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Treasury  Department,  March  5, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  bave  the  honor  to  tranfimit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  report 
of  J.  Ross  Browne  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  States  and  Tenitories  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains. 

Very  lespectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  qf  tJte  Treasury, 

Hon.  SCHTTYLER  GOLFAX, 

Speaker  qf  the  House  qf  B^^rcsentatives. 
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ON 

THE  MINEBAL  BESOUBCES  OF  THE  STATES  AND  TEBBITOEIES  WEST  OF 

THE  BOCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  5,  18C8. 

Snt:  In  tho  preliminary  report  which  I  had  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  from 
San  Frandsco  in  November,  1866,  a  general  summary  was  given  of  tho  mineral 
icsonroeB  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  tho  Bocky  mountains.  It  was 
not  anticipated  by  the  department  that  the  information  required  under  letter  of 
instrocdons  dated  August  2,  1866,  could  be  obtained  in  fall  within  the  brief 
period  intervening  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress;  but  it  was  hoped  that 
sufficient  data  might  be  collected  to  furnish  a  general  idea  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
eress  of  the  mining  interest  on  the  Pacific  slope.  No  official  document  in  any 
department  of  the  government  contained  accurate  information  on  this  subject, 
and  it  was  oonsideared  desirable  that  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1.  The  origin  of  gold  and  silver  mining  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  present  condi- 
tion of  that  interest,  as  tending  to  show  the  progress  of  settlement  and  civilization. 

2.  Greological  formation  of  the  ^reat  mineral  belts  and  general  characteristics 
of  the  placer  diggings  and  quartz  lodes. 

3.  Different  systems  of  mining,  machineiy  used,  processes  of  reducing  the  ores^ 
percentage  of  waste,  and  net  profits. 

4.  Populflrtion  engaged  in  miuing,  exclusively  and  in  part,  capital  and  labor 
employed,  value  of  improvements,  number  of  mills  and  steam  engines  in  opera- 
tion,  yield  of  the  mines,  average  of  dividends,  and  losses. 

5.  Proportion  of  agricultursd  and  mineral  lands  in  each  district,  quantity  of 
woodland,  fadlities  for  obtaining  fuel,  number  and  extent  of  streams,  and  water 
jirivUeges. 

6.  Salt  beds,  deposits  of  soda  and  borax,  and  all  other  valuable  mineral  deposits. 

7.  Altitude,  character  of  climate,  mode  and  cost  of  living,  Sost  of  all  kinds  of 
nuiiterial,  cost  of  labor,  &o. 

8.  Population  of  the  mining  towns,  number  of  banks  and  banking  institutions 
in  them,  facilities  for  assaying,  melting,  and  refining  bullion ;  charges  upon  the 
same  for  transportation  and  insurance. 

9.  Communication  with  tho  mines  and  principal  towns,  postal  and  telegraphic 
lines;  stage  routes;  oost  of  travel;  probable  benefits  likely  to  result  from  con- 
stinedon  of  the  Padfic  ralLcoad  and  its  proposed  branches. 

10.  Necessity  for  assay  offices  and  pubuc  depositories;  what  financial  facili- 
ties may  tend  to  develop  the  country  and  enhance  its  products. 

11.  Copies  of  local  mining  laws  and  customs  regulating  the  holding  and 
wmrking  of  claims. 

*12.  Number  of  ledges  opened,  number  claimed,  character  of  the  soil  in  the 
mining  districts,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  support  of  a  large  population. 
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,  The  preliminary  report,  submitted  in  answer  to  these  inqniiies,  embraoed  saeh 
information  as  cotud  be  obtained  within  the  brief  period  allowed  for  its  preparation. 
Althongh  imperfect  in  many  respects,  it  was  received  by  tl;e  people  of  the  Pacific 
coast  as  an  indication  of  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  government  in  the  de- 
velopment of  onr  mineral  resonrces.  It  was  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  miners 
to  find  that;  after  years  of  unprofitable  toil,  during  which  they  had  contributed 
largely  to  the  national  wealth,  the  peculiar  character  of  their  occupation  Was 
beginning  to  be  understood,  and  its  innaence  in  promoting  settlement  and  civiliza- 
tion to  be  better  appreoated.  \ 

The  report  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  labor  and  exploration.  It  contains  the  aggregated  experience  of  the  ablest 
statistidans  and  experts  on  the  Padfic  coast.  If  there  be  any  merit  in  the  work, 
it  belongs  chiefly  to  my  co-laborers,  who  have  devoted  themselves  with  such 
unselfish  zeal  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  designed  to  be  accomplished  by 
this  commission.  The  fimd  appropriated  by  Congress  was  insufiicient  to  admit 
of  compensation  adequate  to  such  labor ;  but  assistance  was  cheerfully  given,  as 
a  matter  of  public  benefit,  without  regard  to  personal  or  pecuniary  considerations. 
When  it  is  taken  into  view  that  this  mquiry  extends  over  the  Territories  of  Utah, 
Arizona,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  and  the  States  of  Oregon,  California, 
and  Nevada,  embracing  an  area  of  oountiy  stretching  from  the  Bocky  mountains 
to  the  Pacific,  and  £rom  Mexico  to  British  Columbia;  that  in  many  parts  of  this 
vast  mineral  range  travel  is  still  difiicult  and  expensive;  that  the  business  of 
mining  is  new  to  the  American  people,  and  the  collection  of  statistics  unsystem- 
atized in  this  department  of  industry,  it  will  be  conceded  that  as  much  baa  been 
accomplished  as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

•  An  erroneous  idea  prevails  tnat  the  collection  of  mining  statistics  involves 
original  explorations  and  detailed  personal  examinations  of  every  mine  through- 
out the  vast  range  of  our  mineral  regions,  with  scientific  and  practical  deduc- 
tions relative  to  the  treatment  of  ores;  and  it  is  expected  by  some  that  the  infor- 
mation obtained  shall  be  entirely  new,  and  famish  a  complete  index  for  the 
purchase,  sale  or  working  of  every  mine  in  the  country.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  such  an  investigation  would  require  the  employment  for  many  years  of  a 
large  scientific  force  at  great  expense,  it  would  be  difficult  oven  then  to  present 
statistics  which  had  not  abeady  been  made  public.  The  same  sourtses  of  infor- 
mation are  open  to  all.  The  mining  pess  of  the  country,  closely  connected  with 
that  interest,  directly  identified  with  its  progress,  in  daily  and  familiar  contact 
with  its  details,  makes  it  a  special  duty  to  keep  up  the  current  record  of  cost  and 
production,  success  and  failure.  There  may  bo  misstatement  or  exaggeration, 
but  not  more  so  on  the  part  of  the  press,  wliich  is  held  to  a  certain  accounta- 
bility by  public  sentiment,  than  on  that  of  individuals  who  may  be  prejudiced  or 
irresponsible.  Statements  publicly  made  and  thoroughly  criticised  are  as  likely 
to  be  correct  as  cateal  examinations  made  by  persons  visiting  a  special  locality, 
unfamih'ar  with  its  growth  and  progress,  and  compelled  after  all  to  depend  upon 
infcmnation  derived  from  others,  l^evertheloss,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  absolute  accmucy. 

Every  miner  naturally  desires  that  his  mine  should  be  carefully  examined 
and  reported  upon  in  detail,  especially  if,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  be  unpro- 
ductive. Without  reflecting  that  a  mere  list  of  the  unproductive  mines  would 
fill  a  volume,  the  miner  is  disposed  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  report  by  its  men- 
tion or  omission  of  that  in  wuich  he  is  most  interested.  However  disposed  a 
government  agent  may  be  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  mining  community  in  this 
respect,  it  is  equally  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  inquiry  is  not  designed 
for  speculative  purposes  or  the  promotion  of  special  or  individual  interests.  The 
public  desire  reliable  statements,  and  herein  lies  the  difficulty— 4i  spirit  of  ex- 
aggeration on  the  one  hand,  a  demand  for  facts  on  the  other.    To  a^BTord  satis- 
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faction  to  all  is  impossible.    I  have  therefore  relied  upon  my  own  sense  of 
iisdmesB,  and  endeavored  to  present  the  tnith  impoitially. 

That  errors  may  have  been  committed,  and  false  statements  given  by  interested 
parlies,  is  probable,  but  precaution  has  been  taken  to  guard  against  them.  The 
selection  of  assistants  was  made  with  reference  to  their  integrity  and  capacity. 
Instrnctions  were  given  to  them  in  detail,  enjoining  careful  scrutiny  and  verii^- 
cation  of  eveiy  statement.  The  revision  of  tneir  work,  under  these  precautions, 
has  occupied  more  than  foiir  months.  There  is  no  subject  upon  which  greater 
^dfference  of  opinion  exists  than  that  of  mining  statistics.  It  is  an  open  Held  in 
which  there  is  room  for  discrepancy  under  any  existing  circumstances.  No  two 
pGTBons  rate  the  product  of  the  precious  metals  alike.  The  superintendent  of  a 
mine  often  furnishes  information  which  when  submitted  to  the  board  of  directors 
is  pronounced  incorrect.  Representatives  from  the  mining  districts  are  apt  to 
rate  both  population  and  products  higher  than  persons  who  have  made  them 
special  sabjects  of  inquiiy,  but  whose  opportunities  for  judging  may  not  be  so 
iavorable. 

A  fruitful  source  of  error  is  in  supposing  that  the  ordinary  channels  of  trans- 
portation cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  clue  to  the  gross  product  of  the  mines.  It 
is  alleged  that  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  are  carried  away  in  the 
pockets  of  the  miners.  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  miners  continue  to  burden  themselves  with  their  treasure  after  arriving  at 
their  place  of  destination.  It  must  find  its  way  into  the  mint -or  branch  mints 
for  coinage  or  the  custom-house  manifests  for  exportation.  It  cannot  be  assayed 
withoat  paying  its  internal  revenue  tax.  The  gross  yield  of  all  the  mines  can 
be  determined  with  approximate  accmiu^y.  It  is  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
subdivision,  when  it  comes  to  the  product  of  each  State  and  Territory.  In 
California^  for  example,  during  the  early  days  of  placer  mining,  before  the  trans- 
portation of  bullion  by  organized  companies  had  become  a  business  entitled  to 
confidence,  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  derived  from  the  mines  was  carried 
out  of  the  countiy  by  private  hands.  There  was  comparatively  little  danger  of 
loss.  The  routes  to  San  Fitmcisco  were  short,  public,  and  protected  by  general 
int^est.  From  that  point  to  New  York  the  passengers  usually  combined  for  mutual 
protection,  and  the  risk  was  inconsiderable.  It  was  not  untU  the  idle  and  the  prof- 
ligate began  to  obtain  an  ascendency,  the  business  of  transportation  b^  express 
mcnre  firmly  established,  and  the  mines  more  difficult  to  work  with  profit,  that 
the  increase  of  risks  and  reduction  of  charges  resulted  in  the  general  abauc 
donment  of  this  system.  It  doubtless  prevails  to  a  limited  extent  now,  but 
the  transportation  of  bullion  by  private  hands  in  California  is  exceptional.  It 
probably  does  not  exceed  seven  ^er  cent,  in  the  aggregate,  and  this  applies  only 
to  the  routes  by  which  it  reaches  San  Francisco.  In  reference  to  silver  it  is 
impossible  that  any  considerable  amount  can  escape  notice  in  this  way.  The 
yield  of  Nevada  can  be  determined  with  more  accuracy  than  that  of  other  States. 
Silver  predominates  in  the  mines ;  and  where  gold  is  obtained  it  is  not  in  on 
nncombined  form.  When  we  come  to  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon 
the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced. 

Shipments  of  treasure  from  Montana  and  Idaho  may  become  incorporated  with 
others  before  reaching  their  destination.  From  Montana  most  of  the  bullion 
goes  east  Two  main  routes  ore  open  to  examination— -one  by  the  Missomi  river, 
the  other  by  Salt  Lake  City.  Indian  disturbances  and  the  insecurity  of  the 
roads  have  during  the  past  year  almost  entirely  closed  the  latter ;  so  that  the 
c^ef  exit  is  by  uie  former  route.  Shipments  from  Idaho  are  made  chiefiy  by 
way  of  Portland  and  the  inland  stage  route  through  Humboldt  and  across  the 
Siena  Nevada.  On  both  of  these  routes  it  is  alleged  that  they  are  liable  to 
become  merged  with  the  products  of  other  States  and  Territories.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  shipments  from  each  agency  at  the  express 
office  of  Wells,  Forgo  &  Co.,  at  San  Francisco.     For  reasons  of  private  expe- 
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diency  tbey  refrain  from  giving  the  desired  information.  We  have,  however, 
the  aggi'egate  receipts  at  their  office,  and  knowing  very  nearly  what  amount  can 
fairly  be  credited  to  California,  Nevada,  and  British  Columbia,  can  draw  reason- 
able conclusions  as  to  the  proportion  derived  from  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  From  the  best  information  available  the  following  is  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  the  total  gold  and  silver  product  for  the  year  ending  January  1, 1867  : 

California $25,000,000 

Nevada 20,000,000 

Montana 12,000,000 

Idaho 6,500,000 

Washington 1,000,000 

Oregon 2,000,000 

Colorado : 2,500,000 

New  Mexico 500.000 

Arizona 500,000 

70,000,000 
Add  for  bullion  derived  from  unknown  sources  within  our  States  and  Territo- 
ries, unaccounted  for  by  assessors  and  express  companies,  &c 5, 000, 000 

Total  product  of  the  United  States 75,000,000 


The  bullion  product  of  Washington  is  estimated  by  the  surveyor  general  at 
$1,500,000.  That  of  Oregon  is  rated  as  high  as  $2,500,000.  Intelligent  resi- 
dents of  Idaho  and  Montana  represent  that  the  figures  given  in  the  above  esti- 
mate, so  far  as  these  Territories  are  concerned,  are  entirely  too  low,  and  might 
be  doubled  without  exceeding  the  truth.  The  product  of  Idaho  alone  for  this 
year  is  said  to  be  from  $15,000,000  to  $18,000,000.  That  of  Montana  is  esti- 
mated by  the  surveyor  general  at  $20,000,000.  Similar  exceptions  are  taken 
to  the  estimates  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  As  I  have  no  grounds 
for  accepting  these  statements  beyond  the  assertion  that  most  of  the  buUion  is 
carried  away  in  the  pockets  of  the  miners,  I  am  inclined  to  rely  upon  the  returns 
of  the  assessors,  express  companies,  and  official  tables  of  export.  Admitting 
that  a  fraction  over  seven  per  cent,  may  have  escaped  notice,  although  reason- 
able allowance  is  made  for  this  in  the  estimate  of  $70,000,000,  and  thiat  a  con- 
siderabfe  sum  may  bo  derived  from  sources  not  enumerated,  I  feel  confident  the 
additional  allowance  of  $5,000,000  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  enth'e  bullion  pro- 
duct of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1867,  thus  making  the  aggregate  from 
all  sources  $75,000,000,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  returns  of  the  annual  product  of  each  State  and 
Territory  since  1848 ;  but,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  and  in  the  absence  of 
reliable  statistics,  it  has  been  impossible  to  nmke  the  necessary  divisions  with 
more  than  approximate  accuracy.  As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  from  the  imperfect 
returns  available,  the  following,  in  ronnd  numbers,  is  not  ^r  from  the  total  pro- 
duct : 

California • $900,000,000 

Nevada 90,000,000 

Montana 65,000,000 

Idaho 45,000,000 

Washington 10,000,000 

Oregon 20,000,000 

Colorado 25,000,000 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona 5,000,000 

In  jewelry,  plate,  spoons,  d:c.,  and  retained  for  drculation  on  Pacific  coast. .  45, 000, 000 

1,205,000,000 
Add  for  amounts  buried  or  concealed  and  amounts  from  unenumerated  sources, 
and  of  which  no  account  may  have  been  taken*. 50,000,000 

1,255,000,000 
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UlnB  statement  requires  explanation.  Up  to  1855  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  gold  taken  from  California  was  not  manifested.  In  1849  the  actual  yield 
was  probabljT  810,000,000 ;  in  1850,  $35,000,000 ;  in  1851,  $46,000,000 ;  in 
1852,  $50,000,000;  in  1853,  $60,000,000^  and  in  1854,  $53,000,000.  The 
amoont  nnaooounted  for  by  manifest  was  not  so  gi*eat  after  the  last  date.  In 
1861  Nevada  and  Id^o  oommeneed  adding  their  treasure  to  the  shipments,  so 
that  after  that  date  a  deduction  for  the  amounts  produced  from  these  sources 
would  \)e  necessary,  if  the  manifest  alone  were  taken  as  a  criterion,  in  order  to 
arrire  at  the  product  of  California. 

An  addition  should  be  made  fat  the  amount  retained  for  currency,  estimated 
by  some  as  high  as  $45,000,000,  but  probably  not  exceeding  $35,000,000  or 
$40,000,000 }  and  for  plate,  jewelry,  &;c.,  of  California  gold.  Bay  $2,000,000, 
and  Nevada  silver,  $3,000,000. 

Incorporated  in  these  shipments  are  the  amounts  received  from  Nevada, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Arizona,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia ;  but  these  cannot 
be  deducted  from  the  manifest  of  exports,  according  to  the  express  returns,  since 
the  proportions  are  not  accurately  known  of  the  amounts,  retained  and  shipped, 
derived  from  separate  sources. 

The  general  condition  of  the  mining  interest  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  encourag- 
ing. There  have  been  fewer  individual  losses  than  during  past  years,  and  the 
yield  of  the  mines  has  been  comparatively  steady  and  reliable. 

Fluctuations  in  mining  stock  have  not  been  so  great  as  usual,  and  those  wild 
and  injurious  specufations  which  have  impaired  confidence  in  this  great  interest 
are  gradually  becoming  narrowed  down  to  individual  operators,  whose  influence 
in  the  community  is  limited. 

Legitimate  mining  has  been  as  prosperous  as  other  pursuits,  though  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  are  uncertainties  attached  to  this  peculiar  business  which 
render  it  hazardous  and  require  more  than  ordinary  profits  to  make  it  remunera- 
tive under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  It  may  seem  strange  in  this  view 
that  the  gross  product  of  bullion  has  been  gradually  diminishing  for  some  years 
past,  but  a  brief  reference  to  the  history  of  mining  operations  on  the  Pacific 
coast  will  explain  this  apparent  anomaly. 

The  existence  of  gold  in  California  was  known  long  before  the  acquisition  of 
that  territory  by  the  United  States.  Placers  had  long  been  worked  on  a  limited 
scale  ^y  the  IncBans ;  but  the  priests  who  had  established  the  missionary  settle- 
ments, knowing  that  a  dissemination  of  the  discoveries  thus  made  would  frus- 
trate their  plans  for  the  conversion  of  the  aboriginal  races,  discouraged  by  all 
means  in  their  power  the  prosecution  of  this  pursuit,  and  in  some  instances  sup- 
pressed it  by  force.  As  early  as  December^  1843,  however,  Manuel  Castanaies, 
a  Mexican  officer,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  Mexican 
government  to  the  importance  of  this  great  interest 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  events  preceding  the  dis- 
covery by  Marshall  on  the  19th  of  January,  1848,  or  the  subsequent  excitement 
which  resulted  in  the  opening  of  the  great  placer  mines,  and  the  i-ush  of  immigra- 
tion in  1849.  Ueference  is  made  to  these  incidents  in  the  history  of  California 
merely  to  show  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  business.  At  first  gold  was 
easily  found,  and  required  but  little  skill  in  separating  it  from  t^ie  loose  gravel 
or  sand  in  which  it  was  imbedded.  Frequently  it  lay  so  near  the  surface  in  such 
quantities  and  in  grams  of  such  form  and  size,  that  a  simple  pan  or  rock^  com- 
prised all  the  means  necessary,  with  ordinary  labor,  to  insure  extraordinaiy 
profits.  Mere  will  and  muscle  were  sufiident.  Our  people  were  inexperiencea, 
but  ingenious  in  devices  for  saving  labor,  energetio  and  industrious. 

Unbilled  as  they  were,  nearly  all  who  went  into  the  business  realized  hand- 
some profits^  and  the  reports  of  their  success  induced  a  rapid  immigration  from 
the  Atlantic  States,  South  America,  Australia,  and  oUier  parts  of  the  world. 

Thus  towns  were  built  up ;  a  new  and  extensive  commerce  sprang  into  existence ; 
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londB  were  OTiltivated  to' supply  the  miners;  loads  were  cat  tfarongh  the  difflcalt 
passes  of  the  moontains;  steamboat  and  sta^e  lines  were  established;  and  the 
country  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Siena  Nevadas  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
for  many  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  became  suddenly  filled  with  an  indus- 
trious, intelligent  and  enterprising  '^population.  Even  in  those  early  days,  how- 
ever, as  the  surface  placers  receded  towards  their  sources,  time  and  money  were 
expended  in  the  rediscovery  of  inventions  which  had  been  known  to  the  old 
world  for  centuries. 

With  all  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  American  people,  no  important  dis- 
covery m  the  way  of  machinery  for  mining  was  made  which  had  not  been  long 
in  use  in  South  America,  Mexico,  or  Europe.  The  same  necessities  gave  rise  to 
identical  contrivances  for  saving  labor,  and  it  is  sufiiciently  creditable  to  our 
miners  to  say  that  without  any  knowledge  of  what  others  had  done^  they  frequently 
improved  ui)on  the  originals.  The  fact  demonstrates  very  clearly  that  want  of 
knowledge,  oven  in  the  preliminary  sta^s  of  mining,  is  a  source  of  loss.  When 
the  predous  metals  are  easily  obtained,  and  the  profits  of  individual  labor  are 
large,  less  injury  results  from  ignorance  than  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the 
business,  when  capital  is  required  and  the  process  of  reduction  is  more  complicated. 
Mining  differs  essentially  from  every  other  branch  of  industry.  Unlike  agricul- 
ture, there  is  but  one  crop  in  a  mine.  As  the  work  progresses  the  stock  of  mineral 
is  decreased,  and  can  never  be  replenished  by  any  human  art.  There  is  no 
opportunity  of  recovering  what  has  been  lost  or  wasted. 

The  farmer  changes  his  crop  or  his  system  of  cultivation  ;^and  his  land  can  be 
improved  and  his  profits  increased  by  experience.  So  also  in  manufactures  and 
other  pursuits.  Hence  it  is  important  that  the  experience  of  mankind  should  be 
preserved  so  that  error  may  be  avoided. 

Comparatively  little  progress  was  made  in  vein  or  quartz  mining  prior  to  1860. 
Quartz  veins  containing  the  precious  metals  were  discovered  in  California  in  1850, 
and  for  several  years  experiments  were  made  in  working  them,  generally  with 
loss.  The  Mexicans  with  their  arastras  were  the  only  successful  quartz  miners. 
Experience  in  their  own  country  enabled  them  to  realize  fair  profits  upon  their 
labors.  Their  system  of  mining,  however,  was  too  slow  for  an  American  popu- 
lation, to  whom  large  investments  of  capital  w^e  of  no  consequence,  provided 
there  was  a  prospect  of  immediate  and  abundant  returns. 

The  discovery  and  development  of  the  Comstock  lode  in  Nevada  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  this  kind  of  mining.  The  wonderful  richness  of  that  vein  attracted 
attention  at  once,  and  drew  from  all  parts  of  the  world  men  of  scientific  attain- 
ments. By  the  developments  made  in  working  it,  the  principle  was  established 
that  quartz  veins  could  be  rendered  a  profitable  source  of  supply  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  experience  thus  gained  impelled  the  adventurous  miners  of  California 
to  attempt  new  system^,  and  devote  themselves  with  greater  vigor  to  the  opening 
and  working  of  the  gold-bearing  veins  in  that  State. 

In  1860  die  product  from  this  source  in  California  did  not  exceed  $2,000,000. 
As  the  surface  diggings  gave  out,  a  resort  to  vein  mining  became  indispensable. 

The  proportion  of  bullion  now  derived  from  various  sources  within  the  limits 
of«  the  State  is  about  as  follows :  from  surface  diggings,  $2,000,000 }  fix>m 
cement  or  deep-lying  placers,  $18,000,000 ;  from  quartz  mines,  $9,000,000— total, 
$25,000,000. 

Professor  Ashbumer  estimates  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  t&e  gold  is  produced 
from  the  mines  lying  north  of  the  Mokelumne.  The  production  of  the  southern 
mines  is  diminishing  every  year,  and  the  surface  diggings  will  soon  be  exhausted. 
Wherever  the  latter  predominated  a  sudden  but  ephemeral  prosperity  was 
engendered*  @reneral  stagnation  now  prevails;  towns  are  depopulated;  real 
estate  is  of  little  value;  business  is  depressed.  The  population  consists  of 
hundreds  in  many  counties  where  it  formerly  consisted  of  thousands.  Bef- 
eirence  to  the  accompanying  reports  will  show  the  present  condition  of  these 
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Good  quartz  veins  exist  in  many  of  them,  bnt  the  want  of  capital 
has  retarded  their  development.  Unskilled  labor  can  make  no  further  progress, 
and  new  fields  of  enterprise  have  been  sought  by  those  who  formerly  depended 
upon  the  placers.  Some  have  pnshed  their  way  over  the  mountains  into  Idaho, 
Montana^  and  other  new  Territories;  others  have  given  up  mining  and  devoted 
themselves  to  farming,  trade,  or  commeioe. 

Similar  changes  have  been  experienced  in  Idaho,  Montana,  and  other  Terri- 
tories in  which  surface  mining  attracted  a  population.  At  first  the  yield  was 
laige  and  easily  obtained ;  as  me  snrfGboe  deposits  were  worked  up  to  their  sources 
quartz  veins  were  discovered,  and  machinery  and  skill  became  requisite;  the 
difficulty  of  access  to  the  more  remote  mineral  regions  increased  the  expense  of 
transportation,  and  the  nncertunty  of  remunerative  results  impaired  confidence. 
History  shows  that  these  changes  occur  in  all  mining  countries  and  are  insepa- 
rable from  this  branch  of  industry. 

No  nneasiness  need  be  felt  as  to  a  decrease  in  the  source  of  supply.  After 
many  years  of  travel  over  the  mining  regions,  I  feel  justified  in  asserting  that 
oar  mineral  resources  are  practically  without  limit.  Explorations  made  by  com- 
petent parties  during  the  past  year  in  many  parts  of  the  mineral  region  hitherto 
unknown  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  area  of  the  mineral  deposit  is  much  larger 
than  was  ever  before  supposed.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  of  the  claims  already 
reeoided  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  and  known  to  be  valuable,  not  more 
than  one  in  a  hundred  is  being  worked;  and  of  those  worked  perhaps  not  more 
than  one  in  fifty  pays  anything  over  expenses,  owing  to  mismanagement,  ineffi- 
cient systems  of  reducing  the  ores,  want  of  capital,  cost  of  transportation^  and 
other  causes  susceptible  of  remedy.  In  many  districts  of  Nevada  silver  ores  of 
less  value  than  8100  a  ton  cannot  be  worked  by  mill  process  so  as  to  pay 
expenses ;  and  there  are  districts  in  Idaho  and  Montana  where  gold-bearing  ores 
will  not  justify  working  unless  they  3deld  from  $40  to  $50  per  ton.  ^ 

With  such  wealth  of  treasure  lying  dormant,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  by  the 
increased  facilities  for  transportation  and  access  to  the  mines  soon  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Pacific  railroad  and  its  proposed  Inranches,  and  the  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ores,  and  the  scientific  knowledge  to  be  acquired  in  a  national  school  of 
mines  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  mining  population,  the  yield  must  eventu- 
ally increase. 

The  adventurous  Americans  who  take  the  lead  in  the  development  of  these 
frontier  regions  are  generally  energetic  and  intelligent,  but  prone  to  extravagance 
and  reckless  q)ecnladons. 

No  country  in  the  world  can  show  such  wasteful  systems  of  mining  as  previdl 
in  ours.  At  a  moderate  calculation,  there  has  been  an  unnecessary  loss  of  pre- 
cious metals  since  the  discovery  of  our  mines  of  more  than  $300,000,000,  scarcely 
a  fraction  of  which  can  over  be  recovered.  This  is  a  serious  consideration.  The 
question  arises  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  government  .to  prevent,  as  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  individual  rights,  this  waste  of  a  common  heritage,  in  which 
not  only  onrselves  but  our  posterity  are  interested. 

The  miner  has  a  right.to  the  product  of  his  labor,  but  has  he  a  right  to  deprive 
others  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  placed  there 
for  the  common  goodt  The  precious  metals  are  of  an  imperishable  nature,  evi- 
dently designed  to  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  the  discoverer  and  to  subserve  pur- 
poses of  human  convenience  for  generations.  Our  children  have  an  interest  in 
them  which  we  cannot  with  propriety  disregard. 

The  bill  to  establish  a  national  school  of  mines,  introduced  in  the  Senate,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  Nevada,  is 
designed  to  remedy  this  evil.  Similar  schoms  have  been  established  in  various 
pait£|  of  £arope,  and  the  best  evidence  of  their  utility  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
mdebted  to  tiiem  for  nearly  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  on  the  subject  of 
mining  and  metallurgy.    Our  mines  and  mills  are  practically  managed  by  foreign 
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experts,-  we  fumisb  the  labor  and  iBechanical  ingenuity,  bnt  they  famiah  the 
scientino  skill.  Without  the  aid  of  foreign  institutLons  we  could  have  made  but 
little  progress  in  mining ;  and  yet  we  lose  much  by  not  having  «milar  institu- 
tions in  our  own  country.  The  local  circumstances  existing  in  Europe  differ 
essentially  from  those  which  prevail  in  the  United  States.  It  ^ould  be  a  great 
advantage,  not  only  in  the  saving  of  expense,  but  in  the  more  direct  availability 
of  the  experience  gained,  if  our  young  men  could  learn  at  home  what  they  are 
now  compelled  to  learn  abroad. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Stewart's  bill  seems  both  feasible  and  economical. 
Such  an  institution  would,  if  properly  conducted,  result  in  a  large  annual  increase 
in  our  bullion  product  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that,  instead  of 
declining  within  a  few  years  to  forty  or  fifty  millions  per  annum,  as  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  case  if  the  present  state  of  things  continues,  there  would  bo  an 
increase  amounting  to  at  least  100  per  cent,  on  the  yield  of  the  mines  for  the 
past  year.  I  venture  the  hopo,  therefore,  that  Congress  will  take  this  propo- 
sition into  favorable  consideration.  The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mining,  of  the  Senate,  and  the  considerations  upon  which  it  is  based 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  (A.) 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  sivo  due  credit  to  my  assistants  for  the  part  which 
they  have  taken  in  this  work.  The  duty  of  collecting  statistics  in  California 
was  intrusted  to  Mr.  John  S.  Hittell,  the  able  and  experienced  author  of  several 
valuable  works  on  the  industrial  resources  of  that  State.  In  the  performance  of 
the  special  service  assigned  to  him  he  visited  the  principal  mining  districts.  His 
reports  are  based  upon  actual  observation,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate 
and  impartial.  With  the  exception  of  the  report  on  Nevada  county,  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Bean,  the  county  assessor,  and  Mr.  H.  Bolfe,  his  assistant,  and  the  brief  reports 
on  some  of  the  northern  and  southern  counties  by  Dr.  Henry  Deffroot,  with 
a  sketch  of  the  Morriss  Ravine  mines  by  Dr.  A.  Blatchley,  neaiiy  all  the  gold- 
bearing  regions  of  California  are  described  b^  Mr.  Hittell.  Important  papers 
on  the  condition  of  the  mining  interest  in  Mexico^  South  America,  Australia,  &c., 
are  also  furnished  by  the  same  authority. 

An  elaborate  and  interesting  report  on  the  miscellaneous  minerals  of  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories  is  furnished* by  Mr.  Hemy  C.  Bennet,  a  mining  engineer 
familiar  with  the  subject.  No  such  complete  and  extended  notice  of  the  miscel- 
laneous mineral  productions  of  the  Pacific  coast  has  yet  been  published.  This 
report  will  be  found  valuable  to  business  men,  and  to  all  others  seeking  informa- 
tion respecting  the  resources  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  uie  Rocky 
mountains. 

To  Mr.  R.  H.  Stretch,  late  State  mineralogist  of  Nevada,  the  Comstock  lode 
and  regions  adjacent  were  intrusted.  His  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  various  departments  of  mining,  his  long  experience  in  this  particular  region, 
and  his  known  integrity,  rendered  the  selection  peculiarly  fortunate,  as  will  be 
conceded  upon  a  perusal  of  his  report. 

Dr.  Henry  Degi'oot,  a  statistician  and  writer,  whom  I  deputed  to  travel  through 
Nevada,  has  furnished  a  series  of  interesting  papers  on  the  miscellaneous  resources 
of  that  State. 

Mr.  Myron  Angel,  of  Austin,  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  eastern 
Nevada,  contributes  a  report  on  that  region,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Nevada  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Comstock  lode. 

The  services  of  Dr.  A.  Blatchley,  a  mineralogist  and  mining  engineer,  were 
securod  for  an  exploration  of  Montana  and  IdjAo.  This  gentleman  travelled 
through  those  Territories  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  and  was 
enabled  to  collect  the  information  which  is  embodied  in  his  reports. 

Mr.  Elwood  Evans,  of  Olympia,  formerly  territorial  secretary  of  Washington^ 
has  kindly  furnished  detailed  reports  on  the  resources  of  that  Territoiy. 
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To  Mr.  Ainswortb,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Ladd,  and  others,  I  am  indebted  for  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  trade  and  rqeources  of  Oregon. 

The  report  on  Arizona  is  from  the  pen  of  Governor  R.  0.  MoCormick.  It 
mil  be  found  extremely  interesting. 

Mr.  W.  M.  6abb,  of  the  State  geological  survey  of  California,  whose  recent 
expedition  throngh  Lower  California  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  con- 
tributes  a  detailed  report  on  the  mineral  resoarces  of  that  peninsola.  It  is  the 
resolt  of  the  first  scientific  exploration  ever  made  of  that  region,  and  possesses 
a  pecoliar  interest  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  investment  of  American  capital 
there  and  the  purchase  from  the  Mexican  government  of  an  extensive  grant  by 
private  parties  for  colonization  by  Americans. 

Many  other  prominent  and  experienced  gentlemen  have  assisted  me  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report.  I  claim  little  more  for  myself  than  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  work ;  it  has  occupied  my  entire  time  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
and,  whatever  may  be  its  imperfections,  few  will  be  di^osed  to  deny  that  it  pre- 
sents evidence  of  an  earnest  attempt  to  cany  into  enect  the  wishes  of  the  de- 
partment and  the  objects  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  Congress. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  mining  is  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  No  branch  of  industry  requiring  mechanical  skill  and  the  acquisition 
of  scientific  knowledge  can  justly  be  said  to  contain  in  itself  elements  injurious 
to  public  morals  or  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 

The  tendency  of  this  pursuit  is,  at  first,  to  attract  a  reckless  and  adventurous 
population,  whose  disregard  of  conventional  restraint  leads  to  the  assumption 
of  risks  and  to  bold  and  hazardous  undertakings,  by  which  new  countries  are 
nost  rapidly  opened  up  to  settlement  and  civilization.  Providence  so  ordains 
it  that  the  snpeificial  treasures  of  the  earth  designed  to  attract  this  enterprising 
dass  soon  disappear,  and  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  is  required  and  a  more 
permanent  condition  of  things  is  established.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  back 
over  the  past  eighteen  years  to  find  in  the  advancement  of  the  vast  region  knowji 
as  the  Pacific  slope,  the  strongest  possible  refutation  of  the  assertion  that  mining 
is  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Looking  forward  to  the  future,  who 
CUD  predict  the  high  condition  of  prosperity  likely  to  bo  attained  by  these  new 
States  and  Territories  eighteen  years  hence  f — ^with  trans-continental  railroads 
and  telegraph  lines  binding  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ',  with  branch  roads  and 
lines  traversing  the  oountiy  north  and  south ;  with  the  commerce  of  Asia  pouring 
its  treasures  into  our  seaports ;  with  an  export  trade  commanding  the  whole 
eastern  world ;  with  a  probable  coast  line  stretching  from  Behring  Straits  to 
Cape  St.  Lucas ;  with  inniunerable  flourishing  cities  and  scapoii;  towns ;  with  an 
agricultural  population  nmnbering  thousands  where  they  now  mmibcr  hundreds ; 
with  busy  manufactories  scattered  over  the  land ;  with  churches,  schools,  and 
colleges  everywhere  throughout  the  mountains  and  valleys — All  these  many  of 
us  may  live  to  see,  but  few  can  now  realize  the  magnificent  futm*e  that  lies  before 
us.  In  this  favored  land  the  laborer,  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  the  man  of 
science,  can  each  find  profitable  employment  and  a  congenial  home.  As  wo 
want  population  to  develop  the  dormant  wealth  of  our  new  Spates  and  Tenito- 
ries,  it  is  the  interest  of  our  government  to  disseminate  a  con*ect  knowledge  of 
their  material  resources. 

Entertiuning  these  views,  I  trust  the  report  herewith  submitted  will  not  be 
without  practical  utility  wherever  it  may  be  circulated. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  BOSS  BROWNE. 

Hon.  H«  McGtTLLOCH, 

Secretary  qf  the  Treasury, 
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CALIFORNIA. 

SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  MINING  INTEREST. 

* 
The  information  and  statistics  relative  to  the  gold  mines  of  California  were 
ooUeoted  between  the  17th  May  and  the  25th  July^  but  some  interesting  changes 
have  occurred  since  the  tour  of  inqnhry  was  made^  and  the  &cts,  when  ascertained, 
have  been  mentioned.  Many  of  the  figures  and  data  could  be  obtained  only 
&om  the  mine  owners,  who  may  sometimes  have  misrepresented  the  character 
and  yield  of  their  claims  in  a  favorable  light  for  the  purpose  of  selling,  or  in  an 
imfavorable  light  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  assessor  and  tax-collector. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  statements  as  made  are  generally  true,  and 
it  is  hoped  that,  taken  together,  they  will  be  found  to  be  the  fullest  and  most 
correct  collection  of  important  facts  ever  made  relative  to  gold  mining. 

The  general  condition  of  gold  mining  in  California  is  that  of  decline.  The 
amount  of  production  becomes  smaller  every  year,  but  the  decrease  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  placer  yield.  In  quartz  more  work  is  being  done )  it  is  being  done 
better  than  ever  before,  and  there  are  more  mines  in  successful  operation.  The 
business  is  flourishing  and  improving,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  continuous  increase ; 
and  the  success  of  many  of  the  mines  is  most  brilliant. 

In  1864  Professor  Ashbumer  wrote  a  report  on  the  jyiaiiposa  estate,  and  in  it 
he  made  the  following  general  remarks : 

In  1858  there  were  upwards  of  280  quartz  mills  in  California,  each  one  of  which  was  snp- 
plied  with  quartz  from  one  or  more  yeins.  The  number  of  stamps  in  these  mills  was  2,610, 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  whole  mill  property  of  this  nature  in  the  State  exceeded  $3,000,000. 
In  the  summer  of  1861,  while  I  was  attached  to  the  geological  survey,  I  made  a  careful  and 
thorough  examination  of  all  the  quartz  mills  and  mines  of  the  8tate,  and  could  only  find 
between  40  and  50  in  successful  operation,  several  of  which  were  at  that  time  leading  a  very 
precarious  existence. 

Many  of  those  old  enterprises  have  not  yet  become,  and  never  will  become, 
profitable ;  but  of  the  quartz  mills  built  within  the  last  four  or  five  yeai's,  the 
successful  proportion  is  much  larger  than  before  1860.  No  business  oflers  greater 
facilities  to  ignorance  and  folly  for  losing  money  ]  and,  unfortunately,  most  of 
those  who  engaged  in  it  had  no  experience  and  were  led  by  their  presumption 
into  gross  blunders  in  both  mining  and  milling. 

The  greatest  common  blunder  in  quartz  mining,  and  the  most  common  error 
in  early  times  as  well  as  in  our  own  dEty,  has  been  that  of  erecting  a  mill  before 
the  vein  was  well  opened  and  its  capacitv  to  yield  a  largo  supply  of  good  rock 
established.  The  commission  of  this  blunder  is  proof  conclusive  of  the  utter 
incompetency  of  its  author  to  have  charge  of  any  important  mining  enterprise. 
If  there  were  any  possibility  that  it  should  in  some  cases  lead  to  considerable 
profit,  there  might  be  an  excuse  for  it,  but  there  is  none.  It  never  pays.  All 
the  chances,  including  that  of  utter  failure,  are  against  it  " 

The  next  blunder  was  that  the  difierence  between  a  pocket  vein  and  a  charge 
vein  was  not  understood,  and  the  existence  of  rich  specimens  was  consideied 
proof  of  the  high  value  of  a  mine,  whereas  among  experienced  quartz  miners  it 
excites  their  suspicions  and  distrust.  Nine-tenths  of  the  lodes  which  yield  rich 
specimens  do  not  pay  for  milling.  West  Point,  in  Calaveras,  and  Bald  Moun- 
tain, in  Tuolumne,  the  richest  pocket  districts  of  the  State,  are  not  to  bo  com- 
pared for  yield  with  Sutter  creek  or  the  Siena.  Buttes,  where  there  is  scarcely  a 
passable  specimen  in  a  thousand  tons. 

The  next  error  was  that  nothing'  was  known  of  pay  chimneys,  and  if  good 
quartz  was  found  in  one  place,  it  was  presumed  that  the  whole  mine  was  of  the 
saane  quality.    In  some  cases  the  pay  chimney  was  near  the  end  of  a  claim,  into 
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irhich  it  dipped  not  far  irom  the  sarEaco,  leaving  the  mill  without  rock.  In 
other  cases  the  miner  had  his  pay  chimney  in  his  own  claim,  bat  ho  did  not  know 
enongh  to  follow  it,  and  he  worked  straight  down  into  barren  rock,  wliilo  there 
was  an  abundant  supply  of  good  quaitz  higher  up. 

Another  error  was  that  of  sinking  when  nothing  was  found  at  tho  surface ;  a 
policy  that  may  do  in  mining  for  oflier  metals,  but  is  very  risky  in  gold.  If  tho 
croppings  are  barren  along  a  considerable  distance,  deep  sinkings  will  rarely  pay; 
but  if  tho  vein  does  not  crop  out,  the  only  way  to  examine  it  may  bo  by  a  shaft. 

Much  rock  has  been  crushed  without  examination  and  without  any  proper 
selection. 

In  the  mortars  it  is  a  common  mistake  to  use  too  much  quicksilver  and  too 
much  water. 

It  has  not  been  customary  to  make  assays  regularly  of  the  tailings,  so  as  to 
know  what  was  passing  off. 

The  mine  owners,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  have  not  resided  at  the 
mines,  and  have  not  made  a  study  of  the  business ;  and  no  occupation  requires 
personal  supervision  and  thorough  knowledge  on  tlie  part  of  tho  owner  more  than 
mining. 

These  blunders  are  gradually  being  corrected,  and  if  they  were  not  still  quite 
common  the  quartz  mines  of  California  would  yield  nearly  twice  as  much  as  they 
do.  The  business  will  never  be  established  upon  a  proper  basis  until  the  super- 
intendents as  a  class  are  well-educated  chemists  and  mining  and  n\echanical  engi* 
neers,  and  the  mine  owners  frequent  visitors,  if  not  regular  residents,  at  the  mines. 

In  placer  mining  there  is  not  room  for  much  improvement.  All  the  processes 
are  ampler,  and  the  work  has  generally  been  done  well. 

The  southern  mines — that  is,  in  tho  counties  of  Amador,  Calaveras,  Tuolumne, 
and  Mariposa^— have  nearly  exhausted  their  placers.  They  had  few  deep  gravel 
deposits,  and  in  all  four  there  has  not  been  one  large  hydiaulio  claim  such  as 
aboxmd  north  of  El  Dorado.  Placer,  Yuba,  Nevada,  Sierra,  and  Plumas  are  more 
prosperous  than  the  counties  further  south,  mainly  because  of  their  extensive  beds 
of  imriferous  gravel  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  Act  of  Jult  26, 1866. — Few  applications  have  been  made  for  the  ptir- 
chase  of  quartz  mines  or  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  mineral  districts,  under  the 
act  of  July  26y  1866,  "granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners  over 
thepublic  lands,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  farmerB  of  the  mining  •districts  have  long  been  anxious  to  get  titles,  but 
the  value  of  their  possessions  has  decreased  considerably  of  late,  and  many  of 
them  do  not  feel  able  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  a  survey.  They  are  required  to 
pay  not  the  survey  of  their  respective  farms  alone,  but  for  the  survey  of  all  the 
agricultural  land  in  the  whole  township  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  in  some 
cases  this  expense  may  be  $400.  If  several  unite,  the  cost  is  less  to  each ;  but 
the  whole  expense  comes  upon  the  first  application,  whether  made  by  one  or 
many.  After  the  survey  has  once  been  made,  applicants  have  no  expense  save 
the  price  of  the  land  and  a  few  small  incidentals.  Previous  to  the  first  of  June 
twenty-five  farmers  in  Tuolumne  and  Stanislaus  counties  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  get  patents,  and  all  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  them  if  the  survey  had 
not  stood  in  the  way.  The  public  sentiment  of  the  State  is  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  sale  of  these  agricultural  lands. 

The  surveys  of  quartz  miues  are  not  so  expensive  as  those  of  a^cultural 
clmis,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  survey  the  whole  township  for  a  mine  claim, 
hut  only  to  connect  it  with  the  public  surveys  by  some  one  line,  so  that  it  ean 
he  Imd  down  accurately  upon  the  map.  The  expense  depends  upon  circum- 
stances, but  it  will  seldom  exceed  $100  for  every  step  from  the  beginning  until 
the  issue  of  tho  patent,  exclusive  of  the  time  and  travel  of  the  surveyor  in  getting 
to  the  place  where  the  mine  Is  situated. 

The  owners  of  quartz  mines  generally  desire  to  get  patents,  but  the  fact  that 
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tho  claims  on  public  lands  are  not  taxed,  and  that  tboflo  wbicb  bavo  been  granted 
by  the  government  are  taxed,  is  a  strong  objection.  Tbe  tax  in  the  mining 
connties  varies  from  three  to  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  annually,  and  that  is  a 
serious  conrnderation  ^vith  many. 

The  revenue  law  of  California  says : 

All  property,  of  eveiy  kind  and  nature  wbateyc»r,  within  this  State  shall  be  subject  to.  tax- 
ation, except    *    *    *    mining  claims.    {HiUelVs  General  Lawst  article  629&,) 

A  snpplementaiy  act  says : 

All  proTisions  of  law  exempting  mining  claims  from  taxation  are  hereby  repealed  so  far  as 
they  apply  to  lands  or  mines  m  the  condition  of  private  property,  and  granted  as  such  by  the 
Spanish  or  Mexican  government,  or  the  government  of  tlie  United  States,  or  of  this  State. 
(  The  same,  article  G2GS.    Instructions  under  the  act  of  July  26,  186C.) 

The  instructions  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  tbe 
surveyor  general  of  California^  and  by  him  to  his  deputies,  axe  worthy  of  being 
plaxsed  within  their  reach,  and  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Surveys. — ^Up  to  tho  lOtb  of  October,  1867,  eleven  surveys,  made  under 
applications  for  patents  of  lodo  mines,  have  been  received  at  the  United  States 
surveyor  generars  office  in  San  Francisco.  These  eleven  are  the  Pe&on  Blanco, 
Yirg^nia^  Jones,  Potts,  and  Oakes  &  Beese,  (these  two  last  adjoin,  and  may  be 
considered  as  parts  of  tbe  same  mine,  though  on  different  veins,)  in  Maripesa 
county ;  the  Trio,  McCann,  Arbona,  Hitchcock,  and  Grey  Eagle,  in  Tuolumne 
county ;  and  the  Kelsey,  in  Eldorado  county.  Applications  for  surveys  for  patents 
bavo  been  made  in  many  other  cases,  probably  fifty,  at  least,  and  notioes  of  tbe 
applications  have  been  advertised  in  the  newspapera  in  the  mining  counties,  but 
the  surveys  have  not  yet  reached  tbe  surveyor  general. 

The  State  has  been  divided  into  nine  districts,  with  a  deputy  surveyor  in  each. 
The  following  are  the  districts : 

First  district — ^Del  Norte,  Klamath,  tuid  Humboldt  counttes. 
Second  district. — ^Siskiy on,  Shasta,  and  Trinity  counties. 
Third  district — ^Plumas,  Butte,  and  Sierra. 
Fourth  district. — ^Ynba  and  Nevada. 

Fifth  district^^Flacery  El  Dorado,  and  Sacramento.  ^ 

Sixth  district — ^Amador. 
Seventh  district — Alpine,  Mono,  and  Inyo. 

EigMh  district — ^Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Stanislaufl,  Meroed,  Fresno,  and  Cala- 
veras. 
Nintl^  district. — ^Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  Eem,  San  Diego,  and  Tulare. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  MOTHER  LODE. 

The  mother  lode  is  in  many  respects  tbe  most  remarkable  metalliferous  vein  in 
tbe  world.  Others  have  produced  and  are  producing  more,  but  no  other  has  been 
traced  so  fctr,  has  so  many  peculiar  features,  has  esercised  so  much  influence  on 
the  topography  of  the  country  about  it,  or  has  been  worked  with  a  profit  in  so 
many  places.  The  great  argentiferous  lodes  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  tbe 
most  productive  of  precious  metal  of  all  known  in  history,  can  be  followed  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  miles ;  while  this  Califomian  vein  is  distinctly  traceable 
on  the  surface  ^m  Mariposa  to  the  town  of  Amador,  a  distance  of  more  tban 
60  miles. 

Course  and  Dip. — ^Thc  general  course  of  the  vein  isveiy  nearly  nortbwestand 
southoast,  but  to  be  more  precise  it  is  north  40°  west.    If  a  straight  line  be  dr^wn 
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on  the  map  firom  Mariposa  to  Amador,  the  mother  lode  will  be  in  eevcral  places 
two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the  line,  bnt  usaally  within  half  a  mile  of  it. 

The  dip  is  always  to  the  eastward,  and  nsnally  at  an  angle  of  45''  or  50^  to 
Ae  horizon. 

Chasacteb  of  the  Gold. — ^The  gold  is  generally  in  fine  particles,  and  is  dis- 
tribnted  evenly  through  a  large  portion  of  the  lode  in  the  pay  chimneys,  and 
thoe  is  veiy  little  of  the  rock  entirely  withont  gold.  The  snlphurets  are  not  very 
abondant  nor  very  rich,  and  when  found  they  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
pyrites  of  iron  and  copper,  without  those  mixtures  of  lead,«arsenic,  antimony, 
and  zinc  whioh  interfere  with  amalgamation  seriously  in  some  other  lodes.  The 
quartz  of  the  mother  lode  is  usually  hard  and  white ;  and  in  most  of  the  pay 
chutes  near  one  wall  or  the  other,  ribbon  rock,  or  rock  with  numerous  black  seams 
lying  parallel  with  the  waU^  is  found.  In  some  mines,  especially  at  the  Raw 
Hide,  the  quartz  is  colored  green  with  carbonate  of  copper ;  and  the  same  color, 
thoQgh  not  so  stxong,  is  observed  in  portions  of  the  Princeton  mine. 

Width. — ^The  widlh  varies  firom  a  foot  to  thirty  feet ;  that  is,  the  main  vein  as 
worked ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  branches  or  companion  veins,  so  that  the  total 
width  of  vein  matter  is  sometimes  nearly  a  hundred  feet.  In  some  places  these 
side  veins  are  known  to  be  branches  separated  at  the  surface  from  the  main  vein 
by  ''bones;''  in  others  they  are  different  in  material  and  do  not  unite  at  the  deepest 
working  The  most  remarkable  side  veins  are  those  of  talcose  slate,  which  in 
some  pLuses  can  be  traced  for  miles.  They  are  from  two  to  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
are  ridi  in  gold.  We  do  not  find,  in  our  books,  mention  of  any  similar  auriferous 
deposit  in  other  countries;  but  in  California  a  number  of  them  have  been  found, 
remote  firom  the  mother  lode  as  well  as  near  it. 

South  of  Maxwell's  creek  is  a  parallel  talcose  vein,  on'  the  west  side  of  the 
main  mother  lode,  known  as  the  Adelaide,  which  name  was  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  Johnson.  The  same  name' has  been  given  by  mistake  in  Tuolumne  county 
to  a  companion  talcose  vein  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  lode.  There  is  no 
reason  that  the  two  are  the  same  vein,  or  for  extending  the  name  of  one  to  the 
other. 

Pay  Chimneys. — ^The  pay  chimneys  are  usually  large  and  regular,  and  ai'O 
ather  vertical  or  have  a  slight  dip  to  the  north. 

In  the  companion  talcose  veins  the  pay  chimneys  are  not  distinctly  marked, 
nor  are  the  character  and  limit  of  the  lode  well  defined. 

Hills  and  Hollows. — ^The  streams  seem  to  have  made  their  beds  in  places 
where  the  mother  lode  is  split  up  into  a  number  of  branches,  as  at  the  Mercede, 
Maxwell's  creek,  Tuolumne,  Stanislaus,  and  Mokelumne  rivers ;  while  in  those 
plaoes  where  the  lode  is  wide  and  solid  there  are  high  hills,  as  at  Peuon  Blanco, 
Pbe  Tree^  Whiskey  Hill,  Quartz  Mountain,  and  Carson  Hill.  The  richest  part  of 
tbe  vein  was  on  the  top  of  Carson  Hill,  and  next  to  that  in  richness  was  Pine 
Tree  Hill.  The  Hay  ward,  the  Oneida,  and  the  Keystone  are  in  valleys.  The 
Golden  Rule  and  the  mines  at  Angels  are  neither  on'  hill  nor  in  hollow,  and  are 
yet  very  rich. 

No  other 'Class  of  quartz  mines  in  California  is  so  poor  in  specimens  as  those 
on  the  mother  lode,  ngr,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  there  any  others  in 
which  the  gold  is  so  regularly  distributed  through  the  pay  chutes. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Lode. — The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  mother  lode  are 
its  great  length,  its  great  thickness,  its  uniform  character,  the  near  proximity  of 
laige  companion  veins,  of  which  at  least  one  is  usually  talcose,  and  the  richness 
of  the  talcose  veins.  In  reply  to  questions  about  the  chief  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  mother  lode,  the  miners  engaged  in  working  various  mines  gave  very 
different  answers.  One  said  it  was  the  presence  of  a  belt  of  green  stone  on  tho 
eastern  side.  Another  thought  it  was  a  black  putty  gouge.  A  third  spoke  first 
di  the  occurrence  of  places  as  smooth  as  glass  on  the  walls.  Another  consid- 
ered the  mother  lode  to  consist  of  two  branches,  one  the  luminated,  the  other  tho 
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boolder  branch.  The  fon&er  isugiially  on  ih»  wtok  side;  the  latberha^  the  most 
curves.  The  lode  is  richest  where  the  two  meet.  Another  savs  the  mother  lode 
is  a  series  of  blanches,  sometimes  a  dozen  in  nnmber,  ooveiing  a  width  that 
varies  from  500  to  3,000  feet,  with  a  greenstone  porphyry  wall  on  the  east,  and 
dioritic  porphyry  wall  on  the  west. 

Is  IT  A  FissuBB  VsiN  f — ^The  question  whether  the  mother  lode  is  a  gash  or  a 
fissure  vein  has  little  practical  impoirtanoe.  Snch  an  inquiry  is  serviceable  in  regard 
to  deposits  the  character  of  which  is  doubtful ;  but  we  akeady  know  that  in  regard 
to  length,  uniformity  of  veinstone,  continuity  in  depth,  and  number  of  pay  chutes, 
few  iissm'e  veins  exceed  this.  Pro&ssor  Adibumer,  in  a  report  made  on  the  Pine 
Tree  and  Josephine  mines,  in  May,  1864,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  '^  great 
majority "  of  the  auriferous  quartz  lodes  of  Oalifornia  are  gash  v^s ;  ami  he 
implies  that  the  Pine  Tree,  which  is  a  part  of  the  mother  lode,  belongs  to  that 
chuBs.    Whitney,  in  his  '^MetaUic  WeaUh  qf  the  United  States,^'  says : 

True  fissure  veloB  aie  oontiauoua  in  deplh,  and  their  mstalUferoiis  contents  have  not  been 
foond  to  be  exhausted  or  to  have  sensiblj  and  permanently  decreased  at  any  d^th  which 
has  yet  been  obtained  by  mining. 

Sefipregated  and  gash  veins,  and  the  irregular  deposits  of  ore  not  included  under  the  head 
of  Terns,  and  not  occurring  in  masses  as  part  of  the  formation,  cannot  be  depended  upon  as 
persistent,  and  they  ^eiijerally  thin  out  and  disappear  at  a  not  iaconsidenibie  depth;  at  the 
same  time  they  are  olten  richer  for  a  certain  distance,  and  eontun  larger*  accumulationa  of 
ore  than  true  veins,  so  that  they  may  be  worked  for  a  considerable  time  with  greater  profit 
than  these,  although  not  to  be  considered  as  of  the  same  permanent  value. 

In  a  report  on  the  Princeton  mine  made  by  Professor  Blake,  in  December, 

1864;  he  said: 

The  identification  of  the  Princeton  as  a  fissure  vein  leads  us  to  the  question  whether  all 
the  gold  veins  of  the  Siena  Nevada  and  other  gold  districts  of  similar  formation  are  not  also 
of  fissure  origin,  rather  than  formed  by  metamorphism  from  materials  pre-existing  in  the 
strata.  It  certainly  is  not  essential  to  a  fissure  vem  that  it  should  nut  across  the  strata  of  a 
country.  In  a  region  of  regulariy  stratified  slates,  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  a  breaking 
force  is  certainly  too  line  or  plane  rather  of  the  stratification.  In  that  line  or  plane  the  rocky 
crust  may  be  most  readily  split,  and  henoe  it  is,  I  believe,  that  most  of  our  veins  are  found 
conforming  to  the  stratification.  Professor  Tuomey,  in  his  report  on  the  geology  of  South 
Carolina,  describing  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  that  State,  mentions  several  that  for  a  part 
of  their  course  follow  the  bedding  of  the  rocks,  and  in  other  places  cut  across  the  bedding. 
I  have  observed  similar  conditions  at  various  places  in  California,  and  I  am  daily  more  and 
more  inclined  to  the  view  that  cold  veins  are  the  results  of  emanations  from  great  d^ths 
below,  which,  ascending  througa  rifts  and  fissures  of  the  rocks,  were  condensed  or  depoaited 
upon  the  walls. 

Claims  in  Mariposa. — ^The  following  is  a  list  of  the  claims  on  the  mother 
lode,  beginning  at  the  mother  lode  and  going  northward : 

The  Crown  Lead,  4^500  feet  on  the  mother  lode,  besides  claims  on  two  parallel 
lodes.    Not  at  work.     Noticed  elsewhere. 

The  Virginia,  2,500  feet,  crops  out  largely.  A  tnnnol  160  feet  long  strikes  the 
vein  at  a  depth  of  100  feet.  Several  shallow  shafts  have  been  sunk.  Some 
good  quartz  has  been  found,  but  no  work  is  being  done  now.    There  is  no  mill. 

The  Pyles,  1,200  feetj  no  work  done. 

The  Mary  Harrison  has  a  mill,  and  is  at  work. 

The  Clayton,  3,000  feet. 

The  Louisa,  3,000  feet,  is  being  opened  and  explored.  One  shaft  is  down  130 
feet,  and  another  is  being  sunk  to  the  same  depth,  and  a  third,  commenced  on  a 
lower  level,  is  down  90  feet.  A  tunnel  started  near  the  level  of  Maxwell's 
creek,  strikes  the  bottom  of  the  90  foot  shaft.  About  2,000  tons  of  ore  have 
been  taken  out,  and  have  been  crushed  at  the  mill  of  the  Maxwell  Creek  Mining 
Company,  yielding  iS  or  $9  per  ton.  The  mother  is  split  up  here  into  a  number 
of  branches. 

On  the  Margaret,  3,000  feet,  no  work  has  been  done.  In  this  claim  the  mother 
lode  is  split  up  into  a  number  of  narrow  brancheS|  at  least  at  and  near  Maxwell's 
creek,  which  separates  it  from  the  Louisa. 
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The  Pumpkin,  3,000  feet^  is  not  doing  anything.  Several  shafts  have  been 
sank,  and  some  rock  taken  frora  it  seven  or  eight  years  ago  yielded  $40  per  ton. 

The  Nonsuch,  1,400  feet,  is  lyin^  idle. 

Parallel  with  and  opposite  to  the  Nonsuch,  300'^fcct  distant  to  the  eastward, 
on  a  talcose  slate  vein,  is  the  Hidely  and  Cunningham  mine.  A  four-stamp  mill 
commenced  running  last  spring. 

On  the  King  Solomon,  .3,000  feet,  no  work  is  doing. 

The  Yosemite,  3,000  feet,  has  a  tunnel  of  exploration,  but  no  mill,  and  is  not 
at  work. 

The  Peiion  Blanco,  6,000  feet  long,  is  being  explored  by  a  tunnel  nmning 
285  feet  on  the  vein  from  the  northwest  side  of  the  hill,*  and  by  a  cross-tunnel 
from  the  east  side  of  the  hill.  Eight  men  are  at  work,  and  $6,000  or  88,000' 
have  been  spent  on  the  claim.  The  name  is  Spanish,  means  ''  large  white  rock," 
and  was  suggested  by  the  immense  croppings  of  white  quartz  on  the  top  of  the 
high  hill,  wliich  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  land-marks  in  the  western  part  of 
liLuiposa  county. 

The  Murphy, feet,  has  done  nothing. 

The  McAlpin,  1,200  feet,  was  worked  10  years,  first  with  an  arrastra,  and 
afterwards  with  an  eight-stamp.  The  lode  is  here  25  feet  wide.  A  tunnel  strikes 
the  vein  400  feet  below  the  surface,  and  a  shaft  runs  down  160  feet  from  the 
tunnel.  McAlpin  sold  out  in  1864,  and 'left  the  State,  taking  with  him,  if  rumor 
18  right,  $75,000  obtained  net  from  the  mine.  Since  he  left  the  mine  has  not 
paid,  and  the  mill  is  now  standing  idle.  Ten  or  15  feet  eastward  from  the 
main  lode,  and  parallel  with  it,  is  a  companion  vein,  which  has  been  worked  to 
some  extent,  and  is  supposed  by  some  miners  to  be  richer  thai)  the  main  lode. 
The  mill  is  driven  by  water  supplied  by  the  Golden  Rock  Water  Company. 

Claims  in  Tuolumne. — ^I'he  following  claims  are  now  lying  idle  or  only 
partially  worked.  Those  marked  •are  idle;  those  upon  which  work  is  being 
done  are  noUccd : 

ITie  King  Philip*;  theNewhall,^  3,000  feet;  the  Rhodes,*  3,000  feet;  Wood- 
worth,*  3,000  feet;  Wheeler,*  7,500  feet;  Munn*;  Wotcott  and  Rocco*;  the  Oul- 
bCTtson,*  extending  across  the  Tuolumne  river;  here  comes  a  tract*  of  1,200  feet 
in  dispute ;  the  Kelly,*  4,000  feet ;  the  Clio,  2,000  feet,  has  a  lO-stamp  mill,  not  at 
work  now;  the  Scoi'pion*;  the  Northern  Light,*  3,000  feet;  the  Johnson,  the 
Yunm,*  3,150  feet,  and  the  Hector,  are  on  the  Talcose  companion  vein  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  Shawmut  is  on  the  main  lode  and  has  a  mill.  The  £ag1e 
also  has  a  mill. 

The  Chickenhawk  has  two  shafts,  and  is  at  work  with  a  hoisting  engine,  but 
withottt  a  mill.  The  Dickson  &  Co.,*  1,500  feet;  the  Durgan  &  Co.,*  500  or 
600  feet;  the  Golden  Rule*;  the  Simmons  &  Co.,*  800  feet;  the  Miller,  Waller 
&  Co.,*  450  feet;  the  Heslep  &  Co.,*  900  feet;  the  Simon  Whitford  &  Co.,* 
450  feet;  the  Rowe  &  Co.,*  350  feet;  the  Golden  Rule,  1,600  feet,  haa  a  15- 
stamp  mill  in  profitable  operation  on  the  eastern  vein ;  the  Waller  &  App,*  780 
feet,  has  a  shaft  60  feet  deep;  the  Hitchcock,*  500  feet.  The  Nyman,  550  feet, 
has  a  tunnel  150  feet  long,  and  a  shaft  40  feet  deep ;  another  tunnel  is  now  being 
nm  to  open  the  mine.     There  is  no  mill. 

The  Jim  Stuart,*  530  feet,  has  a  shaft  78  feet  deep ;  the  App,  1,000  feet,  has 
been  worked  regularly  for  seven  years  with  a  lO-stamp  mill.  Opposite  to  the 
App,  on  the  eastern  talcose  vein,  is  the  Heslep,  1,650  feet,  which  has  been  at 
work  for  15  years  with  a  10-stamp  mill.  This  claim  extends  beyond  the  App 
and  is  opposite  the  Jim  Stuart  also. 

The  Silver,  1,500  feet,  has  a  lO-stamp  mill,  but  in  May  all  the  work  was 
given  to  opening  the  mine.  The  Sweeny,  1,500  feet,  has  a  five-stamp  mill,  but 
the  mine  has  caved  in,  the  fiume  was  blown  down,  and  no  work  is  being  done. 
One  pocket  near  the  surface  paid  $30,000. 
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Tlie  Tazewell,*  800  foct;  tlie  Denovan  &  Go.;*  the  McGann,*  600  feet;  the 
Moouey  &  Co.,  GOO  feet,  Las  a  four-stamp  mill  in  profitable  operation  working 
the  talcose  vein;  the  Trio,*  2,316  feet,  lias'a  10-stamp  mill;  the  Hai-ris,  1,000 
&et,  has  no  mill,  but  is  being  opened ;  the  Williams  &  Brother,  1,000  feet,  has 
no  mill,  but  is  being  opened;  the  Heist,  1,000  feet,  has  a  four-stamp  mift,  and  is 
paying;  the  Geneml  Hooker,*  1,200  feet;  the  Bawhide  Extension  is  doing 
nothing  now,  though  there  is  a  shaft  200  feet  deep,  which  always  contains  water, 
aometimes  to  within  20  feci  of  the  surface;  in  the  Rawhide  claim  adjoining 
there  is  a  working  shaft  2S0  feet  deep,  and  only  40  feet  distant.  The  Rawhide, 
1,650  feet,  is  owned  by  a  New  York  company,  and  has  a  20-stamp  mill. 

The  Hensley  &  Co.,*  l,30b  feet;  the  Faxon,*  1,000  feet;  the  Quinby,  1,000 
leet,  on  the  eastern  talcose  companion  vein,  has  a  fom*-stamp  mill  which  has  been 
idle  for  years;  the  Chaparral,  1,500  feet,  has  a  five-stamp  mill,  but  is  not  running; 
the  Buckeye,  1,200  feet,  is  on  a  branch  vein  200  feet  west  of  the  main  mother 
lode,  opposite  to  the  Chaparral. 

The  Horsely,*  1,500  feet,  has  sunk  a  shaft  20  feet  deep ;  the  Meader  &  Car- 
rington,*  1,500  feet^  has  a  four-stamp  mill;  the  Hawkeye,*  1,000  feet;  the  Silver 
Hill,*  1,500  feet;  the  Gillis,*  1,200  feet;  the  Gillis  No.  2,*  1,?00  feet;  the 
Seavers,*  1,000  feet;  the  Watt*;  the  Alsop  &;  Co.,*  reaches  to  the  Stanislaus 
river.  •  . 

The  following  oLums  are  on  an  eastern  branch  or  companion  vein  of  the 
mother  lode,  commencing  at  the  Rawhide,  and  running  northward  to  the  Stau- 
ifilaus  river. 

First  is  a  piece  of  unclaimed  ground  where  no  lode  has  been  found.  The 
White  Senior*  claim;  the  Tom  White,*  1,200  feet;  the  Patterson,  has  a  10- 
atamp  mill,  but  only  five  are  running ;  the  Gillis,  *  1,200  feet;  the  Jackson;*  the 
Waters;*  the  Rector,*  1,200  feet,  has  sunk  a  shaft  52  feet  deep;  the  Watts, 
1,000  feet,  is  now  at  work  prospecting,  about  $15,000  have  been  taken  from 
small  veins  at  the  surface ;  the  Mt.  Stanislaus,*  3,000  feet. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Stanislaus  river,  in  the  bed  of  which  no  large  vein  is 
discoverable.  Here,  as  at  Maxwell's  creek,  the  lode  is  split  up  into  a  multitude 
of  little  branches. 

Claims  in  Calavesas. — Immediately  north  of  the  Stanislaus  river,  on  the 
line  of  the  mother  lode,  Carson  hill  rises  to  an  elevation  of  1,600  feet  above  the 
river ;  and  the  lode  in  passing  through  the  hill  appears  to  split  into  three  branches. 
On  the  eastern  branch  are  the  following,  viz :  the  Vkginia,*  1,000  feet ;  the 
Adjunction,*  800  feet ;  the  Carson  Hill,  has  done  some  work,  but  is  not  doing  any- 
thing now  ;  the  South  Carolina,  2,550  feet,  has  yielded  $400,000,  and  is  now  closed ; 
the  Enterprise,*  800  feet ;  the  Reser\'e,  980  feet,  is  being  reopened,  but  has  no 
mill,  the  yield  has  been  $130,000. 

•  These  are  all  the  oliums  on  the  eastern  branch.  On  the  middle  branch  are  the 
following,  oo&imencing  at  the  river,  and  running  northward :  the  Stanislaus,* 
1,200  feet ;  the  Mineral  Mountain,*  3,000  feet ;  the  Mclones,*  1,200  feet. 

On  the  western  or  Santa  Cruz  branch  is  the  Santa  Cruz*  mine,  3,000  feet ;  the 
Morgan,  500  feet,  has  no  mill,  but  is  at  work,  yielded  $2,800,000  in  1850 
and  1851 ;  the  Kentucky,*  220  feet ;  the  Iron  Rock,  1,300  feet,  is  doing  nothing, 
though  some  very  good  rock  was  found  in  short  tunnels  and  shafts ;  the  Chi^Mur- 
tal,*  3,031  feet ;  the  Chaparral  HiU,  3,200  feet,  is  now  at  work  tiking  out  rock, 
but  has  no  mill. 

Here  comes  a  ^ace  where  the  vein  haa  not  been  found. 

The  Hanford,  900  feet  ;*  the  Hanford  and  Sheai-s.* 

Here  comes  an  interval  of  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  before  we  reach  the  town 
of  Angels.  /  .•• 

The  Stickles,  400  feet,  has  a  10-stamp  mill  at  work ;  the  Calaveras,*  1,100 
foot,  had  a  nine-stamp  mill  which  was  moved  away ;  the  Lightner,  400  feet,*  had  a 
10-stamp  mill, but  it  has  been  moved  away;  the  Angel,  900  feet,  has  a  30-stamp 
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mill^  now  at  woik ;  the  Hill,  412  feet,  has  produced  $250,000,  and  has  a  Id- 
stamp  nuir  at  work;  the  Bovee,  450  feet,  has  produced  8600,000,  and  has  a  10- 
stamp  mill  at  work ;  the  Fritz,*  600^  feet,  had  a  ID-stamp  mill,  which  was  morsd 
away. 

Here  oomes  another  space  where  the  mother  lode  is  not  traceable  on  the  surface, 
aad  has  not  been  traced.  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  crosses  the  Mokelumn^ 
river  about  three  miles  west  of  Mokelamne  Hill. 

Claims  in  ^jcabor. — North  of  that  river,  in  Amador  county,  we  have 
the  following:  the  Tibbetts  &  Oorliss;*  the  Hay  ward,  1,800  feet,  has  56 
stamps  at  work,  crashing  80  tons  per  day,  and  has  been  at  ^ork  since  1858^ 
the  reputed  yield  is  $27  per  ton  gross,  and  ^2  net,  or  more  than  $600,000 
net  per  year ;  the  Loring  Hill,  700  feet,  has  been  worked  for  10  years.  Oppo- 
■te  to  the  Loring  Hill,  on  a  parallel  vein,  is  the  Eailroad,  800  f&et.  This 
mine  has  yielded  $70,000,  and  is  now  at  work,  bat  has  no  mill.  The  Wild- 
man,  1,130  feet,  is  down  530  feet,  and  has  drifted  200  feet,  but  the  12-Btamp 
mill  is  employed  in  doing  custom-work ;  the  Mahoney  has  been  working  five 
years,  with  a  15-8tamp  mill ;  *the  Lincoln,  2,378  feet,  has  worked  10  or  12 
years,  but  the  20-6tamp  mill  is  now  engaged  in  custom-work ;  the  Bamhart,* 
1,000  foet ;  the  Comet,  750  feet,  has  commenced  prospecting ;  the  Herbertville, 
1,200  feet,  had  a  30-8tamp  mill,  which  never  paid,  and  was  bumod  down. 
No  work  is  being  done  at  the  mine.  The  Keystone,  has  a  20-Btamp  niill» 
has  worked  steadily  since  1851,  and  has  produced  about  $700,000.  Opposite  ta 
the  Keystone,  on  a  companion  vein,  is  the  Spring  Hill,  1,200  feet,  which  has 
crashed  50,000  tons  of  quartz,  but  obtained  little  profit.  It  has  a  30-stainp 
mill,  whieh  is^idle,  with*  the  exc«eption  of  five  stamps  engaged  in  custom- work. 
The  Amador,  1,300  feet,  was  worked  to  a  depth  of  240  feet  some  years  ago,  bat 
afterwards  caved  in,  and  has  stood  idle  now,  for  some  time ;  the  Bunker  Hill^ 
1,200  feet,  is  at  work  with  an  eight-stamp  mill ;  the  Mayflower,*  1,2Q0  feet ; 
the  Hazard,*  800  feet,  has  an  eight-stamp  mill ;  the  Pennsylvania,*  1,000  feet ; 
the  Loyal,*  600  feet,  has  a  20-8tamp  steam  mill ;  the  Italian,  340  feet,  haa 
a  six-stamp  mill,  which  has  crushed  about  2,000  tons ;  the  Seaton,  1,200  feet,  has 
a  40-stamp  mill,  and  has  worked  about  10,000  tons  of  quarts,  which  averaged 
eight  or  nine  dollars.  The  mill  is  not  running,  but  the  mine  is  being  opened. 
The  McDonald,*  800  feet ;  the  Potosi,  800  feet,  is  at  work  with  a  sixteen-staap 
mill ;  the  Webster,*  600  feet,  had  a  mill,  which  was  moved  away ;  the  Plymoutii, 
1,200  feet,  is  being  worked  with  a  15-starap  mill ;  the  Enterprise,  is  at  work 
with  a  lO-staanp  mill;  the  Challen,*  1,000  teet;  the  Green  Aden,*  1,200  foet^ 
has  a  shaft  100  feet  deep;  the  Hobper,*  1,200  feet;  the  Noe,*  800  feet;  thd 
Bachmond,  800  feet,  has  a  10-stamp  mill,  but  the  only  work  now  being  don^ 
is  prospecting. 

Here  wo  reach  the  Gosnmnes  river,  and  north  of  this  the  lode  has  not  been 
traced  distinctly,  although  .the  Pacific  lode  at  Placerville  appears  to  have  ita 
oluuactenstics. 


SBCTIOlf    III. 

MARIPOSA    COUNTY. 

Mariposa*  county,  the  aouthemmost  of  the  rich  placer  mining  counties  of  the 
Saccamento  baain,  lies  between  parallels  37^  and  38^  of  north  latitude,  and 
reaches  from  the  summit  of  the  Siena  Nevada  to  the  low  land  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley.  The  northern  boundary  is  the  divide  between  the  Tuolumne  and 
Hacoede  rivers,  and  the  southern  is  a  line  drawn  northeastward  from  the  point 

^  Jhit  name  of  thu  county  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  *'  Las  Moriposaa,"  The  Butterflies.' 
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\¥bere  the  Ghowchilla  river  strikes  the  plm.  The  only  permanent  stream  in 
tiie  county  is  the  Merced ;  the  so-called  Mariposa  river  is  a  little  brook  which 
can  readily  be  stepped  across  in  the  summer  season. 

The  distance  of  the  town  of  Mariposa  from  Stockton  is  90  miles,  and  the 
ordinary  charge  for  freight  in  the  summer  is  $25  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  A 
stage  runs  to  Bear  Valley  in  a  day  from  Stockton,  and  the  fare  is  $10.  Another 
stage  line  runs  to  Coulterville,  and  the  fare  there  is  $10,  and  the  distance  is 
made  in  one  day.  The  county  tax  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  f  3  19  per  $100 
•f  taxable  property.  Coulterville  lies  north  and  Bear  Valley  south  of  the 
Mercede  river,  the  banks  of  which,  in  that  vicinity,  are  so  steep  and  high  that  no 
wagon  road  has  been  made  across  it ;  and  although  the  distance  from  one  town 
to  the  other  by  the  horse  trail  is  only  10  miles,  it  is  45  by  the  wagon  road. 

Sectional  area  of  Mariposa  county,  1,884  square  miles.  Population  in  1860, 
6,243;  estimated  in  1866,  4,170.  Assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1865, 
$1,237,370.  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Watson,  constructing  engineer  of  the  projected  Cop- 
peropolis  and  Stockton  railroad  says :  ^'  From  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
pursuits  of  th2  inhabitants,  Mariposa  imports  of  merchandise  4,240  tons  per 
annum,  which,  with  an  increase  of  population  to  the  standsgrd  of  Nevada  county, 
and  the  consequent  development  of  her  vast  resources,  would  be  quadrupled  in 
a  very  short  time.  The  down  freights  &om  this  county,  consisting  of  copper 
ores,  wool,  hides,  &o.,  amount  to  920  tons  annually.  The  principal  points  of 
shipping  are  Homitas,  Princetown,  Agua  Erie,  Mariposa,  Coulterville  and  Bear 
Valley.     Total  up  and  down  freights,  5,160  tons." 

The  shipment  of  gold  dust  irom  Coulterville  was  $13,285  in  July,  1866; 
$13,500  in  August;  $17,000  in  September;  $24,900  in  October;  $14,790  in 
November ;  $7,280  in  December ,  $4,950  quartz  and  $9,484  placer  in  January, 
1867;  $11,050  placer  and  $14,800  in  March;  and  $8,080  quartz  and  $3,660 
placer  in  April. 

The  avei*age  monthly  shipment  of  treasure  from  the  town  of  Mariposa  is 
$17,000  or  $18,000. 

There  are  two  small  ditches  south  of  the  Mei*cede  river,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Grolden  Rock  ditch  extending  to  Peuon  Blanco,  and  these  are  the  only  ditches 
in  the  county.  In  proportion  to  the  yield  of  gold,  Mariposa  has  fewer  ditches 
than  any  other  county  in  the  State. 

Placbe  MjraiNa. — ^Many  of  the  plac-er  districts  in  the  county  have  been  very 
rich,  but  the  diggings  have  in  no  place  been  deep,  and  they  would  long  ago  have 
been  exhausted  if  there  had  been  large  ditches  to  supply  water;  but  these  were 
lacking,  so  washing  has  been  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  for  only  a  brief 
period  each  year.  The  richness  of  the  ground  and  the  coarseness  of  the  gold 
lias  enabled  the  minera  to  make  a  profit  sometimes  by  dry  digging  or  scratching 
the  gravel  over  with  a  butcher-knife.  MaxwelPs  Creek,  Blue  Gulch,  Bear  Creek, 
Wliite's  Gulch,  Peuon  Blanco,  the  north  fork  of  the  Mercede,  the  banks  of  the 
main  J\£ercede,  and  the  vicinities  of  the  towns  of  Mariposa  and  Homitas  were 
especially  rich.  In  Maxwell's  Creek,  about  1852,  the  common  yield  was  $15  or 
$20  per  day  to  tbe  man,.and  in  1863  two  miners  in  two  months  washed  out 
$16,000  at  Peuon  Blanco.  In  1850  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  on  the  Mercede,  had  a 
population  of  400  niinei^s.  There  are  now  a  dozen  small  and  shallow  hydraulic 
claims  there,  which  pay  about  $4  per  (lay  to  the  man.  The  population  of  the 
bend  numbers  100,  of  whom  half  are  Chinamen.  •  On  the  top  of  Buckhom 
mountain,  east  of  Coulterville,  at  an  elevation  1,500  feet  above  the  Mercede 
river,  there  is  a  placer  which  pays  well  while  it  rains,  but  cannot  be  worked  at 
any  other  time  for  want  of  water.  Flyaway,  in  a  gully  by  the  side  of  Buckhom 
mountain,  is  also  rich,  but  there,  too,  no  water  can  be  got  save  during  rains. 

Agriculture. — There  is  no  agriculture  in  Mariposa  county  worthy  of  note. 
There  is  not  one  large  orchard,  vineyard,  or  grain  farm.  Only  a  small  quantity 
of  rain  falls,  and  the  soil  appears  to  bo  of  a  very  dry  nature.    A  large  portion 
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«f  the  omr&ce  is  oooapied  by  steep  hills,  wLich  prove  their  thirsty  character  by 
gDstaiiiing  no  vegetation  save  the  chemisal.  There  are  no  ditches  to  sustain 
iirigation,  and  as  the  most  populous  part  of  the  coanty  was  the  Mariposa  grant, 
die  residents  there  having  no  title  had  no  sufficient  inducement  to  invest  money 
m  planting  trees  and  vines.  The  western  part  of  the  county  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  ofaemisal  hills,  with  occasionally  small  dales  with  scattered  oak  trees.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  there  are  some  plains  about  3,000  feet  high,  and  these 
have  a  rich  and  moist  soil  and  may  some  day  become  for  more  valjiable  than 
they  are  now.  Still  farther  east,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  or  rnore,  we  come 
to  large  forests  of  good  pine  timber,  with  occasional,  groves  of  the  big  ti*eo. 

YosEKiTE. — One  of  the  resources  of  the  county  is  the  possession  of  the 
Yosemite  valley,  which  is  destined  to  be  a  favorite  place  of  resort  when  access 
IS  cheaper  and  more  comfortable  than  at  present.  Tiie  trip  can' now  be  made 
fin>m  San  Francisco  to  the  valley  and  back  in  eight  days  for  $75,  staying  only 
a  day  in  the  valley,  but  the  average  amount  spent  on  the  trip  by  visitors  is  not 
less  than  $150.  On  the  Coulterville  trail  there  is  a  stretch  of  39  miles  to  be 
made  on  horseback,  with  no  house  on  the  way ;  and  on  the  Mariposa  trail  the 
nearest  house  to  the  valley  is  25  miles  off.  Thus  there  is  no  mode  of  reaching 
the  place  except  a  hard 'ride  over  a  very  rugged  road,  and  it  is  a  severe  trial  to 
persons  unaccustomed  to  riding  horseback.  A  wagon  road  might  be  made,  but 
some  of  the  people  on  the  route  think  it  their  policy  to  prevent  the  construction 
of  a  road.  Near  the  Mariposa  trail  is  a  fine  grove  of  the  big  trees.  The  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  Yosemite  in  1864  ^as  240 ;  in  1865,  360 ;  and  in  1866,  620. 

Thb  Mariposa  Estate. — ^The  Mariposa  Estate,  or  Fremont  Grant,  as  it  is 

sometimeB  called,  contains  44,380  acres,  or  about  70  square  miles.     It  reaches 

12  miles  from  east  to  west,  and'  12^  miles  from  north  to  south.     Its  greatest 

length,  from  northwest  to  southeast,  is  about  17  miles,  and  its  average  width 

nearly  5  miles.     Its  northern  line  touches  the  Mercer  river,  the  southern  the 

town  of  Bridgeport.     It  includes  the  towns  of  Mariposa,  Bridgeport,  Guadalupe, 

Arkansas  Flat,  Lower  Agua  Fria,  Upper  Agua  Fria,  Princeton,  Moqnt  Ophir, 

and  Bear  Valley.     The  grant  was  made  while  California  was  under  the  dominion 

of  Mexico,  to  Juan  B.  Alvarado,  and  it  was  purchased  in  1847  by  J.  C.  Fremont, 

who  presented  his  claim  for  the  land  to  the  United  States  laud  commission, 

and  it  was  finally  confirmed  to  him,  and  the  patent  was  issued  February,  1856. 

The  original  grant  was  of  land  suitable  for  grazing  purposes  in  the  basin  of  the 

Mariposa  river,  but  the  boundaries  were  not  fixed,  and  the  grantee  had  the  right 

,  of  locating  tbo^laim  on  any  land  within  a  large  area.     When  the  ^rant  was  to 

be  surveyed  Fremont  said  he  wanted  a  long  strip  of  land  in  the  low-land  on 

hoth  banks  of  the  Mariposa  river;  but  the  United  States  surveyor  told  him  tho 

survey  must  be  in  a  compact  form.     Then,  instead  of  taking  a  compact  area  of 

gnmng  land  and  worthless  mountain,  he  swung  his  grant  round  and  covered  the 

Taloable  Fine  Tree  and  Josephine  mines,  nea>  the  Mercede  river,  besides  a  number 

of  others  which  had  been  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  miners,  who  had  long 

been  BEuniliar  with  Fremont,  and  had  never  heard  the  least  intimation  from  him 

that  be  would  in  any  event  lay  claim  to  their  works.     Personal  indignation  thus 

came  in  to  embitter  a  quarrel  involving  large  pecuniary  interests;  but  the  patent 

did  not  necessarily  give  the  gold  of  the  grant  to  Fremont.     Under  the  Mexican 

law  the  grantee  had  no  right  to  the  minerals,  and  tho  American  law^  spoke  of  a 

oonfirmatibn,  not  an  enlargement,  of  the  Mexican  title.     Here  then  was  another 

sobject  for  litigation,  and  at  last,  in  1859,  that  matter  was  settled  by  a  decision 

that  an  American  patent  for  limd  carries  the  minerals  with  it.     The  adverse 

claimants  defied  the  offceiB  of  the  law;  the  mi;ies  were  convci*ted  into  fortifico- 

ticns;  the  mouths  of  the  tunnels  were  banicoded;  there  were  besiegers  and 

besieged;  several  men  were  killed;  but  at  last,  in  1859,  Fremont  triumphed,  and 

under  his  Mexican  grant  obtained  land  which  the  Mexican  goveniment  did  not 

intend  to  grant^  and  mineralB  which  it  systematicaUy  reserved! 
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In  a  short  time  after  the  title  was  8atis£aotorily  settled  the  yield  of  ^old  horn 
the  quartz  mines  of  the  estate  became  very  large.  The  monthly  production  in 
1860  averaged  $39,500;  m  1861,  $53,500;  in  1862,  the  year  of  the  great  flood, 
which  injured  the  mills,  flooded  mines,  and  broke  up  roads,  $43,500 ;  and  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1863,  $77,000.  In  March,  1863,  the  yield  was  $94,000;  in 
April,  $92,000 ;  and  in  May,  $101,000.  The  production  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  figure  of  $100,000  per  month,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  still  further  increase. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  estate  was  sold  to  an  incorporated  company  in  New 
York  city,  and  the  stock  put  upon  the  market  in  the  midst  of  the  San  Francisco 
mining  stock  fever,  which  extended  its  influence  across  'the  continent.  The 
prosi>ectus  of  the  company  presented  a  very  attractive  picture  to  speculatorB. 
The  average  monthly  yield  for  three  years  and  a  half  had  been  $50,000,  and  for 
half  a  year  the  net  profits  had  equalled  that  sum.  The  reports  of  various  mining 
engineera  indicated  that  the  results  of  future  workings  would  be  still  better. 
Messrs.  Wakelee  and  Gamett,  who  spoke  with  great  caution,  and  expressed 
doubts  about'  the  value  of  the  Mariposa,  the  Pine  Tree,  and  Josephine  minee^ 
still  thought  that  the  monthly  productions  of  the  estate  could  soon  be  raised  to 
$220,000,  at  an  ex})ense  of  not  more  than  $50,000,  leaving  $170,000  net  monthly 
income.     Dr.  J.  Adelberg,  speaking  of  the  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine  mines,  said : 

.  In  regard  to  the  Talne  of  the  veins,  I  can  say  no  more  than  that  their  yield  in  precious 
metal  is  limited  only  by  the  amoHnt  of  v^ork  done  in  them;  bat  I  recollect  Mr.  Frdmont 
oDce  commissioning  me  to  make  an  estimate  as  to  their  endurance  in  the  limits  of  the  longi-  ^ 
tudinal  extent  now  opened.    I  found  by  calculation  that  they  would  yi^ld  for  3SS  years  100 ' 
tons  daily,  without  the  requisition  of  pumps.    I  mean  down  to  the  wat^r  level. 

Mr.  Timothy  C.  AUyn  made  a  report  on  the  propei^y  in  December,  1862,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  yield  could  be  increased  $100,000  per  month, 
gross,  and  $50,000  net.  A  repoi-t  equally  favorable  by  Mr.  Olaudet  was  also 
published.  Professor  Whitney,  a  most  careful,  conscientious,  and  competent 
aothority,  had  said: 

The  quantity  of  material  which  can  be  mined  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  termed 
inexhaustible.  I  can  hardly  see  a  limvt  to  the  amount  of  ^old  which  the  property  is  capable 
of  producing,  except  in  the  time,  space,  and  capital  required  to  erect  the  necessary  mills, 
build  roads  to  them,  and  open  mines,  so  as  to  keep  them  supplied  with  ore. 

With  these  opinions  and  facts,  large  quantities  of  the  stock  were  purchased, 
and  there  were  Iq^rge  quantities  of  it  to  be  purchased,  for  the  paper  capital  of 
the  company  was  $10,000,000. 

The  company  was  organized  by  Fremont's  creditors,  who  had  become  owners 
of  the  property;  but  instead  of  cancelling  the  debt  and  taking  stock  for  it, they 
took  a  mortgage  for  $15,000,000,  payable  in  gold,  and  issued  the  stock  subject 
to  that  debt,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  incumbrance  on  the  property; 
at  least  that  was  the  supposition  of  many  who  bought  the  stock.  It  soon' 
appeared,  however,  that  there  were  $480,000  in  gold  due,  besides  $300,000  on  the 
garrison  lien,  $50,000  on  the  Clark  mortgage,  and  $130,000  to  workmen  and 
others  in  California.  The  new  company  selected  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted  for  their 
manager,  and  he  took  charge  of  the  estate  on  the  14th  November,  1864.  He 
found  everything  in  confusion.  The  production  had  fallen  off  very  suddenly 
after  the  sale.  It  seemed  as  if  every  nerve  had  been  strained  to  make  the  yield 
•f  May  as  laj'ge  as  possible,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  sale  was  made  the  produc- 
tion decreased  more  than  50  per  cent!  The  yield  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1863  before  the  sale  was  $385,000,  and  during  the  last  six  after  the  sale  was 
$186,993.  In  the  former  periocl  there  was  a  net  profit  of  $50,000  per  month; 
iH  the  latter  a  net  loss  of  $80,000. 

In  May,  1864,  Professor  Silliman  made  a  repori  on  the  estate,  in  which  he 

said: 

» 

A  person  accustomed  to  view  mines  must  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  first  view  of  this 
eetate,  not  more  with  the  gpreat  extent  and  vigor  of  the  former  workings— evidence  of  which 
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if  feea  equally  in  the  nnderground  extraction  and  in  the  enrfaoe  works,  railroads,  miHa, 
trslls,  wagon  roads,  warehouses,' and  workshops — than  with  the  equally  conspicnons  fact  that 
the  former  owners  had  no  regard  for  their  successors,  inasmuch  as  thev  have  in  every  instance 
▼iolatod  in  the  most  remarmtble  manner  that  fundamental  maxim  of  all  successful  mining, 
namdy,  to  keep  works  of  exploration  well  in  advance  of  ^orks  of  extraction.  The  nofflect 
of  this  maxim,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  never  of  doubtful  issue.  In  your  case  the  result  has  been 
peculiarly  nnfortunate,  since  your  estate  is  not  a  mine,  but  a  vast  collection  of  mineral  veins, 
on  many  of  which  viduable  mines  may  be  developed,  and  on  some  ai  which  snch  develop- 
ments were  made  of  an  encouraging  character,  but  the  neglect  to  apply  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  complete  suspension  of  three  of  the  mills,  the  partial  suspension  of 
a  fourth,  and  the  supply  of  the  fifth  tor  a  time  with  an  inferior  quality  of  ore,  all  because  the 
v^ns  on  which  these  mills  depended  for  ore  were  worked  on  the  improvident  plan  of  taking 
all  the  ore  in  sight  as  far  and  as  fast  as  it  could  be  found,  but  never  anticipating  the  evil 
day,  sinking  shafts  and  driving  levels  long  enough  in  advance  of  the  caWa  of  the  present 
boor  to  foresee  disaster,  much  less  to  prevent  it. 

A  mine  is  a  storehouse  in  which  are  garnered  certain  treasures  of  large,  it  may  be,  but  not 
fnexhaostible  supply.  Certain  it  is,  the  ore  which  has  been  mined  will  never  recur.  Henqs,- 
it  is  the  fate  of  all  mines  at  some  period  to  become  exhausted.  The  only  compensation  to 
Mt  cizcnmstance  is  in  the  possession  by  one  company  of  a  considerable  number  of  minee 
which  may  be  brought,  in  succession,  into  activity,  so  as  to  supplement  each  other.  Your 
position  in  this  respect  is  one  of  immense  strength ;  not  only  do  you  hold  on  the  Mariposa 
estate  a  vast  plexus  of  veins,  of  most  of  which  very  little  is  Known  at  present,  but  you  also 
own  a  great  length  of  country  on  several  veins,  the  character  of  which  is  already  proved. 
li  IbUoiwa  from  tnis  state  of  facts  that,  with  the  frugal  and  timely  application  of  capital,  you 
ought  never  to  be  in  a  position  where  the  partial  or  complete  exhaustion  of  a  particular  mine, 
or  of  several  mines,  should  be  severely  felt  on  your  general  production,  nor  would  it  be  m 
fo-day  had  it  been  the  interest  of  those  who  preceded  you  to  apply  thb  simple  maxim  already 
quoted.  But  the  reckless  disregard  of  this  sound  principle  has  resulted,  not  only  in  a  partial 
soBpension  of  yonr  production  ofgold — amounting  to  a  serious  disappointment  of  well-founded 
hopes — but,  still  worse,  in  the  aSmost  destruction  of  certain  parts  of  the  mines,  where  the 
usual  piers  of  vein  have  been  removed  for  milling,  leaving  the  mines  to  crush  in,  endanger- 
ing not  human  life  only,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  mines  themselves.  The  simple  result 
of  all  this  has  been,  that  your  manager  found  himself,  at  the  outset  of  your  occupancy,  face 
to  face  with  a  most  embarrassing  and  painful  state  of  facts,  with  the  alternative  before  him 
of  throwing  off  the  duty  he  had  undertaken  or  of  grappling  with  the  difficulties  and,  by  a 
series  of  judicious  measures,  extricating  this  noble  estate  from  its  disastrous  position.  For- 
tonately  for  all  concerned,  he  elected  the  latter  alternative;  and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to 
point  out  in  what  manner  he  has,  with  great  good  judgment,  proposed  to  meet  the  difficulties 
he  has  foond. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  from  the  facts  and  statemeutis  already  detailed  in  this  report,  that  yon 
hold  an  estate  of  very  great  value,  but  also  in  a  great  degree  imdevelopod,  and  demanding  a 
faoge  amonnt  of  active  capital  for  its  proper  management.  That  the  judicious  use  of  money 
will  be  levarded,  and  that  speedily,  by  exploring  the  undeveloped  quartz  veins  of  the  estate, 
is  too  obvious,  I  trust,  after  the  arguments  and  facts  already  set  forth,  to  require  further  illus- 
tration. All  explorations  will  not  oe  fruitful  certainly,  but  those  which  are  so  Mrill  beome 
so  largely  remunerative  that  they  will  cancel  the  others.  By  no  other  plan  can  you  hope  to 
manage  the  estate  with  honor  or  profit.  By  this  method  you  will  be  sure  to  develop  a  vast 
value,  which  will  render  your  stock  desirable  as  a  permanent  and  safe  mvostment.  By  any 
other  system  you  may  attain  a  spasmodic  vitality — to  be  followed  soon  by  a  total  collapse. 

Tour  manager  fully  appreciates  these  views,  and  his  plans  now  in  progress  of  development 
will  not  fail  to  secure  the  early  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  Mariposa  estate. 

In  1864  the  yield  was  $465,000,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  mines  and  mills 
$760,000.  With  a  debt  of  $3,000,000,  (that  was  about  the  figure  on  the  Ist 
JanoaiT,  1865,)  and  a  monthly  loss  of  $20,000,  the  company  was  evidently  not 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  On  the  23d  January,  1865,  a  committee  of  stock- 
holders, appointed  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  company,  made  a  report, 
and  recommended  that  money  be  raised  by  assessment  or  loan  to  pay  the  most 
pressing  debts,  so  that  the  work  might  be  continued.  They  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  property  was  '*  worth  preserving  to  the  stockholders/'  and  that 
the  embarrassments  were  ''owing  to  defective  organization  and  want  of  working 
capital."  The  company ^id  not  succeed  in  raising  the  money  to  pay  their  most 
pressing  debts,  and  the  estate  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dodge  Brothers,  ci^d- 
itors,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  work  it  and  pay  their  own  and  othei's' 
debts. 

The  trustees  found^  according  to  their  own  statement,  that  they  had  spent 
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more  at  the  end  of  a  year  than  they  had  received ;  and  the  company  being  dis- 
satisfied, brought  suit  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  who  is  now 
(May,  1867,)  in  possession.* 

*  Mr.  Mark  Brnmagin,  president  of  the  compaDy,  under  date  of  September  6,  1867,  giyes 
the  following  Btatement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Mariposa  estate : 

After  a  period  of  legal  and  financial  difficalties  which  have  weighed  heavily  upon  the  Mari- 
posa estate,  the  companv  have  succeeded  in  successfully  terminating  the  long  pending  law- 
suit with  the  lessees.  A  final  settlement  has  been  made  with  the  Messrs.  Dodge  Brothers, 
(the  lessees,)  bj  which  they  rel'mauish  to  the  company  all  their  rights  under  the  Olmstead 
lease  for  the  possession  of  the  whole  property. 

The  floating  debt  has  been  reduced  from  about  $200,000  to  less  than  $60,000,  which  has 
been  concentrated  into  holders  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  the  company,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  made  payable  in  instalments  running  through  the  next  twelve 
months. 

The  Mariposa  estate  consists  of  upwards  of  44,000  acres  of  gold-bearing  land,  in  the  heart 
of  the  mineral  region  of  California.  It  contiuns  more  than  1,000  auriferous  qaartz  veins, 
of  which  some  30  have  been  partially  opened,  and  proved  to  be  paying  veins  when  provided 
with  proper  reduction  works.  Of  these  mines  only  five  have  been  supplied  with  machinery, 
and  tnat  of  a  primitive 'kind,  and  very  inefficient  for  saving  gold.  Where  thousands  have 
been  taken  from  the  estate,  millions  of  dolltu^  have  been  lost  by  bad  management  and*  worth- 
less machineiy. 

The  working  of  the  Josephine  and  Pine  Tree  mines  for  the  year  1860,  and  to  the  date  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  company,  shows  an  average  gross  yield  of  $8  5^H  ^  ^^^  ton.  From 
that  time  the  yield  for  the  above  two  mines  has  been  respectively,  as  follows: 

The  Pine  Tree  mine,  under  the  succeeding  management,  yielded,  in  gross,  an  average  of 
$6  per  ton  ;  the  lower  run  having  been  $4  21,  and  the  highest,  $9  97  per  ton. 

The  books  kept  by  the  Olmsted  management  also  exhibit  the  following  in  regard  to  the 
Josephine  mine :  The  lowest  run  for  any  one  clean  up  was  $2  4i  per  ton ;  th^  highest,  $7  05 
per  ton,  making  an  average  gross  yield  for  this  period  of  $4  ^2  per  ton.  In  brief,  the  average 
yield  of  this  mmp  was  at  that  time  so  low  that  it  was  partially  abandoned  as  worthless  by 
their  method  of  ^ving  gold. 

Under  the  next  management,  (that  of  the  lessees  of  the  company  who  succeeded  Olmsted,) 
the  books  show  that  the  quartz  from  these  two  mines  was  worked  together  with  an  average 
gross  yield  of  $9  01  per  ton,  the  ore  having  been  more  or  less  selected. 

The  Pine  Tree  vein  is  in  some  places  over  30  feet  wide,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  Jose- 
phine, which  has  a  width  of  some  12  feet,  both  mines  cropping  oat  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Bullion,  1,500  feet  above  the  Mercer  river,  at  which  the  Benton  mills  are  located. 

The  Josephine  contains  considerable  salphurets,  while  the  Pine  Tree  has  rather  the  charac- 
ter of  a  **  free  gold"  vein.  Both  have-  more  or  less  of  oily  substances  in  the  seams  of  the 
veins.  The  ore  contains  largely  of  '*  float  gold,"  so  fine  that  it  floats  for  hours  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  < 

-■  Quartz  from  these  mines  is  now  supplied  to  the  mills  from  the  tunnels  penetrating  the 
veins  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  it  is  designed  to  open  them  by  a  tunnel  at  the  base,  some 
thousand  feet  below  the  present  workings,  which  will  insure  an  unfailing  supply  of  ora 

Under 'the  company's,  or  present  management,  since  we  obtained  full  possession,  we  have 
changed  the  Bear  Valley  mill  into  the  **  eureka  process"  for  saving  gold.  This  mode  of 
disintegration  produces  a  fine,  almost  impalpable  powder,  like  superfine  flour.  Half  a  ton 
of  this  is  enclosed  dry  in  an  iron  receiver.  Superheated  steam  or  gas  is  admitted,  which,  ia 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  desulphurizes  and  drives  o£f  all  base  metals  and  oily  sabstances. 
Quicksilver  is  then  introduced,  and  a  portion  evaporized,  and  is  afterwards  condensed  by 
common  steam  and  cold  water.  An  ingeniously  consti*uctcd  shaking  table,  of  copper,  about 
20. feet  long,  on  a  wooden  frame,  witn  riffles  of  a  peculiar  formation,  gives  to  the  water 
and  pulverized  substance,  with  the  amalgam,  the  same  action  as  tbat  of  the  ocean  surf,  an 
undertow.  As  the  mass  descends  on  the  table,  the  amalgam,  from  its  metallic  weight,  grad- 
ually clears  itself  from  the  quartz  substances,  and  the  gold  is  easily  and  quickly  collected  in 
the  troughs  of  the  riffles ;  and  so  effectually  that  the  residue  contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  gold. 

With  this  mill  the  company  have  recently  worked  some  800  tons  of  quartz  from  the 
Josephine  mine.  The  lowest  yield  at  any  clean  up  was  $31  per  ton;  the  highest  waa 
$173  per  ton ;  giving  an  average  of  $40  53  per  ton.  In  the  greater  portion  of  this  quartz 
not  a  particle  of  gold  could  be  discerned  before  crushing.  From  these  facts  it  will  readily 
appear  why  the  property  has  hitherto  paid  no  dividends. 

Captain  Henry  J.  Hall,  a  practical  and  experienced  quartz  miner,  has  now  charge  of  the 
mines  and  mills  of  the  company,  and  is  adapting  the  eureka  gj^ld-saviug  process  to  all  the 
mills  of  the  estate.  The  aggregate  capacity  of  these  mills  under  former  manageoiont  was  292 
tons  daily,  or  about  7,500  tons  per  month,  a  capacity  which  still  exists.  The  mills  are  located 
near  the  Josephine,  Pine  Tree,  Mariposa,  Mount  Ophir,  and  Princeton  mines, /all  proved  to 
bo  large,  well  defined,  and  inexhaustible  veins.  There  may  be  easily  taken  out  from  these 
fiyo  mines,  at  the  present  time,  200  tons  of  gold  ore  per  day,  and  increased  on  the  present 
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Expenenced  quartz  miners,  familiar  with  the  estate,  are  almost  mianimous  in 
the  opinion  that  the  Princeton,  the  Pine  Tree,  and  the  Josephine  mines  are 
ha  from  exhausted,  bnt,  on  the  contmry,  that  they  are  all  very  valuable,  and 
OQght  to  be  made  to  pay  well,  and  that  the  failures  of  the  last  four  years  are  to 
be  ascribed  mainly  to  bad  management.  It  is  true  that  when  the  Mariposa 
company  took  possession  the  mines  were  not  opened  in  advance  as  they  should 
have  been  j  but  they  were  opened,  the  position  of  the  pay  chimneys  was  deter# 
mined,  the  hoisting  works  and  pumps  and  mills  were  in  working  order,  with 
capacity  to  crush  and  amalgamate  150  tons  of  rock  per  day ;  there  were  experi- 
enced miners  present,  familiar  with  the  character  of  each  vein ;  there  was  a  rail- 
road for  transporting  the  rock  of  two  of  the  principal  mines  to  the  mill ;  and 
there  were  improvements  that  were  indispensable,  and  that  could  not  havd  been 
plaoied  there  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollai's.  The  property,  how- 
ever, was  not  managed  properly,  and  the  result  was  a  failm'e,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  followed  immediately  upon  the  heels  of  the  most  brilliant 
saccesfi.  i  , 

Princeton. — ^The  Princeton  mine  has, been  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
Califomia,  and  has  been  noted  for  both  the  abundance  and  the  richness  of  its 
quartz.  For  a  time  it  yielded  $90,000  per  month  from  milling  rock,  and  this  is 
more  than  any  other  mine  of  the  State  ever  did. 

The  mine  is  situated  about  half  way  between  the  Mariposa  and  the  Pine  Tro& 
minee,  and  is  on  a  hill  easily  accessible.  The  course  of  the  vein  is  northwest 
and  southeast ;  the  dip,  55°  northeast ;  the  thickness  varies  from  a  few  inches 
to  10  feet.  The  vein  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  5.60  feet  on  an  incline, 
and  200  feet  below  the  surface ;  drifts  have  been  run  1,200  feet  along  the  veio^ 
and  at  the  deepest  workings  the  drifts  extend  500  feet.  The  richest  rock  was 
found  within  100  feet  of  the  surface,  where  the  pay  was  $70  per  ton  from  milling 
well,  besides  large  numbers  of  specimens,  of  which  it  is  said  that  not  less  than 
$100,000  in  value  were  stolen  by  the  miners.  Below  this  rich  mass  of  rock  the 
quartz  gradually  became  poorer,  and  there  were  spots  which  did  not  pay  for 
working ;  but  it  is  said  that  there  is  still  an  abundant  supply  of  good  milling 
rock  in  sight. 

.  Professor  W.  P.  Blake  made  a  report  on  the  mine  in  November,  1861,  and 
said: 

The  Tein  is  composed  of  white  friahle  quartz,  and  is  diTided  into  parallel  layers  or  plates 
bj  tliln  slatpy  filmi,  which  are  ^nerally  charg«d  with  fine-grainea  pyrites  and  free  gold. 
The  body  ot  the  quartz  bears  white  vein  pyrites  crystallized  and  spread  in  irregular  patches 
sad  a  small  portion  of  galena,  together  with  free  gold  in  irregular  ragged  masses,  in  plates 
■nd  scales,  and  sometimes  crystals.  The  gold  appears  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  neighbor- 
bood  of  the  galena,  and  is  found  not  only  with  tho  iron  pyrites  striking  its  sheets  through  its 
substance,  bat  entirely  isolated  from  it  and  enveloped  m  the  pare  white  quartz.  8ome  of 
the  specimens  preserved  are  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful,  and  just  before  my  examination 
of  the  vein  some  snperb  crystallizations  had  been  broken  OQt.  These  crystals  are  bunches 
of  oetahedrons,  witn  perfectly  flat  and  highly  polished  faces  from  one-eighth  to  ihree-six- 
teentbs  of  an  inch  across,  and  are  attached  to  masses  of  white  quartz. 

opentngs  by  enlarging  the  workiuj^  facilities,  to  4,000  tons  per  day.  The  cost  of  mining  and 
reducing  the  ore  will  be  less  than  f  10  per  ton,  and  may  yield  an  average  of  $40  person.  The 
old  mills  have  produced  upwards  of  (3,500,000.  Under  anjntelligent  system  of  working 
ihBj  ought  to  have  yielded  over  $10,000,000. 

The  amount  of  profits  from  the  estate  can  only  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
mills  provided  for  the  redaction  of  the  ores.  The  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions  from 
the  facts  and  figures  herewith  presented. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  representations  heretofore  made  by  the  imdersigned  were 
based  on  the  low  estimate  of  a  sure  gcoss  average  yield  of  $20  per  ton,  by  the  new  reducing 
machinery.  The  present  working  snows  that  such  estimates  may  no  lonj^r  be  regarded  as 
theoRlical,  as  the  actual  results  mlly  illustrate.  Theywiil  be  amply  con£med  by  the  futura 
of  this  great  property. 
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Pix)fe8Sor  Blake  made  a  second  report  on  this  mine  in  I>eoeml)er,  1864,  and 
said: 

m 

It  18  evident  on  a  careful  examination  of  tbe  surface  that  there  is  a  want  vf  conformity  in 
direction  between  the  vein  and  the  slates.  The  slates  on  the  west  side  are  curved  towaids 
the  vein  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  the  ends  of  the  cnrve.  appearing  to  abut  against  the  vein  at 
both  ends,  tbe  vein  forming  in  its  iine  of  outcrop,  with  respect  tr  the  slates,  tbe  chord  of  an 
mrc  There  is  also  a  want  of  conformitv  in  direotion  between  this  body  of  curved  slates  on 
Uie  west  side  of  the  vein  and  those  on  toe  east  side  of  it,  showing  with  most  distinctness  at 
the  north  end,  near  the  mouth  of  the  upper  drift.  On  the  east  side  the  trend  of  tbe  slates  is 
seen  to  vary  at  different  places  from  north  45^  west  to  north  95^  west.  They  are  nearly  east 
and  west  at  the  north  end  of  tbe  vein.  *  *  *  There  is  also  a  want  of  conformity  between 
the  body  of  curved  slates  on  the  west  side  of  the  vein  and  the  slates  stilt  further  to  the  west, 
as  if  the  curved  body  of  slate  had  been  broken  from  some  other  place  and  forced  into  its 
present  position.  The  line  of  contact  is  not  very  distinct,  but  just  m  the  position  we  would 
expect  to  find  it  we  see  a  quartz  vein  which  seems  to  mark  the  place.  It  is  approximately 
parallel  with  the  Princeton  vein,  and  is  also  ffold-bearing. 

This  want  of  cohformity  in  the  direction  of  the  slates  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vein  and 
with  the  course  of  the  vein  itself,  and  the  fact  that  the  ends  of  the  layers  of  slate  abut  against 
the  vein,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  vein  does  not  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  bedding  or 
stratification  of  the  slates,  justifies  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  fissure  vein  rather  than  a  bedded 
mass,  as  has  heretofore  been  generally  oupposed.  It  evidently  occupies  the  line  of  break 
between  the  two  distinct  bodies  of  slate. 

The  mineralogical  character  of  the  slates  on  the  opposite  sides  of  tbe  vein  is  also  different. 
'  Th$  slates  on  the  west  side  are  much  more  sandy  tnan  those  on  tbe  east,  which  are  argilla- 
ceous and  in  very  thin  layers  of  uniform  composition,  presenting  tbe  well-known  appearance 
and  character  of  roofing  slates.  Ther6  are  several  layers  in  the  series  on  the  west  side  which 
might  be  called  sandstones  raiber  than  slates.  There  are  also  in  connection  with  these  sandy 
bars  of  a  hard  argillaceous  rocJc,  with  an  obscure  slaty  structure  which  resists  weathering 
more  than  the  surrounding  portions  and  stands  out  in  well-defined  outcrops.  The^e  two 
bars  of  rock  are  each  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  are  about  170  feet  apart. 
•  •  »  •  «'•  « 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  tbe  gold-bearing  part  of  the  vein  appears  to  have  a  certain  relation 
to  these  peculiar  argillaceous  xocks  or  strata,  for  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  line  of  contact 
of  these  strata  with  the  plane  of  the  vein.  So  also  in  the  northern  extsnsion  of  the  Princeton 
vein,  half  a  mile  to  the  northwest,  at  the  Green  Gulch  mine,  where  the  vein  was  productive, 
the  same  peculiar  rock  is  found  in  connection  with  the  vein  on  the  west  side. 

Near  the  mill  the  vein  splits  and  the  two  branches  ran  off  southeastward 
nearly  parallel  with  one  another.  At  a  distance  of  a  mile  they  are  about  300 
yards  apart.  These  branches  have  not  been  well  explored  or  prospected,  so  not 
much  is  known  of  their  character.  On  the  main  vein  there  aro  seven  shafts  and 
a  great  number  pf  workings  of  different  classes,  such  as  might  be  expected,  of  a 
mine  that  has  yielded  $4,000,000  and  sustained  a  considerable  town.  From 
Januaiy,  1859,  till  June,  1860,  Steptoe  and  Ridgway  had  charge  of  the  mine, 
and  extracted  2,000  tons,  which  averaged  $18  per  ton.  From  June  I,  1860, 
till  November  of  the  same  year,  under  the  management  of  Park,  23,916  tons  of 
quartz  were  crushed,  yielding  $527,633,  an  average  of  $22  25  per  ton.  In  1862 
and  1863  the  production  was  121,000  tons  of  quartz  and  $2,000,000  of  bullion, 
averaging  $16  60.  In  1864  the  yield  of  bullion  Was  $243,707.  In  1863, 
when  the  mill  was  working  rock  which  yielded  $53,  the  tailings,  according  to 
assay,  contained  $13  56  per  ton.  The  pay  was  distributed  rather  in  an  irregu- 
lar mass  than  in  a  chimney;  but  Professor  Blake  expressed  the  opinion  in  nis 
report  of  1864  that  there  was  a  chimney,  and  that  its  dip  was  18"  to  the  horizon. 
The  Princeton  mill  has  24  stamps,  and  is  the  smallest  on  the  Mariposa  estate, 
at  least  of  those  owned,  erected,  and  worked  by  the  Mariposa  company.  The 
capacity  of  the  mine  far  exceeds  that  of  the  mills,  and  while  the  former  was  in 
.a  productive  condition  much  of  the  ore  was  sent  to  other  mills.  The  gold  in 
'  the  quartz  is  coarse  and  is  easily  caught  in  the  battery,  or  at  least  most  of  it ; 
but  the  assays  of  the  tailings  show  that  great  quantities  of  it  were  lost.  The 
heap  of  tailings  at  the  mill  is  immense,  and  it  wul  no  doubt  be  worked  over  at 
some  day  with  a  profit,  if  not  all  blown  away.  The  sand  being  fine  many 
'  pounds  of  it  are  carried  off  every  hour  when  the  wind  blows  in  summer.     Tbe 
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mill  wzis  driven  by  steam.    The  stampd  weigli  550  pounds  and  made  70  drops 
per  minute.    Both  mino  and  mill  are  now  idle.^ 

Thb  PiNiB  TreEv— The  Pine  Tree  mino,  contiguous  to  the  Josephine,  and 
thirteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Mariposa,  is  considered  to  be  on  the  main  mother 
lode,  which  ^ns  northwest  and  southeast,  dips  to  the  northeast,  and  is  here  in 
places  40  feet  thick.  The  ore  is  extracted  through  tunnels  and  carried  down  to 
the  mills  on  a  railroad.  The  workings  are  500  feet  deep  and  1,000  feet  long  in 
the  vein.  There  are  seven  pay  chimneys,  which  vary  in  length,  horizontally, 
from  40  to  200  feet.  The  rock  in  each  chimney  has  a  peculiar  color  or  appear- 
ance, so  that  persons  familiar  with  the  mine  could  tell  at  a  glance  from  which  a 
piece  of  quartz  came.  The  coarsest  gold  was  found  in  the  narrowest  chimney. 
In  three  years  previous  to  May,  1863,  the  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine  mines  pro- 
duced 45,000  tons  of  ore  and  $350,000  in  bullion,  an  average  of  $7  77  per  ton. 
In  1860  these  mines  produced  12,154  tons  and  $113,530,  or  $9  34  per  ton;  in 
1861,  21,576  tons  and  $173,810,  or  $8  05  per  ton ;  in  1862,  when  the  dam  was 
carried  away  by  the  flood,  nothing ;  and  in  1863,  previous  to  June,  6,00p  tons 
and  $35,000,  or  $5  83  per  ton.  The  total  expense  was  $5  per  ton  for  a  portion 
of  the  time  at  least,  the  cost  of  transportation  by  car  being  72  cents.  In  1864 
the  Pine  Tree  yielded  $67,940.  In  December,  1863,  when  the  ore  paid  $29  to 
the  ton,  the  refuse  tailings  assayed  $16  to  the  ton,  showing  a  gi'eat  waste. « 
There  b  a  large  quantity  of  good  ore  now  in  sight  in  the  mine. 

The  particles  of  gold  in  the  Pine  Tree  quartz  are  extremely  fine,  usually  so 
small  as  to  bo  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  As  a  consequence  it  is  very  difficult 
to  catch  the  metal  in  the  process  of  amalgamatiou,  and  Professor  Ashbumer,  in 
a  report  made  in  May,  1864,  said  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  gold  in  the  quartz 
worked  in  the  Benton  mills  was  lost,  or,  in  other  words,  ohly  30  per  cent,  of  it 
was  saved.  This  fact  was  ascertained  by  '^  a  series  of  assays  upon  the  tailings 
which  have  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste." 

In  the  same  report  he  said,  '^I  think  the  Josephine  vein,  as  it  is  called,  is^ 
Bothing  more  than  a  branch  from  the  Pine  Tree,  and  the  two  systems  of  workings, 
aa  they  have  never  been  carried  on  in  connection,  have  given  rise  to  two  mines." 

Dr.  J.  Adelberg  made  a  report  on  the  mining  property  of  the  Mariposa  grant 
m  August,  1860,  and  in  it  he  said : 

These  two  veins  run  parallel  on  the  whole,  but  sometimes  a  little  dlver^D^,  sometimes  a 
Bttle  converriDf^ ;  sometimes  running  together  and  forming  two  ^istinct  divisions  of  one 
vwn.    They  Delong^to  distinct  geological  periods,  the  Pine  Tree  being  Earlier  and  the  Jose- 

C' '  le  of  more  recent  formation.  The  ores  of  both  veins  are  very  distinct,  the  older  vein 
ing,  in  those  depths  now  laid  open,  mostly  oxyds  and  carbonates,  (among  which  the 
hloe  and  gpreen  carbonate  of  copper  is  very  characteristic,)  and  the  Josephine,  or  more 
nceotly  formed  vein,  bearing  the  iron  and  copper  as  snlpharets  only.  The  eruption  of  gold- 
beving  qnartz  has  formed  here  veins  which  are  equalled  in  extent  by  no  other  known  gold- 
bearing  quarts  vein. 

Messrs.  Gamctt  and  Wakelee^  who  examined  the  Fine  Tree  and  Josephine 
mines  in  May,  1863,  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  did  not  contain  any  con- 
ciderable  body  of  ore  then  in  sight  to  pay  by  the  modes  of  amalgamation  in  nse 
at  that  time,  and  the  only  hope  for  making  these  mines  ^^  an  active  element  of 
prodnction  instead  of  a  consnming  expense''  lay  in  improvements  in  the  system 
of  working  the  ores: 

JosBPHiNE. — ^The  Josephine  mine  is  on  a  mountain  side,  1,600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Merced  river.  The  vein  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  and  dips  to 
the  northeast.  Professor  Silliman  says  it  is  a  contact  deposit  between  serpentine 
and  shale ;  but  Mr.  Kelten,  who  has  been  a  superintending  miner  in  the  Josephine 
ibr  nore  than  ten  years,  says  that  in  some  places  there  is  green  stone,  and  in 
othen  slate  on  both  sides,  and  it  iaricher  in  the  slate  than  the  ^een  stone.  There 
is  no  gouge  in  the  green  stone.  The  lode  varies  in  width  from  5  to  30 
feet,  averaging  more  than  10.  In  those  places  where  the  vein  is  small  the 
quartz  is  mizea  with  slate.    The  mine  has  been  worked  through  three  tunnels^ 
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the  upper  one  being  100  feet  above,  and  the  lower  180  feet  below  the  middle 
tunnel  or  Black  diift,  as  it  is  called.  The  drifts  have  been  run  500  feet  in  the 
lode,  and  the  depth  of  the  workings  perpendicularly  is  520  feet. 

The  pay-rock  has  been  found  in  seven  chimneys,  which  are  from  40  to  100 
feet  in  length  horizontally,  and  are  separated  by  baiTen  streaks  from  4  to  6  feet 
long  in  the  drifts.  The  pay  chutes  dip  45°  to  the  southeast;  but  the  dip  is  less 
regular  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  side  of  the  chute.  Tbe  richest  deposit 
is  found  along  the  foot  wall,  and  a  small  streak  of  pay  is  found  along  the  foot 
^wall  in  the  barren  chutes.  The  Josephine  ore  has  usually  been  worked  with 
that  from  the  Pino  Tree  in  the  Benton  mill,  so  that  separate  accounts  have  not 
been  kept  of  most  of  the  workings.  The  Josephine  vein  is  considered  a  branch 
of  the  mother  quartz  lode,  from  which  it  separates  at  the  Josephine  mine,  running 
northwestward  nearly  parallel  with  the  main  vein.  At  a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
from  the  fork  they  are  about  300  feet  apart.  Although  the  mine  is  now  lying 
idle,  miners  say  that  there  is  a^  large  quantity  of  $20  rock  in  sight. 

The  indigo  vein,  so  called  because  of  the  peculiar  blue  color  of  the  rock,  is  4 
feet  wide,  and  450  feet  west  of  the  Josephine  mine.  The  vein  stone  is  talcose, 
and  in  places  is  rich  in  gold.  It  is  called  India-rubber  rock  by  the  miners,  and 
is  difficult  to  break  with  the  hammer,  but  tears  out  well  when  blasted.  The 
#vein  has  not  been  opened,  but  a  tunnel  has  been  run  through  it,  and  it  has  been, 
prospected  a  little  in  spots  on  the  surface. 

Mariposa. — The  Mariposa  mine  is  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  town 
of  Mariposa,  on  the  Mariposa  lode,  the  directicm  of  which  is  nearly  east  and  west, 
the  dip  51°  south,  and  the  width  of  the  main  vein  fmm  four  to  eight  feet.  Near 
the  mill  the  vein  fork's,  one  prong  running  westward  in  the  line  of  the  maine  lode, 
and  the  other  running  north  of  west  At  a  distance  of  300  yards  from  the  forks, 
the  two  prongs  are  not  more  than  60  yards  apart.  Each  fork  is  about  3  feet 
thick.  The  rock  is  a  white  ribbon  quartz ;  the  walls  are  a  black  talcose  slate'. 
There  is  but  little  gouge,  and  the  quartz  is  so  hard  that  no  progress  can  be  made . 
without  blasting.  East  of  the  fork  the  gold  is  in  fine  particlps,  and  is  evenly 
distributed  through  the  pay  chute,  while  west  of  the  fork  the  gold  is  collected 
in  rich  pockets,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  large  masses  of  very 
poor  quartz.  These  pockets  contain  almost  invariably  arseniurets  of  iron,  accom- 
panied by  pyrites.  The  presence  of  these  minerals  is  considered  a  certain  sign 
that  a  good  deposit  of  gold  is  not  far  distant.  One  pocket  paid  $30,000,  another 
$15,000,  and  numerous  other  sums,  varying  from  $100  to  $1,000.  The  great 
richness  of  the  vein  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  the  decomposed  quartz  at  the 
surface  was  worked  or  washed  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  ravines  imme- 
diately below  the.  lode  were  famous  for  their  richness,  and  drifts  have  been  run 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  under  ground.  It  is  said  before  Fremont  obtained  posses- 
sion, squatters  took  $200,000  from  the  mine.  The  quartz  taken  out  in  1864 
averaged  $25  per  ton ;  but  afterwards  the  average  yield  was  only  $11.  Persons 
familiar  with  the  mine  say  an  abundance  of  rock  might  be  obtained  to  yield 
$12  or  $15.  Before  the  sale  of  the  grant  to  the  Mariposa  company  the  mine 
was  leased  to  Mr.  Barnett,  who  paid  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  yields  a  very  good , 
share,  and  afterwards  when  he  was  told  that  he  could  not  have  the  property  on 
those  terms  he  offered  to  pay  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross  yield,  and  to  give  good 
bonds.  His  offer  was  rejected,  and  the  mine  is  now  idle.  Mr.  Barnett  worked 
the  mine  on  €,  very  economical  plan.  His  stamps  had  wooden  stems ;  he  amal- 
gamated in  aiTastras,  and  his  mortar  was  fed  from  a  hopper  or  self-feeder.  Little 
hand  labor  was  done  in  the  mill  in  the  daytime,  and  none  at  all  at  night.  Indee<l, 
everybody  left  the  mill  at  supper  time,  and  it  was  allowed  to  ran  without  super- 
vision till  moiiiing.  The  quaitz  was  taken  out  under  Bamett's  direction^,  who 
having  spent  many  yeaiiB  at  the  place  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  it;  and  before 
going  to  the  mill,  all  the  barren  pieces  were  rejected.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
mine  would  pay  better  if  it  were  worked  on  a  larger  scale,  so  the  miU  that  had 
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stood  at  the  Green  Qnlch  mill  of  40  stamps  was  moved  to  the  Mariposa  mine 
in  1864,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  Professor  Ashhumer. 
Professor  Silliman,  in  a  report  made  in  May^  1864;  said : 

.1  feel  convinced  that  the  Mariposa  vein  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  remarkable  auriferons 
Tein  yet  developed  on  the  Mariposa  estatOi  and  if  the  half  %vhich  is  believed  of  it  by  those 
who  know  it  best  should  prove  true,  it  will. alone  almost  sustain  the  estate.  The  mill  now 
eTKtiog  in  Mariposa  creek  is  the  s4me  which  has  been  removed  from  Green  Gulch,  where, 
18  it  proved,  there  was  no  further  use  for  it.  Mr.  Ashburner  havini^  examined  and  reported 
appiovioglv  on  this  romoval,  I  have  not  felt  it  needful^  to  re-examine  the  evidence,  the  decision 
njuioubtedly  being  a  wise  one.  The  fault  of  the  other  mills  (except  the  Princeton)  of  being 
set  too  low  has  been  remedied  here,  and  with  a  well-considered  system  of  amalgamation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  excellent  results  will  be  arrived  at  in  working  the  mill  in  its  new 
and  veil-chosen  position,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  mill  will  receive  an  ample 
supply  of  quartz  to  engage  it  fully  in  crushing. 

The  gross  yield  of  the  mine  in  1864  was  $84,948 ;  but  there  was  no  profit,  and 
among  the  intelligent  miners  in  the  neighborhood  there  is  much  doubt  whether 
enough  pay  quartz  could  be  obtained  to  keep  a  40-stamp  mill  going. 

Messrs.  Wakelee  and  Gamett  in  their  report  on  the  grant  say : 

The  Maripo«a  vein  we  examined  more  particularly,  as  it  has  been  quite  celebrated  for  the 
a:trw>rdinary  richness  of  its  pockets  of  m.assive  gold.  The  vein  consists  of  a  main  trunk 
and  two  branches.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  these  deposits  have  been  found.  They  have  not 
Iwea  worked  apon  any  regular  system,  but  have  been  much  burrowed  into  by  different  par- 
ties in  quest  of  these  rich  pockets.  The  quartz  itself  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  any  trace* 
of  metal,  and  its  value  seems  to  consist  entirely  of  these  massive  deposits.  It  is  needless  to 
add,  perhaps,  that  from  this  peculiarity  it  furnishes  a  very  uncertain  basis  for  any  extensive 
lystem  of  mining.  The  main  trunk  of  this  vein  differs  from  its  branches,  and  the  quartz 
ftiond  in  it  is  uniformly  charged  with  the  metal.  The  ores  yield,  according  to  the  best  infor- 
mation we  could  obtain,  about  $16  per  ton. 

Green  Gitlch. — ^The  Green  Gulch  mine,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Princeton, 
kas  been  explored  by  a  shaft  200  feet  deep,  and  by  drifts  running  400  feet 
horizontal,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  deposits  of  aunfexoaft  quartz  are  not 
sufficiently  near  together  to  pay  for  working.  The  vein  is  about  three  feet  thick, 
4  bat  the  quartz  is  mixed  in  places  with  slate,  which  reduces  the  yield  to  a  point 
80  low  that  therois  no  margin  for  profit.  Some  rich  bunches  of  rock  have  been 
(bund,  and  under  the  cncom-agement  given  by  them  a  40-stamp  mill  was 
erected,  and  new  explomtions  were  undertaken ;  but  the  rich  bunches  were  too 
fur  apart,  and  the  mill  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  Mariposa  mine.  The  yield 
of  the  Green.  Gulch  mine  in  1864  was  819,509.  .In  December,  1863,  w^hile  the 
lock  was  yielding  $38  per  ton,  an  assay  of  the  tailings  showed  that  they  con- 
tained $6  50  per  ton. 

Otjelek  Mines  on  the  ^Iariposa  Estate. — The  Oso  mine,  half  a  mile  from 
Bear  valley,  is  in  a  very  narrow  vein  of  decomposed  talcose  matter,  running 
across  the  slates.  It  was  very  rich  near  the  pm-face,  and  according  to  rumor  the 
Bom  of  $400,000  was  taken  from  a  shaft  50  feet  deep  and  7  feet  long  on  the  vein. 
No  work  has  been  done  at  the  place  for  years. 

The  New  Britain  or  Missouri  mine  is  two  miles  nortliw^est  of  the  town  of  Mari- 
posa. Tlio  vein  averages  about  tu*o  feet  and  a  half  thick,  runs  east  and  west, 
dips  to  the  south,  and  can  be  traced  on  the  surface  by  croppings  for  four  or  five 
miles.  The  vein  stone  is  a  soft  white  and  yellow  quartz,  which  breaks  up  like 
filaked  lime  when  exposed  to  the  ah*.  The  walls  are  of  hard  black  slate.  The 
only  pay  chimney  which  has  been  worked  dips  to  the  east  with  an  angle  of  50**. 
The  quartz  in  this  chute  has  been  taken  out  to  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and  it  con- 
tained a  number  of  very  rich  pockets,  one  of  which  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Bamett, 
and  yielded  $52,000,  at  an  expense  of  $5,000.  In  onb  day  and  a  half  he  took 
out  $9,000.     Pix)fe3Sor  Silliman  says  it  is  a  "  very  promising  vein." 

The  Mt.  Ophir  mine  is  on  the  motlier  or  Pine  Tree  lode ;  has  been  worked 
extensively,  and  never  rivalled  the  Princeton,  Pine  Tree,  Josephine  or  Mariposa 
mine  in  the  amount  of  production.  The  yield  in  1864  was  $12,540.  The  Mt. 
Ophir  mill  has  28  stamps,  now  idle. 
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Mariposa  Mills.— tTIio  Denton  mills,  built  to  work  the  quartz  from  the  Fine 
Tree  and  Josephine  mines,  stands  in  a  deep  oauon  on  the  Mercer  river,  hj  the 
water  of  which  they  were  driven ;  but  the  dam  which  supplied  the  water  was 
caiTied  off  by  a  flood,  and  the  mills  have  been  standing  idle.  The  number  of 
stamps  is  64. 

The  Bear  Valley  mill  has  12  stamps.  At  this  mill  the  Lundgren  pulverizer 
and  the  Ryerson  amalgamator' are  now  being  used. 

The  Lundgren.  pulverizer  is  a  barrel  five  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  in 
length,  made  of  boiler  iron  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  heavily  riveted. 
Inside,  the  barrel  is  shod  with  iron  shoes  an  inch  thick.  A  door  a  foot  wide 
and  two  feet  long  is  placed  lengthwise  on  the  side  of  the  barrel.  There  are  two 
of  these  bg,rrels  at  the  Bear  Vfidley  mill,  and  the  cost  of  the  two  with  their  gear- 
ing was  $2,300 ;  but  if  many  were  demanded  they  could  no  doubt  be  made  for 
$1,000  each.  The  barrels  revolve  horizontally,  making  24  revolutions  per 
minute,  and.  requiring  a  six-horse  power  engine  for  two  of  them.  A  charge 
is  800  pounds  of  quartz  and  2,400  pounds  of  ounce  musket  balls  made  of  chilled 
iron.  The  quartz,  previous  to  going  into  the  barrel,  is  crushed  to  about  the  siz^ 
of  grains  of  wheat,  and  after  being  in  the  barrel  one  hour  comes  out  an  impal- 
pable powder,  as  fine  as  the  finest  fiour.  The  powder  is  so  fine  that  if  it  were 
pounded  dry  in  the  open  air  jnuch  of  it  would  float  away.  The  thoroughness  of 
the  pulverization  is  claimed  to  be  the  great  advantage  of  this  machine. 

The  quartz  powder  is  transferred  from  the  barrel  into  the  Ryerson  amal^- 
mator,  an  upright  barrel,  made  of  strong  boiler  iron,  with  a  bottom  shaped  like 
an  inverted  cone,  round  which  winds  a  pipe  pierced  with  a  number  of  little  holes. 
The  barrel  being  charged  and , closed,  superheated  steam  is  thrown  in  and  then 
quicksilver,  which  is  converted  into  vapor  and  made  to  pervade  the  whole  mass. 
A  cold  bath  condenses  the  quicksilver,  and  the  charge  is  dischajged  into  a  shak- 
ing table  or  setdiSr. 

The  amount  worked  daily  by  these  processes  is  nine  tons  of  Josephine  ore,  and 
the  yield  varies  from  $39  to  $173  per  ton,  with  an  averagefof  $45,  at  an  expense 
of  $6  50  per  ton.  The  rock  thus  worked  is  taken  without  sele<ition  from  the  pay 
chimne}^,  and  the  body  of  ore  now  in  sight,  and  presumed  to  bo  of  the  same  quality, 
is  280  feet  high,  45  feet  wide  longitudinally  on  the  same  vein,  and  3  feet  thick — 
an  amount  equivalent  to  940  tons.  It  is  presumed  that  the  body  of  the  quartz 
of  that  quality  is  much  more  extensive,  both  horizontally  and  vertioally,  than 
the  present  shafts  have  gone. 

The  mills  of  the  Mariposa  estate  are  the  Benton,  64  stamps;  the  Mariposa,  28 
staknps;  the  Mount  Ophir,  28  stamps;  the  Princeton,  24  stamps,  and  the  Bear 
valley,  12  stamps — ^making  156  stamps  in  all. 

The  yield  of  the  estate  was  $474,000  in  1860 ;  $642,000  in  1861 ;  $522,00a 
in  1862 ;  $385,000  (with  $50,000  net  per  month)  in  the  first  five  months  of  1S63 ; 
$481,832  in  1864;  and  $230,000  in  1865.  During  the  first  half  of  1867  tha 
mines  and  mills  all  stood  idle ;  but  of  late  a  little  work  has  been  done  mth  the 
Ryerson  and  Lundgren  processes. 

The  Stockton  creek  mill,  used  by  Mr.  Bamett  for 'working  the  quartz  of  th« 
Mariposa  mine  while  he  waa  lessee,  contains  ten  stamps,  with  square  woodea 
st^ns  and  wooden  collars,  driven  by  water  and  a  wooden  wheel.  There  was  a 
self-feeder  or  hopper  to  supply  the  batteries  with  quartz,  and  the  pulp,  after  lear- 
ing  the  mortar,  was  ground  in  an  arrastra.  The  mill  is  a  mile  east  of  Mariposa^ 
and  has  been  idle  for  two  years. 

Hmn^BR's  Yallsy,  Oaks  and  Beesc, — ;The  Oaks  and  Reese  mine,  called  also 
the  Potts,  is  3,000  feet  long,  in  Hunter's  valley,  16  milos  northwest  of  the 
county  seat.  The  claim  includes  two  veins,  1,200  feet  on  one  which  runs  north- 
east and  southwest  and  dips  to  the  southeast  at  an  angle  of  Gd"",  and  1,600  feet 
on  another  wliich  runs  northeast  and  southwest.  The  former  is  one  of  a  series 
of  parallel  veins;  the  latter  is  known  as  the  Blue  Lead,  and  it  is  remarkable, 
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because  the  numesaos  cross  leads  running  at  right  angles  are  fonnd  only  sontk 
of  it,  and  appear  to  be  cat  off  by  it.  The  Blue  Lead  is  nearly  vertical;  from 
12  to  30  incheB  wide,  yields  $45  to  the  ton,  and  has  been  opened  to  a  depth 
of  165  feet  and  a  length  of  150  feet.  The  other  vein  is  six  feet  wide,  yields 
$20  to  the  ton,  haa  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  165  feet,  and  to  a  length  of  50 
feet.  The  mine  has  been  wo^^ed  with  a  four-stamp  mill,  but  a  new  twelve-stamp 
mill  has  been  erected,  and  it  began  to  run  on  the  7th  of  October.  The  copper 
jqirons  below  the  battery  are  plated  with  silver,  with  which  mercury  forms  an 
amalgam  more  readily\than  with  copper,  and  the  apron  will  be  in  the -highest 
state  of  efficiency  immediately,  whereas  several  weeKs'  time  would  be  required  if 
the  surface  were  of  copper.  The  plating  is  done  by  galvanism  and  c;>8t  $5  per 
square  foot.  Baux  and  Guiod's  pans  are  used  for  grinding.  The  mill  is  driven 
by  steam,  and  also  the  hoisting  apparatus.  The  quartz  is  let  down  fix)m  the 
mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  mill  in  a  tramway,  and  the  loaded  cars  as  they  go  down 
pull  up  the  empty  ones.  The  transportation  does  not  cost  more  than  $1  50  per 
day.     The  yield  of  the  mine  has  been  $30,000.    A  patent  has  been  applied  for. 

The  Floyd  mine  on  one  of  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Blue  Lead  has  paid  well, 
but  now  produces  nothing. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Carson  mine,  which  has  a  five-stamp  mill 
standing  idle. 

£pps£SOif . — ^The  Epperson  mine  on  Bear  creek,  six  miles  east  of  Goulterville, 
is  on  a  vein  which  runs  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  north.  There  is  a  shaft 
60  feet  deep,  and  a  drift  20  feet  long  has  been  run  on  the  lode.  About  200  tons 
have  been  worked,  and  the  yield  was  from  $9  to  S13  per  ton.  There  is  a  nine- 
stamp  mill  which,  with  the  mine,  is  standing  idle. 

Black. — ^The  Black  mine  is  sixteen  miles  eastward  firom  Coulterville,  on  the 
Blue  Lead,  which  runs  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  south.  The  hanging  wall 
18  mountain  limestone  and  the  foot  wall  yellow  slate,  and  the  vein  stone  contains 
marble.  The  average  yield  is  about  $40  per  ton,  or  was  for  all  the  work  done. 
The  mine  has  been  standing  idle  now  for  several  years  on  account  of  the  water, 
which  at  times  has  risen  nearly  to  the  surface.  A  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
170  feet     There  is  no  mill  ]  all  the  crushing  was  done  with  an  arrastra. 

Febgitson. — ^The  Ferguson  mine,  25  miles  eastward  from  Coulterville,  has 
been  worked  five  or  six  years.  The  ore  yields  from  i^5  to  $100  per  ton,  and 
is  worked  in  a  ten-stamp  mill  driven  by  water. 

LoinsiANA. — ^The  Louisiana  mine,  ten  miles  eastward  from  Coulterville,  is 
3,600  feet  long,  on  a  vein  that  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  dips  to  the  north- 
easty  and  has  a  width  varying  from  2  to  16  feet  The  quartz  contains  sulphurets 
of  iron,  zinc  and  lead.  The  !&ee  gold  amounts  to  $6  or  $8  per  ton.  The  vein 
has  been  opeiWd  to  a  depth  of  140  feet  and  a  length  of  130  feet  by  drifts  from 
the  bottom  of  the  main  shaft;  but  there  are  a  number  of  shafts  15  or  20  feet 
deep,  and  gold  has  been  found  in  all  of  them.  The  ore  is  easily  extracted,  but 
the  slate  walls  require  much  timber  to  support  them.  Along  the  foot  wall  there 
is  a  streak  of  soft  yellow  sandstone  six  or  eight  inches  thick.  The  mine  makes 
much  water,  and  at  the  first  of  June  the  pump  hoisted  37,000  gallons  daily. 
There  is  a  lO-stamp  mill  which  has  lain  idle  for  several  years,  but  has  lately 
eommenced  to  run  aeain. 

FuLKBnoAK. — ^The  Flannigan  mine,.  10  mOes  eastward  firom  Coulterville,  wa« 
£scovered  in  J^lyi  1861,  necur  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  miner  working  a  placer  claim  in  a  guUey  found  a 
rich  spot,  where  he  picked  up,  among  other  pieces,  a  nugget  that  weighed  an 
ounce  and  a  boulder  as  large  as  a  man's  head  containing  $87.  He  searched  for 
a  quartz  vein  and  fonnd  this  one.  It  runs  north  and  south,  cuts  across  the  slates, 
dips  to  the  w«^t,  and  is  five  feet  wide.  Thsere  are  smooth  slate  walls  on  both 
sides,  and  there  is  a  putty  gouge  three  inches  thick.  All  the  rock  so  for  foimd 
is  rich  eno^igh  to  p(^^  and  uie  average  yield  is  $35.    The  mine  has  been  worked 
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with  an  airaatra  for  six  yetxs,  but  there  are  now  500  tons  of  ore  stacked  up  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
ten-stamp  mill.  The  quartz  is  taken  out  through  a  cross  tunnel  175  feet  long, 
and  from  that  drifts  have  been  run  225  feet  on  the  vein,  aud  a  shaft  has  been 
sunk  50  feet.  A  horso  is  found  in  one  part  of  the  lode.  The  quartz  is  white, 
and  much  of  it  slakes  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  crushing  has  been  done 
heretofore  by  two  an-astras,  and  the  total  expense  per  ton  has  been  less  than  $5. 
The  cost  of  crushiug  and  amalganlating  in  the  arrastra  is  estimated  at  $3  50  per 
ton,  and  of  extraction  at  $1. 

Coward. — ^The  Coward  mine,  12  miles  eastward  from  CoultOTville,  was 
located  in  1858,  and  has  been  worked  constantly  since.  The  fii*8t  owner,  a  Mr. 
Funk,  fell  from  the  wheel  the  day  the  mill  started,  and  was  killed  by  the  fall. 
H.  G.  Coward  is  the  present  owner.  The  vein  runs  east  and  west,  dips  to  the 
north  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  is  four  feet  wide  in  the  middle  of  the  pay  chimneys, 
which  become  narrower  gradually  in  each  direction  horizontally  as  they  pinch 
out.  These  chimneys  are  two  in  number,  each  about  100  feet  long,  and  they  dip 
to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  40®.  The  width  is  very  regular  in  going  down  with  the 
dip.  They  had  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  170  feet.  The  walla  are  of  smooth 
black  slate,  and  there  is  a  black  putty  gouge.  Most  of  the  gold  is  found  near 
one  wall  or  the  other,  and  sometimes  on  both,  but  in  places  where  a  hoi^  is 
found  in  the  vein  the  gold  is  all  confined  to  one  side.  The  average  yield  is,  and 
has  been  constantly,  about  $40  per  ton.  The  quartz  contains  little  pyrites,  and 
the  tailings  have  never  been  assayed.  There  is,  or  was  in  May,  a  five-stamp 
mill,  which  was  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  new  ten-stamp  mill  was  to  be  erected 
on  the  north  fork  of  the  Mercede,  one  mile  from  the  mine.  The  dam  and  flume 
were  to  cost  $600,  and  the  wagoij  road  $1,000.     Ten  or  12  men  were  employed. 

Calico. — The  Calico  mine,  on  the  same  lode  as  the  Cherokee,  has  been 
opened  by  a  tunnel  160  feet  long,  and  a  drift  of  35  feet  in  pay  rock  estimated 
to  yield  $20  per  ton.  No  mill  has  been  erected,  nor  has  any  of  the  rock  been 
crushed. 

COMPROJOSE. — ^The  Compromise  mine,^on  a  small  vein  near  the  Goodwin,  was 
worked  for  two  years  with  a  loss. 

Marble  Spring. — ^The  Marble  Spring  mine,  16  miles  eastward  from 
Coulterville,  was  discovered  in  1851,  and  a  five-stamp  mill  was  erected  there. 
The  first  owner  found  it  unprqfitablo,  and  he  sold  to  a  gentleman  who  kept  it 
going  for  seven  or  eight  years,  part  of  the  time  at  a  profit,  and  he  sold  to  others 
who  spent  $15,000  in  experiments  and  lost  money,  though  the  rock  yielded  $25 
per  ton.  The  mine  is  now  the  property  of  H.  G.  Coward  and  others  who  have 
lately  reopened  if.  The  vein  is  three  feet  thick,  runs  northwest  and  southeast, 
and  dips  to  the  east.  The  pay  chimney  dips  to  the  southeast.  The  lode  con- 
tains pockets  in  which  the  ^oid  is  very  coarse,  and  is  distributed  in  beautiful 
threads  through  a  compact  bluish  quartz,  making  together  the  finest  material  for 
^  quartz  jewelry"  in  the  State.  The  main  tunnel  is  600  feet  long.  The  old  mill 
has  been  moved  away.  The  mine  is  at  a  high  elevation,  near  the  summit  of  a 
mountain. 

Cherokee. — The  Cherokee  mine,  near  the  Goodwin,  was  discovered  by  a 
Cherokee  named  Eogers,  in  1857,  and  was  very  rich  at  the  surface.  Some  of 
the  gold  was  coarse  enough  to  be  pounded  out  in  a  hand  mortar.  The  rock 
worked  in  arrastras  averaged  $100  per  ton.  In  1859  a  steam  mill  with  eight 
stamps  and  two  arrastras  was  erected,  and  the  rock  yielded  $35  per  ton  for  about 
a  year,  and  then  work  stopped.  The  mill  was  sold  at  sheriff's  sale  and  moved 
away,  and  nothing  has  been  done  at  the  place  since.  The  deepest  workings 
were  through  a  tunnel  400  feet  long,  and  another  lower  tunnel  was  commenced,  but 
the  mine  was  abandoned  before  it  reached  the  lode.  As  the  workmen  who  were 
employed  have  all  left  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  accurate  information;  but  some 
miners  in  the  neighborhood  say  that  the  mine  was  worked  in  a  careless  manner; 
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fhal  the  proprietors  sqnandered  tbeir  money,  and  that  althougli  there  was  a  liorso 
in  the  lowest  workings,  the  completion  of  the  lower  tunnel  would  in  all  proba- 
.Wlity  have  struck  the  lode  below  the  horse.  The  vein  averages  two  feet  wide, 
runs  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  north.     The  pay  chimneys  dip  to  the  east. 

Shimeil — ^The  Shimer  mine,  10  miles  east  of  Coulteiville,  was  discovered 
in  1858  by  a  miner  who,  while  digging  a  ditch  for  placer  mining,  found  some 
rich  boulders  of  quartz,  and  on  searching  he  found  the  lode.  In  a  few  days  he 
took  out  enough  gold  to  pay  for  seveml  arrastras,  with  which  the  mine  was 
worked  for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  rock  yielding  from  J150  to  $500  per  ton. 
Bmnor  says  that  the  total  yield  in  this  time  was  8200,000,  three-fourths  of  it  net 
profit.  He  then  erected  a  steam  mill,  with  two  stamps  and  two  arrastras ;  but 
the  water  became  troublesome,  and  for  five  years  the  mine  has  been  idle,  and 
for  two  years  before  the  work  was  irregular.  The  mine  was  opened  by  a  cross 
tonnel,  which,  after  running  40(^feet,  struck  the  lode  140  feet  from  the  surface, 
and  a  shaft  was  sunk  40  feet  below  the  tunnel.  Tlie  failure  of  the  mine  is 
attiibated  by  some  persons  in  the  neighborhood  exclusively  to  bad  management. 
It  is  said  that  the  last  rock  crushed  yielded  (60  per  ton,  and  there  was  more  of 
It  in  sight.  There  were  five  partners,  most  of  whom  were  spendthrifts,  and 
shortly  before  their  failure  they  took  a  trip  to  Sonora  and  spent  $4,000  in  one 
debauch.  Those  who  had  not  squandered  their  money  had  sent  it  away,  and 
when  the  water  came  in  they  could  not  afiibrd  to  buy  a  pump  nor  to  cut  a  deeper 
tminel.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  large  deposit'  of  good  pay  quartz,  40  feet  deep 
and  80  feet  long,  under  the  drift,  on  a  level  with  tlie  tunnel. 

The  vein  is  from  8  inches  to  2J  feet  in  width,  with  slate  walls.  There  are 
two  pay  chutes,  which  were  worked  to  a  depth  of  160  feet  and  for  a  horizontal 
distance  of  150  feet.  One  account  says  that  the  last  workings  were  in  a  place 
where  the  vein  split,  and  the  miners  were  in  the  poorer  branch.  It  is  reported 
that  a  rich  cross  vein  was  found,  but  that  the  hired  miner  who  found  it  concealed 
the  iact  in  the  hope  that  he  would  some  day  get  possession.  About  $2,000 
have  been  spe^t  on  roads  to  reach  the  mine  and  mill. 

Goodwin. — The  Goodwin  mine,  11  miles  eastward  from  Coulterville,  was 
discovered  in  1856.  It  was  worked  with  arrastras  for  three  years,  and  then 
for  three  years  more  with  an  eight-stamp  mill,  which  last  paid  $50,000  profit, 
some  of  the  rock  yielding  $100  per  ton.  The  mine  and  mill  lay  idle  for  four 
years,  and  under  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  creditor, 
who  attempted  in  vain  for  several  years  to  sell  for  $1,500,  undertook  to  work  the 
mine  in  despair,  and  almost  immediately  found  a  good  supply  of  rock,  averaging 
$50  per  ton.  The  vein  runs  east  and  west,  and  dips  to  the  south.  The  aver- 
age thickness  is  three  feet,  but' in  places  the  lode  pinches  out.  The  quartz  is  a 
ribbon  rock,  and  all  of  it  pays  for  working.  It  is  found  in  cliimneys,  which  dip 
to  the  eastward,  with  aii  inclination  of  70  to  the  horizon  on  the  upper  side,  but 
on  the  lower  side  the  dip  is  irregular,  the  chutes  growing  longer,  horizontally, 
as  they  go  down.  Three  pay  chimneys  have  been  worked  so  far,  and  one  of 
them  has  pinched  out  in  going  down.  Both  walls  are  of  slate,  and  there  is  a 
black  putty  goo^e  a  foot  thick.  A  cross  tunnel  550  feet  long  strikes  the  vein 
400  feet  below  tne  surface,  and  the  lode  might  bo  struck  200  feet  lower  by  a 
tmmel  600  feet  long.  The  present  proprietor  is-  about  to  put  in  a  pump  and 
hoisting  works.  The  mill  has  eight  wooden-stem  stamps,  and  is  driven  by 
water  from  the  north  fork  of  the  Mercede.  The  flume  is  half  a  mile  long,  and, 
with  the  dam,  cost  $1,000.  The  mouth  of  the  mine  is  two  miles  frH)m  the  mill, 
to  which  the  ore  is  hauled  on  sleds. 

Bbll  &  M cGbew. — The  Bell  &  McGrew  mine  is  a  mile  west  of  Coul- 
terville, on  the  Malvina  lode,  .  Several  pockets,  yielding  from  $100  to  $1,000, 
have  been  found,  and  a  mill  with  five  stamps  was  buUt  on  it,  but  it  failed  to. 
pay,  and  is  now  idle. 
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McKekzie. — ^The  McKenzie  mino,  adjoining,  has  produced  sonie  rock  that 
yielded  820  per  ton,  but  the  miners  were  driven  out  by  water,  and  the  owners, 
finding  they  could  do  nothing  without  a  steam  pump,  sold  their  five-stamp  mill 
to  Bell  &  McGrew  and  stopped  work.     Portion  of  the  mine  has  caved  in. 

HiDELT  &  OujTNiNGHAM. — ^The  mine  of  Hidely  &  Cunningham,  on  the 
Malvina  vein,  two  miles  west  of  Coulterville,  contains  a  deposit  of  auriferous 
talcose  slate  15  feet  wide,  without  walls,  and  some  of  it  prospects  very  well. 
There  is  a  four-stamp  mill,  which  was  running  in  May. 

Mart  Harkison.— The  Mary  Hanison  mine,  about  two  miles  southeast- 
ward from  Coulterville,  is  situated  on  a  spur  from  the  mother  lode.  This  spur 
vein  is  from  3  to  20  feet  thick,  and  the  quartz  contains  talcose  slate  seams 
which  usually  are  parallel  with  the  walls,  and  the  seams,  or  sides  of  them,  con- 
tain the  most  pay.  The  mine  has  been  worked  by  an  incline  240  feet  deep, 
and  a  pay  chimney  200  feet  long,  horizontally,  has  been  worked  out  to  a  depth 
of  150  feet.  There  is  no  gouge,  and  the  galleries  are  driven  in  the  slate  on  the 
hanging  waU  side. 

The  Mary  Harrison  Company  have  a  claim  on  the  Malvina  vein,  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant,  and  they  have  worked  it  to  a  depth  of  440  feet  from  the  crop- 
pings,  and  have  run  330  feet  on  the  lode.  Access  is  obtained  through  a  cross 
tunnel..  There  is  black  talcose  slate  on  both  sides  of  the  vein,  which  is  parallel 
with  the  mother  lode,  and  ha»  been  traced  4  miles.  The  gold-bearing  portion 
,  of  the  rock  is  a  hard  ribbon  quartz,  near  the  walls ;  while  in  the  middle  there 
is  soft,  shelly,  white,  barren  quartz.  The  pay  chute  is  150  feet  long,  horizon- 
tally, and  it  dips  60^  to  the  southeast  on  the  upper  side ;  the  lower  side  being 
less  regular.  There  are  two  mills ;  one  of  35  stamps,  the  other  15,  and  the 
former  was  about  to  start  at  the  end  of  May. 

Crown  Lead. — Immediately  north  of  the  Mercede  river,  in  the  line  of  the 
Mother  lode,  is  the  claim  of  the  Crown  Lead  Company,  which,  10,500  feet  in  all, 
is  on  the  Mother,  Adelaide,  and  Medas  veins.  The  Adelaide  vein  has  supplied 
1,800  tons,  yielding  $7  per  ton,  and  this  ought  to  have  yielded  a  profit;  but  it 
did  not,  and  the  work  stopped.  The  general  opinion  in  the  ifeighborhood  is 
that  the  mine  has  an  immense  quantity  of  good  pay  rock,  but  that  it  has  not  been 
properly  managed.  The  claim  extends  fix)m  the  river  over  a  steep  hill  2,000  feet 
high,  so  that  by  means  of  tunnels  all  the  rock  could  be  run  out  to  that  depth 
vithout  hoisting. 

The  miU  on  the  bank  of  the  Mercede  has  20  stamps,  and  was  built  in  1864, 
at  an  expense  of  $35,000.  The  dam  cost  $30,000,  but  was  bought  by  the 
Crown  Lead  Company  for  $12,000.  It  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  The 
roads  on  the  claim  cost  $9,000.  Both  mine  and  mill  are  idle.  The  mill  is  pro- 
vided with  Hepburn  &  Peterson's  pans. 

Adjoining  the  claim  of  the  Crown  Lead,  or  on  the  same  ground,  is  a  claim 
taken  up  for  a  copper  mine  by  the  Tone  Company,  which  spent  $22,000  there 
and  got  no  return. 

HiTES  Cove. — Hites  Cove  mine  is  30  miles  northeast  fix)m  Mariposa,  on 
a  vein  which  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  and  is  very  uTegular  in  thickness, 
the  thickest  part  being  eight  feet.  The  quartz  is  a  ribbon  rock,  with  seams  of 
black  matter,  which  sticks  in  the  skin,  so  that  the  workmen  in  the  nine  get  a 
very  sooty  look.  All  the  quartz  pays  very  evenly,  and  no  specimens  are  found. 
The  average  yield  is  about  $150  per  ton^  The  mine  has  been  worked  five  years 
steadily,  and  the  present  supply  of  quartz  is  obtained  from  a  depth  of  300  feet. 
Connected  with  the  mine  is  a  10-stamp  water  mill,  and  all  the  sands,  after  passing 
over  copper-plate,  are  run  through  arrastras. 

Bridgeport. — The  Bridgeport  mine,  just  outside  of  the  line  of  the  Mariposa 
prant,  has  produced  some  good  ore;  but  the  thickness  of  the  vein  (firom  six 
inches  to  four  feet)  is  very  irregular,  and  so  is  the  quality  of  the  rock.  The  walls 
are  granite;  ihe  mill  has  eight  stamps.    Both  mine  and  mill  are  idle. 
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Pei^on  Blanco. — The  Fenon  Blanco  mine,  6,000  foot  long,  two  miles  nordi- 
ward  from  Coulterville,  takes  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prominent  PeHon  Blanco 
hill.  It  is  being  explored  by  a  tunnel  which,  entering  the  hill  on  the  south  side, 
strikes  the  lode  175  feet  from  the  mouth  and  100  feet  below  the  cxoppings. 
Another  tunnel  entering  the  hill  on  the  northwest  side  is  in  285  feet,  but  has  not 
reached  the  vein.  Two  shafts  are  also  being  sunk  2,000  feet  apart.  The  south 
shaft  is  25  feet  deep  in  a  pay  chimney,  which  yields  rock  four  feet  in  thickness, 
ayeiaging  $10  per  ton.  The  horizontal  length  of  this  chimney  is  not  ascertained, 
but  open  cuts  on  the  croppings  200  feet  distant  are  in  the  same  kind  of  rock,  and 
probably  in  the  same  chimney.  The  north  shaft  has  not  struck  the  vein,  but  the 
croppings  near  this  shaft  contain  about  two  feet  of  rock  that  fields  $12  per  ton. 
The  first  application  for  a  patent  under  the  act  of  1866  was  made  for  this  mine. 


SEOTIOir    lY. 

TUOLUMNE    COUNTY. 

Tuolumne  county  extends  frx>m  the  Stanislaus  river  on  the  north  to  the  divide 
between  the  Tuolumne  and  Mercede  on  the  south,  and  from  the  summit  of  the 
Siena  to  tbo  low  foot  hills  near  the  plains.  Nearly  all  the  mines  and  papulation 
ace  in  the  western  half  of  the  county,  below  the  level  of  2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  placer  mines  have  nearly  all  been  quite  shallow,  and  they  are  now 
exhausted  in  many  places.  There  never  have  been  any  large  und  profitable 
hydraulic  claims  in  the  county,  although  there  are  some  gravel  ridges  above  Big 
ftak  Flat,  and  others  near  Cherokee  that  may  prove  valuable  for  hycYraulic  mining. 
One  of  the  chief  mining  features  is  table  mountain,  which  follows  the  Stanislaus 
river  from  Columbia  to  Knight's  Ferry,  and  covers  a  rich  auriferous  channel  thai 
is  worked  through  tunnels. ' 

This  mountain  has  yielded  about  $3,000,000,  but  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000 
Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  county  is  the  limestone  belt,  wliich  crosses 
the  country,  through  Gan'ote  No.  2,  Kincaid  Flat,  Shaw's  Flat,  Springfield,  and 
Ck>lambia.  This  limestone,  instead  of  having  a  smooth  solid  surface,  appears  to 
he  broken  into  water- worn  boulders,  and  rich  auriferous  gravel  is  found  down  to 
a  great  depth  in  the  narrow  crevices  between  them.  In  this  county,  too,  the 
mother  lode  is  more  strongly  marked ;  more  distinctly  traceable  for  a  considerable 
Stance,  and  worked  in  more  mines  than  in  any  other  county.  Gohimbia  is  notable 
for  having  produced  more  large  nuggets  than  any  other  district  in  the  State,  and. 
also  for  the  high  fineness  of  its  dust.  Bald  mountain,  near  Sonora,  has  had  an 
unsurpassed  cluster  of  rich  pocket  lodes,  and  the  Soulsby  district  has  some  of 
the  richest  granite  mines  of  the  State.  The  county  has  further  extensive  and 
valuable  beefs  of  plumbago  and  some  fine  white  marble  suitable  for  statuary,  but 
Its  extent  is  not  yet  proved. 

Much  work  is  being  done  in  prospecting  quartz  veins,  but  the  advance  in  lodo 
nuning  is  not  equivalent  to  the  decline  in  placers,  and  the  county  has  lost  about 
200  voters  annually  for  six  or  eight  years. 

The  State  and  county  taxes  together  are  $4  88  on  every  hundred  dollars,  or 
nearly  five  per  cent.,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  in  Sonora  a  city  tax  of  one 
percent. 

The  placer  mining  portion  of  the  county  is  in  a  district  of  hills,  neither  very 
high  nor  very  steep,  and  consequently  it  is  pretty  well  suited,  so  far  as  gi-ade  is 
concerned,  for  roads  and  for  tillage ;  but  the  soil  is  not  strong  and  water  is  dear. 
Grain  does  not  yield  large  crops,  and  the  supply  of  fruit  far  exceeds  the  home 
demand,  but  transportation  is  so  dear  ihat  it  cannot  be  taken  away  fresh  with  a 
profit    Large  quantities  are  dried,  and  in  1866  300  tons  *of  dried  peaches 
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were  sbipped  from  Tnolnmne.     Casks  aad  freight  are  so  dear  that  wine  making ,, 
yields  no  profit,  and  the  brandy  tax  prevents  the  conversion  of  the  grapes  into 
brandy,  and  many  of  the  vineyards  and  orchards  are  not  caltivated,  and  no 
new  vineyards  are  being  planted.     The  general  appearance  of  the  ranches  does 
not  indicate  prosperity.* 

During  the  first  half  of  1867  not  less  than  a  thousand  Chinamen  left  the 
county,  more  than  300,  having  gone  from  Colombia  and  vicinity,  and  as  many 
more  from  Chinese  Camp. 

According  to  observations  made  by  Doctor  SnoU  in  'the  rainy  season  of 
1861-'62,  121  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Sonera;  in  that  of  1864-'6.'>,  20  inches;  in 
that  of  1865-'C6,  35  inches;  and  in  that  of  1866-^67,  50  inches. 

The  following  mean  thermometrical  observations  are  also  taken  from  his  books, 
the  degrees  being  Falirenheit's: 


185a— October.. 
November 
December, 

1859.  — Jannaiy . . 
Febrnary , 
March.... 


• 

6  a.m. 

12  M. 

530 

630 

54 

61 

43 

50 

46 

55 

38 

50 

61 

81 

6  p.m. 


560 

52 

44 

48 

44 

68 


Columbia. — Columbia,  situated  where  the  Table  Mouptain  channel  crossed 
the  limestone  belt,' and  where  the  volcanic  material  had  been  deroded,  having  the 
rich  auriferous  deposit  near  the  surface,  was  for  a  long  time  tbo  largest  and  the 
busiest  town  in  the  southern  mines.  The  site  was  in  a  beautiful  vale,  and  the 
town  was  built  up  in  very  neat  style,  but  the  placers  of  tbe  vicinity  are  approach- 
ing exhaustion,  business  has  declined,  and  many  of  the  lots  have  been  mined 
oat,  leaving  the  large  limestone  boulders  lying  naked,  barren  and  cheerless.  As 
the  population  has  declined,  houses  have  lost  their  value,  and  dwellings  can  be 
purchased  for  one-tenth  their  cost.  In  many  cases  miners  have  purchased  houses, 
even  brick  stores,  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  them  down  and  washing  away  the  dirt 
of  the  lots ;  and  this  system  is  still  in  progress,  continually  reducing  the  number  of 
houses,  and  the  area  of  soil  and  level  ^ound  suitable  for  occupation.  Most  of 
the  rich  placer  claims  are  in  a  basin,  which  has  never  been  drained,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  a  large  mass  of  auriferous  dirt  that  may  be  worked  in  the  future 
if  4irainagc  is  supplied.  The  Stanislaus  river  is  two  miles  off,  and  by  starting 
from  a  ravine  that  puts  into  the  river  a  tunnel  could  be  run  400  feet  under  the 
town  with  the  length  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  expense,  however,'  would  bo 
very  great,  and  the  profit  uncertain,  so  nobodv  speaks  seriously  of  the  project. 
At  the  deeper  cl^ms  in  Columbia,  the  dirt  is  hoisted  from  the  bottom  to  a  dump 
box  placed  so  high  that  there  is  fall  enough  from  it  to  carry  away  the  refuse  dirt 

**  Note. — Referring  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  constmction  of  the  proposed 
Stockton  and  Copperoix^lis  railroad,  and  the  impetus  that  wonld  be  given  to  the  industry  of 
the  interior  counties  by  this  enterprise,  Mr.  William  8.  Watoon,  the  intelligent  engineer, 
•ays : 

*'The  proposed  road  will  not  touch  Tnolnmne  county,  bat  for  all  practical  purposes  will 
oommana  its  trade  and  travel,  Copperopolis  being  15  miles  from  Sonora,  and  from  Knight's 
Ferry  it  is  about  two  miles  to  Uie  west  line  of  the  county.  The  sectional  area  of  Tuolumne 
is  1,4^)0  square  miles.  The  character  of  the  country  is  of  course  mountainous,  forming  spurs 
of  the 'main  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  descending  into  the  valley  to  the  west.  The  popu- 
lation in  1860  was  16,229 ;  assessed  valuation  in  1665,  $1,536,258.  The  present  freights  are 
principally  up,  amounting  to  6,000  tons  per  year,  chiefly  supplies ;  estimated  freights  to  Bi|? 
Oak  Flat,  Chinese  Camp,  Don  Pedro*s  Bar,  and  the  Garrotes,  950;  total  up  freights  through 
Tuolumne  county,  6,950  tons ;  and  of  down  freights,  consisting  of  building  materials,  lam- 
ber,  and  ores,  not  leas  than  1,320;  total,  8,270  tons." 
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tfarongb  alaicea.     The  water  is  tlirown  upon  the  dirt  in  these  dump  boxes  through 
bydnuilic  pipes,  a  style  of  washing  used  in  veiy  few  places  in  the  State. 

From  1853  to  1857  Columbia  shipped  $100,000  weekly ;  now  the  shipment 
is  from  $40,000  to  850,000  per  month,  and  there  is  a  steady  decrease. 

The  following  are  the  principal  claims  in  the  Columbia  basin : 

The  Columbia  Boys'  claim,  500  by  100  feet,  has  been  worked  regularly  since 
1850.  Previous  to  1853  it  paid  $20  per  day ;  from  1853  to  1857  $7  50  per  day, 
and  since  1857  $3  per  day.  The  dirt  is  hoisted  by  a  wooden  wheel.  Five  men 
are  employed  in  the  claim  now. 

The  Tiger  claim,  400  by  130  feet,  was  opened  in  1849,  but  did  not  pay  much 
for  the  first  six  years.  Between  1855  and  1858,  however,  it  was  very  profitable, 
and  from  1863  to  1865  it  paid  still  better  than  before.  .In  1863  the  yield  was 
from  $100  to  $600  per  week  to  the  man.  It  has  not  been  paying  expenses  foi 
the  last  two  years.  An  iron  wheel  is  used  for  hoisting.  In  the  bottom  of  this 
chum  is  a  hole  leading  into  a  subterranean  channel  which  has  its  outlet  below 
Jamestown,  eight  miles  distant.  On  one  occasion  2,500  inches  of  water  ran 
down  the  hole  for  weeks ;  and  the  same  water  escaped  at  the  outlet,  where  the 
stream  was  governed  as  to  its  size  and  color  by  the  supply  at  Columbia.  A 
similar  hole  is  found  in  a  claim  at  Knapp's  ranch.  Men  have  climbed  down  150 
feet,  and  gone  100  feet  further  with  ropes  to  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  stream 
4  feet  ^"ide  and  12  feet,  deep,  with  a  slow  cmxent  and  clear  water,  no  matter 
bow  muddy  the  streams  may  be  on  the  surface.  It  is  supposed  that  the  outlet 
is  at  Springfield  or  Gold  Springs. 

The  Cascade  claim,  300  by  150  feet,  has  paid  well  for  short  periods,  but  has 
not  yielded  more  on  an  average  than  $2  50  per  day  to  the  man.  Five  men  are 
employed,  and  a  hydraulic  wheel  is  used  for  hoisting. 

The  Mclnroe  claim,  300  by  100  feet,  paid  well  in  eai'ly  days,  but  does  not 
yield  more  than  $2  50  per  day  now  to  the  man.  Three  men  are  employed  in 
the  claim.     The  hoi8tin£:  is  done  bv  a  whim. 

The  Bums  claim,  400  by  200  feet,  paid  $10  per  day  to  the  hand  from  1853 
to  1857,  and  averaged  $100  per  month  to  the  hand  sinoe  1857.  Five  men  are 
employed,  and  an  overshot  wheel  is  used  for  hoisting. 

The  Main  claim,  300  by  200  feet,  has  paid  high  at  times,  but  does  not  yield 
more  than  $2  per  day  to  thQ  six  men  employed.  The  hoisting  is  dono  by  an 
iron  hydraulic  wheel. 

The  Millington  claim,  300  by  100  feet,  washes  in  a  ground  sluice,  and  has 
paid  $20  per  week  over  expenses.  Four  men  are  employed. 
'  KnapPs  Bakch. — ^Adjoining  Columbia  on  the  east  is  Knapp's  ranch,  of  which 
about  five  acres  have  been  washed,  yielding  $40,000  per  acre  or  $200,000  in  all. 
The  bed  rock  here  ia  limestone,  but  the  boulders  are  large,  and  the  miners 
can  wash  between  them  much  more  conveniently  than  among  tne  smallex  bouldorn 
of  Columbia. 

The  following  claims  are  on  Knapp's  ranch : 

The  Sullivan  claim,  200  by  100  feet,  is  fifty  feet  deep,  and  is  worked  by  a 
hydraulic  stream  thrown  against  the  bank.  Two  men  work  the  claim,  and  they 
make  together  about  $5  per  day. 

The  Peabody  and  Arnold  claim,  200  by  100  feet,  is  also  worked  by  a  hydrau- 
lic stream  against  the  bank,  which  is  50  feet  high.  No  men  are  engaged  in 
it,  and  they  have  at  times  got  very  good  pay. 

The  German  chum,  200  by  100  feet,  has  paid  tolerably  well. 

The  Grant  claim,  200  by  100  feet,  commenced  working  only  a  short  time  since. 

The  Hunt  chum,  500  by  500  feet,  is  remarkably  rich.  It  paid  825,000  in  one 
summer.  It  employs  siz  men,  hoists  by  hydraulic  wheel,  and  washes  in  a  dump 
box. 

The  Dutch  Bill  claim,  200  by  100  feet,  was  opened  in  1860,  and  has  at  times 
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paid  $1,000  per  montli.     It  yields  $3  per  day  each  now  to  two  men.     The  dirt 
is  washed  on  the  ground.    ,- 

Sawmill  Flat. — ^Tho  following  claims  are  at  Sawmill  Flat  :• 

The  Foley  claim,  200  feet  square,  was  opened  in  1850,  and  has  never  paid 
more  than  moderate  wages.  Four  men  are  employed,  and  there  is  a  hydraulic 
wheel  for  hoistinff. 

The  Dryden  claim,  400  by  100  feet,  washes  in  a  ground  sluice  and  pays  well. 
It  has  lately  yielded  $2,500  to  the  man  in  a  season.     Five  men  are  employed. 

•  Shaw's  Flat. — Shaw's  Flat  and  Springfield  are  on  the  limestone  belt,  but 
the  deposit  of  gravel  was  shallow,  and  it  has  nearly  all  been  washed  away.  At 
Springfield  there  are  two  large  springs  jfrom  which  the  town  took  its  name  j  and 
to  these  miners  brought^the  dirt  in  carts  in  1850  and  1851,  and  washed  out  from 
$10  to  $20  per  day.  As  many  as  150  carts  were  running  at  one  time.  Thero 
were  single  cart-loads  that  paid  as  much  as  $1,000.^  The  ground  was  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  large  pine  timber,  which  has  now  all  disappeared,  and 
little  remains  save  the  rugged  limestone.  Springfield  at  one  time  had  600  voters, 
and  now  it  has  not  one-tenth  of  that  number. 

At  Sawmill  Flat,  near  Columbia,  the  dirt  is  hoisted  by  wheel  into  a  dump  box 
and  there  washed.     The  diggings  hero  will  last  for  a  long  time. 

At  Brown's  Flat  they  wash  in  the  same  manner. 

At  Yankee  Hill  there  are  some  rich  hydraulic  claims. 

SoNORA. — Sonora  is  situated  on  the  slate,  just  below  the  limestone,  and  was 
wonderfully  rich  in  early  days,  but  is  now  nearly  exhausted.  The  gold  shipped 
nearly  all  came  from  placers  previous  to  1858 ;  now  it  is  about  equally  divided 
between  quartz  and  placers.  The  amount  shipped  in  May,  1865,  was  $80,000; 
in  Jane,  $84,000 ;  in  July,  $95,000 ;  in  August,  $102,000 ;  in  September,  $91^000. 

Big  Oak  Flat. — Big  Oak  Flat  is  on  a- granite  bed  rock,  and  the  gravel  on 
it  was  from  2  to  20  feet  deep.  Ditch  water  was  not  brought  in  until  1859,  and 
in  the  next  year  it  saw  its  best  days.     It  is  now  pretty  well  worked  out. 

KiNCAip  Flat. — Kincaid  Flat,  four  miles  east-southeast  of  Sonora,  150  feet 
above  tlie  level  of  Sullivan's  creek,  on  the  limestone  belt,  was  formerly  a  basin 
of  200  acres  j  but  it  has  been  worked  continuously  since  1850.  The  deepest 
)vorkings  are  75  feet  below  the  original  surface,  but  the  bottom  has  not  yet  been 
reached  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  water  and  lack  of  drainage.  The  richest 
pay  has  been  found  near  the  water-level.  One  claim  50  feet  squaie  paid  $100,000, 
and  ifris  estimated  that  the  total  jnield  of  the  flat  has  not  been  less  than  $2,000,000. 
There  is  a  considerable  area  of  rich  ground  that  cannot  be  washed  mitil  some 
artificial  drainage  is  supplied,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  by  making  an  open 
cut  500  feet  long  and  a  tunnel  1,000  feet,  at  a  total  cost  of  $12,000,  75  acres 
might  be  worked.  In  addition  to  the  cutting  of  the  tunnel,  the  flume  would  be 
expensive,  and  a  company  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  to 
undertake  the  work. 

Jamestown. — Jamestown,  on  the  bank  of  Wood's  creek,  was  built  up  by 
rich  and  shallow  placers  in  its  neighborhood;  but  these  are  now  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  town  has  become  a  little  village.  It  is,  however,  situated  near  tho 
northern  lode,  and  it  will,  probably,  with  tho  development  of  quartz  mining, 
recover  its  prosperity. 

Other  Towxs. — Algerine,  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  Tuoltunne  river, 
and  west  of  the  main  limestone  belt,  once  had  800  voters,  but  is  now  reduced  to 
a  few  score,  the  placers  on  whifch  it  depended  being  nearly  exhausted. 

Cherokee  and  Somerville,  about  ei^ht  miles  east  of  Sonora,  are  on  the  granite, 
and  they  depend  mainly  on  quartz  mmes  for  their  support. 

Chinese  Camp  and  Montezuma  are  placer  mining  towns  near  the  western  border 
of  tho  county. 

Table  Mountain. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Tuolumne 
county  is  Tabic  mountain,  which  attracts  attention  from  remote  distances  by  its 
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blacky  bare,  level  swcfauce,  extending  across  the  landscape  like  a  gigantic  wall. 
Examined  closely,  it  appears  to  be  a  mountain  capped  with  basalt,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide  and  40  miles  long.  It  poured  out  of  a  volcano  near  Silver  moun- 
tain, in  Alpine  county,  and  took  the  same  general  course  as  the  preseiit  Stanis- 
laus river,  which  has  cut  across  it  in  various  places.  There  is  a  fork  in  the 
basaltic  stream,  14  miles  above  Columbia.  The  average  height  above  the 
adjacent  ground  in  Tuolumne  coimty  is  from  500  to  800  feet  on  the  northern  side, 
aud  from  200  to  500  on  the  southern.  The  adjacent  earth  has  been  washed  away 
to  a  greater  depth  near  the  line  of  the  mountain  along  its  northern  base,  and  fur 
that  reason  nearly  all  the  tunnels  run  in  on  the  northern  side, 
f.  The  main  strata  of  the  mountain,  commencing  at  the  top,  are :  basalt,  which 
is  in  most  places  140  feet  deep  ;  under  that  is  a  stratum  of  volcanic  sand  100 
feet ;  then  pipe  clay  and  sand,  50  feet ;  then  coarse  gravel,  20  feet ;  then  pay 
gravel,  5  feet;  then  bed  rock.  These  strata  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  however, 
m  different  places j  there  are  spots  where  the  pipe  clay  is  100  feet  deep;  but  the 
above  figures  are  given  as  an  average. 

The  pay  gravel  is  found  in  two  places ;  there  are  really  two  channels,  and 
whether  they  were  the  beds  of  two  different  streams  or  two  beds  of  the  same 
stream,  occupied  at  different  times,  is  not  cleai'ly  determined,  although  the  latter 
supposition  is  the  more  probable.  The  cfiannels  are  not  found  under  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mountain  at  every  point  j  there  are  places  where  one  of  the  cht^nnels 
is  not  covered  by  the  basalt  at  all,  and  the  other  is  only  under  the  edge  of  it.* 

In  a  claim  near  Whimtown  a  tree  standing  erect  100  feet  high  was  found  in 
the  pipe  clay,  an.d  it  looked  as  if  it  had  never  been  moved  from  the  position  in 
which  it  grew ;  but  it  was  all  charred,  though  the  basalt  wa^  a  hundred  yards 
distant. 

Table  mountain  has  been  an  unfortunate  locality  for  miners.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least '$1|000,000  more  have  been  put  into  the  mountain,  counting  the 
regular  wages,  than  were  ever  taken  out.  Nine-tenths  of  the  miners  who  under- 
took to  work  claims  there  were  the  losers.  There  was  enough  gold  to  pay  well, 
but  the  miners  did  not  know  how  to  get  it.  They  worked  in  companies,  and- 
many  of  the  members  were  shirks  and  idlers.  They  had  no  experience  in  this 
kind  of  mining,  and  did  not  know  how  to  manage  so  a^  to  do  the  most  execution 
with  the  least  labor.  They  guessed  at  the  level  of  the  channel,  and  started  their 
tunnels  too  high,  so  that  they  could  not  drain  their  ground,  and  either  had  great 
expenses  for  pumping  or  had  to  cut  new  tunnels.  The  old  channel,  when  first 
discovered,  was  extremely  rich,  and  it  was  presumed  that  the  possession  of  a 
elaim  anywhere  on  the  mountain  was  equivalent  to  a  fortune ;  so  no  economy 
was  used.  Two  companies  side  by  side  might  have  united  to  out  one  tunnel, 
but,  instead  of  that,  each  mode  its  run.  fiut  the  outsiders  who  did  not  get 
claims  when  the  mountain  was  first  taken  up,  in  claims  300  feet  in  length,  run- 
ning across  the  channel,  held  a  meeting  and  resolved  that  those  claims  were  too 

*  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Phillips  says,  in  his  recent  work  on  tho  mining  and  metallargj  of  gold 
And  silTer :  *'  The  snmtnifc  of  this  elevation  is  occupied  by  a  thick  bed  of  basalt,  of  a  very 
dark  color  and  great  density  of  texture,  which  is  occasionally  distinctly  columnar,  and  ap- 

rara  to  haTe  been  poured  oat  in  one  continuous  flow.  This,  in  the  neiehborhood  of  Sonora, 
from  140  to  150  feet  In  thickness,  and  its  width  i^ear  the  entrance  of  the  Backeyo  tunnel 
Is  about  1,700  feet  Beneath  this  capping  of  basaltic  lava  is  a  heavy  deposit  of  detrital  mat- 
ter distinctly  stxatified  in  almost  horizontal  beds,  bat  with  a  slight  inclination  from  either  sido 
aide  towards  the  centre  of  the  mass.  These  sedimentary  beds  chiefly  consist  of  a  rather  fine- 
grained sandstone,  which  rapidly  disintegrates  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Interstratifled 
with  this  sand&tone,  and  more  particularly  in  the  proximate  vicinity  of  tne  bed-rock,  are  clays 
and  fine  argillaceoas  shales,  frequently  nearly  white  and  often  beautifally  laminated.  With 
these  are  associated  beds  made  up  of  coarse  grain,  strongly  cohering  together,  forming  the 
cnaeal  of  the  mines ;  and  at  the  bottom  is  found  the  pay  gravel,  exactly  iDce  that  seen  in  tho 
bed  of  an  ordinary  river.  The  entire  thickness  of  this  detrital  mass  at  its  greatest  depth  is  at 
kast  two  btmdred  feet.  This  thickness,  however,  diminishes  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
deposit,  where  the  edges  of  the  basin  formed  by  the  rim-rock  gradually  rise."    (Pp.  43, 44.) 
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large,  and  no  man  should  bold  moro  tlian  100  feet  square.  These  jumpers,  as 
they  were  called,  far  outnumbt^rod  the  original  locators,  and  they  took  up  a  large 
part  of  the  mountain,  held  their  own  for  a  long  time,  and  spent  large  sums  in 
prospecting,  but  were  at  last  defeated  in  court  and  ejected.  Not  one  of  them 
made  anything  by  the  jumping  operation,  and  it  is  now  conceded  that  the  300 
feet,  instead  of  being  too  much,  was  too  little,  since  most  who  held  even  those 
large  claims  lost  money  by  them. 

The  old  channel  \yas  discovered  at  Springfield  in  1852,  in  the  Fox  claim,  in 
a  shaft  6\g\it  feet  deep,  on  a  flat  from  which  the  basalt  had  been  washed  away. 
The  next  year  the  Bony  shaft,  55  feet  deep,  struck  the  channel ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  first  of  May,  1854,  that  the  first  tunnel  was  started,  and  the  theory  of 
lead  running  under  the  basalt  was  generally  considered  absurd  until  October, 
1855,  when  the  first  tunnel  reached  the  channel  under  the  basalt. 

The  tunnels,  to  reach  the  channel,  average  about  1,000  feet  in  length,  and  the 
present  cost  of  cutting  tunnels  at  Table  mountain  is  $16  per  lineal  foot.  The 
tu3mmon  size  of  the  tunnel  is  six  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide.  Tlie  grade  is  one 
foot  in  a  hundred.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  is  laid  a  tramway,  28  inohes 
wide.  Sleepers,  three  by  four  inches,  rest  on  ties  of  the  same  size  foiu:  feet  apart, 
and  are  covered  with  iron  straps  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  claims  in  Table  mountain,  with  a  brief  statement 
of  their  success  and  present  condition,  conHnencing  near  Columbia  and  running 
down  stream: 

The  Buchanan  claim,  300  feet  long,  has  a  timnel  which  never  paid  expenses 
nor  reached  the  gravel ;  it  is  not  working  now. 

The  Springfield  claim,  2,000  feet  long,  has  a  tunnel  1,500  feet  long,  aid  paid 
well.  The  claim  is  working  now.  Three  channels  were  found  in  this  claim, 
and  all  were  rich. 

The  Joint  Stock  claim,  2,400  feet  long,  has  one  tunnel  of  1,000  feet  and 
another  of  1,200,  that  was  commenced  in  1855 ;  and  the  claim  is  not  abandoned, 
although  $150,000  have  been  spent  on  it  and  only  $50,000  taken  out.  Grood 
gravel  has  lately  been  found,  and  the  claim  is  considered  valuable. 

The  Saratoga  claim,  1,200  feet  long,  has  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long.  The  yield 
was  $300,000,  but  rumor  says  the  expenditures  were  still  greater.  Tho  first 
owners  sold  out  at  a  high  price,  making  a  profit  by  speculation,  but  causing  so 
much  more  loss  to  the  purchasers.     The  claim  is  not  working  now. 

Here  comes  a  gap  in  the  mountain,  and  below  are  the  following  claims : 

The  Crystal  Spring  claim,  800  feet  long,  reached  the  channel  and  produced 
much  gold,  but  the  sum  was  not  ascertainable ;  it  is  standing  idle  now. 

The  Know-Nothing,  a  jumper  claim,  never  reached  the  channel. 

The  Gold  Hunter,  a  jumper  claim,  never  reached  tho  channel. 

The  Virginia  claim,  1,700  feet  long,  reached  the  channel  with  a  tunnel  800 
feet  long,  but  took  out  only  $5,000  and  spent  $100,000.  The  company  had 
very  long  and  costly  litigation  with  jumpers  on  both  sides. 

The  Blank  jumper  company  started  a  tunnel  on  the  Virginia  ground,  but 
never  reached  the  channel. 

The  Independence  jumper  company  reached  tho  channel  by  a  tunnel.  500  feet 
long,  but  found  no  gravel,  and  lost '$75,000  by  their  enterprise. 

The  Mary  Ann,  another  jumper  company,  ran  a  tunnel  in  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, but  found  nothing. 

The  Cape  Cod,  also  a  jumper,  had  similar  bad  luck. 

llie  American  claim,  1,600  feet  long,  has  a  tunnel  900  feet  long,  and  cot 
across  the  channel  with  a  drift  ^ve  feet  wide.  No  pay  gravel  was  found  here, 
and  tho  company  were  so  poor  and  so  much  discoura^d  that,  instead  of  exam- 
•iniug  the  channel  further,  at  a  slight  expense,  as  they  could  have  done,  they 
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stopped  w<Nrl^  and  notluBg  has  been  done  bow  for  three  years.    Their  loss  wob 
$30,000. 

The  Buckeye  claim,  1,000  feet  long,  now  includes  several  old  claims,  and  has 
three  tunnels,  only  one  of  which,  2,000  feet  long,  is  now  uwd.  One  of  the 
abandoned  tunnels  was  1,650  feet  long.  Work  was  commenoed  in  1854,.  and 
has  been  kept  up,  wiih  the  exception  of  one  year,  ever  since,  at  an  expense  of 
tlOO,000,  while  the  total  yield  has  been  only  $10,000.  An  iurtesian  auger  was 
iiaed  in  prospecting  this  claim,  and  Mr.  Gould,  who  tried  the  experiment,  thinks 
it  should  be  used  frequently.  His  drill  was  four  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  he 
bored  four  or  five  feet  in  basalt  and  eight  or  ten  feet  in  slate  in  12  hours. 
The  cost  in  slate  is  $6  or  $8  per  foot.     A  water  blast  is  used  for  ventilation. 

The  Boston  chum,  3,000  feet  long,  commenced  work  in  1855,  and  has  worked 
steadily  ever  since.  The  total  yield  has  been  not  less  than  $500,000^  and  the 
total  net  profit  nothing.  Much  of  the  work  was  done  at  first  by  a  joint  stock 
company,  the  shareholders  in  which  claimed  the  right  of  being  employed,  though 
some  of  them  were  of  little  value  as  laborers.  The  manager  did  not  know  bow 
to  work  to  advantage,  and  did  not  pursue  any  steady  plan.  They  worked  first 
in  one  place  and  then  in  another,  without  exhausting  either,  and  then  the  timber 
loUed  and  the  roof  fell  in.  There  are  now  two  owners  in  the  claim,  and  they 
are  doing  better  than  any  of  their  predecessors,  though  the  gravel  is  not  so  rich 
as  it  waa  some  years  a^o.  There  is  still  a  large  amount  of  ground  untouched. 
Ten  men  are  employed,  and  there  is  pay  dirt  enough  in  sight  to  keep  them  busy 
for  half  a  year.  The  average  yield  per  day  is  $8  to  the  man>  or  $1  per  ton. 
The  dirt  is  soaked  over  night  in  a  dump-box  before. 

The  Maine  Boys'  claim  is  1,200  feet  long  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain^ 
bat  the  lines  converge  so  that  they  are  only  550  feet  apart  on  tho  south  side. 
The  expenses  have  been  $120,000,  and  the  yield  very  littlo.  The  original  share- 
holders, having  starved  themselves  out,  sold  conditionally  to  a  San  Francisco 
oompany. 

The  Scraperville  claim,  1,200  feet,  has  paid.  It  is  said  that  the  owners  of 
one-foiuth  of  the  stock  saved  $5,000  in  a  few  years. 

The  Oliver  claim,  4,000  feet  long,  has  yielded  $200,000,  and  report  says 
$8,000  have  been  taken  from  a  single  dump-box,  which  holds  150  tons.  The 
profits  were  moderate  till  the  end  of  1866,  and  are  now  large.  This  company 
has  been  engaged  in  litigation  for  six  years,  has  spent  $30,000  on  the  suit,  and 
has  been  before  the  Supreme  Comt,  in  one  form  or  another,  with  it  four  times. 
The  company  is  working  the  side  channel. 

The  New  York  Company  claims  2,400  feet,  and  their  ground  is  considered  the 
richest  in  the  county.  They  are  working  on  the  side  channel,  which  is  there 
about  60  feet  wide,  and  each  longitudinal  foot  on  it  pays  $1,000.  They  say 
they  have  taken  out  $250,000 ;  others  say  $300,000. 

The  Chinese  claim,  so  called  because  the  shareholders,  came  from  a  Chinese 
camp  sear  by,  is  2,000  feet  long,  and  never'  pmd  anything.  The  tunnel  was 
nm  in  300  feet.  ^ 

The  App  claim,  2,000  feet  long,  has  a  tunnel  1,500  feet  long,  cut  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000.     It  never  paid  anything. 

The  Know  Nothing  claim,  1,500  feet,  has  yielded  nothing  and  swallowed  up 
$7,000. 

The  Chicken  Company  clauned  2,500  feet,  spent  $20,000,  cut  two  tunnels,  and 
got  nothing. 

The  Montezuma  Company  claimed  3,000  feet  and  sunk  $20,000  in  a  tunnel 
2,000  feet  long. 

The  Sough  and  Ready  Company  claims  5,400  feet,  and  have  taken  out  not 
lesB  than  $200,000.  One  of  the  shareholders  observing  some  gravel  on  the 
rooontalB  aide,  filled  his  pan  with  it,  and  on  washing  it  found  a  ffood  prospect. 
They  set  to  work  here  and  found  it  rich.    It  was  a  bar  of  the  old  river,  75  feet 
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above  the  level  of  tbe  chanu^L  The  claim  has  been  worked  regularly  once 
1854,  and  still  pays  a  little. , 

The  Union  claim, feet,  unopened. 

The  Palisade  claim,  5,400  feet,  is  unopened. 

Here  we  come  to  a  place  where  the  channel  is  lower  than  the  country  on  each 
side  of  the  mountain,  so  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  drainage  or  to  do  any  work. 

The  old  Stanislaus  Company  has  a  claim  12,000  feet  long  on  Table  mountain, 
just  above  the  point  where  the  Stanislaus  river  cuts  off.  The  channel  where  it 
opens  on  the  bluff  is  350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  present  river,  so  there  is 
abundant  drainage  down  the  channel,  though  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountain  is  higher  than  the  old  channel.  The  old  Stanislaus  Company  spent  a 
good  deal  of  money  trying  to  get  in  from  the  side  before  they  discovered  the 
outlet  on  the  bluff.  Some  of  the  gravel  paid  $18  per  ton.  A  mill  was  erected 
in  1859  to  crush  the  cement,  but  it  did  not  pay. 

At  Two  Mile  Bar  (two  miles  east  of  Knight's  ferry)  the  channel  is  80  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  present  Stanislaus  river. 

Quartz  mining  in  Tuolumne. — Tuolumne  county  is  very  favorably  atuated 
for  quartz  mining,  and  so  fai  as  external  indications  and  facilities  may  serve  as 
guides,  the  presumptions  are  that  it  will  be  second  to  no  other  county  in  Cali- 
fornia in  production  of  quartz  gold.  Wood  and  water  are  abundant ;  the  roads 
generally  are  good,  and  the  quartz  veins  large,  numerous  and  easily  traced.  The 
mother  lode  and  the  companion  talcose  vein  here  have  their  largest  and  most 
regular  development.  The  Golden  Rule,  the  Reist,  the  Mooney,  and  the  Heslep 
ore  all  in  the  companion  talcose  vein,  and  have  paid  for  a  longer  time  than  any 
other  of  their  class  in  the  State.  The  quartz  veins  in  the  granite  about  Soulsby- 
ville  are  the  most  productive  of  their  class  in  the  State,  and  the  cluster  of  pocket 
mines  on  Bald  mountain  is  unsurpassed  in  the  multitude  and  richness  of  pockets 
within  a  small  area. 

Golden  rule. — ^The  Golden  Rule,  1,600  feet  long,  is  on  the  mother  lode,  about 
three  miles  eastward  from  Jamestown.  The  claim  includes  both  veins,  the  main 
mother  lode,  and  the  talcose  slate  branch  or  companion  vein.  At  the  surface 
they  are  75  feet  apart,  and  87  feet  below  they  are  40  feet  apart.  The  main 
lode  is  12  feet  thick,  exclusive  of  a  horse,  and  the  slate  vein  is  eight  feet.  The 
latter  is  the  one  which  is  being  worked.  The  vein  is  a  black  slate,  bearing 
much  resemblance  to  ordinary  roofing  slate,  and  is  penetrated  in  every  direction 
by  seams  of  quartz,  seldom  more  than  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  gold  is 
found  in  the  slate,  seldom  in  the  quartz.  All  the  vein-stone  is  worked,  though 
that  near  the  foot  wall  is  the  richest.  The  rock  is  soft,  and  is  easily  extracted 
and  crushed.  The  pulp  from  the  battery  is  black  like  the  slate.  The  walls  are 
a  l^apd  m£^esian  rock.  There  is  a  slight  dip  to  the  east.  The  mill  has  15 
stamps,  and  is  diiven  by  water.  The  weight  of  the  stamps  is  750  pounds,  their 
speed  50  blows  per  minute,  and  their  drop  from  five  to  eight  inches.  ^There  is 
sufficient  power  to  drive  15  stamps  more.  The  water  is  obtained  from  the  Colum- 
bia Ditch  Company.  About  85  per  cent,  of  the  gold  is  caught  in  the  mortar, 
and  nearly  five  per  cent,  on  the  copper  plates  immediately  below.  The  pulp 
runs  over  a  shaking  table,  which  has  120  jerks  per  minute,  and  is  cleaned  out  twice 
in  24  hours,  yielding  about  400  pounds  of  sulphurets  each  time.  The  pulp  also 
passes  over  blankets,  which  are  washed  once  in  an  hour.  There  are  10  pounds  of 
pure  sulphurets  to  a  ton,  but  the  concentrated  tailings  as  saved  are  about  40 
pounds  to  a-  ton  of  ore,  and  there  are  840  per  ton  in  these  tailings,  which  are 
worked  in  an  arrastra,  which  pays  six  ounces  a  month.  A  Stetson  amalgamator 
below  the  blankets  pays  only  $1  per  month. 

The  slate  vein  was  brown  and  decomposed  at  the  surface,  and  was  Washed  in 
sluices  by  placer  miners  to  a  depth  of  30  feet.  In  1866  the  present  mill  was 
finished,  and  in  the  year  preceding  the  1st  of  July,  1867,  the  number  of  tons 
crushed  was  4,099 ;  the  average  yield  per  ton^  $8  94 ;  the  total  yield,  $36;653 1 
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cost  of  labor,  $16,500;  cost  of  repairs,  timber,  lumber,  charcoal,  hauling,  taxes, 
&c,  $5,800 ;  cost  of  supplies  sent  from  San  Francisco,  62,400 ;  office  expenses 
in  San  Francisco,  including  salaries  of  president  and  secretary,  freight  in  bullion, 
travelling  expenses,  &c.,  $1,500 ;  dividends,  $7,500,  and  cash  on  hand,  $2,953. 
The  total  expenses  were  $6  39,  and  the  net  profit  $2  55  per  pon.  The  average 
number  of  days  that  the  mill  ran  in  a  month  was  23  j  the  highest  being  27, 
and  the  lowest  17.  The  average  yield  per  ton  was  $5  71  in  March,  $6  79  in 
January,  $G  97  in  June,  $7  72  in  November,  $15  54  in  October,  and  $10  or  $11 
and  odd  cents  in  the  other  months.  The  number  of  men  employed  was  16,  of 
whom  8  were  miners,  2  carmen,  4  miUmen,  a  blacksmith  and  a  superintendent. 

Tho  rock  is  extracted  through  a  tunnel  400  feet  long,  80  feet  below  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  and  500  feet  above  tho  level  of  Sullivan's  creek,  below  which  the 
mine  cannot  be  drained  by  a  tunnel, 

App. — ^The  App  mine  is  1,000  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  near  Jamestown. 
The  vein  there  is  nine  feet  wide  on  an  average.  The  vein-stone  is  quartz,  in 
places  white,  in  others  greenish,  and  others  dark.  The  richest  8pot8>are  near 
the  walls.  The  vein  dips  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  ten.  The  hanging  wall 
is  magnesian  rock,  and  the  foot  walj  slate.  At  the  surface  there  were  three  pay 
chimneys,  75,  ;100  and  125  feet  in  horizontal  length  respectively,  separated  by 
intervals  of  60  and  35  feet,  with  a  dip  to  the  northwestward  of  70°  on  the  upper 
side,  but  widening  out  on  the  under  side,  and  at  ISO  feet  the  three  had  united 
in  one  chimney  235  feet  long  horizontally.  Horizontal  sections  of  the  chimneys 
would  represent  not  rectangles  but  quadrangular  parallellograms,  with  two  very 
acute  angles.  The  chimneys  have  not  run  out  in  any  place^  but  in  several 
places  the  walls  have  pinched^  close  together,  so  that  there  were  only  seven 
inches  of  quartz.  In  these  spots  the  chimneys  were  of  the  same  richness  to 
the  ton  as  elsewhere. "  The  distribution  of  gold  in  each  chimney  is  very  even 
in  relation  to  the  depth ;  but  on  any  given  level  the  most  gold  is  found  at  the 
sharp  ends,  and  tho  least  in  the  middle  of  the  chimney.  Each  chimney,  how- 
ever, has  its  peculiar  quartz.  One  chimney  has  white  quartz,  another  greenish, 
another  bluish,  and  the  last  is  the  richest.  The  gold  is  fine,  and  seldom  visible 
in  the  quartz.  The  present  supply  of  rock  is  obtained  at  a  depth  of  300  feet, 
and  the  shaft  is  now  being  sunk  deeper.  The  working  level  is  300  feet  long^ 
and  the  supply  of  pay  quartz  in  sight  will  last  two  years  for  the  present  mill, 
which  has  ten  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  water.  In  1866, 1,800  tons  were  worked, 
and  the  average  yield  was  $14  55  per  ton;  from  1863  to  1866,  inclusive,  four 
years,  7,200  tons  were  worked,  and  the  average  yield  was  $15.  The  pulp  as  it 
comes  from  the  battery  is  ground  in  charges  of  400  or  500  pounds  for  three  or 
four  hoars  in  various  pans,  without  quicksilver,  and  two  pan  charges  are  amalga- 
mated in  a  separator  for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  yield  in  the  pan  is  about 
$6  per  ton.  The  total  expense  per  ton  in  this  mine  is  about  $8  per  ton,  and  in 
the  mine  alone  $4  50.  The  wall  is  in  places  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  the  gouge 
is  thickest  at  the  pay  chimneys. 

Silver. — The  Silver  or  Anthrax  mine,  1,500  feet  on  the  mother  lode,  is  being 
opened  in  good  style.  There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  which  was  idle  in  May  and 
waiting  for  tho  complete  opening  of  the  mine.  The  companion  talcose  vein 
strikes  the  main  lode  400  feet  from  the  south  end  of  the  claim,  runs  with  it,  but 
as  a  distinct  vein  for  some  distance  towards  the  north,  then  diveiges  again,  and 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  claim  the  two  are  six  feet  apart.  The  companion 
vein,  so  far  as  examined,  is  barren  here. 

Heslep. — ^The  Heslcp  nine,  1,650  feet  on  the  companion  talcose  vein,  has 
been  worked  1,200  feet  on  the  surface,  and  has  paid  all  the  way.  The  pjyr 
matter  is  decomposed  quartz  and  slate,  of  a  tan  color,  and  soft  enough  to  be 
picked  out,  and  in  some  places  to  be  shovelled  without  picking.  The  cost  of 
working  is  estimated  at  $2  50  per  ton.  The  vein  varies  in  width  from  8  to  20 
feet.    The  deepest  workings  are  90  feet  down.    The  mill  has  ten  stamps,  which 
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are  driven  by  an  overshot  wheel  30  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  wide.  The 
power  is  furnished  by  80  inches  of  water,  which  costs  $50  per  week,  and  is  used 
over  again  by  the  Golden  Bule  mill,  which  pays  half  the  water  bill.  The  yield 
of  the  Heslep  rock  is  68  per  ton. 

Trio. — ^The  Trio  mine,  2,316  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  on  Whisky  Hill, 
is  doing  nothing  now.  A  ten-stamp  mill  was  erected,  and  four  shafts  and  two 
tunnels  were  begun,  but  the  rock  taken  oat  pidd  only  $i  75  per  ton,  and  the 
mine  and  mill  are  qow  standing  idle.         ^ 

Bbist. — ^The  Eeist  mine,  1,000  feet  in  the  talcose  companion  vein,  is  consid- 
ered generally  to  be  one  of  the  best  mines  in  Tuolumne  county,  though  it  has 
been  worked  on  a  veiy  small  scale  and  has  never  paid  much  profit.  The  pay 
look  is  decomposed  matter  like  that  in  the  Mooney  mine,  but  it  pays  better. 

MooNET. — The  Mooney  mine,  600  feet  on  the  mother  lode,  near  Jamestown, 
18  on  the  talcose  vein,  40  feet  east  of  the  main  lode.  The  material  is  a  tan-col- 
ored ochrous  earth,  mixed  with  slate  and  quartz.  It  pays  $4  75  per  ton,  and  a 
stamp  will  crush  about  three  tons  per  day.  Much  of  it  has  been  sluiced  away. 
There  are  occasional  rich  pockets  in  it.  A  four-stamp  mill  is  now  at  work,  and 
the  rock  for  it  is  obtained  £rom  an  open  cut  200  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  60 
feet  deep.  There  are  no  walls,  apparently.  At  the  bottom  of  this  cut  some 
hard  quartz  has  been  found. 

Raw  Hide. — Raw  Hide  mine,  1,650  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  where  it 
is  12  feet  wide.  A  depth  of  280  feet  from  the  surface  has  been  reached,  and  a 
level  has  been  ran  80  feet  on  the  vein.  The  quartz  is  colored  green  with  car- 
bonate of  copper,  and  it  yields  from  $7  to  $44  per  ton.  The  mill,  containing  20 
stamps,  a  40*horse  power  engine,  and  fine, hoisting  works,  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  the  southern  mines.  The  rock  is  crushed  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
ess  or  smaller  in  a  Brodie's  crusher  before  going  to  the  stamps.  There  are  10 
Wheeler^s  pans,  and  live  8-foot  settlers.  Thirty  tons  of  quartz  are  crushed  in  24 
hoars.  The  shaft  is  kept  clear  of  water  by  hoisting  it  in  tubs  holding  160 
gallons  each.  The  hanging  wall  is  slate,  and  the  foot  wall  serpentine,  with' 
asbestos  in  it. 

Eaglb. — ^The  Eagle  mine,  on  the  mother  lode,  1,000  feet  long,  has  a  10- 
stamp  miU,  and  the  yield  is  $18  per  ton.  The  present  supply  of  quartz  is 
obtained  120  feet  below  the  surface,  through  a  tunnel.  The  mine  wa£  purchased 
several  years  ago  by  eastern  capitalists  for  $300,000. 

Shabomut. — ^The  Sharomut^  on  the  mother  lode,  has  a  10-stamp  mill,  which 
is  idle. 

Clio. — ^The  Clio,  2,000  feet,  on  the  mother  lode,  has  a  lO-stamp  mill  and  has 
been  at  work  five  or  six  years,  but  is  now  idle  because  the  dam  which  supplied 
water  to  drive  the  mill  was  carried  away  by  the  flood  of  last  winter. 

MsADXR  AiTD  Gabri^gton. — ^The  Meader  and  Carrington  mine,  1,-500  feet, 
on  the  mother  lode,  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  140  feet,  where  the  water 
became  troublesome  and  work  was  stopped.  Some  good  pay  quartz  was  found. 
There  is  a  four-stamp  mill  which  was  used  for  a  time  for  custom  work,  but  is  now 
idle. 

PATTBBSOiir. — ^The  Patterson  mine,  1,950  feet,  on  a  branch  of  the  mother 
lode,  near  Tuttletown,  has  been  worked  for  ten  years.  The  vein  is  from  3  to  15 
feet  wide.  The  pay  was  very  good  for  75  feet  from  the  suiface,  but  not  so  good 
below  the  water  leveL  The  deepest  workings  are  100  feet  down.  The  quartz 
is  extracted  through  a  tunnel..  The  rock  contains  large  cubes  of  sulphuret  of 
iron,  some  of  them  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  with  free  gold  in  the  heart  of  the 
cubes.  There  is  an  old  10-stamp  miU,  driven  by  40  inches  of  water  on  an  ove]> 
shot  wheel.    Only  five  of  the  stamps  are  now  running. 

About  half  a  mile  westward  from  the  mother  lode,  near  the  Patterson  mine,  a 
pocket  oont^mng  $10,000  was  found  in  1866  by  an  old  man  who  had  a  convic- 
iioa  that  there  was  a  pocket  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  spent  seven  years 
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hobtiiig  for  it.     When  he  found  it  he  paid  the  friends  upon  whom  he  had  been 
living,  and  went  to  the  eastern  States^ 

Toledo. — ^The  Toledo  mine,  one  mile  west  of  Tuttletown,  and  half  a  mil« 
vest  of  the  mother  lode,  has  been  opened  by  a  shaft  160  feet  deep,  and  drifts 
nmmng  300  feet  on  the  vein.  There  are  two  veins,  one  8  feet  thick  and  the 
other  15  feet,  and  the  two  150  feet  apart.  Some  of  the  quartz  has  assayed  $300 
per  ton,  but  there  is  much  arsenic  in  it.  A  15-stamp  mill  erected  on  the  mine 
aid  not  pay,  and  it  was  sold  and  moved  to  the  Gkdden  Rule  mine.  « 

The  Morse  quartz,  near  Tuttletown,  is  running  and  has  six  stamps. 

SouLSBY. — ^I'he  Soulsby  mine,  2,400  feet  long,  eight  miles  east  of  Sonora,  is 
on  a  lode  which  runs  with  the  meridian^  and  dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  60^ 
at  the  north  end,  and  90°  at  the  south.  The  thickness  is  from  4  to  9  inches  at 
the  surface  ;  8  inches  at  100  feet,  and  18  inches  in  the  deepest  workings,  400 
feet  below  the  suiface.  The  walls  are  syenite,  and  there  is  a  white  gouge  of 
clay  or  slate,  seldom  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  quartz 
k  bluish,  and  is  heavily  charged  with  blue  sulphurets,  lead,  antimony,  arsenip, 
and  zmc  ]  so  that  the  6re  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  auriferous  quartz  found 
on  the  mother  lode,  and  in  other  gold  veins  generally.  The  lode  has  been 
worked  along  a  horizontal  length  of  1,800  feet,  and  in  that  distance  five  pay 
chimneys  have  been  found,  the  longest  horizontally  being  200,  and  the  shortest 
15  feet.  'MLost  of  them  dip  north  at  an  angle  of  60° }  and  they  ruutto  a  feather- 
edge  in  every  direction.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  connection  of  pay  between  the 
chotes,  and  in  others  there  is  none.  There  is  very  little  barren  quartz }  between 
the  pay  chimneys  the  walls  come  together,  except  in  a  few  spots  where  white 
quartz  or  a  horse  porphyritic  rock  appeal's.  The  vein  is  marked  by  slides  and 
caross-courses,  which  run  east,  northeast,  and  southwest,  and  all,  save  one,  dip  to 
the  northwest.  These  throw  the  vein  to  the  left,  and  the  one  which  dips  to  the 
eontheast  throws  it  to  the  right.  The  cross^oourses,  and  the  breaks  which  they 
have  occasioned  in  the  lode,  have  been  among  the  chief  difficulties  in  working 
the  mine;  and  its  present  success  is  probably  owing  chiefly  to  the  careful  study 
given  by  Mr.  Inch  to  the  nature  of  the  formation.  In  a  mine  of  this  kind  the 
most  important  quality  in  a  superintendent  is  the  capacity  to  find  the  pay  chutes, 
and  as  the  cross-courses  throw  them  from  five  to  ten  feet  out  of  the  line,  in  a 
very  hard  granitic  rock,  the  search  is  slow  and  expensive.  There  are  dikes  of 
trap  cutting  through  the  country,  and  the  miners  regard  them  as  good  indica^ 
tions,  and  expect  to  find  pay  near  where  they  cross  the  qjiartz.  Mr.  Inch 
remarked  that  perhaps  they  were  supporters  or  feeders  of  the  electro-magnetic 
or  other  influences  under  which  the  gold  was  deposited.  The  mill  has  20 
stamps,  and  is  driven  by  water  while  water  can  be  obtained,  and  has  a  steam 
engine  to  furnish  power  in  the  dry  season.  The  stamps  weigh  500  pounds,  make 
60  blows  per  minute,  and  drop  fix>m  8  to  12  inches.  About  90  per  ^cent.  of 
the  gold  is  caught  in  the  mortar,  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  on  the  first 
copper  plate  below  the  screen.  The  blanket  tailings  are  worked  in  a  chill  mill 
and  a  Ball's  amalgamator  ]  and  below  these  there  are  other  blankets,  the  tail- 
ings of  which  must  go  through  the  same  process. 

About  50  men  aare  employed  at  the  mine  and  mill,  but  nearly  all  the  work 
is  done  by  contract.  Sealed  proposals  are  invited  at  the  beginning  of  each  month 
to  sink  a  certain  shaft  a  certain  number  of  feet,  or  to  run  a  drift,  or  to  break  down 
the  quartz  in  a  certain  slope.  With  strangers,  written  contracts  are  made ;  with 
old  hands,  oral  contracts  are  considered  sufficient.  There  is  never  any  trouble 
about  the  contracts.  The  miners  sometimes  make  bad  bargains,  but  they  must 
keep  them  or  leave  the  place.  The  best  hands  like  this  system,  because  it  ena- 
bles them  to  make  more  than  they  could  make  otherwise.  Sometimes  they  make 
9150  a  month  ;  sometimes  not  more  than  $30.  Under  this  system  there  is  no 
shirking  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  no  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendent.   Mr.  Inch  says  that,  if  he  had  undertaken  to  pay  his  men  by  the  day, 
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the  mine  would  have  been  a  failure ;  that  id,  when  he  commenced  his  work  ;  but 
*  now  it  is  probably  in  a  condition  to  leave  a  profit,  even  if  the  expenses  were  50 
per  cent,  greater  than  they  are.* 

The  Soulsby  mine  was  discovered  in  1858,  and  between  May  of  that  year  and 
r  March  of  the  next,  yielded  $80,383  gross,  and  after  the  erection  of  a  twenty- 
stamp  mill,  $54,416  remained  net.    It  is  said  that  the  total  yield  was  $500,000 
in  the  first  thi'ee  years,  and  that  the  present  monthly  yield  is  from  $10,000  to 
$12,000. 

Platt. — ^The  Piatt  mine,  1,200  feet,  lies  1,500  feet  south  of  the  Soulsby,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  on  the  same  lode ;  but  the  ground  is  intersected  by  more  slides 
and  cro68-oom*ses,  and  the  mine,  after  producing  $50,000,  was  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inability  of  the  superintendent  to  find  the  vein  at  the  breaks. 
Lately,  Mr.  Inch,  superintendent  of  the  Soulsby,  has  gone  to  work,  hoping,  with 
his  experience  in  the  latter,  to  find  the  pay  in  the  Platt.  Five  pay  chimneys 
have  been  worked.  There  was  a  mill  on  the  claim,  but  it  was  moved  to  the  State 
of  Nevada  during  the  silver  excitement. 

Stabr  King. — The  Starr  King,  15  miles  east-southeast  of  Sonora,  is  qti  a 
north-and-south  vein,  which  dips  40''  east,  and  has  a  thickness  of  six  inches 
at  th^  surface,  and  18  inches  120  feet  down.  It  cuts  across  the  dip  and  the 
cleavage  of  the  slate,  and  the  walls  are  a  very  hard  slate.  The  walls  and 
the  quartz  resemble  those  of  the  Rocky  Bar  mine,  in  Nevada  county.  There 
are  two  chutes,  which  run  down  almost  vertically.  The  rock  yields  from  $15  to 
$150  per  ton.  The  mill  has  five  stamps,  and  the  mode  of  amalgamation  is  the 
same  as  at  the  Soulsby  mill. 

Old  Gilson. — ^The  Old  Gilson  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  adjoining  the  Platt  on 
the  south,  was  opened  to  a  depth  of  125  feet,  and  to  a  length  on  the  vein  of  250 
feet.  The  rock  jaelds  $50,  and  there  was  a  pay  chimney  80  feet  long  horizon- 
tally, but  it  dipped  northwards  into  the  Platt.  The  mine  is  now  standing  idle, 
and  the  10-stamp  steam  mill  is  running  on  custom-work. 

Gkizzly. — ^The  Grizzly  mine,  1,800  feet  long,  10  miles  eastward  from  Sonora, 
near  the  north  fork  of  the  Tuolumne  river,  is  on  a  vein  from  6  to  12  feet 
wide.  .The  hanging  wall  is  granite ;  the  foot  wall  slate.  There  are  numerous 
horses  in  the  lode.  The  pay  is  disseminated  pretty  evenly  throagh  the  rock, 
which  yields  about  $20  per  ton. 

There  is  a  twenty-stamp  mill,  which  commenced  work  in:  1859,  and  in  two^ 
years  took  out  $125,000,  if  rumor  be  true.  The  flood  of  1862  carried  oflFpart 
of  the  mill,  and  stopped  work  a  while,  but  the  mill  is  now  rhnning.  In  this  mill ' 
the  crushing  is  dry,  and  a  blower  is  used  to  keep  the  dust  fr*om  troubling  the 
laborei-s.  The  amalgamation  is  done  in  10  Hungarian  cast-iron  barrels,  each 
3  J  feet  long  by  2^  wide.  The  charge  for  each  is  500  or  600  pounds,  and  enough 
water  is  added  to  make  a  pulp  so  thick  that  in  ten  minutes  after  the  barrel  has 
started  to  revolve,  small  particles  of  quicksilver  will  be  found  in  the  pulp,  which 
adheres  to  the  finger  thrust  into  the  mass.  About  50  pounds  of  quicksilver  are 
put  in  at  a  charge.  The  bairel  revolves  horizontally  with  a  speed  of  eight  or 
ten  revolutions  per  minute.  After  running  for  seven  hours,  water  is  added  to 
thin  the  pulp,  so  much  that  the  quicksilver  will  all  settle,  and  after  another  hour 
of  revolution  the  thin  pulp  is  drawn  ofi^,  and  another  charge  is  put  in.  All  the 
amalgamation  at  the  Grizzly  mill  is  done  in  these  barrels.    There  are  two  iron' 

—  _  -         —      -  -     —  —  --  ^       -    -  -  ■       ■■,■■■■  ■  ---  ■  -      ^-^^.^  ■  ■  - 

*The  London  Mining  Journal  refers  to  the  contract  system  as  an  essential  element  of  suc- 
cess in  the  mines  of  Cornwall.  It  has  also  worked  admirably  in  the  St.  John  del  Rey  mine, 
in  Brazil.  The  average  cost  of  raising  the  ore  frbm  this  mine  in  1H65,  under  per  diem  wagfes, 
was^  87.  In  1866,  under  the  contract  system,  it  was  only  |6.  29— an  immense  saving, 
considering  the  vast  amount  of  ore  raised.  The  contract  system  has  been  adopted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mine.  It  cannot  of  course  be  made  of  unir 
versal  application,  so  much  depends  upon  local  circumstances ;  but  experience  has  demon- 
strated tnat  Whenever  it  can  be  applieo,  the  result  has  iMeti  a  great  saving  in  the  expense  oC 
mining. 
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cylindrical  rollers,  each  three  inches  in  diameter  and  as  long  as  the  barrel  inside; 
and  these  tnm  and  assist  in  the  amalgamation  during  the  revolutions  of  the  bar- 
rels. The  barrels  are  cleaned  np  once  in  two  weeks.  Amalgamation  p7x>c3eds 
more  readily  if  hot  water  is  ased.  Mr.  Philip  8.  McDonald,  who  was  superin- 
tendent of  Uie  Grizzly  mill  for  a  time,  and  has  the  repute  of  being  a  very  com- 
petent man,  prefers  the  system  of  dry  crushing  and  amalgamating  in  close  bar- 
rels. By  the  ordinary  modes  of  crushing  and  amalgamation  mndti  of  the  fine 
gold  is  carried  off  by  the  water.  In  dry  crushing,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  laborers  from  the  dust^  which  has  been  known  to  cause  death  in  three 
months,  where  no  precaution  was  used. 

The  Bonita  mine,  adjoining  the  Grizzly  on  the  south,  is  idle,  and  so  is  its 
lO-stamp  mill,  which  was  built  before  the  mine  was  opened. 

The  Gonsnela  and  its  ten-stamp  mill  are  doing  nothing. 

The  Martin  mine,  two  miles  south  of  the  Grizzly,  is  being  worked  with 
anastras. 

The  Invincible  mine,  2,000  feet  on  Sugar  Pine  creek,  22  miles  eastward 
from  Sonora,  has  produced  some  good  quartz,  but  the  mine  and  its  mill  are 
standing  idle  now. 

The  Excelsior  mine,  at  Sugar  Pine,  has  yielded  $300,000,  of  which  two-thirds 
was  profit. 

Mount  Vernox. — The  Mount  Vernon  mine,  2,100  feet  long,  18  miles  north- 
east of  Sonora,  is  on  a  vein  which  nms  northeast  and  southwest,  dips  45*^  to  the 
Bontheast,  and  is  about  two  feet  wide  on  an  average  between  granite  walls.  Only 
one  pay  chimney  has  been  found,  and  that  dips  about  45°  to  the  southwest.  It 
was  60  feet  long  horizontally,  near  the  surface,  and  300  feet  down  it  is  more 
than  100  feet  long,  the  end  not  having  been  found  in  the  drift  now  being  run. 
The  rock  is  worked  in  the  Monitor  mill,  which. is  very  hear  on  the  north  fork  of 
the  Tuolumne  river.  The  rock  pays  $96  per  ton,  and  in  1866  500  tons  were 
worked. 

Snell. — ^The  Snell  mine,  1,800  feet  long,  15  miles  northeast  of  Columbia^ 
is  on  a  vein  which  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  is  nearly  vertical,  and  has  an 
average  width  of  one  foot.  A  pay  chimney  was  found,  and  it  paid  $50  per 
ton,  but  it  pinched  out.    A  mOl  is  going  up  now. 

MoKiTOB. — ^The  Monitor,  2,100  roet  long,  18  miles  east  of  Colombia,  in  Sugar 
Pine  district,  is  15  inches  wide,  ai(d  dips  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  east  between 
granite  walls.  There  is  an  incline  down  60  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  90  feet 
on  the  vein.  Some  of  th6  rock  has  paid  as  much  as  $300  to  the  ton,  but  the 
mine  and  mill  are  both  idle  now.    The  mill  has  five  stamps. 

Hazel  Dbll. — The  Hazel  Bell  mine,  1,550  feet  long,  at  Five-mile  creek, 
en  a  vein  that  averages  about  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  walls  are  rotten  ^anite. 
The  rook  averages  $25  to  $30,  but  at  present  the  extraction  of  quartz  is  inter- 
rupted by  water.  The  lowest  workings  are  seventy  feet  below  the  surface.  A 
tuimel  is  now  being  cut  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  There  is  a  five-stamp  mill 
which  has  been  leased. 

BuiOfiT  Pass. — ^The  Sumn^t  Pass  mine  No.  1,  one  mile  from  Columbia, 
3,600  feet  long,  runs.north  and  south,  dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  70^,  and  is 
foor  feet  wide.  The  walls  are  of  sls^,  with  an  overlying  stratum  of  limestone 
near  the  surface.  The  claim  has  been  worked  5p0  feet  along  the  surface,  and 
paid  welL  The  quartz  is  heavily  charged  with  arsenical  sulpiurets.  No  work 
IS  being  done  now. 

Summit  Pass  No,  2,  2,000  feet  long,  is  on  a  spur  from  the  preceding  lode. 
The  nunc  has  been  opened  at  several  points. 

QtTASTZ'  NBAB  OoLUMBiA.— The  Columbia  mine,  on  the  experimental  lode 
at  Summit  Pass  two  miles  northeast  of  Columbia,  has  limestone  walls,  runs 
northwest  and  southeast,  dips  to  the  northeast,  and  is  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  in 
^ridth.    The  average  pay  is  $11  per  ton.    It  is  worked  with  a  15-stamp  mill. 
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The  Kiinball  mine,  three  miles  northeast  of  Columbia,  lies  between  limestone 
and  green^stone,  is  a  foot  wide,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  trap  dike  8  or  10  feet 
wide.  When  first  opened  ^,000  were  obtained  fix>m  600  pounds  of  rock.  It 
is  not  worked  now. 

The  Kimball  extenrion,  adjoimng  the  Kimball,  is  similar  in  character,  and  is 
being  worked  now,  ttio  quartz  being  crashed  in  a  custom  mill.  The  yield  is 
^10  per  ton/ 

The  Shanghae  mine  at  Yankee  Hill,  two  miles  east  of  Columbia,  in  a  vein 
which  runs  north  and  south,  dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  65°i  and  is  three  feet 
wide.  It  is  east  of  the  limestone  belt  in  slates  highly  metamorphosed.  It  was 
worked  with  arrastras  in  1856,  and  yielded  then  $100  per  ton  j  and  it  is  now 
worked  with  a  lO-stamp  mill. 

Hunter. — The  Hunter  mine,  in  Big  Canon,  14  miles  southeast  of  Sonora, 
is  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  thit  is  at  an  angle  of  45°  from  the  north  fork 
of  the  Tuolumne.  The  rock  was  very  rich  kt  the  surface,  and  a  tunnel  run  in 
SO  feet  ran  through  quartz  that  yielded  1^300  to  the  ton.  The  owner  was  so 
delighted  that  he  built  a  mill  without  delay  and  at  great  cost.  The  only  way 
to  get  the  timbers  and  castings  to  the  site  was  to  let  them  down  with  ropes  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  After  $40,000  had  been  expended  in  the  mill  and  in 
exploration,  it  was  found  that  the  pay  chute  was  only  20  feet  long,  and  more 
money  would  be  required  to  work  it  than  the  owner  could  raise;  so  ahei  $10,000 
had  been  taken  out  no  more  work  was  done. 

Lewis. — The  Lewis  'mine,  2,400  feet  long,  is  20  miles  ea«t-northeast  of 
Sonora,  on  a  vein  of  taloose  elate  150  feet  wide.  The  course  is  north  and  south, 
with  a  slight  dip  to  the  east.  The  slate  is  barren,  but  it  encloses  a  number  of 
veins  of  quartz  which  run  in  every  direction,  and  all  are  rich.  There  are  several 
chutes  about  30  feet  long  horizontally,  in  which  the  quartz  averages  $25  to 
$30  per  ton,  while  elsewhere  the  quartz  yields^  $10  or  $12.  Most  of  the  quartz 
is  found  near  the  hanging  wall.  The  vein  has  been  examined  for  a  distance  of 
2,000  feet,  and  pay  rock  has  been  found  at  intervals  along  the  whole  distance. 
The  quartz  in  places  contains  solphurets  of  iron  and  lead,  and  crude  sulphur  is 
found  in  the  slate.  H^etofore  the  quartz  has  been  extracted  by  tunnels,  but 
hereafter  shafts  are  to  be  sunk.  Thie  eastern,  wall  is  granite  and  the  western  a 
hard  black  slata  The  mine  lies  in  the  Big  basin,  which  is  surrounded  by  high 
ridges,  on  the  north  side  of  which  the  snow  lies  till  May.  The  rock  is  crushed 
in  a  five-stomp  mill,  and  is  amalgamated  in  two  large  arrastras.  The  gold  varies 
in  fineness  from  600  to  785,  the  highest  fineness  being  obtained  from  those  quartz 
veins  which  contain  the  coarsest  particles  of  metal. 

Sell  and  Mabtik.— The  Sell  and  Martin  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  is  situated 
one  mile  north  of  Sonora.  It  is  two^^r  three  feet  wide,  and  runs  noithwest  and 
southeast,  and  dips  60^  to  the  northeast.  It  is  a  remarkable  pocket  vein,  and 
has  produced  not  less  than  $150,000,  of  which  one-fourth  has  been  profit.  It 
was  first  opened  in  1850,  and  has  been  leased  three  or  four  times.  For  one  year 
the  lessee  paid  one-third,  and  for  another  one-fourth  of  the  gross  yield.  About 
2,000  tons  of  rock  have  been  taken  out  in  all,  but  most  of  the  gold  has  been 
pounded  out  in  a  hand  mortar.  The  walls  are  of  slate,  and  the  country  is  inter- 
sected by  porphyritic  dikes  three  or  four  feet  thick,  which  occur  at  intervals  of 
100  or  150  feet  along  the  700  feet  in  whidi  the  pockets  have  been  found.  The 
vein  is  later  in  formation  than  the  dikes  and  cuts  across  ihem,  and  on  the  lines 
of  intersection  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pockets  have  been  found.  The  quartz, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  pockets,  is  barren.  A  15-8tamp 
mill  was  erected  at  the  mine  in  1863,  but  as  no  large  quantity  of  ore  could  be 
obtained  to  yield  more  than  50  cents  a  ton,  the  mill  has  been  standing  idle. 
There  are  several  men  now  at  work  in  the  mine  hunting  for  pockets  and  taking' 
out  the  gold  in  a  hand  mortar  when  ihoy  find  them.  The  largest  pocket  found 
yielded  $15,000. 
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Sophia. — ^Tlio  Sophia  mine,  two  mil^s  oast  of  Sonora,  is  2,150  feet  long,  on 
a  vein  which  runs  northeast  and  southwest  and  dips  80°  southwest.  The  vein  is 
crossed  by  dikes  which  the  miners  call  granite.  Their  width  is  usually  three  feet, 
though  ono  is  forty.  The  gold  is  found  in  pockets  near  the  dikes.  Every  pay 
chimney  is  near  a  dike,  but  some  of  the  dikes  have  no  pay  chutes  near  them. 
The  walls  are  of  slate,  and  there  is  on  one  side  or  the  other  a  talcoso  gouge, 
usually  on  the  hanging  wall;  and  when  in  the  fo6t  wall  it  indicates  the  proximity 
of  a  pocket.  There  are  within  a  distance  of  300  feet,  horizontally,  three  pay 
chutes,  ca<!h  of  them  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  long.  The  mine  has  been  worked 
by  a  tunnel  400  feet  long,  and  a  shaft  80  feet  deep ;  and  another  tunnel  130  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  first  one  is  now  in  170  feet.  The  total  yield  from  the  mine 
has  been  $45,000,  and  in  the  year  ending  May,  1867,  the  produce  was  about 
$5,000.  There  is  a  five-stamp  mill  on  the  claim,  but  it  has  not  rock  enough  to 
run  regularly. 

Bald  Mountain. — On  the  same  Bald  mountain,  and  it  is  supposed  on  the 
same  vein,  is  the  Patterson  and  Turner  claim,  which  yielded  $30,000  in  ono 
pocket,  and  $60,000  in  all. 

On  the  same  moimtain  is. the  Ford  claim,  which  was  discovered  in  1851,  and 
was  wonderfully  rich  at  the  surface.  One  pocket  yielded  $40,000,  and  the  owners 
rejected  offers  to  purchase  shares  at  the  rate  of  $500,000  for  the  entire  mine. 

The  Austrian  claim,  on  the  same  mountain,  had  one  pocket  that  paid  $70,000, 
besides  several  others  smaller. 

The  tlireo  claims  last  mentioned  are  all  idl^  now,  and  were  worked  only  near 
the  surface.  There  is  no  regular  (as  distinguished  from  a  "  pocket")  pay  chute 
in  Bald  mountain,  the  gold  being  nearly  all  in  pockets.  The  gold  is  of  very 
fioe  qimlity,  some  of  it  960  fine.  Some  pockets  are  surrounded  by  shattere<l 
and  decomposed  rock,  and  about  these  some  mill  rock  is  obtained,  but  the  pockets 
ID  hard  rock  have  all  their  gold  in  a  little  compact  cluster. 

Bald  moantaih  is  only  a  mile  east  of  the  limestone  belt  which  runs  through 
Tuolnmuo  county,  and  many  miners  say  that  all  the  gold  near  the  limestone  is 
in  pockets. 

1)UAP£R. — The  Draper  mine,  4,000  feet  long,  six  miles  eastward  from  Sonora, 
is  on  a  vein  which  runs  north  and  south,  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  is  15 
isches  wide  in  granite  walls.  The  lowest  workings  are  325  feet  deep,  and  they 
extend  410  feet  on  the  vein.  There  are  three  pay  chimneys,  one  of  70,  one  of 
90,  and  one  of  60  feet  in  horizontal  length.  Between  the  pay  chimneys  the  walls 
pinch  together.  The  mine  has  been  worked  regularly  since  1858.  The  quartz 
yields  about  $40  per  ton,  and  150  or  180  tons  are  extracted  monthly  and  worked 
in  steam  custom  mills,  to  which  $6  per  ton  is  paid  for  crushing  and  amalgama- 
tion. The  price  in  water  mills  is  $5  per  ton.  The  ore  is  heavily  charged  with 
salphurcts  of  iron,  copper,  lead  and  zinc. 

NoNPABEiL. — ^Thc  Nonpareil  mine,  one  mile  from  Big  Oak  Flat,  is  on  the 
Nonpareil  vein,  which  runs  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of 
70^,  and  has  an  averagenvidth  of  five  feet.  The  walls  are  slate,  and  the  quartz 
of  the  veinstone  is  mixed  with  slate,  and  in  places  the  hard  slate  is  seen  full  of 
particles  of  gold.  Several  shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  the  deepest  workings 
arc  140  feet  on  an  incline.  Drifts  have  bepn  run  16iO  feet  on  the  vein  in  pay  ail 
the  way. "  At  70  feet  from  the  surface  the  rock  yielded  $30  and  $40  to  the  ton,  but 
in  the  lowest  levels  the  pay  has  been  $13.  The  rock  contains  five  per  cent,  of 
snlphurets  which  aspay  $300  or  more  to  the  ton,  some  samples  yielding  double 
and  treble  as  much.  The  mine  is  now  troubled  with  water,  and  work  has  been 
stopped,  but  a  tunnel  650  feet  long  would  drain  the  mine  to  a  depth  of  340  feet. 
There  is  a  five-stamp  mill  which  is  also  idle.  The  power  is  supplied  by  a  Fan- 
cherie  turbine  wheel  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  four  feet  long,  including  the 
driving  wheels.     There  is  345  feet  of  perpendicular  fall  for  the  water,  and  60 
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inches  are  used  at  a  cost  of  15  cents  per  inch,  or  $9  for  24  hoars.  The  turbine 
was  bought  with  the  assurance  that  it  would  drive  24  stamps,  but  the  opinion 
among  those  who  have  seen  it  work  is  that  it  would  not  drive  more  than  10 
Farrand's  oscillating  pan  and  Hinkle's  pan  are  used  in  the  amalgamation. 

BuBNS. — The  Bums  mine,  on  the  Nonpareil  vein  and  adjoining  the  Nonpareil 
mine,  has  a  mass  of  decomposed  talcoee  slate  which  is  in  places  25  feet  wide.  It  all 
pays  to  work,  and  12  tons  are  rushed  daily  through  the  live-stamp  mill. 
Five  additional  stamps  are  being  put  in.  The  pulp,  after  being  amalgamated 
in  the  mortar  and  on  copper  plates  just  below  the  battery,  nms  into  tanks  and 
settlers,  and  from*the  tanks  the  sand  is  put  into  Yamey's  pans  to  be  ground,  and 
it  is  afterwards  amalgamated  in  settlers.  t 

Othbr  Quartz  xear  Big  Oak. — The  Rattlesnake  mill  containing  10  stamps, 
erected  in  1866  at  Big  Oak  Flat,  is  not  running  now. 

The  Cosmopolite  mine,  near  the  head  of  Garrote  creek,  is  on  a  vein  which  runs 
northwest  and  southeast  and  dips  to  the  northeast,  and  is  ten  feet  wide.  The 
lowest  workings  are  150  feet  below  the  surfacc,^and  a  10-stanip  mill,  formerly 
known  as  the  Cross  or  Anita  mill,  belongs  to  the  mine. 

The  Mississippi  mine  at  Big  Oak  Flat  has  had  some  rich  pockets.  A  mill 
was  built  in  1866,  b?it  it  is  not  running  now,  crushing  being  done  at  pi'esent  ia 
an  arrastr^ 

The  Cross  mill  is  standing  idle.  It  belongs  to  the  Golden  Rock  Water  Com- 
pany and  offers  to  do  custom  work. 

The  Mack  mill  is  also  idle.  The  Jackson  mill,  four  miles  east  of  Big  Oak 
Flat,  ditto. 


SECTION  T. 


CALAVERAS   COUNTY. 

The  county  of  Calaveras  extends  from,  the  Stanislaus  river  on  the  south,  to 
the  Mokelumne  on  the  north,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierras  on  the  east,  to 
near  the  base  of  the  foot-hills  on  the  west.  The  rivers  which  serve  as  the  northern 
and  southern  boundaries  are  permanent,  but  all  within  the  limits  of  the  county, 
unless  streams  confined  to  the  snow  regions  near  the  summit,  go  dry  in  summer. 
The  Calaveras  river,  from  which  the  county  takes  its  name,  and  the  San  Antonio, 
are  considerable  streams  in  winter,  but  their  beds  are  bare  in  the  fall. 

With  the  exception  of  West  Point,  all  the  towns  of  any  note  in  this  county 
are  on  the  lime  belt,  or  west  of  it;  and  most  of  them  are  within  1,800  of  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  in  a  region  which,  except  near  the  large  streams,  is  gently 
undulating,  so  that  there  is  little  difficuUy  in  travelling  about.  All  the  streams 
are  auriferous,  but  most  of  the  diggings  have  been  shallo\ir  and  are  now  exhausted, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  business  of  the  county  has  very  much  declined.  There 
is  not  one  largo  hydraulic  claim  in  the  county,  and  although  there  are  many  quartz 
:claims  that  have  each  yielded  large  sums,  there  is  no  quiulz  mine  that  has  paid 
high  and  constantly  for  five  years.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  Calaveras  will,  in  a  few  years,  occupy  a  much  higher  position  in  quartz 
mining  than  at  present.  The  county  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  ditches ; 
the  roads  are  comparatively  good  j  and  timber  can  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity 
fur  raining  purposes. 

The  debt  of  the  county  is  $240,000,  and  the  State  and  county  tax  is  four  per 
cent,  annually  of  the  assessed  value  of  property. 

There  are  fifteen  ditches  in  the  county,  with  a  total  length  of  300  miles,  con- 
structed at  A  total  cost  of  $2,000,000.     The  only  large  ditches  are.  those  owned 
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by  the  Mokelnmno  Hill  and  Carapo  Seco  Company  and  by  tlie  Union  TVater 
Company.* 

The  principal  quartz  mining  towns  are  Angels,  West  Point  and  Carson  Hill. 
Mmphye,  Pouglas  Flat  and  Cave  City  aix)  placer  mining  towns  on  the  limestone 
helt.  Mokelamnc  Hill  and  San  Andres  are  near  old  channels,  and  both  have 
some  shallow  placers.  Jenny  Lind  and  Campo  Seco  had  rich  placers  in  early 
days,  but  both  are  exhausted  now,  at  least  so  far  as  the  present  wages  and  modes 
of  working  will  permit.  Cat  Camp,  near  the  westei^n  lino  of  the  county,  not 
worked  hitherto  because  of  the  lack  of  water,  is  to  have  a  ditch  finished  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  350  claims  have  been  located  there  in  anticipation. 

Deep  l>eds  of  gravel  have  been  found  in  several  high  ridges  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county,  but  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined  they  have  not  proved  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  hydraulic  washing.  It  is  known  that  there  are  considerable 
deposits  of  gravel  near  the  Big  Tree  gi*ove.  Some  explorations  have  been  under- 
taken in  the  hope  of  finding  in  that  neighborhood  the  Big  Blue  lead  of  Sien-a 
and  Placer  counties,  but  without  success. 

El  Dorado  Flat  is  a  portion  of  an  old  channel  near  the  Stanislaus  river,  300 
feet  above  its  level,  and  half  a  mile  above  Robinson's  feny.  The  gravel  i^  100 
feet  deep,  and  the  bed  rock  pitches  as  if  the  stream  had  run  up  the  courso  of  tiie 
present  Coyote  creek.  Ten  men,  in  four  months,  took  out  87,000  at  El  Dorado 
in  the  early  part  of  1867. 

The  Mokelumne  river  paid  very  well  at  nearly  all  the  bars,  more  than  a  dozen 
in  number  between  Union  bar  and  Clay's  bar,  and  even  in  the  bottom  of  the 
channel.  At  Sandy  bar  107  pounds  of  gold  were  taken  in  two  days  by  seven 
Frenchmen.  The  river  was  flumed  every  year  from  1850  to  1865,  and  for  the 
first  seven  or  eight  years  paid  high.  At  Union  bar  much  of  the  gold  was  in  • 
pieces  resembling  melon  seeds  in  size  and  shape.  The  Mokelumne  river  has 
been  workeil  for  about  30  miles  along  its  course. 

The  Stanislaus  river  has  been  worked  every  year  since  1849.  In  that  year 
the  work  w^as  confined  chiefly  to  the  bars;  in  1850,  1851  and  1852  the  stream 
was  dammed  at  many  places  and  turned,  but  paid  at  only  a  few.  The  bed, 
except  near  the  mouths  of  Carson's  creek.  Coyote  creek,  and  Jackass  gulch,  was 
comparatively  poor.  The  best  diggings  were  found  at  the  heads  of  bars  and 
near  high-water  line,  and  the  rich  spots  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  bed  were  neariy 
all  in  crevice^,  some  of  them  made  by  the  decomposition  of  quartz  veins.  After 
1853  the  river  was  flumed  repeatedly,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  these  fluming 
enterprises  were  unprofitable.  The  river  mining,  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years, 
has  been  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Chinamen. 

Big  Trek  Gkovb. — ^The  Big  Tree  grove,  situated  15  miles  from  Mui-phys, 
81  miles  from  Stockton,  and  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  favorite 
place  of  resort.  Five  days'  time  and  $50  are  requu*ed  to  make  the  trip  from 
tSan  Francisco  and  back  in  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  manner.     The 

■ii-r-ii  I  I  I  ■»■■■  .-_■---  -■■- 

*  Mr.  Wataoo,  referring^  to  the  resonrcos  of  Calaveras  county,  says :  **  The  sectional  area  of 
tiiis  couBty  is  1,140  square  mileSf  with  but  93  square  miles  or  (32,763  acres  of  cultivated  land. 
The  assessor's  valaation  of  the  county  is  $2,004,430.  The  popalation,  ] 6,1^9  in  ]860,^  is 
mostly  eoeaged  in  miniug-  pnrsuits,  and  are  large  bnyera  of  imported  products  and  merchan- 
dise, all  o?  which  mu^t  pass  over  the  Stockton  and  Copperopoli^  railroad.  Aside  from  the 
gold  and  copper  of  this  county,  there  are  extensive  quarries  of  marble  and  drranite  of  very 
snperior  quality,  which  cannot  be  worked  at  the  present  rates  of  transportation.  Jlor  upper 
range  of  mountains  are  covered  by  a  dense  forest  of  pine  and  oak,  embracing  an  area  of  about 
9tX)  square  miles,  which  can  probably  be  transported  to  the  San  Francisco  market  for  25  per 
cent  less  than  an  equal  quality  of  timbor  can  be  procured  from  any  other  source  on  this  coast. 
In  this  comity  is  located  the  Big  Trees  or  **  Mammoth  Grove,"  which,  as  a  curiosity,  attracts 
thoosands  of  tourists  every  year,  and,  as  a  natural  production,  it  excites  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  eiroxy  visitor.  The  up  freights  for  the  county  will  amonnt  to  15,610  tons  per  annum, 
and  down  freights,  including  copper  ores,  65,400  tons  per  annum — total,  71,040  tons. 

*  Bstimated  population  in  1^  ]2,00a— ^»e(('«  E^ort  on  Public  SckooU. 
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elevation  is  so  great  that  snow  lies  four  or  five  months  in  tLe  year,  and  the  liotel, 
which  is  commodious  and  well-kept,  does  not  open  for  visitors  until  May  or  June, 
according  to  the  season.  The  grove  contains  90  trees  over  15  feet  in  diameter, 
and  of  tliese  ten  are  30  feet  through  just  at  the  ground,  though  10  or  15  feet 
above  the  diameter  is  considerahlv  less.  Five  men  spent  22  days  in  1854, 
cutting  down  a  tree  which  was  92  feet  in  circumference  and  300  feet  high.  The 
stump  has  been  taken  as  the  foundation*  and  floor  of  a  house  in  which  dancing 
parties  are  sometimes  held.  There  is  abundant  room  in  it  for  a  large  quadrille. 
The  bark  was  taken  from*  another  tree  to  a  height  of  116  feet  from  the  ground — 
up  to  where  the  branches  began — at  the  same  time,  and  the  tree  did  not  begin 
to  show  signs  of  dying  until  two'  years  afterwards,  and  some  of  its  boughs  were 
green  six  yeai*s  later.  It  is  estimated  that  one  of  the  trees  which  had  fallen  long 
before  the  grove  was  discovered  was  450  feet  long  and  40  feet  in  diameter.  Prof. 
Whitney  carefully  counted  the  rings  of  the  tree  which  was  cut  down  and  found 
that  they  numbered  about  1,300.  The  big  trees  are  scattered  about  in  a  forest 
of  very  large  trees,  many  of  wliich  are  as  high,  and  some  almost  as  large,  as  the 
smaller  specimens  of  the  sequoia  gigantea,  as  the  big  tree  is  technically  named. 
The  number  of  visitors  annually  ia  about  2,000. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture  in  Calaveras  county  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  Water  is  not  cheap  enough  to  bo  used  for  imgating  grain  or  pasture  land ; 
fruit  and  wine  will  not  pay  the  expense  of  transportation  to  Sacramento,  and  brandy 
will  not  pay  with  the  present  tax  upon  its  production.  There  are  a  multitude 
of  fine  orchards  and  vineyards,  but  as  many  of  them  are  unprofitable,  so  they 
arc  neglected.  With  cheap  water  and  cheap  transportation  to  market  this  county 
should  be  prominent  in  the  production  of  wool,  wine,  and  fruit. 
,  At  Douglas  Flat,  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  the  peach  thrives  better 
than  any  other  tree  fruit.  The  jneld  is  very  large  and  regular,  and  the  quality 
good.  Apricots  do  not  thrive.  The  white  winter  Pearraain  apple  bears  well 
and  keeps  well.  The  Porter  apple  bears  well,  and  though  rated  as  a  fall  fruit 
in  the  eastern  States,  keeps  here  till  February.  The  Wine  Sop  keeps  till  June. 
The  Newtown  pippin  is  the  best  keeper,  bears  well,  and  has  a  fine  flavor.  The 
Belleflower,  Northern  Spy,  and  PecVs  Pleasant  are  good  at  neither  bearing  nor 
keepmg.  The  Vandevjere  bears  tolerably,  but  does  not  keep.  The  Esopus 
Spitzenberg  keeps  well,  but  does  not  bear  heavily.  The  Roxbury  Russet  beare 
very  w^ell,  but  does  not  keep.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Baldwin,  except 
that  it  bears  well  only  in  alternate  years.  The  Grolden  Russet  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  regular  bearers  and  keeps  till  December. 

At  Murphys,  although  the  distance  is  only  two  miles  from  Douglas  flat,  the 
fniit  is  two  weeks  later  in  ripening,  and  the  more  delicate  kinds,  such  as  figs 
will  not  ripen.  The  difference  in  elevation  does  not  seem  to  bo  more  than  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county  figs  arc  very  pro- 
ductive. 

IMeteorology. — ^The  amount  of  rain  in  the  rainy  season  of  18G5  and  1866, 
at  Murphys  was  31  inches,  and  in  1866  and  1867  44  inches. 

As  much  as  10  feet  of  snow  has  fallen  at  the  Big  Trees  in  one  storm,  but  tlio 
depth  is  seldom  more  than  five  feet  at  any  one  time.  As  the  ground  does  not 
freeze,  there  is  no  good  sleighing. 

Sax  AxDRBAS.-^San  Andreas  is  the  present  county  seat,  and  is  situated  at  a 
point  where  San  Andreas  ravine  intersects  an  ancient  river  channel.  The  county 
seat  was  formerly^  at  Mokelumne  Hill,  on  the  northern  limit  of  the  county,  and 
%wi8  removed  after  the  people  had  voted  at  a  special  election  for  San  Andreas.  . 
Great  frauds  were  practiced  in  the  election,  especially  at  Mokelumne  Hill,  which 
then  contested  the  election,  and  yeare  elapsed  before  the  courts  and  county  offices 
were  removed  to  San  Andreas,  which  had  spent  $75,000  in  the  contest.  The 
people  of  the  new  county  town  were  much  chagrined  to  find  that  there  wtis  scarcely 
any  perceptible  increa89  in  the  amount  of  business  or  in  the  value  of  property 
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after  the  change;  and  many  of  those  who  spent  their  cash  would  bo  glad  to  have 
it  back,  even  if  Mokelumne  Hill  were  to  have  its  former  dignity.  The  monthly 
shipment  of  dust  from  San  Andreas  is  $25,000,  neaily  all  placer. 

The  San  Andreas  old  Channel. — An  ancient  channel  runs  past  San 
Andreas,  and  indeed  it  is  to  the  rich  deposits  of  the  old  river  that  the  town  owes 
its  existence.  This  ancient  channel  has  been  traced  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
fix)m  the  head  of  Old  Gulch,  past  San  Andreas,  and  Gold  Hill,  to  the  south  fork 
of  the  Calaveras.  The  general  courae  is  nearly  west ;  the  average  width  is  100 
feet,  and  the  depth  under  the  surface  is  150  feet,  of  which  about  100  feet  is 
volcanic  sand.  The  richest  pay  stratum  is  a  soft  blue  gravel,  four  feet  deep,  which 
yields  seven-eighths  of  its  gold  at  the  first  washing ;  but  there  is  also  a  red  cement, 
which  sometimes  usurps  the  place  of  the  blue  gravel  on  the  bed  rock ;  sometimes 
overlies  it,  and  sometimes  occupies  half  the  channel,  leaving  the  blue  on  the 
other  side.  This  red  cement  is  not  sc^  rich  as  the  blue,  nor  is  the  gold  so  coarse, 
and  it  should  be  crushed  in  a  mill,  if  more  than  one-third  of  its  gold  is  to  be  got 
at  the  first  washing.     Some  of  the  gold  iound  in  the  blue  gravel  is  quite  black. 

It  has  been  reported  that  a  petrified  turtle  thirty  inches  long  was  found  in  one 
of  the  claims  on  this  channel ;  but  the  report  is  mentioned  here  not  to  accredit 
it,  bat  suggest  it  as  a  matter  for  investigation. 

Mr.  !^£arshall  says  he  found  in  the  pay  dirt  in  the  claim  of  Marshall  and 
Showalter  an  Indian  mortar,  and  this  is  perhaps  oab  of  the  best  authenticated 
cases  of  human  handiwork  found  in  an  ancient  stream. 

In  that  claim,  starting  from  the  surface,  the  shaft  passed  through  5  feet  of 
coarse  gravel;  then  sand  and  gravel  100  feet;  then  a  thin  bed  of  fine  brownish 
gravel ;  tlien  4  feet  of  cemented  sand ;  then  15  feet  of  blueish  volcanic  sand ; 
then  6  feet  of  pay  dirt,  and  finally  slate-bed  rock,  one  foot  of  which  is  rich. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  notice  used  in  locating  a  claim  on  this  channel : 

Notice. — The  ondexBigned  claims  this  ground  for  minine  purposes,  known  as  the  Robert 
MeCall  &  Co.*s  claim,  being  a  deep  or  shaft  claim,  and  bemff  bounded  on  the  northweAt  by 
the  Gilchrist  and  Cormvell  claim,  and  on  the  southeast  by  Sie  Plue  Ugly  claim,  1,000  feet 
more  or  less,  and  he  intends  to  work  it  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Sau'Andsoas  mining 
Strict.  ^ 

WILLIAM  IRVINE. 
John  Showalter,  Recorder. 
August  Id,  1862. 

The  first  notable  claim  on  the  channel  commencing  at  the  highest  point  that 
has  been  worked  is  that  of  Foster,  Frazier  &  Co.,  800  feet  long  on  the  channel, 
where  the  depth  is  100  feet.  It  has  been  worked  10  years,  and  paid  about  $7 
per  day  to  the  band.  The  pay  is  obtained  by  drifting,  and  is  taken  to  the  sur- 
Dace  through  a  shaft  and  tunnel. 

After  an  interval  in  which  the  channel  has  not  been  found,  we  come  to  the 
claim  of  MoLanghlin  and  Dore,  who  have  been  at  work  10  years,  and  have 
averaged  about  $5  per  day.    Three  or  four  men  are  now  employed  on  the  claim. 

After  another  epace  in  which  the  channel  was  not  found,  is  the  claim  of  George 
Barnhardt  &  Co.,  situated  on  the  hill  between  Old  Gulch  and  French  Gulch.  It 
has  been  worked  six  or  seven  years,  and  four  or  five  men  are  now  employed  in 
iL    It  is  a  hydranlic  claim,  and  the  bank  is  75  feet  deep. 

The  next  claim,  that  of  Young  &  Co.,  is  on  the  hill,  south  of  upper  Caleverita«, 
and  baa  paid  well  fof  10  years.  It  has  been  worked  both  by  hydraulic  and  by 
tmmel.     Three  or  four  men  are  employed. 

Knight,  Simpson  &  Co.,  work  their  claim  by  the  hydraulic  process,  with  four 
.men.     It  has  piud  well  for  six  or  seven  years. 

The  railroad  claim  on  Baikoad  Hill,  one  mile  below  the  previous  claim,  has 
never  paid,  bat  has  broken  several  parties  who  took  hold  of  it.  It  is  now  idle. 
The  channel  was  never  found  in  it. 

Wade,  Johnson  &  Co.^  between  Yaqui  Gulch  and  lower  Calaveritas,  employ 
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four  men  in  their  claim,  which  they  work  by  drifting,  and  have  obtained  modorate 
pay. 

Iledrick,  Wilcox  &  Co.,  are  working  with  three  men,  and  getting  very  mode- 
rate pay.  They  erected  a  cement  mill,  but  the  gravel  was  not  rich  enough,  and 
the  mill  was  moved  to  a  quartz  mine  at  Fairplay. 

The  Plug  Ugly  claim,  800  feet  long  has  yielded  $1,100  in  one  day,  and  still 
contains  rich  gi'ound.  Contention  among  the  shareholders  has  prevented  work 
for  two  years. 

Irvines  claim,  1,000  feet  long,  has  been  worked  for -two  years,  and  has  paid 
well.  The  gravel  is  so  tough  that  after  being  slaked  for  a  while  it  will  yield 
ten  times  as  much  in  the  sluice  as  it  will  if  washed  immediately  after  coming  out 
of  the  drift.  The  proprietor  is  now  erecting  a  water-mill  to  hoist  and  crush  the 
cement. 

The  claim  of  Patrick  Gilchrist,  180  feet  long,  paid  well  for  a  short  time,  but 
is  closed  now  as  if  worked  out,  though  some  good  minera  think  it  still  valuable. 

Marshall  and  Showalter  have  600  feet,  and  have  been  at  work  for  13 
years,  usually  employing  six  or  eight  men.  Their  claim  has  been  very  rich,  and 
it  yielded  nine  pounds  in  one  forenoon.     The  dirt  is  hoisted  by  a  whim. 

The  Marlette  claim,  600  feet  long,  was  opened  about  1867,  and  work  waa 
stopped  in  1861,  for  want  of  drainage. 

The  McFall  claim,  600  feet  long,  has  been  worked  for  10  years,  and  has  paid 
about  $10  per  day  to  three  men.  The  proprietor  of  this  claim  cut  a  long  drain 
at  considerable  expense  and  solicited  some  contribution  from  the  claim  owners 
above,  but  they  refused,  so  he  left  20  feet  at  the  head  of  his  claim  standing,  and 
this  served  as  a  wall  to  back  the  water  on  the  Marlette,  Marshall,  Plug,  and 
Irvine  claims,  and  stopped  work  in  parts  of  them  for  five  years.  Lately  they  have 
paid  $1,000.     The  drain  has  been  opened  and  they  have  resumed  work. 

The  Dunning  claim,  400  feet  long,  was  opened  in  1854,  and  was  worked  out 
in  five  years,  during  which  time  it  paid  about  $20  per  day  to  six  men.  On6  pan 
yielded  12  pounds,  and  in  one  week  $10,000  was  taken  out. 

Here  the  cTiannel  strikes  San  Andreas  gulch,  and  below  this  point  the  old 
channel  is  six  feet  or  more  below  the  level  of  the  present  stream,  in  some  places 
35  feet  deeper.  For  1,500  feet  the  channel  is  under  the  gulch,  and  there,  be- 
cause of  the  shallowness  of  the  ground,  the  diggings  were  very  profitable  when 
firet  worked.  After  leaving  the  bed  of  the  gulch  the  old  chiannel  runs  1,000 
yards  to  Gold  Hill,  where  a  remarkable  fault  is  found,  the  channel  having  been 
here  broken  off  and  raised  up  100  feet  perpendicularly  by  sothe  convulsion  of 
nature.  The  bed  rock,  the  size,  course,  and  grade  of  the  channel,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  gohH  and  of  the  strata,  all  indicate  that  the  Gold  Hill  diggings  belong 
to  the  ancient  river  of  San  Andreas.  The  Gold  Hill  claims  paid  well,  but  aro 
now  all  worked  out. 

MoKELUMNB  Hill. — ^llifokelumne  Hill  was  for  a  long  time  the  largest  town 
in  the  southern  mines,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  populous.  It  is  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Mokelumne  river,  but  about  800  feet  above  its  level,  at  a 
point  where  an  ancient  channel  has  been  cut  through,  leaving  a  convenient  pass 
for  travel  from  north  to  south  and  exposing  rich  deposits  of  gold  near  the  surface. 
The  town,  instead  of  being  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its 
Aame,  is  rather  in  a  flat  or  basin,  with  hills  several  hundred  feet  higher  both 
east  and  west.  There  are  a  number  of  very  pretty  gardens  in  the  suburbs. 
Many  of  the  business  houses  _are  built  of  a  liglrt  lava  or  tufa,  which  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  neighborhood.  Houses  in  the  town  are  sold  for  about  one- 
fifth  their  cost.  Mokelumne  Hill  is  a  stage  centre  from  which  lines  run  to  Stock- 
ton, (45  miles,)  to  Sonora,  (50  miles,)  through  San  Andreas,  Angels,  Vallecito, 
and  Cohimbia,  to  Latrobe,  (38  miles,)  through  Jackson,  Sutter,  and  Dry  Town, 
and  to  West  Point,  (16  miles.)  There  is  also  a  horse  mail  to  Campo  Seco,  12 
toilcs  distant. 
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Ib  the  spring  of  1851  thiee  Fronchmen  found  an  extremely  rich  old  cliannel 
bigh  up  on  the  Bide  .of  French  Hill,  northeast  of  the  towTi  of  Mokelumne  Hill, 
and  in  a  few  days  took  oat  $180,000.  They  attempted  to  keep  their  wealth  a 
secret,  bat  in  vain,  and  some  Americans  found  it  oat  and  went  into  the  claim  at 
night  and  stole  from  it.  One  night  they  dug  out  a  piece  weighing  11  pounds, 
but  as  it  w£is  dirty  they  did  not  discover  its  character  in  the  dark,  and  threw  it 
aside.  The  Frenchmen  found  this  piece  the  next  morning,  and  a  piece  of  candle 
which  had  been  left  behind ;  so  the  next  night  they  watched  their  claim  in  arms. 
The  robbers,  finding  themselves  foiled,  laid  claim  to  the  mine,  and  threatened  to 
take  it  by  force,  and  the  Fienchmen  of  .the  neighborhood  assembled  to  defend 
their  countrymen,  since,  if  the  claim  of  one  Frenchman  could  be  taken,  there 
would  be  no  security  for  the  others.  There  was  much  animosity  at  the  time 
against  foreigners,  and  the  report  tliat  the  Frenchmen  were  arming  gave  great 
ottence,  and  soon  there  were  two  armies  ready  for  the  ilght.  The  French  vice- 
consul  at  Mokelumne  Hill  acted  as  mediator,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  com- 
promise, by  the  terms  of  which  a  committee  of  American  miners  were  placed  in 
possession  of  the  claim  to  work  it  until  they  had  taken  out  enough  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  military  organization  of  the  Americans,  and  then  to  return  it  to 
the  French  ownei's.  The  committee  worked  at  the  claim  for  months  and  worked 
it  out,  and  the  entire  sum  that  they  paid  from  it  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
mihtary  organization  was  $1,100,  a  sum  less  than  the  Frenchmen  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  getting  nearly  every  day.  Thus  ended  the  French  war,  in  which  many 
French  cabins  were  burned  but  nobody  was  killed ;  though  attempts  were  madp 
to  assassinate  seveml  Frenchmen,  and  one  American  who,  having  been  appointed 
to  consult  with  the  French  consul,  took  .sides  with  the  Frenchmen.  Before  the 
compromise  was  effected  the  Frenchmen  fortified  themselves  on  Corral  Hill,  but 
they  fled  when  they  saw  the  enemy  coming  to  storm  their  works.  Tiiis  discre- 
tion saved  much  bloodshed,  for  the  assailants  outnumbered  the  entrenched  party, 
and  ih&y  had  laid  their  plans  so  that  the  French  would  bo  exposed  at  the  time 
of  assault  to  the  fire  of  an  enemy  occupying  a  commanding  position  in  tho  rear. 

Mokelumne  Hill  old  chas^nel. — ^I'he  Mokelumne  Hill  old  channel  begins 
or  is  found  at  its  highest  point  about  a  mile  east  of  the  town  of  that  name,  near 
the  iiesidenco  of  J.  Tynan,  and  runs  thence  under  Con'al  Flat,  striking  Stockton 
Hiil,  (at  a  i>oint  between  the  Stockton  Hill  upper  diggings  and' the  Water  Com- 
pany's claim,)  thence  passing  in  a  southwardly  direction  under  the  Stockton  Hill 
ridge,  about  330  feet  below  the  surface,  until  it  strikes  Chile  gulch,  under  the 
Innei  &  Co.  claim,  which  gulch  it^then  follows  down  on  one  side  or  the  other  to 
its  intersection  with  the  old  San  Andreas  channel,  v/here  the  two  unite.  This 
chivnnel  has  been  worked  to  great  profit  in  some  of  its  parts,  and  others,  though, 
opened  very  thoroughly  at  great  expense,  have  proved  entirely  barren.  The 
largest  yield  has  been  obtained  east  of  the  point  where  the  old^channol  first 
strikes  Chile  gulch,  but  further  down  there  is  a  place  called  Junction,  where  a 
number  of  claims  liave  proved  very  rich. 

The  Water  Company^s  claim,  1,800  feet  long,  in  Stockton  Hill,  southwest  of 
Mokelumne  Hill,  has  been  worked  by  several  long  tunnels,  and  has  jaeldiBd, 
according  to  rumor,  $110,000. 

The  Water  Company's  cement  mill,  on  Chile  gulch,  near  Mokelumne  Hill,  has 
10  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  40  inches  of  tvater  forced  under  100  feet  head  upon 
a  hordygurdy  wheel. 

The  Paul  claim,  2,600  feet  long,  has  been  worked  continuously  for  ten  years, 
and  has  paid  well,  the  net  yield,  as  stated  by  common  report,  being  $160,000. 

The  Calaveraa  Tunnel  Company  worked  from  1857  till  1866,  and  did  remark- 
ably well  at  first,  but  afterwards  spent  much  money  in  hunting  for  the  channel, 
and  made  bat  little  gain  as  the  total  result  of  their  labors. 

The  Allen  claim,  1,000  feet  long,  was  worked  from  185^  to  1865,  and  was 
not  profitable. 
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.  The  Innes  claim^  1,100  ffeet  long,  was  worked  from  1856  to  1864  by  a  tamiel 
1,400  feet  long,  whicli  passed  over  tho  deep  channel,  and  by  four  shafts  from  45 
to  1 10  feet  deep.     The  result  was  the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  money  invested. 

The  Cubberly  claim  has  yielded  some  very  rich  pay  graveL 

The  Amherst  claim,  1,400  feet  long,  has  proved  extremely  rich.  The  chan^ 
nel  here  crosses  a  streak  of  soft  rock  called  '^  rotten  granite"  by  the  miners,  and 
this  has  caught  the  gold  which  has  slidden  over  the  harder  rock.  The  claim 
has  been  worked  for  10  years,  paying  all  the  time.  For  5  years,  10  or  12  men 
were  employed ;  now  there  are  4.  It  is  reported  that  a  partner  who  had  o\vned 
l-alf  the  claim  went  to  tho  east  in  1862  with  $28,000.  The  work  wos  done  by 
drifting  for  some  years,  but  the  tunnels  have  caved  in  and  now  tho  hydraulic 
process  is  used. 

The  Shaw  claim  has  been  worked  10  years,  most  of  the  time  with  large  profit. 
An  attempt  was  made  lately  to  pipe  away  the  dii-t  through  a  shaft  and  tunnel, 
but  the  shaft  caved  in,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  pipe  away  the  dirt  from  the 
outside  of  the  hill. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  claims  in  Stockton  Hill,  commencing  at  Moko- 
lumne  Hill  and  running  down  stream.  Mention  lias  been  made  of  but  one  old 
channel  running  under  this  hill,  but  really  there  are  two,  the  smaller  one  bein^ 
from  90  to  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  main  old  channel.  About  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  below  Mokelumno  Hill  the  upper  channel  breaks  off  and  seems  to  fall 
90  feet  into  the  lower  channel,  and  it  does  not  appear  again  below  that  point. 

Opals. — In  the  north  end  of  Stockton  Hill,  almost  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  is  an  opal-bearing  stratum  about  60  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  hill.  This  stratum  is  a  rough  gravel  enclosed  in  a  tough  reddish 
clay,  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  lying  between  two  layers  of  volcanic  sand. 
In  1865  three  claims  were  worked  for  opals,  which  were  obtained  in  great  abun- 
dance, but  they  were  of  vcrj*^  common  quality  and  did  not  pay.  None  of  tho 
fire  opals  were  found.  The  dirt,  when  taken  out,  was  allowed  to  diy,  aud  was 
then  broken  up  with  wooden  mallets,  and  the  opals,  which  were  from  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter  and  white  in  color  on  the  outside,  wero 
picked  out  by  hand.     The  longest  opal  tunnel  mn  190  feet  into  tho  hUl. 

On  one  occasion  there  was  much  excitement  at  Mokelumne  Hill  on  ^account 
of  the  rumored  discovery  of  a  mine  of  emeralds  and  sapphires,  and  men  went 
out  at  night  with  lanterns  and  staked  ofif  a  large  district  in  claims.  Afterwards 
they  investigated  the  nature  of  the  firat  discovery,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  supposed  precious  stones  were  only  pieces  of  colored  glass  which  had 
been  in  the  gizzard  of  a  turkey. 

Gamps  xeak  Mokelumne  H  ill. — ^Tunnel  Ridge,  one  mile  southeast  of  Moke- 
lumne HiU,  is  three  miles  long,  has  a  cap  of  volcanic  rook,  beneath  which  in 
places  is  found  a  stratum  or  lead  of  amiferous  gravel,  most  of  which  has  been 
worked  through  tunnels. 

Buckeye,  two  miles  oast  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  has  several  hydraulic  claimS| 
which  have  been  worked  for  six  years.     One  of  them  is  now  paying  well. 

Buena  Vista  Hill,  four  miles  northeast  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  has  four  hydraulic 
claims,  which  have  been  worked  for  ten  yoar^  with  much  profit.  The  ground  is 
very  rich,  but  the  water  cannot  be  taken  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  therefore  the 
expenses  are  great. 

Rich  Gulch,  six  miles  east  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  had  very  rich  surface  claims 
in  early  days,  and  still  yields  well  in  a  few  spots. 

Douglas  Flat.— Douglas  Flat  is  situated  on  the  limestone  belt,  which  is 
here  a  mile  wide.  The  deepest  workings  are  at  a  depth  of  150  -feet ;  and  in 
those  places  the  pay  be^an  125  feet  from  the  surface,  and  was  covered  with  three 
strata  of  voloanio  ash,  with  intervening  strata  of  coarse  gravel.  The  deep  claims 
were  worked  thion^h  shafts,  with  pumps  and  hoisting  apparatus  driven  by  ditch 
water.    The  town  has  been  more  permanent  than  most  mining  camps  because 
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of  tho  deep  diggings,  and  according  to  repnto  it  has  produced  more  gold  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population  than  any  other  in  tho  county. 

xiraong  tho  notable  claims  are  the  following : 

Tho  Texas,  500  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide.  The  pay  stratum  is  from  6  to 
25  feet  deep  and  125  feet  below  the  surface.  Work  was  commenced  in  1853, 
and  has  continued  since  with  an  interruption  from  185d  to  1862,  caused  by 
water.  The  claim  employs  8  or  10  men,  and  it  pays,  sometimes,  $500,  and 
BOTer  less  than  $200,  per  week  above  expenses.  The  total  production  has 
been  about  $60,000,  and  there  is  pay  ground  enough  to  last  for  5  or  10  years 
more.  A  stream  of  water  yielding  16  inches,  miners'  measure,  has  been  struck 
in  the  bottom,  and  a  pump  with  a  pipo  14  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  fivo-ibot 
stroke,  is  used  for  keeping  the  claim  clear.  The  lowest  drain  is  60  feet  below  the 
.sorfaoe.  A  tunnel  to  drain  the  bottom  of  the  claim  would  have  to  be  two 
miles  long. 

The  Union  claim,  1,000  feet  long  by  100  wide,  was  opened  in  1860,  and  is 
150  feet  deep.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  was  ten,  and  the  average 
weekly  x'ield  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  claim.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  took  out  90  ounces  or  $1,700  per  week  for  several  weeks.  The 
total  yield  has  been  about  $40,000.  The.  claim  is  doing  nothing  now,  but  work 
will  be  resumed. 

The  Wild  Goose  claim,  800  feet  long  by  100  wide,  has  been  worked  to  a  depth 
of  200  feet  without  finding  bottoiti  or  pay.  A  drift  is  now  being  run  in. hope  of 
finding  bottom.  Four  years'  work  and  $15,000  have  been  spent  without  any 
letum  so  far.  In  two  drifts  of  this  company  the  dirt  swelled  so  fast  for  three 
days  that  the  drifters  made  no  headway. 

The  Perseverance  claim,  800  by  100  feet,  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  130 
feet  without  finding  anything,  and  the  shaft  is  still  going  down.  A  drift  run 
into  this  claim  from  the  adjoining  Union  claim  has  struck  rich  pay  gravel. 

The  Dashaway,  1,000  by  100  feet,  has  been  worked  by  an  incline  300  feet 
deep  perpendicularly  from  the  surface,  which  is  there  on  a  hillside.  The  claim 
has  been  worked  five  years,  and  has  produced  about  $25,000.  Five  men  are  at 
work  in  it. 

The  above  are  tho  only  companies  now  working  or  likely  to  work  soon. 

The  Southwestern  claim,  1,200  by  XOO  feet,  yielded  $750,000,  and  is  worked 
oat.  -  " 

The  Ohio,  800  by  100,  yielded  $50,000 ;  worked  out. 

The  Harper,  200  by  100  feet,  yielded  $100,000 ;  worked  out. 

The  Lone  Star,  300  by  100  feet,  yielded  $100,000 ;  worked  out. 

The  Holmes  and  Toll,  100  feet  square,  yielded  $100,000 ;  worked  out. 

The  Hitchcock  and  Burgos^  100  by  50  feet,  yielded  $100,000  j  worked  out. 

The  Skunk  Tunnel,  400  by  100  feet,  yielded  $50,000 ;  worked  out. 

Murphy's. — Murphy's,  16  miles  from  San  Andreas,  formerly  known  as  Mur- 
phy's Gamp,  is  situated  on  the  limestone  belt  in  a  pleasant  valley  surrounded  by 
low  hills.  The  diggings  are  found  here  in  a  basin  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  with 
dirt  and  gravel  to  a  depth  of  200  feet.  The  *  pay  stratum  was  found  in  some 
places  within  twenty  and  in  others  within  100  feet  of  the  surface ;  but  little  of 
it  was  high  enough  to  be  washed  in  the  natural  channels,  so  tho  miners  hoisted 
the  dirt  by  derricks,  or  with  a  horse,  rope,  and  pulley,  to  their  sluices.  After- 
wards, however,  an  open  cut  900  feet  long  and  for  a  considerable  distance  40 
feet  deep  was  made.  This  facilitated  the  washing  of  the  flat  greatly.  There 
were  a  dozen  claims  which  paid  high,  averaging  $100,000  or  more  each  it  is  said, 
but  there  18  no  record  of  the  details.  The  Khodes  claim,  one  of  the  richest, 
produced  8250,000*  from  an  area  100  feet  long  and  40  wide.  The  deepest 
workings  were  100  feet.  In  one  afternoon  it  paid  37  pounds,  and  the  next 
forenoon  63  pounds  of  gold.  In  this  claim  a  tunnel  was  cut  through  a  large 
of  limestone  far  below  the  surface,  iind  in  the  midst  of  the  mass  was 
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found  a  cavity  containing  a  rich  anriferoas  quartz  boulder  weighing  not  less  than 
half  a  ton ;  and  there  was  no  orifice  leading  to  the  cavity  large  enough  to  let 
in  a  stone  weighing  20  pounds.  There  was,  besides,  some  rich  gravel  in  the 
cavity.  This  statement  about  the  quartz  boulder,  if  it  canie  from  some  unknown 
source,  would  deserve  no  consideration,  but  it  is  vouched  for  by  Aloi^zo  Rhodes, 
agent  for  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  who  is  an  intelligent  gentleman,  and  is  reputed 
to  be  most  trustworthj'. 

Murphy's  derives  some  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  stopping  point  for 
travellei's  going  to  and  from  the  Big  Trees. 

Some  of  the  gold  at  Murphy's  was  quite  black  on  the  surface. 
Between  Murphy's  and  Douglas  FlatTin  old  channel  has  been  traced  for  600  feet. 
Vallecito. — ^\^allecito,  14  miles  from  San  Andreas,  is  a  level  valley,  with 
deep  diggings,  wliich  are  coveted  with  three  strata  of  lava  or  volcanic  sand. 
The  valley  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition  tfrom  1852  to  1855,  and  is  still 
far  from  being  worked  out,  but  there  was  a  lack  of  drainage,  and  the  claims 
which  would  pay  for  drifting  have  been  exhausted.  In  1855  a  mammoth  tunnel, 
to  bo  2,700  feet  long  and  100  feet  deep,  was  commenced,  to  drain  the  flat,  which 
is  about  86  feet  deep  iii  the  deepest  workings.  After  400  feet  of  the  mammoth- 
tunnel  had  been  cut,  a  considerable  part  of  the  way  in  very  hard  greenstone,  and 
after  $15,000  had  been  spent,  the  work  was  abandoned.  In  1862  a  new  tunnel, 
to  be  1,500  feet  long  and  36  feet  below  the  surface,  was  commenced,  and  last 
spring  it  was  completed,  though  the  flume  is  not  yet  ready  for  washing.  The 
flume  in*  and  out  of  the  tunnel  is  to  be  2,000  feet  long,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
work  is  $30,000,  exclusive  of  interest.  An  ancient  channel  100  feet  wide  has 
been  traced  for  half  a  mile  up  and  down  the  valley,  and  it  is  considered  still  rich. 
The  ground  is  held  by  old  miners,  who  will  now  wasli  oif  their  claims  through 
the  tunnel.  No  public  notice  has  yet  been  given  of  the  conditions  on  which 
miners  can  tail  into  the  tunncL 

The  shipment  of  gold  from  Vallecito  is  $20,000.  per  month  5  formerly  it  was 
$60,000. 

The  Day  and  Hunter  claim  in  Vallecito  Flat  was  100  feet  square,  and  paid 
$25,000. 

The  Isabel  and  Mitchell,  of  the  same  size,  paid  the  same  amount. 

In  the  Durham  &  Co.  claim  a  piece  weighing  25  pounds  was  found. 
,  There  were  50  claims  in  the  flat  that  paid  well,  but  there  is  no  record  of  their 
production  severally. 

Near  Vallecito  is  a  gravel  ridge  60  feet  deep,  and  a  portion  of  it  paid  well  in 
hvdraulic  claims. 

Minor  Placer  Gamps. — ^At  San  Domingo,  on  the  limestone  belt,  four  men 
took  out  $100,000  in  three  years,  commencing  in  1863. 

Near  Murphy's  is  Owlburrow  Flat,  which  is  rich  and  might  bo  drained. 

Indian  creek,  San  Antone,  and  Gave  Gity,  on  the  limestone  belt,  have  had  some 
rich  claims,  but  the  diggings  are  now  nearly  exhausted. 

Quartz  Regulations  op  Angels. — ^The  quartareglations  of  the  Angels  dis- 
trict provide  that  a  lode  claim  for  one  person  shall  be  100  feet  on  the  vein,  with 
150  feet  on  each  side ;  and  a  discoverer  is  entitled  to  50  feet  more  on  the  vein 
than  an  ordinary  claimant.     The  regulations  say : 

He  or  she  [the  claimant]  shall  have  the  rig^ht  to  all  the  dips,  strikes,  or  angles  of  every 
vein  originating  on  th^  claim.  We  understand  that  a  vein  ori^inal^  on  or  below  the  sur- 
face running  downwards,  and  not  from  below  running  upwards ;  so  that  no  person  or  per- 
sons locating  a  claim  on  either  side  of  the  boundaries  of  another  shall  have  a  right  to  a  vein 
rnnning  through  his  or  their  claim  that  originates,  as  above  understood,  on  the  claim  first 
located;  but  no  man  shall  have  the  right  to  follow  a  vein  on  the  length  of  it  beyond  the 
perpendicular  of  his  boundary. 

Minors  shall  be  compelled  to  perform  at  least  10  bona  fide  days*  work  on  their  claim  pr 
claims  during  the  year  commencing  from  the  first  day  of  April,  1860.  Miners  failing  to  do 
60,  their  claim  or  claims  will  be  considered  forfeited  and  open  to  other  parties. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  tLere  ia  no  express  reqairement  of  any  work  after  the 
Idt  of  April,  1861,  as  a  condition  of  title ;  bnt  the  intention  was  undoubtedly  to 
require  10  days'  work  on  each  claim  within  each  year,  ending  with  March. 

The  records  of  this  district  were  burned  in  1855,  and  no  copies  or  written 
evidences  of  title  before  the  fire  are  preserved. 

There  are  57  quartz  claims  on  record  in  the  district,  and  ^  of  them  bear  date 
previous  to  1864.  In  that  year  no  claim  was  made }  in  1865,  one )  one  in  1866 ; 
and  none  in  1867  up  to  June  1. 

Quartz  Regulations  of  Sas  Anbrbas. — ^The  following  are  extracts  from 
the  miners'  regulations  of  the  San  Andreas  district  for  ledge  mining : 

Claims  in  Raid  district  shall  he  SCO  feet  in  length  on  the  lead,  wiih  all  its  dips,  spars,  and 
aneles,  with  300  feet  an  width  on  the  surface. 

shareholders  shall  he  compelled  to  perform  one  daj*s  lahor  for  each  200  feet  held  or  claimed 
bj  them,  or  its  value  in  improvements  thereon,  in  each  fnuulh,  from  the  first  day  of  May  to 
the  first  day  of  November  m  each  year ;  if  they  fail  so  to  do  their  claim  shall  be  considered 
forfeited  and  open  to  entry  by  other  parties,  unless  the  first  parties  shall  have  been  prevented 
by  sickness  of  themselves  or  families  from  complying  with  this  law.  When  a  company 
shall  have  put  ^00  worth  of  work  on  a  claim  the  same  may  be  held  over  for  one  year,  and 
BO  lonffer,  by  a  renewal  of  the  record  of  said  claim,  mado  at  any  date  previous  to  the  first 
day  otMay  of  each  year,  during  which  year  the  parties  owning  such  claim  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  perform  any  work  on  the  same. 

These  reflations  were  adopted  in  March,  1866 ;  and  there  are  57  lode  claims 
recorded,  tne  latest  dated  in  1865.  There  is  no  quartz  mine  in  operation  in 
the  district,  save  at  Wilson's  creek,  where,  there  are  two  an*astras  at  work. 

QuAKTZ  MnoNG  IN  Calavekas; — ^The  most  noted  quartz  mines  of  Cala- 
veras county  are  the  Morgan,  the  Ileserve,  the  Enterprise,  the  South  Carolina, 
the  Stanislaus,  the  Union,  and  the  Carson  Creek,  at  Carson  Hill  j  the  Bovee, 
the  Angels,  the  Hill,  and  the  Sickles,  at  Angels ;  all  on  the  mother  lode  5  and 
the  Woodhouse,  near  West  Point.  A  number  of  rich  veins  have  been  found 
near  the  limestone  belt,  but  their  wealth  has  been  confined  to  pockets. 

MoKGANi — The  Morgan  mine,  500  feet  long,  on  the  mother  lode,  was  dis- 
covered in  1850  by  a  man  named  Hance,  who  took  in  six  partners,  Morgan 
being  the  president.  The  discovery  was  made  on  the  summit  of  Carson  HUl, 
and  the  rock  was  extremely  rich ;  indeed,  if  the  statements  of  those  who  lived 
at  the  place  are  to  be  taken,  the  gold  was  abundant  beyond  any  parallel.  Much 
of  it  was  taken  out  in  mortars,  and  not  nnfrequently  there  were  so  many  strings 
of  gold  in  the  rock  that  cold  chisels  had  to  be  used  to  cut  them.  On  one  occa- 
sion gold  to  the  amount  of  $110,000  was  thrown  down  at  one  blast.  The  news 
filled  the  State  with  excitement.  The  town  of  Melones,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  hill,  became  the  largest  mining  camp  in  the  State,  with  a  population  vari- 
ously estimated  from  3,000  to  5,000.  People  came  in  crowds  to  see  the  mine. 
Hobinson's  ferry,  on  the  Stanislaus  river,  two  miks  south  of  the  place,  took 
in  810,000  for  ferriage  in  six  weeks.  From  Febniary,  1850,  till  December, 
1851,  the  production  continued  uninterrupted  and  with  very  little  decline.  In 
that  time,  according  to  Thomas  Dearo,  who  has  lived  at  the  mine  longer  than 
any  other  person,  $2,800,000  were  extracted  and  immense  sums  were  stolen.  It 
is  reported  of  one  Mexican  miner  that  he  stole  $1,500  in  one  day  fi'om  the  arras- 
tra  which  he  had  in  chaise,  and  paid  it  the  next  day  for  fh  horse.  All  the  rock 
too  poor  for  the  hand  mortar  was  groimd  in  arrastras,  and  it  is  said  that  50  of 
them  were  running  at  one  time.  *  The  facilities  for  stealing  were  great  and  the 
temptation  strong.  Gambling  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  and  gold  seemed 
to  Imve  lost  its  value.  The  miners  were  mostly  Mexicans,  who,  as  a  class,  were 
not  looked  upon  with  much  favor  by  American  minors ;  but  they  had  had  some 
experience  in  this  kind  of  mining  and  their  services  were  indispensable.  They 
could  pick  up  the  lumps  of  gold  in  the  mine,  or  they  could  take  handfulls  of 
amalgam  from  the  anaslxa  with  little  fear  of  detection.  As  for  the  amount 
taken  in  this  way,  it  could  never  be  ascertained,  but  that  it  was  great  was 
asBomed  in  the  conmion  conversation  of  the  miners  themselves. 
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The  vast  production  was  too  groat  to  be  witnessed  in  peace.  Several  bundred 
ruflians  banded  tbemselves  together  under  tbe  lead  of  Billy  Mulligan  and 
others  of  his  kind  and  drove  away  the  owners  of  the  mine  by  force  and  worked 
it  themselves.  A  suit  to  eject  them  was  commenced,  and  after  nine  months 
their  work  was  stopped  by  injunction,  and  in  the  spring  of  1853  final  judgment 
was  rendered  in  favor  of  Morgan  and  his  associates.  Morgan  then  went  to  £ng-. 
land  to  sell  the  mine,  but  more  litigation  sprang  up  about  the  title,  and  there 
was  no  final  decision  and  very  little  work  till  the  spring  of  1867,  the  mine  hav- 
ing lain  idle  for  nearly  15  years.  The  work  has  lately  been  recommenced, 
and  report  says  some  marvellouely  rich  rock  has  been  taken  out,  but  the  super- 
intendent'did  not  consider  himself  authorized  to  give  the  precise  facts  for  publi- 
cation. 

The  mine  is  near  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  includes  two  veins,  which  unite 
100  feet  below  the  surface.  One.  is  about  six  feet  wide  and  called  the  stratified 
vein,  because  of  numerous  seams  parallel  with  the  walls ;  the  other  is  40  feet 
wide  and  is  called  the  boulder  vein,  because  tbe^^uartz  in  it  is  solid  and  boulder- 
like. A  tunnel  160  feet  long  strikes  the  vein  100  feet  below  the  outcroppings, 
and  from  this  drifts  have  been  run  200  feet  on  the  vein,  finding  pay  rock  all  tne 
way.  The  richest  rock  is  a  talcose  slate  on  the  foot-walL  The  mine  can  be 
worked  conveniently  by  tunnels  to  a  depth  of  500  or  GOO  feet.  There  is  no 
mill  now,  but  the  proprietors  propose  to  erect  one,  and  they  are  now  taking  out 
rock.     In  the  middle  of  June  they  had  5,000  tons  already  out. 

Eesebve. — Immediately  south  of  the  Morgan  is  the  reserve  mine,  980  feet 

long.     This  mine  was  opened  in  1860  by  a  tunnel  300  feet  long  and  a  shaft  135 

feet  deep,  and  common  report  says  that  3,000  tons  of  talcose  slate  were  crushed 

and  $200,000  obtained.     A  report  made  by  a  French  mining  engineer  to  the 

Melones  and  Stanislaus  Mining  Company,  which  is  better  authority  than  common 

report.,  says  the  yield  has  been  $130,000.    Mr.  Coignet,  the  author  of  the  report, 

says : 

The  lead  worked  at  the  Reserve  heloD^  to  that  order  of  vein  which  mns  west  15°  north, 
east  15°  south,  and  is  rich  in  ore  throughout  its  whole  extent.  At  the  waning,  [foot-wail,] 
and  for  many  feet  in  width,  the  slate  formations  are  impregnated  with  auriferous  pyrites,  partly 
decomposed  near  the  surface.  «  •  •  x  was  told  on  the  spot  that  the  slate  formations  of 
the  casines  throughout  the  length  of  the  claim  did  not  pay  less  than  $18  per  ton  at  the  mill, 
and  that  we  ore  iormerly  extracted  contained  from  |90  to  $300  per  ton. 

Enterprise. — ^The  Enterprise,  900  feet,  adjoining  the  Reserve  on  the  south, 
has  been  opened  by  a  tunnel  wliich  runs  450  feet  on  the  lode.  There  is  no  mill 
connected  with  the  mine,  nor  is  any  work  being  done. 

South  Carolina. — ^The  South  Carolina,  2,550  feet  long,  adjoins  the  Enter- 
prisc«  The  vein  is  seven  feet  wide,  and  lias  been  opened  by  drifts  running  580 
feet  on  the  lode,  280  feet  below  the  surface,  in  pay  chimney  all  the  way.  The 
mine  was  first  worked,  from  1850  to  1853,  by  some  Mexicans  under  a  lease,  who 
accounted  at  the  rate  of  885  per  ton ;  but  nimor  says  that  the  actual  yield  was 
much  larger,  and  that  the  tot^il  amount  which  they  took  out  was  $400,000,  and 
that  they  got  $40,000  in  one  week  from  their  arrastras.  In  one  period  of  seven 
months  they  accounted  for  $119,000,  and  paid  over,  according  to  contract,  one- 
half,  or  $59,500 ;  but  the  owners  were  dissatisfied,  and  terminated  the  lease  in 
1853,  and  the  mine,  notwithstanding  the  general  belief  in  its  great  wealth,  stood 
still  five  yeai^s.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1858  a  ten-stamp  mill  ran  for  three 
months  and  took  $19,000,  and  then  the  work^was  stopped  by  litigation.  The 
last  rock  taken  out  paid  $40  per  ton.  The  mill  is  now  in  ruins,  and  no  work  is 
being  done.    Mr.  Coignet  says  of  the  South  Carolina : 

The  quartz  is  ^derally  white-hladed,  foliated  with  green,  slaty  stroaks,  and  assuming  a 
striped  appearabce.  It  is  in  these  slate  formations  that  tbe  flattened  or  laminated  leaves  of 
gold  are  found.  Sometimes  the  quartz  is  compact  and  yellowish,  but  then  it  is  nearly  always 
near  an  intersection.  Against  the  walling  [foot-wall  J  of  these  leads  the  slates  are  of  a  yel- 
low brown,  very  talcose,  and  perforated  by  cubical  holes,  indicative  of  deposits  of  rotten  iron 
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PTrites.  These  are  dnctible,  and  can  be  cnt  with  a  knife.  Between  their  strata  is  found 
tfome  blnisb  quartz  surrounded  by  pure  gold.  On  the  whole  Hdo  of  the  leads^  beginning 
at  the  South  Carolina  claim  and  up  to  the  Hope,  where  tbey  still  exhibit  the  same  character, 
it  may  be  said  that  these  slaty  formatious,  in  a  breadth  of  several  feet  I'rom  the  walling  of  the 
lead,  contain  at  least  $18  per  ton.  , 

STAifflsxADS. — ^The  StanislaDS  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  is  on  1;ho  middle  branch 
of  the  mother  lode,  immediately  north  of  the  Stanielans  river.  At  this  claim  the 
win  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  75  degrees. 
The  mine  has  been  opened  by  three  tunnels,  one  400  feet  long  and  two  of 
100  feet  each,  and  by  several  shafts  running  dowTi  fi'om  the  tunnels.  The 
quartz  is  remarkable  for  containing  much  gold  in  the  form  of  a  tellimde,  which, 
though  very  rich,  has  never  been  worked  so  as  to  yield  much.  Mr.  Coignet, 
who  examined  tlie  mine,  says : 

The  quartz  croppings  are  white,  with  reddish  tints  in  the  cracks,  and  containing  crystals 
of  feldspar,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  of  iron.  The  free  gold  which  had  been  found  on  the 
surface  changed  retidily  into  tellnrets  of  gold  and  silver,  and  into  auriferous  iron  pyrites, 
which,  by  their  decomposition  when  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  have  spread  a  reddish 
hoe  over  the  rock.  In  these  ledges,  among  which  the  Stanislaus  offers  an  example,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  quartz  varies  considerably,  both  in  its  course  and  incline,  whereas  the  roofing 
[hanging  wall]  remains  perfectly  regular.  Thus,  from  the  middle  of  the  tunnel  to  within  a 
few  leet  of  the  shaft,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  French  and  Wood's  claim,  the  croppings 
have  a  thickness  of  more  than  six  feet,  whilst  oevond  that  space  the  quartz  disappears  in  the 
slate,  without,  however,  causing  a  break  in  the  lead.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  just  men- 
tioned the  lead  has  a  depth  of  si:C  inches  and  contains  numerous  crystals  of  tellurets.  At 
120  feet  south  of  the  entrance  to  the  middle  tunnel  a  shaft  was  formerly  sunk  by  Mexicans, 
by  means  of  which  a  large  sum  was  taken.  There  also  the  quartz  has  disappehred,  and  the 
ore  is  found  in  the  slate. 

The  rich  deposits  of  the  lead  are  found  in  chimneys  with  a  horizontal  incline  of  about  31 
degrees  to  the  south  in  the  walling,  [foot-wall,]  and* in  the  small  quartz  feeders  which  follow 
the  line  of  the  slate  formations,  and  at  their  junction  with  the  principal  leads.  It  is  of  im- 
portance to  observe,  with  regard  to  this  mineral  system,  that  tellurets  are  found  exclusively 
in  the  quartz  which  contains  crystals  of  feldspar  and  carbonates  of  lime  and  of  iron ;  and 
hence,  whenever  these  minerals  are  met  with,  the  speedy  appearand  of  ore  may  be  relied  ^ 
upon. 

The  compact  quartz  of  the  lead  is  often  found  to  contain,  and,  in  fact,  generally  does  con- 
tain, auriferotis  iron  pyrites,  which  are  sometimes  of  great  richness.  The  slate  formations  in 
which  the  lead  is  imbedded  are  also  full  of  iron  pyrites,  but  contain  no  gold,  or  perhaps  a 
very  small  amount.  The  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  pyrites  is  such  that  they  can 
be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  richest  pvrites,  in  fact,  seldom  crystalize  very 
diatinctly,  being  in  compact  masses,  which  clearly  exhibit  the  numerous  lines  of  cleavage ; 
they  are  very  bright,  ana  have  a  very  distinct  yellowish  appearance.  The  indifferent  pyrites, 
on  the  contrary,  are  found  in  well-defined  cubical  crystalizations,  isolated,  and  with  a  sharp 
edge,  and  usually  disseminated'  through  the  slate  formations. 

ThiDUghout  the  length  of  the  zone  [the  main  pay  chimney]  the  roofing  [the  hanging 
wall]  is  well  defined,  but  the  walling  [the  foot  wall]  is  irregular,  and  composed  of  quartz 
feeders  which  follow  the  stratification  of  the  slate  formations  and  finally  unite  with  small 
quartz  veins  containing  feldspar,  carbonates  of  lime,  and,  as  is  the  case  always;  some  telln- 
rets.  The  assodatiba  of  these  minerals  is  so  perfectly  verified  that  when  one  is  met  there  is 
a  certainty  of  the  presence  of  the  others  at  a  short  distance.       »  •  •  « 

These  ores  are  sometimes  of  an  extraordinary  value;  thus,  during  my  visit  to  Melones,  an 
assay  which  I  made  myself  on  four  ounces  of  sulphurots  and  tellurots/taken  from  a  concen- 
tration of  second-class  ores,  yielded  $150  of  gold  and  $1  of  silver,  or  about  $17,500  to  the 
ton  of  concentrated  sulphurets.  *  "  *  No  process  of  economical  manipulation  of  this 
class  of  ores  has,  as  yet,  been  found  without  inflicting  serious  least's.  The  concentration 
which  has  to  be  resorted  to,  costly  in  itself,  still  permits  the  escape  of  a  large  portion  ef  the 
precious  metals.  -^  ' 

Charles  A.  Stotefeldt,  a  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist,  to  whom  sj)eci- 
mens  of  the  ore  from  the  Stanislaus  mine  were  submitted,  wrote  a  report,  in  which 
he  said : 

These  oi%8  are  of  extraordinary  interest  for  the  mineralogist  and  metallurgist,  since  Jiesides 
their  great  richness  in  native  gold,  tbey  contain  also  telluric  gold  and  silver  in  sucfi  quan- 
tities as  have  never  before  been  known.  Telluric  ores  of  all  kinds  are  extremely  rare,  and 
found  only  in  small  quantities  at  the  following  places  :  at  Offenbanya,  Salatbna,  nnd  Ntig- 
yAg,  in  Transylvania ;  ut  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary;  at  the  Sawodinsky  mines,  in  the  Altai 
mountains ;  and  at  Spottsy Ivania,  in  Virginia^    Bat  at  none  of  these  places  are  the  telluric 
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ores  as  icnportant  ae  in  the  StSDislaus  mine ;  on  the  contrary,  the  anantitj  fonnd  in  thocn  is 
so  small  that  no  regular  process  for  their  redaction  can  be  said  to  be  in  practice.        **        * 

The  samples  of  ore  from  the  Stanifilaus  mine,  shown  to  me  by  yon,  contain  large  quan^tities 
of  sylvanito  or  graphic  telluriani,  of  steel-gray  color  and  metallic  lastre,  by  far  the  richest 
tellurium  ore,  and  smaller  quantities«of  the  tellurium  of  lead,  recognizable  by  its  tin-wh'ito 
color  and  great  lustre.  It  is  probable  that  other  cou^binations  of  tellurium  will  also  be  found 
on  a  closer  examination  of  the  ores.  *  *  »  #  •  # 

Science  Indicates  and  your  own  experience  fully  proves  that  the  ores  are  not  suitable  for 
amalgamation.  Quicksilver  not  only  fails  to  absorb  any  portion  of  the  gold  contained  in  the 
telluric  combinations,  but  the  presence  of  the  latter  prevents  the  qtucksilver  from  producin<^ 
its  natural  effect  even  upon  the  native  g^old,  so  that  even  of  the  latter  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  only  can  be  obtained  by  amalganration.  Nor  would  the  matter  oe  much  helpt^l 
by  separating  the  tellurium,  were  that  practicable,  by  roasting,  for  the  Stanislaus  orescuutuin 
a  considerable  amount  of  tellurid  of  lead,  and  the  lead,  as  is  well  known,  is  most  injuvious 
to  amalgamation.  *  «  »  jj^^  distribation  of  the  ores  ip  the  vein  renders  h 

separation  of  them  by  band  into  three  or  more  different  qualities,  according  to  richness,  com* 
paratively  easy  and  inexpensive.  These  different  qualities  I  would  submit  separately  to  a 
process  of  wet  concentration,  which  for  the  richer  ores  would  have  to  be  carried  on  with 
extreme  care.  »*  »»«##• 

For  the  first  qualities,  which  contain  only  a  small  amount  of  gangue,  I  should  recommend 
cupellation  with  lead.  This  process  consists  in  melting  a  quantity  of  lead  in  a  cupelling 
furnace  and  gradually  adding  the  finely-crushed  ore  as  sooti  as  tho  lead  begins  to  oxydiase, 
and  a  coating  of  litharge  is  thereby  formed  on  the  surface.  The  ore  floats  about  on  the  molten 
lead,  and  the  base  metals  become  oxydized  through  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air  and 
with  the  litharge  or  oxyd  of  lead,  which  has  a  tendency  to  give  up  its  oxygen.  The  oxyda- 
tion  of  the  base  metals  immediately  liberates  the  ^old  and  silver,  which  combine  with  the 
molten  lead  and  are  retained  by  it  while  the  oxydized  basfe  metals  form  with  the  litharge  a 
thoroughly  fluid  slag,  which  can  be  raked  off ;  as  much  further  ere  can  then  be  added  as  the 
lead  is  capable  of  absorbing. 

If  experience  should  show  that  a  part  of  the  tellurium  also  passes  into  the  molten  lead  in  a 
metallic  state,  instead  of  at  once  ox3rdizing  and  combining  with  tho  litharge,  it  will  then  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  cupelling  process  in  furnaces  especially 
constructed  for  that  purpose.  .The  lead  which  has  absorbed  all  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  tho 
ore  can  be  worked  in  these  furnaces  as  long  as  necessary  to  oxydize  all  the  tellurium,  which 
will  then  gradually  form  tellurite  of  lead,  and  be  raked  off  like  the  first  slag  formed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  process.  The  purified  lead  can  then  be  removed  to  the  cupelling  furnace 
and  tho  cupellation  be  proceeded  with  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Santa  Cruz. — The  Santa  Cruz  mine  ia  1,500  feet  long  on  the  western  l>rancli 
of  the  mother  lode,  north  of  the  Stanislaus  river.  This  vein  is  barren  so  far  as 
examined,  except  in  tho  walls,  where  it  is  crossed  by  two  smaller  veins,  wliich 
nm  west  15°  north.  Some  of  the  rock  has  yielded  $300  per  ton.  A  tunnel  240 
feet  long  has  been  cut,  reaching  the  vein.     No  work  is  being  done  now. 

Union. — ^The  Union  mine,  400  feet,  is  on  Carson  Hill,  and  the  vein  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  bmnoh  of  tho  mother  lode.  The  vein  is  30  feet  wide  in  places, 
but  the  best  pay  (from  $20  to  $70  per  ton)  has  been  found'  in  a  seam  of  talcoso 
slate  from  two  to  four  feet  thick,  on  the  hanging  wall.  A  20-stamp  steam  mill 
is  being  built  now. 

Carson  Creek.— The  Carson  Ci'eek  quartz  mine,  situated  on  a  branch  of 
the  mother  lode,  near  the  mouth  of  Carson  creek,  is  1,000  feet  long.  The  vein 
is  12  feet  wide  for  600  feet,  litit  then  pinches  out  till  it  is  only  an  inch  ov 
two  thick.  The  thick  part  of  the  claim  has  been  prospected  to  an  average  depth 
of  40  feet,  and  rock  has  been  found  nearly  all  along  to  pay  $7  or  $8  per  ton, 
exclusive  of  a  few  rich  pockets.  The  wall  is  in  places  as  smooth  as  glass.  There 
are  parts  of  tho  vein  where  the  quartz  contains  enough  argentiferous  galena  to 
yield  60  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  There  is  on  the  claim  a  lOrstamp  mill, 
which  has  heretofore  been  used  for  dry  crushing,  but  is  now  being  remodelled  for 
wet  crushing.  Tho  pulp,  after  passing  from  the  battery  and  over  copper-plate, 
is  to  be  settled  in  tanks,  from  which  the  sand  will  be  taken  to  be  ground  in  Hep- 
bum  pans  and  amalgamated  afterwards  in  anastras  with  iron  floors  and  st6ne  drags. 

BovEE. — The  Bovee  mine,  465  feet  long,  at  Angelo,  includes  four  veins  which 
here  represent  the  mother  lode.  The  main  vein  seems  to  be  talcose  slate  near  the 
surface,  and  is  from  20  to  30  feet  wide.  The  first  vein  to  the  west  of  this  is  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  barren,  and  underlies  a  heavy  bed  of  talc,  three  and  a 
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balf  feet  wide.  The  next  vein  is  tbi-ee  feet  wide,  and  contains  $8  or  $10  rock. 
Then  come  two  feet  of  slate,  beyond  which  is  a  vein  15  feet  wide,  with  hard 
white  barren  quartz  on  the  hanging  wall.  At  a  depth  of  120  feet  it  is  only  three 
feet  thick,  and  carries  rich  suTphiurets  in  spots*  The  character  at  that  depth 
changes  from  a  brittle  white  to  a  blueish,  sperraaceti-like  quartz'  which  promises 
well.  The  main  vein  is  a  hard,  white,  barren  quartz,  with  occasional  spots  of 
sulphnrets.  It  is  supposed  from  the  dip  of  these  veins  that  they  will  m^et  and 
unite  about  400  feet  below  the  surface.  At  the  smface  they  are  about  200  feet 
apart. between  the  outer  lines. 

The  deepest  workings  are  130  feet  down,  and  at  60  feet  diifts  have  been  run 
350  feet  on  the  vein.  All  the  rock  pays  not  less  than  86  pel*  ton  ;  but  there  are 
two  pay  chimneys,  which  appear  to  bo  nearly  vertical,  and  which  paid  $16  near 
the  siiiface,  and  yield  $26  per  ton  at  a  depth  of  120  feet.  Seams  of  slate  appear 
on  the  surface,  but  are  not  found  below.  Talc  is  found  mixed  with  the  quartz, 
and  is  rich  in  snlphurets. 

As  soon  as  a  blast  is  let  off  in  the  mine  there  are  men  who  set  to  work  to  break 
and  select  the  rock,  throwing  uside  all  the  barren  stuff,  of  which  there  is  consid- 
erable. Tliis  breaking  and  selection  needs  to  be  done  without  delay,  because 
after  the  rock  has  been  shovelled  about  it  becomes  so  dirty  that  its  quality  does 
not  show  without  washing. 

This  mine  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  its  first  owner,  Mr.  Winters,  and 
according  to  rumor  its  gross  yield  under  his  management  was  $500,000.  He 
worked  the  claim  along  its  whole  length  by  open  cut ;  and  in  his  early  workings 
by  picking  the  rock,  he  obtained  $2,000  or  $3,000  per  ton  in  an  arrastra.  No 
such  vein  stone  can  be  found  in  it  now,  though  it  is  still  considered  a  rich  and 
veiy  valuable  mine. 

The  Bovee  mill  has  10  stamps  of  500  pounds  each,  driven  at  the  speed  of 
75  blows  per  minute,  with  eight  inches  drop.  The  screen  is  of  wire  No. 
20.  The  gold  is  amalgamated  in  the  mortar  with  loose  quicksilver,  and 
below  the  screen  there^  is  a  copper  plate,  after  passing  which  the  pulp  goes 
into  a  tank  where  the  current  is  arrested,  and  through  another  where  the  cmxent 
at  the  surface  is  not  arrested — ^that  is,  there  is  a  steady  discharge.  •  For  a  time 
Mr.  Bovee  ran  the  pulp  through  three  tanks,  one  below  the  other,  with  a  con- 
stant discharge  from  each ;  but  the  experiment  satisfied  him  that  the  two  last  did 
not  pay.  The  first  tank  below  the  mortar  catches  coarse  *sand ;  the  second 
catches  fine  sand;  and  the  third  and  fourt;h  fill  up  with  slum  that  docs  not  pay 
to  work.  The  sands  from  the  first  two  tanks  are  shovelled  upon  a  platform, 
finom  which  they  are  taken  to  charge  the  Wheeler  &  Randall  pans,  fom*  feet  in 
ffiameter,  in  which  they  are  ground  in  charges  of  800  pounds  each  for  three  hours. 
Half  an  hour  before  the  grinding  is  done  the  muUers  are  raised  a  little,  and  four 
pounds  of  quicksilver  are  put  in.  The  pulp  while  in  the  pan  is  as  thick  as  it 
can  be  worked  conveniently.  To  each  charge  a  large  peck  of  hot  coal  and  wood 
adies  from  under  the  grate  are  added,  and  steam  is  thrown  into  the  pulp. 
Wheeler,  the  inventor  of  the  pan,  recommends  the  introduction  of  200  pounds  of 
quicksilver  at  the  commencement  of  the  grinding.  Bovee luses  only  four,  intro- 
duced near  the  close  of  the  grinding.  In  Mr.  Bovee's  opinion,  the  grinding  is 
facilitated  and  hastened  by  keeping  the  pulp  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  as  long 
as  it  is  in  the  pans.  Three  of  Knox's  pans  are  used  as  settlers  for  each  grinding 
pan.  The  runs  last  for  two  weeks.  If  the  ran  lasts  four  weeks  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  quickMlver  is  lost,  and  that  which  is  saved  is  corrapt  or  dirty. 

Besides  the  stamp  and  pan  mill,  there  is  an  arrastra  mill  with  15  arrastras, 
driven  by  61  inches  of  water  on  an  overshot  wheel  30  feet  in  diameter  and  three 
feet  wide.  The  rock  is  crashed  in  the  stamp  mill  as  fine  as  peas  for  the  aiTas- 
tras,  in  which  it  is  ground  for  six  hours  in  charges  of  280  pounds  each.  The 
yield  in  the  pans  is  25  per  cent,  greater  than  in  tne  arrastras. 

A^esLS. — Tito  mine  of  the  Angels  Quartz  Mining  Company  is  900  feet  long. 
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and  the  working  vein  has  an  average  width  of  15  feet  of  talcose  slate  mixed 
with  qiiAi'tz.  The  quartz-lode  is  150  feet  west  at  the  surface,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  two  will  meet  about  300  feet  from  the  surface.  There  is  a  good  gouge 
on  both  sides  and  clay  slate  walls  to  the  vein.  The  mine  has  been  worked  for 
10  years,  and  is  now  juelding  88  per  ton,  though  assays  show  that  the  rock  con- 
tains from  $15  to  $20^  The  gold  is  very  fine.  The  mine  has  a  30-stamp  steam 
mill,  with  a  Blake  cmsher  to  prepare  the  rock  for  the  stamps,  two  Wheeler  pans 
for  grinding,  a  Bel  den  settler,  and  lately  an  experiment  has  been  tried,  with  ono 
of  Hesse's  pans.  The  pulp  is  discharged  from  the  mortar  through  a  slot  screen, 
the  orifices  being  as  wide  as  those  in  a  No.  40  wire  screen.  The  advantage  of 
the  slot  screen  is  that  it  discharges  more  freely,  as  the  holes  are  not  plugrcred  up 
b}'  the  sulphurets.  The  deepest  workings  are  186  feet  deep,  and  the  dnfts  ex- 
tend along  the  vein  350  feet,  in  pay  all  the  way.  Most  of  the  early  workings 
were  in  open  cut,  and  the  rock  was  richer  at  the  surface  than  in  the  lower  levels. 

Hill. — Dr.  HilPs  mine,  412  feet  long,  is  also  working  on  the  talcose  slate 
vein,  which  averages  15  feet  wide,  and  contains  much  silicate  of  lime,  besides 
quartz,  the  slate  occupying  a  very  subordinate  portion  here.  The  proprieter  of 
the  mine  says  that  most  of  the  gold  is  found  in  threads  of  sulphate  of  barytes, 
and  in  bimches  of  silicate  of  lime.  Work  was  commenced  on  the  mine  in 
1857  with  aiTasti'as,  and  has  been  continued  since  with  the  exception  of  thfeo 
years.  The  total  production  is  estimated  at  $250,000,  and  the  amount  spent 
in  the  mine,  $300,000.  There  is  now  a  12-stamp  mill  at  work  on  it.  The 
depth  fix)ni  the  dies  in  the  moitar  to  the  discharge  is  14  inches,  and  the 
stamps  wRen  raised  to  their  highest  point  are  two  inches  deep  in  the  water.  For 
a  time  no  screen  was  used,  but  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  not  satisfactoiy. 
The  present  screen  is  of  No.  60  wire.  Hunter's  amalgamator  and  HilFs  pan  are 
used.  The  latter,  named  after  its  inventor,  the  owner  of  this  mine,  is  a  circular 
copper  dish  six  feet  in  diameter,  six-  inches  deep.  A  section  through  the  centre 
represents  a  segment  of  an  oval.  This  bowl  revolves  horizontally  on  a  cen- 
tral axi.s,  and  in  the  centra  is  a  cup  to  hold  quicksilver.  The  pan  makes  18 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  whole  surface  of  the  pan  is  covered  with  amalgam. 
One  of  these  pans  at  the  mill  of  the  Angels  Quai'tz  Mining  Company  saves  $:200 
per  month,  it  is  said.  In  Hill's  mine  there  are  numerous  horses  of  baiTcn  slate, 
and  in  one  place  a  trachytic  dike  15  feet  thick  crosses  the  lode  nmning  west- 
northwest  and  east-southeast.  About  five  per  cent,  of  the  pay  rock  consists  of 
sulphm-ets.  The  silicate  of  lime  gives  a  milky  look  to  the  pulp  as  it  comes  fi'om 
the  mortar. 

Stickles. — The  Stickles  mine,  400  feet  long,  near  the  town  of  Angels,  on 
the  mother  lode,  which  is  there  20  feet  thick,  is  quailz  and  pay  all  the  way 
tlu'ough,  with  numerous  seams  of  slate.  The  deepest  workings  are  80  feet  below 
the  sin-face,  and  drifts  have  been  nm  120  feet  on  the  vein,  in  pay  rock  all  the 
way.     There  is  a  10-stamp  mill  in  operation  on  the  mine. 

Utica. — The  Utica,  600  feet  long,  is  owned  in  San  Francisco.  There  was  a 
nine-stamp  mill  which  did  not  pay,  and  has  been  moved  away.  The  deepest 
workings  are  60  feet  from  the  surface. 

LiGHTXER. — The  Lightner  mine,  400  feet  long,  owned  in  San  Francisco,  was 
worked  in  open  cut  for  three  or  four  years  to  -a  depth  of  70  feet  with  a  10-stamp 
mill,  but  the  expenses  were  a  tiifle  more  than  the  receipts,  and  so  the  mill  was 
moved  away  and  the  mine  left  idle.  If  wages  were  a  little  lower  tliis  mine 
would  pay,  for,  according  to  the  general  opinion  in  the  neighborhood,  there  is  a 
large  body  of  rock  that  will  yield  at  least  $4  or  $5  per  ton,  and  probably  $6  or  88. 

Ella. — The  Ella  mine  (known  also  by  the  iiames  of. the  Calaveras,  the 
TeiTific,  and  the  Dcmorest)  is  seven  miles  northwest  of  Angels,  on  a  vein  wJiich 
is  eight  feet  wide  and  crops  out  along  the  surface  for  800  or  1,000  feet.  The 
vein-stone  is  a  hard  ribbon  rock,  rich  in  sulphurets,  with  a  seam  of  barren 
"  bastard  quartz"  in  the  middle.     Th<?  ribbon  rock  yields  88  per  ton.     The  foot 
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wan  18  black  slate  and  tbe  bao^g  wall  green-stone.  A  shaft  has  been  sank 
110  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  ran  35  feet  on  the  vein.  The  mine  is  in 
a  deep  ravine  at  the  foot  of  Bear  mountain,  with  steep  hills  on  both  sides. 
There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  bnt  both  mine  and  mill  are  now  standing  idle. 

At  this  nune  an  experiment  was  tried  of  roasting  the  rook  with  superheated 
fiteam.  A  fomaoe  was  built  20  feet  high  and  16  feet  in  diameter  externally, 
with  an  ore  chamber  seven  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  nine  feet  at  the  top, 
and  16  feet  high.  The  fiie  boxes  were  on  the  sides  of  the  ore  chamber  near' 
the  bottom,  and  over  the  grating  ran  a  steam  pipe  full  of  orifices,  through  which 
steam  could  escape.  The  rock  as  it  came  from  the  mine  was  thrown  into  this 
fbnuioe,  and  was  roasted  from  40  to  70  hours  at  a  red  heat  with  a  steady  dis- 
charge of  superheated  steam  from  the  pipes.  The  heat  was  reduced  by  shut- 
ting off  the  steam,  or  increased  by  letting  on  more.  The  expense  of  roasting  in 
this  method  was  $2  per  ton,  the  price  of  wood — ^the  only  fuel  used — being  $3  50 
per  cord.  The  sulphurcts  were  completely  desulphurized  by  this  n^ethod,  and 
the  battery  crushed  twice  as  much  in  a  day  as  of  the  run  rock.  The  gold  in 
the  roasted  oro  amalgamated  readily,  but  the  quicksilver  was  lost.  The  experi- 
ment cost  $25,000,  and  was  regarded  as  a  failure. 

West  Point. — ^West  Point  is  a  quarts  mining  town  between  the  middle 
and  the  north  fork  of  the  Mokelumne  river,  eastward  from  Mokelumne  Hill,' 
from  which  it  is  12  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line,  and  16  miles  by  the  road. 
Its  elevation  is  about  2,800  feet  above  the  sea.  The  bed  rock  is  granite,  and 
the  limestone  belt  lies  three  miles  to  the  west.  Quartz  mining  is  conducted  here 
on  a  peculiar  system.  The  lodes  are  narrow  and  rich  in  sniphurets,  and  their 
wealth  is  confined  chiefly  to  pockets.  Mining  and  milling  are  separate  occupor 
faons.  One  set  of  men  get  quartz,  and  another  set  own  mills  and  do  custom- 
vnsA.  The  "  pockety^  character  of  the  veins  renders  mining,  with  the  majority, 
a  very  irregular,  if  not  a  very  uncertain  business ;  and  there  is  not  one  vein  in 
ten,  even  among  those  which  havo  yielded  large  sums,  that  will  furnish  steady 
employment  to  a  mill.  The  custom  among  the  '^poi^et^  miners  is  to  hunt  for 
pockets  near  the  surfEice,  and  when  they  have  found  one  they  clean  it  out  care- 
fully, going  down  seldom  more  than  50  feet;  and  having  pounded  out  the  coarsest 
gold  in  a  hand  mortar,  and  sent  the  quartz  containing  the  finer  particles  to  a 
custom  mill,  they  leave  that  spot  and  hunt  for  another  pocket  near  the  smface. 
The  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  down  in  search  of  other  pockets  has  not 
been  ei)coarging.  The  prospector  lays  bare  as  much  of  the  surface  of  the  vein 
as  he  can,  and  goes  picking  along  in  search  of  a  visible  speck  of  gold,  and  having 
foond  that,  he  makes  a  careful  search  for  a  pocket  in  the  neighborhood.  When 
these  pocket  miners  are  successful  they  get  a  good  lot  of  money  at  once,  and  many 
of  them  live  high  till  it  is  gone,  and  then  they  may  have  very  phiin  meals  for  tjbree, 
ax,  or  nine  months,  before  they  come  on  another  treasure.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  they  have  more  money  to  spend  than  any  other  class  of  miners  in  Calaveras 
eonnty.  There  are  some  mines  here  which  give  regular  employment  to  miUs 
owned  by  the  same  proprietors,  but  pocket  mining  and  custom  milling  are  fol- 
lowed more  extensive  here  relatively  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  There 
aiB  about  100  men  who  make  pocket  mining  their  only  business.  If  the  quartz 
does  not  yield  $15  per  ton  it  will  not  pay  them ;  and  they  can  tell  by  a  brief 
examination  within  a  dollar  or  two  of  the  yield  per  ton.  When  they  have  found 
something  worthy  of  examination,  they  pound  up  a  fair  sample  in  a  hand  mortar 
and  boil  it  in  nitric  acid,  as  a  rude  mode  of  assay. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  West  Point  there  are  several  hundred  veins  that  have 
had  rich  pockets,  and  one  hill  400  feet  across  has  three  dozen  such  veins.  In 
many  of  them  the  gold  is  so  fine  that  none  of  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  hand  mortar. 
The  mining  laws  of  West  Point  give  200  feet'on  a  vein  to  a  olaim,  and  requiro 
one  day's  work  every  month  to  hold  a  cloam. 
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Fishsb's  hill. — ^Fisber'B  ooBtom  mill,  one  mile  sontheast  from  West  Point, 
has  been  ninning  11  yeais.  It  is  driven  by  water-power,  has  two  stamps  and 
two  arrastras,  cuarges  $7  per  ton  for  working  rock,  and  works  two  tons  per 
day,  with  the  services  of  one  man.    The  whole  establishment  cost  about  S2,<KK>. 

Harris's  hill. — ^Harris's  custom  mill,  on  Sandy  gulch,  a  mile  and  ^quarter 
west  of  West  Point,  has  five  stamps,  four  Brevoort  pans,  and  three  patent  con- 
centrators, and  charges  $5  per  ton  for  working  rock.  This  mill  was  built  four 
or  five  years  ago,  and  has  been  running  almost  constantly. 

Bblcher's  hill. — ^The  Belcher  custom  mill,  a  mile  and  three-quarters  south- 
east of  West  Point,  has  eight  stamps,  but  does  not  run  regularly  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  steady  supply  of  water. 

Lacsy's  hill. — Lacey's  mill  has  "Rve  stamps,  and  does  custom  work  only. 

Skull  Flat  hill. — ^The  Skull  Flat  mill  is  two  miles  east  of  West  Point,  haa 
ten  stamps,  goes  by  water,  amalgamates  in  the  mortar  and  in  copper-plates,  and 
uses  two  Hungerford's  concentrators,  but  does  nothing  as  yet  with  the  concen- 
trated tailings.  The  Skull  Flat  Company  owns  claims  on  six  or  s^en  veins,  the 
widest  not  over  two  feet,  and  a  depth  of  100  feet  has  been  reached  in  several 
of  them.    The  veins  run  north  and  south,  and  the  rock  pays  $30  or  $35. 

Garlstok. — ^The  Garleton  mino,*a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  West  Point, 
is  on  a  vein  a  foot  wide.  There  are  two  arrastras  which  were  built  in  1866,  and 
crush  and  amal^mate  each  a  ton  per  day. 

Vancb  and  Mina  Rica. — ^Vance's  mill,  five  miles  west  of  West  Point,  has 
eight  stamps,  and  is  standing  idle.  The  Mina  Rica  has  two  veins  two  feet  thick, 
with  very  hard  quartz,  and  much  water  in  the  lower  levels.  The  mill  has  10 
stamps  and  10  Baux's  pans.  The  power  is  steam.  Both  mine  and  mill  are 
standing  idle. 

Morris's  hill.-— Morris's  mill,  near  West  Point,  has  two  arrastras  and  a 
roasting  furnace.  All  the  ore  is  roasted,  and  according  to  report  the  yield  is  $50 
per  ton,  whereas  without  roasting  it  yields  only  $3. 

Mosquito. — ^The  Mosquito  mine,  1,500  feet  long,  is  five  miles  west  of  West 
Point,- on  a  vein  five  feet  wide  in  slate.  A  large  quantity  of  rock,  yielding*  $7 
per  ton,  was  obtained  near  the  surface ;  and  now  a  tunnel  is  being  cut  to  open 
the  mine  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  mill  was  built  in  1857,  and  was  rebuilt 
in  1863.     It  has  15  stamps,  and  is  standing  idle. 

Railroad  Flat  hill. — ^The  Railroad  Flat  custom  mill,  13  miles  east  of 
Mokelumne  Hill,  has  10  stamps,  was  built  in  1866,  and  does  not  get  enough 
business  to  keep  it  running  constantly.  The  veins  in  the  vicinity  have  not 
been  well  opened. 

WooDHOXTSE. — ^The  Woodhouse  mine,  5,000  foet  long,  is  between  the  forks  of 
the  Mokelumne  river,  1 4^  miles  by  the  road,  eastward  from  Mokelumne  Hill.  The 
vein  is  four  feet  wide,  runs  north  and  south,  and  dips  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  45^. 
The  walls  on  both  sides  are  granite,  and  there  is  a  white  clay  gouge,  which  is 
generally  found  on  the  foot  wall.  The  croppings  of  tlie  vein  show  for  two  or 
three  miles.  The  pay  quartz  is  white  near  the  surface,  and  at  greater  depth  is 
bluish  and  rich  in  sulphurets.  The  ban*en  quartz  is  white,  glassy,  and  coarse- 
grained. The  first  pay  chimney  is  found  1,800  feet  from  the  soutli  fork  of  the 
Mokelumne  river,  (which  is  the  boundary  of  the  claim,)  and  900  feet  above  its 
level  on  the  mountain  side.  This  chimney  is  150  feet  long  horizontally.  After 
an  interval  of  600  feet  another  chimney  is  found,  and  this  one  is  400  feet  long*, 
beyond  which  the  lode  is  barren  for  200  feet,  and  then  it  splits  up  for  1,000  feet 
into  small  branches  less  than  a  foot  wide.  These  contain  good  pay,  and  one 
shaft  has  been  sunk  100  feet  to  work  them.  Beyond  this  place  the  vein  has  not 
been  prospected.  The  rock  from  the  different  chimneys  can  be  distinguished  by 
persons  familiar  with  the  mine.  All  the  rock  in  the  pay  chimneys  is  worked. 
The  vein  is  crossed  by  several  trap*  dikes  which  are  nearly  vertical,  dipping 
slightly  to  the  south.    They  appear  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  position  of  the  pay 
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dbimneTB ;  that  is^  the  appearance  of  a  dike  is  not  considered  an  indication  of  the 
proximity  of  a  chimney.  Most  of  the  work  has  been  done  through  cross-tnnnels 
which  s^ike  the  vein  200  or  300  feet  inmi  the  surface.  The  mine  has  a  15- 
stamp  mill,  which  has  crushed  14,000  tons  of  rock  and  taken  out  $1 40,000.  After 
the  palp  has  been  amalgamated  in  the  mortar  and  on  copper-plates,  it  is  concen- 
ttated  oa  blankets,  and  the  blanket  washings  are  ground  and  amalgamated  in 
five  Brevoort  pans.  The  mill  is  driven  by  two  30-foot  overshot  water  wheels. 
There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  loose  or  ''float''  rock  along  the  suiface  of  the 
vdn,  and  3,000  feet  of  11-inch  iron  pipe  are  to  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  this  float  rock  by  hydraulic  process.  Much  of  the  gold  in  the  rock  from 
the  lower  levels  is  lost  in  the  sulphnrets,  and  an  agreement  has  been  made  for 
the  erection  of  a  revolving  furnace  to  roast  15  tons  in  24  hours,  at  a  cost  of  $3 
perton. 

HoLHES. — ^The  Holmes  mine,  1,600  feet  long,  south  of  the  Woodliouse  and 
adjoining  it,  was  opened  in  1866.  The  vein  is  eight  feet  wide,  and  has  been 
opened  by  tunnel  along  a  length  of  500  feet.  The  mine  has  a  10-stamp  mill. 
The  sulphurets  contain  from  $300  to  $1,300  per  ton.' 

Boston. — ^The  Boston  mine  adjoins  the  Woodhouse  on  the  north,  and  was 
worked  by  an  eight-stamp  mill  in  1853,  hut  did  not  pay.  The  mill  was  washed 
away  afterwards.  Some  Mexicans  are  now  at  work  on  the  mine,  with  two 
airastras  driven  by  water.    They  obtain  their  rock  from  small  rich  chimneys. 

QuAXL  HiiiL.— Quail  HUl,  near  the  western  line  of  the  county,  has  a  large 
deposit  of  auriferous  talcose  slate,  containing  seams  of  quartz  and  copper  ore.  It 
18  not  a  well-deflned  vein,  but  the  general  course  appears  to  be  northwest  and 
southeast,  and  the  dip  60^  to  the  northeast.  The  width  is  about  60  feet.  Much 
of  the  sorface  has  been  washed  in  sluices,  which  paid  at  times  very  well.  The 
total  yield  in  sluices  was  not  less  than  $25,000,  and  besides  the  gold  150  tons 
of  good  copper  ore  were  obtmned.  This  mine  is  the  property  of  a  San  Francisco 
company,  which  is  now  building  a  20*8tamp  mill  and  constructing  a  ditch  II 
miles  long  from  Salt  Spring  reservoir.* 

'*  Professor  SUlinuin,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
mid: 

In  the  search  for  ores  of  copper  which  occarred  in  CaUfomia  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
eopper  belt  of  the  Lower  Sierras,  deposits  of  iron  rust,  as  they  were  called  bv  the  miners, 
were  observed  at  nnmerous  points  far  below  the  ran^  of  the  main  gold  belt  of  the  Sierras. 
Sereial  of  these  ochraoeons  deposits  had  been  previously  located  by  prospecting  miners  for 
gold  before  there  was  any  knowledge  or  suspicion  even  of  the  existence  ot  ores  of  copper  in 
eoanection  with  them.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  certain  gulches  or  water* 
eonrses  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  msty  deposits  were  rich  in  placer  gold,  having  been 
worked  for  gold  from  an  early  date.  The  search  for  copper  in  this  khid  of  deposit  was  not 
eonmerciaUy  successful,  although  there  were  Aipments  of  green  and  blue  carbonates  of 
eopper,  red  oxyd,and  metallic  copper,  to  a  limited  extent  from  both  the  localities  here  referi'ed 
to»  (the  Harpending  mine  in  Placer  countv,  and  the  "Quail  Hill  in  Calaveras, )  the  metal  from 
wmeh  was  known  to  contain  a  notable  Talue  of  gold  and  silver,  stated  to  be  about  $50  to  the 
ton  of  ore.  This  search  for  copper  has  however  opened  up  these  deposits  so  as  to  display 
their  charaeter  in  a  conspicuous  manner. 

The  rocks  appear  to  have  been  onginally  talcose  and  chloritic  schists,  sometimes  mica- 
eeoioa,  enclosing  masses  of  argillite,  and  of  quartz,  which  appears  to  have  been  massive 
enoDgh  at  certain  points  to  assume  the  character  of  a  vein,  ana  parallel  to  the  stratification, 
whicS  has  the  usual  northwestern  strike  and  easterly  dip  of  the  region.  All  this  mass  of 
materia],  which  at  Quail  Hill  is  certainly  300  feet  wide,  and  posuibi^  twice  that,  and 
wUli  a  linear  extent  exceeding  1,000  feet,  appears  to  have  been  j^ery  highly  impregnated 
or  mineralized  bv  sulphurets,  chiefly  of  iron,  with  a  portion  of  copper,  zinc,  and  lead. 
The  snlphnrets  nave  undergone  almost  total  decomposition  throughout  the  entire  mass, 
Beaving  soft  ochroceous  deposits  of  a  rusty  red  and  yellow  color,  and  staining  the  rocks  with 
brilliant  oolor,  a  peculiarity  which  the  miners  have  characterized  by  the  name  of  "calico 
loeks.**  This  decomposition  or  oxydatlon  of  the  sulphurets  has  extended  to  a  point  as  low 
as  atmospheric  influences  extend,  or  probably  to  a  point  where  water  is  permanently  found, 
wfaieh  at  Quail  Hill  is  assumed  to  be  about  170  feet  below  the  outcrop  of  the  mass^  Dikes 
e(f  porphyry  and  of  other  rocks  commonly  called  Intrusive  are  seen  aividing  these  great  ore 
^* 'in  a  direction  conformable  to  the  line  of  strike.    But  the  decomposition  which  has 
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Collier. — The  Collier  claimi  one  mile  Bontbeast  of  Quail  Hill,  is  Bimilar  in 
character  to  tlie  preceding  mine,  and  has  been  worked  in  the  same  manner. 
The  total  yield  is  estimated  at  $10,000.  It  is  said  that  if  the  mill  at  Qnail 
Hill  succeeds  one  will  be  bailt  here. 

affected  other  portions  of  the  ore  channel  appears  also  to  have  changed  them,  for  thej  are 
foood  to  be  reauced  completely  to  the  condition  of  kaolin  and  lithromar^e,  or  kindred  altera- 
tions of  foldspathic  rocks.  The  outlines  of  the  feldspar  cr^j^stals  are  still  eattil  j  distiuguished, 
althoufi^h  the  mass  of  the  dikes  is  completely  friable. 

In  another  paper  on  the  mine  Professor  Silliman  says  the  explorations  made  for  copper 
have  laid  open  tne  deposit  sufficiently  to  disclose  clearly  its  true  natnre,  extent,  and  almost 
incalculable  value  in  gold  and  silver.  It  is  an  ore  channel,  conformable  like  all  the  copper 
mines  of  the  region  to  the  line  of  strike  of  the  rocks,  not  less,  probably,  than  300  feet  in 
width,  and  perhaps  more  than  twice  that  width.  Its  eastern  wall  is  distinctly  seen  in  tbo 
open  cut,  as  shown  in  the  section,  dipping  easterly  about  70^.  The  western  wall  has 
never  been  seen,  but  is  certainly  pretty  far  down  the  slope,  on  the  western  side.  The 
contents  of  this  enormous  channel  of  ore-bearing  ground,  so  far  as  exposed,  are  entirely 
decomposed  by  cbemical  agency,  so  that  they  offer  to  the  miner  and  geologist  one  of  tjie 
most  remarkable  cases  known  of  the  total  destruction  of  metallic  sulphnrets  which  plainly 
once  filled  the  whole  chasm,  now  converted  into  gossans  or  oxides  of  iron  of  various  colors, 
and  carbonates  of  copper,  mingled  with  masses  of  spongy  and  white  quartz,  of  talcose  and 
chloritic  rocks,  rotten  porphyry,  heavy  spar,  &c.,  &c.,  all  so  completely  changed  und 
decayed  by  the  causes  alludea  to  that  the  entire  mass  yields  to  the  pick  and  shovel  in  any 
direction.  This  extreme  decay  of  the  original  contents  renders  the  study  of  the  mass  at  first 
a  little  difficult ;  no  sulphnrets  of  any  kind  remain  visible  to  guide  the  eye,  but  in  their 
place  everywhere  the  results  of  their  decomposition. 

The  mass  is  evidently  a  gigantic  vein,  the  main  constituent  of  which  was  a  highly  sulphu- 
retted quartz,  holding  originally  iron  and  copper  pyrites  throughout  its  entire  mass ;  theso 
sulphui«t8,  and  the  quartz  itself,  being  very  uniformly  impregnated  at  all  parts  with  gold 
and  silver.  Examined  by  the  battea,  the  pan,  or  tho  horn  spoon,  no  part  of  the  contents  of 
this  great  ore  channel  fails  to  give  abundant  **  prospects'*  of  gold.  Even  the  dry  chert v 
croppings  broken  from  all  parts  of  the  hill,  without  selection,  gave  an  ample  show  of  gold. 
The  gulch  at  the  base  of  the  hill  has  always  yielded  good  washings,  ana  does  so  still,  the 
source  of  which  is  from  the  ores  of  Quail  Hill.  I  found  the  gold  in  nearly  all  the  varieties 
of  mineral  contents  contained  in  the  hill,  showing  that  any  attempt  at  selection  would  be 
useless,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  mass  must  be  worked  as  it  runs,  except  certain  layers  of 
soft  white  rock,  resembling  kaolin,  which  are  probably  too  poor  in  gold  to  pay  for  working. 

Extent  of  Explorations.— This  mass  has  been  opened  by  a  cut  driven  82- feet  into 
it,  beyond  the  line  of  tho  east  wall,  by  an  inclino  57  feet  long,  at  an  angle  of  38°,  and  by  a 
shaft  42  feet  below  the  cut,  sunk  in  pursuit  of  copper  oro.  The  shaft  in  the  open  cut 
explores  the  mass  over  80  feet  below  the  walls  of  the  cut  and  nearly  150  feet  below  tho  crown 
of  the  hill.  Another  shafl,  sunk  100  feet  south  of  the  open  cut,  opens  the  deposit  to  a  total 
depth  of  90  feet  under  the  crown  of  the  hill.  Near  Gopher  Gulch  is  another  shaft  62  feet 
deep,  which  passes  into  the  unchanged  sulphnrets  25  feet,  it  is  said,  from  its  mouth,  (this 
shaft  has  -water  in  it  now, )  or  about  170  feet  under  the  hil). 

Tho  position  of  all  these  openings  is  seen  on  the  map ;  but  there  is  a  tunnel,  not  shown 
on  thd  map,  mn  some  70  feet  into  the  hill,  on  the  west  side,  and  several  hundred  feet  (abont 
850  feet)  beyond  the  western  limits  of  the  location,  in  which  the  entire  mass  of  tho  hill  is 
still  seen  to  be  completely  decomposed  at  tftit  part  also,  the  tunnel  having  been  run  by  tbo 

Eick  alone.  From  this  tunnel  I  obtained  spongy  quartz,  which  prospected  well  for  gold  ; 
ut  this  point  is  very  far  west  of  the  supposed  productive  limits  of  the  deposit..  Numerous 
surface-pits  have  also  been  sunk  over  the  hill  in  various  places  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
averages,  from  all  of  which  gold  prospects  may  be  obtained  in  the  pan. 

Valup.  of  tii£  Ores. — I  collected  for  assay  and  practical  workings  careful  samples 
from — 

1.  The  whole  face  of  the  open  cut  on  both  sides  and  end. 

2.  The  inchne  shatt. 

3.  Tho  south  B^aft. 

I  give  here  only  the  general  results  and  averages,  viz : 

(1.)  The  average  from  the  three  places  named  above  was  by  working  tests : 

Gold : |29  18 

Silver 5  91 

Total  value  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 35  09 

By  assay,  value  per  ton  of  2,000  poonds.... • 50  17 


s 
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Bbuuuville. — ^The  Anstin  and  Hathaway  mine  at  Bnislivillcj  half  a  mile 
nmth  of  the  Calaveias  river,  is  on  a  similar  deposit,  and  has  been  worked  down 
to  a  depth  of  30  feet  The  owners  of  tho  mine,  who  reside  in  San  Fmnclsco, 
are  erecting  a  20-stamp  steam  mill. 

Plymouth. — ^The  Plymouth  mine,  2,000  feet  long,  at  Brushville,  is  on  a 
deposit  similar  to  that  at  Qaail  Hill.  Mr.  Hcusoh,  a  mining  engineer,  who 
examined  the  mine  in  1865,  siaid : 

This  mineral  deposit  may  be  described  as  a  vein  or  belt  of  gold-bearing  quartz  imbedded 
in  a  soft  decompofied  takose  rock,  ihe  whole  being  enclosed  between  two  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar walls  of  gmnstone.    The  quartz,  of  which  there  is  a  lode  of  about  eight  feet  in  width, 

(9.)  Ten  (10)  small  samples  collected  at  various  points  in  the  open  cut,  with  a  view  to 
determine  where  the  ore  was  richer  or  poorer,  (the  details  of  which  are  appended, )  gave — 

Gold $17  08 

eavar 5  82 

Total 22  90 

Assay  value  of  same 24  70 


(3.)  A  large  lot  of  2,843  poands  of  ores  collected  some  time  since,  under  direction  of 
Messra.  Attwood  and  Peachy,  were  carefully  worked  by  Mr.  Lewis  Biandiug,  giving  by 
working  tests  an  average  of— 

Gold ;    $35  08 

Slver 14  38 

Total 49  46 

Assayvalue 82  65 

(4.)  Averaging  these  three  independent  sets  of  returns,  aa  we  have  for  the  general  aver- 


Gold $30  tl 

SUver 8  68 

Averaging  total  working  tests 38  79 

Average  assay  value..... 52  51 


An  inspection  of  the  tabulated  results  given  in  detail  with  this  report  will  show  that  tho 
aQver  is  very  unequally  disposed,  being  found  in  greatest  quantity  in  tho  incline  shaft  or 
oear  its  mouth.  If  we  view  the  results  from  the  least  favorable  side,  even  accepting  the 
lowest  single  averages  as  those  most  likely  to  be  obtained  in  working  in  the  large  way,  it  is 
impoMible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  ores  at  Quail  Hill,  so  far  as 
explored,  exceeds  the  average  gold  tenor  of  most  of  the  best  quartz  mines  of  the  Stale  of 
Cdilornia. 

Cost  and  Mode  of  Treatment.— At  Quail  Hill  the  water-power  is  sufficient  to  move 
100  stamps,  as  the  water  is  delivered  under  aif  estimated  pressure  of  about  200  foot  head. 
The  only  water  in  all  the  region  is  at  the  command  of  the  ownei-s  of  Quail  Hill.  Tho  reser- 
voir has  a  present  area  of  over  650  acres,  and  the  right  of  flowa^e,  by  the  terois  of  its  loca- 
tiim,  of  an  elevation  of  15  feet  more  thaiuts  present  height.  A  lino  of  survey  is  now  being 
mn  for  a  ditch,  estimated  to  be  of  about  ten  (10)  miles  in  length,  to  convey  tho  water  to 
Quail  Hili,  and  also  of  the  line  marking  the  area  of  ilowage  at  au  elevation  15  feet  higher 
than  the  present    This  reservoir  fills  the  valley  known  as  Salt  Spring  Valley. 

With  these  facilities  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  treatment  of  the  Quuil  Hill  ores  will 
not  exceed  70  to  80  cents  per  ton,  including  the  cost  of  extraction  and  delivery  at  mill. 
The  mode  of  to^eatment  is  based  on  the  condition  of  the  gold,  which  is  all  free,  viz: 
amalgamation  in  battery,  double  discharge ;  moderately  coarse  Bcreens,  No.  2  or  No.  3 ; 
amalgamated  copper  aprons  and  riffles ;  large  settlers  to  collect  amalgam  and  mercury ;  un 
ample  flow  of  pure  water  to  aid  in  settling  the  residuum,  and  large  slime  ])ttB  to  retain  tho 
taihngs,  are  the  main  features.  As  experience  in  the  management  of  the  ores  teachos  us  bettor 
methods,  snoh  improvements  as  are  tJ^us  warranted  may  gradually  be  introduced.  Blankots 
maj  Ibmi  a  pari  of  the  system,  following  the  copper  inclines. 

I  woold  not  advise  an  estimate  of  value  excising  $10  per  ton,  net  saving,  or  say  40 
and  50  per  eent.  of  the  demonstrated  value.  The  residue  is  not  lost,  and  the  ample  head 
and  flow  of  water  will  permit  Uie  company  at  any  future  time  to  set  up  a  pan  mill,  or  any 
olh^  ^proved  mode  or  working  over  the  tailings,  provided  the  tailings  aie  retained  as 
beiein  advised,  and  should  be  found  valuable. 
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oeenpies  tbo  western  part  of  the  yein,  while  the  remalDioff  apuee  is  filled  with  the  ftnrUocom 
tolcose  rock,  th^  whole  forming  a  regalar  channel  of  gold-bearing  matter  of  about  40  fieet 
ill  width,  many  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  doubtless  many  hnndred  feet  in  depth.  It  is  in 
fact  a  wide  chasm,  running  through  a  hill  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  and. filled  with 
auriferous  qaartz  and  other  gold-bearing  natter.  ' 

Mr.  Heusch  estimated  that  there  were,  within  300  feet  of  the  snrface,  in  a 
length  of  GOO  feet,  214,185  tons  of  auriferous  matter  that  would  yield  $10  gross 
and  $4  net  per  ton.  I'liere  is  a  lO-stamp  mill  on  the  mine,  and  it  began  to  run 
on  the  1st  of  September.     The  estimated  yield  is  $8  per  ton,  and  the  expense  $2. 

Lamphear. — The  Lamphear  mine,  1,800  feet  long,  is  two  miles  southeast  of 
Mokelumne  Hill,  is  on  a  vein  whieh  is  four  feet  wide,  and  has  been  worked  to  a 
deptli  of  45  feet  and  to  a  length  of  XOO  feet.  Six  hundred  tons  of  rock  have 
been  worked,  and  some  of  it  was  quite  lich.  There  is  an  eight-«taDip  mill  on 
the  mine. 

Gadwallader  hill. — The  Cadwallador  mill  has  tliroe  stamps,  was  built 
•  for  prospecting,  and  is  not  at  work. 

French  mill. — The  French  mill,  at  Rich  gulch,  six  miles  east  of  Mokelumne 
Hill,  was  bu'jilt  two  years  ago,  has  15  stamps,  and  is  standing  idle. 

McGlyxn's  hill. — ^McGl^nn's  six-stamp  mill,  erected  at  San  Andreas  to  crush 
quartz,  is  being  moved  to  Irvine's  claim,  on  the  old  channel,  to  crush  cement. 

Cherokee. — ^The  Cherokee  mine,  1,700  feet  long,  west  of  Altaville  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  line  of  the  mother  lode,  was  discovered  by  some 
placer  miners,  who  washed  the  gravel  and  clay  from  the  surface  of  a  vein  of 
decomposed  quartz,  and  dug  up  the  carious  quartz  filled  with  auriferous  clay  and 
washed  that  too.  The  discoverers,  having  taken  out  $27,000,  sold  to  others^ 
who  got  $9,000  and  then  leased  it  to  a  gentleman  who  obtained  $30,000;  and 
after  nim  came  a  party  who  got  out  $25,000.  The  mine  is  now  owned  by  a 
citizen  of  San  Francisco,  wh«  has  a  16-stamp  mill  now  idle  on  it.  The  gold  is 
coarse  and  is  in  pockets,  and  most  of  the  rock  does  not  yield  more  than  ^  ot$i$ 
per  ton. 

San  Dohingo. — ^At  San  Domingo  a  rich  auriferous  pocket  was  found  in  lune- 
stone,  the  rock  yielding  $1,500  per  ton.  After  most  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz 
was  extracted  the  mine  was  sold  to  a  San  Francisco  company  for  $10,000.  They 
never  obtained  any  return  for  it. 

Murphy's. — At  Murphy's  a  similiur  pocket  was  found  and  a  mill  was  etected 
.at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  Although  water  could  have  been  obtained  in  consiaat 
-  ^ipp^y>  ^^  ^'^  driven  by  steam.  The  rich  rock  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the 
imill  was  sold  and  removed. 

At  Murphy's  there  is  a  three-stamp  mill  now  running,  called  the  Valparaiso  mill. 

At  Cave  City  some  rich  rock  was  found,  and  a  mill  was  built,  biit  it  has  ancQ 
•been  moved. 
.   At  El  Dorado  there  is  a  mill. 

Crispin. — ^Tho  Crispin  mine,  2,400  feet  in  length,  two  miles  west  of  Murphj^s, 
is  on  a  vein  which  runs  oast  and  west  and  dips  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  80**. 
A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  drifts  have  l>een  run  150  feet 
on  the  vein.  The  width  of  the  lode  is  six  feet,-  but  the  pay  is  confined  near  the 
siufaco  t^  a  very  narrow  seam  next  the  hanging  wall,  though  it  widens  as  it  goes 
down.  The  pr*y  chimney  is  only  30  feet  long  on  the  surface,  but  f.t  the  100-foot 
level  the  drifts  have  not  reached  the  end  in  either  direction.  The  walls  are  of 
slate,  with  a  gou^c  of  auriferous  talcoso  slate.  There  is  a  water-wheel  for 
pumping  and  hoistmg,  but  no  mill.  A  custom  mill  onished  225  tons  and  obtained 
an  average  of  $20  per  ton. 

A  quaitz  lode  running  noithwest  and  southeast  passes  through  Murphy's  and 
Douglas  Flat,,  and  has  been  struck  at  many  places  by  placer  miners.  At  the 
surface  it  'consists  of  decomposed  quartz,  and  all  along  its  line  quartz  boulders 
ai'e  found,  and  some  of  them  have  been  rich. 
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ISABBL. — ^The  Isabel  mine,  about  half  a  mile  westward  from  Vallecito,  yielded 
SSOyOOO  in  a  single  pocket.  A  mill  was  erected,  but  as  it  did  npt  pay  it  was 
moved  away,  and  the  mine  is  not  worked. 

QAI.ATBRITAS. — ^The  Galaveritas  mill,  erected  about  10  years  ago  by  a 
French  company  at  a  cost  of  $110,000,  has  been  moved  away.  It  never  crushed 
a  pound  of  quartz  from  the  mine  which  it  was  built  to  work.  Before  it  was 
completed  the  pocket  supposed  to  represent  the  average  richness  of  the  vein  was 
exhausted,  and  as  no  auriferous  rock  could  be  found  afterwards,  the  mill  had 
nothing  to  do. 

Albiox. — The  Albion  mine,  in  Salt  Spring  valley,  three  miles  west  of  Coppor- 
opolis,  has  been  worked  for  three  years  with  a  lO-stamp  mill.  The  average  yield 
is  about  $6  per  ton,  leaving  very  little  profit.    The  gold  coins  $11  per  ounce. 

Thoxpe's. — ^Thorpe^s  mine,  600  feet  long,  six  milbs  west  of  Angels,  is  on  a 
vein  which  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  and  is  similar  in  its  gangue  to  the 
Bovee  mine.  The  thicknessof  the  lode  is  three  feet,  and  the  yield  is  $10  per  ton. 
The  rock  is  crushed  and  amalgamated  by  two  arrastras,  driven  by  a  water-wheel 
24  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Batcliffe  mine,  400  feet  long,  is  two  miles  southwest  of  Angels,  on  the 
Copperopolis  road.  The  vein  is  from  four  to  six  feet  wide,  and  the  rock  is  quartz 
mixed  with  taloose  slate.  This  mine  has  been  worked  at  intervals  for  three  or 
four  yearsy  but  steadily  for  18  months,  bv  one  man,  who  throws  the  quajtz  upon 
the  ix>ad,  where  it  is  ground  fine  by  the  heavy  wagons  passing  over  it,  and  then 
he  shovels  the  dust  into  his  sluice,  which  runs  along  the  road,  and  catches  the 
gold.     Thii  is  the  only 'lode  mine  worked  on  this  plan  in  the  State. 

Gabpe^ter.—^ Adjoining  the  Ratclifie  mine  and  on  the  same  vein  is  the  Car- 
penter mine,  on  which  a  five-stamp  mill  was  erected  in  1855.  The  mill  was  moved 
to  Angels^  and  the  mine  is  now  lying  idle. 

.  PuBXELL. — The  PmTiell  mine,  600  feet,  adjoining  the  Carpenter,  has  been 
worked  for  five  or  six  years,  and  a  lO-stamp  mill  is  now  going  up  on  it. 


flscTioir  VI. 

AMADOB   COUNTY. 

Amador,  one  of  the  smallest  mining  counties  of  the  State,  and  also  one  of 
the  most  prosperous,  lies  between  the  Mokelumne  and  Cosumnes  rivers,  extending 
from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  to  near  the  plain,  with  a  length  of  50  miles  and 
an  avera^  width  of  14.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  mother  lode,  which 
crosses  the  county  about  12  miles  from  the  western  boundary,  and  has  within 
three  miles  three  mines,  which  have  all  been  worked  continuously  for  15  yeare, 
have  probably  produced  not  loss  than  $8,000,000,  and  form  the  most  remarkable 
cluster  of  quartz  mines  on  one  vein  in  the  State.  Twelve  miles  further  east, 
near  Volcano,  there  is  another  rich  quartz  mining  district,  which  has  some  pecu- 
liar features.  Otherwise,  the  county  has  not  much  wealth.  It  has  no  great 
thoTonghfare  leading -acitss  the  mountains,  no  place  of  fashionable  summer 
lesort,  no  productive  mines  of  copper,  no  extensive  hydraulic  claims,  few  rich 
surface  placers,  and^no  quarries  of  marble  or  deposits  of  plumbago. 

The  agriculture  of  tho  county  is  prosperous  but  not  extensive.  The  fanAers 
do  not  aim  to  do  more  than  supply  the  home  demand,  except  in  wine,  and  for 
that  there  is  no  regular  market  as  yet.  The  county  has  a  lar^e  number  of  vine- 
yanla,  and  they  are  cultivated  with  care.  Timber  is  abundant  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  but  scanty  in  the  western. 

Near  the  eastern  boundary,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
Silver  hke^  a  mile  loAg  anci  a  half  mile  wide,  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery. 
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It  will  probably  become  a  favoxite  sommer  resort  at  eome  fatare  timei  when 
better  means,  of  access  are  provided. 

A  road  foUowing  up  tbo  main  divide  between  tbe  Gosomnes  and  Mokelumne 
rivers,  in  this  oomity,  loads  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  through  the  Carson  pass. 
It  was  made  at  considerable  expense,  but  there  is  not  much  travel  on  it. 

The  most  remarkable  topographical  feature  of  the  county  is  the  Jackson 
butte,  which  rises  1,200  feet  above  the  adjacent  country,  five  miles  from  the  county 
seat.  In  form  it  is  a  regular  cone,  with  a  sharp  peak,  and  there  are  no  signs  that 
it  ever  had  a  crater,  although  it  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  an  extinct  volcano. 

Jackson  creek,  Sutter  creek,  Dry  creek,  and  Indian  creek,  which  drain  the 
county  between  the  rivers  that  serve  as  boundaries,  all  go  dry  in  the  spring. 
Water  is  supplied  by  28  ditches,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  433  miles  and  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $1,154,500.  The  only  large  ditches  are  the  Butte,  Amad(»:» 
and  Volcano  ditches. 

The  county  debt  is  $100,000,  and  the  State  and  county  taxes  together  an 
$3  20  on  the  $100  of  assessed  value. 

Jackson,  the  county  seat,  formerly  had  rich  placers  in  its  neighborhood,  but 
now  depends  chiefly  upon  quartz.  Sutter  Creek  is  the  chief  town  and  business 
centre  of  the  county.  It  ranks  next  to  Grass  Valley  for  the  production  of  quartz 
^Id.  Amador  and  Diytown  are  other  towns  situated  on  or  near  the  mother 
lode.  Volcano,  the  only  placer  mining  town  in  the  county  now  producing  much 
gold,  is  on  the  lime  belt,  and  has  dig^ngs  very  similar  to  those  of  Columbia  and 
Murphy's.  Butte  City,  which  depended  on  shallow  placers  and  was  once  popu- 
lous and  prosperous,  is  now  exhausted  and  abandoned.  Buena  Vista,  Foie^ 
Home,  Willow  Springs,  Slabtown,  Clinton,  and  Aqueduct  City  are  also  worked 
out.  ■  Tiddletown  has  a  few  good  hydraulic  claims,  and  Lancha  Plana  several 
that  pay  a  little  more  than  expenses.  lone  City  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
farming  land,  and  there  are  more  than  1,000,000  vines  in  the  vicinity. 

The  quartz  mines  of  the  county,  as  a  class,  were  unprofitable  previous  to 
1858,  but  since  that  year  they  have  been  steadily  improving,  and  the  white  pop- 
ulation has  been  increasing.  It  is  estimated  by  county  ofiicers  who  have  occa- 
sion to  make  close  observation,  that  1,000  Chinamen  have  left  the  county  this 
year. 

Several  high  ridges  or'dividcs  that  come  down  from  the  Sierra  are  supposed 
to  consist  chiefly  of  grovel  with  rich  auraferous  strata  in  them,  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  theory  save  the  general  resemblance  of  these 
ridges  to  others  known  to  be  auriferous. 

Volcano. — ^The  town  of  Volcano,  situated  on  the  lime  belt,  12  miles  oast- 
ward  from  Jackson,  was  so  named  because  it  is  in  a  deep  basin,  and  the  first 
miners  at  the  place  supposed  they  were,  in  an  extinct  crater.  This  supposition 
has  not  been  accepted  as  correct  by  scientific  men  generally  who  have  visited 
the  place,  although  there  are  many  marks  of  volcanic  outflows  in  the  noighbor- 
liood.  The  diggings  here  are  veiy  similar  to  those  of  Murphy's  and  Columbia 
on  the  lime  belt  further  south,  and  the  same  difficulties  of  drainage  have  been 
experienced. 

On  China  Hill,  south  of  Volcano,  are  the  following  hydraulic  claims  : 

Ross  &  Co.,  300  by  100  feet,  have  been  at  work  since  1855,  and  have  made 
$5  or  $6  per  day.  During  the  last  three  years  three  men  have  been  employed. 
Their  claim  is  80  feet  deep. 

Goodrich  &  Co.  have  200  by  100  feet,  have  worked  for*L2  years,  and  have 
not  found  very  good  pay.  The  claim  is  80  feet  deep,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
years.     There  are  two  men  at  work. 

Farrin  &  Co.  have  300  by  100  feet,  and  are  working  to  a  depth  of  20  feet, 
below  which  they  have  no  drainage,  and  must  hoist  their  dirt.  The  claim  has 
been  worked  at  intervals  for  13  years,  and  now  employs  three  men. 

The  Murphy  &  Co.  claim  is  300  by  100  feet  on  the  surface,  and  100  feet  deepi 
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Iws  pud  from  $8  to  $12  per  day  to  the  liand  until  within  tho  last  year,  and  lately 

has  not  paid  ex))enses. 
There  have  been  a  nnmber  of  other  claims  on  China  Hill,  but  they  are  either 

ttbandonod  or  of  little  note. 
At  the  month  of  China  galch  are  the  following  dump-box  claims : 
Foster  &  Co.  have  400^by  150  feet,  employ  six  or  seven  men,  and  liave  l>een 

at  work  since  1853,  excepting  from  1858  till  1862,  when  they  were  idle,  waiting; 

for  the  completion  of  the  open  cut  to  give  them  drainage.     In  1866  they  toos 

oat  $8,500  clear  of  expenses.     The  chum  will  last  three  years,  and  is  worked 

onlv  in  tho  summer. 

w 

Sullivan  &  Co.  have  200  by  150  feet,  commenced  work  in  1865,.  and  have 
made  83  or  $4  per  day  to  the  hand.  They  employ  four  men,  and  their  claim 
will  last  two  years. 

Armstrong  &  Co.  have  800  by  150  feet,  and  employ  five  men.  They  com- 
menced work  in  1852,  and  made  goo<l  pay  till  1857,  when  work  was  stopped  for 
want  of  drainage.  In  1861  they  began  again,  and  did  well  till  1866,  in  which 
the}''  only  paid  expenses.  This  year  they  are  again  getting  good  pay.  Tho 
claim  will  last  seven  or  eight  years.     It  is  worked  only  in  the  summer. 

Hayt  &  Co.  have  a  very  small  claim. 

On  Mabala  Flat,  Goodrich  and  Co.  have  a  hydraulic  claim,  200  by  100  feet. 
They  have  worked  since  1856,  and  have  made  wages  until  lately.  Two  men 
aie  employed. 

On  Volcano  Flat  are  the  following  dump-box  claims,  which  are  worked  only 
in  sommer : 

T^iill  &  Co.  have  400  by  100  feet,  and  employ  six  men.  The  claim  has 
been  worked  since  1861,~and  hap  paid  very  well. 

Green  Sc  Co.  have  300  by  100  feet,  employ  five  men,  have  been  at  work  since 
1361,  and  have  made  good  pay. 

The  Italian  claim  has  been  worked  since  1865,  and  pays  well. 

Cerrelli  &  Co.  have  been  at  work  since  1865,  and  have  obtained  good  pay. 

Much  ground  now  occupied  for  gardening  purposes  in  Volcano  will  be  mined 
oot  within  thi-ee  or  four  years. 

Quartz  Kegulations  of  Amador. — ^In  Amador  county,  each  district  has 
its  own  mining  regulations  for  quartz,  as  well  as  for  placer  mining.  If  a  claim 
is  not  within  the  bmit^  of  any  district  it  may,  according  to  custom,  be  recorded 
in  the  nearest  district,  and  held  under  its  laws. 

In  the  Volcano  district  a  lode  claim  for  one  person  is  200  feet  on  the  vein,  and 
75  feet  on  each  side. 

In  the  Pinegrove  district  a  claim  for  one  person  is  300  feet,  and  100  feet  on 
each  side,  and  m  this,  as  in  the  Volcano  district,  one  day's  work  is  necessary  each 
month  to  hold  each  share. 

In  the  Volcano,  Pinegrove,  Clinton,  and  Jackson  districts  a  company's  claim, 
no  matter  how  large,  may  be  held  for  a  year  by  doing  work  to  the  amount  of  $500, 
posting  a  notice  on  the  claim,  and  filing  notice  with  the  recorder  that  such  work 
naa  been  done. 

In  the  Jackson  district,  if  the  company  is  a  small  one,  it  may  do  work  to  the 
amount  of  $20  for  each  share,  and  this  will  hold  the  claim  for  a  year. 

There  are  no  pocket  veins  in  Amador  county  similar  to  those  at  West  Point, 
in  Calaveras  county,  or  at  Bald  mountain,  in  Tuolumne.  The  limestone  at 
Volcano  is  full  of  bunches  of  quartz,  but  they  are  not  large  enough  to  work,  and 
there  are  no  regular  veins. 

In  the  vidnity  of  Volcano,  most  of  the  quartz  veins  cut  across  tho  slates  at 
ao  angle  of  45^,  and  run  between  15  and  30^  east  of  north. 

Elvwi  courses  are  abundant  in  the  limestone. 

Quartz  VBnrs  about  Volcano. — ^The  quartz  lodes  in  the  vicinity  of  Volcano 
generally  run  northeast  and  southwest,  cut  across  the  slates,  contain  considerable 
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portions  of  antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  and  Eino^  with  traces  of  tellnrium,  and  ai6 
intersected  by  elvan  courses,  which  ran  north  and  soath,  and  dip  to  the  west  at  an 
anffle  of  70^.  The  elvan  courses  are  usually  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  in  thickness, 
and^the  intervals  between  them  are  very  irregular.  Quartz  veins  crossed  by  elvan 
courses  ore  usually  poor  near  the  intersectiona.  Those  lodes  which  run  with 
the  courses  are  very  spotted,  rich  in  some  places,  and  poor  in  others.  Where 
the  quartz  is  thick  in  these  veiiis,  it  is  richer  than  in  the  narrow  places.  Pockets 
and  coarse  gold  are  rare. 

Marlette. — ^The  following  mines  are  on  the  mother  lode  or  its  branches.  The 
Marlette,  800  feet  lohj?  on  the  mother  lode,  near  the  Mokelumne  river,  is  reputed 
to  be  rich,  but  unprofitable  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  working.  There  is  a 
lO-stamp  mill  which  has  been  idle  a  year  and  a  half. 

GoNSY. — ^The  Coney  mine,  800  feet  long,  is  half  a  mile  south  of  Jackson,  on 
a  vein  which  is  30  feet  west  of  the  main  mother  lode,  and  can  be  traced  for  10 
miles  by  its  croppings.  The  dip  in  this  mine  is  72^  to  the  northeast.  The  lode 
is  nine  feet  wide.  The  deepest  workings  are  200  feet  from  the  surface,  and  drifts 
have  been  run  300  feet  on  the  vein,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  examined,  is  pay  rock. 
For  150  feet  from  the  surface  there  is  much  slate,  and  lower  down  the  vein-stone 
is  all  quartz.  Near  the  hanging  wall  is  found  ribbon  rock,  containing  some  free 
gold,  which  is  rare  elsewhere.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  vein  matter,  and  in  spots 
20  per  cent.,  is  sulphurets,  ivhich  yields  (7  50  per  ton  of  unconcentrated 
rock,  and  $200  per  ton  of  clean  sulphurets.  The  free  gold  yields  $6  per  ton, 
so  the  total  jdetd  may  be  put  down  as  $13  50  per  ton.  The  mill  has  16 
stamps  in  four  batteries.  Hendy's  concentrater  and  sluices  are  used  in  concen- 
tration. It  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  working  this  mine  with  a  profit  to 
have  a  chlorination  establishment,  which  has  been  erected.  The  furnace  is  17 
feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  8^  feet  high  outside,  with  a  smoke-stack  25  feet  high. 
There  are  two  l^verbcratory  hearths  one  over  the  other,  and  each  10  feet  square, 
with  a  capacity  to  hold  a  ton  and  a  half.  There  are  12,000  brick,  fifty  perch 
of  stone,  and  five  cubic  yards  of  soapstone  in  the  furnace,  which  it  is  supposed 
will  last  three  years.  A  charge  is  roasted  12  hours  in  each  hearth,  so  that  the 
furnace  has  a  capacity  to  roast  three  tons  in  24  hours.  The  total  cost  of  the 
establishment  was  $2,100,  and  the  cost  of  the  chlorination  is  estimated  at  $25  per 
ton  of  sulphurets.    A  cord  of  wood  costing  $4  is  consumed  in  roasting  three  tons. 

Blub  JjlCEEt. — Adjoining  the  Ooney  on  the  north  is  the  Blue  Jacket  mine, 
1,000  feet  long.    The  shaft  is  down  100  feet  deep.     Only  $1  25  per  ton  of  fr-ee 
j^oid  has  been  obtained,  and  $100  per  ton  from  the  conc^itrated  sulphurets.   No 
work  is  being  done  now. 

Trowbridge. — ^The  Trowbridge  adjoining  has  1,200  feet,  and  is  at  work, 
bat  is  not  crashing.    The  Adams  mine  on  the  same  vein  is  not  crushing. 

ONEiDA.-^The  Oneida  mine,  3,000  feet  long,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
Jackson,  on  the  mother  lode.  The  course  there  is  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
the  dip  to  the  eastward  from  65''  to  80''.  The  main  shaft  is  500  feet  deep,  and 
drifU  have  been  run  about  600  feet  on  the  vein ;  the  width  is  from  10  to  40  feet; 
the  foot-wall  is  slate,  and  the  hanging  wall  greenstone.  The  quartz  is  white 
and  blue,  with  some  ribbon  rock  which  contains  more  free  i^old  tluui  is  foand  in 
other  parts  of  the  vein.  There  is  a  black  patty  gouge  on  the  foot-wall.  There 
are  two  pay  chimneys,  which  dip  to  the  north,  and  all  the  rock  in  them  is  pay. 
The  quartz  within  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  hanging  wall  yields  $30  or  $40  per 
ton,  but  the  average  of  all  worked  is  $17  50  per  ton.  AH  the  ore  heretofore 
worked  has  been  taken  from  one  pay  chimney,  which  is  300  feet  long,  horizon- 
tally, at  the  surface,  and  400  feet  long  at  a  depth  of  400  feet.  The  vein  pinches 
out  at  the  ends  of  the  pay  chimneys,  so  that  there  is  very  little  barren  rock.  The . 
walls  are,  in  places,  as  smooth  as  glass.  The  mine  is  opened  so  that  there  is 
ore  enough  in  sight  to  supply  60  tons  per  day  for  five  years. 

The  mine  was  discovered  in  1851  by  a  hunter  who  chased  a  rabbit  to  some 
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hstge  quartz  eroppings,  iii  whicli^  after  a  brief  examination^  ho  found  rich  speci- 
mens of  gold.  Since  then  work  has  been  prosecuted  continuously  and  witli 
almest  constant  profit.  Three  or  four  mills  were  built  successively,  and  tho 
mine  has  changed  hands  a  dozen  times.  ,Many  thousand  tons  of  quartz  have 
been  crushed  from  it,  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  early  yield.  In  eight  months 
preceding  June  1,  1S67,  (135,000  were  taken  from  7,710  tons,  at  an  expense  of 
$5  per  ton,  leaving  $12  50  net  per  ton.  .  The  present  owners  have  not  had  pos- 
session long,  and  they  have  expended  much  in  opening  the  mine  and  putting  the 
mill  into  good  condition.  The  superintendent  says  that  if  the  proprietors  had 
not  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at  their  control  after  purchasing  the  mine, 
they  would  have  been  ruined,  since  without  the*  repairs  and  the  new  shafts  and 
levels  they  could  have  got  nothing. 

The  mill  has  60  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  steam.  Amalgamation  b^ns  in 
the  battery,  and  continues  on  copper  aprons  below;  then  there  are  shakiug- 
tables,  blankets,  copper  sluices  60  feet  long,  blankets  again,  and  sluices.  The 
sereen  is  No.  4,  punched  in  slots.  One  per  cent,  of  i^he  ore  is  sulphnrets,  which, 
when  concentrated,  yield  $200  to  the  ton. 

Hatward. — ^The  Hay  ward  mine,  one  of  the  most  valuable  gold  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  1,800  feet  long,  and  includes  two  old  chums  known  as  the  Ein^ka  and 
the  Badger.  The  average  width  of  the  vein  is  12  feet,  and  the  c^p  75^  to  the 
ea^  All  the  rock  is  taken  out.  The  hanging  wall  is  of  hard  serpentine ;  the 
foot-wall  is  of  slate,  polished  smooth.  The  foot-wall  swells  so  that  the  mine 
closes  entirely  up  behind  the  workmen,  and  saves  the  trouble  of  leaving  pillars^ 
and  prevents  any  apprehension  o£  caving  in.  There  is  a  continuous  bl^k  putty 
gouge.  There  is  only  one  pay  cnimney,  and  that  is  500  feet  long,  horizontally, 
on  the  surface,  and  at  1,200  feet  below  the  surface  the  supposed  length  is  600 
feet.  The  walls  come  together  at  the  ends  of  the  pay  chimney,  which  dips  to 
the  north  at  an  angle  of  about  80^.  The  deepest  incline  is  1,230  feet  deep,  the 
greatest  depth  reached  in  the  mines  in  California.  The  surface  of  the  earth  at  Sut- 
ter creek  is  900  feet  above  the  sea ,-  so  the  lowest  drifts  in  the  Hayward  claim  are 
300  feet  below  the  sea  level.  Work  was  commenced  in  1852,  and  has  been- con-  ' 
tinned  uninterruptedly  since.  A  lO-stamp  mill  was  erected  on  the  Eureka  claim 
in  1852.  A  new  mill,  with  20  stamps,  was  erected  in  1856;  and  ^0  more  were 
added  the  next  year.  A  10-stamp  mill  was  built  on  the  Badger  or  southern 
claim  in  1854,  and  six  more  stamps  were  added  in  1857.  Mr.  Hayward,  the 
present  owner,  obtained  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Badger  in  1854,  purchased 
the  Eureka  in  1858,  and  became  sok  owner  of  the  Backer  in  1859,  thus  con-  ^ 
Bolidatin^  the  two  claims.  There  are  three  shafts — the  southern  760  feet  deep, 
the  middle  960,  and  the  northern  1,230. 

At  the  level  of  760  feet  a  pillar  has  been  and  is  to  be  left  to  catch  the  water 
which  comes  from  the  sur£ftoe.  About  45,000  gallons  were  hoisted  daily  in  buck- 
ets m  the  early  part  of  June — ^25,000  from  the  southern  and  20,000  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  mine.  In  February  and  March  the  quantity  was  twice  as 
great. 

There  are  two  mills  now,  with  56  stamps,  and  with  capadty  to  crush  80  tons 
per  day,  but  at  times  much  quartz  is  sent  to  custom  mills.  The  gold  is  nearly 
all  free,  and  the  amalgamation  is  effected  chiefly  in  the  mortar  and  on  copper, 
aprons.  The  sulphm*6ts  are  saved  in  sluices.  For  tho  first  200  feet  the 
Btid^r  mine '  did  not  pay,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  mill 
was  Kept  going,  but  the  vein  appeared  to  be  getting  wider  and  the  quartz  ridier, 
and  work  was  continued,  with  some  trust  from  the  laborers,  until  the  receipta 
exceeded  the  expenses ;  and  soon-  after  the  two  claims  were  consolidated  the 
Hayward  took  a  leading  position  among  the  mines  of  tlie  State.  Within  500 
ieet  of  the  surface  the  average  yield  did  not  exceed  $10  or  $11  per  ton,  and  now 
it  is,  according  to  report,  827,  with  a  wide  vein  and  125,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight — 
•ixmgb  to  keep  the  two  mills  going  for  five  years.    The  proprietor  of  the  mine 
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lias  a  great  fear  of  being  suspected  of  seeking  publicity,  and  be  refuses  to  give 
information  about  the  details  of  his  receipts  or  expenses,  or  even  to  communi- 
cate his  experience  in  or  his  opinions  about  quartz  mining.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  rely  upon  the  statements  of  persons  not  connected  with  the  mine 
for  the  3^ield ;  and  they  say  the  total  yield  has  been  $6,000,000;  the  gross  yield 
last  year  per  ton  $27 ;  the  net  yield,  $22  per  ton ;  the  amount  of  rock  worked 
in  1866,  30,000  tons ;  and  the  profit  of  that  year,  $660,000.  Much  rock  is  at 
times  sent  to  custom  mills  to  be  reduced.  The  quartz  in  sight,  it  is  estimated, 
will  yield  $3,S75,000  gross,  and  $2,750,000  net. 

Sixty  miners  are  employed,  12  blacksmiths  and  engineers,  and  25  others  as 
feeders,  amalgamators,  teamsters,  &c.  The  miners  and  laborers  in  the  mrll 
work  by  two  shifts,  a  day  shift  and  a  night  shift  of  10  hours  each ;  and  at  the 
end  of  each  week  th^e  shifts  change,  so  that  each  man  works  in  the  night-time 
one  week  and  in  the  day-time  the  next.  The  rock  is  carried  from  the  mine  to 
the  mill  on  a  tramway. 

Railroad. — The  Railroad  mine,  800  feet,  long,  has  been  worked  four  years, 
has  produced  $70,000,  and  has  had  much  rock  which  yielded  $15  per  ton.  A 
depth  of  340  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  run  300  feet  on  the 
vein.     There  is  no  mill  connected  with  the  mine. 

LoRiNG  Hill. — ^The  Loring  Hill,  700  feet  abreast  of  the  Railroad  mine,  on 
another  branch  of  the  mother  lode,  was  worked  for  ten  years,  paid  iri>m  $5.  to 
$12  per  ton,  and  has  been  idle  for  five  years.  *  Work  is  soon  to  be  resumed.  A 
depth  of  .150  feet  was  reached.         ^ 

WiLDMAN. — The  Wildman,  1,130  feet  long,  has  reached  a  depth  of  530  feet 
and  has  run  200  feet  on  the  vein.  There  is  a  12-stamp  mill,  which  is  busy  at 
custom  work,  ^  i 

Lincoln. — ^The  Lincoln  mine,  2,078  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  is  half  a 
mile  north  of  Sutter  creek.  The  course  of  the  vein, there  is  north  17**  west,  the 
dip  about  75^  to  the  eastward,  and  the  width  six  feet.  A  depth  of  669  feet  has 
been  reached  in  one  shaft  and  270  in  another ;  and  drifts  have  been  run  400  feet 
on  the  vein.  There  are  two  pay  chimneys,  one  150  and  the  other  250  feet  long. 
They  dip  slightly  to  the  north,  although  their  lines  are  irregular.  The  mine  has 
been  worked  since  1851,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  years.  About  3,500 
tons  have  been  extracted  annually  while  the  mine  was  worked.  Work  was 
stopped  in  November,  1866,  and  is  to  be  resumed  next  year.  There  is  a  20- 
stamp  water-mill,  which  is  now  doing  custom  work  for  Hayward.  The  mill 
,  catches  90  per  cent,  of  its  gold  in  the  mortar,  3  per  cent,  on  the  apron,  5  per 
cent,  on  the  shaking  table,  and  2  per  cent,  on  blankets. 

Comet. — ^The  Comet  mine,  on  the  mother  lode,  north  of  Sutter  creek,  is  750 
feet  long,  and  a  depth  of  145  feet  has  been  reached.  The  mine  is  now  being 
opened  to  a  greater  depth. 

Herbertville. — ^The  Herbertville  mine,  1,200  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode, 
a  mile  north  of  Sutter  creek,  was  worked  from  1851  till  1859,  but  never  was 
profitable,  though  some  good\  quartz  was  found.  A  depth  of  600  feet  was 
reached.     There  was  a  30-stamp  mill,  which  was  burned  down. 

Keystone. — The  Keystone  mine  includes  claims  on  two  distinct  lodes — 3,000 
feet  on  the  Keystone,  which  runs  north  48^  west,  and  dips  eastward  at  an  angle 
of  52** ;  and  840  feet  on  the  Geneva,  which  is  280  feet  east  of  the  Keystone, 
has  a  dip  of  64**,  and  a  width  varying  from  3  to  7  feet.  The  foot  wall  of  the 
Geneva  vein  is  slate,  and  the  hanging  wall  is  a  hard  greenstone.  The  average 
\\idth  of  the  Keystone  is  10  feet.  Professor  Ashbumer,  in  a  report  on  the  mine, 
says  *'the  wall  of  this  (Keystone)  vein  on  the  west  is  generally  hard,  well-de- 
fined, and  regular;  on  the  east  it  is  softer,  and  frequently  incorporated  with. the 
quarts.  The  ground  in  many  places  is  loose,  and  the  vein  seems  to  have  been 
subjected  to  great  pressure,  crusliing  the  quartz  to  powder."  There  ai*e  many 
horses  of  homblendic  slate  in  the  Keystone  vein,  on  which  vein  most  of  the  work 
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18  now  being  done.  The  qnaitz  is  mixed  with  black  and  ^en  talooee  slate, 
and  the  green  contains  good  pay.  The  Greneva  vein  contains  good  pay  rock^ 
hut  it  18  harder  than  the  Keystone.  It  is  calcuhited  that  the  two  veins,  if  they 
maintain  theip  present  dip,  will  unite  at  a  depth  of  1,800  feet.  The  deepest 
shaft  is  down  375  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  450  feet,  in  pay  all  the  way. 
The  mine  was  opened  in  1851,  and  has  been  worked  continuously  since.  The 
total  quantity  of  rock  worked  has  been  44,000  tons ;  the  average  yield  per  ton, 
$16 ;  the  total  yield,  $700,000.  The  croppings  were  rich.  The  present  mill 
has  twenty  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  steam.  Most  of  the  ^old  is  caught  by 
amalgamation  in  the  mortar,  and  on  the  copper  apron  below  the  screen ;  next  to 
which  are  blankets,  and  the  tailings  from  them  axe  ground  in  Hepburn  and 
Peterson  pans,  and  amalgamated  in  settlers ;  and  the  pulp  is  concentrated  again 
for  snlphurets  in  Plater's  concentratcr.  The  rock  contains  one  and  a  quarter 
per  cent,  of  sulpbuiets  which  are  gold.  The  present  average  yield  is  $16  per 
ton,  and  17,000  tons  have  been  worked  in  the  last  two  years.  The  yield  from 
December  8,  1865,  till  December  21,  1866,  was  $135,333  30 ;  the  dividends, 
$51,300;  the  amount  spent  in  building,  $34,000;  the  current  expenses, 
$50,033  30 ;  and  the  total  profits,  $85,300. 

Spring  Hill. — On  another  branch  of  the  mother  lode,  abreast  of  the  Key- 
Btane,  is  the  Spring  Hill  min^,  1,200  feet  long,  which  has  been  worked  to  a 
depth  of  350  feet,  has  turned  out  50,000  tons  of  rock,  but'has  paid  little,  if  any- 
thing, beyond  expenses.  There  is  a  30-stamp  mill,  which  is  now  idle,  with 
the  exception  of  five  stamps  employed  on  custom  rock. 

Akador. — ^Adjoining  the  Spring  Hill  on  the  north  is  the  Amador,  which  is 
1,300  feet  long  and  was  worked  in  early  days  to  a  depth  of  240  feet. 

Bunker  Hill. — ^The  Bunker  Hill,  1,200  feet  long,  has  been  at  work  since 
1854,  and  ^as  rei^ihed  a  depth  of  350  feet.  The  vein  is  six  feet  wide,  and  the 
rock  yields  $10  per  ton,  leaving  $3  profit.  There  are  several  faults  in  the  lode 
within  the  limits  of  this  claim.  The  mine  and  an  eight-stamp  mill  belonging  to 
it  are  the  property  of  gentlemen  residing  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Boston. 

Hazard. — The  Hazard  mine,  800  feet  long,  is  not  worked  now,  but  has  pro- 
duced 5,000  tons  of  rock,  some  of  which  yielded  $15  per  ton.  The  vein  is  thr<>e 
£eet  wide,  and  theip  is  an  eight-stamp  mill. 

LoTAL. — The  Loyal,  600  feet,  has  a  20-stamp  mill,  and  both  mine  and  mill 
areidla 

Italian. — The  Italian  mine,  340  feet  long,  has  a  six-stamp  mill,  and  has 
crushed  2,000  tons  of  quartz,  but  is  now  idle,  and  has  been  for  two  years.  It 
paid  very  well  near  the  surface. 

Seaton. — The  Seaton  mine,  a  mile  a^d  a  quarter  east  of  Dry  Town,  is  1,200 
feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  which  there  averages  30  feet  wide.  About  10,000  ^ 
tons  of  quartz  have  been  worked,  yielding  $9  per  ton,  and  leaving  a  small  profit. 
There  is  a  40-stamp  mill  which  has  a  40-lbot  wheel  to  drive  it  when  water 
is  abundant,  and  a  60-horse  power  steam-engine  for  other  times.  The  mill  is 
now  idle  waiting  for  the  further  opening  of  the  mine.  The  deepest  works  are 
500  feet  from  tHe  surface.  The  mine  was  purchased  a  couple  of  years  since  by 
a  San  ITrancisco  company,  which  has  expended  $150,000  in  improvements. 

PoTOSi. — The  Potosi  mine  is  800  feet  long,  has  been  wqrked  since  1852,  and 
has  a  good  pay  chimney  four  feet  wide^     There  is  a  16-8tamp  mill  on  the  minb. 

Webster. — The  Webster  mine,  600  feet  long,  was  worked  for  a  long  time, 
bat  the  rock  paid  only  $7  per  ton  leaving  no  profit,  so  the  mill  which  once 
helongod  to  the  mine  was  moved  away  and  work  was  stopped.  The  average 
width  of  the  vein  was  six  feet. 

Plthouth.— ^The  Plymouth  mine  is  1,200  feet  long  on  the  main  mother  lode 
and  has  other  claims  on  branch  veins.  The  lode  ip  twelve  feet  wide  there  on  an 
average,  and  the  rock  now  worked  yields  $8  per  ton,  at  a  depth  of  4'00  feet. 
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The  qnartz  obtained  within  300  feet  of  the  enr&de  paid  $15  per  ton.  There  is 
a  15-6taiDp  water-mill  driven  by  a  water-yrheel  38  feet  in  diameter. 

Ekterpbise. — The  Enterprise  nhie  has  a  10-stamp  mill;  which  commenced 
to  run  in  the  spring  of  this  year; 

BiCHMONB. — 'iS'&^ichmond  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  is  being  prospected,  and 
its  10-stamp  mill  is  standing  idle. 

Meadbks  Sulfhuret  Works. — ^Header's  sulphnret  works,  a  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  Satter  creek,  was  fitted  up  with  machinery  invented  by  Mr.  Ambler,  con« 
sisting  of  a  sizer,  grinder,  concentrator  and  pan,  but  the  establishment  has  not 
been  successfaL  The  ^nder  is  constructed  somewhat  like  a  coffee-mill,  of  cast 
iron,  with  ridges  running  downward  on  a  cone  working  against  other  ridges 
running  in  a  contmry  direction  in  a  hollow  cone. 

Rose.' — Rose's  mill  has  eight  stamps,  and  was  formerly  occupied  as  the  sul- 
phuret  establishment  of  Mr.  Thoss.  It  was  standing  idle  in  June  for  repairs. 
The  mine  which  is  to  supply  it  with  quartz  had  been  opened  at  that  time  to  a 
depth  of  150  feet  and  to  a  length  of  60  feet. 

WoLVBRnns. — ^East  of  Jackson,  on  another  vein,  is  the  Wolverine  mine, 
1,000  feet.  It  was  opened  by  a  tunnel  100  feet  long,  and  500  tons  yielded 
$4  40  per  ton  of  free  gold.    No  work  is  being  done  now. 

Kearsing. — ^The  Kearsingmill  was  first  erected  at  Big  Bar  on  the  Mokelumne 
river  in  1855,  and  was  moved  in  1863  to  the  vicinity  of  Jackson  to  be  used  as 
a  custom  mill.     It  has  four  stamps  and  Amblet's  pan. 

HnrcKLET. — The  Hinckley  mine,  near  the  town  of  Jackson,  is  on  a  vein  not 
traced  elsewhere.  The  claim  is  600  feet  long,  and  it  has  been  opened  to  a  depth 
of  50  feet  There  are  two  veins— one  from  three  to  seven  feet  in  width,  and  the 
other  [inches  out.  About  1(15,000  have  been  taken  out  in  a  hand  mortar;  and 
some  rock  crushed  in  a  mill  yielded  $12  per  ton.  Much  of  the  gold'  is  black  or 
purplish,  offering  a  singular  contrast  to  the  white  quartz  in  which  it  is  found. 
The  vein  was  first  struck  in  digging  a  cellar,  and  the  gold-bearing  quartz  was 
in  June  still  visible  in  the  cellar  wall.  Some  of  the  gold  is  found  in  little  sheets 
or  leaves  rolled  up  or  tied  up  iji  a  very  singular  and  unaccountable  manner. 

Atchisok. — Atchison's  mill,  one  mile  north  of  Jackson,  built  in  1867,  has 
20  stamps,  and  is  employed  on  custom  work.  It  was  built  to  work  an  unopened 
mine,  but  after  opening  no  pay  was  found. 

Tubes. — ^Near  the  Atchison  mill  is  Tubbs'  mill,  which  was  moved,  in  1866, 
from  the  vicinity  of  San  Andreas.  It  is  idle  now,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the 
mine  which  it  is  to  work. 

Paugh. — ^Paugh's  mine,  1,000  feet  long,  is  seven  miles  east  of  Jackson.  The 
vein  has  not  been  found  beyond  the  limits  of  this  claim.  The  course  is  east- 
northeast  by  west-southwest,  ^ith  a  dip  to  the  southeastward.  The  average 
thickness  is  seven  feet,  and  the  walls  are  slate  on  both  sides.  There  is  no  con- 
tinuous gouge,  but  such  as  there  is  is  yellow  in  color.  The  mine  has  been  worked 
for  two  years  and  a  half  and  a  depth  of  175  feet  has  been  reached.  Drifts  have 
been  run  on  the  vein  300  feet.  The  qnartz  has  paid  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  average  yield  without  selection  is  $10  per  ton,  and  after  selection  $12  or  $15. 
The  richest  quartz  is  found  near  the  foot  wall.  The  gold  is  fine  and  there  is  no 
"jipecimen  rock."  There  is  but  little  pyrites.  The  mill  has  10  stamps  driven 
by  steam,  and  was  built  in  1865.  The  pulp  is  amalgamated  in  the  battery  and 
in  copper  plates. 

UiriON. — The  Union  or  Steen  mine,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  south  of  Pine  Grove, 
is  3,000  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  is  eight  feet  thick  on  an  average,  and  runs 
northeast  and  southwest  with  a  dip  of  60^  to  the  southeast.  The  rock  is  a  blue 
ribbon  quartz,  richest  near  the  sides.  One  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  vein  matter 
is  sulphnret  of  iron,  lead,  zipc  and  antimony,  and  these  sulphurets  when  con- 
centrated assay  from  $200  tx)  $6,000  per  ton.  About  600  tons  of  rock  have 
been  worked,  giving  a  yield  of  $11  50  of  free  gold  per  ton  ]  and  the  rock  heavily 
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changed  with  salpbnrets  yielded  $4  50  in  the  battery  and  from  $22  to  tl50  in 
the  pan.  The  vein  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  197  feet  and  to  a  length  of 
130  feet.  There  is  a  nine-stamp  steam  mill  bnilt  in  1857.  The  proprietor  of 
this  mill  has  used  a  satm*ated  solution  of  cyanide  of  potasfflum^  balk  for  bulk 
with  the  quicksilver,  and  found  a  gain  of  23  per  cent,  in  the  yield  of  the  gold. 
The  potassium  seems  to  loosen  the  sulphuretS;  set  the  gold  free,  and  keep  the 
quickfiilver  clean. 

TBLLtTRiiTM. — The  Tellurium  mine^  near  Pine  Grove,  owned  by  a  8an  Franr 
CISCO  company,  is  3,000  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  runs  north  40^  east^  dips  to 
the  east  at  an  angle  of  75^,  and  is  seven  feet  wide.  The  walls  are  of  slate,  liard 
on  the  east  and  soft  on  the  west  The  quartz  is  bluish  in  color,  and  the  pay, 
which  is  one-third  of  the  vein,  near  one  wall  or  the  other,  skipping  from  side  to 
dde,  IB  charged  with  seven  per  cent,  of  blue  sulphurets  of  iron,  lead,  antimony 
and  arsenic.  The  superintendent  of  the  mine  says  it  contains  tellurium  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  but  others  say  the  proportion  of  that  metal  is  very  slight.  % 
There  are  two  pay  chimneys,  each  130  feet  long  horizontally.  A  cross  tunnel 
1»200  feet  long  strikes  the  vein  250  feet  from  the  surface,  and  drifts  have  been 
run  700  feet  on  the  vein,  or  on  its  supposed  course,  for  its  place  appears  to  be 
usurped  by  a  porphyritic  dike.  The  pay  rock  above  the  level  of  the  tunnel  has 
been  worked  out  and  the  drift  is  being  extended  in  the  hope  of  striking  another 
pay  chimney.  The  rock  yields  $25  per  ton  in  fr^ee  gold,  and  the  concentrated 
sulphurets  have  been  sold  at  $200  per  ton.  The  mill  was  built  two  years  ago, 
has  10  stamps,  and  amalgamates  in  a  mortar  and  on  copper  plates.  It  is  standing 
idle,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  a  new  body  of  pay  quartz.  The  superintendent 
of  this  nuno  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  large  assays  by  mixing  pulverized 
ore  with  10  per  cent,  of  sawdust  or  charcoal,  and  moulding  with  a  little  day 
and  water  into  bricks  which,  after  drying,  are  burned  with  the  assistance  of-  very 
little  fuel  save  that  in  the  bricks.  He  considers  this  a  very  eatiafactoiy  method 
of  burning  out  the  sulphurets,  and  thinks  there  are  some  ores  which  would  pay 
for  working  altogether  by  this  method. 

AsTACONDA. — The  Anaconda  mine,  near  Pine  Grove,  is  900  feet  long  on  a 
vcon  four  feet  wide.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  90  feet  and  drifts  have  been  run 
100  feet.  Some  of  the  rock  has  been  crushed  at  a  custom  mill  and  has  paid 
well.     The  mine  is  now  being  opened  to  a  greater  depth. 

Thoss. — The  sulphuret  mill  of  W.  H.  Thoss,  near  Pine  Grove,  is  the  only 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  ho  is  the  only  man  who  has  any 
fepute  for  possessing  exclusively  any  valuable  metallurgical  secrets.  He  pays 
high  prices  for  sulphurets,  and  works  them  without  wasting,  and  in  a  few  instances 
he  ha!s  worked  sulphurets  at  a  fixed  price  per  ton  or  on  shares.  Those  for  whom 
he  has  worked  speak  well  of  the  result  obtained,  and  the  general  impression  in 
the  nel^hborhpod  is  favorable  to  his  claims.  He  says  that  his  process  is  valuable 
only  where  there  are  sulphurets ;  that  ho  can  extract  90  per  cent,  of  both  gold 
and  silver  at  a  total  expense  of  $6  per  ton;  and  that  he  would  rather  have  new 
than  old  sulphurets.  In  the  chlorination  works  roasting  is  necessary  and  the 
silver  is  lost.  Among  those  who  speak  well  of  Mr.  Thoss  are  the  proprietors 
of  the  Sirocco  mine,  who  paid  him  $S0'  per  ton  for  working  sulphurets,  and 
returned  them  8220  per  ton.  The  mill  consists  of  a  crocodile  crusher  which 
reduces  the  rock  to  the  size  of  peas,  and  of  two  cast-iron  pans  10  feet  in  diameter, 
cast  in  sections  and  enclosed  in  wood.  These  pans  have  each  four  heavy  green- 
stone muUoiB  which  make  25  revolutions  per  minute.  •  The  pans  take  charges 
of  750  pounds  of  crushed  quartz  or  sulphurets  and  reduce  them  to  impalpable 
powder  in  five  or  six  hours.  From  the  pans  the  pulp  runs  into  a  lower  chiunber 
mto  which  nobody  but  the  proprietor  enters,  and  there  his  secret  process  of 
amalgamation  is  accomplished.  He  says  that  he  makes  from  $10  to  $600  per 
ton  from  the  material  which  he  purchases,  and  that  the  supply  of  sulphurets 
offered  to  him  for  sale  is  five*fold  more  than  he  can  work.    He  does  not  enlarge 
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Lis  establishment  because  it  would  be  necessary  to  communicate  his  secret  to 
others,  and  ho  is  unwilling  to  do  that. 

Crafts. — ^The  Grafts  mine^  1,800  feet  long,  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  same 
vein  with  the  Anaconda.  The  course  is  east-northeast  and  west-southwest.,  and 
the  dip  60°  to  the  southeast.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  200  feet,  and  drifts  have 
been  run  125  feet  on  the  vein.  The  pay  chimney  dips  60°  to  the  northwestward. 
About  20  per  cent,  of  the  vein  matter  is  represented  to  be  sulphurets  of  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  and  tellurium.     There  is  no  mill,  and  little  work  has  been  done. 

(tOLDEK  Eagle. — ^The  Golden  Eagle  or  Vaughn  mine,  two  miles  and  a  half 
southwest  of  Volcano,  is  900  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  runs  north  and  south, 
crossing  the  slates,  and  is  three  feet  wide.  A  tunnel  has  been  run  375  feet  oa 
the  vein,  and  a  depth  of  170  feet  has  been  attained.  The  rock  yields  815  per 
ton,  and  the  total  produjOtJon  has  been  $50,000.  The  mill  was  built  in  1858  and 
rebuilt  in  1865.  It  has  10  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  water.  The  mine  and  miU 
have  been  worked  together,  although  there  are  some  owners  on  the  mine  not 
interested  in  the  mill.  • 

Belden. — The  Balden  mine,  owned  by  the  California  Furnace  Company, 
near  Fine  Grove,  is  on  a  vein  which  averages  18  inches  in  thickness,  and  runs* 
north-northwest.  The  shaft  is  down  250  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  nin  200  feet 
on  the  vein.  The  rock  is  rich,  but  it  pinches  out  in  places.  The  mine  has  been 
worked  for  10  years,  sometimes  at  a  profit,  and  sometimes  at  a  loss.  There  is 
a  five-stamp  mill  and  a  roasting  furnace  in  which  the  rock  was  roasted  as  it  came 
from  the  slopes, 

PiOKEER. — The  Pioneer  mine,  three  miles  from  Volcano,  is  on  a  vein  18 
inches  wide  between  hard  granite  walls.  The  rock  is  rich  in  sulphurets  of  cop- 
per, arsenic,  and  antimony.  The  shaft  is  down  80  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run 
250  feet  on  th6  vein.  The  rock  yielded  $40  of  free  gold  near  the  surface,  but 
that  from  the  deeper  levels  did  not  pay,  the  precious  metal  escaping.  There  is 
a  five-stamp  mill,  which  is  standing  idle  with  the  mine  in  consequence  of  litiga- 
tion. 

MiTCHEiiL. — The  Mitchell  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  is  on  a  vein  which  runs  north- 
east and  southwest,  and  is  12  feet  wide.  The  shaft  is  down  200  feet,  and 
drifts  have  been  run  100  feet  on  the  vein.  Some  of  the  rock  paid  860  to  the 
ton,  and  thousands  of  tons  have  been  worked.  The  mine  is  troubled  by  water, 
and  common  rumor  in  the  neighborhood  says  the  late  explorations  have  not  been 
in  the  ^ay  chimney.  There  is  a  20-8tamp  mill,  which,  as  well  as  the  mine,  is 
standing  idle. 

GoLDBX  Gate, — The  Golden  Gate,  two  miles  from  Volcano,  is  1,800  feet  long 
on  a  vein  three  feet  wide.  A  depth  of  220  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have 
been  run  350  feet  on  the  vein,  in  pay  chimneys  all  the  way.  About  2,800  tons 
have  been  worked,  and  rumor  in  the  neighborhood  says  the  yield  has  been 
$45,000,  or  $16  per  ton.  The  mine  is  being  opened  further,  but  a  10-stamp  mill 
belonging  to  the  mine  is  standing  idle. 

Sirocco. — ^The  Sirocco  mine,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Volcano,  is  2,500  feet 
long,  on  a  vein  which  is  four  feet  wide,  and  runs  north  and  south.  A  depth  of 
350  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  nm  700  feet  on  the  vein.  The  total 
number  of  tons  worked  has  been  9,000,  and  the  average  yield  of  free  gold  in 
1866  was  $15.  Near  the  surface  some  of  the  rock  paid  $80  per  ton.  The  vein 
grows  wider  and  the  pay  less  per  ton  in  proportion  to  the  distance,  from  the  sur- 
face. Ten  per  cent  of  the  vein  matter  is  sulphurets,  which  yield  on  an  average 
$80  per  ton.  There  is  enough  ore  in  sight  to  keep  the  10-stamp  mill  busy  for 
two  years.  Before  1867,  the  sulphurets  were  sold  to  Mr.  Thoss^  now  they  are 
saved. 

Kelly. — ^The  Kelly  mine  has  one  claim  1,200  feet  long  and  anodier  1,500 
feet  long  on  two  veins  which  intersect  each  other ;  one  running  north  30°  east, 
and  the  other' north  70°  east    Both  are  intersected  by  a  little  vein  which  runs 
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and  west,  and  though  small  is  fall  of  metal.  A  depth  of  80  feet  has 
been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  ran  150  feet.  The  rock  averaged  $14.  A 
mill  containing  two  stamps  and  two  arrastras  was  erected  in  1857,  and  ran  four 
year%  but  has  since  been  idle,  and  so  has  the  mine. 


SEGTIOir    YII. 

EL    DORADO    COUNTY. 

£1  Dorado  oonnty  lies  between  the  Gosnmnes  and  the  Middle  fork  of  the 
Amerifian  liver,  and  extends  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  thet  State  to  near  the 
Sacnmeato  plain.  It  was  in  this  coonty  that  Marshall  made  his  discovery  of 
the  gold  on  the  19th  January,  1848;  and  £1  Dorado  was  previous  to  1853  colled 
the  £mp]re  county,  because  it  was  for  a  time  the  most  populous  in  the  State,  but 
it  18  now  surpassed  by  many  others. 

In  this  ooonty  we  observe  various  features  not  found  in  Mariposa,  Tuolumne, 
CalaveniB,  or  Amador. 

Granite  appears  as  the  bed  rock  on  the  western  border  of  the  mining  region. 

No  rich  quartz  veins  are  found  in  the  granite  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  or 
more  above  the  sea. 

The  lime  belt,  which  is  distinctly  traceable  across  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  and 
Amador,  appears  at  Indian  Di^ngs  in  £1  Dorado,  and  then  seems  to  be  lost. 

A  new  lime  belt  appears  very  distinctly  twelve  miles  west  of  the  main  belt. 
In  this  new  belt  is  the  beautiful  Alabaster  cave,  near  Centreville. 

£1  Dorado  has  25  ditches,  with  a  total  length  of  821  miles,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  81,500,000.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  South  Fork,  the  Pilot  Hill, 
and  the  Michigan  Flat  ditches. 

Towns. — ^Phicerville,  the  county  seat,  50  miles  from  Sacramento,  on  the  bank 
of  Hangtown  creek,  has  some  hill  diggings  and  quartz,  and  is  the  most  pros- 
perous town  in  the  county.  The  principS  mining  towns  are  Georgetown,  14 
Bilee  north;  Goloma,  10  miles  northwest;  Diamond  Springs,  three  miles  west; 
£1  Dorado,  or  Mud  Springs^  five  miles  west;  Grizzly  Flat,  20  miles  southeast; 
Indian  Diggings,  25  miles  southeast^  and  Kelsey,  seven  miles  north. 

8HIHOX.B  SpRiNGfi  Railboab. — ^£1  Dorado  county  has  a  railroad  26  miles 
long,  extending  from  Folsum  to  Shingle  Springs.  It  was  commenced  with  the 
iBtention  of  extending  it  across  the  Sierra,  but  the  work  was  .stopped  when 
the  road  reached  Shingle  Springs  in  1865,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  its 
iMomption  soon.     The  terminus  of  the  road  is  11  miles  from  Placerville. 

Placbbvillb  Wagon  Boad. — ^The  Placerville  road  is  the  best  wagon  road 
across  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  cost  $585,000,  and  as  now  travelled  from  Shingle 
Springs  to  Van  Syckles,  in  Carson  valley,  is  82  miles  long.  The  steepest  grade 
IS  six  degrees.  The  total  length  of  the  stretches  that  exceed  five  degrees  is  a 
idle  and  a  half;  there  are  five  miles  of  five  degrees,  10  miles  of  four  degrees, 
tad  moat  of  the  road  is  under  two  degrees,  with  a  very  regular  and  easy  ascent. 
In  1858  Sacramento  and  £1  Dorado  counties  each  subscribed  $25,000  to  construct 
a  wagon  road  across  the  mountains ;  but  the  road  was  not  good  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  in  1860  the  present  road  was  commenced  by  private  enterprise,  and  was 
finished  in  1863.  It  was  of  vast  service  to  the  State  and  to  Washoe  during  the 
■Iver  excitementy  and  was  for  a  time  very  profitable  to  the  owners.  Although 
other  rontes  have  lower  passes  and  easier  grades,  no  other  can  compete  with  this 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  wa^on  travel,  because  this  is  on  the  shortest  route 
between  Sacramento  and  Virginia  City,  is  an  excellent  road,  and  is  kept  in  fine 
.    In  1863  the  total  amount  of  tolls  taken  on  the  road  was  $190,000, 
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and  tbe  expenses  were  $70>000 ;  m  1866  the  receipts  were  865,000,  and  the 
expenses  $50,000.  The  road  is  watered  every  evening  along  its  whole  lengtli 
bj  water  carts,  which  are  stationed  at  intervals  of  three  miles.  This  is  found  to 
be  the  cheapest  method  of  keeping  the  road  in  good  condition,  for  if  it  were  left 
dry  it  would  have  deep  dust,  which  would  obstruct  the  wheels  and  blow  away, 
leaving  deep  ruts.  About  one-fourth  of  the  expense  in  keeping  the  road  in  order 
is  required  to  keep  the  snow  down.  Last  winter  snow  lay  for  nine  miles  on  the 
road,  and  10  span  of  horses  were  kept  for  the  special  purpose  of  breaking  it 
down.  There  was  a  station  in  the  middle  of  the  snow  belt,  and  whenever  it  begaa 
to  snow  a  man  started  with  a  team  and  a  sled  in  each  direction  to  the  end  of  the 
snow  belt  and  then  drove  back;  then  took  another  team,  and  the  horses  were 
kept  going  as  fast  as  they  could.  In  this  way  the  snow  was  packed  down  and 
the  riMul  was  made  hard  and  fit  for  traveL  It  would  be  useless  to  shovel  the 
snow  from  the  road,  which  would  immediately  drift  full.  The  toll  for  a  four* 
lioise  wagon  from  Shingle  Springs  to  Van  Syckles  and  back  is  $17  50,  three* 
fourths  being  for  the  eastern  trip.  Most  of  the  freight,  however,  has  been  cairied 
in  wagons  drawn  by  more  than  four  hprses.  The  best  teams  have  10  mules  and 
two  wagons,  the  second  wagon  being  smaller  and  fastened  immediiitely  to  the 
first.  An  ordinary  load  for  such  a  team  is  20,000  pounds.  The  advantages  of 
having  two  wagons  instead  of  one  are  that  one  wagon,  unless  made  in  a  most 
nnwieldy  manner,  would  not  l>e  strong  enough  to  support  the  weight ;  that  tbe  two 
wagons  do  not  cut  up  the  road ;  that  if  there  is  a  mud-hole,  only  a  small  part  of 
the  weight  is  in  it  at  a  time;  that  at  any  steep  pitch  in  the  road  the  .wagcms  can 
be  separated,  and  each  hauled  up  separately ;  and  that  one  teamster  can  as 
easily  take  care  of  two  wagons  as  of  one.  The  cost  of  the  first  wagon  is  about 
$600 ;  of  the  second,  $300 ;  and  of  good  mules,  $300 ;  making  $3,900  as  total 
oost,  exclusive  of  harness.  The  tolls  on  a  round  trip  from  Shingle  Springs  to 
Van  Syckles  are  $20  25;  and  the  total  necessary  outlay  on  a  trip  $240.  This 
is  the  most  extensive  toll  road  in  the  United  States. 

Miscellaneous  Resources. — ^A  considerable  part  of  the  marble  usod  for 
tombstones  in  California  is  obtained  from  a  marble  quarry  at  Indian  Digging 
Stealite,  or  soapstone,  of  very  good  quality  is  ol>tained  from  a  quarry  near  Pla- 
offiTville,  and  numerous  places  in  the  county  supply  a  chalk-like  silicate  of  lime 
that  is  used  in  San  Francisco  for  polishing  metals,  especially  silver-ware.  The 
county  has  85,000  acres  of  enclosed  land,  22,000  acres  under  cultivation,  1,164»000 
grape-vuies,  91,000  apple  trees,  52,000  peach  trees,  saws  10,000,000  feet  of 
uimber  annually,  has  taxable  property  assessed  at  $3,500,000,  and  casts  5,000 
votes.  Agriculture  has  made  more  progress  in  this  than  in  any  otiier  mountain 
county,  periiaps  because  of  its  proximity  to  Nevada,  which  it  supplies  with  fresh 
and  canned  fruit,  with  wine,  and  with  many  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  Placerville  road  across  the  mountains  lias  done  much  to  bring  business 
to  the  county.  The  Alabaster  cave  in  the  northwestern  comer,  and  lake  Tahoe 
at  the  northeastern,  are  both  places  of  fashionable  resort. 

The  Blub  Ghaknbl. — ^There  are  several  old  channels  in  El  Dorado  county, 
and  they  appear  to  belong  to  two  different  systems  of  drainage  and  periods  of 
existence.  They  may  be  distinguished  as  the  blue  and  the  gray,  according  to 
the  color  of  the  cement  or  gravel  found  in  then*  beds.  The  -blue  is  prior  in  time, 
and  only  one  blue  channel  has  been  distinctly  traced  in  the  county.  It  runa 
from  the  northwest  to  the  southenst,  nearly  with  the  course  of  the  slates,  and  lias 
been  found  at  White  Rock,  Smith's  Flat,  and  Tryagaan  tunnel.  The  channel 
is  220  feet  wide,  and  250  feet  above  the  level  of  Weaver  creek.  The  rim  lock 
is  never  less  than  eight  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  The  cement 
is  harder  and  more  brittle,  audi  contains  more  quartz,  and  quartz  of  a  bluer  oolor, 
and  pebbles  smaller  and  more  uniform  in  size  than  the  gray  cement.  This 
ohannel,  with  its  well-defined  banks  and  a  deep  covering  of  lava,  formed  a  lied 
in  which  ran  a  subterranean  stream  of  water  that  broke  out  in  springs  on  the  hill* 
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whoe  the  channel  was  cnt  tbrongb  by  Weber  creek,  and  the  qnantHy 
rf  water  waa  safficient  to  supply  Placer^le  when  it  had  4,000  inhabitants.  A 
tmael  eompany  working  in  the  basin  of  Hangtown  creek  cut  a  tunnel  acroscr 
tidul  old  channel,  and  the  stream  of  water  which  had  previously  run  down  to 
Weber  creek  then  mn  out  through  this  tunnel  into  Hangto^m  creek.  The  tunnel 
oomiMiay  eold  the  water  to  the  Plaoerville  Water  Company,  but  the  South  Fork 
Canal  Gorapany,  which  had  previously  appropriated  the  water  of  Hangtown 
ereek,  bnmght  suit  for  the  water  on  the  ground  that  Hangtown  creek  was  the 
latmal  ouuet  for  this  water,  and  that  they  owned  it  by  pnor  right.  Professor 
BillimaB  was  called  as  a  witness  by  the  defendants,  and  after  examination  he 
testified  that  the  waters  never  had  run  into  Hangtown  creek,  but  that  until  tha 
tmnel  was  cut  their  only  escape  was  at  the  springs  on  the  bank  of  Weber  creek. 
The  plaiotiffs,  after  seeing  the  testimony,  discontinued  the  suit.  This  is  the  only 
esse  known  to  us  of  a  le^  investigation  into  the  character  of  an  ancient  aurifer- 
008  channel  in  California. 

Gbat  Ohastnxls. — ^The  gray  cement  is  in  several  channels,  which  rise  20 
miles  or  fiorther  east  of  Brocklisis's  bridge,  and  runs  westward  across '  the  blue 
chsanel  and  at  a  higher  level  in  the  divides  between  the  present  streams.  The  gray 
oement  is  from  20  to  50  feet  deep,  and  is  found  on  both  sides  of  Hangtown  creek^ 
11  ittgh  hills,  whidi  have  been  prodpected  along  a  length  of  10  miles,  and  worked 
with  profit  in  many  places.  The  old  channels  were  cut  through  by  numerous 
ravines^  which  carried  the  gold  down  to  the  creek,  and  thus  made  the  bed  of 
that  .stnam  rich  as  it  was  in  early  di^s.  The  following  are  the  principal  claims 
SB  the  Weber  divide,  sooth  of  Hangtown  creek,  commencing  at  Coon  Hollow,  on 
file  north  side,  and  going  eastward. 

Ci«AiMS  osr  Webbk  Divide. — Aldersen  Brothers  Hydraulic  claim  has  been 
worked  12  yeans,  has  paid  laigely,  and  employs  six  men.  The  claim  is  150  i^ei 
deep,  and  uses  200  inches  of  water. 

The  Phillips  and  Paiker  claim  is  800  feet  long  by  300  wide,  and  80  deep.  It 
CBiploys  three  men,  and  has  paid  well  at  times. 

The  Italian  claim,  1,000  feet  long,  was  worked  for  years  by  hydraulic  process, 
hot  now  the  pay  dirt  is  brought  out  through  a  tunnel. 

The  Weber  claim  is  worked  as  a  drift  claim  in  the  summer,  when  water  is 
ttaroe,  and  as  a  hydraulic  claim  in  the  winter.     It  yields  large  pay. 

The  daoED  of  the  San  Frandsco  Cement  Gravel  Company  is  1,200  feet  long, 
naming,  as  do  the  other  claims  along  here,  to  the  middle  of  the  Hill  Learsago. 
A  tttnaatA  was  mn  800  feet  into  this  claim,  and  was  abandoned  because  the  gravel 
WM  too  hard  to  wash  in  a  sluice.  The  company  are  now  about  to  pipe  away 
ike  fisoe  of  the  hill  preparatoiy  to  opening  and  retimberin?  the  old  tunnel.  It 
is  the  expectation  of  the  company  to  erect  a  mill  to  crush  uie  cement. 

In  the  Backeye  claim  the  face  of  the  hill  is  beinff  piped  away  to  make  room 
fcr  a  cement  mill.  S  VF  y 

Ob  the  Cox  daim,  Cox's  pan  is  being  tried  for  the  reduction  of  cement.  It 
is  a  oast-iion  pan,  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  18  inches  deep,  with  four  iron  arms 
pioiecting'  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  pan  from  a  central  vertical  axis, 
and  from  each  arm  project  three  strong  wrougbt-iron  fingers,  reaching  down  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  In  the  bottom  are  a  number  of  holes, 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  long,  through  which  holes  the  pulver- 
ised matter  eecapes.  The  bottom  is  of  white  chilled  iron.  A  charge  of  1,200 
poands  of  cement  is  tlurown  in,  a  stream  of  five  inches  of  water  is  turned  on,  and 
the  aims  are  started,  making  20  or  30  revolutions  per  minute.  In  seven 
anintes  and  a  half  all  the  pebbles  and  boulders  axe  washed  clean,  and  they 
aie  dischaiged  through  a  gate  into  a  sluice  prepared  for  the  special  purpose  of 
aanying  tfaesa  off.  There  is  another  sluice  for  washing  the  fine  matter.  Charg- 
ing and  discharging  occupy  two  minutes  and  a  half,  but  the  discharging  gate  is 
to  be  enlarged,  so  that  the  discharge  will  not  occupy  more  than  a  quarter  of 
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a  minnte;  instead  of  two  minntes,  as  at  present.  By  this  pan  40  tons  can  be 
worked  in  12  hours,  more  than  would  be.  done  by  a  15-8tamp  mill,  and  the 
work  is  done  in  better  slrle,  because  the  pebbles  and  boulders  which  form  ^ 
from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  oement  are  excluded  from  the  sluice  in  which  ' 
the  gold  is  caught.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  base  matter  carried  through 
the  sluice,  the  greater  the  danger  of  the  loss  of  gold.  The  power  is  sup; 
plied  by  a  hmrdy-gurdy  wheel,  which  is  eight  feet  in  diameter,  four  inches  in 
thickness,  with  buckets  four  inches  deep,  and  nine  inches  apart.  The  power 
is  nominally  by  19  inches  of  water,  but  much  is  lost  through  leakage,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  pan  asserts  that  he  does  not  use  more  than  12  inches  under 
a  head  of  260  feet.  The  wheel  is  made  by  bolting  together  two  layers  of  two- 
inch  plank,  laid  crosswise.  The  cost  of  the  wheel  was  $100,  and  of  the 
machinery,  including  pan,  gearing,  and  all,  less  than  $1,500.  The  cement  in 
this  claim  appears  to  be  nearly  as  hard  as  any  found  elsewhere. 

In  the  Italian  clsdm  a  tunnel  is  being  run  to  be  800  feet  long. 

The  Van  Dusen  claim  has  a  tunnel  800  feet  long,  and  is  standing  idle  because 
of  the  hardness  of  the  cement. 

The  Hardy  Brothers  have  a  hydraulic  claim,  which  has  been  worked  three 
years. 

McGonnell  &  Go.  have  the  next  claim,  and  work  it  by  the  hydraulic  process. 

Stewart  and  Hall  have  crushed  their  oement  in  an  eight-stamp  mill,  which  is 
now  standing  idle. 

The  Scott  Brothers'  claim  is  1,000  feet  long,  was  opened  by  a  tunnel  in  1854, 
and  was  abandoned  because  of  the  hardness  of  the  cement.  Work  has  now  been 
resumed  in  the  expectation  of  erecting  a  mill. 

Claims  on  Bssebyoir  Hill. — ^North  of  Plaoerville,  on  the  north  side  of 
Reservoir  Hill,  commencing  at  the  west,  are  the  following  claims,  viz : 

Hancock  and  Salter's  hydraulic  claim,  drained  by  a  tunnel,  and  open  cut  1,500 
feet  long,  has  been  worked  by  two  men  five  years,  employs  100  inches  of  water, 
and  pays  well. 

The  Friar  claim  has  yielded  $50,000,  but  after  leaving  the  surface  the  miners 
found  the  oement  so  hard  they  could  not  wash  it,  and  nothing  was  done  on  it 
for  years.  A  San  Francisco  company  is  now  at  work,  opening  it  by  a  tunnel,  to 
be  1,000  feet  long,  and  to  be  finished  in  two  years. 

The  Slide  claim  is  being  opened  by  a  tunnel,  to  be  several  hundred  feet  long. 
This  claim  never  yielded  much. 

The  Pioneer  claim  is  worked  by  drifting,  and  has  paid  very  high.  It  has  been 
worked  for  12  years. 

The  Greorge  Barlow-  claim  is  also  worked  by  drifting,  and  has  paid  well  ax 
times. 

The  Live-oak  claim  is  worked  through  a  tunnel,  and  has  yielded  850,000  o^ 
$60,000.    Under  this  claim  runs  the  blue  channel. 

The  Boanoko  clum  has  the  repute  of  having  been  one  of  the  richest  claims  on 
the  channel,  but  nothing  could  be  ascertained  of  its  yield. 

On  the  south  side  of  Ilcservoir  Hill  are  the  following  claims,  viz : 

The  Trask  claim  is  worked  by  the  hydraulic  process  by  a  company  of  China- 
men with  very  little  profit. 

The  Oldfield  is  a  hydraulic  claim. 

The  Wolverine  was  worked  with  much  profit  in  early  days,  and  then  lay  idle 
for  a  lon^  time.  Work  has  lately  been  resumed  on  it.  It  seems  that  there  was 
a  slide  which  threw  the  pay  stratum  out  of  its  regular  position  in  this  claim. 

The  Oliio  has  a  tunnel  800  feet  long,  employs  five  men,  is  paying  well,  and 
has  been  worked  for  12  years. 

Cruscn  &  Go.  have  a  claim  on  Wisconsin  flat,  and  are  trying  to  reach  the  Blue 
channel  through  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long,  from  the  end  of  which  they  ore  sinking 
a  shaft  to  be  80  feet  deep. 
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The  Gianite  Company  axe  miming  a  tunnel  to  strike  the  Blae  channel,  and 
are  in  several  hundred  feet 

The  Deep  Channel  Company  has  been  at  work  seven  or  eight  years.  The 
dirt  is  hoisted  through  an  incline  by  horse  power,  and  pays  $4  to  the  car  load. 
Host  of  their  cement  if  crushed  in  the  10-stamp  custom  mill  of  P.  M.  Taft. 

The  Blue  Lead  Company  employ  10  or  15  men  in  their  claim,  aud  crush 
their  cement,  which  yields  about  $8  per  ton,  in  a  10-stamp  mill,  driven  by  30 
inches  of  water  over  a  wheel  45  feet  m  diameter. 

The  l^uchanan,  Fremont,  Henry  Clay,  and  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies, 
facing  Smith's  Flat  on  the  east,  have  had  some  very  rich  claims. 

Bedd  &  Co.  have  a  five-stamp  custom  null,  and  crush  cement  for  the  Hook  and 
Lidder  Company. 

Spanish  Hill  Claims. — On  Spanish  HUl,  east  of  Plaoerville,  are  the  follow- 
ing claims,  viz : 

Hoxie's  claim,  which  is  now  exhausted.  It  paid  &om  $10  to  616  per  day  to 
the  hioid  for  several  years. 

The  Stogy  Tunnel  claim  was  equxJly  rich,  and  is  worked  out. 

The  Bay  State  was  also  rich,  and  is  not  exhausted,  but  has  been  consolidated 
with  the  next  claim,  and  is  worked  by  hydraulic. 

The  Hook  and  Ladder  claim  has  a  crevice  175  feet,  and  a  tunnel  600  feet  lon^, 
nmning  to  the  bottom  of  the  crevice.  The  hill  is  to  be  washed  down  througn 
the  tunnel. 

The  Grolden  Gate  and  Duroc  claims  come  next,  and  have  been  consolidated. 
Two  auriferous  quartz  veins  are  found  in  the  slate  bed  rock  in  these  claims,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  some  of  the  gold  came  from  the  decomposition  of  the  slate. 

The  Hoxie,  Stogy,  Bay  State,  Hook  and  Ladder,  Golden  Gate,  and  Duroc 
claims  have  yielded  together  not  less  than  $200,000. 

Ihdian  DiGGnros. — ^Indian  Diggings,  25  miles  southeastward  from  Placer- 
ySlBf  is  on  the  limestone  belt,  and  is  the  farthest  north  of  all  the  large  mining 
camps  on  that  belt.  No  solid  bed  rock  is  found  here.  It  is  supposed  that 
pay  gravel  is  found  200  feet  from  the  surface,  and  to  drain  the  diggings  to  that 
depth  would  require  a  tunnel  a  mUe  long.  At  Slug  gulch  a  shaft  was  sunk 
down  through  what  appeared  to  be  solid  limestone  bed  rock  into  a  stratum  of 
limestone  boulders.  A  ditch  of  water  was  accidentally  turned  into  this  shaft, 
and  the  water  ran  there  for  several  days  without  any  accumulation  of  water  in 
the  shaft.  No  outlet  was  ever  discovered.  Brownsville,  at  the  side  of  the  Indian 
Diggings^  may  be  considered  part  of  the  same  place,  and  the  two  together  have 
about  20  acres  of  deep  diggings,  which  will  not  be  exhausted  for  many  years. 
Indian  Diggings  and  Browns^e,  unlike  Columbia  and  Volcano,  do  nol  wash 
with  a  pipe  in  a  dump  box. 

The  Douglas  hydraulic  claim,  the  most  notable  clidm  at  Brownsville,  is  180 
ftet  square,  and  was  worked  for  10  years  previous  to  1866.  In  1856  and  1857 
it  yielded  $55,000,  and  since  the  Ip^tter  year  has  paid  little  oveif expenses.  There 
has  been  no  work  of  late  for  lack  of  drainage.  An  open  cut  has  been  started 
to  dnun  the  claim,  so  that  it  can  be  washed  20  feet  deeper ;  700  feet  of  the  cut 
have  been  completed ;  there  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  still  to  be  done,  and  several 
years  may  elapse  before  it  is  finished. 

Placsbvtlls  Mining  Regulations. — Each  district  in  this  county  has  its 
own  mining  regulations. 

The  mining  regulations  of  the  Placerville  district,  adopted  March  21,  1863, 
provide  that— 


elaimant  maj  bold  200  feet  in  leng^th  upon  a  ledge  or  lode  with  all  its  dips,  spimi 
and  angloft,  and  250  feet  upon  each  side  thereof. 
Each  chiim  mast  be  filed  for  record  within  five  days  of  posting  notice  thereof,  and  the 
must  distinctly  specify  the  general  direction  of  the  claim,  ledge,  or  lodo,  and  the  record 
aoeoidin^y. 
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Eaeh  company  shall  be  required  to  expend  at  least  seven  days'  work  npon  tbe 
ledge  or  lode  held  by  them  for  and  in  every  month  of  the  time  said  claim  is  held; 
otherwise  the  same  may  be  considered  as  abandoned. 

The  number  of  qnartz  claims  on  record  is  186. 

Tho  following  are  copies  of  notices  entered  in  the  record  book  : 

Notice  is  hereby  g^iven  that  we  tbe  ttodersig^ecl  claim  1,000  feet  on  this  ledge,  commencing 
at  this  notice  and  ranninr  in  a  northerly  direction  to  a  stake  and  pile  of  stones,  and  that  we 
intend  to  hold  and  work  the  same  aecorain^  to  the  laws  of  the  rlacenrille  mining  district. 
Said  claim  is  siioated  in  H.  8.  Halburd's  ranch,  in  Placerville.    May  23, 1867. 

[Signatures.] 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  we  the  n^ ''orsigned  claim  1,500  feet  each  way  from  this  notice, 
on  any  and  aU  quartz  lodes  discovered  in  sixSung  this  shaft    July  18,  1866. 

[Signatures.! 

Mud  Springs  MmiNa  Regulations. — ^The  following  are  the  piincipal 
provisions  of  the  mining  regulations  of  the  El  Dorado  or  Mud  Springs  distnct, 
adopted  April  7,  1863 : 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  more  than  300  feet  by  location  on  the  same  ledge,  bat 
can  hold  600  feet  in  width  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  and  defining  his  lead  or  ledge.  The 
discoverer  of  a  ledge  is  entitled  to  an  extra  claim. 

A  notice  upon  a  claim  to  be  valid  must  be  written  with  ink,  and  placed  upon 
a  board,  stake,  or  tree  in  as  conspicuous  a  place  as  possible^  and  upon,  or  as  near 
the  ledge  as  can  be.  Such  notice  must  state  the  number  of  feet  claimed,  describing 
as  accurately  as  possible  the  boundaries  thereof,  containing  all  the  names  of  the 
claimants  with  the  date  truly  affixed ;  a  tnie  copy  of  which  must  be  recorded  bj 
the  district  recorder  within  20  days  from  the  dbEtte  of  such  notice,  or  such  claiia 
shall  be  considered  forfeited. 

Notice  upon  a  claim  holds  the  same  for  20  days  only.  Recording  the  notice 
of  a  claim  holds  the  same  for  90  days  ohly,  before  the  expiration  of  whioh  time 
labor  to  the  amount  of  $2  50  for  each  300  feet  in  the  claim  must  be  expended 
upon  the  claim  by  the  company,  which  will  hold  the  same  for  15  months  £rom 
the  date  of  record.  Non-compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  artide  by  any 
company  will  be  construed  as  an  abandonment  by  them  of  their  claim. 

In  case  of  dispute  between  parties  claiming  the  same  ledge  or  lead,  each  of 
the  contending  parties  may  choose  an  arbitrator,  and  the  two  may  choose  a  third 
person,  who  shall  be  diBintcrested.  The  three  shall  constitute  a  board  of  arbi" 
trators,  whose  decision  shall  be  final,  unless  notice  of  an  appeal  be  given  within 
ten  days  of  the  rendition  of  the  decision. 

There  is  no  provision  requiring  a  description  of  boundaries. 

The  number  of  claims  on  record  is  40.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of 
the  notices  recorded : 

Dry  Creek,  April  1, 1863. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we  the  undersigned  claim  45  claims  on  this  lode, 
300  feet  each,  making  in  all  13,500  feet/ and  intend  prospecting  tbe  said  daims  for  coal,  cop- 
per, silver,  gold,  or  any  other  minerals  it  may  contain,  mnning  in  a  northerly  direction 
13,000  feet  and  southerly  500  feet,  with  all  its  dips,  angles,  and  spurs. 

t Forty-five  signatures.] 

Georg:etown  Mining  Regulatioxs. — ^The  following  are  a  portion  of  the 
quartz  regulations  of  the  Georgetown  mining  district^  adopted  December  10, 
1866: 

The  size  of  claims  to  each  person  locating  shall  be  200  feet  of  or  on  any  quarts  lode  or 
ledge,  including  all  dips,  spurs,  ancles,  and  all  surface  ground  and  minerals  whidi  may  be 
contained  within  tbe  space  of  150  feet  on  each  side  of  said  ledge  or  vein  located ;  but  no 
compan^*s  claim  shall  exceed  3,000  feet  in  length  on  any  one  vein  or  ledge. 

Tbe  discoverer  of  a  vein  or  lode  of  minerals  shall  be  entitled  to  one  claim  for  his  discovery. 

AU  notices  of  clttims  located,  whether  individual  or  company,  shall  describe  tbe  locality 
of  said  mine,  the  number  of  feet  claimed,  the  point  where  measurement  commences,  and 
mimo  tho  lode  or  company  locating. 

Said  notice  shall  be  posted  on  the  lode,  and  shall  hold  the  claim  for  10  days  from  the  dale 
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tksiwyf  witboiit  reeord,  but  no  claim  shall  be  held  Talid  withoal  zeeord  after  the  expiration 
(Ol  raid  time  nnless  labor  is  bein^  done  on  said  claim. 

All  notices  of  qnartz  mining  claims  are  required  to  be  recorded  unless  labor  is  beinff  done 
on  the  claim,  by  a  recorder  elected  by  the  miners  of  Georgetown  quartz  mining  district. 

Said  district  recorder  shall  keep  a  book,  record  all  daims,  copy  the  notice,  and  give  the 
names  of  the  members  of  each  company. 

It  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  recorder  to  go  upon  the  ground  and  define  the  claim,  measuring 
and  staking  the  same,  and  he  shall  receive  for  such  service  the  sum  of  50  cents  for  each  name, 
and  a  not  required  to  perform  such  service,  to  receive  25  cents  onlv. 

Any  peiaon  or  oorporated  company  locating  a  mining  claim  within  this  district  shall  be 
zequirea  to  have  expended  in  actual  labor  upon  each  and  every  claim  not  exceeding  1,200 
feet,  and  a  proportionate  amount  for  larger  or  smaller  claims,  Uie  sum  of  $50,  within  W  diavs 
from  the  date  of  the  record,  and  $150  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  record,  and  a  like 
amount  for  every  additional  six  months  until  the  sum  of  f500  shall  have  been  expended. 

Whenever  the  sum  of  |500  shall  have  been  expended  in  prospecting  or  development  of  the 
aiine,  whether  by  sinking  shafts,  running  tunnels,  cuts,  or  dritts,  whether  on  the  ledge  or  in 
the  direction  thereof,  designed  practically  to  develop  the  claim,  then  and  thereafter  for  the 
term  of  two  years  said  claim  shall  be  held  by  the  parties  peforming  the  labor  or  expendiog^e 
said  amount;  but  no  labor  being  performed  for  the  peri^  of  two  years,  the  said  claim  shall 
be  eonaidered  abandoned  and  sulyect  to  relocation. 

BsEi>. — ^The  Beed  mine,  2,000  feet  long,  is  three  milee  south  of  Placerville,liaii 
&  greenstone  hanging  wall,  a  slate  foot  wall,  and  a  vein  18  feet  wide.  The 
qwrtz,  aa  found  by  a  shaft  running  down  80  feet  prospects  well,  and  a  lO-staxnp 
^11  is  going  up. 

Pacific. — ^The  Pacific  mine,  1,800  feet  long,  is  on  the  same  lode,  and  is 
within  the  limits  of  Placerville.  The  mine  was  opened  in  1852,  and  was  worked 
till  1862,  when  it  caved  in,  and  then  it  lay  idle  four  years.  Lately  a  Boston 
eompanjhas  purchased  it  and  opened  the  main  shaft  to  a  depth  of  320  feet,  and 
Ibtnid  some  godd  quartz,  but  not  enough  to  commence  work  upon.  The  quartz 
Is  a  ribbon  rock,  tinged  in  places  with  a  green  color.  The  total  yield  of  the 
mine  is  reported  to  have  been  $500,000,  and  the  annual  average  profit  for  seven 
or  eight  years  $30,000.  The  new  shaft  was  started  120  feet  northeastward  of 
llie  working  vein,  and  in  going  down  300  feet  four  veins  were  intersected,  each 
abont  six  feet  thick,  all  containing  similar  quartz  and  all  widening  out  as  they 
go  down.  The  two  middle  veins  thus  far  reached  are  mixed  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  talcose  slate,  and  appear  to  be  barren.  The  westernmost  of  tne  four 
vdns  has  produced  all  the  gold  of  the  Pacific  mine  in  a  depth  of  200  feet,  in  a 
pay  chimney  200  feet  long.  The  chimney  was  nearly  verticoJ,  but  dipped  slightly 
to  die  north.     A  20-stamp  mill,  erected  m  1853,  is  standing  idle. 

Habmon. — ^The  Harmon  mine,  1,400  feet  long,  just  north  of  Placerville,  is 
on  a  vein  which  is  100  yards  west  of  the  Pacific  lode,  and  is  30  feet  wide  in 
places,  though  the  average  is  not  over  four  or  five.  The  vein  stone  is  a  white 
quartz  with  seams  of  black  slate,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  sulphurets  of 
bfxm  and  lead.  It  was  worked  with  arrastras  and  paid  high ;  and  then  a  15- 
stamp  mill  was  erected,  but  that  has  not  been  profitable  and  is  now  idle.  The 
reputed  cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  difficulty  .of  reducing  the  undecomposed  sul- 
phurets found  below  the  water-line. 

Shepabd. — The  Shepard  mine  is  1,200  feet  long,  on  a  vein  two  feet  wide, 
near  Pbicerville.  The  claim  was  opened  at  the  end  of  1866,  and  pelded  some 
lich  pockets  of  beautiful  foliated  gold.  The  specimens  extracted  were  worth 
95,000.  The  mill  rock  from  its  appearance  must  have  contained  at  least  $30 
per  ton.  The  vein  matter  was  much  of  it  an  ochrous  earth,  intersected  with 
seams  of  quartz.  The  rock  was  worked  through  a  crasher  and  two  arrastras 
driven  by  steam.  MucH  of  the  vein  has  been  opened  by  open  cut  to  a  depth  of 
fifteen  feet. 

CiEOFATBA. — ^The  Oleopatra,  1,200  feet  lonff,  on  the  same  vein,  is  to  be 
opened  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  then  if  the  rock  prospects  well  a  mill  is  to  be 
erected  with  a  capacity  to  crash  20  tons  per  day }  the  contractor  to  receive  half 
luilf  the  mine  for  opening  it  and  erecting  the  mill. 
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White  and  Bubdick. — ^Wbite  and  Burdiok  own  two  elidmS;  one  of  2,000, 
the  other  of  1,800  feet,  on  the  same  vein.  The  claim  of  1,800  feet  has  been 
opened  to  a  depth  of  75  feet^  but  the  mine  caved  in  several  years  since  and  is  not 
well  reopened  yet.  Miners  have  been  working  at  it  since  last  year.  There  is 
a  10-stamp  mill,  which  was  built  in  1861. 

Pebsetere. — ^The  Persevere  mine,  4,200  feet,  at  Poverty  Point,  near  Placer- 
ville,  is  on  a  vein  five  feet  wide.  A  depth  of  155  feet  has  been  reached  and  a 
drift  has  been  ran  45  feet  on  the  vein.     No  mill  has  been  erected  yet. 

White. — ^The  White  mine,  2,000  feet  long,  near  Placerville,  has  a  15-stamp 
mill,  which  is  idle.  A  new  shaft  is  now  being  sunk.  The  rock  is  rich  in  sul- 
phurets. 

yiAKNiSG. — ^The  Manning  mine,  five  miles  eastward  from  Placerville,  has  a 
vein  two  feet  wide,  a  shaft  180  feet  deep,  and  a  six-stamp  mill.  No  work  is 
being  done. 

Elle  Ellen. — ^The  EUe  Ellen,  2,000  feet  long,  is  half  a  mile  from  the  Man- 

.  nin^,  on  a  vein  which  runs  northwest  iEuid  southeast,  is  nine  feet  wide,  and  dips 

to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  80**.     The  hanging  wall  is  hard  blue  slate,  and  the 

foot  wall  brown  slate.     There  is  a  tunnel  100  feet  long  run  on  the  vein.    There 

is  no  mill. 

EppLEY.-i»The  Eppley  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  two  miles  and  a  half  south  of 
Placerville,  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  85  feet,  and  30  tons  of  rock  sent  to 
mill  have  yielded  $1,500,  or  $50  per  ton.  The  mine  is  to  be  opened  further,  and 
so  soon  as  enough  good  quartz  to  pay  for  a  mill  is  in  sight,  one  will  be  built. 

Davidson. — The  Davidson  mine,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  northwest  of  Placer- 
ville, has  a  tunnel  350  feet  long  and  a  shaft  160  feet  deep.  The  quartz  pros- 
pects well,  but  none  has  been  worked  as  yet.  The  New  York  and  £1  Dorado 
mill,  of  20  stamps,  has  been  purchased  to  be  erected  on  this  mine. 

MoNTEZXTMA. — ^The  Montezuma  Quartz  Mining  Company,  an  English  asso- 
ciation, own  claims  on  four  veins  seven  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  and  are  working 
two  of  the  claims.  That  on  the  Montezuma  vein  is  1,900  feet  lon^;  has  been 
worked  since  1851,  and  has  yielded  $150,000.  The  lode  runs  north  and  south, 
is  three  feet  wide,  has  slate  walls  and  ribbon  quartz,  which  averages  $10  per  ton. 
There  is  a  black  clay  slate  gouge  on  the  hanging  wall.  A  depth  of  180  feet 
has  been  reached  and  drifts  Lave  been  run  180  feet  on  the  vein.  The  McDowell 
vein  is  seven  feet  wide,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Montezuma  and 
parallel  with  it.  A  depl^  of  25  feet  has  been  reached.  There  is  a  20-stamp 
mill,  made  to  run  either  by  steam  or  water.  The  Montezuma  Company  have 
invested  $100,000  in  the  property,  and  it  is  said  they  are  the  only  English  com- 
pany mining  for  gold  now  in  California. 

New  York  and  El  Dorado  kill. — ^The  New  York  and  El  Dorado  mill  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  five  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  by  a  New  York  com- 
pany under  representations  that  they  possessed  a  splendid  mine ;  but  they  found 
nothing,  and  the  mill  has  been  sold  for  $2,500  to  be  moved  to  Davidson's  minoi 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  northwest  of  Placerville. 

Hermitaqe. — ^The  Hermitage  mine,  six  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  at  Sugar 
Loaf,  is  on  a  pocket  vein  and  has  paid  irregularly,  yielding  $100,000  in  all. 
A  mill  was  erected  in  1852  and  taken  down,  and  a  second  mill  of  20  stamps 
was  erected  in  1866,  at  a  cost  of  $17,500,  by  a  Boston  company,  which  paid 
$38,000  for  the  mine.  The  vein  is  10  feet  wide,  and  a  depth  of  175  feet  has 
been  reached.  A  tunnel  is  being  run  to  intersect  the  shaft  at  a  distance  of  .170 
feet.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  pay  rock  in  sight  suitable  for 
milling,  but  most  of  the  gold  heretofore  obtained  has  been  taken  out  in  a  hand 
mortar.  The  mine  was  discovered  by  placer  miners,  who  followed  up  a  rich 
streak  of  gold  in  gravel  till  it  stopped  at  this  quartz  vein. 

Union. — ^The  Union  lode  runs  north  10°  east,  dips  east  at  an  angle  of  80% 
and  is  from  3  to  12  feet  thick  in*  slate  walls;  which,  according  to  Professor  Sil- 
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I,  who  made  a  report  on  the  mine,  is  striated  in  lines  dipping  to  the  soath- 
east  The  quartz  is  soft,  fissile,  and  ferroginoos.  The  stope  noiSi  of  the  shaft 
yielded  15,000  tons,  fix>m  which,  acoording  to  th^  hooks  kept  at  the  mill,  $450,000 
were  obtained.  A  large  part  of  the  claim  is  unexplored,  and  its  valno  is  merely 
conjectural  beyond  the  pay  chimney  at  the  shaft  The  Gosumnes  ^ode  is  120 
feet  west  of  the  Union,  and  has  the  same  dip  and  general  course,  although  there 
are  some  bends  in  it.  It  is  three  or  four  feet  thick,  and  the  quartz  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Princeton  mine.  The  walls  are  of  coal  black  shale, 
and  there  is  a  black  putty  ffouge  on  the  eastern  wall.  This  vein  has  a  shaft 
120  feet  deep.  Some  of  Uie  cropping  were  very  rich  and  yielded  most  of 
(150,000  taken  out  by  the  mill  firom  rock  that  did  not  come  £rom  the  Union  mine. 

WiLDEB.r— The  Wilder  quartz  mine,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  El  Dorado,  is  on 
a  vein  three  feet  wide,  containing  quartz  that  yields  $9  per  ton.  An  eight-stamp 
water-mill  has  been  running  two  years. 

PoGAHOirrAB. — ^The  Pocahontas  mine,  two  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  has  a  vein 
four  feet  wide  and  a  pay  chimney  a  100  feet  long,  averaging  $15  per  ton.  There 
is  a  10-stamp  mill  which  has  been  at  work  one  year,  and  has  paid  for  itself 
and  for  all  the  work  done  in  opening  the  mine. 

UsiON  Ghubch. — ^The  Union  Church  Gold  Mining  Gompany  have  claims  on 
three  veins,  three  miles  southeast  of  El  Dorado.  The  Union  claim  has  been 
worked  since  1852,  has  been  stoped  to  a  depth  of  160  feet,  and  has  yielded  a 
laige  amount  of  gold.  There  is  water  in  this  claim  now,  and  it  is  being  taken 
out  preparatory  to  sinking.  The  Gosumnes  claim  is  now  being  worked,  and  the 
rock  yields  $10  or  $12  per  ton. 

6kay. — ^The  Gray  mine,  three  miles  east  of  Shingle  Springs,  is  a  rich  deposit 
of  decomposed  quartz  in  a  vein  five  feet  wide.  On  one  occasion  specimens  worth 
$10,000  were  taken  out  in  one  day.  A  depth  of  GO  feet  has  been  reached. 
There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  built  in  1865. 

Bbyaih?. — ^The  Bryant  mine,  two  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  yielded  $20,000 
in  one  pocket,  which  was  emptied  in  three  days  in  1857.  Gilnsiderable  quantities 
of  qoaxtz,  sent  to  a  mill  four  miles  ofi*,  paid  well.  The  mill  ran  several  years, 
then  was  abandoned,  and  now  a  20-stamp  steam  mill  is  to  be  built.  A  depth 
of  150  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  run  600  feet  on  the  vein. 

BzASD.— -Tfte  Beard  mine,  two  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  has  yielded  8250,000, 

E roving  very  profitable  at  times.  The  gold  was  deposited  chiefly  in  numerous 
ttle  c&mneys  or  streaks,  which  the  miners  followed.  There  was  a  10-stamp 
mOl  in  1860,  but  it  was  moved  awa^  to  the  State  of  Nevada. 

The  Jamison  mine,  at  Aurum  City,  has  been  worked  about  a  year  with  an 
anastra. 

Indspenpexcjs.— -The  Independence  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  at  Brownsville, 
IS  on  a  vein  which  runs  east  and  west,  is  three  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  has 
granite  for  a  hanging  wall  and  ''blue  trap,"  as  the  miners  call  it,  for  a  foot  wall. 
A  tunnel  has  been  run#400  feet  on  the  vein,  in  pay  all  the  way ;  250  tons  have 
been  worked,  and  the  yield  has  been  $30  per  ton,  in  the  Tullock  eight-stamp 
mill,  rented  for  the  purpose.  The  Independence  mill  is  now  being  built  and 
is  to  have  10  stamps.    The  quartz  contains  a  large  proportion  of  rich  sulphurets. 

Stillwagov. — ^The  Stillwagon  mine,  also  at  Brownsville,  is  on  a  vein  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Independence. '  There  is  a  five-stamp  mill,  which,  with  the 
labor  of  si^  men,  took  out  $4,600  in  May,  1867.  The  average  yield  is  $25 
per  ton. 

There  are  no  other  quartz  mines  regularly  at  .work  at  Brownsville. 

SuGXB. — ^The  Sliger  mine,  400  feet  long,  is  four  miles  southwest  of  Oeorce- 
town,  on  a  vein  four  feet  wide,  between  granite  on  the  west  and  slate  on  the 
east  Five  thousand  dollars  were  taken  out  of  a  pocket  near  the  surface.  The 
mine  is  now  being  opened. 

Geesitwood. — ^Tbe  Greenwood  mine,  five  miles  southwest  of  GeorgetowO| 
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bus  been  opened  by  a  cross-tonnel  400  feet  long.    A  15-8taxnp  mill  bag  Jast  been 
erected,  bat  work  is  not  yet  commenced  at  cmslimg. 

Taylor. — ^The  Taylor  mine/ 3,000  feet  long,  is  two  and  a  half  miles  sonth  of 
Georgetown,  on  a  lode  that  runs  north-northwest  and  sonth-sootheast,  and  is  two 
feet  wide  at  the  sor&ce,  and  six  feet  at  a  depth  of  100  feet.  A  depth  of  107  feet 
has  been  reached  by  an  incline,  and  drifts  have  been  ran  41  feet.  The  vein  is 
filled  with  seams  of  slate,  bat  the  qoartz  shows  free  gold  in  all  parts  of  the  mine. 
Thero  is  a  black  patty  goage  two  feet  thick  in  places.  The  west  wall  is  bastard 
granite,  the  east  slate.    There  is  no  miU. 

BosECBANS. — ^The  Rosecrans  mine,  900  feet  long,  adjoins  the  Taylor  on  the 
0oath.  The  shaft  is  down  40  feet;  and  60  tons  crashed  at  a  cnstom  mill  yielded 
(12  on  an  average.  The  vein  has  been  oncovered  for  280  feet  along  the  Badaoe^ 
and  it  shows  gold  all  the  way. 

Blub  Lbad. — ^The  Blae  Lead,  three  miles  sonth  of  Qeorgetown,  has  been 
opened  by  a  San  Francisco  company  to  a  depth  of  250  feet  and  to  considerable 
lengtli.  The  qaartz  is  mixed  with  blae  slate  and  shows  some  fine  spedmen&y 
bat  has  not  paid.  A  very  fine  20-8tamp  mill  has  been  erected,  and  aboat 
$250,000  have  been  invested  permanently  in  the  mine.    Work  has  ceased. 

GoLLiKS. — ^In  the  Collins  mine,  one  mile  sonth  of  Oeor^etown,  the  vein  baa 
been  reached  170  feet  below  tiie  snrfaoe  by  a  tannel  250  feet  long.  The  vein 
is  eight  feet  wide,  and  the  rock  in  sight  will  yield  $15  per  ton. 

AxpiNE. — ^The  Alpine,  on  the  same  vein,  is  fear  feet  wide,  is  working  with  an 
arrastra,  and  obtains  $12  per  ton.  The  qaartz  is  extracted  through  a  tannel  150 
feet  long.  The  Moant  Hope  Company,  oi  San  Francisco,  own  a  daim  of  3,000 
feet  adjoining  the  Alpine.  The  vein  is  six  feet  wide,  bbt  is  Bplh  np  considerably. 
The  shaft  is  61  feet  deep. 

The  Philadelphia  Slide  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  have  3,000  feet  on  a 
vein  half  a  mile  south  of  Georgetown,  and  have  levied  an  assessment  for  the  par- 
pose  of  erecting  hoisting  works.  ' 

The  Clipper  mine,  two  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Gteorgetown,  is  5,000  feet 
long,  on  a  vein  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  running  north  and  south  between  a 
granite  foot  wall  and  a  slate  hanging  wall.  The  deepest  workings  are  80  feet 
nom  the  surface.  Aboat  700  tons  of  qaartz  have  been  crushed^and  the  yield 
was  $15  per  ton.    There  is  a  stamp  mill  which  is  not  running. 

WooDSiDK. — ^The  Woodside  mine  in  Creorgetown  is  1,200  feet  long,  on  a 
vertical  vein,  which  is  two  feet  wide  and  runs  northeast  and  southwest  between 
slate  walls.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  110  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  40  feet 
on  the  vein.  The  average  yield  has  been  $30  per  ton  for  mill  rock,  exclusive 
of  specimens  worth  $12,000.  On  one  occasion  a  mass  of  rock  was  found  so 
tied  together  with  seams  of  ^Id  running  through  it  that  a  cold  chisel  had  to  be 
used  to  cat  it  The  pay  chimney  dips  to  the  northeast.  There.is  a  five-stamp 
mill  driven  by  wat^  power,  but  it  has  had  little  to  do  lately,  the  mine  having 
been  filled  wiUi  water  last  winter.  The  lode  is  rich  in  sulphurets,  and  has  peon- 
liar  sheets  of  sulphurets  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  with*  transverse  crys- 
tals running  from  side  to  side.  Mr.  Woodside  is  the  inventor  of  a  concentrator 
which  he  uses  in  his  miU.  It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  ludia-rubber  cloth,  22 
inches  wide  and  about  eight  feet  long,  sewed  together  at  the  ends  and  stretched 
over  two  wooden  rollers  four  inches  in  diameter  and  three  feet  apart.  The 
rollers  are  placed  on  a  frame  horizontally,  one  three  inches  higher  thiin  the 
other.  The  rollers  turn  so  that  the  cloth  makes  three  complete  revolutions  in  a 
minute.  A  water  pipe  perforated  with  little  holes  passes  above  the  cloth  jiear 
the  upper  roller  and  discharges  a  number  of  little  streams,  which  wash  away  the 
light  sands  and  leave  the  heavy  sulphurets  to  be  carried  up  over  the  upper  roller, 
and  after  passing  that  they  drop  down  into  a  box  beneath.  The  concentrator 
has  been  used  in  this  mill  for  a  year  to  the  satisfEtction  of  the  inventor,  but  nobody 
else  has  adopted  it    The  mine  was  discovered  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it 
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bean.  He  picked  ap  a  piece  of  aoiiferons  quartz  in  a  little  ravine,  and  then 
sought  for  croppings,  and  when  he  prized  np  a  piece  of  rasty  rock  that  peeped 
ont  of  the  ground,  he  found  the  under  side  of  It  speckled  with  gold.  He  imme- 
diatelj  commenced  work,  and  the  mine  paid  its  way  from  uie  snifAce  to  its 
]kre8ent  depth. 

Jaxxs's  Mill. — Jameses  custom  mill,  with  five  stamps,  eight  miles  south  <^ 
Georgetown,  ia  standing  idle. 

EuBXKA^ — The  Eureka  mine,  on  the  same  v^n,  north  of  the  Woodside,  is 
900  feet  long,  and  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  130  feet.  There  is  a  steam 
hoisting  establishment,  but  no  mill,  on  the  mine. 

Gboroia  Slids. — (Gleorgia. Slide,  one  mile  north  of  Georgeto«i,  is  a  mining 
osmp  <»i  k  hillside,  where,  under  rich  placers,  are  found  a  multitude  of  small 
seams  of  decomposed  auriferous  quartz.  Three  companies  are  sluicing;  one  is 
working  with  a  seven^stamp  mill  aiMl  another  is  putting  up  an  arrastra.  The 
hillside  has  yielded  an  immenae  quantity  of  gold. 

HosQUiTO.— The  Mosquito  mine,  eight  nules  east  of  Eelsey's,  is  in  granite. 
A  mill  built  in  1866  had  its  roof  broken  in  by  the  weight  of  snow  last  winter* 

Plticouth. — The  Plymouth  mine,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Kelsey's,  is  on 
a  vein  very  irregular  in  width,  but  averaging  seven  feet.  The  rock  averages 
118  per  ton ;  but  15  tons,  selected  carefully  from  700  tons,  yielded  $8,000.  The 
quartz  contains  eight  per  cent  of  sulphurets. 

GrQPHBB.— 'The  Gopher  mine,  a  mile  west  of  Kelsey's,  has  three  veins,  with 
la  aggregate  thickness  of  eighteen  feet  Most  of  the  pay  is  in  the  western  vein. 
The  rock  is  a  ribbon  quartz,  rich  in  sulphurets,  and  there  are  slate  walls  on  both 
sides.  A  depth  of  100  feet  was  reached,  but  the  old  works  have  caved  in,  and 
the  mine  has  not  be^n  reopened.  In  1858  the  mine  yielded  $15,600.  There 
was  a  mill,  which  has  been  moved  to  Washoe. 

Last  Chance. — ^The  Last  Chance  mine,  800  feet  long,  is  opposite  Coloma, 
OB  the  north  side  of  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river.  The  vein  runs  north 
and  south,  dips  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  50**,  and  varies  in  width  from  .2  to 
12  feet  The  eastern  wall  is  greenstone,  and  the  western  granite;  but  on  the 
west^n  side,  for  a  depth  of  400  feet  on  the  hillside,  there  was  no  wall— only 
a  bed  of  gcave^  which  has  been  sluiced  away,  leaving  the  quartz  exposed,  do 
that  an  immense  quantity  of  rock  can  be  obtained  without  using  either  shaft  or 
toniieL  Two  men  can  take  out  20  tons  in  a  day  ready  for  the  mill.  Both 
free  gold  and  sulphurets  are  abundant,  but  some  selection  is  necessary.  The 
total  yield,  as  reported  by  one  of  the  owners,  has  he&i  $60,000,  though  rumor 
among  outsiders  says  it  has  been  $200,000.  One  lot  of  500  tons  of  quartz  paid 
onlv  $2  per  ton;  then  30  tons  yielded  $250  per  ton;  and  five  tons  of  the  best 
yielded  $40jOOO.  There  is  a  10>stamp  mill,  with  a  Joinville  turbine,  driven  by 
60  inches  of  water  under  70  feet  of  head.  Amalgamati<m  is  effected  in  the  mor- 
tar and  on  copper  plates ;  the  tailings  are  concentrated  on  blankets,  and  the 
blanket  washings  are  worked  in  an  arrastra.  A  railway  track,  2,100  feet  long, 
is  being  laid  from  the  nunc  to  the  mill^  and  when  it  is  finished  the  proprietors 
expect  that  thefr  entire  expenses  will  not  exceed  $3  per  ton.  The  owners  of  this 
nunc  are  Danes,  and  it  is  generally  known  as  the  Danes^  mine,  though  that  name 
belongs  to  the  next  claim. 

The  Danes'  mine,  2,200  jCdet,  is  on  the  same  vein  as  the  last,  but  has  produced 
nothing  and  is  unopened. 

RswABD.— -The  Reward  is  1,400  feet  long,  one  mile  southwest  from  Union*, 
town.  The  rock  prospects  well,  and  the  waUs  are  slate  on  the  west  and  granite 
on  the  east    A  tunnel  is  being  run  in  to  strike  the  vein  135  feet  froai  the  sur'* 
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SECTION  Till/ 

PLACER  COUNTY. 

Placer  is  a  large  coanty,  and  the  only  one  that  reaches  from  the  Sacramento 
river  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State.  It  extends  with  the  meridian  from 
the  middle  fork  of  the  American  to  Bear  river. 

Its  chief  mineral  wealth  is  in  the  Blue  lead,  which  crosses  the  county  at  an 
elevation  of  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  worked  at  Dutch  Flat»  Gold  Bun, 
Indiana  Hill,  Iowa  Hill^  Picayune  Divide,  Yankee  Jim,  and  Forest  Hill.  An- 
cient gravel  ^posits  appear  also  at  Todd's  Valley,  Paradise,  Bath,  Michigan 
Bluff,  Damascus,  and  Monona  Flat. 

The  snrfaoe  placers  of  the  county  produce  very  little  now.  The  county,  in 
proportion  to  the  richness  of  placers,  has,  so  far  as  known,  the  poorest  quarts 
mines  in  the  State.  The  Green  Emigrant  mine,  lately  opened,  has  produced 
some  rich  specimens,  but  the  owners  keep  the  amount  secret,  and  they  have  no 
mill ;  and  no  other  quaitz  mine  in  Placer  has  paid  any  considerable  profit. 

MiscsLLAi^BGUS  BssouBCES. — ^Ncaxly  all  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  in 
Galifomia  is  in  this  county,  and  the  people  have  derived  considerable  profit  from 
it  in  one  way  or  another.  The  county  is  also  crossed  by  the  unfinished  road 
from  Lincoln  to  MwysviDe.  • 

The  county  is  supplied  with  water  for  mining  and  irrigation  by  the  Bear  river, 
South  Yuba,  Dutch  Flat,  Michigan  Bluff,  and  numerous  smaller  ditches.  Their 
total  number  is  29 ;  their  length,  699  miles;  their  cost,  $2,000,000. 

The  western  and  lower  part  of  the  county  has  much  good  farming  land. 
There  are  60,000  acres  of  land  enclosed,  20,000  cultivated,  including  3,000  in 
wheat,  310,000  grape  vines,  30,000  ^ple  trees,  as  many  peach  trees,  5,000  head 
of  neat  cattle,  20,000  sheep,  20  saw*mills,  which  turn  out  10,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  annually,  14  toll-roads  131  miles  long,  made  at  a  cost  of  $350,000,  and 
$3,000,000  of  taxable  property. 

The  Fobbst  Hill  Divide. — ^The  Forest  Hill  rijlge,  on  the  southern  line  cf 
the  county,  at  an  elevation  varying  from  3,000  to  3,500  feet«above  the  sea,  has 
the  rich  mining  camps  of  Todd's  Valley,  Forest  HiU,  Bath,  and  Michigan  Bluff, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  rid^e,  and  Yankee  Jim  and  Damascus  on  tne  north. 
Todd's  Valley,  Michigan  Bluff,  and  Yankee  Jun  had  chiefly  hydraulic  claims, 
and  are  now  nearly  worked  out.  Bath  has  cement  claims,  and  is  more  prosperous 
than  ever,  besides  being  a  pretty  town  prettily  situated.  Forest  Hill  has  declined 
much,  but  it  has  a  large  body  of  rich  ground,  and  will  probably  see  a  return  of 
prosperity. 

Yankee  Jim  was  a  long  time  the  chief  trading  point  for  this  divide,  but  now 
it  has  lost  its  trade,  as  well  as  exhausted  its  placers. 

The  gold  at  Damascus  has  the  peculiarity  that  a  tin-cup-full  of  it  will  weigh 
20  per  aett.  more  than  an  equal  measure  of  the  common  dust. 

Forest  Hell. — Forest  Hill,  which  has  been  the  most  productive  cement 
tunnel-mining  district  in  the  State,  is  situated  22  miles  eastward  from  Auburn, 
at  an  elevation  of  3,400  feet  high,  on  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  the 
middle  fork  of  the  American  and  Bhirt  Tail  ca&on.  The  town  is  2,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  middle  fork,  and  about  a  mile  distant  The  scenery 
along  the  ca&on  is  grand.  Five  miles  farther  up  the  divide  is  Michigan  Bluff, 
and  the  Auburn  stage  runs  through  to  that  point;  but  there  is  no  other  stage 
running  to  Forest  Hill.  The  ca&ons  north  and  south  are  too  deep  and  steep  for 
much  wa^on  travel.  The  Forest  Hill  rid^e  appears  to  be  composed,  ci  aunfer- 
ous  gravel  covered  by  volcanic  sand,  but  the  Forest  Hill  diggings  are  in  the  Blue 
lead  which  crosses  the  ridge  from  north  to  south.  These  diggings  are  500  feet 
below  the  summit  and  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

The  Blue  Lead  at  Foeest  Hill.— In  the  Blue  lead  the  lovfeajt  stratum 
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resting  on  the  slate-bed  rock  is  tlie  blae  cement  proper,  from  5  to  20  feet  in 
tMckness;  above  that  is  a  red  mvel,  100  feet  thick;  and  over  that  is  vol- 
canic sandy  which  is  covered  in  places  by  a  stratam  of  trachytic  bonlders  and 
soil.  The  blue  cement  is  harder  than  the  red  gravel.  The  boulders  and  pebbles 
m  the  red  gravel  are  ail  of  quartz :  those  in  the  blue  are  quartz^  slate,  and  green- 
stone, l^he  red  gravel  has  smootn  gold  in  coarse  pieces,  most  of  them  weighing 
two  pennyweights  or  more,  and  some  as  much  as  seven  ounces,  and^  900  fine. 
The  gold  in  the  blue  cement  is  fine,  fiaky,  860  fine,  the  largest  piece  not  worth 
more  than  75  cents.  The  date-bed  rook  is  soft,  and  the  gold  is  found  in  its 
seams  to  a  depth  of  four  feet  This  gold  is  ooarse,  and  is  bLaok  externally,  so 
that  a  person  not  familiar  with  it  wo^d  not  suspect  its  value  on  looking  at  it. 
The  Blue  lead  contains  large  quantities  of  sulphuiets,  which  are  rich  in  gold. 

The  claims  at  Forest  HiU  are  50  feet  along  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  person, 
and  extend  in  to  the  middle  of  the  hill,  a  distance  varying  from  2,000  to  5,000 
feet. 

Oakkless  WosxiKO.^-Instead  of  working  the  claim  regularly  horn  end  to 
end,  the  companies  generally  sojoght  to  get  out  the  richest  and  the  softest  dirt; 
and  they  changed  about  from  place  to  pmce  nearly  every  week,  so  they  had  not 
much  room  to  work.  They  could  not  ^ord  to  lay  tracks  down  to  haul  out  their 
gravel;  many  of  their  drifts  could  be  used  for  only  a  brief  period,  and  the  top 
caved  down  in  the  spots  which  they  had  worked,  enclosing  good  ground,  the 
position  of  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained  without  much  expense.  The  New 
Jersey  dahn  was  the  most  notable  exception  to  this  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
district 

FuTuitE  OF  FoBBST  HiLL. — J.  W.  Reamer,  superintendent  of  that  company, 
18  of  the  opinion  that  Forest  Hill  might  be  made  more  productive  than  ever  by 
ocmaolidating  the  claims  and  working  them  systematically  on  a  large  scale. 
There  ought  to  be  a  laige  tunnel  for  each,  half  a  mile,  60  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  present  tunnels,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  having  drainage  for  the  deepest 
gravel  that  could  be  foond.  These  tunnels  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
unng  mules  to  haul  out  the  gravel  and  haul  in  the  cars.  There  should  be  lar£;e 
mills  to  crush  the  cement;  the  sulphurets  should  be  saved  carefully,  and  all  the 
pay  dirt  should  be  removed  so  that  a  place  should  not  be  left  until  everything 
of  value  had  been  extracted. 

In  1859  Forest  Hill  shipped  $100,000  of  dastmonthly;  now  $25,000  or  $30,000. 
Ferest  Hill  is  one  of  veiy  few  places  where  the  pay  dirt  swells;  but  a  tunnel 
cat  in  the  blue  cement,  as  well  as  one  cut  in  the  slate,  will  soon  dose  up  here 
by  the  swelling  of  the  earth  if  it  is  not  trimmed  frequently. 

The  Psikcipal  Claims. — ^The  principal  claims  at  Forest  Hill  and  in  the 
vicinity  have  been  the  following: 

The  Dardanelleshasyielded  $2,000,000;  the  Jenny  Lindhasyielded$l,100,000; 
the  New  Jersey  has  yielded  $850,000 ;  the  Independence  has  yielded  $450,000 : 
the  Deidosheimer  has  yielded  $650,000 ;  the  Fast  and  Nortwood,  the  Bough  ana 
Beady,  and  the  Gore,  have  each  yielded  $250»000;  the  Alabama  has  yielded 
$150,000. 

It  is  said  that  the  claims  within  rifle-shot  of  the  express  office  have  produced 
not  less  than  $10,000,000.  No  other  placer  district  in  the  State  can  show  a  yield 
eqoal  to  this,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  a  laj^  proportion  of  the  ^Id  has  been 
lost  The  gravel  or  cement  extracted  was  hard,  and  a  consideri^le  proportion 
of  it  was  carried  away  by  the  water  in  lumps  rich  in  gold.  Mr.  Beamer  says 
that  if  he  ooQ](d  have  another  claim  like  the  New  Jersey  to  work^  with  a  cement 
mill,  and  with  snffident  means  to  cut  his  tunnels  and  drifi»  in  the  most  economical 
manner,  he  could  obtain  $2^000,000  instead  of  $850,000  from  the  same  quantity 
of  dirt 

Claims  at  Todb^s  VAXLxnr.— The  Golden  Oalf  daim,  near  Todd's  valley, 
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below  Forest  Hill,  has  1,000  feet  front  an  the  hillside  and  a  tnnnel  1,800  flMt 
Ion?.    It  has  never  been  worked  systematically,  and  has  not  paid. 

The  Big  Springs  claim,  with  975  feet  of  frontage,  is  being  opened,  and  mean*- 
time  a  10-stamp  cement  mill  bnilt  to  work  it  is  standing  idle. 

Dardanislls. — ^The  Dardanells  Company  have  1,000  feet  front,  commenced 
work  in  1853,  and  have  been  at  work  ever  since-Hsit  first  drifting  and  now 
piping.  They  have  taken  out  $2,000,000  from  the  bine  gravel,  which  is  soft 
there.  They  have  worked  out  400  feet  along  the  fr^ijt.  have  nm  timnels  1,600 
or  1,800  feet,  and  have  drifted  out  mnch  gronnd.  They  can  hydraalic  away 
abont  300  feet  along  the  face  of  their  claim,  bnt  beyond  that  the  hill  is  too 
deep  to  pay  for  piping.  At  one  time  the  company  employed  60  or  70  men,  now 
they  have  only  four  or  five,  but  these  with  pipes  do  more  than  twelve  times  the 
number  did  drifting.  The  company  own  a  ditch  which  is  10  miles  long,  cost 
$15,000,  and  supplies  300  inches  of  water  from  the  let  December  till  tbe  Ist  of 
June. 

Oeo,  Green  SPRiKa  asd  Uncle  Sak. — ^The  Opo,  1,000  feet,  has  yi^ded 
$35,000,  but  is  now  in  litigation,  is  not  doing  anythsBg  of  note,  and  Bever  was 
worked  with  much  system.    There  is  a  20-stamp  cement  mill  on  it,  now  idle. 

The  Green  Spring,  750  feet  long,  has  a  bed-rock  tunnel  reaching  to  the  pay 
dirt,  none  of  which  has  yet  been  worked.  The  tunnel  was  commenced  in  1854,  by 
poor  men,  who  worked  a  portion  of  their  time  in  surface  placers  or  as  hired  laborers 
to  get  the  means  for  continuing  work  on  this  daam.  It  is  probable  that  the  front 
of  the  hill  will  be  piped  away  so  as  to  expose  the  cement,  which  can  then  be 
obtained,  at  little  cost,  for  crushing.  • 

The  Uncle  Sam  Company  have  100  feet  and  have  done  very  little.  Three 
men  are  engaged  in  tunnelling  and  washing. 

Hope  akd  Rockland. — ^The  Hope  claim  is  500  feet  long  on  the  hillside,  has 
a  tunnel  2,000  feet  long  in  bed  rock,  has  a  20-«tamp  mill,  has  yielded  $20,000, 
and  has  cost  $100,000.  The  mine  is  now  being  opened  jvith  the  expectation  of 
cnishing.     The  mill  was  kept  running  six  weeks  and  paid  well. 

The  Rockland,  Baltimore  and  Boston  claim  is  2,600  feet  long;  has  a  tunnel 
2)300  feet  long;  has  cost  $100,000,  and  has  yielded  no  letum  as  yet.  Tfao 
tunnel  was  commenced  in  1854,  and  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  channel. 

^AST  AND  NORTWOOD. — ^Tho  Fast  and  Nortwood  claim,  400  feet  long,  has 
been  worked  through  the  Baltimore  tunnel,  and  has  yielded  $250,000.  The 
company  run  their  dirt  in  drifts  on  four  difB&rent  levels,  and  must  load  it  four 
different  times  before  they  get  it  to  the  surfisuM).  The  claim,  in  consequence  of 
this  mode  of  working,  has  not  been  profitable  for  several  years,  but  the  cement 
is  rich,  paying  $5  to  the  carload,  or  about  $7  50  per  ton,  and  there  is  a  laige 
quantity  of  it    There  is  a  10-stamp  mill  to  crush  the  cement. 

Snydbb. — ^The  Snyder  claim,  200  feet  long,  has  yielded  $250,000.  This  was 
the  pioneer  claim  of  the  district,  the  blue  lead  having  been  discovered  here  in 
December,  1852,  by  Mr.  Snyder,  on  a  hillside  where  a  sDde  occurred,  exposing 
the  rich  gravel  to  view.  A  little  basin  40  feet  in  diameter  at  the  slide  vielded 
$40,000.  When  work  was  stopped,  three  years  ago,  there  was  a  tunnel  1,800 
feet  long,  but  as  the  rock  swells  very  rapidly  it  is  now  entirely  closed  up.  There 
was  a  stretch  of  400  feet  in  the  tunnel  where  the  rock  swelled  so  rapidly  t^at 
as  much  rock  as  would  fill  the  tunnel  had  to  be  taken  out  in  each  period  of 
eight  months.  The  entire  yield  was  obtained  from  the  red  giavei,  and  that  was 
worked  without  system. 

Independence.— The  Independence,  now  united  with  the  adjoining  New 
Jersey  claim,  had  a  tunnel  3,500  feet  long,  and  produced  $450,000  before  the 
consolidation.  It  was  worked  without  system.  One  spot  abont  20  feet  square 
yielded  $10,000. 

New  Jebset. — ^The  New  Jersey  diaim  is  650  feet  front  by  4,000  feet  deep, 
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under  tbe  lower  part  of  the  town  ef  Forest  Hill.  Work  was  commenoed  in. 
Angoflty  1853,  on  the  tunnel,  and  six  yeara  and  a  half  of  hard  woik  passed  with 
an  expenditure  of  $60,000  before  any  retnm  was  obtained.  When  the  tunnel 
was  in  1,800  feet,  on  ineline  was  nm  upwards  to  the  red  gravel,  which  was  found 
to  be  liohy  and  the  S85Q,000  were  taken  from  an  area  500  feet  long  by  400 
feet  wide.  The  extimotion  of  gravel  was  oontmned  liU  April,  1867,  when  driita 
were  commenoed  to  open  new  ground.  The  tunnel  waastiurted  in  1853,  with  the 
eonfident  expectation  ef  reaching  pay  in  a  year;  bat  as  the  work  advanced  more 
slowly  and  cost  far  more,  the  company  had  to  ran  in  debt,  andwhoi  they  reached 
the  pay  their  debts  amounted  to  $30,000  er  more,  and  eome  of  them  had  been 
outstanding  for  more  than  four  years.  The  creditors  numbered  8  or  10,  mostly 
meEchants,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  New  Jersey  Oompany  save  that  they 
^>peared  to  be  hard-working,  sober,  honest  men,  and  were  trying  te  develop  a 
ahum  supposed  to  be  valuable^  There  was  no  long  personal  acquaintance  and 
no  secunfy.  The  debts  bore  three  per  oent.  interest  per  month.  The  most 
dangeroos  period  for  the  company  wbb  after  they  began  to  wash.  A  dishonest 
ereditmr  might  then,  perhaps^  have  taken  the  claimt  or  at  least  have  caused  much 
expense  by  an  attachment  suit;  so  the  fact  of  the  finding  of  good  pay  was  kept 
as  seeret  as  possible  until  the  $30,000  had  been  taken  out,  and  then  liU  were  paid 
off  at  once.  This  system  of  giving  credits  was  general  in  the  mines  15  years 
ago,  when  the  profits  charged  were  very  high,  when  large  interest  was  allowed, 
when  many  extensive  enterprises  were  undertaken,  and  when  a  large  number  of 
these  enterprises  met  with  magnificent  success,  of  which  the  New  Jersey  claim 
is  a  bright  example. 

Seven  ohaomels  have  been  found  in  this  claim  running  with  the  slates  about 
northwest  and  southeast,  all  parallel  to  one  another,  about  25  feet  apart,  60 
&et  wide^  with  ridges  id  rock  seven  feet  high  between  them.  The  dip  from 
each  side  of  the  £vide  seems  to  be  towards  the  middle  of  the  hilL  There 
is  no  water  for  washing  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  middle  of  November, 
and  meantime  the  dirt  extracted  is  thrown  into  a  pit  large  enou^  to  hold  8,000 
iaoOf  where  water  is  thrown  on  it  occasionally  so  as  to  soften  the  cement  and 
alao  to  attach  the  mass  together  and  prevent  it  from  sliding  down  hill  when  the 
nuns  come.  In  busy  times  the  New  Jersey  Oompany  employs  60  or  70  men, 
tbe  aannal  expenses  are  $60,000  or  $70,000,  and  the  profit  one^alf  of  the  yield. 

The  dirt  is  hauled  out  in  can  four  feet  and  nine  inches  long,  28  inches 
wide,  and  15  inches  deep.  The  weight  of  an  ordinary  car-load  is  1,600  pounds. 
A  steady  stream  of  water  runs  out  firem  the  tunnel  and  is  caught  in  wooden  reser- 
ynm,  20  feet  square  and  eight  feet  deep^  to  be  used  for  washing.  The  sluice  is 
half  a  mile  long,  and  the  grade  is  in  one  part  18  inches  and  in  another  23  inches 
to  12  feet  The  steepness  of  the  ca&on  renders  it  necessary  to  have  a  steep 
slnice.  Slat  riffles  made  of  five  strips  of  board  an  inch  thick,  two  inches  wide 
and  BIX  feet  long,  with  strips  of  the  same  thickness  set  between  at  tbe  ends  and 
the  middle  and  bolted  thxxyuffh,  are  used.  The  top  of  each  strip  is  shod  with 
a  strip  of  iron  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  screwed 
on  and  countersunk. 

JsmBTT  LnrBw — The  Jenny  lind,  450  feet  on  the  hillside,  had  a  tunnel  2,800 
feet  loi^,  which  is  now  probably  dosed  up,  at  least  in  places,  since  no  work  has 
been  done  for  three  years.  The  yield,  almost  exclusively  from  the  red  gravely 
was  $1,100,000,  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  ground  stul  unworked.  In  this 
daim  were  found  many  rich  quartz  boulders.  The  yield  of  $1,100,000  was 
obtained  by  the  company  from  the  first  washing,  leaving  to  others  whorewashed 
the  dirt  a  very  lai^  sum  in  addition. 

.  ^  GoKB,  Majkb^  ajtd  Bough. — ^The  Gore  claim,  100  feet  wide  in  front  on  the 
hillside  and  twice  as  wide  further  back,  took  out  $250,000  from  a  tunnel  1,200 
feet  long.  No  work  has  been  dene  for  four  or  five  years.  Rich  quartz  bouldora 
wjgca  lound  in  thia  claim  also. 
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The  Haine  claim,  200  feet  ftont,  had  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long,  and  took  oat 
$250,000.    No  work  has  been  done  for  fbnr  years. 

The  RoQgh  and  Beady  has  1,200  feet  front;  had  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long,- 
took  oat  $250,000,  and  has  done  no  work  for  three  years. 

DsiDBSHEiHXR  ASD  Othebs. — ^The  Deidesheimexi  has  400  feet  front,  had  a 
tonnel  1,800  feet  long,  took  out  $650,000,  obtained  much  from  qnartz  bonlders, 
and  has  done  nothing  for  three  years. 

The  India  Rubber  has  250  feet  front,  had  a  tnnnel  1,200  feet  long,  prodnced 
$50,000,  and  has  done  no  work  for  three  years. 

The  Alabama  has  a  frontage  of  300  feet,  had  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long,  took 
$150,000,  and  has  done  nothing  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  Eagle  has  200  feet  front,  had  a  tunnel  800  feet  long,  expended  $40,000 
or  $50,000,  and  took  out  $15,000.  ^ 

The  Moss  has  900  feet  front  and  a  tonnel  1,000  feet  long,  bnt  fonnd  bo 
gravel,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  there  is  rich  gravel  in  the  claim. 
Quartz  was  found  in  the  tunnel,  and  a  10-stamp  mill  was  erected  to  work  it; 
but  it  did  not  pay.  This  is  the  last  claim  to  the  eastward  it  the  Forest  Hill 
district 

An  unrepealed  provision  in  the  miners'  r^ulations  of  the  district  requires  one 
day's  work  eveiy  month  from  December  till  June  to  hold  the  claims,  bnt  so 
much  work  has  been  done  that  nobody  seems  to  think  of  forfeiture  under  the 
letter  of  the  regulations. 

MiCHi9A2!r  Bluff. — ^Michigan  Bluff,  seven  miles  from  Forest  HOI,  on  the 
same  divide,  and  29  miles  from  Auburn,  saw  its  best  days  between  1853  and 
1858,  when  it  shipped  $100,000  per  month ;  and  now  it  does  not  ship  more  than 
$25,000.  The  clamis  were  worked  first  by  drifting  and  then  by  the  hydraulic 
process,  and  for  a  time  this  was  one  of  the  principal  hydraulic  camps  in  the  State. 

The  pay  stratum  is  remarkable  on  account  of  containing  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  quartz  boulders,  pebbles,  and  sand,  and  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  clay. 
Some  of  the  boulders  weigh  twenty  tons,  and  half  the  weight  of  the  boulders  is 
in  those  that  weigh  over  a  quarter  of  a  ton  each.  This  quartz  is  very  white, 
and  immense  piles  of  the  boulders — ^probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons — 
are  piled  over  the  many  acres  that  have  been  washed  off.  The  deepest  claim  is 
80  feet  deep,  and  probably  all  the  ground  washed  off  averaged  40  feet,  of  which 
at  least  five  feet  were  in  boulders  that  are  larger  than  a  man's  head,  and  that 
now  lie  on  the  ground. 

The  only  claun  now  at  work  on  a  laige  scale  at  Michigan  Bluff  is  the  North 
American,  and  th^re  is  little  expectation  of  extensive  work  in  any  other  claim 
f(»r  some  years.  There  are  places  that  would  pay  if  water  could  be  obtained 
conveniently,  and  there  is  much  ground  known  to  be  rich,  but  it  would  not  pay 
at  present. 

The  price  of  water  in  1859  was  37^  cents  per  inch,  and  it  was  reduced  suc- 
cessively to  30,  25,  and  20  cents ;  in  1865,  to  17^,  and  in  1866,  to  15  cents  per 
inch. 

The  original  size  of  the  claims  was  100  feet  square  to  the  man. 

Tail  Slitices. — There  are  four  tail  sluices,  making  a  quarter  of  a  mile  alto* 
gether,  in  Stickness's  Gulch,  below  Michigan  Bluff.  The  sluice  is  four  feet 
wide,  three  deep,  with  vertical  sides,  and  a  grade  of.  14  inches  to  the  dmce- 
box.  Part  is  paved  with  wooden  blocks  and  part  with  boulders.  From  1860 
to  1863  the  tail  sluice  paid  very  well,  as  four  or  five  companies  tailed  into  it, 
but  now  there  is  only  one. 

North  Ahericak.-— The  North  American  daim,  as  mginally  located,  was 
600  feet  long  and  400  feet  wide ;  but  much  additional  ground  has  been  pur- 
chased, and  half  of  the  original  area  is  worked  out.  Sluicing  and  drifting  were 
commenced  in  1854  in  fix>nt,  where  the  claim  was  shallow;  and  in  1858,  when 
deeper  gravel  had  been  reached,  piping  began.    In  1860  a  bed-rock  tunnel 
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1,400  feet  long— in  one  place  150  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  rim  rock — oon- 
Btracted  at  a  ooBt  of  $10,000,  was  first  used  for  washing.  The  grade  is  13 
inches  to  12  feet,  but  eight  inches  is  considered  preferable.  The  sluice  in  the  tun- 
nel is  two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  32  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  two  feet  deep. 
The  flaring  are  better  than  vertical  sides  for  the  passage  of  large  boulders  two 
or  tluiee  feet  through,  though  anything  over  150  pounds  injures  the  sluice. 
Nearly  all  the  gold  is  caught  within  200  feet  at  the  head  of  the  sluice,  where 
the  bottom  is  covered  with  slat  fi*ames  six  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  with 
four  frames  to  one  sluice-box.  The  slats  are  boards  an  inch  thick,  "shod" 
with  iron  straps  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide. 
All  the  sluice-boxes  below  the  first  200  feet  are  paved  with  fir  blocks  eight  inches 
tUcL  The  first  hundred  feet  of  the  sluice  are  cleaned  up  every  evening,  and 
the  second  hundred  twice  a  week.  This  cleaning  up  keeps  the  riffles  in  good 
order,  and  requires  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  There  are  2,300  feet  of 
ll-inch  pipe  and  150  of  7-inch  pipe  in  use  in  the  claim.  The  total  yield  has 
been  $300,000. 

NiXBO-GLYCBRiNB. — The  number  of  men  now  employed  is  15 ;  last  year  it 
it  was  28.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  this  claim  is  the  removal  of  the 
of  the  stratum  of  pipe-clay  which  rests  on  the  pay  gravel  and  must  be  carried 
off  in  the  sluice.  It  is  too  hard  to  be  piped  away,  so  it  must  be  blasted  into 
flooall  {Heces.  Previous  to  this  year  powder  was  used,  but  now  Mr.  Swcnson, 
one  of  the  partners  of  this  claim,  and  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  nitro-glycerine 
in  California,  supplies  that  fluid,  which  is  so  much  better  than  gunpowder  that 
15  men  do  more  in  1867  than  28  did  in  1866.  The  nitro-glycerine  shatters 
the  pipe-clay  into  a  multitude  of  little  pieces,  whereas  powder  broke  it  into  a 
faw  hurge  ones ;  so,  after  a  powder  blast,  the  miners  had  to  reduce  the  large 
lamps  with  gads,  for  which  there  is  now  little  use.  It  costs  about  $2  per  pound, 
and  is  preferred  by  the  miners  after  they  once  become  accustomed  to  it.  No 
aocident  has  happened  with  it  on  this  claim,  although  sometimes  two  or  three 
doaen  blasts  are  set  off  in  a  day.  The  smoke  from  it  disappears  sooner  than 
that  from  powder,  but  it  is  more  injurious. 

About  400  inches  of  water  are  used  in  the  North  American  claim  for  foiu:  or 
five  days  in  the  week. 

Bath  District. — The  following  claims  are  in  the  Bath  district,  adjoining  the 
Forest  Hill  district : 

In  the  San  Francisco  claim  no  work  has  been  done  for  a  long  time. 

The  Oro  claim  never  yielded  much,  and  is  doing  nothing  now. 

The  Rip  claim,  450  feet  front,  has  a  tunnel  450  feet  long  in  the  bed  rock. 
From  this  tunnel  a  shaft  has  been  raised  to  the  Paragon  sheet,  which  was  worked 
from  1852  to  1858.  The  company  are  preparing  to  pipe  away  the  front  of  the 
claim,  and  they  intend  to  erect  a  mill  next  year.  Work  is  continued  meantime 
on  the  tunnel. 

• 

The  Golden  Gate  Company  have  180  feet  front,  and  own  half  of  a  joint  tunnel, 
400  feet  long,  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  Rough  Gold  Company.  They  are 
are  now  working  the  blue  gravel,  and  getting  $5  per  ton  from  it,  but  they  intend 
to  work  the  Paragon  sheet.  They  have  a  flve-stamp  mill,  driven  by  a  hurdy- 
gordjr  wheel. 

The  Rough  Gold  Company  have  a  frontage  of  only  a  few  feet,  but  the  claim 
grows  wider  as  it  goes  back  into  the  hill,  and  400  feet  back  it  is  200  feet  wide. 
There  is  a  tunnel  1,800  feet  long,  150  feet  under  the  Paragon  sheet,  which  is 
now  being  worked ;  but  the  tunnel  was  located  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
blue  ^vel.  There  is  a  10-stanip  mill,  which  was  erected  in  1866,  and  is  now 
nmning  steadily. 

Paragon. — ^The  Paragon  claim  has  a  fi'ont  of  250  feet,  extends  a  mile  and  a 
half  through  the  hill,  and  is  400  feet  wide  at  the  back.     The  pay  stratum  now 
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worked  is  a  deposit  of  rasty  gray  gravel,  four  feet  deep,  resting  on  the  bine  gravel 
100  feet  deep,  and  covered  by  volcanic  sand.  The  blue  gravel  immediately  on 
the  bed  rock,  as  well  as  for  100  feet,  above,  cont^ns  some  gold,  but  not  enough 
to  offer  much  profit.  The  gray  gravel  contains  $10  per  ton,  the  gold  being 
coarse,  some  of  the  pieces  weighing  .two  or  three  ounces,  and  others  containing 
quartz  attached. 

Work  was  commenced  on  the  claim  in.  1852,  and  the  gravel  was  sluiced  for 
10  years.  It  was  so  tough,  however,  that  it  had  to  be  washed  repeatedly,  and 
after  all  much  of  the  clay  escaped  undissolved.  At  the  first  washing  the  yield 
was  about  $1  per  ton,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  washings,  made  at 
intervals  of  a  year,  yielded  each  $2  per  ton,  and  $1  per  ton  for  the  f^h,  sixth, 
and  seventh  washings.  Freezing  and  thawing  slaked  the  cement  more  rapidly 
than  did  sun  or  rain.  In  1864  a  20-stamp  mill  was  built,  and  then  the  claim  first 
began  ta  prove  its  high  value.  The  yield  of  the  claim  was  $100,000  in  1866, 
ha&  of  it  profit.  The  yield  per  ton  in  the  mill  is  no  more  than  it  was  in  the 
sluicei  but  the  dirt  is  now  not  so  rich  as  it  was  before. 

The  gray  gravel,  or  ''sheet/'  as  it  is  called,  has  all  been  taken  out  for  1,600 
feet  front.  The  tunnel  is  in  the.  middle  of  the  claim  in  the  blue  gravel,  20 
feet  below  the  sheet.  The  pay  dirt  is  breasted  out  on  drifts,  which  run  entirely 
across  the  claim,  so  that  there  are  400  feet  of  breast  for  the  men  to  work  at. 
The  gravel  becomes  softer  when  exposed  to  the  air,  so  the  large  breast  gives 
the  benefit  of  exposure,  as  well  as  of  abundant  room.  At  intervals  of  30  feet 
a  chute  is  made  from  the  sheet  down  to  the  tunnel,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
down  the  gravel ;  few  timb^ra  are  used,  and  the  roof  falls  down  upon  the  blue 
gravel,  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  miners.  Two  men  are  constantly  employed 
repairing  the  tunnel,  which  would  close  up  in  a  month,  if  neglected.  The  blue 
gravel  swells  very  much  in  one  stretch  of  150  feet. 

There  is  enough  dirt  in  sight  for  four  years'  work.  All  the  dirt  is  picked 
down. 

The  mill. crushes  200  tons  a  week,  and  the  expenses  are  $1,000  per  week. 
Fifty  men  are  employed :  32  miners;  four  carmen  in  the  tunnel;  two  carmen  out- 
side; two  tunnel  menders;  four  feeders,  and  six  others  in  and  about  the  mill. 
Two  men  feed  the  20  stamps,  and  two  others  pick  out  the  large  stones  frx>m  the 
gravel. 
.    The  stamps  weigh  700  pounds,  have  75  drops  per  minute,  and  13  inches  fall. 

The  screen  is  punched  with  holes  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  they 
soon  wear  larger. 

.  Two  tons  of  gravel  are  fed  per  hour  to  each  five-stamp  battery,  and  three  inches 
of  water  run  steadily  into  each  mortar. 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  quicksilver  is  put  in  every  morning,  and  as  much  more 
every  evening  into  each  battery. 

A  flask  of  quicksilver  is  bought  once  in  four  months,  implying  the  loss  of  75 
pounds  in  that  period,  or  half  a  pound  per  day  on  an  average,  or  one-quarter  of  all 
that  is  used.     The  retorting  is  done  carefully,  so  the  loss  is  in  the  sluice. 

Below  the  mortars  are  Jenny  Lind  riffles,  and  below  those  hiuxly-gurdy  riffles. 
It  is  said  the  claim  was  sold  in  August,  1867,  for  $150,000. 

Other  Bath  Claims. — ^The  Greek  claim,  160  feet  front,  has  lately  been 
bought  by  the  Paragon  Company  for  $9,650.  This  claim  psid  well  in  front,  but 
was  not  worked  well;  the  tunnel  closed  up;  the  owners  quarrelled,  and  then  they 
sold  put. 

The  New  York  claim,  200  feet  front,  has  a  sheet  like  that  c^  the  Paragon, 
save  that  it  is  on  the  bed  rock.  A  tunnel  was  cut  1,800  feet  long  in  the  bed 
rock,  at  an  expense  of  $15,000,  but  bad  air  proved  very  troublesome;  the  work 
was  stopped  before  pay  was  reached ;  the  tunnel  closed  up,  and  nothing  has 
been  done  for  three  years. 
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The  Sebastopol  Company  has  a  front  of  1^000  feet,  cut  a  tnnnel  800  feet  in 
?eiy  hard  rock,  found  no  pay,  and  stopped  work  in  1866,  after  spending  $20,000. 

Damascus. — Damascus,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Forrest  Hill,  on  the  same 
divide,  but  on  its  north  side,  has  the  same  slate  bed  rock,  and  a  similar  bied  of 
blue  cement,  though  there  is  no  overlying  red  gravel. 

The  Damascus  Company  has  a  claim  500  feet  in  front,  and  3,000  long,  running 
into  the  hill.  The  blue  cement  is  four  feet  thick,  lies  immediately  on  a  son 
talcose  slate-bed  rock,  soft  enough  to  pick,  and  is  covered  by  600  feet  of  volcanic 
sand;  at  least  it  is  supposed  to  be  sand,  though  no  careful  examination  has  been 
made  of  it.  The  richest  part  of  the  cement  is  within  15  inches  of  the  bottom, 
but  the  largest  nuggets  of  gold  are  found  in  the  bed  rock.  The  gold  is  mostly 
coarse,  in  long  narrow  pieces,  and  those  found  in  the  bed  rock,  like  those  found 
at  Forest  Hill,  are  frequently  quite  black. 

The  claim  is  opened  by  a  tunnel,  450  feet  long,  of  which  distance  200  feet 
were  passed  before  the  rim  had  been  pierced. 

The  tunnel  runs  nearly  south-southeast,  about  the  middle  of  the  claim,  and 
apparently  in  the  middle  of  what  was  the  channel  of  the  ancient  stream.  The 
present  supply  of  cement  is  obtained  northeast  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  breast  is 
about  200  feet,  extending  nearly  half  way  across  the  claim.  A  pillar  20  feet 
wide  is  left  standing  alongside  of  the  tunnel  to  protect  it.  A  rail  truck  is  kept 
alon^  the  face  of  the  breast,  and  after  20  feet  have  been  breasted  out,  the  track 
is  relaid  for  convenience  of  loading.  The  tunnel  is  eight  feet  below  the  bed  of 
the  channel,  and  the  load  in  the  breast  car  is  dumped  into  the  tunnel  car. 

There  are  many  large  quartz  boulders,  some  of  them  weighing  a  ton  each  in 
the  cement,  and  these  are  thrown  back  to  support  the  proof,  which  never  cracks. 
A  post  six  feet  high,  with  a  cap  30  inches  long,  is  set  up  in  each  square  of  30  feet 
at  the  breast,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  trouble  with  the  roof. 

There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  driven  by  steam,  but  it  runs  only  in  day-time  for  lack 
of  water  to  run  longer.  The  company  intend  to  make  a  ditch,  so  that  the  mill 
can  nm  day  and  night.  Twenty-five  tons  of  cement  are  crushed  every  day,  and 
the  average  yield  so  far  has  been  $3  35  to  a  car  load  of  1,700  pounds,  or  $3  94 
per  ton.  The  bed  rock,  of  which  15  inches  are  dug  up,  is  not  crushed,  but  is 
nmply  washed  in  the  sluice. 

The  stamps  weigh  G50  pounds  each,  make  70  to  80  blows  per  minute,  and' 
drop  firom  9  to  11  inches.     When  the  shoes  and  dies  are  new  the  drop  is  9  inches, 
and  the  number  of  blows  80,  and  when  the  drop  is  11  inches  the  number  of 
Uows  is  70. 

Three  inches  of  water  are  turned  into  each  mortar,  and  three  inches  more  ar& 
tuned  into  the  sluice  below. 

The  cost  of  the  mill,  including  the  engine,  was  $12,000,  and  the  expenses  daily 
are  the  following,  viz :  a  cord  of  wood,  $3 ;  an  engineer,  $4;  a  blacksmith,  $3{ 
a  Heeder,  $3 ;  six  miners,  83  each.  Five  men  breast  out  five  tons  per  day  ta  a 
man,  and  one  carman  takes  out  the  cement.  The  engine  is  of  forty-horse  power. 
Two  candles  are  burned  per  day  to  the  breaster. 

The  mill  was  built  before  the  mine  was  properly  opened. 

The  bed  rock  does  not  swell.  The  bed  rock  is  full  of  vertical  quartzrveins 
avenging  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  running  south-southwest  and  north -northr 
east.  These  seams  appear  to  form  in  places  naif  of  the  bed  rock ;  some  of  them 
aze  a  foot  thick,  and  some  as  thin  as  paper.  The  same  quartz  veins,  but  more 
strongly  marked,  are  found  in  a  second  tunnel,  which  is  65  feet  lower  and  350 
&et  long. 

Mountain  Gate. — ^The  Mountain  Gate  claim,  adjoining  the  Damascus  on 
the  west,  has  2,000  feet  front,  and  the  tunnel  runs  in  4,000  ^t.  The  bed  rock 
is  35  feet  higher  than  in  the  Damascus,  it  swells,  there  is  less  quartz  in  the 
bed  rock,  and  some  of  the  gravel  is  softer;  but  otherwise  there  is  much  sim- 
ilarity in  the  two  claims.    The  tunnel  was  started  40  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
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rim  rock;  which  was  passed  in  e>00  feet,  and  then  the  tnnnel  was  extended  3,500 
feet,  running  nearly  level,  and  the  company  are  now  troubled  so  much  by  water 
that  they  have  started  another  tunnel  65  feet  deeper,  and  it  is  in  1,500  feet.  The 
tunnel  is  about  200  feet  from  the  Damascus  line,  and  they  have  worked  200  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  tunnel.  They  breast  out  on  the  same  system  as  that  used  in 
the  Damascus. 

They  have  no  mill,  and  when  they  come  to  cement  too  hard  to  wash,  they 
usually  leave  it  behind  and  virtually  throw  it  away.  Some  of  it,  however,  is  so 
rich  that  it  pays  to  crush  with  a  hand  mortar.  The  softer  cement  is  washed  three 
or  four  times,  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  months.  Three-fomiihs  of  the  total 
yield  is  obtained  at  the  first  washing,  and  three-fourths  of  the  further  yield  at  the 
second.     The  sluice  is  200  feet  long. 

There  are  16  partners,  all  of  whom  work  in  the  claim,  and  they  seldom  hire 
anybody.  Rumor  says  the  present  yield  is  $12  per  day  to  the  -man,  though 
the  work  done  is  much  less  than  the  amount  required  from  hired  men.  The 
claim  has  been  worked  for  12  years,  and  has  produced  altogether  $370,000.  They 
have  enough  water  from  their  own  claim  to  wash  all  theu*  dirt. 

The  bed  rock  rises  150  feet  near  the  western  line  of  the  Mountain  Gate,  and 
at  the  eastern  line  of  the  Damascus,  so  those  two  companies  take  the  whole  chan- 
nel there. 

Iowa  Hill. — At  Iowa  Hill  the  blue  cement  lies  on  the  bed  rock,  or  lay  before 
it  was  mined  out,  12  or  18  feet  deep.  The  cement  was  so  soft  that  it  could  l>e 
picked  out,  and  so  hard  that  it  could  be  washed  once  a  year  for  seven  ycare  \^'ith- 
ont  being  entirely  disintegrated.  Much  of  the  cement  was  so  rich  that  it  was 
pounded  up  in  a  mortar  weighing  250  pounds,  and  measuring  16  inches  across 
the  bowl.  The  pc-stlo  weighed  70  or  80  pounds,  was  attached  to  a  spring  pole, 
and  was  worked  by  two  men,  who  could  thus  pound  up  two  tons  or  two  tons  and 
a  half  in  a  day.  i 

Over  the  blue  cement  was  a  layer  of  sand  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Upon  that  rested  a  stratum  of  rich  brownish  gravel  six  or  eight  feet 
thick.  Over  this  came  140  feet  of  poor  brown  gravel,  with  layers  of  sand  in  it, 
and  usually  there  was  a  very  rich  stmtum  of  gravel  just  over  the  sand.  Above 
the  brown  gravel  was  loam  20  or  30  feet  deep. 

A  few  claims  on  this  Blue  lead  were  extremely  profitable.  The  Jamison,  the 
pioneer  claim,  yielded  $500,000 ;  the  North  Star,  $400,000 ;  the  Sailor  Union, 
$300,000  J  the  Iowa  Hill,  $250,000 ;  and  the  Dutch,  $250,000 ;  but  tliree  dozen 
large  tunnels  were  run  and  not  one^third  of  them  paid  expenses.  If  the  loss 
were  balanced  against  the  profit,  the  Iowa  Hill  district  would  not  show  much 
net  gain. 

,41^  The  town  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  200  feet  high  and  a  fmiong  wide, 
and  the  blue  cement  of  the  channel  which  passes  imder  the  town  has  all  bt»en 
drifted  out,  and  the  hydraulic  pipe  is  now  at  work  on  both  sides,  so  that  the 
town  site  will  itself  be  washed  away  in  a  few  years. 

The  richest  spot  ever  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Iowa  Hill  was  in  the  brown 
^vel,  Irom  which  two  men  took  out  $30,000  in  one  day. 

East  of  Iowa  Hill  is  Indian  cation,  reputed  to  have  been  the  richest  canon 
ever  found  in  California. 

Wisconsin  Hill. — ^Wisconsin  Hill  is  on  the  same  divide  with  Iowa  Hill,  but 
is  two  miles  distant  in  a  southeast  direction,  and  the  two  places  are  separated  by 
a  ravine.  The  channel  is  the  same  as  at  Iowa  Hill,  but  not  so  rich. 
U  The  Oriental  cement  mill  at  Wisconsin  Hill  was  built  in  1860  and  has  20 
Btaiips,  but  it  does  not  pay,  as  the  cement  yields  only  80  cents  to  the  ton. 
Fortunately,  the  surface  has  been  stripped,  so  the  cement  lies  bare  and  can  be 
obtained  at  little  expense. 

,  KoACH  Hill.— lloach  Hill,  one  mile  east  of  Iowa  Hill,  has  had  some  goocl 
claims. 
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Monona  Flat,  half  a  mile  east  of  Roach  Hill,  has  also  paid  well  in  places. 
The  channel  at  these  two  camps  runs  with  the  divide. 

Pleasant  Flat,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  up,  has  a  channel  ninning  across. 

Morning  Stab. — ^Three  hundred  yards  south  of  Iowa  Hill,  beyond  Indian 
canon,  is  Picayune  divide,  through  which  runs  the  Blue  lead,  on  which  is  located 
the  Morning  Star  claim,  which  has  1,200  feet  front,  and  extends  4,000  feet  to 
the  middle  of  the  ridge.  The  channel  here  appears  to  have  been  150  or  200  feet 
wide.  The  Morning  Star  tunnel  was  commenced  in  1856,  and  no  pay  of  any 
note  was  obtained  until  1865,  by  which  time  a  distance  of  1,800  feet  had  been 
ran  and  $45,000  had  been  expended.  After  reaching  the  cement  it  was  found 
that  the  tunnel  was  30  feet  too  high,  and  now  the  dirthas  to  be  hoisted  and"  the 
water  pumped  by  hand  to  the  level  of  the  tunnel.  The  bed  rock  swells,  and 
sometimes  the  track  is  raised  six  inches  in  a  night.  The  cement  varies  in  thick- 
ness from  six  inches  to  six  feet,  and  yields  $3  per  ton.  The  mill  has  six  stamps, 
goes  by  steam,  and  crushes  40  tons  in  24  hours.  From  June  to  December,  there 
is  but  half  the  needed  supply  of  water,  and  the  mill  runs  only  in  the  day-time. 
Twenty-four  men  are  employed. 

BiBD  Flat  aitd  Lebanon. — Three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  Morning 
Star  claim,  on  the  Picayune  divide,  the  Iowa  Hill  and  Bird  Flat  Company  have 
been  running  a  tunnel  since  1854,  have  gone  in  1,100  feet,  have  spent  850,000, 
and  have  obtained  no  return  as  yet. 

The  Lebanon  Company,  at  Prospect  Hill,  have  a  claim  which  adjoins  the  Morn- 
ing Star  on  the  back.  They  have  been  at  work  13  years,  spent  $100,000,  and 
cot  a  tunnel  1,500  feet,  and  in  1866  they  struck  into  pay  and  erected  a  10-stamp 
mill,  which  is  driven  by  a  hurdy-gurdy  wheel.     This  tunnel  is  not  low  enough. 

Gold  Run. — ^On  the  Railroad  divide,  between  Bear  river  and  the  North  fork 
of  the  American,  the  Blue  lead  appears  at  Dutch  Flat,  Gold  Run,  and  Indiana 
Hill.  The  width  of  the  lead  here  is  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  there  ai'e  200  or 
300  feet  of  pay  gravel,  with  no  overlying  barren  stratum.  Squires's  cailon, 
which  empties  into  Bear  river,  separates  Dutch  Flat  from  Gold  Run.  The 
latter  did  not  obtain  a  large  supply  of  water  until  lately,  and  therefore  its  best, 
claims  have  not  been  exhausted,  and  it  is  the  most  prosperous  hydraulic  camp  in 
California.  Nine  thousand  inches  of  water  are  used  here,  requiring  a  payment 
of  Sl,000  a  day  or  more  in  gold.  The  gravel  is  peculiarly  soft  and  there  is  great 
depth,  so  that  high  power  is  obtained,  and  more  dirt  is  washed  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  water  used  than  in  any  other  large  hydraulic  district. 

Gravel  at  Gold  Run. — The  becl  of  auriferous  gravel  at  Gold  Run  is  about 
350  feet  deep,  of  which  only  about  150  feet  have  been  worked  so  far.  The 
Bluices  are  therefore  200  fc»et  above  the  bed  rock.  A  shaft  was  sunk  185  feet 
deep  in  Potato  ravine  to  the  bed  rock,  and  the  bottom  of  that  ravine  is  below 
the  level  of  most  of  the  sluices.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  bed  rock  in  that 
shaft  is  no  lower  than  elsewhere  in  the  channel.  Pay  gravel  was  found  all  the 
way  down,  and  it  was  soft  until  within  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  bottom.  This 
Tast  bed  of  gravel  two  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  250  feet  deep,  cannot 
be  washed  away  for  many  years. 

Outlet. — Although  the  canon  of  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river  is  at 
least  2,500  feet  deep,  yet  it  is  two  miles  distant  from  Gold  Run,  and  the  tailings 
must  mn  into  Canon  creek,  which  near  the  claims  is  onlv  150  or  175  feet  below 
thdr  levels.  Several  claims  have  been  compelled  to  stop  work  because  they  no 
longer  have  any  outlet. 

An  outlet  must  be  obtained  200  feet  deeper  than  Canon  creek,  and  it  must 
he  had  without  waiting  for  the  gradual  washing  out  of  the  Blue  Lead  channel 
fiom  the  cafion  of  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river.  That  outlet  will  be 
through  a  tunnel  about  a  mile  long,  and  from  this  tunnel  shafts  will  run  up  to 
the  various  claims.  It  will  be  very  costly,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  will  yield 
an  immense  return. 
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Facilities  for  Piping. — ^There  is  no  prettier  hydraulic  washini^  than  that 
at  Gold  Run.  The  gravel  is  very  soft,  it  is  deej),  water  is  abundant  with  a  high 
pressuTO,  the  claims  are  large,  and  there  is  no  superincumbent  layer  of  barren 
matter.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done  fewer  men  are  employed  at 
Gold  Run  than  at  any  other  camp  in  the  State.  At  Smartsville  much  time  is 
spent  in  blasting ;  at  La  Porte,  in  puddling ;  at  Dutch  Fiat,  in  attending  to 
large  bouldera ;  but  none  here.  Two  men  are  sufficient  here  to  do  all  the  work 
in  a  claim  that  uses  300  inches  of  water.  As  an  inch  of  water  is  equal  to  a  snp- 
ply  of  145  pounds  per  minute,  or  8,700  pounds  per  hour,  or  102,900  pounds  (51 
tonp)  in  12  hours,  so  it  follows  that  SOO  inches  supplies  15,000  tons  in  a 
day ;  and  as  the  water  carries  off  at  least  one-tenth — the  ordinary  calculation  is 
one-fifth — of  its  bulk  of  earthy  matter,  it  follows  that  two  men  wash  1,500  tons 
at  Gold  Run  in  12  hours,  or  750  tons  each.  It  is  a  common  saying  at  Dutch 
Flat  that  there  three  pipes  are  required  to  break  down  as  much  gravel  as  the 
w'ater  of  one  can  wash  away,  but  in  Gold  Run  one  pipe  will  break  down  as  much 
as  three  can  wash  away.  This  is  an  exaggeration  when  stated  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, though  it  has  been  true  in  some  instances. 

CaSon  Creek. — Caiion  creek  runs  from  Gold  Run  along  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Blue  Lead  3  J  miles  down  to  Indiana  Hill,  where  it  empties  into  the  north  fork 
of  the  American  river.  This  creek  furnishes  the  outlet  for  many  of  the  claims. 
The  original  bed  of  the  creek  was  in  general  350  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
lead,  or  "  gravel  mnge,"  as  it  is  also  called,  but  the  bed  has  been  in  some  places 
filled  up  as  much  as  fifty  feet  with  gi'avel. 

Water. — Piping  was  commenced  at  Indiana  Hill  on  a  small  scale  in  1857, 
with  400  inches,  supplied  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  by  a  ditch  from 
Canon  creek.  Four  years  later  the  Dutch  Flat  ditch  brought  to  Gold  Run  800 
inches,  which  ran  for  six  or  seven  months,  and  have  since  been  doubled ;  and 
the  Be«ar  River  ditch  brought  in  800  more ;  and  in  1864  the  SoTith  Yuba  ditch 
brought  in  2,500  inches.  The  demand  for  water  has  alwa3'^s  exceeded  the  sup- 
ply, and  as  the  supply  increased  so  did  the  amount  of  work  and  of  production. 
Gold  Run  produced  $150,000,  in  1865;  $300,000  in  1866;  and  the  yield  for 
1867  is  estimated  at  8500,000.  The  customary  price  for  water  is  12  J  cents  per 
inch  for  12  houre,  and  20  cents  for  24  hours. 

Squire's  CaIJon  Claims. — On  the  southern  lode  of  Squirc's  canon,  in  the 
Gold  Run  district,  are  the  following  claims,  commencing  at  the  exist : 

Frost  &  Co.  began  work  in  1865,  wash  through  an  open  cut,  use  300  inches 
of  watei*,  and  usually  ran  in  day-time  only,  though  they  have  run  night  and 
day  at  times. 

W.  H.  Kinder  began  work  in  1866,  uses  300  inches  of  water,  washes  through 
an  open  cut,  and  nins  in  day-time  only. 

Wentworth  &  Co.  began  work  in  1866,  use  300  inches  of  water  night  and  day, 
and  wash  through  an  open  cut. 

A.  Bell  &  Co.  are  ninning  a  bed  rock  tunnel,  and  have  not  commenced 
washing. 

Wolcott  &  Co.  began  work  in  1867,  and  the  claim  was  sold  in  June  for 
$3,500.  Tliey  use  300  inches  of  water  in  daylight  only,  and  wash  through  an 
open  cut,  but  intend  to  cut  a  tunnel. 

The  Bailey  claim,  consisting  of  21  claims,  each  100  by  200  feet,  has  not  been 
opened,  and  no  work  is  being  done. 

Crader  &  Co.  began  in  1867,  and  use  175  inches  day  and  ni^ht. 

CaSon  Creek  Claim. — The  claims  which  have  their  outlet  mto  Cafion  creek 
are  the  following,  near  the  head  of  Squire's  canon : 

The  Rock  Company  opened  their  claim  in  1866,  and  used  250  inches  of  water, 
running  day  and  night.  They  are  not  piping  now,  but  are  preparing  to  lay  a 
long  pipe  so  as  to  have  a  heavy  pressure  for  1868. 

Hughes  &  Co.  opened  their  claim  in  1866,  but  are  not  at  work  now. 
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1.  S.  Benton  opened  his  claim  in  1867,  and  uses  300  inches  of  water  by  day- 
light only. 

Tbe  Harkness  claim  has  been  worked  by  sluice  and  pipe  for  10  years,  is  now 
taking  650  inches  of  water  day  and  night,  and  draining  through  an  open  cut. 

Behind  Harkness  is  the  claim  of  Halsey  &  Co.,  906  feet  long  by  500  wide, 
which  cannot  be  worked  until  an  outlet  is  obttiined  through  the  claim  in  front. 
A  fonrth  interest  was  offered  for  sale  in  last  February  for  $2,000,  but  no  buyer 
appealed.     It  would  have  found  ready  sale  if  there  had  been  an  outlet. 

Next  to  Harkness,  on  CaSon  creek,  is  the  claim  of  Goding  &  Co.,  who  have 
worked  off  the  top  of  their  claim  as  low  as  they  can  go,  and  are  now  waiting  for 
a  deeper  outlet. 

The  claim  of  Benton  &  Co.,  adjoining,  is  in  a  similar  condition. 

The  Bay  State  claim  was  opened  in  1857,  and  has  been  worked  steadily  since 
whenever  water  could  be  had.  In  1866  it  used  750  inches  day  and  nighty  this 
year  it  used  350.  The  profit  never  has  been  large,  though  the  gross  yield 
has  been  8150,000,  and  the  yield  for  1866  $37,000. 

The  claim  of  A.  Beel  is  in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  Goding. 

GoosLiNO  Ravine  Gl AIMS. — ^Goosling  &  Co.  have  been  at  work  since  1854. 
A  ravine  runs  down  through  the  middle  of  the  claim,  and  they  are  piping  on 
eaeh  side,  using  300  inches  day  and  night  on  one  side,  and  300  inches  in  day- 
time only  on  the  other.     Goosling  ravine  is  in  this  claim. 

Prindle  &  Co.  opened  their  claim  in  1864,  and  used  275  inches  of  water  day 
and  ni^ht  Work  has  been  closed  for  this  season  because  the  pipe  has  advanced 
to  within  50  feet  of  a  ditch,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  warned  the  claim 
owners  that  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  damage  to  the  ditch.  Four 
ditches  cross  this  claim.    The  outlet  is  through  Goosling's  ravine. 

The  Uncle  Abe  claim,  behind  Groosling,  is  irregular  in  shape,  but  is  about 
1,000  feet  long  by  850  feet  wide.  It  was  opened  in  1867,  and  in  April,  May, 
and  June,  yielded  $12,000.  It  was  sold  in  May  for  $6,000.  The  consumption 
of  water  is  275  inches  day  and  night 

LowBB  C  AflON  Creek  Claims. — ^The  claim  of  Winters  &  Co.  has  been  worked 
three  years,  and  is  in  the  same  condition  as  Goding's. 

The  Bay  State  No.  2  is  unopened.  An  offer  of  $3,000  for  the  claim  was 
refosed. 

The  Hall  claim  was  worked  for  two  years,  but  is  idle  this  season  for  want  of 
an  outlet. 

The  claim  of  Taylor,  Moore  &  Co.  is  about  1,000  feet  square,  was  worked  on 
a  snuall  scale  from  1853  till  1865,  and  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  piping  on 
a  large  scale.  It  was  sold  this  year  for  $11,000.  The  yield  in  '^  a  run  of  22 
days,^  as  a  run  of  11  days  day  and  night  is  termed,  is  usually  between  $4,000 
and  $5,000. 

The  Church  claim  was  opened  in  1860,  and  the  yield  in  1866  was  $27,000. 
Three-fifths  of  the  claim  were  sold  in  1865  for  $7,000.  Of  water,  275  inches 
are  used  in  the  day-time  only. 

The  Golden  Gate  claim  began  work  in  1858,  uses  300  inches  of  water  in  day- 
time only,  pays  well,  and  is  the  last  claim  that  tails  immediately  into  Canon 
creek. 

Gold  Run  CajJqn. — The  Gold  Run  claim  be^an  work  in  1859,  uses  300 
inches  of  water  in  the  day-time  only,  has  paid  weU,  and  tails  into  Golden  Run 
ca&OD,  which  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  claim.  An  offer  of  $10,000  for  the 
claim  has  been  refused. 

The  Fitzpatrick  claim,  fronting  on  GU>ld  Run  c^on,  has  lately  been  sold  for 
$^^100,  and  is  now  preparing  to  work  with  300  inches  of  water. 

On  the  south  side  of  Grold  Run  canon,  and  opposite  to  the  Fitzpatrick  claim, 
is  the  Sheldon  claim,  owned  by  the  Dutch  Flat  Water  Company.  It  has  been 
worked  several  years,  but  is  idle  now. 
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The  Hiiyck  and  Htibbard  claim,  fronting  on  Gold  Run  cafion,  has  a  slnice 
tunnel,  but  is  waiting  for  cheaper  water,  and  doing  nothing. 

The  Home  Ticket  has  been  %vorked  fom-  years,  and  uses  350  inches  in  day- 
time.    The  gross  yield  in  May  and  June,  1867,  was  about  $100  per  day. 

The  Newark  was  opened  in  18G3,  uses  300  inches  in  the  day-time,  and  yielded 
about  $75  gross  in  June,  1867. 

Potato  IIavine. — The  following  companies  tail  into  Potato  ravine,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Canon  creek : 

Baldwin  and  Bailey  have  been  at  work  three  years,  using  275  inches  of  water 
in  the  day-time,  and  obtaining  about  $70  gross  per  day. 

The  Hams  claim  is  large  and  unopened. 

The  Fitzpatrick  claim  yields  about  $75  gross  per  day,  was  opened  in  1866, 
and  consumes  330  inches  of  water  in  day-time. 

The  Cedar  Company  have  900  by  800  feet,  began  work  in  1861,  run  300 
inches  day  and  night,  and  obtain  about  $230  in  24  hours.  The  yield  in  1866 
was  $35,000,  one-half  of  it  profit. 

Stewart  and  Kinder  have  500  feet  square,  fronting  on  both  Caiion  creek  and 
Potato  ravine,  but  are  not  at  work.  Along  Canon  creek  there  is  a  rim  rock,  so 
they  will  tail  into  Potato  ravine.     They  refused  an  offer  of  $1,500  for  the  claim. 

The  Judd  and  Griffin  claim,  1,000  feet  square,  has  been  worked  since  1854, 
and  was  sold  in  1866  for  $3,500.  The  yield  is  about  $75  per  day,  with  270 
inches  running  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  To  get  drainage  an  open 
cut  was  made  600  or  700  feet  long  in  the  rim-rock,  and  in  one  place  40  feet  deep. 
.  Huyck  and  Judd  have  one  of  3ie  most  profitable  claims  of  the  district  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Indiana  Hill  caflon,  which  empties  into  the  north  fork  of  the 
American  river.  They  have  been  at  work  since  1854,  use  275  inches  of  water 
in  the  day-time,  and  cleai*ed  $7,000  in  1866. 

The  Hoskin  claim  adjoining  is  open,  but  is  not  worked. 

Indiana  Cement  Mill. — ^ilallory,  Gaylord  &  Co.  are  working  with  an  eight- 
stamp  cement  mill,  driven  by  a  hurdygurdy  wheel.  Their  claim  is  the  only  one 
in  the  district  in  which  the  bed-rock  has  been  reached.  Their  mode  of  getting 
out  dirt  is  to  cut  a  tunnel  60  or  70  feet  on  the  bed-rock,  let  off  a  blast  of  200 
kegs  of  powder,  sluice  off  the  top  dirt,  and  run  the  cement  through  the  mill. 

Indiana  Canon  Claims. — The  following  claims  tail  into  Indiana  Hill  caiion. 

The  Hawkins  claim  was  opened  this  year,  uses  350  inches  night  and  day,  and 
yields  $200  in  24  hours. 

The  Brink  claim  was  opened  in  1864,  but  is  not  worked  now  on  account  of 
disturbance  of  the  telegraph  or  flume  from  which  the  pipe  is  fed.  The  yield  was 
about  $75  per  day,  and  the  quantity  of  water  30  inches.  Work  will  be  i-esumed 
next  year. 

Stewart  and  Prindle  opened  their  claim  in  1867,  use  200  inches  day  and  night, 
and  take  out  about  $100  per  day. 

Moody's  Tail  Sluice. — In'  Canon  creek  Moody  &  Co.  have  a  double  tail 
sluice  2,000  feet  long,  consisting  of  two  flumes,  each  eight  feet  wide  and  about 
four  feet  deep.  This  sluice  cost  $25,000.  The  lower  part  was  canied  away  in 
1862,  and  the  upper  part  was  bmned  and  had  to  be  replaced.  The  }^eld  was 
$10,000  in  1865,  $7,000  in  1866,  and  $3,000  in  the  first  haK  of  1867.  An  offer 
of  $11,000  for  a  third  mterest  was  refused.  The  estimated  receipts  for  1867  are 
$10,000.  Most  of  the  cleaning  up  is  done  in  September  and  October,  when 
there  is  not  much  water  for  piping. 

Kinder's  Tail  Sluice. — Kinder  and  White  have  a  tail  sluice  in  Canon  creek, 
and  claim  the  creek  for  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Moody  &  Co.  In  the  upper 
part  iof  their  claim  they  have  two  sluices  eight  feet  wide  and  700  feet  long.  Half 
of  the  sluice  was  sold  in  1865  for  $3,000,  but  since  then  it  has  become  niiore 
valuable.  The  grade  is  three  inches  to  12  feet.  This  sluice  was  carried  away 
in  1865. 


CompsDies.  Inebei;. 

Golden  Gate :U}0 

Home  Ticket 350 

Newark 300 

Bailey  &  Brother 275 

FJtzpatrick *.  300 

Brogan 300 

Total 5,250 
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The  following  companies  tail  into  the  two  tail  sluioes  in  Ga&on  creek : 

Companiag.  Inches. 

Bock  Creek 275 

Benton  &  Co 350 

Harkness 600 

Bay  State 350 

Bell 300 

German 600 

UncleAbe 275 

Taylor  &  Co 400 

Church 275 

The  Gold  Run  tail  Bluice,  in  Gold  Run  cauon^  is  1,500  feet  long,  six  feet 
"Wide,  and  yields  $6,000  or  $7,000  a  year.     It  tails  into  Caiion  creek. 

Goosling  &  Co.  have  a  tail  sluice  3,000  feet  long  in  Goosling  ravine,  and  four 
oompanies  tail  into  it.    Two  tail  sluices  are  buried  20  or  30  feet  deep  in  this  mine. 

Hayek  and  Judd  have  1,000  feet  of  tail  sluice  in  Indiana  Hill  caiion. 

HosKiNS  Tail  Sluice. — ^The  Hoskins  tail  sluice  is  in  Indiana  Hill  ravine, 
which  is  80  steep  that  the  sluice  is  in  short  sections,  the  longest  24  feet,,  and 
between  the  sections  the  water  pitches  down  over  steep  rocks.  There  are  in  all 
fifteen  boxes  of  main  tail  sluice,  six  or  eight  feet  wide  and  two  or  two  and  a  half 
feet  deep,  with  a  grade  of  eight  inches  to  12  feet. 

Besides  the  main  sluice  boxes  there  are  a  number  of  undercurrent  boxes,  firom 
six  to  nine  feet  wide,  14  inches  deep,  with  a  gi*ade  of  12  or  13  inches  to  12  feet. 
Not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  matter  in  the  main  sluice  gets  into  the  undercur- 
rent, passing  through  a  cast  grating  of  white  iron,  with  openings  an  inch  wide, 
eight  inches  and  a  half  long,  separated  by  bars  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  on  top. 
There  are  usually  from  600  to  1,200  inches  of  water  running  in  the  main  sluice 
and  120  in  the  undercurrent,  which  latter  catches  three  times  as  much  gold  as 
the  former,  because  the  current  is  slower  and  shallower. 

There  are  second  undercurrents,  or  secondaries,  as  they  are  usually  called. 
Their  grade  is  14  or  15  inches  to  the  box,  their  width  30  inches,  and  their  depth 
12.  They  take  one-fifteenth  of  the  water  of  the  undercurrent,  and  catch  one- 
eighth  as  much  gold.  They  are  especially  serviceable  for  catching  quicksilver. 
The  spaces  in  the  grating  are  five  inches  long  and  three-eighths  of  an^nch  wide. 
There  are  three  boxes  of  12  feet  to  each  undercurrent,  and  tw^o  to  each  second- 
ary. The  undercurrents  always  pay  where  the  gold  is  fine,  and  the  secondaries 
are  especially  serviceable  in  steep  canons. 

Dutch  Flat. — ^Dutch  Flat,  on  the  north  side  of  the  divide  between  Bear 
river  and  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  has  for  12  years  been  one  of  the  leading 
hydraulic  camps  of  the  State.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  towns  in  the  mines,  although  the  monthly  gold  yield  was  tlirice  as  great 
ni  1858  as  it  is  now.  There  are  many  comfortable  homes,  most  of  the  people 
consider  themselves  permanent  residents,  and  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  families.  Dutch  Flat,  probably  alone  of  all  the  mining  towns,  has 
never  been  burned  down,  and  only  one  house  has  been  burned.  The  shipment 
of  gold  in  Januarv,  1867,  was  $31,600,-  in  February,  833,000;  in  Maich, 
843,000 ;  in  April,  '^74,000 ;  in  May,  $66,000  3  and  in  June,  $60,000.  These 
shipments  included  much  from  Gold  Run. 

Most  of  the  soft  ffravel  that  covered  the  Blue  lead,  and  that  could  be  washed 
down  readily  with  the  pipe,  has  been  washed  away,  and  the  blue  cement,  which 
is  too  hard  for  the  pipe,  and  perhaps  not  rich  enough  for  the  stamp,  has  been 
reached;  and  most  of  the  claims  are  now  lying  idle  in  the  hope  that  some  other 
»?')de  will  be  devised  of  working  them. 

The  principal  claims  at  Dutch  Flat,  commencing  on  Bear  river,  at  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  district,  are  the  following : 

Phcesix  akd  American, — ^The  Phoenix,  900  feet  long  by  300  wide,  was 
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opened  in  1857  and  was  worked  until  1865,  with  an  average  yield  of  $150  and 
an  expense  of  $60  per  day.  All  the  soft  gravel  has  been  washed  and  the  hard 
cement  remains.    The  depth  to  the  bed  rock  is  not  known. 

The  American,  900  feet  long  by  400  feet  wide,  was  opened  in  1857,  and  was 
worked  for  six  yeai^  as  a  hydraulic  claim,  yielding  $150  per  day.  It  will  not 
pay. now  for  piping,  and  Chinamen  are  sluicing  in  it. 

Buckeye. — The  Buckeye  was  opened  as  a  sluicing  clmm  in  1854,  and  it  was 
piped  from  1857  till  1867,  and  may  be  regarded  as  worked  out  for  the  hydraulic 
process.  It  has  used  250  inches  of  water  and  employed  from  four  to  six  men. 
An  incline  was  sunk  250  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  workings  to  the 
bed  rock,  and  the  cement  taken  out  in  going  down  yielded  $8  to  the  car-load, 
and  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  gold  was  washed  out.  If  this  statement  be 
correct,  and  if  the  cement  found  in  the  incline  was  a  fair  average  of  all  in  the 
claim,  the  Buckej'c  is  an  extremely  valuable  piece  of  property. 

Dutch  Flat  and  Queen  City. — The  Dutch  Flat,  1,800  by  900  feet,  was 
opened  in  1857,  and  is  still  at  work  with  12  men.  The  yield  is  from  $200  to 
$400  per  day.  The  soft  gravel  ml\  last  another  season.  The  company  com- 
menced work  in  1854,  cutting  a  tunnel  for  drainage,  but  after  going  450  feet  and 
spending  $46,000  on  it,  they  gave  it  up.  Some  of  the  rock  was  so  hard  that 
they  paid  $85  50  per  lineal  foot. 

The  Queen  City,  900  by  250  feet,  began  piping  in  1858,  and  will  exhaust  its 
soft  gravel  this  year.  Four  men  are  employed  j  the  yield  is  $130  to  $150  per 
daj',  and  200  or  250  inches  of  water  are  used. 

Bear  River  and  Teaff. — ^The  Bear  River  claim,  900  by  400,  was  opened 
in  1856,  and  will  be  exhausted,  so  far  as  the  soft  gravel  is  concerned,  this  year. 
Four  men  are  employed,  250  inches  of  water  are  used,  and  the  yield  is  $150  per 
day. 

TeaflPs  claim,  900  by  310.  foot  on  one  side  of  the  hiU,  and  1,500  by  900  on 
the  other  sido^  was  opened  as  a  pipe  claim  in  1855,  and  the  soft  gravel  will  bo 
worked  out  next  year.  From  1857  to  1860  125  inches  of  water  were  used,  and 
the  average  yield  was  $100  per  day.  About  80  feet  have  been  washed  away 
from  nearly  the  entire  area  of  the  claim.  The  amount  of  water  used  is  250  inches, 
at  an  expense  of  $30  per  day ;  four  meu  are  employed  at  $3  e€^h  ]  the  total 
expenses  are  about  $50  per  day,  and  the  yield  $150.  The  head  of  water  for 
piping  is  120  feet. 

From  Boston  to  Yankee. — ^The  Boston  claim,  900  by  450  feet,  was  opened 
as  a  hydraulic  claim  in  1855,  and  the  soft  gravel  will  all  be  washed  away  this 
year.  Four  men  are  employed,  250  inches  of  water  are  pm'chased,  and  the  yield 
IS  $150  per  day. 

The  Gray  Eagle,  900  by  300  feet,  was  piped  from  1858  till  this  year,  and 
now  the  soft  gravel  has  all  disappeared.  The  yield  was  $150  per  day,  and  250 
or  300  inches  were  used  per  day. 

The  North  Star  was  worked  as.a  drift  claim  for  a  long  time,  and  then  piped. 
The  soft  gravel  is  all  gone,  and  the  claim  is  lying  idle. 

The  Union  is  working,  and  paying  good  wages  to  two  men. 

The  Yankee,  at  the  junction  of  Dutch  Flat  ravine  with  Bear  river,  has  worked 
off  nearly  all  the  soft  gravel.  In  1858  and  1859  it  was  worked  as  a  drift  clmm 
by  16  men,  and  it  yielded  250  ounces  (about  $4,500)  per  month. 

Drift  Claims. — The  Blue  Cut  struck  pay  in  1856  as  a  drift  claim,  and  paid 
very  high  for  a  time,  and  now  pays  $400  per  month.  Four  men  are  employed, 
and  the  claim  is  still  worked  bv  drifting. 

The  Potosi,  a  drift  claim,  pays  200  ounces  per  month  to  12  men  drifting  day 
and  night. 

The  Whynot  Company  is  worked  as  a  drifting  claim ;  yield  not  ascertained. 

The  Badger  has  22  feet  of  drifting  dirt,  and  has  been  very  rich,  but  is  working 
now  on  a  small  scale.    In  four  years  it  paid  $192,000  of  dividends 
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Mill  Claims. — The  Ohio  claim  has  a  four-stamp  cement  mill,  which  started 
this  year  and  pays  well.  The  cement  is  hauled  out  with  a  mule.  The  soft 
gravel  has  been  sluiced  off  from  the  top. 

The  erection  of  a  mill  has  been  commenced  on  the  Baker  claim. 

The  German  Company  intend  to  build  a  mill. 

Othek  Claims. — ^The  Deep  Shaft  claim  is  the  property  of  the  Water  Com- 
pany, and  is  worked  by  the  hydraulic  process,  but  the  supply  of  water  is  irregu- 
lar.   When  there  are  250  inches  of  water  the  yield  is  about  8150  per  day. 

The  Iowa  claim  uses  250  inches,  and  pays  $150  per  day,  but  did  not  pay  more 
than  $100  previous  to  1866.     The  soft  gravel  will  be  worked  out  next  year. 

The  North  Star  yielded  $150  per  day  for  four  or  five  years,  but  the  soft  gravel 
Is  all  gone  now. 

Between  Dutch  Flat  Ravine  and  Squire's  Caiion  are  a  number  of  hydraulic 
claims  that  have  been  worked  many  years,  and  have  paid  very  little  more  than 
expenses. 

Teaff's  Tail  Sluice. — James  Teaff,  who  owns  one  of  the  piping  claims  at 
Dntch  Flat,  also  owns  a  tail  sluice — ^probably  the  largest  one  in  the  State.  The 
total  length  is  5,500  feet ;  2,500  feet  long,  five  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  26  inches 
deep,  in  a  tunnel,  and  3,000  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide  outside.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  tunnel  and  sluice  cost  $55,000  in  money  and  four  years'  time,  and  was 
completed  in  1863.  The  Teaff,  Dutch  Flat,  Queen  City,  Bear  River,  Franklin, 
Boston,  and  Iowa  companies,  with  1,550  inches  of  water,  tail  into  it.  It  is 
paved  all  the  way  with  boulders  14  inches  deep.  The  grade  is  10  inches  to  12 
feet,  but  eight  inches  would  have  been  better.  At  intervals  of  120  feet  there  are 
Mis  or  dumps  two  feet  and  a  half  high  in  the  tunnel  and  five  feet  high  outside. 
These  dumps  are  of  great  service  in  breaking  up  pieces  of  cement. 

Boalders  10  and  15  inches  in  diameter  are  constantly  rushing  through  the  sluice, 
and  some  of  20  inches  frequently  pass.  The  great  weight  of  these  boulders 
msbing  along  at  a  speed  of  nearly  10  miles  an  hour  tries  the  sluice  severely, 
and  the  rock  bottom  is  always  worn  down  about  two  inches  in  three  months, 
and  half  of  the  paving  boulders  are  broken  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  further  use. 

The  rock  for  the  paving  is  obtained  by  putting  an  iron  grate  in  a  sloping  posi- 
tion in  the  sluice.  The  bars  of  the  grate  are  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  and  eight 
inches  apart,  so  everything  small  passes  through.  A  Chinaman  stands  by  the 
gnXe,  examines  every  boulder  that  stops,' lays  the  good  ones  on  one  side,  and 
throws  the  others  over. 

Every  evening  15  or  20  pounds  of  quicksilver  are  put  into  the  sluice,  and  the 
lar^t  amount  in  the  sluice  at  one  time  is  900  pounds.  The  owner  of  the 
slmce  never  buys  any  quicksilver,  but  has  it  to  sell,  for  he  catches  more  than  ho 
pnts  in.  He  cleans  up  several  sections — a  section  is  between  two  dumps — ^between 
Saturday  night  and  Monday  morning,  which  time  he  has  for  cleaning  up  under 
a  contract  with  the  companies.  Six  men  are  employed  20  hours — 12  days'  work — 
in  cleaning  up  a  section  of  ten  boxes  or  120  feet,  and  the  expense,  including 
new  stone  and  repairing,  is  $3  75  per  box.  The  yield  is  usually  $25  per  box, 
or  $250  per  section,  at  a  clean  up,  and  there  are  416  boxes  in  the  sluice.  Three 
men  are  constantly  employed  in  looking  after  the  sluice,  and  extra  men  are 
engaged  to  clean  up. 

The  companies  which  tail  into  the  tunnel  have  about  600  feet  of  their  own 
shuoes. 

Dbaixage  of  Bear  River. — ^Bear  river,  opposite  to  Dutch  Flat,  is  70  feet 
deep,  with  tailings,  the  mass  of  which  extends  for  some  miles  above  and  many 
helow.  It  has  been  proposed  to  cut  a  tunnel  three  miles  long  from  Bear  river  at 
Secret  ravine  through  the  railroad  divide  to  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river, 
the  bed  of  which  is  1,000  feet  lower  than  that  of  Bear  river.  It  is  supposed  that 
an  immense  profit  would  be  derived  from  such  an  enterprise,  though  the  cost  of 
nmking  a  tunnel  for  that  length  11  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high,  at  840  per  foot, 
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would  be  about  $630,000.  Tlie  bed  of  Bear  river,  opposite  Dutcli  Flat,  never 
was  flumed,  and  is  probably  quite  rich.  The  present  deposit  of  tailings  began  to 
accumulate  in  1858  or  1859.  They  rise  about  two  feet  per  month  from  February 
till  September,  and  then  the  floods  of  winter  cany  away  a  considerable  portion  of 
them. 

South  Placer  Quartz  Regulations. — There  is  no  general  quartz  reg'Ua- 
tion  for  Placer  county ;  each  district  has  its  own  rules. 

The  following  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  South  Plaoer  quartz  regulations : 

Any  person  may  take  up  and  pre-empt  one  claim  of  200  feet  in  length  on  the  lode  by  200 
feet  in  width,  (following  tne  dip  of  the  lode,)  with  all  dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  courses,  with 
all  precious  metals  therein  contained.  Such  claims  shall  be  valid  by  the  locator's  posting 
one  notice  thereupon,  naming  the  number  of  feet  claimed  each  way  from  said  notice  ;  desig- 
nating, if  possible,  by  croppings,  the  general  direction  of  said  lude,  but  if  no  croppings  are 
visible,  then  by  the  words  easterly,  westerly,  northerly,  or  southerly,  as  the  case  may  be;  but 
in  no  case  shall  a  location  of  a  claim  be  invalid  by  reason  of  any  misapprehension  in  i-egard 
to  the  direction  of  said  lode.  Notices  of  locations  shall  bo  put  upon  the  records  ofthis 
district,  together  with  filin?  a  copy  of  the  same  with  the  recorder,  which  shall  give  as  full  a 
description  as  possible  of  the  claim. 

All  claims  shall  be  recorded  as  above  specified  within  20  days  from  the  date  of  their  notice. 

All  claims  in  this  district  shall  be  held  by  working  the  same,  the  work  to 
amount  to  at  least  one  full  day's  work  to  each  claim  in  each  company  in  every 
month  in  good  faith  j  and  after  the  sum  of  $50  to  each  name  in  such  company  shall 
have  been  expended  upon  the  claim,  on  application  to  the  recorder  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  go  and  see  the  work,  and  if  he  finds  that  the  said  amount  of  work  or 
money  has  been  expended  as  before  stated,  he  shall  give  to  the  parties  owning 
or  their  representatives  a  certificate  stating  that  the  said  amount  of  work  and 
money  has  been  expended,  which  entitles  the  owners  to  lay  over  and  suspend 
work  for  the  term  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  said  application,  and  the  claim 
will  not  be  considered  forfeited  until  after  the  said  six  months  has  expired. 

Canada  Hill  and  Lone  Star  Regulations. — The  quartz  regulations  of 
Canada  Hill  allow  200  feet  on  the  lode  to  each  person,  and  50  feet  on  each  side, 
and  10  feet  on  every  cross-lode  j  and  requke  five  days'  work  per  month  for  each 
individual  claim  or  share. 

In  the  Lone  Star  district,  west  of  Auburn,  the  regulations  allow  200  feet  to  each 
person,  and  300  feet  on  each  side.  A  company's  claim  may  be  held  for  the  first 
year  by  doing  work  of  the  value  of  $25  \vithin  60  days  after  the  location ;  and 
an  equal  amount  of  work  will  hold  it  for  any  subsequent  year. 

Green  Emigrant. — The  Green  Emigrant  mine,  thi*ce  miles  northwest  from 
Auburn,  is  1,000  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  appears  to  nin  north  65^  west,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  veins  that  seem  to  concentrate  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  in 
which  a  rich  deposit  has  been  found. 

"^  The  vein  which  runs  through  the  hill  is  called  the  Green  Emigrant,  is  three 
feet  wide,  and  dips  45®  to  the  southwest.  The  foot-wall  is  serpentine  and  the 
hanging  wall  talcose  slate  and  schist.  The  vein  itself  near  the  surface  seems 
to  be  decomposed  quartz,  talcose,  and  schist.  The  middle  parallel  vein  is  18 
inches  wide  and  nearly  vertical,  and  the  vein  matter  is  like  that  in  the  Green 
Emigrant.  The  southwestern  vein  is  four  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  dips  45* 
to  the  east.  The  vein  matter  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  two.  There  are  spaces 
of  50  feet  between  these  parallel  veins  at  the  surface,  but  it  is  supposed  that  they 
unite  150  feet  below  the  surface.  The  walls  of  the  middle  vein  and  the  hang- 
ing wall  x)f  the  southern  vein  are  talcose  slate  j  and  the  foot-wall  of  the  latter 
vein  is  a  hard  rock  resembling  sienite.  A  shaft  was  sunk  10  feet  in  the  south- 
western vein,  and  the  rock  averaged  $10  per  ton.  The  mine  was  discovered  in 
1864,  and  not  more  than  50  tons  have  been  crushed,  yielding  $100  per  ton.  The 
yield  for  the  first  two  years  was  $20,000,  but  the  proprietors  refuse  to  tell  what 
it  lias  been  since.  Rumor,  which  probably  exaggerates  grossly,  says  that  $100,000 
have  been  taken  out  in  a  hand  mortar  in  the  first  six  months  of  1867.     That 
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many  rich  speciincns  have  been  obtained  is  indubitable.  All  the  work  in  the 
mine,  esoept  on  rare  occasions,  is  done  by  two  partnera  in  it,  and  strangers  are 
not  permitted  to  enter.  The  rich  deposit  is  found  in  streaks  near  the  walls. 
The  mine  is  opened  by  a  tunnel  225  feet  long.  The  mine  owners  say  the  whole 
Mil  will  pay — ^the  rock  for  crushing  and  the  gravel  for  washing. 

The  first  extension  of  the  Green  Emigi-ant  on  the  north  is  600  feet  long,  and 
18  being  opened  or  examined  by  cross  cuts.  Some  auriferous  talcose  slate  has 
been  found,  but  so  far  no  vein. 

Monaban  &  Co.  have  2,000  feet  on  the  same  vein,  and  have  done  nothing. 

The  Wells  claim  is  2,400  feet  long,  and  the  vein  is  five  feet  wide.  There  are 
two  shafts,  one  50  and  the  other  40  feet  deep.  Forty  tons  have  been  crushed, 
and  they  yielded  $12  50  per  ton  on  an  average,  after  the  specimens  had  been 
picked  out. 

The  first  extension  south  of  the  Green  Emigrant  is  2,000  feet  long.  A  shaft 
has  been  sunk  25  feet,  and  the  vein  is  18  inches  wide.     The  rock  prospects  welk 

New  York  and  Empire. — The  New  York  mine,  formerly  known  as  the  Con- 
rad, one  mile  west  of  Auburn,  has  three  veins,  each  two  feet  wide,  not  more  than 
200  feet  apart 

The  Empire  Company,  at  Ophir,  has  11,000  feet  of  claims  on  various  veins, 
and  is  working  in  a  shaft  35  feet  deep,  in  a  vein  two  feet  wide.  The  mill 
has  10  stamps,  and  began  to  run  in  March  of  this  year.  The  average  yield  is 
S8  per  ton,  exclusive  of  the  snlphurets,  which  are  not  saved.  An  experiment  was 
made  in  this  mill  of  working  thq^  fioat  quartz,  which  covers  the  whole  country 
near  Ophir,  but  it  did  not  pay.  The  working  vein  is  in  giianite  and  runs  north 
and  south.     The  mill  was  burned  down  in  July,  after  it  was  visited. 

ScHXABLE. — ^The  Julianne  or  Schnable  mine,  on  Jenny  Lind  Flat,  near 
Ophir,  is  2,000  feet  long  on  a  vein  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  running  north  and 
south  in  granite,  and  dipping  80°  to  the  east.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  105  feet, 
and  drifts  have  been  run  50  feet  below  the  surface,  1,200  feet  on  the  vein,  in  pay 
all  the  way.  The  pay  is  evenly  distributed  through  the  vein,  and  the  average 
yield  of  free  gold,  as  reported  by  the  proprietor,  is  $6  per  ton ;  but  the  general 
impression  in  the  neighborhoo<l  is  that  the  mine  is  quite  valuable.  The  expense 
for  stopping  out  is  $2  per  ton,  and  the  total  expense  $4.  The  croppings  have 
paid  for  2,()00  feet  on  the  surface.  The  rock  contains  seven  per  cent,  of  snlphu- 
rets, which  assay  $147  per  ton,  or  610  per  ton  of  rock.  There  is  a  five-stamp 
mill  which  has  been  ranning  for  two  years  and  a  half,  working  25  or  30  tons 
per  week. 

Walter  and  St.  Lawtie:^ce. — The  Walter  mine,  900  feet,  at  Hamberg 
Flat,  is  on  a  vein  which  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  averages  18  inches 
in  thickness,  and  dips  80**  to  the  southwest.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  45  feet. 
and  drifts  have  been  run  48  feet  on  the  vein  in  pay  rock  all  the  way.  There  is 
slate  wall  on  both  sides,  but  in  some  places  the  gi*anite  comes  to  the  west  wall. 
Some  very  rich  specimens  have  been  found.  The  mine  has  no  mill.  Twenty 
tons  have  been  crushed,  and  the  yield  was  613  per  ton. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Company  has  three  claims.  The  St.  La\\Tence  vein,  on 
which  they  are  working,  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  dips  southeast  65°,  and 
is  20  inches  wide.  The  claim  on  t'his  vein  is  1,400  feet  long.  A  shaft  has 
been  simk  75  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  85  feet  in  pay  all  the  way.  The 
^•alls  are  granite,  with  a  slaty  gouge  about  an  inch  thick  on  each  side.  The 
sJorface  was  worked  with  a  profit  by  Mexicans  for  many  years.  The  St.  Lawrence 
claim  on  the  Boulder  vein  is  2,400  feet  long.  The  vein  is  three  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  and  has  the  same  course,  dip,  and  walls  as  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  shaft  has 
been  sunk  75  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  75  feet.  An  assay  of  the  snlphurets 
ahows  $138  gold  and  8158  silver  per  ton.  An  assay  of  dry  slum  showed  $19 
gohl  and  $46  silver  per  ton. 

GoLBEX  BtTLE. — The  Golden  Rule  Company,  of  Sacramento,  (to  be  distin- 
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gaisbed  from  the  Golden  Rule  Company  of  San  Francisco,  which  has  a  valnable 
mine  on  the  Mother  lode  in  Tuolumne  county,)  has  claims,  each  2,000  feet  long, 
on  three  parallel  veins  nine  miles  south-southwest  of  Aubuni.  The  eastern  vein 
is  three,  feet  thick,  and  has  been  opened  by  a  shaft  250  feet  deep  and  drifts  160 
feet  long  on  the  vein,  all  the  way  in  rock  that  averages  $12  to  the  ton.  The 
middle  vein  is  two  feet  thick,  and  the  rock  averages  $8.  This  is  100  feet 
from  the  eastern  vein,  has  been  reached  by  a  cross-drift  from  it,  and  a  drift  in 
the  vein  has  been  run  60  feet.  The  western  vein  is  60  feet  distant,  in  fifteen 
inches  wide,  and  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  75  feet  by  a  shaft,  and  to  a  length 
of  50  feet  by  drifts.  The  eastern  and  middle  veins  show  quartz  of  the  same 
quality ;  the  western  has  a  bluish  hard  quartz,  containing  more  free  gold  than 
the  others,  which  have  white  quartz  and  sulphurets.  A  20-stamp  mill  is  going 
up,  and  also  a  reverberatoiy  furnace,  with  a  capacity  to  roast  a  ton  at  a  charge. 
The  sulphurets  are  to  be  concentrated  with  Hungerford's  concentrator.  There  is 
i^75-hor8e  power  steam  engine  and  steam  hoisting  works.  For  hoistings  a  flat 
wire  rope  is  used. 

Stewart's  Flat,  American  Bar,  and  Damascus. — Stewart's  Flat  mine, 
1,350  feet  iong,  is  on  a  vein  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  running  north-northeast 
and  south-southwest,  in  granite  walls.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  120  feet,  and 
drifts  liave  been  run  380  feet  on  the  vein  in  pay  all  the  way.  The  average 
yield  m  $15  per  ton.  The  mine  was  worked  from  1862  to  1864,  and  was  then 
left  idle  till  this  spring,  when  work  was  resumed.    There  is  a  five-stamp  mill. 

At  American  Bar,  two  miles  below  Michigan^luff,  a  quartz  mill  is  being  built. 

The  Damascus  qu^z  mine,  at  Damascus,  was  worked  for  three  years,  paying 
a  profit  part  of  the  time,  and  has  been  idle  for  the  last  three  years.  The  vein  in 
12  feet  wide  and  the  mill  has  five  stamps. 

Red  Stone. — ^The  Red  Stone,  10  miles  north  of  Dutch  Flat,  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river,  is  2,400  feet  long,  on  a  vein  which 
runs  northwest  and  southeast,  and  is  five  and  a  half  feet  wide,  between  granite 
and  talcose  slate.  A  depth  of  165  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been 
run  30  feet  in  the  vein.  The  rock,  so  far  as  examined,  is  veiy  rich.  A  four- 
stamp  mill  has  been  running;  and  an  I9-stamp  mill  is  now  in  the  com*se  of 
erection. 

There  is  a  mill  of  two  stamps  erected  in  Bear  Valley,  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
pecting the  Champion  and  the  Blue  Belle  lodes,  both  of  which  yield  excellent 
quartz. 

Canada  Hill. — Canada  Hill,  on  the  Forest  Hill  ridge,  10  miles  west  of 
the  summit,  has  a  number  of  quartz  lodes,  some  of  which  are  very  promising  at 
the  suiface.  The  gulches  about  the  hill  are  full  of  rough  gold  and  gold-bearing 
quartz.  Most  of  the  miners  there  are  Mexicans.  The  Secret  mill,  built  four 
years  ago,  ran  two  yeai*s  and  is  now  standing  idle. 

The  Buena  Vista  Company  are  opening  a  quartz  claim. 

Bald  Mountain,  two  miles  east  of  Canada  Hill,  is  covered  with  float-quartz^ 
and  many  of  the  pieces  contain  specks  of  gold  plainly  visible.  There  has  been 
much  prospecting  for  lodes,  but  none  of  any  size  have  been  found. 

Harpendikg  Mine. — The  Gold  Quarry  Company's  property,  familiarly 
known  as  the  Banker  or  Harpendin^  mine,  is  situated  near  Lincoln,  on  a  deposit 
similar  to  that  of  Quail  Hill,  in  Calaveras  county.  The  ores  are  delivered  by 
x>ntract  at  40  cents  per  ton.  A  40-stamp  mill  is  at  work,  orushing  about  five 
x)ns  daily  to  the  stamp.  The  labor  is  principally  Chinese.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  entire  extraction  and  treatment  is  within  $1  per  ton. 

Professor  Silliman,  in  a  paper  on  the  Harpending  and  Quail  Hill  depodta. 
says: 

Accompanying  the  enUre  mass  of  decomposition  at  both  localities,  occnr  both  gold  and 
silyer,  disseminated  with  romarkable  nniformity  in  all  parts  of  the  ore  ffronnd.  At  Whiskey 
Hill  films  of  metallic  silver  are  visible  upon  the  talcose  masses,  stained  green  by  malacl^te 
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or  duTflocolIa.  The  gold  is  nunelj  seen  tii  $iiUj  beine  moetlj  obscnxed  bj  the  v&cy  rusty 
lod  highly-stained  chairacter  of  the  associated  materials.  Bat  It  is  rare  that,  on  washing;  a 
amaU  qnantitT  of  any  of  the  contents  of  these  spreat  deposits,  gold  is  not  found  in  angular 
grains  or  small  ragged  masses,  from  the  size  of  a  few  grains'  weight  to  impalpable  dust. 
Knggets  of  several  pennyweights  occur  occasionally.  This  gold  has  evidently  accompanied 
the  sulphurets  and  been  left  in  its  original  position  and  condition  by  their  decocnposition. 
There  can  be  litUe  doubt'  that  the  eold  of  uie  gulches  adjoining  these  deposits  has  been 
derived  from  them.  At  Whiskey  HiU  the  gulch  gold  ceases  to  be  found  as  soon  as  the  limits 
of  this  deposit  are  passed ;  and  the  same  is  true  at  Quail  Hill.  The  occurrence  of  deposits 
of  this  nature  throughout  tho  ranee  of  the  foot  hills  seems  to  offer  the  best  solution  which  has 
raggested  itself  of  Uie  origin  of  the  placer  gold,  which  is  found  in  situations  so  far  removed 
fruD  the  gold  belt  of  the  upper  sierras,  lud  away  from  sources  usually  recognized  ns  those 
to  which  placer  gold  may  be  referred.  •  »  •  *  « 

The  chemical  results  of  the  extensive  decomposition  of  metallic  sulpbids  which  has  in 
former  times  occurred  at  these  localities  offer  an  interesting  problem  in  chemical  geology. 
The  sulphur  bas  been  removed  chiefly  as  sulphuric  acid,  beyond  doubt,  which  has  combined 
with  iron  and  copper  to  form  sulphates  of  those  metals.  These  have,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
wpeared,  being  washed  out  by  toe  atmospheric  waters,  and  liave  followed  the  drainage  of 
toe  country.  At  Whiskey  Hill  I  found  the  sulphate  of  iron,  (coquimbite,)  sulphate  of  cop- 
per,  (cyanosite,)  and  alum.  The  water  of  the  shaft  contains  copper  enough  to  redden  the 
iron  tools.         •••#»^«» 

From  all  the  evidence  presented,  we  seem  justified  in  regarding  these  remarkable  metallic 
depoiits  as  segregated  veins,  holding  a  pretty  uniform  and  high  tenor  of  gold  and  silver* 
associated  witn  and  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  extended  masses  of  metallic  sulphur- 
its  and  quartzose  matter,  and  carrying,  at  times,  ores  of  copper,  the  commercial  value  of 
which  is,  however,  entirely  subordinate  to  that  of  the  precious  metals  which  are  found  to 
these  veins  6x  ore  clutfm^Li. 


SECTIOlf  II. 

NEVADA   COUNTY. 

Nevada  oonnty^  California,  has  for  its  eastern  boundary  the  dividing  line 
between  California  and  Nevada  State ;  extends  across  the  snmmit  and  down  tho 
westerly  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  to  the  foot  hills  that  border  the 
Ctttem  edge  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  Its  northerly  and  southerly  I>oundaries 
are  the  Middle  Yuba  and  Bear  rivers,  to  the  sources  of  those  streams;  thence 
doe  east  to  the  State  line.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  65  miles,  having 
an  average  breadth  of  20,  and  containing  about  1,300  square  miles.  It  is  near 
the  middle  of  the  great  gold  region  that  stretches  along  the  westerly  slope  of 
the  mountain  chain,  extends  entirely  across  the  auriferous  belt,  and  in  the  last 
nineteen  years  has  produced  more  gold  than  any  tract  of  country  of  equal  extent 
in  the  world.*  The  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  ranges  from  800  to 
1,000  feet,  along  the  foot  hills,  and  rises  to  8,000  apd  9,000  feet  in  places  on 
the  snmmit,  thus  affording  a  great  variety  of  climates.  On  and  near  the  summit 
tbe  ground  is  covered  with  snow  for  more  than  half  the  year,  while  at  the  foot 
Ulk  snow  and  ice  are  seldom  seen. 

Several  streams,  which  have  their  sources  high  up  in  the  mountains,  flow 

westerly  through  the  county,  and  empty  into  the  main  Yuba  or  Bear  river.    The 

most  considerable  of  these  are  the  South  Yuba,  Deer  creek,  and  Greenhorn^ 

which,  with  their  tributaries,  have  cut  deep  channels  in  the  primitive  rock. 

Between  theee  streams  and  those  forming  the  northerly  and  southerly  boundarici 
•"      ■  I ■■     ■  ■■,.,.■■  ^  » 

*  Professor  B.  Silliman  says  of  the  product  of  the  valley  district : 

**The  place  has  obtained  a  well-earned  celebrity  as  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  gold 
mrts-mininir  districts  in  California.  Quartz  mining  was  begun  here  as  early  as  1850,  and 
ass  been  continued,  on  the  whole,  with  a  steadily  increasing  success,  to  the  present  time. 

"It  is  difficult  to  obtain  exact  statistics  of  the  total  product  of  the  Grass  Valley  quarta 
nines,  but  it  is  believed  by  those  best  able  to  form  a  trustworthy  opinion  on  this  subject 
that  the  product  in  JS66  was  probably  not  less  than  $2,000,000,  while  for  the  whole  period 
tan  18&l-flar  14  years— it  was  probably  in  excess  of  123,000,000." 
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of  the  tjounty  are  four  mam  ridges  running  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  moun- 
tain chain,  and  varying  in  length  from  25  to  40  miles.  These  ridges  are  com- 
posed mainly  of  gravel  and  alluvial  deposits,  the  debris  from  the  higher  moun- 
tains, and  matter  of  volcanic  origin.  In  places  the  bed  rock  rises  nearly  to  the 
surface,  but  in  general  the  alluvium  is  from  100  to  200  feet  in  depth,  and  at  the 
higher  elevations  is  covered  with  basaltic  rocks  and  a  deep  volcamc  cement. 
The  volcanic  covering  is  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  .extended  over  a  much 
larger  area  than  at  present,  forming  extensive  table  lands,  but  in  course  of  time 
has  been  worn  away  on  the  lower  portions  ond  along  the  margins  of  the  ridges, 
leaving  the  alluvium  as  the  upper  surface,  and  which  now  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal field  for  hydraulic  mining.* 

*  Profeflsor  SilUman,  in  an  article  pablished  in  Bean*8  Directory  of  Nevada,  says  of  the 
general  geological  character  of  the  Grass  Valley  district: 

**  The  gold-bearing  rocks  at  this  place  are  mostly  highly  metamorphic  schists  or  sandstone 
passing  into  diorite  or  greenstone  syenite.  These  greenstones,  seemingly  crystaline,  are 
probably  only  highly  altered  sedimentary  rocks,  containing  a  large  amount  of  protoxide  of 
iron  witn  sulphuret  of  iron.  In  some  parts  of  the  district  slaty  rocks  occnr,  more  or  less 
talcose  or  ohloritic  in  character ;  masses  of  serpentine  also  abound,  forming  at  times  one 
wall  of  the  quartz  veins.  This  serpentine  is  probably  metamorphic  of  the  magnesian  rocks 
last  named.  The  red  soil,  seen  almost  everywhere  in  the  Grass  Valley  district,  has  its  origin 
from  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron  contained  in  the  greenstones  and  diorites,  and  set  at  liberty 
by  its  decomposition. 

'*The  line  of  contact  between  the  gold-bearing  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  Grass  Valley 
and  the  granites  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  met  on  the  road  to  the  town  of  Nevada,  about  a  half 
mile  before  coming  to  Deer  creek.  The  talcose  and  chloritic  slates  are  seen  to  the  north,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Peck  load,  and  in  the  slate  districts  of  Deer  creek. 

**The  dip  and  strike  of  the  rocks  in  the  Grass  Valley  region  is  seen  to  vary  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  district  Following  the  course  of  Wolf  creek,  a  tributary  of  &ar  river, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  valley  of  this  stream — which  is  Grass  Valley — as  well  as  of  its 
principal  branches,  follows,  in  the  main,  the  line  or  strike  of  the  rocks.  .  In  the  absence  of 
an  accurate  map  of  the  region  it  may  not  be  easy  to  make  this  statement  evident.  But  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  chief  mines  of  this  district  will  recall  the  fact  that  the  course  of  tho 
veins  in  the  Forest  Sprinn  location,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  district,  is  nearly  north 
And  south — ^N.  about  20^  £. — with  a  very  flat  dip  to  the  east ;  while  at  the  Eureka  mine,  on 
Eureka  Hill,  about  four  miles  to  the  northward,  the  course  of  the  vein  is  nearly  east  and 
west,  with  a  dip  to  the  south  of  about  78  degrees.  Again,  commencing  at  North  Gold  Hill 
and  following  toe  course  of  the  famous  vein  which  bears  the  names  of  Gold  Hill,  Massacha- 
netts  Hill,  and  New  York  Hill,  we  find  the  veins  conforming  essentially  to  the  southerly 
course  of  the  stream,  with  an  easterly  dip.  The  North  Star,  on  Weimar  Hill,  has  likewise 
the  same  general  direction  of  dip.  Near  Miller's  ravine,  at  £1  Dorado  mill.  Wolf  creek  makes 
A  sudden  bend  to  the  left  or  east,  leaving  the  Lone  Jack,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Allison 
Ranch  mines  to  the  west.  All  these  last-named  mines  are  found  to  possess  a  westerly  dip, 
showing  the  existence  of  a  synclinal  axis  running  between  the  base  of  New  York  Hill  and 
the  mines  havinp^  westerly  dips  last  named,  along  which,  probably,  the  veins  will,  if  explored 
in  depth,  bo  found  *m  basin.^  The  dip  at  Lone  Jack  is  about  3(P  west{  at  Allison  Kanch 
it  is  about  45^  west.  Just  below  the  Allison  Ranch  mine  Wolf  cieek  again  makes  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  left;  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  and  then  resumes  ite  former  course  with  the  same 
abruptness.  A  mile  lower  down,  where  it  strikes  the  Forest  Springs  locations,  we  find  the 
Morambagua  inclosed  in  syenitic  rocks,  dipping  at  a  very  low  an^le  to  the  east;  a  dip  is  seen 
also,  at  a  still  less  angle,. in  the  Shamrock,  yet  further  south.  There  is  probably  a  saddle  or 
anticlinal  axis  below  the  Allison  Ranch  mine,  due  to  the  elevation  of  the  syenitic  mass,  whieb, 
it  seems  probable,  sets  in  at  the  sharp  bend  in  the  stream,  before  alluded  to,  and  where  the 
ravine  trail  joins  it.     The  stream  probably  runs  pretty  nearly  in  the  basin  oif  the  synclinal. 

''The  rocks  on  the  east  side  of  Wolf  creek,  ana  above  Forest  Springs  locations,  dip 
westerly.  Such  is  the  case  at  Kate  Hayes  and  with  the  veins  on  Osbom  lull.  The  middle 
branch  of  the  creek  sweeps  around  to  the  east,  forms  its  junction  with  the  north  fork,  and 
the  veins  explored  there  near  its  upper  waters,  as  at  Union  Hill,  the  Burdette  ^ound,  Mur- 
phy vein,  Lucky,  and  Cambridge,  all  dip  southwest  or  south,  conformably  to  the  Idaho  and 
Eureka,  and  at  a  pretty  high  angle.  The  Eureka  vein,  going  west,  faults  in  the  Whiting- 
^onnd,  and,  having  previously  become  almost  vertical,  has,  west  of  the  fault,  a  northerly 
dip  at  a  bi^h  angle.  At  the  Coe  ground  this  northerly  dip  is  also  found  at  an  angle  of  abottt 
5o^\  At  Cincinnati  Hill  the  vein  dips  southerly,  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  North  Star,  there  being  a  valley  between  the  two,  and  a  saddle  or  anticlinal  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Massachusetts  Hills. 


rant 


**  These  facts,  which  bv  a  more  detailed  statement  could  be  easily  multiplied,  seem  to  war- 
nt  the  conclusion  that  the  coarse  and  dip  of  the  Grass  Volley  veins  is  especially  conformable 
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The  whole  country  was  originally  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  the  diffei** 
ent  varieties  of  the  pine  predominating  in  the  more  elevated  regions,  and  giving 
place  to  the  oak  in  the  foot-hills.  As  the  first  settlers  had  no  interest  in  tiie 
soil,  and  felt  that  they  were  but  sojourners  for  a  time  in  the  mines,  the  timber 
has  been  wastefully  used,  and  much  of  it  has  disappeared. 

ITie  entire  county  is  what  might  be  termed  mineral  land,  as  distinguished 
from  agricnltural.  Yet  there  are  many  sheltered  valleys  of  rich,  arable  soil 
which  have  been  cultivated,  and  amply  rewarded  the  husbandman.  The  largest 
of  these  is  Pema  valley,  lying  near  the  westerly  border  of  the  county,  and  con- 
taining about  2,000  acres  of  good  soil,  which  has  been  occupied  and  cultivated 
for  many  years. 

Settlbment. — Tlie  first  settlement  in  what  is  now  Nevada  county  was  made 
m  the  summer  of  1848,  when  the  south  and  middle  branches  of  the  Yuba  were 

proqiected  for  gold  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  mountains,  and  many 

-     - 

to  that  oT  the  rocks,  and  that  the  streams  have,  in  (general,  excavated  their  valleys  in  alike 
oonformable  manner." 

In  i^erence  to  the  gold-hearing  veins  of  Grass  Valley,  Professor  Silliman  says : 

"The  qaartz  veins  of  Grass  Valley  district  are  not  generally  large.  Two  feet  is  prohahly 
1  full  average  thickness,  while  some  of  the  most  prmnctive,  and  those  which  have  given 
from  the  first  a  high  repntation  to  this  region,  have  not  averaged  over  a  foot,  or  possibly 
«%fateen  inches  in  thickness.  There  are  some  exceedingly  rich  veins,  which  will  hardly 
average  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  which  have  yet  been  worked  at  a  profit,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  are  veins  like  the  Eureka,  n^hicb  havd  averaged  three  in  thickness,  and  the 
Uoion  Hill  vein  over  fonr  feet.  The  Grass  Valley  veins  are  often,  perhaps,  osnally  imbedded 
in  the  inclosing  rocks,  with  seldom  a  flaccan  or  clay  selvage  or  parting,  although  this  is 
flometimes  found  on  one  or  both  walls. 

**  The  walls  of  the  fissures  and  the  contact  faces  of  the  veins  are  often  seen  to  be  beautifully 
polished  and  striated. 

"  The  veins  are,  as  a  rule,  highly  mineralised,  crystalline,  and  affording  the  most  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  an  origin  from  solution  in  water,  and  afford  not  the  least  evidence  of  an 
igmoQS  ori;>:iii.  Calcedonic  cavities  and  agatized  structure  are  very  conspicuous  features  in 
may  of  the  b«8t  characterised  and  most  productive  of  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  this  district. 
These  indispatable  evidences  of  an  aqueous  origin  are  seen  in  Massachusetts  Hill,  Ophir 
HOI,  Allison  Ranch,  Kate  Hayes,  and  Eureka. 

"The  metallic  contents  of  the  Grass  Valley  veins  vary  extremely ;  some  cany  but  little  or  no 
riflble  gold  or  sulphurts,  although  the  gold  tenor  is  found  in  working  in  mill  to  be  satis- 
&ctory,  and  the  sulphurets  appear  on  concentrating  the  sands  from  crushing.  This  is  the- 
can  in  the  Lackv  and  Cambridge  mines,  for  example.  But  in  most  cases  the  veins  of  this 
district  abound  in  sulphurets,  chiefly  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  the.  sulphnreted  contente 
^^°?  greatly  in  the  same  vein ;  sine  and  arsenic  are  found  also,  but  more  rarely,  the 
most  noted  example  of  arsenical  sulphurets  being  in  the  Norambagua  and  on  the  Heustaa 
Hill ;  lead  abounds  in  the  Union  Hill  lodes,  (as  galena, )  and  the  same  metal  is  found  associated 
with  the  yellow  copper  in  parts  of  the  Eureka  mine.  The  gold  when  visible  is  very  com- 
BCNily  seen  to  be  associated  with  the  sulphurets ;  this  was  particularly  the  case  in  Massa- 
drasetts  Hill,  while  Rocky  Bar  and  in  Scadden  Flat,  on  the  same  vein,  the  gold  is  found 
•ometimes  in  beautiful  ciystallized  masses,  binding  together  the  quartz,  and  almost  destitute 
of  Bulphureta.  Mr.  William  Watt  informed  me  that  in  working  some  seventy  thousand 
tons  of  rock  from  Massachusetts  Hill  vein,  the  average  tenor  of  gold  was  about  fdO ;  but  at 
tines  this  vein  was  almost  barren,  while  again  the  gold  was  found  in  it  so  abundantly, 
^ipecially  where  it  was  thin,  that  it  had  to  be  cut  out  with  chisels.  It  is  matter  of  notoriety 
tut  in  the  Gold  Hill  vein,  (continuation  of  the  vein  in  Massachusetts  Hill,)  portions  of  the 
lode  were  so  highly  charged  with  gold  that  the  amount  sequestered  by  the  miners  in  a  single 
ye«r  exceeded  $50,000.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Cambridge  and  Lucky  mines,  having  a  tenor 
of  shout  $35  to  $60  gold  to  the  ton,  the  precious  metal  is  seldom  visible.  In  the  Eureka, 
where  the  average  tenor  of  gold  in  1866  was  |oO  per  ton,  it  seldom  exhibited  what  may  be 
eslkd  a  '  specimen '  of  gold. 

**The  structure  of  the  veins  in  Grass  Valley  varies  in  different  portions  of  the  district,* 
opedallv  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  pyrites  and  portions  of  the  adjacent  wall. 
On  the  Eureka  Hill  the  veins  possess  a  laminated  structure  parallel  to  the  walls,  encloeiog 
portions  of  the  diorite  or  talcose  rocks,  forming  closures  or  joints  in  which  the  vein  splits 
ttsfly.  On  these  surfaces  of  cleavage  minute  scales  of  gold  may  often  be  detected  by  close 
iDspectlon.  The  sulphurets  are  also  seen  to  be  arranged,  in  bands  or  lines  parallel  to  the 
waUs.  In  many  other  cases  this  kind  of  structure  is  found  to  bo  wholly  aMent,  while  the 
Mdpboiets  and  gold  appear  to  follow  no  regular  mode  of  distribution.    In  a  few  mines  the 
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rich  deposits  were  foand  in  tlie  mtvel  bars  and  along  the  margins  of  those  streams. 
Two  or  tliree  parties  remained  in  their  camps  over  winter,  but  the  most  of  the 
adventurers  returned  to  the  valleys  or  to  San  Francisco  in  the  fall.  The  next 
season,  when  the  news  of  the  discoveries  brought  a  rush  of  gold-seekers  from  the 
eastern  States,  the  lower  portion  of  the  county,  and  as  far  up  as  Nevada  City, 
was  explored  by  prospectors.  One  or  two  companies  of  overland  immigrants 
that  crossed  the  mountains  by  the  Truckee  route  stopped  near  Bough  and  Ready 
and  remained  there  during  the  winter  of  1849-50.  Another  company  of  immi- 
grants stopped  in  Grass  Valley,  and  others  who  had  found  rich  claims,  including 
two  or  three  families,  spent  the  winter  in  the  basin  of  Nevada^  Mining,  which 
commenced  along  the  running  streams,  was  gradually  extended  to  the  dry  gulches 
and  flats,  and  thence  into  the  hills,  thus  greatly  enlarging  the  known  mining  area. 
Enough  prospecting  had  been  done  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1849  to  prove 
the  surface  diggings  to  be  incredibly  rich,  individuals  in  some  cases  having  taken 

«ulpharet8  are  arranged  very  distinctly  in  bands  or  zones,  parallel  to  tbe  walls,  forminr 
*  ribbon  quartz.'  This  is  especially  distinct  in  the  Norambagua,  where,  as  before  mentione<^ 
tbe  sulphurets  are  arsenical,  and  the  cold  very  finely  disseminated. 

"The  average  tenor  of  the  gold  in  the  Grass  Valley  veins  is  believed  to  bo  considerably  in 
excess  of  what  is  fonnd  in  moqt  other  portions  of  California.  In  Allison  Ranch,  Massachusetts 
Hill,  Rocky  Bar,  Ophir  Hill,  and  Eureka,  this  average  has  probably  reached  $50  to  tho  ton. 
In  many  other  mines  it  has  been  considerably  less,  but,  on  the  whole,  $30  may  not  be  far 
from  the  general  average  tenor  of  the  whole  district,  meaning,  of  course,  the  amount  actually 
saved  by  milling  operations. 

"The  loss  of  gold  is  very  various,  but  is  probably  nearly  always  greater  than  owners  are 
willing  to  confess,  if  indeed  they  know,  which  is  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  in  one  well-known 
mine,  my  own  samples  of  quartz  sands,  and  sulphurets  from  *  pans,'  assayed  respectively 
|23  and  |57  per  ton — a  result  which  was  later  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  another  very 
competent  mining  engineer,  quite  independently.  In  other  cases,  as  at  Eureka  and  Noram- 
bagna,  my  own  researches  show  the  loss  in  the  tailings  to  be  very  small,  not  exceeding  $7  to 
tho  ton  in  the  latter,  and  less  than  that  in  the  former. 

"The  gold  in  many  of  the  Grass  Valley  mines  is  very  easily  worked,  being  clean,  angular, 
and  not  very  small,  hence  it  is  readily  entangled  in  the  fibre  of  blankets,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  sulphurets,  naturally  l^ing  to  the  method  most  commonly  in  use  in 
Grass  valley  for  treatment  of  the  gold  ores." 

The  same  authority  refers  as  tollows  to  the  Grass  Valley  method  of  amalgamation : 

"What  may  properly  be  called  the  'Grass  Valley  mode,' consists  in  the  use  of  heavy 
stamps,  700  or  1,000  pounds,  crushing  usually  two  tons,  sometimes  two  and  a  half  tons 
of  ore  each  in  24  hours  through  screens  not  exceeding  No.  6,  rarely  so  fine.  Amalsca- 
mating  in  battery  and  copper  aprons  are  usually  unitea.  In  some  mills  mercurial  riffles 
are  placed  in  front  of  the  discharge,  but  more  commonly  the  whole  body  of  crushed  stuff  is 
led  at  once  over  blankets,  which  are  washed  out  every  few  minutes  into  tanks,  where  the  free 
gold  and  sulphurets  are  allowed  to  collect  preparatory  to  being  passed  through  the  *Attwood 
amiJgamators.'  These  simple  machines  are  designea  to  bring  the  gold  into  thorough  con- 
tact with  mercury  contiuned  in  little  vats,  sunk  in  the  surface  of  an  inclined  table,  over 
which  the  stuff  is  fed  to  the  vats  in  a  regulated  manner  by  a  stream  of  water,  while  iron 
blades  slowly  revolve  in  the  vats  to  cause  a  mixture  of  the  sands  and  quicksilver.  By  this 
apparatus,  at  the  I^ureka  mill,  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  gold  is  obtained  which  is  saved 
from  the  ore.  Beyond  the  amalgamators  the'  sands  are  carried  over  amalgamatic  copper 
sluices,  and  are  put  through  various  ore-saving  processes,  with  a  view  especially  to  concen- 
trating the  sulphurets.  These  processes  vary  much  in  different  mines.  In  soioe  mills, 
especially  the  Ophir,  much  more  elaborate  mechanical  apparatus  has  latelv  been  introduced, 
with  what  results  still  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  methoa  of  treatment  just 
sketched  seems  imperfect,  (as  it  undoubtedly  is, )  it  is  the  method  which  has  hitherto  yielded 
the  large  returns  of  gold  for  which  Grass  valley  has  obtained  its  well-deserved  renown.  As 
the  development  of  the  district  goes  forward,  cases  will  occur  of  veins  containing  gold  in  a 
state  of  very  fine  division,  to  wnich  other  methods  of  treatment  must  be  applied.  Such 
examples  indeed  already  exist,  and  the  problems  which  they  offer  will  be  met  by  the  use  of 
other  systems  of  amalgamation,  or  by  suitable  modifications  of  the  existing  system. 

"  Value  x>f  the  Sulphurets.— The  sulphurets  occurring  in  the  Grass  Valley  district  are 
usually  rich  in  gold — some  of  them  remarkably  so.  In  quantity  they  probably  do  not  on 
an  average  amount  to  over  one  per  cent,  of  the  mass  of  the  ores,  although  in  certain  mines 
they  are  found  more  abundantly.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  better  mode  known  of  treat* 
ing  them  than  the  wasteful  one  of  gpinding  them  in  pans  and  amalgamating.  In  this  way 
rarely  was  60  per  cent,  of  the  gold  tenor  saved.  After  many  abortive  efforts,  at  length  com- 
plete success  has  been  met  with  in  the  use  of  Plattner's  chlorination  process.    Mr.  JL>eetkeny 
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«nit  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  few  days,  and  the  fame  of  the  mines  reaching  other 
parts  of  the  State,  the  hills  and  ravines  of  the  oonnty  were  overrun  with  eager 
prospectors  in  the  spring  and  snmraer  of  1850.  During  that  season  settlements 
were  made  and  mining  commenced  in  every  part  of  the  connty,  except  what  is 
now  Meadow  Lake  township,  while  the  towns  of  Nevada,  Grass  Valley,  and 
Rongh  and  Ready  each  became  the  centre  of  a  large  mining  population.  No 
definite  estimate  can  bo  made  of  the  gold  product  of  the  connty  in  1850 ;  bnt 
it  most  have  been  large,  for  there  were  not  less  than  four  or  five  thousand  men 
engaged  in  the  mines.  The  claims  were  extraordinarily  rich,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  miners  returned  to  their  former  homes  with  what  they  consid- 
ered snug  fortunes,  of  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  each,  as  the  result  of  their  sum- 
mer's work.     Never  were  fortunes  more  easily  made  by  the  unskilled  laborer. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  the  legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  organization  of 
the  oonnty,  the  territory  having  previously  been  comprised  within  the  limits  of 

^^^■^  ■■  — —       ■■■  ■  I  ■■■ ■-„  ■,-■■  ■!  ■■■■■-■-■■-  .-  ■■■■■-■  "I  ■ 

now  connected  with  the  rednction  works  of  the  Eureka  mine,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  hav- 
iog  overcome  the  difficulties  which  formerly  prevented  the  successful  use  of  this  process  in 
Gtbss  Valley,  a  more  detailed  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  notice  of  tho  Eureka 


mme." 


In  reference  to  the  length  and  depth  of  productive  ore  ground,  the  following  remarks,  by 
Professor  Silliman,  are  interesting : 

"  Of  the  length  of  the  productive  portion  of  quartz  veins  and  the  depth  at  which  they  com- 
mence to  become  productive,  Grass  Valley  offers  some  instructive  examples: 

"  The  North  fcjtar  vein,  on  Weimar  Hill,  has  been  proved  productive  on  a  stretch  of  ahout 
1,000  feet,  while  the  tenor  of  gold  has  gradually  increased  with  the  depth,  from  an  average 
of  $20  in  the  upper  levels  to  nearly  double  that  in  the  lower  levels.  The  limits  named  are 
rather  those  or  exploration  than  the  known  extent  of  the  productive  ore.  In  the  vein  on 
Massachusetts  and  Gold  Hills,  on  the  contrary,  the  distribution  of  the  *pay*  has  been  found 
much  more  capricious,  being  at  times  extremely  rich,  and  again,  with  no  apparent  reason, 
Tielding  scarcely  the  cost  of  milling.  Tho  Eureka  mine  offers  the  most  remarkable  example, 
however,  of  a  steady  increase  from  a  non-paying  tenor  of  gold  near  the  outcrop  to  one  of 
uncommon  productiveness.  An  opinion  has  found  advocates,  and  has  been  perhaps  gene- 
fally  accepted  by  most  writers  on  the  subject  of  gold-bearing  quartz  veins,  that  they  were 
richest  near  surface  and  in  depth  became  gradually  poorer.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  justify  such  a  generalization  more  than  there  is  to  sustain 
an  opposite  opinion.  If  we  accept  facts  as  a  guide,  we  find  in  California  that  tho  deepest 
mines,  for  example.  Hay  ward's  Eureka,  in  Amador,  ]  ^WO  feet ;  North  Star,  750  feet  on  tho 
slope;  Princeton,  in  Mariposa  county,  800  feet;  Eureka,  (Grass  Valley,)  400  feet;  Allison 
Banchf  525  feet,  &.C.,  as  a  rule  have  had  an  increasing  tenor  of  gold.  If  tho  Allison  Ranch, 
tke  Princeton  mine,  and  some  others  appear  to  be  exceptions,  tho  answer  is,  we  may^  reason- 
ably expect  the  ^ame  variations  of  proauctiveness  in  depth  which  are  known  to  exist  in  linear 
exteDL  The  Princeton,  after  an  excellent  run  of  good  ore,  became  suddenly  poor,  at  a  depth 
of  over  600  feet,  in  1865;  but  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Hall,  the  present  superintendent, 
thftfc  the  i^ood  ore  came  in  again  in  a  short  distance.  Mr.  Laur,  the  French  engineer,  whoso 
papen  oi  California  mines  is  often  quoted,  cites  the  Allison  Ranch  mine  in  evidence  of  the 
theory  of  a  decreasing  tenor  of  ^old  in  depth,  but  it  is  in  proof  that  since  tho  date  of  Mr. 
Laar's  visit  (1862**3)  this  mine  has  been  at  work  on  ores  which  have  yielded  over  $100  value, 
its  present  suspended  activity  being  due  to  causes  quite  unconnected  with  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  mine.  The  rich  *  chimneys*  or  productive  zones  of  ore  gpround  are  known  to  be  of 
Taiioos  extent  in  quartz  veins,  from  a  few  feet  to  many  hundr^s  of  feet,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  valid  reason  why  we  may  not  expect  the  same  changes  in  a  vertical  direction 
which  we  find  in  a  horizontal.  As  the  ore-bearing  ground  or  shoots  of  ore  have  in  many,  if 
not  in  most  cases,  a  well-determined  pitch  off  the  vertical,  it  is  self-evident  that  a  vertical 
shaft  or  incline  at  right  angles  to  the  veins  must,  in  descending,  pass  out  of  the  rich  into  the 

Kor  ground,  at  certain  intervals,  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  an  ignorance  of  this  fact  that  miners 
ye  abandoned  sinking  because  they  found  tne  '  pay '  suddenly  cease  in  depth,  when  a 
short  distance  more  would  probably  bring  them  into  another  zone  of  good  ore.  The  expe- 
rienoe  of  every  g^ld-miniug  district  offers  examples  in  illustration  of  these  remarks.  In 
quarts  veins  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphurets,  it  is  evident  that  the  outcrop- 
piags  should  offer  much  better  returns  to  mining  industry  than  will  follow  after  the  line  of 
atmospheric  decomposition  has  been  passed,  because  above  this  line  nature  has  set  free  the 
gold  formerly  entangled  in  the  sulphurets,  leaving  it  available  for  the  common  modes  of  treat- 
ment, with  the  added  advantage  oftentimes  that  the  particles  of  free  gold  formerly  distributed 
throogfa  a  considerable  section  of  the  vein,  are  found  concentrated  in  a  limited  amonnt  of  oro. 
It  is  €Uj  to  reach  the  conclusion  in  such  cases  that  the  tenor  of  gold  in  the  vein  is  less  in 
depth,  wet  the  real  avera^  tenor  is  reached,  while  in  fact  it  is  neither  greater  nor  less ;  but 
the  metal  is  no  longer  available  by  common  methods  of  treatment. 
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Yuba.  Nevada  City,  then  the  principal  town  and  near  the  centre  of  popnlationy 
was  niade  the  county  seat,  where  it  has  ^ver  since  remained.  The  county  is 
divided  into  nine  townships  for  local  government,  viz :  Nevada,  Grass  Valley, 
Rou^h  and  Ready,  Bridgeport,  BloomSeld,  Eureka,  Washington,  Little  York, 
and  Meadow  Lake.  Rough  and  Ready  comprises  the  foot-hills  extending  across 
the  western  end  of  the  county,  from  the  Yuba  to  Bear  river;  Meadow  Lake 
includes  the  summit  extending  across  the  eastern  end;  Bridgeport,  Bloomfield 
and  Eureka  lie  l)etween  the  middle  and  south  Yuba  on  the  north ;  Little  York 
is  on  the  south,  mostly  lying  between  Bear  river  and  Greenhorn  ci'eek;  and 
between  Rough  and  Ready  and  Meadow  Lake  are  the  townships  of  Grass  Valley^ 
Nevada  and  Washington,  occupying  the  central  position. 

Of  the  early  settlcVs  but  few  remained  permanently  in  the  county^  by  fer  the 
larger  proportion  returning  to  the  east,  or  taking  up  then*  permanent  abode  in 
other  parts  of  California.  But  their  places  were  filled  by  other  adventurers,  and 
the  population  gradually  assumed  a  permanent  character,  and  now  numbers  not 
far  from  20,000  souls,  of  whom  about  one-third  are  adult  males.  The  inhab- 
itants derive  their  support  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  mines,  on  the  pros- 
perity of  which  depend  all  other  branches  of  business. 

Placer  Mining. — Placer  mining  properly  signifies  the  working  of  the  shal- 
Jow  deposits;  but  in  California  the  term  "placer"  is  usually  applied  to  the  deep 
deposits  as  well  as  the  shallow  diggings — ^hydraulic  and  cement  mining  being 
only  branches  of  placer  mining — and  all  except  the  quartz  lodes  being  desig- 
nated as  placer  mining. 

The  placer  mines  of  Nevada  county  have  been  worked  steadily  since  1849, 
and  have  yielded  an  amount  of  treasure  that,  could  the  figures  be  procured, 
would  stagger  belief.  The  rich  pockets  alonff  the  margins  of  the  streams,  and 
the  shallow  diggings  and  ravines  that  required  no  capital  and  but  little  prelim- 
inary labor  to  mine  successfully,  have  been  mostly  worked  out,  and  capital  and 
skill  aro  now  indispensable  to  success,  yet  there  is  but  little  diminution  in  the 
yield.  As  claims  are  worked  out  in  one  place  new  ones  are  opened  in  other 
localities,  and  although  failure  in  any  given  enterprise  is  about  as  likely  as 
success,  yet  the  prospect  of  big  strikes,  and  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  fortune  or  a 
competency  by  one  or  two  years  of  well-directed  labor,  are  incentives  that  can- 
not fail  to  enlist  the  skill  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  mining  population. 

At  first,  mininff  was  confined  to  the  gravel  bars  and  beds  of  the  running^ 
streams,  and  as  these  were  partially  exhausted,  it  gi'adually  extended  to  the  dry 
ravines,  fiats  and  hillsides  adjacent.  The  rocker  was  the  principal  machine  used 
for  washing  the  aiuiferous  sands  and  separating  the  gold  from  the  lighter  particles. 
It  had  been  brought  into  use  in  the  summer  of  1848,  during  the  first  season  of 
mining  in  California,  though  much  of  the  gold  obtained  that  season  was  separated 
\fy  the  Mexican  method  of  washing  the  sand  in  wooden  bowls.  Sheet-iron  pans 
are  now  used  by  the  American  miners  for  prospecting  and  other  purposes,  in 
place  of  the  wooden  bowls  of  the  Mexicans.  The  rocker  was  superseded  by 
the  long-torn,  by  means  of  which  a  larger  amount  of  eaith  and  gravel  could  be 
washed ;  and  the  long-torn  in  its  turn  gave  place  to  the  sluice.  This  was  a  most 
important  improvement,  and  enabled  miners  to  work  many  claims  that  would  not 
pay  \\ith  the  rocker  and  long-tom.* 

*  Professor  Sillimac,  in  a  report  on  the  property  of  the  Eureka  Ditch  Company,  says  of  the 
sources  to  which  the  gold  in  California  is  referable : 

"  The  original  source  from  whence  all  the  gold  of  California  has  been  derived  is  undonbt- 
edly  the  Teins  of  eold-bearing  quartz  which  occur  so  abundantly  in  all  the  slates  and  meta- 
morphic  rock  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierras  within  the  areas  known  as  the  gold  regions. 
Bnt  this  original  or  great  source  of  the  precious  metal  is  historically  secondary  to  the  shallow 
and  deep  digging  or  placers,  in  the  former  of  which  gold  was  first  discovered,  and  whidb 
during  tne  early  years  of  California  history  famished  nearly  the  whole  of  the  metal  sent  into 
commerce.  That  the  placers  were  derived  from  the  degredation  or  breaking  up  of  the  aurif- 
erous veins  and  the  distribution  of  the  detritus  thus  formed  by  the  agency  of  running  wa>ter 
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Ditches  at  length  were  constrncted  to  bring  the  water  over  the  hills,  and  as 
the  miners  were  compelled  to  leave  the  flats  and  ravines  and  take  to  the  deeper 
diggings,  the  process  of  shovelling  the  earth  into  the  sluices  became  unprofitable, 
and  the  practice  of  ground-sluicing  came  into  use.  By  this  process  the  surface- 
soil,  b^ng  loosened  up  or  thrown  into  a  trench  cut  in  the  bed  rock,  was  washed 
away  by  a  stream  of  water,  leaving  only  the  heavy  gravel  at  the  bottom  to  be 
shovelled  into  the  sluices.     Ground-sluicing  was  earned  on  extensively  in  this 

ftnd  ice  doee  not  admit  of  a  qnestioD.  It  appears,  also,  to  be  pretty  conclusively  proved  that 
the  gold-bearing  gravel  is  of  two  distinct  epochs,  both  geologically  very  modeni,  but  the 
later  period  distinctly  separated  in  time  from  the  earlier,  and  its  materials  derived  chiefly  from 
the  breaking  up  and  redistribution  of  the  older  or  deep  placers.  These  appear  to  be  distinctly 
referable  to  a  nver  system  different  from  that  which  now  exists,  flowing  at  a  higher  level,  or 
over  a  less  elevated  continental  mass,  and  with  more  power,  but  generally  in  the  direction 
of  the  main  valleys  of  the  present  system.  It  was  pretty  early  discovered  that  very  exten- 
nve  and  valuable  deposits  of  anriferoas  gravel  lay  at  levels  far  above  the  present  course  of 
the  streams,  and  that  to  wash  these  deposits  required  the  adoption  of  new  methods  adapted 
to  meet  the  case.  Hence  came  the  so-called  hydraulic  process,  which,  although  iu  use  now 
for  more  than  ten  years,  has  yet  made  barely  more  than  a  commencement  upon  the  g^at 
mass  of  deep-lying  auriferous  shingle  which  remains  to  be  treated  by  this  method  of  gold 
washing. 

"Finally  corner  the  era  of  quartz  mining  in  depth,  the  successful  prosecution  of  which 
demanded  more  skill  and  capital,  as  well  as  cheaper  labor  and  better  machinery,  than  the 
early  days  of  California  furnished.  Iu  this  man  undertakes  to  do  for  himself  by  the  use  of 
his  own  skill  what  in  an  earlier  age  nature  had  done  for  him  on  a  grand  scale,  in  breaking 
up  the  matrix  of  the  precious  metal,  commencing  at  the  fountain  head  of  the  stream  of  gold. 

'*  I  propose  at  present  to  consider  with  some  detail  the  second  of  the  great  sources  of  gold 
productions,  viz :  deep-lying  placers.  The  character  of  these  deposits  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  deseriplion  of  the  gixjund  between  the  south  and  middle  forks  of  the  Yuba  river,  in  Nevada 
eonntj,  where  this  description  of  gold  deposit  is  well  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  consid- 
erable amount  of  mining  work  which  has  been  performed  there,  the  whole  of  this  ground 
being  controlled  by  the  waters  of  the  Middle  Yuba  Canal  Company  and  of  the  Eureka  Lake 
Water  Company. 

**  The  Deep  Placers  of  the  Yuba. — ^The  Yuba  is  an  affluent  of  the  Feather  river,  which 
it  joins  at  Marysville  on  its  way  to  its  junction  with  the  Sacramento.  The  south  and  middle 
forks  of  the  Yuba  river  unite  with  the  North  Yuba,  the  course  of  which  is  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  these  two  branches,  whose  mean  course  is  west  about  13^  south,  (magnetic,)  the 
Feather  river  running  about  north  and  south. 

*'The  ridge  of  land  embraced  between  the  south  and  middle  forks  of  the  Yuba  is  from  six 
to  eight  miles  in  width,  and  to  the  limits  of  the  auriferous  gravel,  as  thus  far  explored,  about 
30  miles,  forming  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles.  The  elevation  of  this  ridge  above  the 
sea  is,  at  its  western  extremity,  near  French  Corral,  about  ],500  feet,  from  whence  it  gradually 
rises  into  the  high  Sierras,  the  Yuba  Gap  Pass  being  4,570  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Downie- 
ville  Bnttes  about  8,840  feet.  This  Mesopotamia  is  cut  up  by  ravinos  descending  from  a 
ceotnl  axis  both  ways  into  the  valleys  of  the  two  rivers  forming  *  gulches  *  with  steep  sides, 
often  beautifully  wooded.  The  more  elevated  portions  of  the  laDd  are  covered  by  a  heavy 
bed  of  volcanic  ashes  and  breccia,  which  evidently  at  an  earlier  day  formed  a  continuous 
sheet  over  not  only  the  tongue  of  land  under  consideration,  but  over  the  adjacent  region,  as 
is  conspicnously  seen  in  the  sections  afforded  by  the  various  rivers  This  mass  of  volcanic 
ashes  contains  numerous  angular  fragments  of  cellular  lava,  trachyte,  basalt,  porphyry,  and 
volcanic  mineral  aggregates  quite  foreign  to  the  general  ^ology  of  the  country.  Its  thick- 
ness varies  with  the  topography  and  drainage  of  the  surface,  but  it  forms  the  summits  of  all 
the  bills  above  a  certain  horizon,  and  in  places  reaches  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  3,000 
fcet  above  the  level  of  the  rivers.  Below  Columbia  the  denudation  of  the  surface  has  removed 
tbe  voleanic  matter,  leaving  the  auriferous  gravel  exposed  as  the  upper  surface.  This  volcanic 
deposit  receives  from  the  miners  the  general  name  of  *  cement,'  a  term  it  well  deserves  from 
its  compact  and  tenacious  character,  much  resembling  pozzolana  or  Roman  cement. 

"The  auriferous  gravel  varies  in  thickness  from  80  to  100  feet,  where  it  has  been  exposed  to 
denndaticm,  to  250  feet  or  more  where  it  is  protected  from  such  action.  Probably  120  feet  is 
not  an  over-statement  for  its  average  thickness  in  the  marginal  portions,  where  it  has  been 
exposed  by  working  the  deep  diggings  or  hydraulic  claims.  This  vast  gravel  bed  is  com- 
posed of  founded  masses  of  quartz,  greenstone,  and  all  the  metamorphic  rocks  which  are 
I'onnd  in  the  high  Sierras. 

"  It  is  often  locally  stratified,  but  I  could  find  no  evidence  of  any  continuity  in  its  beddings. 
The  lower  portions  are  composed  of  larger  boulders  than  the  upper  as  a  general  rule,  but  this 
does  not  exclude  the  occasional  presence  of  huge  boulders  in  the  central  and  upper  portions. 
In  a  fiesh  fracture  of  the  whole  thickness  of  these  deposits,  such  as  may  be  seen  daily  in  the 
/  which  are  being  actively  worked,  a  striking  contrast  of  color  is  seen  between  the 
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conntry  in  1851  and  1852,  the  use  of  the  sluice  proper  at  that  time  being  well 
understood,  and  having  in  a  great  measure  superceded  other  methods.  With  most 
of  the  mining  improvements  there  were  no  especial  inventions,  but  the  different 
appliances  came  into  use  gradually  as  they  were  needed  by  the  changing  charac- 
ter of  mining,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  the  combined  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  the  mining  population.  William  Elwell  put  up  and  used  the  first 
sluice  at  Nevada  City,  m  February  or  March,  1850,  but  he  does  not  claim  it  as 

lower  and  upper  portions  of  the  gravel  massi  consequent  on  the  percolation  of  atmospherie 
waters  and  air,  oxidizing  the  iron  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrites,  and  staining 
the  gravel  of  a  lively  r^  and  yellow  color  in  waving  lines  and  bands,  contrasting  boldly 
with  the  blue  color  of  the  unoxidized  portions.  A  close  examination  of  the  blue  colored 
portion  of  the  gravel  shows  it  to  be  highly  impregnated  with  sulphuret  of  iron,  (iron  pyrites,) 
forming,  in  fact,  the  chief  cementing  material  which  holds  the  pebbles  in  a  mass  as  firm  ae 
conglomerate,  requiring  the  force  of  gunpowder  to  break  it  up. 

"In  the  upper  portions  of  these  beds  are  frequent  isolated  patches,  often  of  considerable 
extent,  composed  of  fine  sand,  clearly  showing  water  lines,  curved,  sloping,  or  horizontal, 
but  never  for  any  distance  regular,  and  in  these  portions  occur  frequently  large  quantities  of 
lignite,  or  fossil  wood,  little  changed  from  ifes  original  condition,  but  blackened  to  the  color 
of  coal  and  flat  with  pressure*  Among  these  remains  are  logs  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
Manzanita,  now  growing  abundantly  on  the  hills  of  auriferous  gravel.  Some  of  these,  which 
I  measured,  were  15  to  Id  inches  in  diameter,  and  10  to  15  feet  in  length.  Occasionally  the 
mass  of  this  ancient  driftwood  accumulated  in  these  eddies  of  the  current,  where  they  were 
deposited  with  ttie  fine  sands,  amount  almost  to  a  continuous  bed  of  lignite. 

**  Wedge-shaped  and  lenticular  masses  of  tough  yellow  and  whitish  clay  also  occur  in  the 
ancient  drift,  replacing  the  gravel  and  afiordiug,  by  their  resisting  power,  a  gixiat  impedk- 
ment  to  the  operations  of  mining. 

'*The  'slacking  down,*  or  disintegration  which  a  few  months'  exposure  of  the  hard  gravel 
'cement*  produces,  is  due  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  decomposition  of  the  associated 
pyrites  before  nuted.  It  is  remarkable  how  larg^  a  part  of  the  smoothed  and  beautifully 
rounded  stones,  even  those  of  large  size,  undergo  a  similar  slacking  by  atmospheric  action, 
even  in  a  very  briet  period  of  time,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  preserve  specimens  of 
the  gravelly  concrete  unless  they  are  protected  by  varnish.  The  most  unyielding  of  the 
*ceo:ent*  masses  are  sometimes  left  over  one  season  by  the  miners,  exposed  to  the  air  and 
frosts,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  this  disintegration,  without  which  but  little  of  the  contained 
gold  can  be  obtained. 

**The  gold  is  disseminated  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  this  great  gravel  deposit,  not  uni- 
formly in  value,  but  always  in  greater  quantity  near  its  base  or  on  the  bed  rock.  The  upper 
half  of  the  deposit  is  found  to  be  always  less  in  value  than  the  lower  pait,  sometimes  so  poor 
that  it  would  be  unprofitable  working  by  itself,  but  instsmuch  as  there  is  no  practicable  mode 
of  working  the  under  stratum,  without  first  moving  the  upper  portion,  in  practice  the  'whole 
is  worked. 

'*  The  gold  rarely  occurs  in  large  masses  in  this  ancient  gravel.  Offcen  on  the  polished  and 
very  smooth  surfiices  of  the  *bed  roclc'  and  of  the  superincumbent  masses  of  gravel  when 
freshly  raised  from  their  long  resting  place,  the  scales  of  brilliant  yellow  metal  are  beautifully 
conspicuous.  These  ajc  iVeqnently  inlaid  so  firmly  upon  the  hard  granite  floor  of  the  ancient 
river  or  glacier  as  to  resemble  hard  stone  mosaics.  In  fact  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed  rock 
requires  to  be  worked  over  by  the  pick  to  secure  the  gold  entangled  in  its  surface,  to  a  depth, 
when  soft,  (as  of  mica  or  chloritic  slate  or  gneiss,)  of  several  inches.  «  *^  » 

"The  bed  rock,  as  it  is  significantly  termed  by  the  miners,  shows  every  where,  when  freshly 
exposed,  the  most  consiplcuous  evidence  of  aqueous  or  glacial  action.  The  course  and  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  which  has  left  its  traces  everywhere  is  plainly  discemable.        •        •      « 

*'The  *bed  rock*  varies  of  course  in  different  portions  of  the  area  now  under  consideration, 
being  either  granite,  gneiss,  greenstone,  or  shale.  In  the  granite  are  observed  nnmerons 
minute  quartz  veins  pursuing  a  course  parallel  to  each  other  olten  for  hundreds  of  feet  without 
interruption. 

"  In  the  *  American  claim,'  at  San  Juan,  the  granite  is  succeeded  on  the  west  by  a  laige 
jointed  blue  siliceous  shale  of  the  same  strike  wiu  the  main  joints  of  the  granite.  This  latter 
rock  is  covered  by  numerous  very  large  boulders  of  metamorphic  conglomerate,  of  which  no 
traces  are  seen  in  place. 

**The  course  of  the  ancient  current,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  measuring  it^  appears  to 
have  been  about  *20^  to  *25^  west  of  north,  (magnetic,)  which  it  will  be  observed  is  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  mean  course  of  the  middle  and  south  forks  of  the  Yuba  river ;  but  it  is  not 
far  from  parallelism  with  the  axis  of  the  Sacramento  river  valley,  or  of  the  gi-eat  valley  between 
the  coast  range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  I  have  noted  the  same  general  direction  of  the 
scratches  elsewhere  in  the  great  gold  region,  but  additional  observations  are  required  to  justify 
any  comprehensive  generalization.  This  much  appears  clearly  shown,  however,  by  iha 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  viz:  that  the  spread  of  the  ancient  gold- 
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an  invention — some  one  Laving  soggested  the  idea  to  bim.  A.  Ghabot  and  M. 
F.  Hoit  used  them  soon  after,  and  greatly  improved  the  arrangement  of  the  riffles 
and  the  method  of  working.! 

Hydkaulic  Mlning. — ^The  hydrauHo  system  came  into  use  in  Nevada  county 
in  1853,  and  enabled  miners  to  work  with  profit  a  vast  amount  of  auriferous 
gioand  that  would  never  have  paid  by  the  old  process  of  sluicing.  About  April, 
1852,  A.  Ghabot,  mining  near  Nevada  Gity,  used  a  hose  of  some  thirty-five  or 
forty  feet  in  length,  through  which  the  water  was  conducted  from  the  top  of  the 
bank  to  tlie  bottom  of  his  diggings.  There  was  no  pipe  or  nozzle  at  the  end, 
bat  still  it  was  found  to  be  a  great  saving  in  sluicing  off  the  earth  and  gravel 
that  had  been  picked  down,  and  also  a  convenience  in  cleaning  up  the  bed-rock. 
6o  far  as  known  the  hose  was  not  used  that  season  in  any  other  claims,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  Ghabot  discovered  the  great  advantage  that  would  result  by 
directing  the  stream  of  water  against  the  bank.  This  discovery  was  made  by 
E.  E.  ilatterson  a  year  later.  In  April,  1853,  Matterson  and  his  partners,  who 
were  working  a  claim  on  American  Hill,  rigged  up  a  hose»  attached  a  nozzle  at 
the  end,  and  directing  it  agmnst  the  bank,  as  water  is  thrown  upon  a  building 
by  a  fire  engine,  found  that  a  small  stream  of  water  would  do  the  work  of  a 
hundred  men  in  excavating  earth.  Very  soon  after  this  the  hydraulic  was  adopted 
by  the  miners  throughout  the  county  wherever  water  and  a  sufficient  fall  could 
be  procured.  Successive  improvements  have  been  made  in  hydraulic  mining, 
until  the  appliances  now  in  use  but  little  resemble  those  of  1853  j  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same,  and  to  Matterson  is  due  the  credit  of  the  important  discovery. 

The  water  is  usually  conducted  into  the  diggings  through  large  iron  pipes,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  hose  is  attached,  and  the  water  having  a  high  fall  is  com- 

betrioff  gravel  was  produced  by  a  cause  greatly  more  elevated  than  the  existing  river  system, 
dr,  whicU  is  more  probable,  at  a  time  when  tbe  continent  was  less  elevated  than  at  present,  * 
and  moving  in  a  direction  conformable  to  the  conrse  of  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  Ban 
Joaquin.  We  find  it  impossible  to  admit  the  existing  river  system  as  a  cause  adequate  to  the 
spreading  of  such  vast  masses  of  rounded  materials  ;  the  facts  plainly  point  to  a  much  greater 
Tolvme  of  water  than  any  now  flowing  in  the  valley.  The  section  already  given  illustrates 
perfectly  the  relations  of  the  present  river  system  to  the  more  ancient  one  whose  grand  effects 
are  chronicled  in  the  bed  rock  and  its  vast  superincumbent  mass  of  auriferons  gravel.  It 
•erros  also  to  illostrate  the  process  now  in  progress  by  which  the  existing  river  system  derived 
its  gold-bearing  sands,  in  great  part  at  least,  from  the  cutting  away  and  secondary  distribu- 
tion of  these  ancient  placers. 

"  Thdse  who  have  bad  the  opportunity  of  visiting  other  portions  of  the  great  gold  region  of 
Califomia  than  that  now  under  consideration,  will  at  once  recognize  the  local  character  of  the 
details  given  as  perfectly  consistent  with  the  general  phenomena  of  the  ancient  placers  as 
obaorved  elsewhere ;  while  at  the  same  time  great  differences  are  found  in  many  of  the  details. 
Thus  in  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  counties,  S)  or  100  miles  further  south,  the  volcanic  matter 
capping  the  auriferous  gravel  is  found  in  the  form  of  basaltic  columns,  beneath  which  occur 
the  same  phenomena  already  described.  Here  the  wood  contained  in  the  gravel  beds  is 
beautifully  agatized,  or  cx>nveried  into  semi-o^al,  as  is  also  the  case  at  Nevada  City,  Placer- 
ville,  and  elsewhere,  associated  with  beautiful  impressions  of  leaves  of  plants  and  trees  similar 
in  appearance  to  those  now  found  in  this  region. 

"This  general  description  of  the  deep-lying  placers  of  the  Yuba  might  be  greatly  extndede 
from  my  notes,  but  enough  has  probably  been  said  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  phe- 
Donena  here  described  are  on  a  grand  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  referable  to  a  general 
cause  long  anterior  in  date  to  the  existing  river  system— a  cause  which  has  been  sufficient  to 
break  down  and  transport  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  the  Sierras,  with  their  associating  meta- 
BMrplue  rocks,  thus  laying  up  m  store  for  human  use  deposits  of  the  precious  metal  in  amount 
00  a  scale  far  beyond  the  notions  generally  prevailing  of  the  nature  of  placer  deposits." 

*ItiBthe  opbilon  of  geologists  that  rabseqaent  to  the  tertiary  period  was  the  time  when  the  main  valleys 
cf  the  continent  were  excavated  by  erosion.    It  was  probably  in  this  epoch  that  the  deep-lying  imriferons 

Bvd  was  produced  from  tbe  degradation  of  the  metamorphlc  schists  and  qnarts  veins  of  tbe  sierras  by  the 
tt  Mtion  of  water  and  of  gladers. 

tThe  sluice  is  undoubtedly  the  most  essential  of  any  one  contrivance  for  saving  gold,  and 
is  used  in  all  placer  mining  operations.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  machine ;  but  is  simply  a 
board  flume,  on  the  bottom  of  which  are  fitted  blocks  of  wood,  rounded  stones,  or  riffles,  with 
quicksilver  to  catch  and  detain  the  gold,  while  the  earth  and  gravel  is  carried  down  by  the 
content. 
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pressed  and  forced  throagb  an  aperture  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in 
diameter.  The  pipes  are  made  of  heavy  sheet  iron,  and  the  hose  of  stout  canvas 
usually  double  thickness.  Where  the  pressure  is  great,  the  hose  are  still  further 
strengthened  by  a  net- work  of  strong  cord.  In  some  of  the  larger  mining  opera- 
tions five  or  six  streams  of  water  are  kept  playing  upon  the  bank,  undermining 
the  ground  and  melting  away  the  hills  at  an  incredible  rate.  In  this  manner 
acres  of  ground,  frequently  100  to  200  feet  deep,  are  washed  away  in  a 
single  season,  and  the  bed-rock  left  bare.  The  water  shoots  from  the  nozzle 
with  tremendous  force,  and  miners  frequently  direct  the  stream  against  huge 
boulders  to  roll  them  out  of  their  way.  The  hydraulic  is  the  most  efibctiial 
method  ever  yet  devised  for  excavating  large  quantities  of  earth,  and  the  pro- 
cess was  employed  to  some  extent  in  1866,  by  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Com- 
pany in  cutting  through  the  deep  hills  near  Dutch  Flat. 

The  American  miners,  except  those  engaged  in  quartz,  are  chiefly  working 
the  deep  hill  diggings  by  the  hydraulic,  the  shallow  fiats  and  ravines,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  being  abandoned  to  the  Chinese.  In  most  cases,  the  cost  of  opening 
the  deep  claims  is  heavy,  requiring  considerable  capital  and  the  nerve  to  invest 
it,  or  the  aggregated  labor  of  a  number  of  miners  who  are  content  to  work,  per- 
haps for  years,  in  the  hope  of  an  eventual  reward.  In  too  many  cases  their 
labor  and  perseverance  has  come  to  naught.  The  richest  deposits  are  found  on 
the  bed-rock  in  basins  or  in  the  channels  of  ancient  streams,  and  to  reach  these 
tunnels  have  to  be  run  in  solid  rock,  varying  in  length  from  a  few  hundred  to 
several  thousand  feet  in  order  to  drain  the  ground  and  get  an  outlet  for  sluicing. 
Wherever  practicable,  a  shaft  is  fTrst  sunk  to  prospect  the  ground  and  ascertain 
the  position  of  the  basin  or  channel,  so  that  the  tunnel  in  coming  in  shall  be 
below  the  auriferous  deposit.  But  this  cannot  always  be  done,  and  expensive 
tunnels  are  sometimes  found  to  be  too  high  to  work  the  ground,  and  a  lower  one 
must  be  run  or  the  claim  abandoned.  The  tunnel  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
draining  the  ground  and  a  sluiceway,  and  the  mining  usually  commences  from  a 
shaft  sunk  from  the  surface  to  the  head  of  the  tunnel. 

The  most  important  centre  of  hyraulic  mining  in  this  county  is  at  North  San 
Juan,  in  Bridgeport  township,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  operations  of  some 
of  the  companies  there  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  this  branch  of 
mining  is  conducted.  The  Eureka  Company,  whose  claims  were  on  San  Juan 
Hill,  commenced  a  tunnel  in  August,  1855,  to  reach  the  inner  basin.  The  tun- 
nel was  completed  in  October,  1860,  at  a  cost  of  $84,000,  in  actual  assessments, 
and  the  cost  incurred  before  a  dividend  was  declared  was  $142,000.  During 
the  existence  of  the  company  the  average  number  of  men  employed  daily  was 
25,  and  the  total  yield  of  the  claims  9530,000.  The  claims  known  as  the 
Deadman  Cut,  which  were  worked  out  in  1859,  yielded  $156,307,  at  a  cost 
of  $71,433.  The  claims  of  McKeeley  &  Company,  on  Manzanita  Hill,  were 
worked  from  1855  to  1864,  yielding  $368,932,  and  paying  its  owners  in  dividends 
$126,660.  The  claims  above  mentioned  have  been  worked  out,  but  there  are 
other  companies  still  carrying  on  extensive  operations  in  the  vicinity,  some  of 
which  are  deriving  a  handsome  revenue  from  the  profits  of  working  their  claims. 
The  tunnel  of  the  American  Company  is  1,800  feet  in  length,  having  been  run 
much  of  the  distance  through  blasting  rock.  This  company  has  adopted  all  the 
improvements  in  hydraulic  mining..  They  have  a  mill  with  eight  stamps  for 
crushing  cement,  and  their  sluice  boxes  extend  from  Manzanita  Hill  to  the  middle 
Yuba,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  where  they  have  pans  for  grinding  the  sand* 
The  company  usually  employ  25  men,  use  500  inches  of  water,  and  the  claims 
yield  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  a  month.  It  will  require  three  or  four  years 
longer  to  work  out  the  claims.  The  tunnel  of  the  Yuba  Company  is  1,500  feet 
in  length,  and  was  completed  last  spring  after  eleven  years'  labor.  This  com- 
pany uses  4U0  inches  of  water,  and  has  ground  enough  to  last  ten  years. 
The  tunnel  of  the  Star  Company  is  1,400  feet  in  length,  that  of  the  Golden 
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Gate  Company  800  feet,  the  Wyoming  Company  1,000  feet,  the  Knickerbocker 
2,000  feet,  the  Badger  700  feet,  and  that  of  the  Gold  Bluff  Company  1,800  feet. 
These  tunnels  have  been  run  for  much  of  the  distance  through  solid  rock,  which 
costs  from  $30  to  $50  a  foot. 

BiHCHViLLE,  situated  four  miles  west  of  North  San  Juan,  has  also  been  a  pros- 
perous locality  for  hydraulic  mining.  The  Irish  claims  were  worked  by  means 
of  drifting  for  a  number  of  years,  and  paid  largely.  Water  was  furnished  by 
the  Shady  creek  and  Grizzly  ditches,  but  in  such  limited  quantities  that  little 
progress  was  made  in  hydraulic  mining  until  1857,  when  the  Middle  Yuba  Canal 
Company 'extended  their  ditch  to  Birchville,  and  furnished  wat^r  m  abundance. 
In  1859  four  bed-ix)ck  tunnels  were  projected,  and  completed  in  1864,  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $120,000.  These  tunnels  drain  the  upper  portion  of  the  channel ; 
the  lower  portion  will  be  drained  by  another  tunnel  2,400  feet  in  length,  now  in 
coQise  of  construction,  by  means  of  which  a  large  eistent  of  valuable  mining 
gnmnd  will  be  worked.  The  gross  yield  and  net  profits  of  the  claims  of  five 
of  the  leading  companies  at  Birchville,  for  1866;  were  as  follows,  in  round  num« 
bers: 

Gross  procoeds.  Net  profits. 

Irish  Amei-ican  Company $180,  000  $133, 000 

San  Joaquin  Company 134,  000  68,  500 

Don  Joee  Company 100,  000  72,  000 

Granite  Tunnel  Company 82,  000  24,  000 

Kemiebec  and  American  Company 85,  000  30»  000 

The  years  1865  and  1866  may  be  regarded  as  the  harvest  time  for  the  Birch* 
ville  miners,  as  they  had  previously  been  at  heavy  expense  in  opening  their 
ground,  which  ia  now  nearly  worked  out.  Many  of  the  ownei's  in  the  above 
claims  are  appropriating  a  large  share  of  their  profits  to  running  the  new  tunneU 

Fbekch  Cobbal  is  situated  at  the  lower  terminus  of  the  auriferous  gravel  range 
that  is  found  between  the  Middle  and  South  Yuba  rivers.  The  ravines  and  flats 
proFod  to  be  rich,  and  attracted  thither  a  considerable  number  of  miners,  at 
seasons  of  the  year  when  water  could  be  had  to  work  the  claims.  The  hill  dig- 
ffjigs  were  discovered  in  1853,  and  ditches  were  constructed  from  Shody  creek 
to  bring  in  water  to  work  them.  Tunnels  and  cuts  were  run  into  the  hill9 
wherever  fall  could  be  obtained,  the  ditches  were  enlarged,  and  profitable  mining 
loon  followed.  Subsequently  deeper  tunnels  were  run,  in  order  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  deposit,  which  was  found  to  be  from  100  to  200  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  total  cost  of  the  various  cuts  and  tunnels  of  the  district  can- 
sot  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  the  amount  of  gold  taken 
oat  must  be  several  millions.  A  large  extent  of  valuable  mining  groxmd  remains 
to  bo  worked.  In  addition  to  the  hydraulic  mines,  there  is  a  broad,  deep  stratum 
of  blue  cement  gravel  which  is  rich  in  gold.  This  will  have  to  be  worked  by 
mill  process,  as  is  already  being  successfully  done  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
and  will  give  work  to  several  mills  for  years.* 

Moobe's  Flat,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  south  of  the  Middle  Yuba,  in 
Eureka  township,  is  another  important  centre  of  hydraulic  mining.  Several 
thousand  acres  of  ground,  averaging  100  feet  in  depth  from  the  surface  to  tho 
bed-rock,  have  been  sluiced  off,  giving  employment  to  several  hundred  miners 
for  the  past  15  years.  Of  late  the  claims  have  been  bought  up  by  a  few 
httge  companies,  who  are  carrying  on  operations  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and 
generally  w^ith  success.  At  Wolsey's  Plat,  a  mile  below  Moore's,  are  some  of  tho 
deepest  digging  in  the  county,  the  bank  in  one  place  being  over  200  feet 
m  height  Orleans  flat,  two  miles  above  Moore's,  was  formerly  an  important 
zniniog  locality,  and  at  one  time  had  a  population  of  600  or  800 ;  but  the  diggings 

^  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  district  000  article  on  ditches. 
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being  comparatively  shallow  have  been  entirely  worked  out,  and  the  tpwn  ib 
now  deserted. 

At  North  Bloomfield  and  Golambia  Hill,  in  Bloomfield  township,  at  Gopher 
Hill  and  Scotch  Flat,  in  Nevada  township,  at  Quaker  Hill,  in  Little  York, 
and  many  other  places  in  the  county,  hydrauljo  mining  is  carried  on  quite  exten- 
sively. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  hydraulic  and  placer  mining  in  the  county, 
including  the  cost  of  opening  the  claims,  iron  pipes,  flumes  and  sluices,  and 
various  other  implements  and  improvements,  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000.  These 
mines  give  employment  to  about  2,000  men  including  several  hundred  Chinese, 
and  yield  annually  not  far  from  $3,500,000 — say  $1,750  to  each  man.  Three 
dollars  a  day  is  the  usual  wages  paid  to  miners ;  but  the  water  bills  and  other 
expenses  absorb  a  large  portion  of  the  gross  product,  so  that  the  net  yield  to  the 
miners,  if  the  whole  could  be  averaged,  would  be  but  little  in  excess  of  their 
wages.  Of  conree,  some  of  the  claims  aflbrd  large  profits,  while  others  scarcely 
yield  sufficient  to  pay  water  bills;  but  the  miners  persevere  to  the  extent  of  their 
means  in  hopes  of  striking  better  pay. 

Cement  Mixing. — In  some  of  the  auriferous  deposits  found  in  the  beds  of 
the  ancient  hikes  and  watercourses  the  gravel  is  cemented  together  so  compactly 
that  considerable  force  is  required  to  pulverize  it,  in  order  to  save  the  gold  by 
the  sluicing  process.  For  this  purpose  various  expedients  have  been  devised  by 
the  miners,  among  which  is  the  erection  of  stamp  mills,  similar  to  those  used  in 
crushing  quartz,  and  the  business  has  become  of  considerable  importance  in  this 
county.  Little  York  township  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  branch  of  mining. 
Cement  mills  have  also  been  erected  in  Washington,  Eureka,  Bridgeport,  Nevada, 
and  Grass  Valley  townships,  but  mostly  as  adjuncts  to  hydraulic  mining,  and  the 
yield  from  this  source,  as  compared  with  that  from  other  branches  of  mining,  is 
small.     In  Little  York,  however,  it  is  the  leading  business. 

Blue  cement  gravel  was  found  in  many  of  the  hill  claims  in  Little  York  township 
OS  early  as  the  summer  of  1852,  and  in  some  of  the  claims  it  was  so  tough  that 
it  had  to  be  blasted  in  order  to  drift  it  out.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  gold 
was  saved  by  merely  running  it  once  tlirough  the  sluices,  and  the  method  at  first 
adopted  was  to  pile  up  the  tailings  and  allow  them  to  remain  some  months,  until 
the  action  of  the  elements  had  partially  decomposed  them,  and  then  sluice  them 
again.  In  this  manner  each  lot  of  gravel  was  run  through  the  sluices  six  or 
eight  times,  requiring  two  or  three  years  for  the  operation.  The  Chinamen  work 
the  cement  in  the  same  manner  now,  and  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  method  j  but  the  process  is  too  slow  for  American 
miners. 

The  first  stamp  mill  for  crushing  cement  was  built  by  the  Massassauga  Com- 
pany, near  the  town  of  Little  York,  in  the  summer  of  1857.  This  mill  had  no 
screens,  but  the  cement  was  thrown  into  the  battery,  where  the  stamps  were  kept 
running,  and  carried  off  into  the  sluices  by  a  stream  of  water.  Of  course,  much  of 
the  cement  was  not  pulverized,  but  the  tailings,  after  nmning  through  the  sluiooi 
were  saved  for  a  year  or  more  and  allowed  to  slack,  when  they  were  run  tlux>u^li 
again,  and  yielded  nearly  as  much  gold  as  on  the  first  run.  Another  mill  was 
built  near  Little  York  in  the  spring  of  1858,  which  was  a  considerable  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessor,  and  cement  mills  have  since  been  erected  at  You  Bet, 
Bed  Dog,  Hunt's  Hill,  Gougeye,  and  other  places  in  the  township.  The  screens 
now  used  are  nearly  as  fine  as  those  commonly  used  in  the  quartz  mills,  and  it 
has  been  fully  determined  that  the  finer  the  cement  is  crushed  the  more  gold  will 
be  saved. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  16  cement  mills  in  Little  York  township,  having* 
in  all  136  stamps;  two  in  Washington  township  with  eight  stamps,  one  in  £uroka 
with  eight  stamps,  one  in  Bridgeport  with  eight  stamps,  one  in  Nevada  with  15 
stamps,  and  one  in  Grass  Valley,  with  eight  stamps.    These  make  an  aggregate 
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in  the  coanty  of  22  mills,  with  185  stamps.  Some  of  tliese  mills  axo  kept  niii- 
ning  steadily,  others  are  in  operation  only  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  a  number 
have  been  idle  for  a  year  or  more  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  owners 
to  open  their  claims,  and  other  causes.  The  amount  of  gravel  crushed  by  a 
stamp  varies  from  three  to  eight  tons  in  24  hours.  Sometimes  loose  gravel  is 
nm  through  the  mills  to  save  the  gold  contained  in  the  quartz  pebbles,  and  which 
would  be  lost  by  ordinary  sluicing ;  but  much  of  the  cement  is  very  compact 
ifid  as  difficult  to  crush  as  the  hardest  quartz. 

The  cement  mills  are  not  usually  provided  with  the  appliances  for  amalgama- 
ting and  saving  the  gold  that  are  now  connected  with  the  quartz  mills.  Quick- 
a'lver  is  used  in  the  batteries,  where  the  most  of  the  gold  is  amalgamated,  and 
after  leaving  the  batteries  the  pulp  passes  over  galvanized  copper  plates  and 
riffles  filled  with  quicksilver,  and  whatever  gold  is  not  saved  by  this  process  is 
lost.  A  much-needed  improvement  is  an  efrectual  method  of  concentmting  the 
Bolphurets.  These  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  with  the  cement  gnivel, 
and  generally  contain  sufficient  gold  to  yield  a  good  profit  when  worked  by  the 
chlorinatiou  process.  If  machinery,  not  too  expensive,  could  be  devised  for 
separating  them  from  the  mass  of  pulp,  it  would  add  largely  to  the  profits  of  the 
bofliness. 

The  working  of  the  cement  deposits,  like  other  branches  of  mining,  has  had 
its  ups  and  downs,  but  on  the  whole  has  been  progressing,  and  the  business  has 
been  increasing  in  importance  since  the  first  mill  was  erected  in  1857.  Almost 
every  ol^m  has  at  times  paid  largely,  and  again  the  receipts  would  fall  below 
expenses.  The  gold  is  unevenly  distributed .  throughout  the  gravel  deposits, 
being  foimd  in  great  abundance  wherever  the  position  of  the  rock  or  other  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  to  form  riffies,  and  in  other  places  insufficient  to  pay  the 
cost  of  drifting  out  the  gravel.  Whether  the  business  is  to  increase  until  it 
beoomes  of  leading  importance  depends  on  the  character  of  the  deposits  that  may 
hereafter  be  opened  i  n  the  ancient  river  channels.  A  vast  amount  .of  placer  mining 
ground  yet  remains  to  be  opened,  and  should  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
gravel  found  therein  be  cemented  so  as  to  require  crashing,  mills  will  be  erected 
for  the  purpose;  otherwise  it  will  bo  worked  by  the  more  economical  process  of 
Voicing. 

The  capital  invested  in  cement  mining  in  Nevada  county,  including  the  mills, 
boisting  machinery,  cost  of  opening  the  claims,  &c.,  is  about  §400,000;  number 
of  men  employed,  300 ;  annual  yield,  $300,000.  These  figures,  given  in  round 
Bombers,  are  very  nearly  correct,  as  applied  to  the  past  three  ycai*s.  There  are 
some  outside  expenses,  which,  added  to  the  wages  of  the  miners,  will  probably 
somewhat  exceed  the  gross  yield.  Some  of  the  cement  mines  have  paid  lai'gely, 
while  others  have  proved  failures;  but  the  failures  have  not  been  so  disastrous 
nd  universal  as  the  early  quartz  failures. 

Extent  of  the  Placeb  Mdtes. — The  product  of  the  placer  mines  of  Nevada 
«mnty  has  neither  materially  increased  nor  diminished  since  1850,  and  though 
they  have  been  worked  without  interruption  for  19  years,  the  developments  of 
that  period  have  barely  been  sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of  their  vast  extent. 
The  shallow  diggings,  which  were  so  easily  worked,  and  afibrded  such  lai*ge 
rotumg  to  the  early  miners,  are  mostly  exhausted ;  but  the  deep  placers,  or  hill 
^ggings,  ii,  the  channels  of  ancient  streams,  in  many  places  underlying  hundreds 
<rf  feet  of  alluvial  deposits  and  volcanic  material,  cannot  bo  exhausted  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  In  fact,  for  all  practical  purposes,  they  may  be  considered  as 
inexhaustible. 

The  long  gravel  ranges,  extending  from  the  high  Sierra  to  the  foot  hills,  c>over 
nearly  half  the  surface  area  of  the  country,  for  the  most  part  are  auriferous,  and 
in  places  are  of  great  depth.  Gold  in  greater  or  less  quantities  is  found  from 
the  8iir£aoe  down,  in  some  places  sufficient  to  pay  running  expenses;  but  for 
d^  profits  the  miners  mamly  rely  on  striking  rich  gravel  deposits  in  the  chan- 
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nels  of  what  once  were  ninninj^  streams.  These  ancient  channels  are  veiy 
numerous,  and  the  gi*avel  deposits  therein  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  in 
existing  streams.  Many  of  the  old  channels  are  cut  transversely  by  others, 
showing  the  existence  of  not  only  one,  but  several  ancient  river  systems;  but 
whether  the  gi'cat  changes  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  were  produced 
by  causes  now  in  force,  or  by  sudden  convulsions,  the  facts  yet  brought  to  light 
are  not  sufficient  to  wairant  us  in  forming  a  theory.  The  petrefactions,  which 
are  found  plentifully  in  the  deepest  diggings,  are  the  pine,  oak,  manzanita,  and 
other  varieties  of  wood  now  growing  in  the  mountains,  indicating  that  no  great 
climatic  or  geological  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  ancient  channels  were 
filled  up.  The  filling  up  process  may  have  been  aided  by  volcanic  action, 
raising  the  beds  of  rivers  in  places  and  forcing  their  waters  into  new  channels. 
These  new  channels  would,  in  time,  wear  deeply  into  the  bed  rock,  and  in  this 
way  the  deep  gulches,  ravines,  and  vallevs  were  formed.  The  formation  of  new 
valleys  by  the  action  of  water  left  the  old  river  channels  filled  with  gravel  and 
volcanic  ashes  to  solidify,  and  become  less  per\nons  to  the  assaults  of  time  than 
the  primitive  rock  that  walled  them  in.  Myriads  of  ages  have  abraded  and 
worn  away  the  solid  rock  that  once  enclosed  and  towered  far  above  the  old  chan- 
nels; but  the  cement  ridges,  defying  more  stoutly  the  action  of  the  elements, 
remain  to  attest  their  comparative  indestructibility  and  the  magnitude  of  nature's 
changes. 

Thus  far  the  old  river  channel  has  only  been  opened  and  worked  at  the  more 
favoiublc  localities,  where  there  are  bi washes,  or  where  they  have  been  cut  by 
more  modem  streams,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Nevada  basin.  The  ridge  between 
the  South  Yuba  and  Deer  creeks  is  broken  by  two  deep  depressions,  directly 
north  of  Nevada  City,  and  a  peak  called  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  rises  between  the 
gaps.  At  this  point  the  ridge  curves  to  the  west,  but  the  ancient  channel,  which 
for  some  distance  above  follows  the  couree  of  the  ridge,  continues  its  general 
southwesterly  direction,  and  makes  out  into  the  basin.  Here  the  overlying 
strata  being  comparatively  shallow,  the  channel  was  discovered  at  an  early  day, 
and  worked  by  means  of  drifting,  or  burrowing,  whence  it  was  called  the  "  Cayote 
Lead."  Shafts  were  sunk  on  Bourbon,  Manzanita,  Wet,  and  American  Hills, 
and  the  richest  deposits  drifted  out,  but  the  claims  were  subsequently  bought  up 
by  a  few  companies,  and  the  ground  worked  from  the  surfiice  down  by  the 
hydraulic.  These  claims  yielded  immensely,  and  the  amount  of  gold  extracted 
fit)in  the  base  of  Sugar  Loaf  to  the  lower  workings  on  American  Hill,  a  little  over 
a  mile,  is  believed  to  have  reached  $7,000,000  to  $8,000,000.  The  amount,  how- 
over  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Subsequently  the 
channel  was  traced  northeasterly  under  the  high  ridge,  and  worko<l  out  for  a 
distance  of  3,000  feet  by  the  Young  America,  Live-oak,  Nebraska,  and  some 
other  companies  of  less  note,  and  the  yield  of  gold  in  that  distance  along  the 
channel  is  known,  however,  to  have  exceeded  $3,000,000.  The  channel  is  nearly 
parallel  with  Deer  creek,  though  it  must  have  canied  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  average  fall  appears  to  have  been  but  little  over  one  foot  in  a 
hundred.  The  same  channel  was  opened  a  mile  above  by  the  Harmony  Company, 
where  the  deposit  was  found  to  be  equally  rich ;  but  that  company  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  commence  operations  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge,  when  the  channel, 
at  their  location,  sweeps  round  to  the  south  side,  thus  largely  enhancing  the  cost 
of  working.  After  taking  out  $70,000  at  a  cost  of  $83,000,  they  suspended 
operations.  The  most  of  the  ground  has  been  located  for  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  up  the  ridge,  and  at  two  or  three  different  places  the  channel  has  been 
foun(},  and  fine  prospects  obtained,  but  the  operators,  for  the  want  of  adequate 
pumping  machinery,  were  compelled  to  desist.  The  claims  of  the  Cold  Spring 
Company  adjoin  the  Harmony  ground  above,  and  still  further  above  are  the 
claims  of  the  Fountain  Head  Company.  These  companies  are  preparing  to 
commence  operations  under  favorable  aaspices.    The  evidence  is  conclusive 
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that  the  channel  extends  a  considerable  distance  np  the  mountains,  perhaps  20. 
or  25  milesy  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  every  1,000  feet  of  its  length 
holds  its  million  of  treasure.  Besides  this,  large  quantities  of  gold  are  found  in 
the  smaller  channels  that  were  probably  once  tributaries  of  the  main  streams,  as 
well  as  in  the  alluvium  above.  The  rich  hydraulic  diggings  at  Gold  Hill, 
Alpha,  Omega,  and  other  places,  now  mostly  worked  out,  are  on  this  range. 

The  most  extensive  placer  mining  field  in  the  county,  and  perhaps  in  the 
State,  is  the  ridge  between  the  Middle  and  South  Yuba,  embracing  the  town- 
ships of  Bridgeport,  Bloomfield,  and  Eureka.  This  ridge  is  about  30  miles 
in  length,  and  from  six  to  eight  in  width,  forming  an  area  of  about  200  square 
miles.  The  more  elevated  portion  is  covered  by  a  volcanic  formation  j  but  in 
the  lower  portions,  in  Bloomfield  and  Bridgeport  townships,  the  volcanic  material 
has  been  worn  away,  leaving  the  ground  in  a  more  favorable  condition  for 
hydraulic  operations,  which  is  now  being  improved  at  North  San  Juan,  and  other 
places  already  referred  to.  Professor  Silliman,  and  M.  Laur,  a  French  engineer 
of  mines,  have  described  this  ridge,  and  made  some  curious  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  gold  contained  therein.  Laur  estimates  that  the  region  under  con- 
sideration, worked  at  a  rate  which  would  yield  $12,000,000  of  gold  annually, 
would  be  exhausted  only  after  a  period  of  524  years,  which  would  give  as  the  gold 
product  over  six  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  This  estimate,  however,  is  based 
on  the  supposition  that  the  entire  gravel  range  is  equally  as  rich  as  the  claims 
which  he  examined.*    The  more  moderate  estimate  of  Professor  Silliman  gives 

*  The  Lake  Company  distribates  water  to  several  hundred  working,  among  which  I  will 
choofle,  for  illastration,  that  of  the  **  Eureka  claim/*  near  the  little  village  of  Ban  Juan.  In 
the  Eareka  claim,  the  gravel  bed  is  135  feet  deep,  or  about  43  metres.  The  first  22  metres 
fiom  the  rarface  are  a  rather  poor  but  easily  washed  sand ;  the  18  metres  below  are  a  very 
coarse  gravel,  richer,  but  quite  difficult  to  disintegrate.  The  working,  therefore,  is  carried 
OD  under  conditions  of  some  difficulty. 

Tiie  working  district  has  been  controlled  by  a  "bed  rock  tunnel"  or  drain-gallery,  cut  for 
a  great  distance  into  very  hard  granite,  at  the  rate  of  40  francs  the  running  foot,  (about  700 
francs  a  metre,)  giving  a  total  cost  of  140,000  francs.    The  claim  is  still  in  full  activity. 

The  working  is  carried  on  by  four  jets  tVeaUf  discharging  together  about  25,000  litres  of 
water  a  minute  under  a  pressure  of  43  metres.  These  jets  d'eau  break  up  the  gravel  against 
which  they  are  directed,  and  the  current  carries  off  the  mud  and  stones  into  the  sluices  in  the 
drun*gaUery,  where  the  gold  is  deposited. 

Foor  men  are  sufficient  to  direct  this  work,  which  is  carried  on  for  two  weeks,  say  ten 
working  days  of  eight  hours  each.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  washing  down  of  fresh 
certh  is  stopped,  the  sluices  are  washed,  and  the  gold  is  taken  up. 

Dvrine  this  period  often  days  28,080  cubic  metres  of  gravel  are  worked  over,  removing 
the  aari&rous  aeposit  over  a  superficies  of  620  square  metres.    The  charges  for  working  are 

as  follows : 

Franeg. 

Expenses  of  water 5,000 

Hanualiafaor 864 

about 500 


Total 6,364 


The  gold  taken  from  the  sluices  at  the  jend  of  this  period  brings  an  average  of  30,000 
francs.  This  yield  increases  to  80,000  and  100.000  francs,  when  the  working  has  been  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  gravel. 

These  results  show  the  value  of  gold  extracted  from  one  of  these  California  alluvial  mines ; 
they  biing  out  especially  the  great  progress  on  working  and  the  small  amount  of  human  labor 
in  this  new  method  of  washing.  In  fact,  estimating  the  costof  a  miner's  wages  at  vhe  uniform 
rate  of  20  francs,  the  expense  of  manual  labor  necess&ry  for  working  one  cubic  metre  of  gravel 

by  the  several  methods  nitherto  employed  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Dr.  CenVs. 

Bythepan about  75  00 

By  therocker **     20  00 

By  the ''long  tom" "       5  00 

By  the  sluice **       1  71 

By  the  new  method  (hydraulic  washing) *. ''       0  28 

Let  OS  suppose  the  workings  now  actually  open  on  the  ridge  of  land  which  I  have  taken 
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the  area  of  the  places  where  gravel  deposits  have  been  worked  on  this  ridge  ai 
equal  to  fifteen  square  miles,  and  its  probahio  yield  in  gold  is  estimated  at 
$544,610,000.  In  this  estimate  the  gravel  deposits  underlying  the  volcanic 
formations  were  not  taken  into  account.  These  are  kno^vn  in  many  places  to 
be  rich,  but  in  most  cases  can  only  be  reached  at  considerable  cost.*  The  Mount 
Zion  Company  has  been  engaged  for  eleven  years  in  an  enterprise  to  open  the 
ground  under  the  cement  ridge  near  Snow  Point.  They  commenced  operations 
on  the  South  Yuba  side  and  ran  a  tunnel  to  the  centre  of  the  hill,  where  they 
found  rich  gitivel ;  but  the  tunnel  proved  to  be  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  was  of  no  sennce  in  working  the  fifi'ound.  They  then  started  another 
tunnel  on  a  lower  level,  which,  after  several  years'  labor,  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  Kentucky  Company,  encouraged  by  the  prospects  obtained  in  the 
claims  of  the  Mount  Zion  Company,  commenced  a  vertical  shaft  last  spring,  near 
Snow  Point,  with  the  view  of  sinking  to  the  bed  rock.  After  sinking  108  feet 
through  lava  cement,  they  reached  the  alluvial  deposit,  and  the  enterprise  is  still 
in  progress.  The  cost,  and  length  of  time  required  to  realize  returns,  have  a 
tendency  to  discourage  miners  from  embarking  in  such  undertakings,  though 
the}''  may  feel  certain  that  the  gold  is  there. 

The  Chalk  Mountain  Range,  lying  mostly  between  Bear  river  and  Green- 
horn creek,  on  the  southerly  border  of  the  county,  is  another  mining  field  of  immense 
prospective  value.  The  average  elevation  of  the  ridge  is  somewhat  greater  than 
either  of  the  others  in  the  county,  and  the  higher  portion  is  covered  with  lava 
and  basaltic  rocks.  At  the  southwesterly  extremity,  near  Red  Dog  and  You  Bet, 
and  along  the  ujargins  of  the  ridge,  where  the  volcanic  covering  has  been  worn 
away,  the  auriferous  gravel  has  been  worked  by  the  hydraulic,  and  in  most  places 
yielded  excellent  returns ;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  ground  will  have 
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as  an  example,  to  be  replaced  by  one  hundred  areas  equal  in  importance  to  the  Eureka  claim, 
lliese  one  hundred  hypothetical  districts  would  bo  precisely*  equivalent  to  all  those  now 
existinfr ;  for,  according^  to  the  precedine  indications,  it  woula  absorb  all  the  water  brought 
by  the  I^ake  Company,  as  does  this.  iTie  richness  of  the  gravel,  taken  iu  its  total  mass, 
being  assumed  to  be  nearly  uninterrupted,  the  yield  of  gold  would*be  in  both  cases  sensibly 
the  same. 

'  Now,  the  actual  working  of  the  Eureka,  after  a  year,  equivalent  to  200  days*  effective  labor, 
brings  a  value  in  gold  of  3,000x200=600,000  francs.  After  an  equal  period  the  one  hundred 
openings  supposed  would  have  brought  in  60,000,000  francs,  and  would  have  removed  the 
auriferous  deposit  over  an  extent  of  1,240,000  square  metres. 

But  the  total  superficies  of  the  deposit  being  at  least  650,000,000  square  metres,  we  see  that 
this  total  gold-producing  area,  yielding  $60,000,000  of  gold  annually,  would  bo  exhausted 
only  after  a  period  of  524  years. 

The  placer  to  which  the  preceding  indications  refer  is  certainly  one  of  those  where  the  pro* 
daction  of  gold  is  most  perfectly  organized  and  most  active ;  but  its  extent,  which  is  650 
square  kilometres,  is  unimportant  in  connection  with  the  total  extent  of  the  analogous  deposits 
which  are  found  scattered  over  tho  superficies  of  19,000  square  kilometred  which  forms  tho 
auriferous  zone  of  California.  An  increase  of  the  aiea  worked  over,  and  a  consequent  increase 
of  production  from  this  class  of  deposits,  is  possible  everywhere,  within  limits,  in  the  gold 
regions  of  California. — Memoir  de  la  Production  des  Mitana  Preeieux  en  California,  Rap» 
port  d  son  Excellence  M,  le  Ministre  des  Travaux  Publics,  Par  P,  Laur,  Ingeuieur  au  Corps 
Imperial  dts  Mines,     Paris^  1862.    8vo.  pp.  132. 

*  Mr.  Black  estimates  the  length  of  the  mining  claims  of  the  present,  supplied  with  water 
by  the  Middle  Tuba  Canal  Company,  at  five  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  350  yards,  and 
an  average  depth  of  40  yards,  making  a  quantity  of  123,000,000  of  cubic  yards  of  auriferous 
gravel.  He  also  estimates  that  eight  per  cent,  of  this  quantity  has  been  worked  away  in  the 
past  12  years,  leaving  1 13,000,000  of  cubic  yards  which  remain  for  future  operations.  At  an 
average  of  34  cents  of  gold  to  the  cubic  yard,  (the  average  of  the  Yuba  region  appears  to  be 
from  30  cents  to  45  cents  per  cubic  yard,  saved  in  the  hydraulic  process, )  the  volume  of 
auriferous  g^ravel  here  estimated  would  yield  over  $38,000,000.  But  the  total  area  of  the 
various  places  whei-e  gravel  deposits  have  been  worked  on  this  ridge  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Black  as  equal  to  15  square  miles,  all  of  which,  and  much  more,  is  controlled  by  the  water 
of  the  Eureka  Lake  Company,  or  of  the  Middle  Yuba  canal.  If  this  area  is  estimated  at  an 
average  of  40  yards  in  depth,  (it  varies  from  80  to  200  and  250  feet  in  depth,)  we  shall  have 
1,815,936,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel,  and  if  this  be  estimated  to  yield  only  30  cents  per  yard 
we  reach  the  grand  aggregate  of  $544,610,000  as  its  probable  yield  of  gold. — Professor  SUli' 
man^s  Report  on  the  Deep4^ng  PlaeerSt  March,  1^65. 
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to  be  worked  by  drifting,  either  by  means  of  deep  shafts  or  extensive  tunnels. 
The  ridge  extends  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  but  is  divided  by  the  valley 
of  Bear  river,  15  miles  above  Red  Dog,  which  cuts  through  it  neariy  at  right 
angl^  making  a  deep  depression,  the  hills  rising  to  the  height  of  600  or  800 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  valley.  Throe  miles  below  Bear  valley,  on  the  south- 
easterly side,  the  deep  gorge  of  Steep  Hollow  has  cut  down  through  the  volcanic 
and  gravel  formations  to  the  bed  rock,  showing  the  thickness  of  the  overlyging 
mass  to  be  at  least  a  thousand  feet.  The  Chalk  Mountain  Blue  Gravel  Com- 
pMiy  made  extensive  locations  on  the  ridge  in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  making  explorations  under  the  superintendence  of  S.  N.  Strana- 
faan.  An  Incline  shaft  was  sunk  at  the  southwesterly  end  of  the  company's  ground, 
into  the  body  of  the  mountain,  going  down  on  the  red  gravel,  under  the  pipe- 
day.  Their  explorations  revealed  a  well-defined  ancient  river  channel,  the  rim 
rook  rising  to  a  considerable  height  on  each  side.  The  coarse  of  the  stream  was 
nearly  southwest,  and  evidences  of  ah  old  river  channel  have  been  found  at  Steep 
Hollow  and  Bear  valley,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  same.  For  the  past  six 
months  a  mining  company  has  been  engaged  in  sinking  a  vertical  shaft  at  Bear 
valley,  and  at  a  depth  of  a  little  over  a  hundred  feet  they  struck  a  deposit  of  gravel 
and  boulders,  evidently  made  by  a  running  stream,  having  a  soathwesterly  coarse. 
Whenever  explorations  have  been  made  in  this  region,  the  different  strata  are 
foimd  in  the  following  order :  The  blue  cement  gravel,  in  which  the  gold  is  veiy 
unevenly  distributed,  is  found  only  in  the  channels  of  the  ancient  streams.  Over 
this  18  a  deep  bed  of  loose,  gold-bearing  gravel,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  this  is 
covered  by  a  deep  layer  of  pipe-clay.  This  is  what  is  termed  the  hydraulic 
ground,  the  principal  "  pay"  being  in  the  red  gravel.  At  higher  elevations  on 
the  ridge,  the  lower  section  is  exactly  the  same,  but  with  two  additional  stratiii- 
cations.  Above  the  pipe-clay  is  a  deep  deposit  of  conglomerate  boulders,  and 
above  this  a  bed  of  lava  or  basaltic  rocks.  The  bed  rock  is  uneven,  and  in 
many  places  rises  into  the  pipe-clay  and  cuts  off  the  red  gravel ;  but  wherever 
this  deposit  is  found,  and  the  overlying  mass  is  not  too  deep,  it  invariably  pays 
for  hydranlicing.  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  this  ground  to  be  worked,  but  to 
open  a  claim  usually  requires  the  labor  of  several  miners  for  two  or  three  years. 
Deep  cuts  have  to  be  made  in  the  bed  rock,  or  long  tunnels  run,  to  obtain  suiB- 
cieat  fall  for  a  sluiceway  to  run  off  the  earth. 

Another  gi-avel  range  dividing  the  waters  of  Greenhorn  and  Deer  creeks,  passing 
Nevada  on  the  north  and  Grass  Valley  on  the  south,  extends  westerly  throngh 
the  county  to  the  foot-hills,  terminating  at  Smartsville,  in  Yuba  county,  where 
some  of  the  best  mines  in  the  State  are  situated.  The  elevation  of  this  ridge  is 
ksB  than  either  of  the  others  described,  and  the  ground  in  many  places  has  been 
worked  successfully  by  the  hydraulic.  At  the  Alta  shaft,  sunk  on  this  range 
near  Grass  Valley,  an  immensely  rich  deposit  of  gravel  was  discovered  in  the 
bed  of  an  ancient  stream,  which  afforded  large  profits  to  the  owners  of  the  claim. 
It  is  believed  by  some  that  a  continuous  channel  extends  the  length  of  the  ridge 
fifom  which  came  the  rich  surface  diggings  at  Rough  and  Ready  that  were  worked 
oat  at  an  early  day.  Much  of  this  range  will  not  pay  for  working  with  the 
present  appliances  for  mining,  and  at  rates  now  charged  for  water ;  but  with 
further  improvements  in  the  art  of  mining,  and  perhaps  the  cheapening  of  water 
and  the  cost  of  living,  it  is  probable  that  the  most  of  it  will  eventually  bo  worked. 

No  estimate  approaching  to  accuracy  can  be  made  of  the  amount  of  gold  con- 
tained in  the  placer  mines  of  this  county,  and  which  yet  may  bo  brought  forth 
for  the  benefit  of  the  civilized  world.  To  say  that  it  is  enoagh  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt  would  be  a  moderate  estimate,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in 
some  of  these  deep  placers,  deposits  of  gold  may  yet  be  found  in  such  quantities 
as  will  materially  diminish  the  value  of  the  metal.  But  to  extract  it  fi*om  the 
Taet  aocomalations  of  debris  in,  which  it  is  hidden  will  cost  thousands  of  miners 
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conturieB  of  toil.  Some  of  tlie  workers,  more  lucky  than  their  fellows,  will 
strike  valuable  deposits,  and  become  suddenly  enriched,  while  the  majority,  as 
has  always  been  the  case,  will  toil  on  in  poverty.  The  hope  of  rich  strikes  is 
the  great  incentive  to  the  miner  to  pei'sovere,  but  the  risk,  which  is  always  con- 
siderable in  mining  opcmtions,  oven  when  the  best  judgment  is  exercised,  has  a 
tendency  to  deter  capital  from  embarking  in  the  business. 

QuAKTZ  Mining. — In  the  mining  and  working  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  as  in 
most  other  branches  of  mining,  Nevada  county  has  taken  the  lead,  and  is  far  in 
advance  of  other  sections  of  the  gold  region.  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1850, 
when  the  placer  mines  had  been  worked  two  seasons,  that  attention  was  directed 
to  the  quartz  veins  as  the  matrix  in  which  the  gold  was  originally  formed,  and 
the  sources  from  which  that  found  in  the  surface  diggings  was  derived.  The 
early  settlera,  and  those  who  first  rushed  to  California  on  the  announcement  of 
the  discovery  of  gold,  had  no  knowledge  of  vein  mining,  and  were  too  much 
absorbed  in  collecting  the  precious  particles  which  were  found  mixed  with  the 
gi'avcl  on  the  bare  and  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  to  give  any  attention  to  the 
sources  whence  they  came.  The  discovery  of  gold  imbedded  in  quartz  pebbles 
led  to  an  examination  of  the  lodes,  and  some  quartz  locations  were  made  eai'ly  in 
the  spring  of  1850. 

The  iirat  quartz  location  in  Nevada  county,  of  which  we  now  have  any  inform- 
ation, was  made  at  Gold  Hill,  near  Grass  Valley.  This  was  in  June,  1850. 
Quartz  was  discovered  at  Massachusetts  Hill  soon  after,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  the  Gold  Tunnel  lode  was  located  at  Nevada.  The  latter  was  dis- 
covered by  four  young  men  from  Boston,  while  engaged  in  their  first  day^s  work 
at  mining.  A  few  other  locations  were  made  the  same  season,  both  at  Grass 
Valley  and  Nevada,  but  the  three  above  named  have  become  especially  famous 
for  their  immense  yield  of  gold,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  double  the 
present  assessed  property  valuation  of  the  county.  The  first  mill  in  the  county 
was  erected  by  two  Germans,  at  Boston  ravine,  near  Grass  Valley,  in  the  winter 
of  1850-'5I.     It  was  a  rude  affair,  and  of  course  was  a  failure. 

In  1851  there  was  a  great  quartz  excitement  in  this  county.  The  shallow 
surface  diggings  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  or  at  least  were 
not  80  readily  found  as  in  the  preceding  years,  and  prospectors  were  running  over 
the  hills  in  search  of  lo<les.  Numerous  mills  were  projected,  and  during  the  fall 
and  winter  eight  or  ten  were  erected  at  Nevada,  and  as  many  more  at  Grass 
Valley.  All  the  Nevada  mills,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gold  Tunnel,  and  the 
most  of  those  at  Grass  Valley,  proved  disastrous  failures,  and  in  1853  the  quartz 
interest  was  completely  prostrated.  With  our  present  experience  in  quartz  mining, 
we  can  readily  perceive  the  causes  of  the  early  failures  in  the  business.  The 
mills  were  erected  at  enormous  expense,  in  many  cases  the  pn)jectors  paying  an 
extortionate  interest  for  money;  they  had  been  deceived  by  professed  assay ers, 
or  had  deceived  themselves  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  contained  in  the  quartz; 
the  appliances  for  amalgamating  were  of  the  rudest  description,  and  there  were 
no  miners  in  the  county  who  knew  how  to  open  and  work  a  quartz  vein. 

At  Grass  Valley,  where  some  eastern  and  English  capital  had  been  invested, 
a  number  of  companies  continued  operations,  several  mills  were  kept  running, 
and  the  business  slowly  revived.  But  at  Nevada,  where  the  failures  had  been 
more  decided,  the  business  was  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  miners  tumod 
their  attention  to  the  hill  diggings,  then  just  beginning  to  be  prospected.  The  Grold 
Tunnel  mill  was  kept  in  operation,  and  yielded  good  returns,  but  for  several 
years  the  dependence  of  the  population  was  almost  entirely  on  the  placer  mines. 
The  few  companies  that  continued  operations,  however,  were  measurably  sac- 
cessful,  their  mines  at  times  paying  largely,  and  this  was  an  inducement  for 
others  to  resume  work  on  their  lodes,  particularly  at  seasons  of  the  year  when 
water  could  not  be  procured  to  work  the  placer  mines.    By  1857  the  GrasB 
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Valley  nunee  were  in  quite  a  flonfisliiD^  condition,  and  continned  to  prosper  for  the 
three  or  four  sncceeding  years,  becoming  the  leading  interest  of  the  to^vn,  while 
at  Nevada  the  business  steadily  improvecL 

The  development  of  the  quartz  interest,  however,  was  destined  to  meet  another 
reverse,  though  by  no  means  so  disastrous  and  discouraging  as  that  of  1852-53. 
The  discovery  of  silver  in  Washoe  was  first  made  public  in  this  county  in  the 
summer  of  1859,  and  quite  a  number  of  our  most  energetic  quartz  operators  hast* 
ened  to  the  new  mining  field.  The  wonderful  richness  of  the  Comstock  lods 
was  fully  determined  that  fall,  and  the  next  spring  witnessed  the  exodus  of  maiy 
of  our  best  working  nuners,  who  abandoned  their  claims  here  for  what  appeared 
to  be  the  more  promising  field  of  enterprise  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 
For  three  years  there  was  a  constant  drain  of  population  and  capital  from  the 
county — the  capital,  especially,  being  much  needed  in  the  development  of  our 
own  mines.  Added  to  this  drain  upon  our  resources,  the  most  of  the  best-paying 
mines  in  Grass  Valley  were  flooded  during  the  severe  winter  of  1861-62,  requir- 
ing many  months  to  place  them  again  in  working  condition,  dnhng  which  time 
there  were  no  retoms  and  the  expenses  were  heavy.  From  these  causes  business 
was  greatly  depressed  and  property  depreciated  very  materially  in  value,  espe- 
daliy  at  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada.  In  1864  the  adventurers  who  had  left  for 
distant  mining  regions  began  to  return,  satisfied  that  this  county,  presented  the 
best  field  for  mining  enterprise  on  the  coast.  As  a  consequence,  the  quartz 
business  speedily  revived,  aad  at  the  present  time  Grass  Valley  is  the  most  pros- 
peroufi  mining  town  in  the  State,  her  prosperity  being  due  entirely  to  the  sur- 
rounding quartz  mines. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  temporary  drawbacks,  the  quartz  business  has 
been  improving  since  J  853,  and  the  yield  of  gold  firom  that  source  has  steadily 
increased.  The  successful  operations  have  in  nearly  all  cases  been  conducted 
by  practical  miners,  who  learned  the  .business  here,  and  who  have  discovered  and 
brought  intd  use  all  the  improved  methods  of  mining  and  reducing  the  ore,  and 
ama^maUng  and  collecting  the  gold.  Very  little  foreign  capital  has  been 
invested  in  our  mines,  although  there  is  not  a  mining  region  in  the  world  that 
ofiere  better  inducements  for  judicious  investment.  The.  comparatively  small 
amount  that  has  been  invested  by  capitalists  in  this  county  has,  in  most  cases, 
been  in  dividend-paying  mines,  and,  of  course,  was  no  assistance  in  developing 
cor  resources.  At  no  period  since- the  wild  speculations  of  1852  has  quarta 
mining  been  in  more  favor  than  at  present,  or  the  prospects  more  flattering. 

There  are  in  the  county  foar  disUnct  quartz-mining  districts,  in  dificnent  stages 
of  development,  viz :  Gross  Valley,  Nevada,  £nreka,  and  Meadow  Lake. 

Grass  Vajxby  Distbict. — ^The  Grass  Valley  district  is,  beyond  question, 
the  most  important  and  prosperous  quartz-mining  region  of  California.  The 
mines  have  been  worked  uninterraptedly  since  1852,  and,  though  there  have 
been  many  failures,  and  some  of  the  best  mines  have  at  times  been  temporarily 
abandoned,  yet  the  miners  persevered,  until  the  business  is  now  established  on 
a  firm  basis.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  of  the  gold 
product  of  the  Grass  Valley  mines,  but,  fix>m  the  best  information  that  can  be 
obtained,  the  yield,  up  to  the  .beginning  of  the  present  year,  is  estimated  to  have 
exceeded  $25,000,000.*  The  lodes  of  the  district  are  narrow — ^sorae  of  those 
which  have  been  most  productive  not  averamng  over  a  foot  in  width — and  the 
bed-rock,  or  what  is  called  by  vein  miners  the  "country"  rock',  is  mostly  green* 
stone  and  slate.  The  lodes  run  in  every  direction,  though  the  principal  mines 
which  have  been  opened  and  worked  usually  approximate  an  cast  and  west  or 
north  and  south  course.  The  average  yield  of  the  Grass  Valley  mines  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  $20  to  $35  a  ton;  but  the  higher  estimates  have 

*  Professor  SillimaD,  in  his  report  of  March,  1865,  estimfited  the  entire  yiuld  as  then  exceed* 
iog  123,000,000. 
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undoubtedly  been  based  od  the  yield  of  the  bost-paying  mines,  examined  by 
scientific  gentlemen  and  passing  strangers,  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  and 
who  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  large  amount  of  rock  worked  at  Grass  Valley, 
which  scarcely  paid  for  hauling  and  crushing.  Taking  all  the  rock  worked  in 
the  district,  $20  a  ton  would  be  a  fair  estimate  for  the  average  yield.  The  cost 
of  mining  the  rock  depends  on  the  size  and  situation  of  the  lode  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  enclosing  rock.  With  a  lode  of  two  to  three  feet  in  width,  which 
can  be  worked  by  means  of  tunnels,  the  cost  of  extracting  the  vein-stone  rAa,y 
not  exceed  $1  or  S2  a  ton ;  but  where  the  vein  is  small  and  enclosed  in  blasting 
rock,  and  steam  has  to  be  used  for  hoisting  and  pumping,  the  cost  sometimes 
reaches  $20  and  $30.  The  charges  for  reducing  ore  at  the  custom  mills  range 
from  $2  50  to  $5  a  ton,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  ore,  the  amount  fur- 
nished, &c. 

The  EuitEKA  Mons,  now  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  gold  mine  in  the 
oounty,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  i«  the  world,  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
northeast  of  the  town  of  Grass  Valley,  and  was  located  early  in  1851.  It  was 
worked  at  intervals,  by  various  parties,  up  to  1857,  but  the  most  of  the  rock 
failed  to  pay  for  crushing.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Frioot, 
Ripert,  and  Priilus,  and  the  first  crushing  made  by  them ;  the  rock,  being  taken 
from  near  the  surface,  yielded  only  $4  a  ton.  From  1857  to  1863,  the  mine  was 
worked  to  a  perpendicular  depth  of  50  feet,  during  which  a  large  quantity  of 
quartz  was  taken  out,  none  of  which  paid  largely,  and  the  greater  portion  fuled 
to  pay  expenses.  Beooming  satisfied,  at  length,  that  the  mine  was  a  good  one, 
they  sank  a  vertical  shaft,  in  1863,  to  tlie  depth  of  100  feet,  and  the  mine  has 
ance  been  yielding  handsome  returns.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1865,  the  mine 
was  sold  to  a  company  of  capitalists  for  $400,000  in  gold  coin.  How  much  it 
had  yielded  up  to  that  time  is  not  known,  but  the  owners  erected  hoisting  works 
and  a  20-^tamp  mill,  all  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  besides  receiving  large  dividends 
from  the  profits.  The  mine  has  been  producing,  under  the  present  management, 
at  the  rate  of  about  $49,000  a  month.  The  first  vear,  ending  September  30, 
1866,  the  gross  product  was  $531,431,  and  for  the  eleven  months  ending  August 
31, 1867,  $588,139,  making  a  total  of  $1,119,570  in  23  months.  Nearly  a  thou- 
sand tons  of  rock  have  been  taken  from  the  mine  every  month  and  reduced  at  the 
mill,  the  average  yield  being  not  far  frt)m  $50  a  ton;  and  the  monthly  expenses, 
including  repairs  to  machinery  and  permanent  improvements,  have  averaged  aboat 
$16,000.  The  regular  monthly  dividends  for  over  a  year  past  have  amounted  to 
$30,000,  and  one  or  two  extra  dividends  have  been  declared  in  addition.  The 
Eureka  mine  is  opened  by  an  incline  shaft,  5  by  20  feet,  which  is  desired  to 
explore  the  vein  to  a  great  depth,  and  is  now  down  nearly  500  feet.  Levels  have 
been  run  from  the  shait  at  distances  of  100  feet  apart,  and  for  700  feet  along  the 
lode.  At  50  feet  from  the  surface  the  quartz  paid  $15  a  ton,  and  increased  to 
$28  at  100  feet.  Between  the  100  and  200-feet  levels  the  average  yield  was 
$37  a  ton,  and  below  that  the  average  has  been  $50.  The  vein  runs  nearly  east 
and  west,  dipping  south  at  an  angle  of  about  78*^ ;  and  over  the  whole  extent  of 
some  700  foet  which  has  been  worked  the  average  width  is  about  three  feet. 
At  the  fourth  level  the  mine  is  said  to  show  still  further  improvement,  witli 
an  increase  in  the  yield  of  ore,  though  it  has  been  worked  but  little  below  the 
third  level.  The  value  of  the  mine,  with  the  mill,  hoisting  works,  and  other 
property  connected  therewith,  is  now  rated  at  about  $1,000,000.  William  Watt,  a 
successful  quartz  miner  and  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Eureka,  is  the  supesintendent. 

The  Golb  Hill  Mine,  the  first  discovered  at  Gtass  Valley,  was  worked  by 
various  companies,  and  with  little  interruption,  for  a  period  of  14  years,  yielding 
in  that  time,  according  to  popular  belief,  $4,000,000.  At  times  the  mine  paid 
enormously,  the  quartz  being  fairly  knit  together  with  gold,  and  again  the  receipts 
would  fall  below  expenses,  the  gold  being  found  in  "pockets,''  and  apparently 
distributed  through  the  vein  stone  in  the  most  capricious  manner^    The  mine  was 
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ivoriied  to  tbe  depth  of  300  feet  on  the  slope  of  the  lode,  and  for  a  length  of  600 
or  800  feet,  bat  the  npper  levels  are  now  mostly  filled  np  and  inaooessible.  Tho 
vein  is  very  irregular  and  crooked,  and  perhaps  does  not  average  over  a  foot  in 
width.  The  work  on  the  mine  was  snspended  in  September,  1865,  but  opera- 
tions have  lately  been  resumed,  with  fair  prospects. 

Thb  Massachusetts  Hill  Mdtb,  which  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  that 
on  Grold  Hill,  was  worked  by  different  companies  up  to  1866,  yielding  in  that  time 
over  33,000,000.  The  working  of  this  mine  was  attended  with  more  than  the 
usual  vicissitudes  of  rold-minmg,  some  of  the  companies  failing  most  disas- 
trously, and  others  realizing  large  profits.  The  failure  of  the  Mount  Hope  com- 
pany, working  the  mine  from  1856  to  1858,  was  the  occasion  of  a  most  shocking 
tragedy.  ,  Michael  Brennan,  the  superintendent,  having  hopelessly  involved  the 
company,  murdered  his  wife  and  three  children  and  then  committed  suicide. 
The  deed  was  committed  on  the  21st  of  February,  1858.  The  mine  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  -a  year  or  two  later  a  large  body  of  rich  ore  was  struck 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  Brennan  had  abandoned  work  in  despair. 

The  Ophtr  Hill  Mike  is  situated  a  mile  southeast  of  Grass  Valley,  and  was 
located  in  1851.  The  original  owners  worked  the  mine  a  year  or  two,  when 
they  fsdled,  and  the  property  was  sold  at  auction,  the  purchasers  organizing  as 
the  Empire  Company.  This  company  erected  a  six-stamp  miU,  and  worked  the 
mine  from  May,  1854,  to  September,  1863,  the  yield  in  that  time  amounting  to 
$1,056,234.  The  property  was  then  sold  to  other  parties,  Captain  8.  W«  Lee, 
one  of  the  purchasers,  taking  charge,  and  work  was  resumed  in  April,  1865. 
The  product  of  the  mine  from  that  period  up  to  June  of  the  present  year  was 
$286,082,  making  a*  total  yield  in  13  years  of  $1,342,316.  The  amount  of 
qnartz  worked  is  estimated  at  37,840  tons,  giving  an  average  yield  of  over  $35 
a  ton.  The  present  company  have  erected  a  magnificent  20-stamp  mill  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $100,000.  It  is  the  finest  quartz  mm  in  the  State,  but  the  mine  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  opened  to  keep  it  constantly  employed.  The  mUl,  hoisting 
works,  and  other  machinery  and  property  of  the  company,  with  the  di'ain  tunnel 
and  other  permanent  improvements  on  the  mine,  has  cost  some  $250,000.  The 
Ophir  lode  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  dips  westerly  at  the  low  angle  of 
27  degrees.  The  lode  is  not  large,  averaging,  perhaps,  not  over  18  inches  in 
width,  but  it  has  been  explored  by  levels  for  a  distance  of  900  feet  along  its 
eoorse,  showing  a  continuation  of  rich  ore  for  that  distance. 

The  Nobth  Stae  Mine  has  been  worked  with  varied  results  since  1852,  chang- 
ing hands  several  times,  once  under  a  forced  sale.  This  mine  is  perhaps  more 
thoToogbly  opened  than  any  other  in  the  county,  an  incline  shaft  having  been 
sunk  on  the  slope  of  the  vein  to  the  depth  of  750  feet,  and  levels  run  along  its 
oooFBe  nearly  1,000  feet.  In  tho  five  years  ending  in  January,  1867,  the 
net  earnings  of  the  mine  amounted  to  more  than  $500,000,  and  in  the  early  pari 
•f  this  year  the  net  profits  were  reported  at  $12,000  a  month.  On  this  repre- 
sentation the  mine  was  sold  to  San  Francisco  capitalists  for  $450,000,  of  which 
C250,000  was  paid  down,  and  the  remainder  was  to  have  been  paid  from  one-half 
the  net  profits.  But  the  receipts  for  the  first  two  or  three  months,  under  the  new 
administmtion  not  coming  up  to  the  representations,  the  sellers  released  the  pur- 
chasers from  further  payments. 

The  Allison  Bakch  Lode,  which  for  many  years  ranked  as  the  leading  ioiiine 
m  the  State,  was  discovered  in  1855,  and  worked  with  continued  success  over  II 
years.  Jt  yielded  in  that  period  $2,300,000  in  gold  bullion.  In  working  the 
mine  rich  bodies  of  ore  were  encountered  which  paid  $100  and  $200  a  ton»  with 
pooror  rock  between  that  scarcely  paid  the  cost  of  working.  An  examination  of 
the  books  of  the  company  shows  the  average  yield  of  Sil  the  rook  worked  to 
have  been  $50*  the  rock  taken  from  the  mine  and  crushed  amounting  to  46,000 
tons.  The  mine  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  over  500  feet,  and  for  nearly 
1^000  feet  along  its  course.    The  vein  has  been  an  expensive  one  to  work,  on 
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account  of  the  lai^e  quantity  of  water  that  liad  to  be  raised  and  the  bardnesB 
of  the  enclosing  rock ;  bnt  probably  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  gioss  pro- 
ceeds wero  divided  as  profits  among  tbe  owners.  Owing  to  a  want  of  agree- 
ment in  the  management  the  work  in  the  mine  was  suspended  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year. 

There  are  many  other  nalnable  roin^  in  the  district^  some  of  which  are  now 
or  have  been  paying  regular  dividends  to  the  owners.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  ^e  New  York  Hill  mine,  which  has  been  worked  at  intervals  sinee 
1852;  and  produced  not  less  than  $500,000 ;  the  Wisconsin,  from  which  was 
taken,  in  1866,  1,400  tons  of  ore  that  yielded  an  average  of  $51  a  ton ;  the 
Horteiy,  which  has  yielded  over  $250,000 ;  the  Norambagoa,  a  vein  not  exceeding 
an  average  width  of  five  inches,  bnt  which  yielded  over  $80,000  in  1866 ;  the 
Houston  Hill  mine,  which  yielded  over  $500,000  in  the  past  three  years,  and 
paid  good  profits,  although  the  cost  of  extracting  and  reducing  the  ore  amounts 
to  some  $40  a  ton ;  the  Osbom  Hill  mine,  which  was  producing  laigo  returns  at 
a  time  when  the  qnartz  interest  of  the  district  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  wane ; 
<he  Lone  Jack,  which  has  produced  over  $500,000 ;  the  Cambridge  mine,  on 
Howard  Hill,  and  the  claim  of  the  Lucky  Company  on  the  same  lode,  which 
have  been  opened  at  great  cost  and  are  regarded  as  promising  mines,  though  at 
present  idle  on  account  of  disagreements  among  the  owners ;  the  Union  Hill 
mine,  and  die  adjoining  mine  of  Wm.  O'Connor  Sydney,  which  is  now  being 
opened  and  explored  in  the  most  systematic  manner  and  without  regard  to 
expense ;  besides  numerous  others  in  the  district  which  would  be  tiresome  to 
sketch  in  detail. 

There  are  now  some  30  dividend-paying  mines  in  the  district ;  28  quartz  mills, 
having  an  aggregate  of  300  stamps,  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  mills,  hoisting 
works,  and  other  machinery,  and  in  the  opening  of  the  mines  which  may  now 
be  considered  as  available,  is  about  $2,000,000.  The  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  milb  and  mines  is  about  1,600,  and  the  yield  of  the  mines  in  1866  was 
$2,000,000,  in  roimd  numbers— an  average  of  $1,250  for  each  man.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  district  will  probably  be  somewhat  less  the  present  year  than  in 
1866,  on  aooount  of  tbe  suspension  of  work  in  the  Allison  Ranch  and  some  other 
mines,  but  the  Calling  off  will  be  only  temporary,  as  the  mines  are  too  valuable 
to  remain  idle  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Nevada  Quabtz  District. — ^The  Nevada  quartz  district  includes  the  town- 
ship of  that  name,  though  the  most  of  the  gold-bearing  lodes  are  situated  in  the 
Nevada  basin,  Ulrining  an  area  of  eight  or  ten  square  miles.  The  primitive  rock 
in  the  basin  is  a  soft  granite,  encircled  by  a  slate  formation  on  the  east,  south, 
and  west.  Numerous  quartz  lodes,  both  in  the  granite  and  surrounding  slate, 
have  been  opened  and  worked  more  or  less— the  general  course  of  the  veins  being 
a  little  east  of  south  and  north  of  west,  and  the  most  of  them  having  an  easterly 
dip  at  various  angles.  Some  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  others  descend  at  a 
low  angle,  the  more  usual  dip  being  about  35  dr  40  degrees.  At  the  southwest- 
erly end  of  the  granite  formation  are  a  number  of  paraliel  veins,  having  the  same 
g moral  course,  but  dip  westerly.  The  most  noted  of  these  are  the  Sneath  and 
lay  and  the  Mohawk.  All  the  lodes  in  the  district  which  showed  any  surface 
croppings  were  located  in  1851,  dming  the  first  quartz  excitement,  and  it  being 
then  understood  that  they  were  the  sources  from  which  the  placer  gold  was 
derived,  the  most  extravagant  expectations  were  formed  as  to  their  prospective 
yield.  Mills  were  erected  at  great  expense,  and  a  large  amount  of  ill-directed 
labor  was  expended  in  endeavoring  to  open  the  veins;  but,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  the  enterprises  were  failuxest  and  quartz  was  very  generally  pro- 
naunoed  a  hnmbug. 

The  Gold  TuiiinEL  Mimb,  situated  west  of  Nevada  City,  but  mostly  in  theoor- 
poration  limits,  was  the  only  one  in  the  district  in  which  operations  were  continued 
without  interraptioiL    Thia  was  the  first  gold-bearing  kde  discovered  in  the  dm* 
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tncty  and  the  discoTereiB  worked  it  for  a  time  by  washing  the  decompoeed  quartz 
in  a  rocker,  realizing  laige  profits.  In  the  spring  of  1851  a  tunnel  was  starts 
on  the  lode,  and  the  following  sammer  a  six-stamp  mill  was  erected  on  Deer 
creek,  near  the  month  of  the  tunnel,  to  crash  the  rock.  From  1852  to  1855  the 
mine  was  worked  by  E.  W.  Kidd,  who  owned  a  controlling  interest,  and  in  the 
latter  year  the  property,  including  the  mill  and  mine,  was  sold  to  a  company 
of  Cornish  miners.  Up  to  this  time  the  mine  has  yielded  over  $300,000  in  gold, 
the  rock  paying  on  an  average  $50  a  ton,  though  worked  in  a  mill  that  would 
sot  now  be  used.  The  Comishmen  worked  the  mine  over  eight  years^  suspend- 
ing operations  in  1863,  but  the  yield  during  that  period  is  not  known.  A  con- 
tinuous body  of  rich  ore  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  at  Beer  creek 
for  a  distance  of  600  feet  north;  beyond  that  the  rock  contains  gold,  but  not  in 
fufficicDt  quantities  to  pay  for  working.  The  vein  has  never  been  worked  below 
the  level  of  Deer  creek,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  eventually  be  opened 
to  a  great  depth,  and  worked  again  with  profit.  * 

The  Ilukois  akd  Galiforkia  Claims,  situated  on  the  gold  tunnel  lode  south 
of  Deer  creek,  have  been  worked  at  intervals  since  1851,  and  at  times  have  paid 
hugely.  In  1866  the  Eagle  Company  purchased  the  California  claim,  erected 
hoisting  works  and  a  10-stamp  mill,  and  expended  a  large  amoimt  in  sinking  an 
incline  shaft  and  exploring  the  vein.  Considerable  rock  was  taken  from  the. 
mine  and  emshed,  but  it  did  not  yield  in  accordance  with  the  anticipations  of 
the  company,  and  recently  the  work  was  suspended.  It  is  understood  that  opera- 
tions will  soon  be  resumed. 

Thk  Ba^txsr  Minb  is  situated  three  miles  east  of  Nevada  City,  and  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  location.  Some  work  has  been  done  on  it  in  1860-*61  by  two 
different  companies,  but  the  indications  being  unfavorable,  they  abandoned  it^ 
It  was  relocated  in  1864  by  the  parties  from  whom  the  present  owners  derive 
thmr  title,  and  the  first  crushing  yielded  only  four  or  five  dollars  a  ton.  After  a 
sospemnon  of  some  months  they  took  out  another  crushing,  which  yieldeci  near 
$20  a  ton,  and  this  gave  the  mine  a  good  reputation,  which  it  has  ever  since  sus- 
tained. With  two  or  three  temporary  interruptions,  the  mine  nas  been  worked 
from  Jane,  1865,  up  to  the  present  time.  The  lode  nins  nearly  north  and  south, 
dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  about  50°,  and  is  opened  by  an  incline  shaft  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  350  feet  on  the  slope  of  the  vein.  Four  levels  have  been  nm 
in  each  direction  from  the  shaft,  the  upper  one  being  60  feet  fix)ra  the  surface, 
the  next  60  feet  deeper,  and  the  other  two  at  distances  of  100  feet  Two 
'* chimneys''  of  rich  rock,  or  ''ore  shoots,"  as  they  are  commonly  called  by  the 
miaers,  have  been  found  in  the  lode,  both  of  which  rapidly  widen  with  the  depth. 
Jit  the  first  level,  60  feet  below  the  surface,  the  large  ore  chute  extends  along 
the  course  of  the  lode  only  about  100  feet ;  but  at  the  third  level,  160  feet  deeper, 
it  has  a  breadth  along  the  lode  of  225  feet.  North  of  the  main  ore  ohnte  another 
body  of  rich  quartz  has  been  struck,  which  has  a  breadth  of  4(yeet  at  the  second 
level  and  75  feet  at  the  third  level.  If  they  continue  their  course  they  will  come 
together  at  the  fourth  level,  thus  affording  continuous  rich  ore  for  a  distance  of 
al^ut  500  feet  along  the  lode.  Outside  of  the  ore  chutes  the  quartz  pays  only 
98  or  $10  a  ton,  baiely  suffident  to  cover  the  expenses  of  mining  and  reducing 
iL  Up  to  the  Ist  of  January,  1866,  5,000  tons  of  rock  had  been  taken  fi*om  the 
mine  and  reduced,  yielding  an  average  of  about  $19  a  ton.  From  the  Ist  of 
January  to  the  1st  of  September,  of  the  present  yeai*,  the  yield  has  been  $76,000 
from  3,0^  tons  ef  rock  worked,  an  average  of  $25  33  a  ton.  The  vein  is  of 
good  size,  being  from  three  to  four  feet  in  width,  and  is  now  yielding  from  30  to 
40  tons  of  quartz  daily.  The  owners  have  a  20-stamp  mill  convenient  to  the 
nine,  and  besides  keeping  this*employed,  they  are  having  considerable  quartz 
worked  at  custom  mills. 

Thb  Pittsburo  Mine,  more  commonly  known  as  the  "  Wigham,"  is  situated 
a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  Nevada  City,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  descending 
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into  tlio  basin.  It  was  located  in  1851  for  a  Pittsburg  mining  company,  hy  B. 
S..Wigbam,  wbo  erected  a  mill  tbe  same  season,  but  the  enterprise  was  among 
tbe  early  quartz  failures.  The  property  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Merritt  & 
Bourn,  of  San  Francisco,  who  still  retxdn  it.  The  mine  was  worked  on  a  lease 
in  1855,  and  again  in  1857,  but  with  indifferent  success.  In  1862  it  was  leased 
to  Weeks  &  Thomas,  who,  in  the  course  of  15  months,  took  out  3,700  tons  of 
quartz,  which  yielded  at  the  mill  an  average  of  $22  a  ton,  and  the  profits  to  tho 
lessees  amounted  to  near  $40,000.  The  mine  was  then  idle  until  January,  1866, 
when  the  owners  made  arrangements  for  further  explorations. .  Another  level  was 
opened,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  mine  yielded  $i02,000  from  1,700  tons 
of  rock — an  aveixtge  of  $60  a  ton.  A  mill  and  first-class  hoisting  works  were 
erected  last  spring,  and  started  in  operation  about  the  1st  of  June,  but  we  have 
no  report  of  the  yield  for  this,  season.  At  the  upper  level  the  ore  chute  extended 
only  about  50  feet  along  the  lode ;  but  in  the  lower  level,  380  feet  on  the  slope 
of  the  vcin^  it  has  a  breadth  of  400  feet.  The  average  width  of  the  vein  is  about 
two  feet,  and  the  country  rock  is  slate.  The  Wigham  and  the  Banner  are  the 
leading  quartz  mines  of  Nevada  district  at  the  present  time. 

The  mine  of  the  Nevada  Quaktz  Mining  Company,  commonly  known  as 
the  "  Soggs"  mine,  is  situated  a  mile  west  of  Nevada  City,  and  is  a  parallel  vein 
with  the  Gold  Timnel.  The  lode  was  located  at  an  early  day,  but  no  successful 
effort  was  made  to  develop  it  until  1857.  A  rich  chimney  having  been  discovered 
by  the  owners,  they  made  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  an  eight-stamp  steam 
mill  to  work  the  mine.  ■  This  was  run  two  or  three  years  successfully,  when  it 
was  taken  down,  and  the  owners  put  up  a  new  12-stamp  water  mill  on  Deer 
creek,  and  the  mine  has  been  worked,  wath  one  or  two  brief  interruptions,  for  10 
years.  About  5,000  tons  of  rock  have  annually  been  taken  firom  the  mine  and 
crushed  at  the  mill,  the  gross  receipts  ranging  &om  $40,000  to  $70,000  a  year. 
During  the  year  1866,  according  to  a  statement  furnished  by  William  M.  Bat- 
cliff,  the  superintendent,  the  amount  of  rock  crushed  was  a  fraction  under  5,000 
tons,  which  yielded  at  the  mill  $42,000;  while  the  returns  from  sulpkuret  ore 
shipped  to  Swansea  and  concentrated  sulphurets  netted  $8,000.  The  average 
yield  of  all  the  rock  crushed  has  b^en  about  $13  a  ton,  yet  the  owners  have  at 
times  derived  large  dividends  from  the  working  of  the  mine,  and,  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  the  construction  account  of  the  first  mill,  but  one  assessment  has  been 
levied,  and  that  only  for  a  trifling  amount.  The  lode  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
district,  though  very  irregular,  ranging  from  a  mere  seam  to  16  feet  in  width,  and 
averaging  about  four  feet.  It  is  opened  by  three  tunnels,  starting  in  above  the 
mill  and  running  north.  The  length  of  the  upper  tunnel  is  2,900  feet,  and  the 
other  two  about  1,900  feet  each.  The  rock  is  taken  from  the  mine  in  cars  and 
dumped  in  front  of  the  stamps,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  hauling;  and  having  a 
large  lode,  and  the  advantage  of  water-power  to  run  the  mill,  the  owners  have 
been  enabled  to  :j^ork  a  low  grade  of  ores  with  profit. 

The  Sneath  and  Clay  Mine,  situated  a  mile  southeast  of  Nevada  City,  was 
discovered  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  several  lots  of  the  quartz  crushed  during 
the  next  summer  yielding  good  returns,  the  locaters  erected  a  mill,  which  was 
started  in  operation  about  April,  1863.  For  a  time  the  rock  yielded  largely, 
the  gross  product  in  two  years  being  $180,000,  of  which  over  half  was  clear 
profit ;  bat  the  owners  were  unable  to  agree  in  tho  management,  and  having 
worked  out  the  opened  levels  the  property  was  sold  in  May,  1865,  to  a  New 
York  company  for  $27,000.  The  mill  and  hoisting  works  had  cost  $45,000. 
The  New  York  company  opened  two  additional  levels,  which  having  been  worked 
out  to  tho  extent  of  the  pay  ore,  the  work  was  suspended  in  the  summer  of  1867. 
The  mine  is  believed  to  bo  a  good  one,  and  had  it  been  judiciously  managed 
from  the  start,  and  the  ''dead  work''  kept  well  in  advance,  it  might  have  been 
profitably  worked  for  a  long  period. 

The  Lecompton  Mine,  three  miles  above  Nevada  City,  on  Deer  creek,  was 
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located  in  1858,  and  in  the  conrse  of  two  years  the  net  proceeds  amounted  to 
$60y000,  the  quartz  averaging  S40  a  ton.  The  gross  jrield  of  the  mine  up  to 
1863  was  $220^000,  and  it  has  been  worked  Imt  little  since,  the  pay  ore  alK)ve 
the  level  of  the  creek  being  exhausted.  This  lode  is  situated  near  the  junction 
of  the  granite  and  slate,  and  cuts  through  from  one  formation  to  the  other  with- 
out changing  its  course  or  dip. 
•  There  are  numerous  other  mines  in  the  district  which  have  at  times  afiTorded 
.laige  profits  to  the  owners,  but  which  are  now  idle,  either  from  bad  manage- 
ment or  other  causes.  Among  those  now  being  worked  may  be  mentioned  the 
Coniish,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Providence,  and  the  Murchie,  which  have  mills 
connected  therewitn,  and  the  Cunningham,  Mohawk,  Mattingly,  and  Harvey. 
All  of  these  have  3nelded  good  returns,  and  are  still  worked  with  fair  success. 

There  are  now  in  the  Nevada  district  17  quartz  mills,  having  an  aggregate 
of  137  stamps,  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  is  about  $500,000.  The 
total  yield  of  the  mines  in  1865  was  about  $400,000  ;  in  1866,  according  to  sta- 
tistics kept  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  it  was  a  fraction  less  than  $500,000,  and  will 
be  about  the  same  in  1867.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mines  and 
mills  is  about  450,  the  gross  yield  being  equal  to  $1,100  for  each  man.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  quartz  miners  are  either  prospecting  or  engaged  in 
opening  veins,  which  are  not  now  productive. 

EuRSEA  Quartz  District.-:— Within  the  past  year  or  two  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  quartz  lodes  near  the  town  of 
Eureka,  some  twenty-five  miles  above  Nevada  City.  The  general  characteristics 
of  the  Eureka  district  resemble,  in  nxiny  respects,  those  of  the  Nevada  district, 
the  country  rock  being  a  soft  granite,  which  can  be  excavated  in  most  places 
without  the  aid  of  powder,  and  the  conrse  of  the  veins  being  east  of  south  and 
w'est  of  north,  corresponding  with  the  mountain  range.  This  quartz  bolt  crosses 
the  South  Yuba  into  Washington  township,  where  the  enclosing  granite  is  hard, 
which  greatly  enhances  the  cost  of  working  the  mines.  In  the  slate  formation, 
which  comes  in  half  a  mile  west  of  the  town  of  Eureka,  there  are  numerous 
well-defined  quartz  veins,  but  they  contain  very  little  gold,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  are  considered  valueless. 

In  18o6  a  quartz  lode  was  located  on  Gaston  ridge,  some  miles  south  of 
Eureka,  and  a  mill  was  erected  to  work  it  a  year  or  two  later,  which  was  run 
with  little  interruption  until  November,  1863,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  that  time  some  15,000  tons  of  quartz  were  extracted  from  the  mine  and  crushed 
in  the  miU,  yielding  an  average  of  $8  or  $9  a  ton.  The  mill  was  an  inferior 
one,  having  no  pans  or  other  miprovod  methods  of  saving  the  gold  j  but  the  vein 
being  large  and  favorably  situated  for  working  the  owners  realized  a  small  profit, 
though  not  sufficient  at  that  time  to  justify  them  in  erecting  a  new  mill:  Two 
other  mills  were  built  in  the  district  in  1857 ;  but  one  was  sold  on  account  of  a 
disagreement  among  the  owners,  and  the  machineiy  moved  away ;  and  the  other, 
after  doing  a  fair  business  for  two  or  three  years,  was  taken  down  and  moved  to 
Wadioe  at  the  beginning  of  the  silver  excitement. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  develop  the  mines  of  the  district  until  the 
spring  of  1866,  when  some  of  the  old  residents,  having  worked  out  their  placer 
daims,  and  others  who  had  noted  the  favorable  indications,  commenced  operations 
in  earnest.  A  couple  of  arrastras  were  erected  near  the  town,  run  by  water 
power,  and  capable  of  reducing  three  tons  of  quartz  m  24  hours.  These  arrafi- 
tras  have  been  constantly  employed,  have  done  excellent  work,  and  been  of  great 
advantage  in  prospecting  and  determining  the  value  of  the  mines.  During  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1866,  Messrs.  Black  &  Young  erected  a  10-stamp  mill  on  a 
lode  situated  about  a  mile  south  of  town.  Operations,  however,  were  not  fairly 
commenced  on  the  mine  until 'May  last,  since  which  time  the  mill  has  been  run- 
ning steadily,  and  the  quartz  is  yielding  from  $20  to  $25  a  ton.  Two  other  milk^ 
were  alflo  built  the  same  season,  one  of  five  stamps  to  work  the  Jim  lode,  'and 
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the  other  of  four  stamps,  intended  for  onstom  work.  Two  new  mills  are  now  in 
course  of  construction,  one  of  10  stamps  to  work  the  Veatch  and  Powell  mine, 
and  the  other  of  live  stamps  onjbhe  Birchville  mine.  Both  of  these  mines  havo 
been  thoroughly  prospected,  are  of  good  size,  and  the  gold  is  found  in  paying 
qnantities  very  generally  disseminated  through  the  vein-stone. 

Tecumseh  Mills. — Some  years  ago  two  mills  known  as  the  Tecumseh  and 
Star  were  erected  in  Washington  township,  but  on  the  same  quarts  range.  Con- 
siderable quartz  has  been  worked  in  both  mills,  which  yielded  fair  pay ;  bat  owing 
to  want  of  means  to  properly  open  the  mines,  the  expense  being  very  great  on 
account  of  the  hardness  of  the  enclosing  rock,  the  enterprises  have  not  proved 
snccessful.  The  Star  Company,  however,  is  still  prosecuting  work,  and  the 
Tecumseh  mill  has  lately  been  leased  to  parties  who  are  prospecting  other  lodes. 

The  Gkizzlt  Lode,  'situated  four  miles  west  of  Eureka,  in  Devil's  canon,  was 
purchased  by  the  Eagle  Company,  of  Hertford,  about  the  beginning  of  1866. 
The  company  erected  a  five-stamp  mill  at  the  mine  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
but  being  unprepared  for  winter  work,  little  was  done  in  developing  the  lode 
nntil  May  last,  since  which  time  the  mill  has  been  running  steadily  and  with 
favorable  results.  The  vein  has  an  average  width  of  four  feet,  runs  in  slate, 
and  is  opened  by  tunnels.  It  is  so  situated  that,  wit^  proper  arrangements  and 
a  larger  mill,  $6  and  $S  quartz  can  be  worked  with  profit.  As  long  ago  as  1854 
a  mill  was  erected  on  a  lode  called  the  National,  about  half  way  between  Eureka 
and  the  Grizzly.  This  mill  was  run  a  year  or  more,  a  portion  of  the  time  being 
leased,  but  the  yield  of  the  quartz  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  with  the  prices  then 
ruling.  The  work  was  suspended  in  1856,  and  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fu-e 
a  year  or  two  later.  The  Grizzly  and  National  are  the  only  quartz  lodes  yet 
discovered  in  the  slate  formation  of  that  region  that  have  exhibited  su£Bciently 
favorable  surface  indications  to  justify  an  outlay  of  capital  to  develop. 

About  250  men  are  engaged  at  the  present  time  in  the  quartz  mines  and  mills 
of  the  Eureka  district,  many  of  whom  are  prospecting  or  working^  on  lodes  that 
are  not  yet  productive.  There  are^  10  mills  in  the  distiict,  includinf^  the  two  in 
Washington  township,  having  an  aggregate  of  60  stamps,  and  the  capital  invested 
is  estimated  at  $200,000.  The  yield  of  the  mines  for  1867,  it  is  believed^  will 
amount  to  $200,000. 

MsABOW  Lake  District. — ^The  Meadow  Lake  quartz  district  is  situated  near 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  on  the  western  slope.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a  large  mountain  lake,  used  by  the  South  Yuba  Canal  Company  as  a  res- 
ervoir, a  dam  having  been  constructed  across  its  outlet  to  retain  the  water  in  the 
apring,  and  is  let  out  into  the  company's  ditches  as  fast  as  needed  by  the  miners. 
Gold-bearing  quartz  lodes  were  discovered  near  the  lake  in  1863,  others  the  year 
followhig,  and  in  1865,  some  of  the  lodes  giving  indications  of  extraordinary 
richness,  considerable  excitement  was  created  throughout  California  and  Nevada 
State,  causing  a  rush  of  adventurers  to  the  locality.  The  real  work  of  develop- 
ing the  mines  was  not  commenced  until  the  summer  of  1866,  and  considering  the 
many  disadvantages,  including  the  deep  snows  of  winter,  has  progressed  favor- 
ably, though  not,  on  the  whole,  equal  to  the  anticipations  of  the  firat  adventurers 
and  locaters. 

The  country  rock  of  the  district  is  sienite,  and  usually  has  to  be  blasted  in 
making  excavations  ]  but  this  disadyantage  is  partially  compensated  by  the  size 
of  the  veins,  which  will  average  considerably  larger  than  those  of  Grass  Valley 
and  Nevadow  The  general  direction  of  the  lodes  is  northwesterly  and  south- 
easterly, and  they  are  easily  traced  by  the  dark,  reddish  appearance  of  the  crop- 
pings,  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  pyrites  encased  in  the  quartz.  The 
qisartz  contains  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  sulphurets,  averaging,  it  is  saidj 
20  to  25  per  cent.  The  sulphurets  yield  by  assay  $60  to  $70  a  ton,  and  are  suc- 
cessfully reduced  by  the  Flattner  chlorination  process,  works  for  that  purpose 
having  been  constructed  in  the  district.    Seven  quartz  mills  have  been  built  in 
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the  dSstriely  having  in  all  62  Btamps.  The  mills,  howerer,  have  not  been  rnn- 
ning  regnlarly,  having  been  erected  in  advance  of  the  development  of  the  mines.' 
Of  several  hundred  qaartz  veins  located  in  the  district  during  the  excitement  in 
tbeBommerof  1865,  50  or  more  have  b^n  partially  developed  and  given  indi-j 
cations  of  value.  ^^ 

Thx  U.  S.  Gkakt  Gompant,  whose  mine  is  situated  six  miles  south  of  Meadow 
Lake,  and  within  four  miles  of  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacifie  railroad,  has  been 
the  moBt  successful  of  any  in  the  district  The  owners  of  the  mine  have  kept 
a  five-6tamp  mill  running  most  of  the  time  during  the  past  year,  and  the  quartz 
worked  has  paid  largely.  They  are  now  building  a  larger  mill,  while  the  work 
of  developing  the  mine  is  continued.  The  Gt>laen  Eagle,  Mohawk,  Montreal, 
California,  and  Excelsior  companies  have  also  erected  mills  and  made  fair  pro- 
giess  in  the  development  of  their  mines. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mills  and  mines  of  the  district  at  the 
present  time  is  about  200,  and  the  available  capital  invested  may  be  set  down  at 
$200,000.  The  yield  of  gold  this  year  will  be  about  $50,000.  Much  of  the 
labor  and  capital  is  being  expended  in  opening  mines  which  are  not  now  produb- 
tive ;  consequently,  if  the  mines  are  equally  as  good,  the  yield  will  not  bo  as 
laige  in  proporti<m  to  the  men  employe<l  as  in  the  older  districts.  There  are  no 
piacor  mines  in  the  district^  or  at  least  none  have  been  discovered. 

Table  showing  the  number  qfmen  employed^  the  capital  invested,  and  the  gross  yield 

qfihe  mines  qf  Nevada  cauntg,  CcUifomia. 


Placer  and  hydraulic  minei 

Cemenl  mines 

Qrartz  mioes — 

Orass  Valley  district . . 

Nevada  district 

Eureka  district 

Meadow  Lake  district . 
Csnals  and  ditches......... 

Totals 


Men  em- 
ployed. 


2,000 
300 

1,600 
450 
250 
200 
200 


5,000 


Capita  in- 
vested. 


(1,500,000 
400,000 

2, 000, 000 
500,000 
200,000 
200,000 

1,000,000 


5, 800, 000 


Gross  jield. 


$3, 500, 000 
300,000 

2,000,000 

500,000 

200, 000 

50,000 


6,550,000 


NoTB.— In  estimating  the  capital  invested  in  mining,  the  design  has  been  to 
include  the  cost  of  machmery,  tools,  &o.,  as.wcll  as  the  labor  expended  in  opening 
ckims  which  axe  now  considered  of  value,  and  excluding  those  that  havo  been 
worked  out  or  proved  failures.  The  ditches  might  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  capital  invested  in  the  placer  mines,  as  the  water  is  mostly  used  by  the  placer 
and  hydianlio  miners. 


SECTI05  I. 


SIERRA  COUNTY. 


The  Sierra,  the  principal  drift  mining  county  of  California,  lies  between  the 
middle  Yaba  and  Slate  creek.  The  lowest  point  in  the  county  is  probably  2,000 
feet  abcrve  the  sea,  and  most  of  the  mining  camps  are  at  an  elevation  of  4,500 
feet  or  more.  The  surface  is  cut  up  by  numerous  cafions,  about  2,000  feet  deep, 
and  not  one  acre  in  50  is  fit  for  the  plough.    There  are  nomcrous  high  peaks, 
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among  wb]6li  are  tlie  Donnieville  Bntte,  8,500  feet ;  Fir  Gap,  Saddle  Back,  Table 
monntain,  and  Mount  Fillmore,  each  about  7,000,  besides  numerous  others.  The 
Donnieville  Butte  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  State,  being  visible  from  a  large 
aren  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  it  is  remarklible  for  the  ragged  outline  of  its 
summit.  The  county  is  so  rough  that  only  two  wagon  roads  enter  it  west  of  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra,  one  on  the  divide,  between  the  middle  Tuba  and  the  north 
Yuba,  and  another  on  the  divide  between  the  Slate  creek  and  Canon  creek.  No 
road  crosses  the  county  from  north  to  south.  The  principal  mode  of  travelling 
is  mule-back  riding.  The  snow  is  very  deep  at  the  higher  camp,  lying  in  some 
of  them  three  or  four  months  in  ordinary  winters.  Most  of  the  mines  are  on  old 
channels,  high  above  the  present  streams,  so  high  that  the  introduction  of  water  is 
very  expensive.  There  ore  few  ditches,  and  many  claims  ore  not  able  to  wash 
more  than  four  or  five  months  in  the  year.  Two  old  channels  cross  the  county. 
The  main  Blue  lead,  which  crosses  Nevada  and  Placer,  is  worked  at  Deadwood, 
Sebastopol,  Little  Grizzly,  Excelsior,  Monte  Cristo,  City  6f  Six,  Forest  City, 
Chipps  Flat,  and  Minnesota.  All  these  have  been  mined  mainly  by  drifting, 
and  all  save  the  three  first  are  much  less  fiourishing  now  than  they  were  from 
six  to  10  years  ago.     This  channel  runs  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast 

Another  channel  which  seems  to  run  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest, 
passes  through  La  Porte  and  Brandy  City,  thence  to  Camptonvillo  and  Saa 
Juan.  This  channel  is  not  covered,  as  the  other  is,  by  heavy  layers  of  tufa,  lava, 
or  volcanic  sand,  and  the  auriferous  gravel  coming  to  the  surface  offers  excellent 
opportunites  for  hydraulic  mining,  which  is  or  has  boon  carried  on  extensively  at 
all  the  points  named. 

A  channel  found  at  Howland  Flat  and  at  Cold  Canon,  and  another  found  at 
Morristown,  Craig's *Flat,  and  Eureka,  are  supposed  to  be  tributaries  of  the  main 
Blue  lead. 

La  Porte  and  Port  Wine,  which  belonged  to  Sierra  county  previous  to  1866, 
were  given  to  Plumas  in  that  year  by  a  legislative  act,  which  was  entitled  ''An 
act  to  better  define  the  boundaries  of  Plumas  county,"  and  was  passed  without 
any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  Sierra  or  the  members  generally 
that  it  took  a  rich  mining  district  from  the  latter  county. 

The  blue  cement  found  in  the  Blue  lead  in  Sierra  county  is  soft,  and  it  yields 
three-fourths  of  its  gold  or  more  at  the  first  washing,  so  there  is  no  cement  miir 
in  the  county.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  Gold  lake,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  being  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

A  belt  of  limestone  is  observed  between  Donnieville  and  the  Sierra  Butte,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  belt  which  appears  nearMagalia,  in  Butte  county,  is  the  same. 

The  State  and  county  taxes  in  Sierra  are  $2  91  on  $100  of  taxable  property, 
,  and  the  county  debt  is  $30,000. 

Bkandy  Citt. — ^Brandy  City,  the  principal  hydraulic  camp  of  the  county, 
uses  about  3,000  inches  of  water  in  piping  claims,  of  which  there  are  twelve, 
some  of  them  using  500  inches.  The  lead  is  200  feet.  The  supply  of  gravel 
will  last  10  or  perhaps  20  years. 

'  St.  Louis  and.  Nbighboring  Towks. — St.  Louis  has  10  or  12  hydraulic 
companies  working,  and  using  in  all  1,000  inches  of  water,  with  a  pressure  of 
100  feet. 

Cedar  Grove  has  drift  diggings,  but  is  doing  nothing  this  year. 

Pine  Grove,  a  mile  below  Howland  Flat,  was  an  important  place  before  1862, 
but  in  that  year  the  latter  town  grew  up,  and  the  former  declined.  All  the  mining 
is  done  by  drifting,  save  in  one  piping  claim. 

Babbit  Point,  a  mile  below  Pine  Grove,  has  two  hydraulic  daims,  which  aie 
100  feet  deep,  and  together  employ  thirty  men  during  the  water  season,  which 
lasts  three  or  four  months. 

Chandlervilie,  a  furlong  below  Babbit  Point,  had.rieh  hydraulic  claims  from 
1853  to  1857,  but  they  ai-e  now  worked  out. 
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Pine  GrTovo,  Rabbk  Point,  and  Ghandlerville  together  pnrohose  700  inches  of 
water  in  the  water  season. 

MoRBiSTOWK. — ^The  diggings  at  Morristown  are  remarkable  for  the  presence 
€i  larger  qnartz  boalders,  and  more  of  them  than  any  other  hydraulic  claims  in  the 
State.  A  stratum  10  or  15  feet  deep  is  made  up  chiefly  of  boulders  that  weigh 
over  a  ton,  many  of  them  being  from  five  to  10  tons  in  weight. 

There  is  only  one  company,  the  American,  now  piping  in  Morristown.  They 
own  all  the  water  that  comes  into  the  place,  and  as.  it  runs  only  two  or  three 
months,  they  want  it  all  for  their  own  use.  When  their  flume  is  full  they  have 
1,000  inches.  They  employ  40  men  during  the  water  season.  In  18(3  >  they 
took  out  $20,000,  and  paid  very  little  dividend.    The  bank  is  50  or  60  feet  deep. 

MrsnnESOTA. — At  Minnesota  the  pay  channel  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  but 
the  pay  is  not  equally  distributed  over  it,  for  there  are  parts  that  are  barren.  If 
one  side  is  rich  the  other  is  probably  poor ;  and  if  much  gold  is  found  on  a  bank 
or  bar,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  finding  a. rich  bed.  The  bed  rock  is  serpentine, 
and  the  pay  stratum  is  from  three  to  five  feet  thick.  The  gravel  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  quartz,  usually  from  two  to  six  inches  in  diameter }  and  it  is  soft  enough 
to  washy  but  so  tough  that  it  is  not  entirely  disintegrated  until  it  has  been  washed 
three  or  four  times.  The  fourth  washing  however  does  not  pay,  and  the  dirt  of 
most  of  the  claims  has  been  washed  only  twice.  The  second  washing  pays  better 
than  the  first.  The  gold  is  coarse,  many  pieces  weighing  an  ounce,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  in  large  lots  of  dust  there  is  not  a  piece  worth  less  than  25 
cents.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  worth  $2  or  more.  The  sluices  are  usually  about 
400  feet  long,  with  a  grade  of  16  inches  to  12  feet,  and  no  quicksilver  is  used  in 
them.  The  fine  gold  is  lost  in  sluices  so  short  and  steep,  and  tail  sluices  pay 
well.  The  car  load  must  yield  50  cents  or  the  claim  will  not  pay  for  working. 
The  ground  is  solid  and  the  sides  of  the  tunnel  need  no  lagging ;  but  a  cap  sup- 
ported by  posts  is  required  to  secure  the  roof.  The  pay  stratum  is  usually  soft 
enough  to  be  picked  down. 

The  Blue.  Lead  was  discovered  here  in  1852  by  some  surface  miners  who  fol- 
lowed up  a  rich  deposit  in  Taylor's  ravine  till  it  ran  out,  and  then  they  hunted 
along  the  side  till  they  found  tho  place  where  the  lead  went  into  the  hill.  It 
was  very  rich,  and  for  a  long  time  Minnesota  had  some  of  the  best  drift  di^ng 
in  tho  State.  Only  four  claims  are  worked  now.  In  1853  400  miners  were 
employed  hero,  and  they  made  on  an  average  $12  or  $15  per  day,  and  now  there 
are  100,  who  average  $3  per  day. 

The  Keystone  Company  have  been  at  work  since  1859,  employ  18  men,  and 
the  yield  is  probably  $6  or  $8  to  the  man  per  day. 

The  Wisconsin  Company  have  been  taking  out  pay  most  of  the  time  for  eight 
yoars,  employ  10  men,  and  get  $6  or  $8  per  day  to  the  man. 

Chippa's  -Flat  is  doing  very  little  in  the  way  of  successful  mining,  but  there 
18  some  ]»:t>8pecting  in  progress. 

Alleghany  has  the  credit  of  having  produced  $400,000,  but  the  flush  times 
passed  away  six  or  eight  years  ago.  The  money  was  nearly  all  obtained  by 
drifting,  and  there  was  bad  drainage  and  little  systematic  working.  The  bed 
rock  swells  badly,  and  in  places  the  timbers  must  be  put  in  as  thick  as  they  will 
stand,  and  reset  every  week.  There  were  claims  which  paid  well,  but  when 
work  was  stopi^ed  not  half  of  the  pay  dirt  was  extiucted. 

A  company  called  the  Alleghany  Consolidated  Mining  Company  has  been 
fonncd  to  rework  this  ground.  They  have  purchased  eighty  acres  of  claims,  and 
are  about  to  oonmience  the  cutting  of  a  tunnel  to  be  large  enough  to  use  mules 
for  haoling  in  tho  cars.     They  wiU  run  out  by  their  own  weight. 

In  1858  there  were  18  tunnel  companies  at  Alleghany,  all  paying;  now  only 
25  men  are  at  work  there.  4_ 

Water  was  supplied  by  a  very  costly  ditch,  which  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin 
when  the  minere  had  no  longer  any  considerable  quantity  of  dirt  to  wash. 
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Tho  Oregon  Company  took  out  1^400,000;  the  Buckeye  $200fiOO,  and  the 
Empire  $200,000. 

The  Blae  Lead  was  found  at  Forest  City  by  the  Dutch  Company,  which  obtained 
two  or  three  onnces  to  the  pan,  and  brought  water  to  their  sluice  in  a  canvas 
flume. 

The  claims  at  Forest  City  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  ravine,  north  of 
which  the  lead  has  not  been  found,  although  a  tunnel  has  been  run  half  a  mile 
into  the  hill. 

At  one  time  there  were  20  companies  working  at  Forest  City  and  all  making 
money,  and  now  there  is  only  one  at  work. 

Live  Yankee  Claim. — ^The  principal  claim  at  Forest  City  is  the  Live  Yankee, 
which  has  360  feet  of  front  and  a  depth  of  2,600.  The  following  table  shows 
the  receipts,  expenses,  and  dividends,  £n)m  1854  till  1863,  inclusive: 


Tear. 


1854 

1855 

J856 

J1857 , 

1858 

1859 

i860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

Total 


Beceipfcs. 


(15,243 
95,713 
85,921 
a5,80S 
84,875 

129,937 
84,]20 
60,092 
30,720 
31,350 


713,777 


Ezpenses. 


$7,152 
32,3^ 
42,691 
55,616 
43,973 
67,303 
40,236 
38,192 
26,970 
22,800 


377,318 


Dividenda. 


18,091 
63,328 
43,230 
40,190 
41,902 
62,634 
43,884 
21,900 
3,  TfiO 
8,550 


336,459 


Since  1863  the  dividends  have  been  about  $10,000  per  year.  The  expense 
of  keeping  up  the  mine  is  considerable.  There  is  a  very  long  tunnel  and  a  long 
track,  that  need  frequent  repairs. 

Highland  autd  Masonic. — ^The  Highland  and  Masonic  claim,  near  Forest 
City,  was  worked  at  first  through  a  shaft  368  feet  deep.  There  was  much  water 
in  the  channel,  and  steam-pumping  and  hoisting  works  were  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $75,000.  The  yield  wa«  $300,000,  but  the  expenses  were  so  OTeat  that  little 
if  any  profit  was  left ;  and  the  works  stopped,  and  the  hoisting  works  were  burned 
down.  The  claim  was  sold  for  debt,  and  the  new  proprietors  bought  three  claims 
in  front  and  a  bed  rock  tunnel  4,000  feet  long,  and  by  extending  the  tunnel  the 
claim  was  worked  at  much  less  expense.  The  yield  was  $100,000  per  month  for 
a  time.  It  is  said  that  under  the  new  management  the  expenses  have  been 
$8,000  or  $10,000  more  than  the  receipts.  Nevertheless,  some  dividends  have 
been  paid.  Some  shares  of  the  claim  are  in  litigation,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  production.  The  water  in  this  claim  is  acidulous,  and  a  piece 
of  sheet  zinc  left  in  it  entirely  disappears  in  a  day  or  two,  and  iron  shovels  are* 
made  worthless  in  a  few  days. 

MoNTECRiSTO. — ^At  Montecristo  the  channel  is  200  yards  wide,  but  the  pay  is 
only  half  as  wide,  and  is  in  a  stratum  three  feet  deep.  The  pay  is  uspally  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel.     The  gold  was  obtained  by  drifting  until  1863,  when 

Siping  was  commenced,  but  the  supply  of  water  never  exceeds  300  inches,  and 
oes  not  last  long,  so  there  cannot  be  much  hydraulic  washing  there.  The  bed 
rock  swells,  and  most  of  the  tunnels  were  allowed  to  close  up  three  years  ago, 
so  that  though  there  were  300  miners  in  1857,  there  are  now  only  a  dozen. 

Dbadwood. — ^Deadwood  is  on  the  ridge  between  the  north  fork  of  the  Yuba 
and  Callon  creek,  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  has  an  old  channel,  the 
extent  and  character  of  which  are  not  yet  proved,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
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main  Bine  Lead. '  The  Deadwood  claim,  700  feet  front  on  tliis  old  cliannel, 
has  been  worked  since  1856,ba8  cost  $115,000,  and  has  yielded  $10|000.  Some 
^ood  gravel  has  been  fonnd,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  a  continuous  lead, 
r'iftecn  men  are  now  employed  in  prospecting.  There  are  throe  tunnels,  one 
2,500,  one  2,200,  and  one  1,^200  feet  long. 

Fir  Cap,  Skbastopol,  and  Grizzly. — At  Fir  Cap  Camp-on  the  south  side 
of  Fir  Cap  mountain,  there  is  an  old  channel  in  which  somo  veiy  rich  gravel  has 
been  found  lately. 

8ebastopol,  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  ridge,  between  the  North  Yuba  and 
Gallon  creek,  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  main  Blue  Lead.  Miners  have  been 
engaged  in  prospecting  and  mining— chiefly  prospecting — since  1854,  and  the 
expenses  have  been  double  the  receipts.     Three  long  tunnels  have  been  run. 

Little  Grizzly,  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  ridge,  and  on  the  same  channel, 
has  spent  $100,000,  and  taken  out  about  as  much.  The  New  Orleans  Company 
struck  pav  gravel  in  1866,  and  are  doing  tolerably' well  now. 

Cold  CAfiON. — Cold  Cafion,  sixteen  miles  northward  from  Downieville,  and 
on  the  sontheast  side  of  the  ridge  between  CaSon  creek  and  Slate  creek,  is  dii'ectly 
cppoaite  to  Howland  Flat,  on  the  same  ridge,  and  apparently  on  the  same  chan- 
nel. The  claims  at  both  places  are  worked  by  drifting,  and  the  tunnels  of  each 
place  point  in  the  direction  of  the  other  as  if  they  would  meet.  The  channel 
i^pears  to  be  800  or  1,000  £Bet  wide,  and  the  course  at  Cold  Ca£on  is  south  76° 
east.  The  grade  is  £rom  iivc  to  seven  feet  in  a  hundred.  The  pay  is  best  where 
the  boulders  are  largest,  and  the  general  width  of  the  pay  is  200  feet,  and  its 
depth  from  three  to  five  feet.  Over  ihe  pay  stratum  is  a  deposit  of  gi-avel  that 
would  pay  well  if  it  were  accessible  with  a  hydraulic  pipe.  A  stratum  of  pipe- 
clay from  20  to  60  feet  deep,  and  another  of  volcanic  conglomerate  500  or  600  foet 
deep,  are  the  snperincnmbent  matter. 

The  diaracter  of  the  gravel,  of  the  gold  in  it,  and  of  the  various  strata,  are 
the  same  as  at  Montecristo. 

FusHiON  Clahc. — ^I'he  Fashion  Ccanpany,  at  Cold  CaHion,  have  a  claim  954 
feet  in  ftont  by  about  4,000  feet  deep.  Work  was  commenced  in  1856,  in  which 
year  400  feet  of  tunnel  were  cut,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  In  1857  286  feet  more 
cut,  at  a  cost  of  ^,000,  brin^g  the  company  into  pay.  Then  it  was  necessary 
to  bniid  a  damp-house  and  sluice,  and  make  other  preparations  to  wash^  at  a  cost 
of  S50,000.  In  1858  the  receipts  were  $80,000,  and  the  dividends  $18,000 ;  in 
1859,  receipts  $60,000,  and  dividends  nothing ;  in  1860,  receipts  $45,000,  divi- 
dends $1,000 ;  and  ^m  1858  till  July,  1867,  the  total  receipts  were  $430,000, 
and  the  total  dividends  $45,000.  In  1865  and  1866  the  company  took  out  no 
pay,  bat  now  tliey  again  have  good  gravel. 

The  gravel  yields  $1  50  to  a  car  load,  the  estimated  weight  of  which  is  3,000 
ponnids.  Half  that  yield  would  pay  expenses.  There  have  been  places  in  the 
claim  that  paid  $4  per  car  load.  The  working  tunnel  is  3,300  feet  long.  The 
space  worked  out  is  2,000  feet  long  by  200  wide.  Twfenty-five  men  are  now 
employed.  Gold  is  found  three  or  four  inches  deep  in  the  bed  rock,  but  the 
mmers  dig  up  a  foot  and  a  half  of  it  for  convenience  of  working,  as  it  is  softer 
than  the  barren  gravel,  and  the  pay  gravel  is  not  deep  enough  for  them  to  work  in. 
The  bed  rock  swells  badly  for  six  or  eight  mcmths  after  the  drifts  are  cut.  Tho 
posts  in  the  tunnels  are  crowded  together  at  the  bottom  by  tho  swelling,  so  tho 
tunnel  is  cut  nine  feet  wide  at  tho  bottom  and  four  foet  at  the  top,  with  the  posts 
straddling  out  at  an  angle  of  55^.  In  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  the  posts  are 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  they  may  have  to  be  set  back  at  the  bottom  several 
times  before  they  get  right.  Drifts  are  run  through  the  pay  dirt  with  a  breast 
30  feet  wide  on  each  side,  and  two  men  work  at  each  breast. 

&IEBBA  Claim. — ^The  Sierni  Company,  1,800  feet  front  ^y  a  mile  deep,  is 
the  only  company  besides  the  Fashion  at  Cold  canon.  The  company  commenced 
wiriL  in  1858;  and  in  1864  they  reached  pay  in  a  tunnel  3,000  feet  long,  after 
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spending  $70,000.  Since  they  began  to  wash  their  expenditures  have  been 
greater  by  85,000  than  their  receipts;  so  they  are  now,  at  the  end  of  nine  years, 
$75,000  out  of  cash,  exclusive  of  interest.  The  claim,  however,  is  valuable,  and 
will  last  twenty  years.  The  working  of  the  last  three  years  would  have  been 
profitable  if  the  company  had  not  changed  the  grade  of  their  tunnel  and  raised 
up,  so  that  they  got  too  high  for  drainage  an^  for  easy  transportation  of  their 
gravel.  They  have  lost  much  time  and  labor,  and  have  had  to  go  back  and  run 
in  on  the  oi-iffinal  level  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  Their  receipts  now  are  $46,000 
per  year.  Their  expenses  are  $35,000  for  labor,  at  $3  50  and  $4  per  day ;  $3,500 
for  timber  delivered,  $1,200  for  candles,  $300  for  oil  for  cars,  $100  for  steel  rope, 
and  $5,000  for  other  materials,  including  powder. 

Twenty-five  men  are  employed ;  and  two  of  them  are  kept  busy  repairing  the 
tunnel  and  the  track,  principally  on  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  bed  rock;  60 
car-loads  of  gravel,  weighing  3,000  pounds  each,  are  extmcted  every  day;  100 
loads  are  thrown  into  a  dump-box,  and  then  the  mass  is  piped  away.  The  sluice  is 
500  feet  long,  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  ^Id  is  obtained  in  the  first  three  boxes. 
The  gravel,  after  passing  through  the  sluice,  is  saved  and  is  washed  a  second 
time,  but  97  per  cent,  of  all  saved  is  caught  at  the  first  washing.  Chinamen, 
however,  catch  the  tailings  in  the  creek  aner  the  second  washing  &nd  put  them 
through  the  sluice  again.    The  space  worked  out  so  far  is  500  by  100  feet 

HowLAiO)  Flat. — Howland  Flat  is  now  the  most  prosperous  mining  camp 
in  the  Sierra  and  the  most  productive  drifting  camp  in  the  State,  unless  Ji  ir  Gap 
has  surpassed  it.  The  shipment  of  gold  this  year  will  be  about  $300,000;  it 
was  twice  as  much  annually  for  four  years  previous  to  1866.  The  shipment  for 
February,  1867,  was  $23,000;  for  March,  $10,000 ;  for  April,  $24,000;  for  May, 
$31,000;  for  June,  $31,000. 

The  flat  from  which  the  place  obtained  its  name  is  worked  out,  or,  at  least, 
has  been  worked  over  by  drifting.  It  would,  perhaps,  pay  for  piping  on  an 
extensive  scale.  The  diggings  now  worked  are  under  Table  mountain,  and  are 
of  the  class  known  as  hill  diggings.  They  are  in  an  old  channel  from  400  to 
700  feet  wide,  with  a  pay  stratum  from  three  and  a  half  to  ten  feet  deep.  The 
boulders  in  this  stratum  are  all  of  quartz,  some  of  which  weigh  a  ton.  The  best 
pay  is  among  boulders  weighing  from  100  to  500  pounds.  There  are  large  quan- 
tities of  sulphurets  in  the  gravel,  and  it  would  probably  pay  to  collect  them  by 
concentration. 

Thb  Snow  at  Howland  Flat. — ^The  toWn  is  situated  about  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  on  the  north  side  of  Table  mountain,  which  is  a  rallying  point  far 
enow-storms,  and  snow-drifts  (SoUect  deeply  on  its  northern  slope  every  winter. 
Rain  is  comparatively  rare,  and  there  have  been  winters  almost  without  rain, 
though  snow  was  abundant.  Last  winter  snow  fell  about  16  feet  deep  on  a  level 
near  Howland  Flat,  but  by  drifting  it  got  25  feet  deep  in  the  town,  and  it  lay  in 
the  streets  till  the  1st  of  June,  and  deep  drifts  were  still  lying  on  the  mountain 
side  within  half  a  mile  in  the  middle  of  July.  For  three  months  the  snow  was 
so  deep  that  most  of  the  chimneys  were  below  its  level,  and  people  went  from 
house  to  house  either  through  tunnels  or  by  climbing  up  to  the  house-tops  and 
going  over  the  surface. 

Last  winter  an  open  reservoir  100  feet  square,  containing  running  water,  could 
not  be  found,  although  a  pole  20  feet  high  had  been  fastened  on  it  to  mark  the 
place.  The  water  in  this  reservoir  was  ©ight  feet  deep,  and  wad  supplied  by 
springs,  and  a  steady  stream  ran  from  it.  The  snow  over  it  was  white,  as  clear 
and  as  hard  as  that  over  the  adjacent  land,  and  several  attempts  to  find  it  were 
vain.  The  water  was  several  times  exhausted,  but  the  snow  did  not  change  its 
place  or  its  appearance. 

The  abundance  of  the  snow  and  its  long  duration  renders  it  necessary  for  the 
people  to  accustom  themselves  to  snow-shoes,  and  snow-shoe  races  are  the  chief 
amusement  in  the  winter.    People  travel  20  or  30  miles  across  the  country  to  see 
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them,  and  large  sums  arc  bot  on  the  resalts.  The  racing  ground  is  always  on  a 
long  slope,  down  which  the  racers  slide  at  a  speed  that  sometimes  reaches  a  mile 
a  minnte.  The  shoes  are  thin  pine  boards,  12  or  16  feet  long,  4  inches  wide, 
turned  up  at  the  toe. 

Union  Claim. — ^The  principal  claim  at  Howland  Flat  is  the  Union,  2,000 
fcet  in  front  by  3,300  deep.  The  Bright  Star  Company  began  work  in  1857, 
and  in  1859  they  failed,  with  debts  amounting  to  $40,000,  and  they  had  paid 
$50,000  as  assessments.  The  Union  Company  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of 
the  mine,  and  spent  $30,000  over  and  above  receipts,  and  did  not  get  any  divi- 
dends until  two  years  later.  Four  years'  time  and  $120,000  of  cash  were  required 
to  bring  the  mine  into  a  paying  condition. 

It  is  now  trying  to  make  amends.  Its  total  yield  has  been  about  $900,000. 
The  yield  for  the  last  18  months  has  been  as  follows: 


First  half  of  1866.. 
Second  half  of  1866 
JPint  half  of  1867.. 


Yield. 


Oan6e8. 


3,181 
2,870 
3, 1831 


Value. 


(56,680  44 
50,660  00 
57, 307  50 


Car  loads. 


41,950 
33,160 
48,107 


Wages. 


$27,150 
22, 223 
29,556 


Eighty  men  are  employed,  at  &om  $3  to  $3  50  per  day.  The  cost  per  cai> 
load,  exclusive  of  labor,  is  10  cents.  Hound  timbers,  from  12  to  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  five  to  eight  fcet  long,  for  gangways  and  tunnels,  cost  60 
cents  each.  Breasting  posts,  eight  inches  square  and  from  three  to  seven  feet 
long,  cost  1:2  cents  each.  Caps,  30  inches  long,  12  wide,  and  6  thick,  cost  12 
cents  each.  Lagging,  six  feet  lon^,  five  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  cost  four  and  a  half  cents  each.  The  cost  of  all  the  material  is  lumped  at 
$10,000  per  year. 

The  bed  rock  swells,  and  the  tunnel  is  cut  10  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
four  at  the  top.  In  six  months  the  sides  are  nearly  perpendicular,  the  bottom 
being  in  the  bed  rock  and  the  top  in  the  pay  dirt,  which  does  not  swell.  The 
timbers  are  usually  forced  into  the  bottom  by  the  swelling  of  the  bed  rock,  and 
not  broken ;  the  rock  seldom  swells,  except  near  the  pay.  In  some  places  the 
posts  must  be  set  back  in  two  months;  in  others,  in  a  year. 

An  air  tunnel  four  by  three  feet  is  cut  20  feet  above  the  pay;  30  feet  is  left 
<m  each  side  of  the  main  tunnel  for  support.  The  dirt  is  hoisted  on  an  incline  by 
a  Fredenbur  wheel,  driven  by  40  inches  of  water,  under  a  pressure  of  124  feet. 
The  water  after  leaving  the  wheel  is  used  to  wash  the  dirt.  There  are  1,200 
feet  of  sluices.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  pay  gravel  in  sight  enough  to  last 
eight  years.  Ventilation  is  secured  by  having  an  air  drift  20  feet  over  the  work- 
ing tonnel,  communicating  with  an  air  shaft  200  feet  deep.  The  gravel  is  taken 
oat  throngh  drifts  or  gangways  50  feet  apart,  with  breasts  25  feet  wide  on  each 
side.  In  1^61  the  company  obtained  the  privilege  of  drainage  through  the  Down- 
East  Company^s  claim  adjoining,  by  paying  $2,000  and  giving  a  strip  of  gi'ound 
75  feet  wide  and  3,400  feet  long.  Thus  a  great  expense  previously  incurred  for 
pomping  was  avoided. 

OxHSB  Claims. — The  Pittsburg  Company  have  800  feet  front,  have  been  at 
work  since  1860,  have  extracted  $500,000,  have  paid  $40,000  of  dividends,  and 
having  exhausted  the  pay  in  sight,  are  now  running  for  another  channel. 

The  Hawk  Eye  Company  have  800  feet  front  by  3,500  feet  deep.  They 
began  work  in  1857  and  reached  pay  in  1861,  after  spending  $30,000.  Since 
then  they  have  taken  out  $360,000,  but  the  dividends  have  not  been  over  five  per 
oent.  of  the  receipts;  and  the  company  are  out  of  pocket.    They  made  the  mistake 
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of  opening  tlio  mine  on  the  npper  side,  so  they  bad  no  drains^.  The/  cat  a 
drain  tunnel  throagli  Union  claim,  but  it  closed  up  in  December,  1866.  They 
arc  now  running  a  new  di-ain  tunnel,  to  be  finished  in  three  years,  to  cost  $30,000, 
and  to  be  3,000  feet  long. 

The  Down-East  Company,  who  have  a  frontage  of  350  feet,  commenced  work 
in  1855.  There  aro  12  shareholders,  all  of  whom  work  in  the  mine,  and  they 
Liie  no  labor.  The  claim  pays  about  82,000  a  year  over  ordinary  wages.  The 
total  yield  has  been  $425,000,  and  $240,000  have  been  paid  out  as  dividends. 
There  is  enough  pay  dirt  in  sight  to  last  three  years. 

The  Hibernia  claim,  600  feet  in  front  and  wider  at  the  back,  was  opened  in. 
1862  by  a  shaft  180  feet  deep,  and  after  being  worked  two  years  was  sold  by  the 
sheriff,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Shirley  Company.  The  total  yield  has  been 
$125,000.  The  first  company  lost  $40,000  in  the  mine;  the  second  is  making 
a  moderate  profit.  There  is  enough  pay  dirt  to  last  a  year.  There  are  twelve 
share!)  olders,  who  work  in  the  mine,  and  they  employ  three  or  four  Chinamen  as 
carmen  and  pumpers  at  $1  75  per  day. 

The  Ohio  claim  is  undeveloped.  The  Black  Ball  was  bought  by  the  Shirely 
Company  and  worked  out  by  them.  The  Sierra,  Wild  Rover,  and  Wisconsin 
claims  are  uudeveloped. 

The  Sugar  Loaf  Company  have  been  at  work  eight  or  nine  years,  have  pay 
gravel  to  last  three  or  fom*  years  longer,  and  have  not  taken  out  much  more 
Uian  enough  to  pay  expenses.  Some  of  tlie  company  work  in  the  mine.  The 
company  have  a  seoond  claim  (numbered  24  on  the  diagram)  which  has  yielded 
$120,000  in  all,  and  $25,000  of  dividends.  Part  of  the  Nevada  claim  has  been 
worked;  the  Hollins  is  undeveloped.  The  Shirley  claim  has  been  worked  oat, 
yielding  $100,000  gross,  and  $20,000  net;  it  was  worked  four  yeai*s.  The 
Mountaineer  claim  was  opened  in  1859,  and  is  now  nearly  exhausted ;  the  dirt 
was  brought  through  a  shaft  by  an  engine;  the  yield  was  $200,000,  and  the 
dividends  10  per  oent.  of  that  sum.  The  Last  Chance  claim  was  worked  out 
by  the  Mountaineer  Company. 

The  French  Company  opened  their  claim  in  1862  by  a  shaft,  but  were  com- 
pelled by  water  to  abandon  it.  They  started  again  by  a  shaft,  in  1864,  and  made 
it  pay  expenses.  In  June,  1867,  they  bought  the  Sugar  Loaf  tunnel,  and  intend 
to  extend  it  so  as  to  drain  their  claim.     Their  pay  will  last  four  or  Hvo  years. 

The  Mountain  Banc^er  claim  has  been  worked  out,  paying  no  profit.  The 
Wabash  Company  worked  two  or  three  years  and  lost  $20,000.  The  Empire  and 
Tip  Top  claims  were  rich,  and  were  worked  six  or  eight  years  ago. 

Adjoining  the  Pittsburgh  on  the  east  is  the  Monumental  claim,  1,200  feet  in 
front.  The  tunnel  was  started  in  1863,  and  after  running  2,400  feet  it  struck 
rich  gravel  this  year.  The  company  are  now  raising  an  air  shaft  to  be  300  feet 
high,  and  to  cost  $3,000.  The  dump-houses,  sluices,  stock  of  timber,  cars,  &o., 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  washing,  will  cost  $15,000.  The  expense  of  the 
tunnel  was  $25,000,  but  the  Empire  Company,  which  intends  to  use  it  for  drain- 
age, has  contributed  $10,000  towards  it. 

The  Empire  Company  have  1,000  feet  front,  with  the  privilege  of  working  and 
draining  through  the  Monumental  tunnel ;  but  they  must  cut  a  tunncM,200  feet 
long,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  to  reach  their  pay.  They  are  about  to  commence  that 
connecting  tunnel. 

The  Virginia  began  to  prospect,  but  after  expending  $5,000  had  to  quit  for 
lack  of  drainage.  The  Nebraska  Company  began  a  tunnel,  but  got  into  very 
haid  rock,  and  gave  it  up  after  expending  $lb,000.  The  Gross  Company  began 
a  tunnel  in  1856,  have  gone  in  1,200  feet,  expendod  $55,000,  and  are  now  work- 
ing for  wages  to  get  the  means  of  continuing  their  tunnel,  which  is  still  in  the 
bed-rock. 

Quartz  in  Siebra  Countt. — Sierra  has  very  few  quartz  mines  that  ^ae  now 
profitable,  but  among  those  few  are  several  that  deserve  to  be  classed  among 
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the  beet  in  tlie  State.  There  is  one  set  of  quartz  regulations  for  the  whole  county, 
and  these  were  published  in  the  report  of  1866.  Some  rich  veins  have  been 
discovered  near  Gold  Lake,  but  they  have  not  been  developed  sufficient!}'  to 
prove  their  permanent  value. 

SiBKRA  Bttttes.— The  Sierra  ButteS;  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  Reis  mine,  is 
2,000  feet  long,  and  is  situated  15  miles  east  of  Downie\nlle,  and  the  office  is 
5,100  feet  above  the  sea.  The  elevation  has.  commonly  been  placed  at  7,200 
feet,  but  barometrical  observations  have  proved  that  the  latter  figures  are  incorrect. 
The  ffltuation  is  on  a  steep  mountain  side,  1,500  feet  above  the  valley  of  the 
South  Yuba,  so  steep  that  there  is  no  wagon  road  near  it.  All  the  supplies  are 
brought  by  pack  animals— even  the  fire-wood  cut  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  mine  is  situated  on  a  lode  which  is  split  up  into  several  branches ;  the 
width  from  wall  to  wall  being  from  70  to  100  feet,  and  of  this  width  from  40  to 
70  feet  is  quartz,  with  intervening  horses  or  beds  of  hard  blue  slate  of  the  same 
character  as  the  walls.  In  some  places  there  are  two  and  in  others  six  branches. 
The  course  of  the  lode  is  a  few  degrees  north  of  west,  and  the  dip  is  40^  to  the 
northward.  Six  pay  chimneys  have  been  found,  one  of  them  500  feet  long  hori- 
zontally. All  these  chimneys  are  vertical  ^  the  pay  is  irregular  in  them,  skipping 
from  one  branch  to  another ;  if  the  chimney  disappears  in  one  branch,  the  minera 
look  for  it  in  the  other  branch.     No  pay  chimney  gives  out. 

All  the  rock  is  extracted  through  tunnels,  of  which  there  are  six,  the  lowest 
one  bein^  225  feet  above  the  upper  mill,  the  distance  from  which  to  the  upper- 
most wondngs  is  1,100  feet,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  is  1,500  feet  peipen- 
dieolarly,  or  2,200  feet  following  the  dip  of  the  vein,  so  that  there  is  a  probability 
of  opening  and  draining  the  mine  to  a  depth  of  3,000  feet  by  tunnels.  There  are 
about  40,000  tons  of  pay  rock  now  in  sight,  enough  to  keep  the  mills  going  three 
years,  and  to  pay  $60,000  of  profit.  The  lower  tunnel  is  being  extended,  and 
if  that  should  strike  the  same  pay  chimneys  found  above,  with  the  same  size  and 
quality,  the  stock  of  good  ore  in  sight  will  be  200,000  tons,  enough  to  employ 
the  miUs  15  years,  and  to  pay  $3,000,000.  This  is  the  most  extensive  and  most 
promising  project  now  in  progress  in  the  State  in  the  matter  of  opening  a  mine. 

The  mine  was  taken  up  in  1857,  and  has  been  worked  ever  since — ^previous  to 
1857  with  arrastras;  from  1857  to  1860,  with  eight  stamps,  five  arrastras  and 
two  Chile  rollers;  from  1860  to  1867,  with  24  stamps;  and  since  June,  18G7,. 
with  28  stamps.  From  1853  to  1857,  six  tons  wero  reduced  per  day,  or  1,500- 
tons  per  year;  from  1857  to  1860,  6,000  tons  per  year;  from  1860  to  1864,. 
10,000  tons ;  from  1864  to  1866, 12,000  tons;  and  the  present  crushing  is  at  the* 
rate  of  14,000  tons  per  year. 

The  average  yield  of  the  quartz  has  been  from  $15  to  $17  per  ton.  In  1806- 
it  was  over  $17.     In  the  last  report  the  receipts,  expenses  and  dividends  were 

SVen  year  by  year  from  1857  to  1865,  showing  aggregates  of  $1,120,000  i-eccipts,. 
t65,d00  expenses,  and  $735,000  dividends. 

In  1866  the  receipts  wero  $224,000 ;  expenditures,  $70,000 ;  dividends,  $144,000^ 
and  $10,000  were  retained  in  the  treasury  more  than  at  the  end  of  1865.  The 
yield  daring  the  first  nine  months  of  1867  was  $156,000,  and  the  dividend  was 
•87,000.  T'he  yield  previous  to  1857  is  estimated  at  $250,000,  and  the  total 
yield  from  the  discovery  to  the  1st  October,  1867,  $1,75,000,  and  the  dividends 
since  1B57,  $966,000. 

The  yield  previous  to  1857  is  estimated  at  $250,000,  and  the  total  yield  from 
the  diwovery  to  the  1st  of  October,  1867,  $1,750,000,  and  the  dividends,  since 
1857,  $966,000. 

Previons  to  1857  the  quartz  was  assorted  carefully,  and  about  $40  per  ton  was 
obtained  from  all  worked  in  1856,  and  probably  as  much  in  1854  and  1855.  Tiie 
Urgeet  dividend  in  any  year  before  1866  was  $150,000,  in  1861,  showing  that 
the  profit  of  1866  was  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year. 

There  are  two  millS|  one  of  16  and  the  other  of  12  stamps,  both  driven  by  the- 
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same  water,  one  being  below  the  other,  in  the  ravine.  Amalgamation  is  effected  in 
the  mortar  and  on  copper  aprons,  after  leaving  which  the  tailmgs  are  ground  in  17 
arrastras  on  shares.  Three  companies,  with  foar  arrastras  each,  pay  a  quarter 
of  their  receipts  to  the  Sierra  Buttes  Company,  which  derived  $3,000  in  all  from 
that  source  in  1866 ;  and  there  are  five  arrastras  below,  which  pay  S40  in  all  per 
month.  These  17  arrastras  are  all  placed  in  the  ravine,  one  below  another,  so 
that  all  are  driven  by  the  same  water.  The  arms  to  which  the  mnllers  are 
attaclied  are  also  the  arms  of  the  dri\nng  wheel,  which  is  horizontal,  with  perpen* 
dicular  buckets  against  which  the  water  nishes  under  a  pressure.  The  botlom 
and  sides  and  mnllers  of  the  arrastras  are  of  greenstone. 

In  the  summer  60  men  are  employed,  and  in  the  winter  from  52  to  54.  There 
are  28  miners,  10  carmen  and  transporters,  nine  men  in  the  mills,  two  caq)enters, 
two  blacksmiths,  two  cooks,  and  several  packers. 

Indepenbekce. — The  Independence  mine,  4,500  feet  long,  adjoining  the 
Sierra  Buttes  mine  on  the  west,  on  the  same  lode,  has  the  cliff  and  serial  branches, 
but  not  the  rose,  as  found  in  the  Sierra  Buttes  mine-— or  rather,  the  rose  is  found, 
but  it  has  no  regularity  or  importance.  The  clitf  and  serial  have  the  same  general 
characteristics  hero  as  in  the  adjoining  claim,  but  they  seem  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  occurrence  of  i*egnlar  pay  chimneys  in  the  cliff  and  of  pockets  in  the 
serial.  If  a  pocket  is  found  in  the  serial  near  the  hanging  wall,  the  cliff  opposite 
is  rich  on  the  foot  wall.  The  work  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  cliff,  which  here 
has  a  yellow  ribbon  rock.  The  thickness  of  the  quartz  varies  ixom  3  to  22  feet 
A  depth  of  310  feet  has  been  reached,  and  800  feet  have  boon  run  on  the  vein. 
There  are  three  pay  chimneys,  the  largest  one  400  feet  long  horizontoliy.  They 
are  nearly  vertiod,  but  dip  a  little  to  the  west. 

There  is  two  per  cent,  of  sulphurets  in  the  quartz ;  thoy  contain  on  an  average 
$75  per  ton ;  and  the  superintendent  says  they  are  so  magnetic  that  three-fourths 
of  the  particles  will  adhere  to  the  magnet. 

The  total  yield  in  1866  was  $108,000 ;  the  average  yield  per  ton  $10,  and 
there  is  enough  ore  in  sight  of  that  quality  to  last  three  years. 

The  first  mill,  erected  in  1856,  began  to  run  in  February,  1857,  and  was 
bjinied  down;  the  second  mill  was  injured  twice  by  avalanches  of  snow;  the 
third  mill,  built  in  1861,  and  now  running,  has  24  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  two 
overshot  wheels,  each  32^  feet  in  diameter,  both  gearing  into  the  same  pinion- 
wheel,  and  both  diivon  by  the  same  water,  one  being  immediately  over  the  other. 
As  the  mill  is  1,500  feet  above  the  south  branch  of  the  North  Yuba  river,  on  a 
very  steep  hUlside,  thousands  of  stamps  could  be  driven  by  wheels  placed  one 
below  another  on  the  steep  r^lvine. 

The  mine  can  be  opened  1,000  feet  below  the  present  working  levels  by 
tunnels.  The  ore  now  obtained  is  extracted  through  a  tunnel,  to  which  it  is 
hoisted  by  steam.  Amalgamation  is. effected  in  the  mortar  and  on  copper  aprons, 
below  which  are  blankets  j  and  the  tailings  from  these,  after  having  lain  a  week 
to  oxydise,  are  thrown  into  the  battery,  and  it  is  supposed  that  $40  or  $50  per 
ton  are  obtained  from  them.     They  are  never  worked  separately. 

In  extremely  cold  weather  not  so  much  gold  is  obtained  as  in  summer,  and 
the  loss  is  estimated  at  three  per  cent.  Since  1856,  $75,000  have  been  expended 
on  buildings,  $27,000  on  flumes,  and  $5,000  on  roads. 

Keystone. — The  Keystone  mine,  15  miles  eastward  from  Downieville,  has  a 
lode  from  two  to  six  feet  wide,  running  east  and  west,  and  nearly  vertical.  The 
walls  are  of  black  slate,  and  the  quartz  is  a  yellow  ribbon  rock.  There  is  no 
barren  vein-stone,  the  walls  pinching^  together  at  the  ends  of  the  three  pay  chim- 
neys, which  go  down  perpendicularly.  A  depth  of  550  feet  has  been  reached, 
and  drifts  have  been  run  500  feet  on  the  vein.  A  t«nnel,  to  be  700  feet  long, 
has  been  started  to  strike  the  vein  300  feet  below  the  present  workings.  It  has 
already  gone  in  400  feet.  The  gold  is  fine  and  free  and  evenly  distributed 
through  the  pay  diimney,  except  one  streak  in  the  middle,  which  is  the  riohost 
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The  eeftms  in  the  qaartz,  instead  of  being  pamllel  with  the  direction  of  the  vein, 
cross  at  an  angle.  The  average  yield  is  $17  per  ton,  and  15  tons  are  crnshed 
per  day.  The  mill  was  erected  in  1857,  with  eight  stamps,  and  four  were  added 
in  1866,  making  12  in  all.  The  pulp  is  amalgamated  in  the  mortar  and  on  cop- 
per aprons,  from  which  it  passes  over  blankets,  and  the  tailings  horn  these  are 
worked  in  Knox's  pan. 

Primbose. — ^The  Primrose,  3,700  feet  long,  is  two  miles  ^orth  of  the  Sierra 
Buttes,  on  a  vein  which  rons  east  and  west,  dips  a  little  to  the  sonth,  and  is  from 
1  foot  to  40  feet  in  width.  The  walls  are  hard  and  smooth.  A  depth  of  150 
feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  rmi  on  the  vein  250  feet.  There  is 
one  pay  chimney,  50  feet  long  at  the  surface,  horizontally,  and  250  at  the  deepest 
workings.  A  12-stamp  mill  was  built  in  1858,  but  is  now  so  dilapidated  that  it 
should  be  rebuilt.  The  mine  was  in  a  paying  condition,  yielding  $15  per  ton, 
when  the  company  purchased  the  adjacent  Gk>od  Hope  mine  for  $39,000,  incurred 
a  debt  for  payment  with  three  per  cent,  interest,  and  undertook  to  work  the  latter 
mine,  moving  the  mill  to  it.  The  expenses  thus  made  overwhelmed  the  company, 
and  mine  and  mill  were  sold  for  debt.  The  total  yield  of  the  Primrose  mine  has 
been  $226,000,  and  it  is  generally  considered  in  Sierra  county  a  valuable  mine. 

Mixes  neae  the  Sierba  Btittes.— Chipp's  mine,  1,100  feet  long,  near  the 
Sierra  Battes,  is  on  a  vein  three  feet  wide,  with  an  east  and  west  course.  It  has 
been  worked  irregularly  since  1858,  and  the  yield  has  been  irregular,  sometimes 
large  and  sometimes  small.  A  depth  of  200  feet  has  been  reached.  There  is  a 
four-stamp  mill,  which  was  built  in  1858. 

The  Bigelow  mine,  east  of  the  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  and  supposed  to  be  on  the 
same  vein,  has  a  four-stamp  mill,  which  lias  been  idle  four  or  five  years. 

About  600  feet  east  of  the  Sierra  Buttes  lode,  and  near  the  mine  of  that  name, 
was  found  in  1865  a  pocket  of  gold  in  ochrous  clay,  with  no  vein-stone,  but  with 
well-defined  walls.  The  pocket  yielded  $13,000  gross  and  $10,000  net.  The 
yield  was  from  $300  to  $700  per  day  to  the  man  while  it  was  worked. 

MrsTBS  'STEAJi,  Alleghany  and  Minnesota. — ^The  Briggs  quartz  mine,  half 
a  mile  above  Minnesota,  has  a  vein  two  feet  wide,  running  east  and  west.  An 
eight-stamp  mill  was  built  \ii  1863,  and  is  now  idle.  The  best  yield  of  the  quartz 
was  $7  per  ton,  and  the  assay  value  about  $20. 

The  French  mine,  one  mile  southeast  of  Minnesota^  has  a  vein  four  feet  wide, 
very  rich  in  spots.  A  15-stamp  miU  was  erected  in  1863,  but  is  not  -running 
now. 

The  Rainbow  mine,  near  Ghipp's  Flat,  was  found  in  a  gravel  tunnel  2,000  feet 
from  the  mouth,  and  from  that  an  incline  was  run*down  the  vein.  The  rock  is 
rich,  but  the  shaft  incline  is  filled  with  water,  and  there  are  many  disadvantages 
in  working  a  mine  situated  like  this  one.  An  eight-stamp  miU  was  erected  in 
1858,  and  has  stood  idle  four  or  five  years. 

The  Oak  Flat  mine,  on  Elanaka  creek,  one  mile  from  Ghipp's  Flat,  has  a  vein 
£Dur  feet  wide  running  east  and  west.  There  are  two  tunnels,  each  500  feet  long, 
and  work  is  now  being  done  on  the  lower  tunnel  to  open  the  mine.  A  four-staxap 
mill  was  built  in  1862,  was  afterwards  torn,  down,  and  is  now  to  be  robuilt. 

The  Newell  quartz  mine,  on  Kanaka  creek,  one  mile  above  Ghipp's. I'lat,  has 
a  lO-stamp  mill,  which  is  standing  idle,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  mine. 

The  American  Hill  mine,  four  miles  east  of  Minnesota,  has  a  vein  five  feet 
thick  on  an  average.  A  six-stamp  mill,  built  in  1858,  paid  well  for  a  time,  but 
was  sold  for  debt  and  has  been  idle  for  eight  months. 

The  Union  mine,  in  Wet  ravine,  one  mile  from  Alleghany,  has  a  pocket  vem 
18  inches  wide.  It  has  yielded  $75,000,  including  $15,000  taken  out  in  a  hand 
mortar.  There  is  an  eight-stamp  mill,  which  was  built  in  1864  and  has  been 
idle  three  or  four  months.  The  vein  i*uns  east  and  west,  and  the  mine  is  troubled 
with  water. 

The  Ironside  mine^  seven  miles  east  of  Alleghany,  is  reputed  to  be  rich  with 
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refractoiy  oie.  An  eight-stamp  mill,  built  in  1864,  ran  two  months  and  haa 
since  been  idle. 

The  Twenty-one  mine,  on  Kanaka  creek,  one  mile  below  Alleghany,  has  pro- 
daced  little.     A  four-stamp  mill  built  in  1866  is  standing  idle. 

The  Consolidated  mine,  on  Jim  Grow  canon,  east  of  Alleghany,  has  a  vein, 
but  very  little*  gold.  A  16-stamp  mill,  erected  in  1863,  has  been  taken  down, 
and  is  to  be  moved  to  a  vein  above  Forest  City.  The  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  spent  890,000  on  their  mine  and  mill. 

MiNBS  NEAB  DowNiEViLLE. — The  Wheeler  mill,  near  Downieville,  is  stand- 
ijQg  idle.     It  once  had  eight  stamps,  and  now  has  but  four. 

The  Gold  Bluff  mine,  two  miles  above  Downieville,  is  being  opened  by  a 
timnel.     There  is  a  12-stamp  mill  standing  idle. 

The  Elanaka  mine,  six  miles  east  of  Downieville,  is  standing  idle,  wit^  a 
20-stamp  mill,  the  property  of  a  New  York  company. 


SEGTIOX    XI. 

YUBA   COUNTY. 

The  greater  part  of  *Yuba  county  is  valley  land,  but  the  eastern  end  reaches 
to  a  considerable  altitude  in  the  Sierra,  Camptonvilie  being  4,200  feet  above  the 
sea. 

The  county  debt  is  $200,000,  and  the  State  and  county  taxes  together  axe 
83  17. 

The  principal  mining  towns  are  Brown's  Valley,  Timbuctoo,  Smartsville, 
Sucker  Flat,  and  Camptonvilie. 

Oampton,  Beown's,  and  Hansonvtlle. — Camptonvilie  is  an  old  channel 
which  appears  north  at  Brandy  City,  in  Sierra  county,  and  south  at  San  Juan, 
in  Nevada  county.  At  Camptonvilie  it  appears  near  the  top  of  a  high  ridge,  and 
IS  nearly  worked  out.  There  are  three  hydraulic  companies  at  work  there,  each 
using  about  200  inches  of  water.  The  shipment  of  gold  from  Camptonvilie  is 
now  about  $500,000  per  year;  seven  years  ago  it  was  $700,000. 

Brownsville,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  had  ravine  diggings,  which 
are  nearly  exhausted.    *There  are  now  numerous  orchards  in  the  neighborhood. 

HansonviUe,  four  miles  south  of  Brownsville,  has  some  ravine  and  some  quartz 
claims.  About  $10,000  have  been  taken  out  of  quartz  pockets  in  hand  mortaia. 
Seventy-five  inches  of  water  are  used  for  irrigating  vineyards. 

Tuba  River. — ^I'he  Yuba  river,  which  was  once  lined  with  num^ous  large 
mining  towns,  has  now  been  filled  to  a  depth  of  70  feet  with  gravel  from  the 
hydraulic  mines,  and  the  sites  of  all  the  river  camps  are  now  buried.  There 
were  13  bars  on  the  river  within  the  present  limits  of  the  county,  and  all  rich. 
At  Parks's  bar  in  1852,  there  were  ei^t  companies  at  work  in  the  river  bed,  with 
$218,000  invested  in  dams,  flumes,  pumps,  &c.,  and  with  200  hired  laborers.  The 
total  number  of  voters  was  over  400,  and  the  gold  yield  during  part  of  the  summer 
was  about  $10,000  per  day.  The  Ohio  Company  took  out  $96,000  in  the  season ; 
the  Canal  Company,  $108,000,-  the  Squaw  Company,  $60,000;  the  Excelsior 
Company,  $89,000  j  the  Patch  Company,  $60,000.  The  Canal  Company  in  1851 
paid  $150,000  dividends.  These  figures  are  derived  £rom  notes  taken  in  1852, 
by  Lyman  Ackley,  esq.,  who  was  at^that  time  State  census  agent  for  Yuba  county. 

The  Sucker  Flat  Channel. — ^The  leading  mining  district  of  the  county 
is  at  Smartsville,  which  has  Timbuctoo,  a  mile  distant  on  the  west,  Sucker  Flat, 
half  a  mile  to  the  north,  and  Mooney  Flat,  two  miles  east.  An  old  channel  from 
600  to  1,000  feet  wide  runs  through  Timbuctoo,  Sucker  Flat,  and  Mooney  Flat, 
leaving  Smartsville  to  the  southwest.    The  bottom  of  this  channel  has  not  been 
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worked  for  any  distanee,  and  therefore  its  course,  whether  to  the  southeast  or  the 
northwest,  has  not  been  ascertained,  bat  it  is  presumed  that  it  ran  to  the  north- 
west. From  Sucker  Flat  to  Timbuctoo  there  is  a  ridge  composed  entirely  of 
anriferous  gravel,  except  a  stratum  of  white  cement,  as  it  is  usually  called,  about 
150  feet  below  the  surfEice.  This  cement  is  £LX>m  15  to  30  feet  thick,  and  contains 
a  little  gold. 

Timbuctoo. — ^The  claims  at  Timbuctoo  are  the  following,  beginning  at  the 
west,  and  running  eastward  on  the  old  channel : 

Mr.  Warren  had  an  original  location  of  125  by  100  feet,  but  this  was  not  largo 
enough  to  justify  the  expense  of  the  preparation  necessary  for  hydraulic  washing, 
and  he  pnrohased  othei*s  adjoining,  and  the  present  Warren  Company  own  500  feet 
Eqnare,  with  a  bed  of  gravel  130  feet  deep.  Forty  feet  at  the  surface  are  of  gravel 
and  boulders,  then  comes  pipe-clay,  30'  feet  deep,  and  then  a  deep  stratum  of 
blue  cement,  which  is  richest  near  the  bed  rock.  Drainage  is  obtained  through 
an.  open  cut,  which  with  the  flumes  and  other  work  and  materials  necessary  for 
washing,  cost  $18,000.  The  supply  of  water  is  very  irregular,  but  when  it  can 
be  had,  500  inches  are  purchased  at  an  expense  of  $75  per  day.  Labor,  powder, 
and  other  expenses  amount  to  $150  per  day  more,  and  the  yield  is  $300  per  day. 
About  10  men  are  emploved.  It  is  said  that  $60,000  have  been  paid  for  water 
to  wash  the  ground  of  this  company. 

The  Antone  Company  began  work  in  1853,  drifting,  afid  found  very  rich 
cement,  w*hich,  when  washed  in  a  short  sluice,  paid  them  $50  per  day  to  the 
hand,  though  much  of  the  cement  was  not  dissolved.  A  fence  was  built  to  hold 
the  tailings,  which  after  intervals  were  washed  again  and  again,  paying  almost 
as  weU  as  at  flrst.  In  1854  they  began  to  pipe,  and  the  claim  still  yields  well. 
They  have  paid  $70,000  for  water,  which  they  cannot  always  get  when  they 
would  like  to  have  it. 

The  Union  Company's  history  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Antone.  Their 
claim  has  been  nearly  as  rich,  and  they  have  paid  more  for  water. 

The  Michigan  Company  have  a  claim  1,000  feet  long  by  500  feet  wide,  which 
has  l>een  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  vicinity,  the  total  yield  having 
been  $500,000,  of  which  $150,000  have  been  paid  for  water,  and  $50,000  as 
dividends.  The  upper  strata  have  been  nearly  all  washed  away,  and  the  com- 
pany are  now  running  a  tunnel  to  be  700  feet  long,  through  which  to  wash  the 
stratum  next  the  bed  rock. 

After  passing  several  claims,  we  come  to  the  Babb  Company,  who  have  500 
by  400  feet.  The  surface  of  their  claim  has  been  washed  off  to  a  depth  of  130 
feet,  yielding  $250,000,  of  which  $95,000  went  for  water.  They  have  a  tunnel 
1,100  foct  long,  but  it  is  so  located  that  it  gives  a  bank  only  30  feet  deep  at  the 
finont.  The  late  results,  however,  are  very  satisfactory.  One  clean  up  of  21s} 
days  yielded  $7,800;  another  of  19  days  yielded  $7,000;  and  a  third  of  22  days 
gave  $12,000.  They  paid  $90  a  day  for  water,  use  600  inches,  and  employ 
from  8  to  12  men.  They  own  half  of  the  Michigan  tunnel,  and  the  two  com- 
panies will  make  alternate  runs  through  it. 

8ccKEK  Flat  Claims. — TheBhie  Point  Gravel  Mining  Company  have  a  large 
claim  at  Sucker  Flat,  have  worked  it  nine  years,  and  have  piped  away  half  the 
axetL,  60  feet  from  the  suiface,  washing  through  an  open  cut.  They  are  running 
a  bed  rock  tunnel  to  be  2,270  feet  long  and  110  feet  deep.  This  enterprise  waft 
commenoed  in  November,  1866,  and  will  be  finished  in  two  years,  at  cost  of 
$100,000.  The  depth  of  the  gravel  has  not  been  ascertained  precisely,  so  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  tunnel  will  drain  the  claim  to  the  bed  rock. 

The  Union  Company  have  a  large  claim,  have  washed  off  one-fourth  of  it  to 
depth  of  60  feet  in  one  part  and  120  feet  in  another.  They  are  not  piping  now, 
and  intend  to  tail  into  the  Blue  Point  tunnel  when  it  is  finished. 

The  Blue  Cement  Company  have  a  claim  500  feet  long,  by  240  feet  wide,  on 
which  they  began  to  pipe  this  year,  with  20  men  and  500  inches  of  water.    Their 
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present  bank  is  33  feet  deep.  They  ai'e  now  cutting  a  tunnel  30  feet  deeper,  and 
they  expect  ic*  tail  into  the  Bine  Point  tunnel  when  it  is  completed. 

The  NevaJa  Resen^oir  Ditch  Company  own  about?  100  acres,  supposed  to  be  all 
hydraulic  ground,  on  the  Blue  Lead,  near  Sucker  Flat  and  Mooney  Flat,  enough 
to  last  60  yeara. 

The  (yBrien  claim  is  1,100  feet  long  on  the  ridge,  and  includes  30  acres.  Tho 
present  workings  are  140  feet  deep  to  the  white  cement,  and  the  gravel  is  washed 
in  a  sluice  3,000  feet  long.  The  quantity  of  water  used  is  600  inches;  the  yield 
from  $150  to  $250  per  day,  and  the  net  profit  $15,000  per  year.  A  tunnel 
210  feet  below  the  present  sluice,  to  be  800  feet  long,  and  to  cost  $50,000,  has 
been  cut  260  feet,  and  will  be  finished  in  two  years.  This  tunnel  will  be  deep 
enough  to  drain  the  bed  rock  for  some  distance  each  way. 

McAlBs  and  Gordon  have  700  feet  of  the  ridge,  and  have  lately  completed  a 
tunnel  1,500  feet  long,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  to  work  the  upper  lead  or  the  gravel 
above  the  white  cement,  and  within  175  feet  of  the  surface.  Five  years  will  be 
required  to  work  off  this  upper  lead.  The  distance  from  rim  rock  to  rim  rock 
across  the  channel  in  this  claim  is  1,000  feet.  Seven  men  are  employed,  and 
500  inches  of  water  consumed.  A  tunnel  to  work  the  lower  lead  under  the  white 
cement  will  require  three  years'  work. 

The  Taylor  claim,  300  by  600  feet,  is  half  worked  out,  and  has  paid  very  well, 
yielding  with  600  inchps  of  water  from  $300  to  $400  per  day,  lately  the  latter 
sum.     Six  mei\  ai-e  employed. 

The  Excelsior  Water  Company  have  a  claim  600  by  1,000  freet,  from  which 
they  have  obtained  $300  or  $400,  and  sometimes  $500  per  day. 

The  Pittsburg  claim  is  2,000  feet  long  on  the  old  channel,  and  is  owned  by 
an  eastern  company,  which  paid  $300,000  in  currency  for  it.  They  are  now  wash- 
ing through  a  tunnel  that  cost  $80,000,  and  the  daily  yield  is  reported  to  be  $660, 
with  600  inches  and  12  men.  The  present  bank  is  only  30  feet  deep,  and  a  new 
tunnel,  to  be  76  feet  lower,  and  1,600  feet  has  been  cut  400  feet,  and  two  shafts 
have  been  commenced  on  the  line,  so  as  to  have  four  additional  working  faces. 

Smaktsvtlle  Blue  Gravel. — The  Smartsville  Blue  Gravel  Company  have 
a  claim  of  about  150  acres  at  Sucker  Flat.  The  channel  is  at  least  200  yards 
wide,  and  its  depth  has  never  been  ascertained  precisely.  On  the  bed  rock  lies 
a  stratuin  of  barren  blue  cement,  5  or  10  feet  thick,  containing  large  boulders 
Df  granite  and  slate.  Next  comes  a  stratum  of  hard  blue  pay  cement,  containing 
large  boulders  of  slate  trap  and  granite,  a  few  pebbles,  including  some  of  quartz, 
and  much  quartz  sand.  It  requires  an  experienced  eye  to  distinguish  this  from 
the  lower  layer,  but  it  is  important  to  know  their  precise  limits,  for  all  of  the  pay 
cement  is  to  be  washed  away,  and  all  of  the  barren  left  in  its  place.  Then  comes 
a  stratum  of  soft  blue  cement,  55  feet  deep,  softer  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
channel,  and  in  places  where  the  bed  rook  is  lower  than  elsewhere.  Thero  are 
very  few  bouldera  in  this  stratum,  and  the  pebbles  are  mostly  of  slate,  and  less 
than  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  largest  gravel  and  the  richest  pay  in  this 
layer  are  found  near  the  top.  There  .are  great  variations  in  the  hardness,  but 
none  is  soft  enough  to  pipe  down. 

The  top  stratum  is  fine  red  gravel,  from  25  to  75  feet  deep,  softer  than  the 
blue,  but  still  not  soft  enough  to  pipe.  The  pebbles  are  mostly  of  slate,  green- 
stone, and  quartz,  the  last  very  fine. 

Many  trees  are  found  in  the  claim,  some  carbonized,  others  partly  rotten,  and 
partly  replaced  by  sulphurets  of  iron.  There  are  no  petrifactions  and  no  human 
bones  or  articles  showing  human  workmanship. 

Powder  is  used  more  extensively  here  than  in  any  other  hydraulio  claim,  prob- 
ably more  than  in  any  other  mine  in  California.  All  the  strata  are  too  hard  to  be 
piped  down  with  economy,  and  some  of  them  are  so  hard  in  places  that  the  pipe 
would  scarcely  affect  them.  So  much  powder  has  been  used  here  that  its  employ- 
ment is  reduced  to  a  system.    The  quantity  of  powder  for  the  blast  depends 
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opon  the  depth  of  tbe  bank  and  the  surface  area  to  be  loosened.  If  the  bank 
IS  50  feet  deep  a  tonnel  four  and  a  lialf  feet  high  and  two  and  a  lialf  wide  may 
be  mn  in  75  feet ;  a  cross-drift  60  feet  long  is  cut  across  the  end  at  right  angles, 
and  another  similar  cross-drift  of  equal  length  55  feet  from  the  month  of  the 
tunneL  300  kegs  may  be  used  in  such  a  blast,  all  distributed  along  in  thecrosa- 
drifts  and  in  the  tunnel  beyond  the  first  cross-drift.  20  kegs  near  the  intersec- 
tion are  opened  by  taking  out  the  heads;  the  others  are  left  closed,  with  the  cer- 
tainty- that  they  will  all  be  opened  by  the  explosion  of  the  20.  From  the  inter- 
section to  within  10  feet  of  the  mouth  wooden  troughs  two  inches  wide  and  deep 
inside  are  laid,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  powder  is  pomed  in,  leading  to  an  open 
keg.  The  10  feet  next  the  mouth  are  laid  carefully  with  a  fuse,  and  for  that 
distance  the  tunnel  is  filled  in  with  dirt  When  the  blast  is  fired  a  daU,  heavy 
sound  is  heard,  the  earth  rises  slowly  about  10  feet;  it  then  settles  down,  leaving 
a  dust  behind  it,  and  on  examination  an  area  about  120  ieet  square  will  be  found 
all  shattered. 

By  blasting,  the  water  is  enabled  to  carry  off  twice  as  much  dirt  as  it  would 
otherwise ;  and  as  500  inches  of  water  are  used  at  an  expense  of  $75  per  day, 
there  is  a  vast  saving.  The  cost  of  powder  is  large,  as  about  10,000  pounds  are 
consumed  monthly  on  an  average  in  this  one  claim.  After  the  ground  has  been 
blown  the  pipes  can  bring  down  more  than  they  can  carry  away,  so  about  one- 
third  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  rUn  down  over  the  bank,  while  the  remainder  is 
thrown  through  the  pipes. 

The  portion  of  the  claim  worked  is  a  hole  200  yards  wide,  600  long,  and  100 
feet  deep  in  the  hill  or  ridge.  The  dirt  from  this  hole  has  been  carried  off  through 
a  tunnel  1,700  feet  long,  and  without  a  tunnel  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
wash  away  the  immense  mass  of  gravel.  At  first  a  hole  was  washed  75  feet  deep, 
and  then  another  75  feet  deeper,  and  thus  there  is  a  bench  in  the  claim. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  in  washing  it  is  customary  to  have  three  places  to 
work  upon  at  a  time,  so  that  after  the  pipes  have  been  plajdng  for  two  hours  at 
one  plaice  they  may  be  turned  upon  another,  and  the  miners  can  then  go  and 
bretik  up  with  theu'  picks  the  large  hard  lumps  which  the  water  can  neither  break 
up  nor  cany  off. 

The  sluices  have  a  grade  of  7  inches  to  12  feet,  and  are  paved  with  wooden 
blocks  and  boulders  of  basalt  The  entire  sluice  is  cleaned  up  once  in  four 
monthsy  and  half  of  it  at  intervals  of  two  months.  At  the  cleaning  up  clean 
water  is  run  through  so  as  to  carry  off  the  surplus  dirt  and  gravel,  ana  the  water 
is  nearly  shut  off.  The  false  sides  are  taken  off  and  washed  with  a  little  water. 
The  wooden  blocks  in  the  bottom  are  set  up  edgewise,  washed  off,  and  taken 
out ;  200  inches  of  water  are  turned  on,  and  this  cleans  the  dirt  from  the  rock 
paving,  which  is  taken  out  and  put  to  one  side.  The  sides  of  the  iluuie  are 
Bccaped  and  swept.  Boards  10  inches  high  are  fitted  tightly  across  the  sluice  at 
intervals,  and  tough  clay  is  put  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  so  that  no  quicksilver, 
gold,  or  water  can  pass  except  over  the  top  of  the  board.  This  is  done  before 
the  rock  paving  is  moved.  Two  hundred  inches  of  water  are  now  turned  on, 
and  all  the  gold,  amalgam,  quicksilver,  black  sand,  and  heavy  gravel  are  col- 
lected above  the  boards.  As  they  have  three  tons  of  quicksilver  in  the  sluice 
at  a  time,  and  expect  to  find  at  least  $40,000  of  gold  at  a  large  clean-up,  the 
operation  requires  some  work.  The  usual  time  consumed  in  the  cleaning  up  is 
48  houra,  and  three  days  more  elapse  before  the  sluices  are  again  in  running 
Older.  There  are  three  large  clean-ups  of  about  $40,000  each,  and  three  small 
ones  each  of  about  $25,000,  in  a  year.     Thirty  men  are  employed. 

The  total  3deld  since  March,  1864,  when  the  claim  became  productive,  has 
been  about  $1,000,000. 

The  report  of  1866  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  claim  and  some  details,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  now. 

SiCASP  Flat. — Sioaid  Flat,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yuba  river,  two  miles 
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from  Timbuctoo,  has  hydraulic  diggings  in  a  bed  of  gravel  90  feet  deep.  The 
best  pay  is  in  a  bed  of  gray  gravel  from  4  io  10  feet  deep  on  the  bed  rock,  but 
none  of  it  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  drifting.  The  boulders  are  of  trap,  and 
seldom  weigh  more  than  100  pounds.  The  widest  pail  of  the  channel  is  400 
yards  wide  on  the  surface,  but  the  bottom  has  not  been  reached  on  the  nortb- 
eastcm  side.  There  is  not  eilough  pressure  to  pipe  well,  and  the  dirt  is  not  soft 
enough  to  dissolve  entirely  at  the  first  washing ;  though  in  most  claims  it  gets 
only  one.  In  many  claims  tunnels  and  cross-drifts  six  feet  hiffh  are  cut  at  inter- 
vals of  8  or  12  feet  each  way,  and  in  three  or  four  days  the  pillars  ^ve  way  and 
the  gi*avel  above  is  well  broken  up  by  the  fall.  General  rumor  says  that  Sicard 
Flat  has  never  paid. 

The  Lower  Diggings  claim,  on  the  southwest  end  of  the  Hat,  is  400  feet  square, 
uses  GOO  inches  oi»  water-  in  the  spring,  and  employs  nine  men.  The  water  is 
supplied  by  a  ditch  belonging  to  the  claim.  The  yield  for  the  season  of  1866-7 
was  $13,000,  and  the  expenses  for  the  season  were  about  $1,000  per  month. 

The  Gates  claim,  360  by  400  feet,  and  the  Black  claim,  200  by  400  feet, 
have  not  been  worked  for  three  years. 

On  the  side  of  the  ridge  facing  Parks's  Bar  is  the  McQueen  claim,  800  by  400 
feet,  with  a  ditch  carrying  600  inches  of  water  belonging  to  it.  This  claim, 
when  last  worked,  jdelded  no  profit. 

The  Union  claim  has  not  been  worked  for  six  or  seven  years. 

Bkowij's  Valley. — Brown's  Valley,  11  miles  northeastward  from  Maiysville, 
and  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  rich  quartz  district. 

The  Daniel  Webster  Company  have  3,600  feet  on  the  Jefferson  lode,  have 
gone  down  90  feet,  and  there  stopped  work  three  years  ago.  They  are  now 
reorganizing  and  preparing  to  start  again. 

The  Pacific  has  600  feet,  went  down  60  feet,  and  is  doing  nothing.  The  claim 
has  been  in  litigation  for  five  years. 

Jefferson. — ^The  Jefferson  mine  is  780  feet  long  on  the  Pennsylvania  lode, 
which  has  yielded  most  of  the  gold  obtained  in  Brown's  valley.  The  vein  nms 
north  and  south,  dips  45°  to  the  east  with  the  course  and  cleavage  of  the  slates, 
and  has  two  main  branches  which  unite  at  a  depth  of  360  feet  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania,'and  on  the  surface  at  the  north  end  of  that  mine  and  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Jefferson.  The  eastern  branch  has  mostly  bluish  quartz,  and  is  not  dis- 
tinctly traceable  within  90  feet  of  the  surface  at  the  shafts  of  the  Jefferson  and 
Pennsylvania  mines.  The  western  branch  has  mostly  yellowish  quartz.  Each 
branch  in  places  is  10  feet  wide  or  more. 

The  width  in  the  Jefferson  miue  varies  from  1^  to  14  feet,  with  an  average  of 
six  or  seven  feet.  The  main  incline  is  down  612  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  nm 
400  feet  on  the  vein.  A  fine  pay  chimney  found  near  the  northern  line  was  1 00 
feet  long  at  the  smface,  and  160  feet  down,  enlarged  so  as  to  be  nearly  300  feet 
long  horizontally,  and  maintained  the  same  width  to  the  300-foot  level,  where  it 
seemed  to  split. 

The  yield  at  the  surface  was  sometimes  as  high  as  $40  pet  ton,  and  for  small 
bodies  of  ore  even  rose  to  $200,  but  during  the  last  four  years  has  at  no  time 
exceeded  $15.  The  following  table  shows  the  yield  of  the  mine  since  it  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  present  company,  for  the  several  mine  years  ending 
December  Ist : 
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The  year  1863,  in  the  above  table,  began  on  the  13th  September,  when  the 
oompany  took  possession ;  and  the  year  1867  conies  down  only  to  the  ftrst  of 
October.  Before  September  13,  1863,  the  yield  had  been  about  $130,000,  mak- 
ing the  total  production  of  the  mine  $539,000. 

in  1,300  tons  of  ore  there  is  one  ton  of  sulphurets,  which  yield  S220  of  gold 
per  ton. 

The  fineness  of  the  gold  at  the  surface  was  840,  and  at  600  feet  below  it  is 
863  to  865. 

The  mill  has  12  stamps  and  three  Harney  pans.  About  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  the  total  yield  is  obtained  from  the  pans.  There  are  two  engines,  one  of 
60  and  the  other  of  30-hor8e  power.  In  this  mill  the  scraps  of  iron  found  in  the 
mortar,  consisting  of  fragments  from  the  shoes,  dies,  sliovels,  picks,  hammers, 
and  drills,  are  carefully  saved,  on  account  of  the  particles  of  gold  driven  into 
their  interstices  while  they  are  battered  about  in  the  ore.  From  20  to  50  pounds 
are  collected  in  a  month,  and  after  being  digested  in  warm  sulphuric  acid  until 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  eaten  off  the  surface,  they  yield  about  $3  of  gold  for 
every  pound  of  iron.  The  larger  scraps,  before  going  into  the  acid,  were  broken 
up  with  a  sledge  hammer.  The  shoes  and  dies  contained  the  gold  chiefly  on  the 
face,  and  these,  instead  *of  being  broken  up  and  put  into  acid,  were  boiled  half 
an  hour  in  water,  and  then  they  were  hammered  and  the  particles  of  gold  fell 
out  of  the  interstices. 

In  a  diagram  the  Pennsylvania  shaft  is  shown  running  down  into  the  ground 
claimed  by  the  JefiSsrson.  The  two  companies  agree  about  their  boundary  line 
at  ibc  surface,  but  they  have  a  dispute  as  to  the  direction  of  the  line  below  the 
surface ;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Oompany  having  taken  some  valuable  quartz  from 
the  disputed  ground,  the  Jefferson  Oompany  have  sued  them  for  $100,000,  its 
alleged  value.  The  main  question  in  the  suit  relates  to  the  direction  of  the  vein. 
If  the  plane  of  the  lode  were  vertical — that  is,  if  the  lode  had  no  dip— there 
would  bo  no  dispute  about  the  boundary  line  after  the  point  of  junction  at  the 
surface  had  been  agreed  upon,  but  this  vein  dips'  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  the 
direction  of  the  boundary  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  vein.  If  the  vein  runs 
with  the  meridian  the  boundary  plane  would  be  parallel  with  the  eqtfator.  We 
have  no  express  provision  in  our  statutes  relative  to  the  legal  point,  but  the  courts 
will  no  doubt  decide,  when  the  question  is  raised,  that  the  limit  of  a  lode  mine  is 
a  line  made  by  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  vein  at  right  angles  to  its 
horizontal  direction.  If  a  book  is  set  up  vertically  on  a  table  and  another  dip- 
ping at  an  angle  of  45°  is  pushed  against  its  side,  the  end  of  the  sloping  book 
will  not  fit  against  the  other  unless  the  two  books  meet  at  right  angles.  Put  up 
two  books  slopmg  at  45°  so  as  to  touch  at  the  upper  comers,  with  a  difference  of 
10°  or  15°  in  their  d'rection,  and  their  ends  will  show  how  the  boundary  lines 
of  mines  run  in  different  directions  according  to  the  course  of  the  lodo;  The 
Jefferson  and  Pennsylvania  agree  at  the  surface,  but  500  feet  down  there  are 
50  feet  of  vein  in  dispute  between  them. 

PkxksItlvania.*— The  Pennsylvania  Oompany,  incorporated  at  MarysviUe, 
bas  1,300  feet  on  the  Pennsylvania  lode  and  its  branches,  adjoining  the  Jeffer- 
son on  tho  north ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  several  pay  chimneys  found  on  the 
latter  mine  dip  into  the  Pennsylvania. 

A  depth  of  600  feet  has  been  reached  on  an  incline,  and  drifts  have  been  run  200 
feet  on  the  vein.    Two  pay  chimneys  are  worked,  and  two  others  have  been  found. 

The  company  commenced  work  in  1863,  ran  down  110  feet  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lode,  then  struck  across  into  the  Jefferson,  spent  $75,000  before  getting 
any  return,  and  then  spent  $75,000  of  the  net  receipts  in  opening  the  mine  and 
building  the  mill.  No  dividend  has  been  paid  yet,  and  the  $75,000  expended 
cm  the  mine  and  mill  have  not  been  reimbursed.  During  the  last  ten  months, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  president  of  tho  company,  the  net  yield  above 
ordinary  expenses  has  been  $7,500  per  month.     The  average  yield  at  present  is 
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$15  per  ton ;  the  amount  crashed  per  month  from  900  to  1^000  tons ;  the  ordinary 
expenses. $4,600,  leaving  $10,000  net  per  month. 

There  is  one  ton  of  snlphurets,  containing  $1,000,  in  1,000  tons  of  quartz. 

The  mill  has  16  stamps,  is  situated  on  the  south  end  of  the  claim,  and  is  driven 
by  a  steam  engine  of  100  horse-power.  The  quartz  is  hoisted  by  steam.  Amal- 
gamation is  efiPected  in  the  mortar  and  on  a  copper  apron,  below  which  are  blankets, 
and  the  tailings  from  these  are  ground  in  four  Chile  mills.  Wheeler  and  Ban- 
dall  pans  aie  now  being  set  up  as  preferable  to  Chile  mills. 

An  experiment  was  made  by  giinding  all  the  blanket  washings  from  the  16 
stamps,  two  hours  for  each  charge,  in  the  Chile  mills,  and  the  yield  was  eight 
ounces  of  gold  in  a  month.  Then  half  the  tailings  were  ground,  four  hours  to 
a  charge,  and  the  yield  was  200  ounces  in  a  month.  Again,  all  iho  pulp  &om  a 
four-stamp  battery  was  allowed  to  run  with  a  continuous  charffo  and  discharge 
through  a  Chile  mill,  and  not  one  ounce  was^  caught  in  two  weeks.  The  ore  was 
the  same  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  the  amount  caught  in  the  mortar  daring 
these  experiments  was  the  same  per  week. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Pennsylvania  claim  is  an  incline  180  feet  deep,  with 
pamping  and  hoisting  works  and  a  15  horse-power  engine.  A  raihx)ad  carries 
tlie  ore  from  this  incline  to  the  mill. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  mill  the  Von  Muller  amalgamator,  invented  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  is  used.  It  is  a  box  three  feet  long,  a  foot  wide,  and  a 
foot  deep,  with  a  board  set  into  the  ends  and  going  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bot- 
tom. Quicksilver,  half  an  inch  deep— about  80  pounds— is  put  into  the  box, 
which  is  then  set  under  the  sluice,  below  the  amalgamating  apparatus  and  the 
blankets.  The  pulp  pours  into  the  box  above  the  board,  has  to  pass  under  tho 
board  and  then  up,  escaping  over  the  lower  side,  which  is  not  quite  so  high  as 
the  ends  or  upper  side.  This  amalgamator  requires  little  attention,  and  always 
catches  enough  gold  to  pay. 

The  Chile  mills  have  cast-ii-on  basins,  cost  $400  each,  work  a  charge  of  100 
pounds  in  four  hours,  and  make  10  revolutions  per  minute. 

Tho  Wheeler  and  Randall  pans  grind  a  chaise  of  1,200  pounds  in  four  honrs, 
and  cost  $oOO.  Long  grinding  is  very  important  for  those  ores  in  which  tho 
quartz  is  very  fine. 

Other  Quartz  Mines  of  Yuba. — ^Tho  Bumside  Company  have  800  feet, 
went  down  40  feet,  but  suspended  work  when  the  panic  of  1864  came,  and  aro 
preparing  to  start  again. 

The  Paragon  Company  have  1,800  feet,  did  some  work  provioos  to  thcpanic^ 
and  have  done  nothing  since. 

The  Ophir  Company  have  1,200  feet,  and  have  had  tho  same  history  as  the 
Paragon. 

The  Rattlesnake,  formerly  the  Yuba  mine,  is  1,600  feet  long.  The  vein  is 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  a  depth  of  140  feet  has  been  reached.  There  is 
a  30  horse-power  engine  for  hoisting.  A  yield  of  $18  per  ton  was  obtained  from 
1,500  tons.    The  company  are  preparing  to  build  a  mill. 

The  Dannebroge  mine,  2,400  feet  long,  is  on  a  lode  which  runs  northeast  and 
southwest,  and  intersects  tho  Pennsylvania  lode  at  the  north  end  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania mine.  The  vein  is  three  feet  wide,  and  it  dips  to  the  northwest  at  an 
angle  of  40®.  Only  one  pay  chimney  has  been  discovered,  and  that  is  150  feet 
long,  horizontally,  with  hard  white  flinty,  quartz,  containing  many  fine  specimens, 
and  averaging  $15  or  820  per  ton — ^the  richest  in  Bmwn's  valley.  The  total 
yield  was  $250,000,  according  to  report,  but  the  company  has  had  much  litiga- 
tion and  has  kept  its  afi'airs  as  secret  as  possible.  Rumor  says  the  superintendent 
had  instructions  to  keep  no  books.  Wor]^  was  stopped  in  1865,  and  was  resumed 
in  July  of  this  year.  A  depth  of  500  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have 
been  run  200  feet  on  the  vein.  There  is  an  eight-stamp  mill,  with  two  Chile 
mills  and  an  engine  of  20  horse-power. 
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Half  ft  mito  west  of  tke  Penagjlvanis  mine  is  the  Sweet  VengeaiiGo^  8^400 
feet  long,  on  a  lode  which  runs  northwest  and  Boutheast,  and  dips  40°  to  the 
ncxtheaBt  They  commenced  work  in  1863,  spent  $80,000,  extracted  $25,000 
from  the  mine,  and  stopped  work  two  years  ago.  Many  rich  specimens  have 
been  obtained  firom  the  mine,  and  for  six  months  it  paid  expenses.  A  depth  of 
200  feet  has  been  reached }  drifts  have  been  run  250  feet  on  the  vein ;  and  there 
is  a  20-6tamp  mill. 

The  Bayerqne  claim,  one  mile  east  of  Brown's  valley,  has  reached  a  depth  of 
100  feely  and  has  qnartz  that  yields  818  per  ton.  Some  of  the  rock  has  been 
crashed  at  the  Dannebroge  mill. 

On  the  same  lode  is  the  Anderson  mine,  which  is  being  opened.  The  quarts 
is  rich  in  sulphuiets. 

West  of  Brown's  valley,  at  Prairie  dig^gs,  are  hundreds  of  qnartz  claims, 
which  were  prospected  a  little  in  1863  and  abandoned  in  1864. 

At  Dobbin's  ranch  is  the  Bateman  mine,  which  has  a  vein  18  inches  wide,  and 
yields  S30  per  ton.  There  is  a  five-stamp  mill,  which  began  work  in  July  of 
this  year. 

At  Frenchtown,  in  a  ravine  between  two  steep  mountains,  there  are  many 
qnartz  veins,  but  no  mill.  m 

The  Brown's  Valley  Tunnel  Company  undertook  to  run  a  long  tunnel  into 
the  hill  back  of  Brown's  valley  for  the  puipose  of  prospecting  19  quartz  veins 
which  crop  out  on  tlie  hill,  but  they  were  stopped  by  the  panic  of  1864,  after 
going  200  feet. 

The  Marc  Antony  claim,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Timbuctoo,  had  a  pocket 
that  paid  $5,000  to  a  hand  mortar,  and  nothing  has  been  obtained  since. 

The  Andi-ew  Jackson  quartz  mine,  near  Smartsville,  has  a  10-stamp  mill, 
which  is  not  ronninff.    The  vein  is  now  being  opened. 

The  Deadwood  lode,  one  mile  from  Forbestown,  and  voir  near  the  Butte 
ooonty  line,  is  four  feet  wide,  and  has  yielded  85,000 '  in  hand  mortars.  Three 
tons  taken  ont  near  a  pocket,  and  worked  in  a  mill,  yielded  830  per  ton.  It  is 
sapposed  that  there  is  little  beyond  the  pockets  in  the  lode. 

Bbown'b  Valley  Quaktz'Rbgulations. — ^The  records  of  Brown's  Valley 
district  have  not  been  kept  carefully,  many  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
leguladons,  and  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  what  regulations  are  in  force.  The 
requirement  of  representation  at  annual  meetings  is  peculiar. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1853,  a  meeting  was  held  "to  make  new  laws  to 
govern  the  mines  in  said  valley  in  regard  to  working  and  holdiug  claims."  The 
following  resolution  was  passed  at  that  meeting : 

Resolved^  That  the  law  passed  Febmaiy  14,  1852,  and  all  laws  previons  to  that  date  ref^u- 
lating  the  working  of  quartz  daims  in  the  above  valley  and  vieinltyj  is  an  arbitraxy  and 
deqM»tic  set  of  laws,  and  are  this  day  revoked  by  common  consent. 

Nothing  was  done  at  that  meeting  to  fix  the  size  of  claims,  or  the  conditions 
under  which  they  could  be  held.  A  clause  adopted  at  this  meeting  requiring  the 
posting  of  a  notice  on  the  claim  of  any  company  or  individual  at  the  time  of  loca- 
tioQ  waa  repealed  on  the  31st  of  July,  1853.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1853,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  each  claim  shall  be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  miner's  meetings  in  this  district, 
W  the  proper  owner,  or  represented  bj  power  of  attorney  from  the  proper  owner,  specifying 
the  object  of  that  power  and  its  limitation. 

RiB$olv$d;  That  each  daim,  in  the  fntnro  semi-annual  meetinf^  of  this  district  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  person  or  by  a  written  power  of  attorney,  otherwise  it  shall  be  forfeited. 

• 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  14th  of  August,  1854,  W.  Kinsella  moved  that  all 
claims  that  had  been  worked  since  the  last  meeting  should  be  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  being  represented.    The  motion  was  lost. 
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At  a  meeting  held  on  the  4th  of  Janoaiy,  1864,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  tbe  law  requiring  each  shareholder  or  claimant  in  a  company  to  represent 
his  irdividual  interest  be,  and  is  hereby,  ezpnnged  from  the  record. 

Resolvedy  That  any  known  member  of  a  company  shall  have  full  power  to  represent  and 
cast  a  vote  of  said  company  to  the  number  of  feet  therein  contained,  on  all  questions  pertain- 
ing^ to  the  mining^  laws  of  Brown's  Valley  district 

.     On  the  2d  of  January,  1865,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

Resolvedy  That  for  the  better  regulation  of  working  claims,  from  and  after  this  date  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  perform  or  make  improvements  on  any  quartz  claim  during  the  year  to 
the  amount  of  $100,  in  order  to  hold  the  same,  and  after  such  work  has  been  done,  the  repre- 
sentation of  claims  annually  will  be  sufficient  to  liold  the  same,  and  all  parties  after  having 
performed  such  labor  or  improvements  shall  leave  a  written  notice  to  that  effect  with  tne 
recorder  of  the  district,  the  same  to  be  placed  on  record.  Any  claim  that  shall  have  performed 
such  amouut  of  work  shall  be  considered  exempt,  providing  said  work  was  done  within  the 
past  year. 

On  the  8th  of  Januaiy,  1866,  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Charles 
Bandum : 

Resolved,  That  for  the  better  regulation  of  claims,  hereafter  any  and  all  claims  shall  have 
at  lekst  $5  worth  of  work  or  im^ovements  performed  on  each  and  every  claim  of  150  feet 
every  year,  in  order  to  bold  the  Rime. 

H.  Videau  moved  to  amend  by  saying  $20  instead  of  $5.  The  amendment 
and  resolution  being  put  to  vote  were  both  lost. 

Mr.  Bandum  moved  to  reconsider,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

_  » 

It  was  then  moved  by  H.  Leland  to  amend  H.  Videau's  amendment  by  having  ^10  worth 
of  work  or  improvement  performed  ou  each  and  every  claim  of  150  feet  annually  in  order  to 
hold  the  same,  in  addition  to  the  annual  representation,  and  that  a  sworn  certificate  of  such 
work  or  improvement' must  be  recorded  with  the  mining  recorder  of  this  district,  and  that 
unless  such  certificate  be  recorded  that  such  work  has  been  done,  Uien  such  claim  or  claims 
shall  be  forfeited.    The  amendment  was  then  put  and  carried. 

There  is  no  record  that  Videau's  amendment,  or  Mr.  Bandum's  resolution,  was 
put  to  a  vote. 

By  a  resolution  adopted  January  3,  1859,  it  was  declared  that  quartz  claimB 
should  be  150  feet  on  the  vein,  with  all  the  dips,  angles,  and  spurs. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1867,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  law  requiring  work,  improvement,  or  labor  to  be  performed  on  claims, 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  representation  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  same,  running  until  the 
first  Monday  of  May,  1668. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  certificate  of  representation,  on  record  : 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  am  the  agent  and  part  owner  of  the  Brown's  Valley  Gold  and 
Silver  Mining  Company,  situated  in  the  Brown's  Valley  mining  district,  Yuba  county,  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  the  representation,  &c.,  of  the  same  has  been  duly  performed  according  to 
the  district  laws  for  the  years  1864  and  1865. 

Q.  H.  LELAND,.  Agent. 

January  29,  1866. 

Empere  Quartz  Regulations. — ^The  Empire  district,  near  Smartsville,  has 
the  following  regulations : 

Notice  of  a  claim  or  location  of  mining  ground  by  individual  or  by  a  company,  on  file  in 
the  recorder's  office,  shall  be  deemed  equivalent  to  a  record  of  the  same. 

Each  claimant  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  by  location  200  feet  on  any  lode  in  the  district, 
with  all  its  dips,  angles,  spurs,  offshoots,  outcrops,  depths,  widths,  variations,  and  all  min- 
erals and  other  valuables  contained  therein — the  discoverer  of  any,  or  locator  on  a  new  lode, 
being  entitled  to  one  claim  extra  for  discovery. 

The  locator  qf  any  lode  or  ledge  in  this  district  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  on  each  side  of  the 
ledge,  lode,  or  lead,  located  by  nim  or  them,  260  feet,  including  any  lateral  veins,  lodes,  or 
ledges,  bearing  minerals  therein.  The  space  of  said  250  feet  on  each  side  of  the  main  lead 
shall  be  considered  as  claimed  by,  and  entirely  belonging  to,  thelocater  or  locators  of  a  ledg% 
and  his  or  their  assignee,  and  parcel  of  the  same  mine.  • 
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Itsball  be  the  priTile||;e  of  any  person  or  persons  or  comnany,  when  the  vein  ledgpe  or  lode 
of  miBeral  is  not  distinctly  traceable  on  the  surfacef  to  tako  up  the  ground  they  desire  co 
prospect,  stating  in  their  notice  the  manner  they  intend  to  prospect  the  same. 

Every  claim,  whether  by  individual  or  company,  shall  be  recorded  within  10  days  after 
the  date  of  location. 

It  shall  be  required  of  each  company  holding  ground  in  this  district  to  put  $50  worth  of 
work  on  said. ground  in  three  montns  from  the  date  of  recording. 

When  any  company  shall  have  done  honest  work  to  the  amount  of  $100  upon  their  claims, 
and  shall  cause  an  entry  to  be  made  on  the  records  of  this  district,  said  company  shall  bo  con- 
sidered as  having  acquired  a  vested  right  in  said  ledge,  which  shall  have  all  the  force  and 
effect  in  law  ana  equity  as  other  real  estate  and  proper^. 

When  any  company  has  put  work  to  the  amount  of  $50,  said  work  shall  hold  said  claim 
for  one  year. 

These  regnlations  were  adopted  Jantiaiy  26,  1863.  No  quartz  mines  are  now 
worked  in  Uie  dlBtiict. 


SECTION   III. 

BUTTE    COUNTY. 

Butte  is  a  large  county,  which  includes  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Feather  river, 
and  reaches  from  the  Sacramento  river  eastward  to  a  line  where  the  tops  of  the 
ridges  are  about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  part  of  the  county  is  in 
the  lowland  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  a  majority  of  the  people  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  higher  portions  are  densely  covered  witli  pine 
forests,  on  which  most  of  the  California  turpentine  and  rosin  have  boon  made. 

Oroville,  the  county  seat,  is  connected  by  railroad  with  Marysville,  and  the  latter 
place  will  soon  be  connected  with  Sacramento. 

The  county  debt  of  Butte  is  $280,000,  and  the  State  and  county  taxes,  $3  30 
for  the  current  year. 

Feather  river  was  extremely  rich  in  early  days,  but  it  is  now  worked  out ;  or, 
at  least,  no  extensive  fluming  or  damming  enterprise  in  the  river  has  paid  within 
the  last  eight  years. 

The  town  of  Oroville  stands  on  a  bed  of  auriferous  gravel  which  may  pay  for 
washing  at  some  day. 

Butte  Table  MoxnrrAiK. — The  most  prominent  topographical  feature  of 
Butte  county  is  the  Butte  Table  mountain,  which  rises  at  Lassen's  peak  and  flows 
down  as  a  river  of  basalt  to  Oroville,  where  it  terminates  on  the  north  bank  of 
Feather  river,  which  it  never  crossed,  or  else  all  soutli  of  the  stream  has  been 
swept  away,  unless  certain  peaks  near  Bangor  ai'e  remains  of  it.  The  coui*sc  was 
nearly  south,  and  its  general  elevation  above  the  plain  near  Oroville  is  1,000  feet. 
The  width  averages  about  a  mile,  but  there  are  places  where  branches  extend  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  westward.  The  surface  declines  about  100  feet  in  a 
mile  to  the  southward  and  about  50  feet  to  the  mile  to  the  westward.  Is  this 
inclination  to  the  westward  due  to  the  accidental  wear  of  the  surface  by  the  water, 
or  is  it  caui^  by  the  upheaval  of  the  Sierra!  The  inclination  of  60  feet  in  a 
mile  to  the  westward,  observed  tiear  Oroville,  may  not  be  found  along  tho  wliolo 
course;  but  if  it  maiks  the  entke  length  of  the  basaltic  stream,  it  would  imply 
an  uplifting  of  the  eastern  side. 

This  Table  mountain,  like  the  similar  one  in  Tuolumne  county,  covers  tho  bod 
of  an  andent  auriferous  stream,  but  it  is  neither  so  rich  nor  has  it  been  worked 
80  much  as  the  other  basalt-covered  river. 

Cherokee. — ^The  principal  mining  camp  oh  the  Butte  table  mountain  is  Cher- 
okee, where  the  basalt  has  been  denuded  tor  a  distance  of  four  miles,  ^ving  miners 
an  opportunity  of  gettbg  down  to  the  auriferous  gravel.  The  strata  hero,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Charles  Waldeyer,  esq.,  are  the  following,  commencing 
at  the  top:  basalt,  80  feet  high;  pipe  clay  and  sand,  10  feet;  boulders  burned 
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and  vitrified,  12  feet;  sand  and  clay  mixed mih  quartz  gravel,  20  feet;  pipe  olay, 
12  feet;  white  quartz  gravel,  150  feet;  pipe  clay,  12  feet;  white  and  yellow  quartz 
gravel,  100  feet;  sand,  15  feet;  white  and  yeflow  quartz  gravel,  200  feet;  pipe 
clay,  30  feet;  quicksand,  10  feet;  white  quartz  gravel  and  sand,  10  feet;  reddish 
quartz,  10  feet;  blue  gravel,  from  5  to  40  feet.  The  denudation  at  Cherokee  is 
from  300  to  500  feet  deep,  in  some  places  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  upper  layer 
of  white  and  yellow  quartz  gravel,  and  in  others  reaching  down  to  the  middle  of 
Ihe  second.  In  no  place  is  the  gravel  less  than  200  feet  deep  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel ;  that  is  the  presumption,  for  the  bottom  of  the  channel  has  not  been 
reached;  but  the  miners  generally  suppose  that  the  lowest  workings  are  very 
near  the  bottom.  The  rim-rock  rises  about  150  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
channel,  and  is  not  cut*through  to  the  bottom  anywhere  by  cafions. 

The  diggings  at  Cherokee  have  been  worked^  since  1850,  and  have  always 
paid  moderately  well,  but  there  has  never  been  enough  water.  Most  of  the 
claims  are  suitable  for  the  hydraulic  process.  The  gravel  and  gold  bear  much 
resemblance  to  those  found  at  SmartsviUe. 

Oregon  Gulch  Gold  Mining  Company. — ^This  is  an  extensive  placer  mine, 
situated  at  the  head  of  Morris  Gulch.  The  basalt,  of  which  Table  Mountain 
chiefly  consists,  covers  an  ancient  river  bed,  extending  from  Cherokee  Flat  in  a 
southwestwaxdly  direction  for  a  number  of  miles,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  Sacramento 
valley.  When  the  eruption  occuired  in  this  locality,  the  bed  of  the  ancient  river 
was  the  lowest  portion  of  the  country.  The  basalt,  occupying  the  river  bed, 
forced  the  water  into  new  channels,  which,  in  process  of  time,  wore  the  enrround- 
ing  country  down  to  its  present  leveL  Being  of  an  indestructible  nature,  which 
almost  absolutely  resists  the  action  of  the  elements,  it  protected  the  bed  of 
the  river  from  denuding,  agencies,  and  we  thus  find  the  river  bed  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  condition  as  when  it  was  overwhelmed  by  lava  in  remote 
ages. 

The  exceedingly  regular  grade  of  the  surface  of  every  portion  of  this  lava 
flow  not  undermined  by  the  action  of  water  proves  that  the  country  has  not  been 
subject  to  any  great  upheaval. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Sacramento  river  formed  its  vallev  and  the  Feather 
river  out  its  channel  through  the  rocks  towards  the  mountains,  leaving  the  ancient 
river  beds  over  a  thousand  feet  above  their  present  levels. 

Morris  Gulch  commenced  at  the  Feather  river,  and  cut  its  course  to  the  north 
into  the  ancient  river  channel,  gradually  wearing  away  the  bed  rock,  and  causing 
vast  slides  of  rock,  gravel,  sand,  and  the  basalt  cap  into  its  canon,  where,  in 
process  of  ages,  all  was  reduced  and  carried  into  tlie  Feather  river  in  the  form 
of  sand  and  gravel.  This  gulch  cut  through  the  richest  portion  of  the  ancient 
gravel  bed,  and  a  large  part  of  the  gold  remains  in  the  gulch,  rendering  it  one 
of  the  richest  gulches  in  California. 

Oregon  Gulch  was  enriched  from  the  same  source. 

Shirmir  Gulch,  on  the  west,  did  not  reach  the  ^vel  in  the  old  river  bed,  or 
at  least  that  portion  which  contains  the  pay  streiUk. 

Wherever  this  has  been  worked  it  has  proved  rich,  as  just  north  of  Oroville, 
at  the  head  of  Morris  Gulch,  and  at  Cherokee  Flat  for  a  distance  of  over  10 
miles.  Its  width  is  not  definitely  known,  but  at  the  bead  of  Morris  Gulch  it 
must  be  over  a  mile.  At  Cherokee  Flat,  and  near  Oroville,  the  miners  follow 
down  the  bed  of  the  (mcient  stream,  and  in  a  short  distance  the  water,  having  no 
outlet,  becomes  very  troublesome,  and  will  in  time  prevent  work  from  that  direo* 
tion.  But  at  the  head  of  Morris  Gulch  the  miners  follow  up  the  stream,  and 
the  water  drains  off  and  does  not  interfere  with  their  labors. 

This  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  point  where  sufiicient  fiall  can  be  obtained 
for  a  good  '^  dump"  for  hydraulic  mining.  ''  Dump  "  means  a  suffident  declivity 
frsm  the  end  of  ^e  ilume  to  cause  the  tailings  or  debris  from  the  mine  to  run 
off  in  natural  clumnf3ls  and  not  accumulate  at  the  end  of  the  flume.    This  is 
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rery  important.  Unless  a  mine  baa  a  good  dump^  it  oaonot  be  worked  by 
bydi&olics  to  any  odvanta^e^  • 

The  Oregon  Gulch  Gold  Mining  Company  are  at  work  at  present  on  a  large 
Blidc.  and  still  have  a  good  damp.  Bat  when  they  follow  the  lead  under  the 
basalty  they  will  find  the  bed  rock  much  higher  than  where  they  are  now  at  work. 
This  will  give  them  an  excellent  damp,  samcient  to  wash  all  the  gravel  under 
the  mountain  up  to  Cherokee  Flat.  The  indications  are  that  they  are  at  work 
on  the  western  side  of  the  lead  or  pay  streak,  and  as  they  follow  into  the  moan- 
tain  they  will  get  nearer  its  centre,  where  the  gravel  will  probably  be  richer  than 
where  they  are  working  at  present,  and  mnch  more  water  will  be  met  with.  This 
will  be  a  great  assistance  in  washing  the  sand  and  gravel.  Except  in  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  natural  facilities  for  working 
this  claim  are  superior  to  tliose  of  any  other  claim  of  a  similar  nature  in  this 
vicinity.  . 

They  have  been  trnned  to  good  account  by  the  manager  of  the  company,  Mr. 
William  Hendricks.  All  the  work  has  been  done  in  a  thorough  and  miner-like 
manner.  The  position  of  the  company's  flume  is  lower  than  any  other  in  this 
locality,  so  that,  as  the  work  progresses,  all  the  water  in  the  mountain  must  pass 
through  it ;  this  is  important,  as  the  use  of  the  water  in  the  mountain  will  be  of 
great  value.  ^ 

The  scarcity  of  water  in  the  dr^  season  will  only  delay  the  working  of  the 
mine.  If  water  should  bo  brought  in  by  a  ditch  company,  work  could  be  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  year,  which  would  be  a  great  advantage,  but  this  would 
in  a  measure  be  neutralized  by  the  cost  of  the  water. 

The  expense  of  bringing  water  to  a  desirable  point,  either'  by  pumping  it  up 
from  the  river  or  by  iron  pipes,  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  profit  in 
the  enterprise,  unless  the  mine  owners  in  the  mountain  should  bring  it  in  for 
their  own  use. 

These  mountain  claims  are  among  the  most  enduring  placer  mines  in  California. 
This  ancient  river  bed  is  as  rich  as  the  bed  of  Featner  river  $  and  a  company 
owning  half  or  a  whole  mile  of  the  Feather  river  bed,  as  rich  as  it  was  before 
it  was  worked,  would  have  possessed  one  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in  the 
world.  The  cost  of  working  the  old  bed  under  the  mountain  will  not  be  greater 
than  that  required  to  flume  and  drain  Feather  river. 

The  chmate  is  mild  and  healthful.  Mining  operations  can  be  prosecuted  at 
all  serous  of  the  year.  Being  within  four  miles  of  the  terminus  of  the  Maiys- 
ville  and  Oroville  railroad,  labor  and  all  supplies  required  in  mining  can  be 
obtained  as  cheaply  as  at  any  other  mining  locality  in  California. 

The  Chssoksb  Bluib  Gravxl  CLAiM.-^The  Cherokee  Flat  Blue  Gravel 
Company  have  a  claim  a  mile.wide  across  the  mountain  by  two  miles  long  on  its 
course,  south  of  Cherokee.  They  have  been  trying  to  get  into  the  channel,  but 
have  not  yet  succeeded.  They  started  a  low  tunnel,  whioh  ran  into  trap  rock 
flo  hard  that  work  was  stopped,  and  then  a  shaft  was  sunk  155  fbet  deep,  and 
the  water  became  so  troublesome  that  that  had  to  be  abandoned ;  and  then  an 
incline  was  commenced,  and  that  has  reached  the  red  gravel,  which  is  supposed 
to  rest  on  the  blue  cement  The  claim  is  probably  very  valuable,  but  much  time 
and  money  may  be  required  to  open  it.  The  company  is  incorporated  in  8an 
Francisco.  A  steam  pump  is  used  for  hoisting  water  from  the  incline.  The  claim 
has  been  worked  since  1856,  and  the  present  company  have  spent  $70,000.  The 
blue  cement  supposed  to  be  on  the  bed  rock,  where  it  has  been  reached,  has  yielded 
$8  per  day  to  the  hand,  when  worked  under  great  inconvenience,  and  has  been 
soft  enough  to  be  washed  in  a  sluice  without  crushing. 

Th£  Eujuska  Claim. — ^The  Eureka  Company  cut  a  tunnel  900  feet  long, 
and,  after  nine  years'  work,  got  into  gravel,  but  did  not  succeed  in  making 
enough  to  repay  them  ion  $40,000  expended.  They  are  not  at  work  now.  The 
tonnel  is  106  feet  below  the  top  of  the  rim  ro(^ 
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The  Cherokee  Claim. — ^Tlio  Clierokee  Company,  who  have  a  piping  claim 
in  the  flat,  took  out  $54,000  in  50  days'  washing  ii  1866  from  a  stratum  seven 
feet- deep,  100  feet  wide  and  300  feet  long.  The  company  own  50  aci*es,  have 
piped  away  about  six,  have  expended  $150,000,  and  have  extracted  $500,000. 
Tliey  had  water  to  wash  60  diays  this  year,  and  in  one  dry  season  they  could 
wash  only  10  days.  It  is  to  be  presumed  from  the  yield  of  the  small  part  of 
their  claim  already  worked,  that  if  they  had  an  abundant  supply  of  water  they 
might  produce  more  than  any  other  placer  claim  in  the  State. 

Welch  &  Co.,  adjoining  the  Cherokee  Flat  Blue  Gravel  Company,  have  a 
claim  100  feet  square,  from  which  they  have  taken  $25,000. 

Diamonds. — Cherokee  has  been  notable  for  the  production  of  diamonds,  a 
number  having  been  obtained  here.  They  are  mostly  found  in  the  red  gravel 
next  to  the  blue  cement  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  This  *'red  gravel/'  os  it 
called,  is  a  stratum  of  tough  red  clay  enclosing  pebbles  of  various  finds,  mostly 
qaartz  and  green-stone.  The  gems  have  not  been  observed  in  this  stratum,*  but 
after  portions  of  it  have  been  washed,  they  have  been  picked  up  in  the  sluice. 
Some  persons  have  spent  days  and  weeks  in  hunting  for  diamonds,  but  without 
avail.  They  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  valuable  to  pay  for  a  special  searcL 
The  metal  in  the  red  gravel  is  more  valuable  than  the  stones.  If  at  some  future 
time  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to  wash  much  of  this  stratum,  attention  will 
no  doubt  be  given  to  the  diamonds,  which  might,  ander  favorable  circumstances, 
be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  reward  the  extra  care  required  in  collecting 
them.  Those  found  at  Cherokee  are  nearly  all  clear,  and  so  brilliant  at  the  sar- 
ia/ce  and  so  regular  in  their  crystallization,.that  no  doubt  of  their  character  could 
renu«n  in  thTlund  of  any  on^fiuniliar  with  the  natural  form. 

MoRBis,  NiMSHBW,  AND  KiMSHEW. — Between  Cherokee  and  Oroville  Morris 
ravine  has  cut  deep  down  into  Table  mountain,  and  has  washed  away  much 
anriferous  gravel,  but  has  not  enabled  the  miners  to  get  fairly  into  the  channel, 
though  they  have  spent  much  money  in  attempting  to  get  in.  The  ravine  claims 
were  very  rich. 

Nimshew  and  Kimshew  are  places  north  of  Cherokee  where  tunnels  have  been 
ran  in  to  strike  the  old  channel  under  Table  mountain,  but  they  have  not  paid 
much. 

Bangob. — Bangor  is  12  miles  southeastward  from  Oroville  on  an  old  channel, 
the  bed  of  which  is  about  60  feet  below  the  level  of  the  lowest  ravines  in  the 
neighborhood.  At  the  bottom  of  this  channel  is  a  deposit  of  hard  blue  q^menty 
about  60  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep.  In  tliis  cement  are  found  boulders  weigh- 
iug  several  tons,  and  the  gravel  is  green-stone,  trap,  granite,  slate,  and  quartz ; 
the  last  being  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  all  the  gravel.  The  stream  seems  to 
have  been  about  as  large  as  Feather  river,  and  to  have  run  towaid  Oroville  \nth 
a  grade  of  five  feet  in  100.  Over  the  pay  stratum  there  is  a  baxi*en  grayish 
cement,  softer  than  the  blue. 

This  channel  was  discovered  in  1857  by  some  placer  miners,  who,  while  run- 
ning a  cut  in  a  ravine,  found  the  bed  rock  dipping  down,  and  after  following  it 
as  far  as  they  could  in  the  cut,  they  went  off  some  feet  and  sunk  a  shaft,  which 
in  65  feet  struck  a  rich  stratum,  which  paid  $100  per  day  to  the  hand.  The 
existence  of  a  channel  l)eing  proved,  the  outcroppings  of  the  rim  rock  at  the 
ravines  and  on  the  hill-sides  Slowed  its  course,  and  it  was  claimed  for  miles.  The 
pioneer  claim  was  known  as  Boyle's. 

The  claim  in  which  the  channel  was  next  opened  was  that  of  Tucker,  to  the 
southeast.  This  claim  was  worked  three  or  four  years,  but  did  not  yield  much 
profit,  the  pay  stratum  being  found  for  a  distance  of  only  200  feet 

The  Floyd  claim,  adjoining  Tucker,  the  third  in  reaching  the  pay,  was  worked 
for  a  year  and  half,  in  which  time  the  pay  dirt  was  exhausted.  The  cement  was 
so  tough  that  it  was  washed  eight  or  nine  times,  and  was  not  entirely  dissolved 
then.    The  yield  from  the  first  five  washings  was  $46^500  3  the  expenses  $14^500; 
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dM  dmdeiicb  $98^000.  About  tt3^000  wa«  obtabed  firom  the  fitBt  ivaBhin^;  as 
for  the  prodnction  of  the  washiiun  aftor  the  fifth,  no  infonnatioii  could  be  obtained, 
but  it  wfMi  probably  quite  onafl.  This  claim  was  300  feet  loiiff,  and  pay  tvas 
foimd  for  a  length  of  220  feet  in  the  chanaeL  The  shaft  reached  the  pay  in 
April,  1858,  and  it  has  been  onstOTnaiy  to  waah  the  dirt  every  spring. 

Next  to  Fiord's  was  the  Oroville  claim,  600  feet  long.  It  was  worked  bv 
thrtee  0h|Aa  and  paid  well  for  several  years.  Common  report  says  the  bed  rock 
was  not  well  cleaned. 

Between  the  Oroville  and  Boyle  claims  the  channel  did  not  pay  in  any  place. 
thoQgh  many  shafts  were  sonk.  Sontheast  of  Tucker's  nothii^  was  foond,  aaa 
it  is  doabtfol,  aocording  to  some  miners,  whether  the  ohanhel  was  struck. 

The  Bammn  clum,  northwest  of  Boyle's,  is  1,500  feet  long,  and  was  opened 
in  1861  by  a  shaft,-  which  struck  the  pay  stratum  at  a  depth  of  55  feet  Two 
hundred  feet  of  .the  channel  were  worked  out  in  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  dirt 
was  washed  three  times  in  a  sluice  300  feet  long.  The  first  wadiing,  imme- 
diately after  the  cement  was  extracted,  yielded  $8,000;  the  second,  a  year  lator, 
Ave  t2,000 ;  and  the  third,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  yielded  tl.dOO.  The 
mrt  is  not  fully  washed  yet,  and  it  is  saved  to  be  put  through  the  sluice  agaiq. 
Two  other  shafts  have  been  sunk,  but  nothing  has  been  t&en  out  of  them  as 
yet,  though  good  prospects  have  been  found  in  one  of  them.  Several  companies 
aieproepecting  for  the  channel  northwest  of  the  Bamnm  claim. 

CxiCEVT  Babbxl. — ^At  the  Bamum  claim  Mr.  E.  Bassett  has  been  trying  to 
reduce  cement  in  a  barrel  eight  feet  lonff  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  made  of 
bmler  mm.  An  iron  pipe  runs  through  l£e  barrel,  passing  through  hollow  jour- 
nals, and  through  this  pipe  exhaust  steam  from  the  engme  is  to  pass,  so  as  to 
heat  the  cement.  There  are  two  doors  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  barrel,  jeach 
10  by  14  inches^  for  charging  and  discharging.  A  ton  of  cement,  10  pounds  of 
qmeknlver,  and  60  gallons  of  water  will  be  a  chai]?e,  and  when  the  door  is 
fastened  down  the  steam  wfll  be  turned  on:  the  barrel  will  be  set  to  revolving 
at  the  rate  of  20  revolutions  per  minute.  In  20  minutes  the  cement  will  be  at 
boiling  heafty  and  in  50  minntes  it  will  all  be  disintegrated.  One  hour  will  be 
reqniiied  fov  a  dattgfu  ineiuding  eharffing  and  disehwging.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  cement  can  oe  disintegrated  ra  this  manner,  and  the  expense  does  not 
exceed  25  cents  per  ton.  The  barrels  are  lined  with  wood  set  endways,  two  and 
a  half  inchea  thick. 

Wyakdotte. — ^Wyandotte,  sixteen  miles  west  of  Forbestown,  has  some  rvrine 
daims,  half  a  doaen  %dianlio  claims,  and  an  andent  channel,  the  same  that  is 
WQiked  at  Bangor.  This  channel  is  50  feet  below  the  level  of  a  creek  that 
passes  Wyandotte,  and  thus  there  is  no  natural  drainage,  and  the  blue  cement  at 
the  bottom  of  the  channel  is  not  supposed  to  be  rich  enough  to  pay  for  pump- 
ing. Several  shafts  have  been  suns  to  the  bottom,  striking  the  cnannel.  The 
hydraulic  claims  at  Wyandotte  have  banks  75  feet  high,  and  ttike  40  inches  of 
water  each  on  an  average,  with  a  pressure  of  75  feet.  There  is  a  large  body  of 
this  graveL  A  thousand  inches  of  water  are  purchased  here,  a  small  portion  of 
it  for  in^ating  ovchards  and  vineyards,  but  mostly  for  ahallow  mining. 

PoKBKSTOWir.— Forbestown,  22  miles  eastward  from  Oroville,  on  the  main 
divide  between  the  Yuba  and  Feather  river,  and  on  the  main  road  between  Oro- 
ville and  Ia  Porte,  has  quartz  and  placer  mines,  lumbering  and  tnrpentine-making 

anong  its  fcsoureos. 

The  town  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition  in  1855,  when  it  polled  about 
100  votes,  and  now  it  noils  only  about  100. 

The  dupnent  of  gold  ftom  Forbestown  in  1866  was  $135,000 ;  from  the  Ist 
September,  16M;  to  the  15tb  July,  1867,  it  was  #80,121. 

There  are  a  number  of  springs  oii  the  ridge  near  Fcirbestown,  all  about  the 
same  level,  and  all  have  cold  water.  No  town  in  the  State  has  so  large  a  supply 
ot  cold  and  good  water  from  staings  above  the  level  of  the  main  street* 

11 
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In  Rohfnflon's.Mll,  near  tomi,  l^ere  are  a  niURber  of  qnaxtz  TekiB,  most  of 
tbeni  email;  and  many  cf  tbem  vifflblj'  aariferoiui. 

Now  York  Flat  is  the  prindpal  mining  dktrict  near  Forhestown.  Three 
hydmnlic  claime  are  at  work  there  now,  employing  in  all  abont  20  men.  In 
186G,  four  companies  there  took  oat  ^50,000. 

There  has  been  some  <]tiAcnlty  abont  drainage,  and  the  Nevada  Company  are 
makmg  a  deep  cut  to  be  liaif  a  mile  long,  and  to  drain  a  body  of  gronnd  4,000 
feet  long  and  300  feet  wide,  supposed  to  be  rich. 

MooitBVTLLis  AtTD  EvAKSViLLE. — ^M ooHByille,  in  the  southeastern  comer  of 
the  ooonty,  has  a  lar^  body  of  anrifinons  gravel,  in  a  Sped  position  for  piping, 
except  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  water  high  enon^.  There  was  a  ditch  whidi 
was  too  low  down,  and  it  has  now  gone  to  ruin.  A  new  one  to  be  60  feet  higher 
has  been  commenced,  but  no  work  is  being  dofae  at  it  now.  Borne  doubt  is 
entertained  whether  the  gravel  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  washing. 

Evansville,  four  mfles  southwest  of  Forbestown,  purchases  200  inches  of  water, 
some  of  it  for  mining  and  some  for  irrigation. 

Bakoor  QtTAitTz  Bbottlatioits. — >Eaoh  mhking  distriot  m  Butte  connty  has 
its  own  quarts  regulations. 

The  regulations  of  the  Bangor  distzfct  contein  the  ibUowing  provisions : 

Article  2.  The  sise  of  a  mioiDf  claia  in  ibU  distdot  ftball  be  Sf  foUows :  for  r»Tine  or 
sprfaoe  niojoff  a  hundred  yards  square,  provided  that  a  ravioe  claim  ahall  extend  from  b^nk 
to  bank ;  for  olue  lead  claims  a  hundred  feet  in  lenp^th  and  extending  from  rim  to  rim ;  for 
qnarts  or  other  nineral -bearing  rocic  900  feet  on  the  lead  with  its  spurs  and  angles,  and 
KM)  feat  on  aaoh  sideef  ssid  leadi  wiih  saffietal  frsuad  a^jaetnt  ltera«o  for  the  eraetioa 
of  the  neceesary  works. 

Art.  4.  Persons  locoiing  claims  in  this  district  shall  post  in  one  or  more  conspienous 
place  or  places  thereon  a  notice  containing  the  number  of  claims,  with  the  names  of  fh^ 
locateis  and  rgeAenil  desoriptfoii  of  the  ground  daimed,  with  tlie  bonndarlse  tbeieof,  and 
within  10  days  theseaAer  file  with  tlie  district  lecsider,  heveafter  to  be  pforidsd  ior,  ageneni 
description  of  siUd  olaim,  with  the  hoondaries  thereof  sufficiently  distinct  as  to  be  easily 
found  by  reference  to  the  record,  which  record  and  notice  shall  be  bona  JUU  proof  of  posses- 
sion of  said  claims  for  the  space  of  90  days  from  date  of  record  thereof. 

Art.  5.  After  the  expfaration  of  the  90  days  mentioned  in  the  pravlons  artlele,  all 
alsiais  shall  be  deemed  abandoasd,  toaleae  the  pariieslooatingiho  sa»eoksU  preosed  to  work 
them  in  food  faith,  and  by  expending  in  labor  and  improvements  at  least  $5  per  month 
for  each  100  feet  claimed  until  the  amount  so  expended  shall  amount  to  160  for  each  100 
feet  of  the  whole  amount  claimed. 

Art.  6.  Parties  having  complied  with  articles  four  and  five  shall  be  entllled  to  hold 
sUos  wilhoat  fdrthsr  eapeafii  for  two  years. 


FoKBESTO-vra  Mnmro  REGrXAXiONS.— The  mininff  regulations  of  the  Forbes- 
town  district  now  in  force  were  adopted  on  the  9th  JunO;  1863;  and  48  qnartz 
claims  arc  recorded  in  the  district. 

Tho  following  are  iho  main  provisions : 

• 

The  size  of  an  individual  claim  on  gold-bearing,  silver,  Or  other  mineral  veins  shall  be  100 
feet  in  length  on  the  ledge  vein  or  lode,  includiog  all  lateriU  spurs,  angles,  variations,  and 
{ntersccting  veins,  wi£h  a  width  of  800  fcot  on  both  sides  of  the  ledge. 

When  there  is  conflict  In  boundary,  or  as  to  location,  the  claim  or  clafsis  ftrst  located  shall 
havo  priorii^  of  tigfat }  locatioa  and  ppspw^  and  the  daim  .eabeoqaeat  in  dale,  if  it  is  a 
Jflteralinterierenoe,  may  be  extended  by  ezpaiisioa  on  the  other  side,  If  desired,  provided  the 
same  docs  not  interfere  with  a  prior  location. 

Every  claim  located  in  this  district  most  have  good,  substantial  notices,  specifically  setting 
^h  the  diiection,  natnra,  and  extent  of  the  elafin,  posted  at  eash  end  of  the  same  in  sone 
conspicuous  pUce,  and  a  copy  thereof  filed  in  the  ofiSce  of  the  recsnkor  within  10  dsja 
thereafter. 

Each  quartz  mining  company  who  have  claims  in  this  district,  upon  which  $50  worth  of 
work  shall  havo  been  expended,  must  be  worked  upon  in  good  faith  at  least  two  in  erory  2iO 
lays  by  tae  oempany  holding  said  claims,  and  all  ground  which  shftll  not  have  been  so  worked 
within  30  days  shall  be  deemed  Tacant  greuad  and  snfaiect  to  loesftien  te  ssme  as  thoogh 
it  had  not  been  located.  These  claims  on  which  work  to  the  amount  of  $o0  shall  be  done 
may  be  held  by  the  claimants  for  the  period  of  six  months  ailer  work  shsll  have  been  stopped 
on  the  same,  when  the  claim  shall  be  considered  abandoned. 

The  sise  of  a  plaeer  or  ravlae  claim  shall  be  100  feet  ia  length,  mnriing  np  and  dovm  tfaa 
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nTine,  and  iiie  owner  or  owners  of  said  claim  or  elaioM  can  work  the  same  as  wide  as  he  01 
they  chrtoee,  and  if  a  quarts  lode  mm  across 'the  plAosr  claim  the  owner  of  the  same  shall 
be  entitled  to  100  feet  of  the  quartz  lode,  50  feet  on  each  aide  of  the  main  or  deepest  chaaoej 
nmning  tbroaj^h  his  claim. 

N18BBI  Qt7  ABTZ  AiiXE.^-The  Nis1>et  Mining  Gempany,  incorporated  in  Marys- 
vHIe,  ha«  a  min^  3,G00  feet  long  on  a  vein  wbich  i*i,in6  north  and  poutb,  dips  50^ 
to  the  east,  and  avera^s.two  feet  in  width  at  .Oregon  City.  The  walls  are  of 
date.  The  main  shaft  or  incline  i^  down  160  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  rnn  700 
feet  on  the  vein,  in  pay  all  the  way.  The  lode  varies  in  thickness  &on  six  inchec 
to  nine  feet;  in  very  narrow  places  sulphurets  form  one-tenth  of  the  vein,  and  in 
the  widest  not  mor^than  a  hundredth,  The  sulphurets  assay  from  $1*300  to 
$1,600  per  ton ;  are  oaqght  in  asluieo  and  are  saved  to  be  worked  at  some  time  in 
the  futnre.  The  mill  has  eight  stamps,  and  there  is  a  six-inch  pnmp  for  drain^gi% 
aU  driven  by  steam.  Work  wag  commenced  on  the  mine  with  arrastrasm  l$5]y 
and  the  present  mill  .was  built  in  1864.  The  yiehl  at  the  surface  was  $34  pei 
ton;  and  of  late  it  has  been  $10,  excla»ve  of  the  sulphmets,  ioi'  the  reduction 
of  which  no  arrangements  have  been  made.  Thii'teen  men  are  employed ;  nine 
white  men  and  four  Chinamen.  The  latter  are  considered  heitei  feeders  bocaose 
they  do  not  become  impatient  and  dissatisfied  with  the  monotony  of  the  laboi; 

SpRnre  Valley. — The  Spring  Valley  mine,  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Chero- 
kee, IB  on  a  vein  which  runs  north  and  south,  is  seven-  feet  wide,  and  is  nearly 
horizontal  at  fhe  suifaco  for  200  fe^t,  and  dips  dO"*  to  the  esat.  The  claim  is  3^ 
icet  long.  There  wsjb  a  lO-stamp  mill  whidi  crushed  sevoial  thousand  tons  of 
rock,  and  extracted,  according  to  report,  from  $10  to  $24  per  ton.  The  mill  was 
'bumod  down  and  work  ceased  on  the  mine,  but  lately  work  haa  baen  resonsed, 
but  there  is  no  new  mill  as  yet. 

Othxr  Quartz  Mines  of  Butts. — The  Powell  mill,  at  Oregon  City,  }ia8 
12  stamps,  and  has  been  idle  a  year. 

The  Hock  fiiver  mill,  which  stood  between  Or^pn  City  and  Cherokee,  hfts 
"been  removed.    There  was  a  roasting  furnace  attached  to  it. 

There  is  a  five-stamp  quartz  mill  at  Mount  Hope,  not  running. 

Three  ijoartz  mills  at  Yankee  Hill  have  been  burned  down — ^the  Yankee  Hilly 
the  Viigin,  and  the  Puller. 

Derrick's  quartz  mill,  at  Oregon  Cityi  was  taken  across  thamountams  in  IS63| 
and  stays  there.  •  r  - 

White  &  Nutter's  mill,  at  Oregon  City,  was  moved  away  in  1866. 

The  Bloomer  Hill  mill,  14  miles  oorUi  of  Oroville,  has  ci|^ht  stamps  and  is 
now  running,  but  the  mine  is  pockety,  and  the  yield  is  very  irregular, 

Near  Lovelock's,  seven  or  eight  miles  above  I)ogtown,  an  arrastra  is  running. 

Smith  &  Sparks's  mine,  two  miles  and  a  half  northeast  of  OrovUle.  i^  on  a  yem 
four  feet  wide,  running  north-noiili west,  and  dipping  northeast.  The  walls  aia 
of  slate.  The  mill  has  eight  stamps^  was  built  in  1865,  and  rebuilt  in  1864.  It 
haa  been  standing  idle  for  two  years.    The  owners  are  mostly  San  Franciscans. 

The  Foirbestown  Mining  Company  own  15,000  feet  in  9  or  ID  claims,  on  dif- 
ferent lodes.  Mexican  Jede  No.  1  is  five  leet  wide,  and  has  yielded  $20  per  ton 
for  100  tons;  and  Mexican  lode  No.  2  is  12  fcet  wide,  and  has  yielded  $10  per 
ton  for  200  tons.  There  is  ^  five-stamp  steam  mill  which  haa  not  been  used 
except  for  prospecting  purposes,  and  is  now  standing  idle. 

The  ShiJ^pearo  mine,  3,000  feet  lon£%  has  a  vein  12  feet  wide  and  has  been 
opened  by  a  small  shaft.    Ten  tons  yielded  $10  ^r  ton. 

The  Polecat  lode,  one  mile  firom  Forbeetown,  is  two  feet  wide,  and  100  tons 
of  its  (f/mxtz  yielded  $lj;S00, 
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PLUMAS    COUNTY. 

Flnmas  connty  ooroprisee  tbe  more  elevated  portion  of  the  basin  of  Feather 
river.  It  in  high,  mgged,  and  wild.  Lassen^  Peak  forms  the  northwestern 
corner,  and  that  was  a  great  eentre  of  volcanic  energy,  from  which  lava  and  scoria 
were  poured  or  blown  out  npon  the  adjacent  country.  The  ancient  rivers  which 
appear  at  Hontecristo  and  at  Brandv  City,  in  Sierra,  ran  through  Flomas,  but 
their  course  has  not  been  traced  so  oistinGtly,  nor  have  they  been  worked  with 
so  mnch  profit.  In  most  plaoes  ^vhere  the  channels  have  been  found,  they  are 
coveted  so  deep  with  volcanic  matter,  and  the  pay  stratum  is  so  difficult  of  access, 
tiiat  the  profits  of  working  have  been  moderate.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
t^ason  to  believe  that  many  extensive  gravel  deposits  in  this  county  will  be  worked 
at  a  profit  within  a  few  years,  and  that  gravel  mining  will  make  more  progress 
here  tot  years  to  come  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State. 

The  county  is  very  rich  in  quartz,  and  American  valley  and  Indian  valley  are 
two  of  the  main  centres  of  qqartz-mining  industry  in  California.  There  are  many 
rich  veins  of  oopperi  but  they  cannot  be  worked  with  a  profit  at  present  At 
least,*  none  has  yielded  any  profit,  although  one  is  being  worked  now. 

The  piindpal  placer-inining  camps,  all  on  old  channels,  are  La  Porte,  Secret 
Diggings,  Gibfionville,  Saw  Pit  Flat,  Little  Grass  Valley.  Onion  Valley,  Wash- 
ington, Hungarian  Hill,  Badger  Hill,  Eagle  Gulch,  Grizzly  Creek,  and  Bpanish 
Sanoh. 

7%e  quartz  veins  in  Planuus  generally  ton  east  and  west,  and  dip  to  the  soutli 
at  an  angle  of  45^. 

BiSGK^rotnrfH's  Pass. — Ptiimas  county  possesses  in  BeckwonrSi's  pass  the 
lowest  across  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  direct  line  of  travel  between 
Sacramento  and  Virginia  City,  and  therefore  it  Is  not  much  used.  The  elevation  is 
4,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  latitude  39^  50'.  The  pass  proper  is  two  miles 
long,  and  for  13  miles  the  road  has  an  elevation  ^f  more  than  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Last  winter  the  snow,  at  the  deepest,  was  two  feet  and  a  half  on  the 
summit — not  enough  to  interfere  seriously  with  travel,  even  if  nothing  were  done 
to  beat  it  down.  Heretofore  the  road  west  of  Quincy  has  crossed  a  ridge  6,000 
feet  high  with  18  miles  of  snow-belt,  but  a  road  is  to  be  oohstmcted  down  a  caSon, 
so  that  there  willlbe  a  continuous  descent  from  Quincy  (which  is  3,400  feet  above 
the  sea)  to  Oroville  j  and  then  there  will  be  no  more  trouble  from  snow.  The 
last  lemslature  authorized  Plumas  county  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  865,000 
to  aid  m  the  construcdon  of  a  road  along  the  north  fork  of  Feather  river  to  Beck- 
wourth's  pass,  and  a  company  has  commenced  work.  The  first  30  miles  out 
tsota  Oroville  are  to  be  on  railroad  grade  j  and  the  whole  work  is  to  be  finished 
in  1868,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  The  superioritv  of  this  route  for  wagon  travel^ 
in  every  respect  save  distance,  is  admitted  by  all  persons  familiar  with  the  di&r- 
ent  passes  over  the  Siena. 

CoiTLT  AJSTD  GoVEUJs  Claim. — Conly  and  Gowell  have  a  very  lar^e  claim 
at  La  Porte,  made  up  of  100  original  claims.  It  includes.the  enture  cud  chan- 
nel 500  fbet  wide,  and  extends  into  the  hill  half  a  im'le  or  more. 

Dnring  the  water  season  they  use  3,000  inches  of  water,  at  least  so  long  as 
they  can  get  so  mncJh ;  they  employ  50  men,  and  so  anzioas  are  they  to  avoid 
any  loss  of  time  while  Aey  can  get  water,  that  they  run  continuously  through  the 
season,  cleaniAgup  only  once  a  year. 

The  dirt  is  soft,  and  1,300  inches  of  water  bring  down  as  much  as  3,000  can 
carry  off,  so  only  1,200  are  thrown  through  ^P^b,  the  remaining  1,800  inches 
being  allowed  to  run  down  over  the  bank.  There  are  three  sets  of  pipes,  three 
X  four  in  each  set.    The  pressure  is'  100  feet    Twelve  men  take  charge  of  the 


upeB  by  night,  a&d  as  maiiy  moxe.by  day;  and  86  men  aieemploj^eduiBhoTel- 
Img^bed  rook  and  pay  i&xij  moving  boulders  out  of  Uie  way,  and  so  forth. 

Tbe  day  bands  work  10  hoars  and  the  night  hands  12  hooxs,  and  the  pay  foi 
each  is  $3  50  per  day.  At  night  torohes  axe  made  in  iron  baskets  nstang  upon 
iron  posts  abeat  five  feet  from  utegioimd.  In  these  bai^ets  pine  wood  is  burned, 
giving  a  very  good  light.  Fires  axe  abo  bialt  om  the  gioand  so  Ihat  the  men 
can  waim  themselves. 

Tbe  daim  has  outlet  tiuoagh  two  tmmels.  The  Northaii^ton  tunnel  is  '2,000 
feet  long,  has  a  sldee  six  feet  wide,  and  cost  $160,000.  Ten  yeass  were  spent 
in  catting  500  feet,  so  hard  was  the  rock.  The  Wanen  Hill  tomiel  is  2,000  feet 
long  and  5  feet  wide,  and  cost  #15,000.  Hhe  ffiade  of  beih  tonn^  is  4  mAm 
in  16  feet  The  Northampton  tunnel  receives  tne  dirt  from  two  snr&oe  dniceSf 
and  nsnally  carries  S,600  inches  of  water;  tbe  Wairen  Hill  rooeives  one  slnice 
and  caRies  1,000  in<^e8.  The  ground  and  the  outlet  do  not  pennit  the  nse  of  a 
steeper  grade;  and,  as  no  small  shdoe  eonld  wash  on  that  gmde^  it  was  neoesaaiy 
for  the  owners  of  small  claims  to  sell  out  and  let  them  be  oonsoUdated  in  one 
laige  claims  Ano&ertminelisbekigoiit,.tobe3,000fBetkxi^,  todiain  another 
part  of  Ae  daim. 

Under-oarrents  are  not  nsed  here.  Width  is  considefed  pactieolarly  desiraMe 
in  sluices.  The  paving  in  the  slniees  oonsists  of  bonlders  as  large  as  a  man  ean 
lift,  and  they  are  worn  ont  In  a  season.  The  water  is  shttt  off  Icar  an  hoar  ait 
noon  eveiy  day,  and  men  examine  the  whole  length  of  the  slnioss,  to  see  that 
tlie  paving  b  aU  right  and  to  repair  any  breaka 

About  a  ton  of  qoioksilver  Is  pot  into  the  sinioes  in  a  season,  and  one  qoartet 
of  it  is  lost  The  mereory,  instead  of  being  throwa  diieetly  into  l^e  diuioe»  is 
scattered  on  tbe  sorfEuse  of  the  bank  which  is  to  be  washed  down.  It  is  put  into 
n  can  made  of  Bastian  sheet-iron,  large  enough  to  bold  40  ponnde,  and  the  cap 
or  nozzle  of  the  con  is  perforated  with  boles  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  ineh  ia 
diametor,  throagh  winch  the  metal  is  sprinkled. 

Tbe  ditch  wMch  supplies  water  for  the  daim  is  owned  by  the  saans  pfoprietoi%- 
cost  $100^000,  but  could  now  be  oonstrneted  lor  #50,000.   The  length  is  10  milee. 

The  preservation  of  the  flmnes  agttnst  tiie  snow  is  expenave.  Whenever  a 
SDow-storm  comes  on  men  are  sent  to  shovel  the  snow  off,  lest  the  weight  should 
bru^  down  the  flume;  and  then  the  snow  nnt  be  sluyvdledawajr  from  the  flnme 
en  the  bilhndes  above,  for  the  snow  bank  moves  slowly  down  hsll  wkh  tremen- 
dous pressure,  which  no  flume  could  resist  The  trees  on  the  InUaidea  show  thia 
infliimoe»  Ibr  they  are  all  bent  down  hill,  and  many  are  bn^ea  down  evevy  winter. 
It  is  necessary  to  cover  the  iim  pipes,  with  stionff  timber,  or  they  would  be  croahed 
flat  by  the  weight  of  the  snow.    The  pipe  nsM  in  this  claim  cost  (2,000. 

The  channel  is  500  feet  wide ;  the  grade,  50  feet  to  a  mile;  the  iim-«ock,  100 
feet  higb  on  the  east  and  20  on  the  west,  on  an  arTerage.  The  deporft  of  gravel 
is  100  feet  deep.  It  is  white  near  the  t<^;  red,  blue,  and  blai&  at  the  bottom. 
There  are  many  boulders  of  quartz  quite  black.  In  tiie  upper  stratft  the  pebhJes 
are  sddom  larger  than  a  goose  eg^;  in  the  kywer  there  are  many  botdders  £rem 
6  to  20  incites  in  diameter.  At  tne  bottom  is  a  layer  two  fset  .thick  of  hard 
cement,  wMoh  is  crushed  bt  a  ftve»-stamp  cement  ndll  beloiq^ng  to  the  same  pro- 
pfietoiB. 

In  1B66  Ckmly  and  Oowell  waeiied  off  a  stsip  of  giovud  1,100  feet  lei«,  309 
feet  wide,  and  60  feet  deep,  eqnrvalea^  to  435,000  tons  of  40  onbio  feet  eaok 
The  gtoss  yieM  was  $38,000  and  the  net  <i;i,00O.  If  we  moUifdy  tbe  1^100» 
the  300,  and  tbe  80  together,  we  find  that  26,400,000  enbie  feet,  or  660,000  tens 
of  40  enbic  feel  eadi,w€Ke  washed  away  I  and  if  we  divide  the  660,000  tons  by 
the  $32,000  we  And  that  20  tons  went  to  #1,  or  that  the  yUd  of  tke  frwrd  per 
ton  was  five  eent&  This  amount  is  so  small  that  it  sog^ts  the  paobability  of 
Bome  emu:  It  appears  ti^  the  expense  of  wasbmg  wna  but  three  osnts  and  a 
third  per  ton.    No  other  place  in  the  State  can  wash  dirt  so  cheap. 
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The  nniiiber  of  daya  spent  in  wading  ihkiwm  was  aboiit  KM^aad  tboaveca^ 
amount  of  waiter  vsed  2,000  iixshea.  An  iwA  is  100  toiis  gf  water  ia  24  homa; 
and  2,000  \nt\m  anppTied  in  100  days  20,000,000  Uhis  of  water  to  moye  660,000 
ioBB  of  mroly  or  3d  tons  of  water  to  1  ton  of  MreL 
The  daim  <k  Oonly  ic  Gowell  is  lai^  enoii|»i  to  laat  lor  20  yeai«  longer. 
Gatd  6&  Orr  lutTe  a  Terr  large  daini  akmgaiae  of  Gonl^  Sc  Gpowell,  oae  2,000 
inches  of  water,  and  employ  50  men;  and  their  ground  wdl  last  20  years. 

It  is  said  Itet  across  bodi  of  these  claiicui  mns  m  perpendicQlar  dike  of  lava 
er  trap,  rising  out  of  the  bed-roek  and  paasing  tkron^  the  gravel  entirely  across 
Clra.channel.  This  dike  has  never  been  jMeroed  tfafongh,  am  its  size  is  nnknowm 
A  similar  dike^  aoeording  to  nunor,  was  foimd  a4  Brown's  diggings,  15  miles 
northwest  of  La  Porte. 

The  two  claims  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  of  any  note  Worked  at  1a  Porte* 
Ten  yeiurs  ago  more  than  50  eomp«hies  were  in  profitable  operation  there. 

The  yield  of  La  Porte  and  the  plaosrs  which  sold  their  dost  there,  in  1857^ 
was  $4,000,000  aonnally ;  now  it  is  4)1,000,000. 

SsoRBT  DiGOixros.— Two  miles  sonih  of  La  Porte  is  Seciet  I%ging8,  on  the 
same  channel  and  with  similar  graveL  The  chi^  claim  there  is  that  of  Eang- 
dom  &  Co.,  wlto  Ikave  about  a  cmen  old  claims.  They  employ  50  men  and  use 
2,500  inches  of  water.  The  tunn^  through  whioh  Uiey  wash  cost  #100,000,  and 
Is  1,500  fset  long.  In  1866  they  took  out  #130,000  and  dividsd  #94,000,  and 
<hat  was  the  best  yield  the  place  evet  had.  This  year  the  company  have  dono 
as  mnch  work,  but  have,  not  divided  a  dollar.  The  pipe  nsed  by  Kiogdom  & 
Go.  cost  them  #15,000.    The  daim  is  60  feet  deep>  and  will  last  many  years. 

Poverty  Hill,  a  mile  and  a. half  below  Secrot  Diggings,  on  the  same  old  chan- 
nel, has  been  worked  on  a  small  scale  for  10  yearn,  but  the  place  is  now  to  be 
supplied  with  water,  and  will  probably  beoome  imp(«tant»  There  is  gravel 
enough  thetie  to  last  for  50  years. 

Port  Wine. — At  Port  Wine  the  old  chaniiel  is  worked  by  drifting,  and  the 
principal  daims  are  those  of  the  Eaffle,  Union,  Monteoiisto^  Indian  Queen,  £rie, 
Bailor,  Manxanita,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Pioneer  companies. 

The  Eagle  claim  empl<^  about  a  dsMn  men^  all  abareholders,  and  used  to 
pay  vttT  largely. 
The  Indian  Queen  employs  15  men  and  has  a  tunnel  2,000  feet  l<mg. 
The  Union  emnAoTS  40  men,  all  shatseholdei^  and  the  tunnel  is  to  be  3,000 
feet  long  when  finidied. 

The  Monteovisto employs  40  men,allsh4iehblder8.    The  dirt  is  hoisted  thioiiig]! 
an  incline  by  an  engine,  and  water  for  waslung  is  pomped  up. 
The  Brie  employs  10  or  12  men* 
Th«  Bailor  has  four  or  five  men  at  work. 
Nothing  is  d(me  in  the  Maniianita  dainL 
The  Bunker  Hill  employs  eight  men. 
The  Pioneer  has  fiMxr  men. 

LtTTLB  Grass  yALLiT.**-The  fisst  ;daoe  north  of  La  Porte  where  there  ia  any 
mining,  oti  the  same  channel,  is  little  Giass  Valley,  three  miles  distant  on  the 
nortii  side  of  the  same  ridge,  between  Babbit  creek  and  south  fork  of  Feather 
river.  The  claims  there  have  been  worked  on  a  small  scale  for  ten  yeaiBy  but 
tire  gronnd  is  not  irfeh^  and  the  etttltiag  of  tunnels  is  very  expensivn.  Most  of 
the  claims  are  wotked  by  drifting.  It  is  probable  that  Little  Grass  Valley  will 
become  a  prominent  mining  town  in  time*  Most  of  the  gravel  is  ooveiied  by  a 
bed  of  lava  800  Iset  deep. . 

GibeomriUe^  seven  miles  f irom  La  Pwie,  used  tabe  an  important  by dranlio  campi 

but  now  4)ieelaims  ace  worked  by  drifting,  and  the  yidd  has  fallen  off  very  mucn. 

Spanish  Baneh  is'26^1es  fioom  La  Porte^  en  the  ridge  between  the  South 

FesAher  and  the  Middle  Feathev  avets.    The  gravel  is  100  feet  deep,  and  the 

claims  are  worked  by  piping. 
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Nortli  of  Little  Gfase  ViJlof  is  Union  Yull^yi  wbere  tboro  are  two  pipiug^ 
daimsy  wiUi  banks  40  feet  deep.  Waahiog  faae  been  in  prc^ross  four  jeaiii, 
but  there  are  pordons  of  the  bank  tbal^  do  not  My  well,  and,  aa  Skater  is  not  to 
be  had  meet  of  the  year^  the  oompamee  will  work  by  drifting  next  year,  and  see 
whether  a  better  omit  oan  be  obtained  in  thaik  way. 

Twelve  miles  west  of  Saw  Pit  Flat  ia  Hnngarian  Hill,  where  thero  are  threo 
piping  and  two  drifUng  claims.  The  tonneb  run  400  foot  in  the  bed-rock,  to 
anun  the  pay  to  tko  bottom.  Tweaty«£ve  men  are  omployed,  and  the  average 
pay  is  abont  $8  to  the  man  per  dayt 

Badger  Ilill  is  tbree  miles  west  of  Hungarian  Hill,  and  has  four  piping  and 
five  driitinff  companies;  the  yield  is  alK>at  $5  per  day  to  the  msn. 

Four  miles  northwestward  from  Badger  Hill  is  i^le  Gulch,  wbere  six  com- 
panies, with  six  men  in  each,  are  drifting,  and  all  in  pay.  It  is  supposed  that 
most  of  the  claims  will  bo  worked  ont  within  two  years. 

Forty  miles  north  of  Quincy  are  the  Grizzly  Creek  diggings^  where  40  men 
are  employed  in  piping.  The  claims  are  50  feet  deep,  and  die  gravel  is  all 
quartz.    The  width  of  the  channel  has  not  be^  ascertained. 

8aw  Pit  FLAT.«i--Saw  Pit  Flat  is  on  a  ridge  running  down  from  Pilot  Peak. 
The  chums  are  all  worked  by  drifting/ and  the  place  has  no  ditch,  so  washing  is 
only  possible  from  April  to  Juno,  while  tbe  snow  is  melting*  The  extraetion 
of  gold  was  commenced  here  about  six  years  ago,  and  theie  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  prodnction,  with  a  probability  that  it  will  continue  for  some  years. 
The  pay  dirt  is  reached  through  tunnels  that  cost  at  least  920,000  and  three 
years^  time  to  complete  them. 

The  New  York  Company  has  been  taking. out  giavel  about  15  months,  and 
have  obt^ned  $30,000  from  iU.    There  are  12  men  at  work,  all  shaieholders. 

The  Ea^le  Company  have  been  in  pay  four  years,  and  have  taken  out  $20,000. 
Sight  or  nme  men  are  employed. 

The  Union  claim  has  12  men,  and  hs^  been  yielding  pay  four  yeam* 

Thoee  are  the  only  companies  that  have  taken  ont  pay. 

The  Buckeye  Company  have  reached  pay,  but  have  not  taken  any  out  as  ytt 

Beveial  tnnnels  are  being  cut  at  Washiiiigton  Hill,  a  mile  distant,  on  the  odier 
&do  of  the  ridge.    Two  companies,  the  Amerioan  and  the  Washington,  are  ia 

pay- 

The  Eureka  mine,  in  American  valley,  is  1,800  feet  long,  on  a  vein  numing 
northeast  and  southwest,  dipping,  northeast  at  an  angle  of  45^,  and  varying  in 
width  from  5  to  25  feet*  The  main  pay  ohiipney  is  250  feet  long^  horizontidly, 
and  it  dips  southwest  at  an  angle  of  52"^;  but  at  a  depth  of  300  feet  it  seems  to 
bend  to  the  northeast.  There  are  many  varieties  of  quartz— eome  white,  some 
bide,  some  ro8e-col(»ed,  and  some  dark  brgWn*  All  the  rock  from  the  pay. chim- 
ney is  worked,  and  it  has  yielded  from  $10  to  $30,  except  near  the  surface,  whei-e 
it  was  much  richer.  The  present  average  at  300  feet  from  the  surface  is  from 
$14  to  $15.  The  foot  wall  is  granite  and  the  banging  wall  bard  slate*  There 
are  seven  per  cent,  of  sulphurets  in  the  rock* 

There  are  two  mills,  one  of  12  and  the  other  of  16  stamps,  both  driven  by 
water  derived  from  on  artificial  lake,  and  they  are  situated  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  mine.    The  ore  is  transpoited  on  a  rail«track. 

The  gold  is  amalgamated  in  the  mortar  and  on  copper  aprons,  and  tho  tailings 
aie  caught  in  a  dam  and  saved  for  future  working.  There  are  not  less  than 
l&OOO  tons  coUeeted. 

Beades  the  stamp  mills  there  are  Uuee  Chile  mills  of  cut  stene,  each  wheel 
bein^  nine  feet  in  ^ametsr  And  tino  in  wid^,  of  granite*  Tho  bod-stones  are 
five  feet  in  diameter  and  a  foot  and  a  half  thick.  The  wheels  wear  down  so  as 
(a become  useless  in  thiee  yeais^  mAf  ia  pyofortien -to  the  powsor  uesd,  they  do 
not  grind  half  so  nnch  as  stamps.  About  onos  in  three  Aoaths  the  bed^rtene 
most  be  picked  dowQ;  io  that  it  will  grind  .weU. 
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Tbio  BQOW  lies  BGven  moBtiia  in  the  year  ol  the  millfi  and  on  the  traok,  and  for 
five  months  the  mill  most  lie  idle  for  lack  of  rock.  The  mills  might  be  mored 
to  the  mine  itself^  so  as  to  be  Immediately  at  the  mouth  of  a  new  tunnel  that 
might  be  cut  to  strike  the  lode  400  fiseft  below  the  pieeent  workings,  at  a  length 
of  1,S00  feet.  The  mills  oould  then  ran  the  whcde  year,  and  might  be  driven 
by  steam,  or  perhaps  by  the  wateis  of  Jcunison  creek. 

Not  less  than  ^00,000  hare  been  expended  in  iin{«o¥ements,  aD  derived  firom 
the  mine.  The  total  yield  is  variomly  stated,  by  those  who  ha^e  had  good  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing,  at  from  $1,400,000  to  91,600,000. 

The  miao  was  discovered  by  a  party  of  adventurers  who,  in  1850,  were  on  the 
search  for  Gold  lake.  The  mountain  side  wf»  covered  with  float  quartz,  and 
the  prospeoters  took  up  claims  20  feet  square.  The  Eureka  Gompany,  the  first 
one  mcorporated  for  minrng  purposes  in  California,  began  operations  in  the  spring 
of  1S51,  and  since  then  the  mine  has  paid  continuously.  The  total  dividend 
previous  to  1865  were  $350,000. 

Besides  the  1,800  feet  on  the  Eureka  lode  there  are  2,000  feet  on  other  lodes. 

In  early  days  mueh  of  the  mine  was  leased  to  Mexicans  and  others,  who 
worked  with  arrastraa  and  paid  one-third  of  the  gross  yield.  At  one  time  100 
arrastras  were  running  on  the  Enreka  rock. 

Kamhoth.— ^Adjoming  the  Eureka,  en  the  south,  is  the  Mammoth,  1,200  feet 
long.  The  vein  is  *very  variable  in  size  and  quality  in  this  claim,  changing 
suddenly  from  a  few  inches  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  then  back  again,  and 
hook  veiy  poor  to  very  rich.  The  quaartz  is  white  and  brittle,  and  is  mixed  with 
slate,  so  that  much  assorting  is  necessary.  There  is  one  chimney,  20  feet  long 
horizontally,  and  10  feet  uick,  nearly  vertical,  and  it  goes  down  with  nearly 
uniform  size.  A  depth  of  200  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  run 
200  feet  on  the  vein.  The  average  yield  has  been  about  $12,  and  the  total  yield 
$400,000. 

There  is  *  12-«taaip  mill  driv^i  by  water.  The  gold  is  caught  by  amalga- 
nuition  in  the  mortar  and  on  copper  aprons,  and  the  manket  tailings  are  worked 
in  Chile  mills. 

SisvEN7V«6ix. — ^The  Seventy-six  Company  are  at  work  on  a  vein  or  branch 
vsein^  vaiying  in  thickness  from  four  to  18  inches,  and  nearly  horizontal  for  a 
distance  of  150  feet  from  the  surface,  and  at  that  distance  it  turns  down.  The 
lode  is  supposed  to  be  the  Eureka,  or  a  biandi  of  it.  The  assorted  rock  is  packed 
on  mules,  at  a  cost  of  $6  per  ton  from  the  mine  to  three  arrastraa.  Nothing  is 
omshed  mideas  it  will  yield  $40  per  ton*  The  average  value  of  the  rock  is 
probably  $18. 

Cbxscbnt^— The  Crescent  mine,  in  Indian  valley,  15  miles  from  Quincy,  an^ 
73  from  Owenville^  indndes  claims  on  three  lodes  as  follows,  vi2 : 


Name. 


CvMoent.. 
Pet 


Length. 


3,000 
S,SOO 
2,300 


Gmuie. 


East  and  west 

Northwest  and  sombeast 
Keith  800  east 


Dip. 


North  350. 
Southwest  60^. 
Soath  60^. 


The  walls  are  of  feld^Mithic  granite,  according  to  ProfeBSor  Ashbumer,  who 
made  a  iwpert  on  it^  and  the  quarts,  00  fiur  as  the  work  has  advanced,  is  a  radish 
blown,  with  ecoasionai  raaases  of  a  bkush  white  e«^or,  enehMsing  undecomposed 
solphoietB  of  iiOB  aad  of  lead. 

The  Oieseeat  vein  varies  in  widtii  dmn  Ive  te  50  feet,  averages  about  15^ 
and  appears  to  be  the  main  lode  of  the  duster  en  wMeh  this  mine  is  iooated. 
Six  pay  chimneys  have  been  feond,  snd  two  hfive  bean  worked  on  this  vein. 
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nieeaatomia  106  liaelkngr9«»dtlMwait6ni  100  feet  Both  hare  been  stopped 
oat  to  a  depth  of  120  feot^  with  an  avocage  width  of  five  feet  of  pay,  yioldiog 
fiDom  913  to  $18  p«r  toU.  The  deepeit  workings  on  tiiis  v«iii  are  140  feet  from 
tke  sv&oe,  and  icHts  have  been  mn  300  ieet  long. 

The  avenge  width  of  the  Hoiseshoe  vein  is  a^ut  14  feet,  but  the  walls  axe 
not  well  defined.  The  quartz  is  harder  than  in  the  Ofesoent,  and  the  pay  has 
varied  from  $7  to  $43,  avenging  lix>in  $15  to  $18.  There  are  two  pay  chimneys ; 
the  westesn  120  feet  long  at  the  sorfaoe,  and  200  feet  long,  200  feet  below  the 
mriacey  nod  the  westem  100  feet  long  at  the  first  level,  and  125  feet  at  the  third. 
The  pay  chimneys  dip  a  little  to  the  east  .  A  depth  of  280  feet  has  been  reached 
on  this  vein.  The  Pet  vein  has  a  pay  chimney  50  fioet  long,  and  four  feet  thick, 
and  the  qnacts  yields  $100  per  ton. 

The  Union  vein  rons  into  the  Horseshoe,  and  the  intflEseotkm  is  rich,  yielding 
$37  per  ton. 

The  yield  of  the  mine  firom  November,  1862,  till  Jmie  9, 1867,  was  $667,213  59, 
obtained  £rom  40,000  tons,  showing  an  avera«ra  of  $16  68  per  ton. 

Dividends  have  beea  paid  to  the  amooat  of  $100,000,  and  $150,000  have  been 
spent  in  improvements. 

The  stock  of  ore  in  sight  is  estimate<{  at  14,000  tons,  to  avenge  $11  40  per 
ton,  and  20,000  to  aveiage  $7  or  $8. 

There  is  a  32«8tanqp  imll  driven  by  an  engine  with  an  18-inch  cylinder,  with 
40  inches  of  stroke^ 

The  stamps  weigh  810  pounds,  make  60  blows  per  minqte^  and  fall  10  inches. 

The  gold  is  amalgamated  in  the  mortar,  and  on  copper-plate,  and  the  blanket 
Bands  are  giooad  in  a  Wheeler  and  Kendall  pan.  The  blankets  catch  one-seventh 
of  all  the  quartz  cnuabed,and  the  blanket  sands  jMd  ooe-twdfth  of  all  &e  gold 
saved. 

There  is  a  hoisting  engine,  which  is  supplied  with  steam  Atom  the  mill  boiler. 

A  24-starap  mill  was  boilt  in  1863,  but  was  sold  to  another  company.  The 
ipraeent  was  ereeted  in  1865*  Thuty-two  men  are  employed,  eight  at  the  null, 
and  24  at  the  mine.  There  are  14  andergronnd  miners,  who  get  $3  per  day, 
and  board  themselves;  five  nnderground  carmen,  who  ^et  $2  75  without  board, 
or  $50  per  month  with  board ;  two  rock  breakers,  and  four  feeders,  $2  75  per 
day ;  one  amalgamator,  $2  75,  and  another,  (a  boy,)  $2  25  per  day ;  one  engineer, 
$100  per  mon& ;  another,  $4  13  per  day ;  another  $3  30  per  day,  without  board ; 
and  a  fourth,  $45  per  month,  witn  bofi^. 

WHiTsncY.— The  Whitney  mine  is  on  the  Orescent  lode,  one  mile  southeast 
of  the  Crescent  mine.  The  course  there  is  west  15^  north,  and  the  dip  about  80^ 
aottth. 

The  foot  vail  isgnnkflyandihe  hanging  wall  slate.  Thb  vein  varies  iamdth 
fipom  15  to  30  ieet,  and  the  average  is  20  ^et  The  walls  are  smooth,  and  well 
defined  ftom  the  sorfiM)e»  and  the  quartz  on  the  walls  is  in  places  polished  smooth. 

The  quartz  is  soft,  ia  taken  out  without  blasting,  and  ail  in  the  pay  chimneys 
is  crashed.  It  ia  eoctiaeted  through  a  tunnel  100  feet  long,  and  the  extraction 
aiidtimn8potiationtothefluUdonoioostmoiethan75o0ntsperton.  Theaversge 
yield  is  $12  per  ton,  and  1^  total  yield  has  been  $66,0O0l  Theos  is  a  24Hitomp 
mill,  which  began  work  in  Beoember,  1866. 

The  gold  is  caught  by  amalgamatioD  in  the  mortar  and  an  the  copper  aprons, 
■ad  the  blanket  lands  ass  jrround  in  a  Whesler  and  Bandall  pan. 

GoLDSV  Gaxb^— *The  Golden  Gate  miae  at  Baund  vi^ley  is  on  a  vein  four 
fcet  wide,  maiiinff  northeast  aad  southwest,  and  eottkig  aovess  the  slates.  A 
depth  of  60  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drMto  have  beea  ran  70  feet  in  pay  ail 
the  way.  The  average  yield  has  been  $23.  There  is  aa  dghi-stamp  mill,  driven 
by  water.  It  bqgaa  to  ma  about  the  Istof  June  ef  tkiayear,  before  which  time 
the  quarts  was  worked  ia.  a  custom  milL 

DuoB  AJn>  BiFUJttoa.'--JA  Dixie  ca&on  there  are  three  custom  mills,  one 
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et  eight,  on«  of  mx,  and  one  of  lour  itempfl.  All  w«ra  Meeted  4a  woik  daiias 
which  did  not  pay. 

The  Btillfiog  mine  at  Rodh  cteek  is  on  a  vem  eight  feet  wide,  fonning  east 
aud  west.  A  depth  of  130  feet  has  been  reaobed,  and  ditfts  have  been  run  200 
feet  on  tlie  lode.  The  qnaitz  yiekls  $8  groee  and  $3  net.  The  mill  has  12  Btamps, 
goes  by  steam,  and  was  built  in  1865. 

Light  akd  Callahak. — Light's  mine,  in  Oeneiee' valler,  is  on  a  vein  two 
feet  and  a  half  wide,  ranning  cast  and  westi  The  qoarti  is  taken  ont  of  an  onen 
cnt.  40  feet  long  and  30  feet  deep,  and  the  yield  is  tl8  per  ton.  The  mill  nas 
eigtit  stamps,  goes  by  water,  and  was  built  this  year. 

'Callalian's  mine,  in  Indian  valley,  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and 
to  the  same  length,  in  pay  all  the  way.  Some  of  tlile  rock  crashed  at  Gostom 
mills  hss  yielded  $12  50. 

Premium  and  Sparks. — ^Tho  Premium  mine  has  been  opened  by  a  shaft  125 
feet  deep,  and  by  a  drift  of  50  feet.  Some  rieh  spedmens  have  been  obtained, 
and  rock  cnished  at  custom  mills  yielded  $19. 

l^ie  Sparks  and  Halsted  muie  at  Gianite  Basin  is  on  a  vmn  eight  feet  wide. 
A  12-stamp  steam  mill  is  going  up.        ^ 

INDIAN  Vaxlet. — The  Indian  Valley  mine  is  on  a  vein  six  feet  wide,  ranning 
east  and  west,  and  dipping  to  the  south.  A  depth  of  280  feet  has  been  reachedi 
and  drifts  have  beeii  mn  200  feet  on  the  vein.  The  rook  is  hard,  and  yields 
$18  per  ton.  There  c^e  two  mills ;  one  of  16  stamps,  driven  b^  water,  and  another 
of  12  stamps,  driven  by  steam.  The  mills  have  been  rmmmg  since  1864>  and 
the  general  yield  per  week  has  been  $2,200. 

Greeitvtllb. — ^At  Greenville  the  Union  and  McGMlan  Oonpany  are  working 
a  vein  two  feet  and  a  half  wide.  Th^  have  gone  down  190  feety  and  mn  160 
on  the  vein.  There  are  two  pay  chimneys,  each  about  30  feet  lon^,  dip^ung  to 
the  west  The  company  has  two  mills,  each  of  eight  vtuofSj  bnt  the  supply  of 
quartz  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  running  more  than  half  the  time.  The 
company  are  building  a  mill  of  16  stamps  to  work  a  datm  on  the  CaledoniaaL 
lode. 


8K0TI$V   XIT. 

ALPINE    COtTNTT. 

This  county,  situate  on  the  summit  and  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada^ 
and  on  ^oxb  makini^  out  from  the  latter^  is^  as  its  name  denotes,  ragged,  moun- 
tainonsy  and  truly  Alpine  in  its  oztemal  featnies  and  utuation.  The  Siena, 
along  its  western  border,  rises  to  on  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet  Silver 
mountain^  a  short  range  ranoDing  north  and  south  across  its  oentm,  is  nearly 
as  elevated.  Even  the  lowest  valleys  have  an  altitode  of  soarcely  less  than 
5,000  feet,  many  of  them  Ijring  much  higher.  As  a  ooaseqamce  the  climate 
in  the  winter  is  rigorous,  the  anew  falling  eady  and  lying  on  the  mountains, 
where  it  falls  to  a  great  depth,  until  midsamniez.  Even  in  the  lowest  and 
most  sheltered  valleys  it  usually  falls  to  tlie  depth  of  several  inches^  lyii^g  some- 
times for  two  jor  three  rocrn the  in  the  winter. .  The  weather  dming  the  summer, 
without  being  eaoessively  hot,  is  warm;  that  of  ihe  later  raring  and  the  fall 
months  isdeh^htfoL  Skowersare  more  tequent here dmaj^tne^ season  than 
west  of  the  SieTta^  or  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  lying  to  the  east.  Owing  to  this, 
vegetation  keeps  greel^  until  a  later  period  in  the  summer,.  The  grass, of  which 
there  b  a  good  <kal,  afibrds  by  its  saccnlence  exoalient  paetarage.  Thare  is 
but  little  agricultural  land  in  tho  count/,  though  a  number  of  smaU  valleys  pro- 
dnce  fine  crops  of  hay,  grain,  and  vegetables.    Almost  the  entire  region  is  cov« 
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•red  ^vkh  hekry  fpioote  of  pina  and  fir,  from  whidb  immaaBe  qoaatitieB  of  lumber 
and  firewood  are  made  every  season.  Five  milUon  feet  of  aaw^loga  and  6^000 
oofds  of  wood  are  floated  down  the  Cotson  rirer  amraally  for  the  me  of  the 
OomBtoflk  mmeB.  On  the  Sierra  Nerada,  within  the  Hmita  of  this  county,  are  a 
nomber  of  email  kkes  of  the  greatest  purity  and  eoldness,  ihe  watei's  of  whieh 
are  enpplied  by  the  mating  mows.  These  k^kes  are  the  souross  of  several  oon* 
siderabie  streams,  &»  Carson  river^ronmng  north  into  Nevada^  and  the  Stanislaus 
and  Mokelumne,  west  into  California,  h^iiiff  here.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  creeka^  tributaries  to  the  Carson,  whicb,  with  the  latter,  supply  a  very 
extensive  water  power  and  means  of  iirigation.  Alpine  eontains  a  number  of 
small  towns,  of  which  Kongsburg,  the  eoonty  seat,  Monitor,  and  Markleeviile 
are  tbe  principal.  The  jSopulation  of  the  ooimty  is  about  2,000.  There  are 
ihree  quarts  nmls  in  this  county,  carrying  26  stamps,  and  costing  in  the  aggre- 
gate aboot  8100,000$  13  saw-mills,  oarryii^  Id  saws,  and  having  a  capacity  to 
out  112^000  Ibet  daily;  aggregate  cost  about  $100,000.  Considering  its  small 
population  and  ragged  smlace,  this  county  is  well  supplied  with  good  wagon 
roads,  havii^  one  leading  across  the  mountains  connecting  the  principal  towns 
with  the  Big  Tree  load  running  to  Stockton,  and  several  others,  built  at  heavy 
expeiiBe;.one  of  which  runs  to  Carson  valley/ there  uniting  with  the  road  to 
Virginia  City,  and  also  with  that  leading  over  the  Sierra  to  Sacramento  %ia 
Placerville.  The  inhabitants  of  Alpine  have  displayed  much  enterprise  in  road 
building,  having,  for  their  means,  expended  more  money  and  labor  on  these 
improvements  than  any  other  commnmity  in  the  States  The  first  alver-bearing 
lodes  were  discovered  in  tins  r^on  in  1861,  since  which  time  14  different  dis^ 
tricts  have  been  organized  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  in  some  of  which  a 
large  number  of  ledges  have  been  located  and  much  exploratory  work  done^ 
whUe  in  others  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  metaUiferpns  vei])s  here  are  usually 
f4  eood  sise,  many  of  them  verv  Ift^e^  being  from  30  to  80  feet  thick  on  the 
sor&ce,  and  occasioDally  much  farmer.  The  most  of  them,  however,  range  from 
6  to  10  feet  in  tiuokness,  running  m  a  generally  north  and  south  direction,  with 
a  trend  to  the  southeast  in  conformity  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  Sierra. 
The  vein^-stone  consists  of  quartz  and  carbonate  ci  lime.  The  country  rock  is 
composed  of  pcrphyry,  granite,  trap,  and  slate.  None  of  the  lodes  carry  rich 
ores  on  or  near  the  siofiioe,  necessitating  deep  development  before  any  considera- 
ble bodies  of  a  snlBeiently  high  grade  for  milling  can  be  obtained ;  acircuni- 
stance  tha*  has  tended  greatly  to  rSard  the  advancement  of  the  mining  interest 
m  Una  county,  oapitaUsts  ovcriooking  tbe  masterly  character  of  the  lodes  and 
the  unrivalled  advantages  for  the  cbeap  reduction  of  the  ores  enjoyed  here,  and 
investing  in  mines  much  less  fitvoiably  situated  siinply  because  they  carried 
small  quantities  of  rich  cnre  in  their  upper  portions.  Left  thus  without  aid,  tbe 
miners  of  this  county  have  not  been  able>  with  their  Ibnited  means,  to  develop 
mere  than  a  few  of  their  claims  to  a  productive  point,  although  a  number  of 
yeajB  have  elapsed  since  operations  were  commenced  here.  Ajaol^er  evil  has 
been  the  want  of  concei^ratioa  of  labor,  their  efforts  having  been  spent  in 
attempts  at  operating  too  great  a  number  of  lodes,  thereby  defeating  the  thor- 
ongb  devetopment  of  any.  But  bendes  these  superficial  and  ineffectual  labors, 
several  worn  looking  to  deep  eocploiBtion  have  been  planned,  some  of  which, 
though  involving  heavy  expenditures  of  labor  and  mon^y,  have  been  carried 
almost  to  completion.  The  aggregate  amount  of  tunnelling  done  in  the  county 
is  very  large,  many  of  these  works  being  from  500  to  1,000  feet  long.  Owing 
to  the  i»ecipitous  character  of  the  mountains  in  which  most  of  the  lodes  are 
situated,  the  method  of  their  exploration  by  tunnels  has  been  generally  adopted. 
Their  declivities  in  many  places  are  so  steep  that  a  depth  beneath  the  crop- 
mi^  is  attained  equal  to  tne  length  of  the  tunnel  when  it  reaches  the  ledge. 
This  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  Silver  Mountain  district,  where  a  number  of 
tunnels,  some  of  them  well  advanced,  are  expected  to  tap  the  lodes  for  which 
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ih^y  are  being  dnven  ai  depths  vdxying  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  iriuuh  viU  also 
be  about  their  bxdzontal  length*  The  mouotauifl  near  KdiiigBbargy  In  whidh  a 
great  many  lodes  are  eitiiafced,  vary  ia  height  fit)m  2,000  to  3,000  feet.  The  main 
ranges  a  little  fiirdier  back  axe  much  higher.  The  ores  of  this  county  axe 
very  diverufied*  eanying,  besides  the  pieoieas  metals,  copper,  lead,  antimony^ 
arsenic,  &a,  a  oombination  thai  lenders  them  z«&actary  and  oostly  d£  ssducticm: 
roasting  and  careful  amalgamation,  and,  in  some  cases,  smeLting,  are  processea 
necessary  to  success.  The  croppings  generally  show  by  assay  free  gold,  together 
with  gold  and  silver  in  onnbination  with  iron  pyiites,  which  latter  gives  place  to 
copper  as  depth  is  attained.  Some  veins  contain  so  largea  percentage  of  this  metal 
as  to  justly  bring  their  contOQts  under  the  class  of  argentiferous  copper  ores, 
which  can  be  snc^ssfolly  treated  only  by  smelting,  for  which  there  exist  here 
the  greatest  fadlities,  wood  being  nearly  everywhere  abundant.  Much  of  this  ore, 
it  is  believed,  contains  enough  of  copper  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of  mining  and 
reduction.  After  much  experimenting  with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  moda 
for  treating  the  ores  of  this  county,  this  end  is  thought  to  have  been  recently 
attained,  and  the  product  of  bullion,  though  still  small,  is  steady  and  constantly 
increasing,  amounting  at  the  present  to  between  $7,000  and  $8»000  monthly* 
From  the  energy  displayed  in  efforts  to  overcome  the  rebellious  elemifints  pree* 
ent  in  these  ores,  and  to  further  the  development  of  the  mines,  there  is  reason 
for  believii^  that  thisamount  will  be  increased  the  coming  year.  The  most  eiBcient 
plan,  and  that  at  present  adojKted,  for  the  management  of  these  ores  is,  after  Idln* 
drying  and  croshingy  to  roast  and  then  amalgamate  them  by  the  Freibm^  barrel  pro* 
cess.  The  following  prices  paid  by  mill  companies  lor  ore  indicatosits  vakie  for  pu> 
poses  of  reduction :  Kustel  &  U^nay  contnucted  with  the  Morning  Star  Company 
last  year  to  pay  them  $17  50  for  10,000  tons  of  ore  from  their  mine  at  Mognl,  the 
purchasers  extracting  the  ore  at  their  own  cost  The  Washington  HiU  CkNnpany 
have  contracted  to  pay  $100  per  ton  for  100  tons  of  first-lass  ore  to  be  delivered 
from  the  IXL  mine,  in  the  Silver  Mountain  district  The  ores  from  the  Tarshisk 
mine,  near  the  town  of  Monitor,  are  found  to  yield,  with  oarefrd  treatment,  over  $200 
per  ton;  and  it  is  thought  there  axe  other  lodes  here  tibe  ores  from  whidb,  by  a 
careful  selection,  will  turn  out  nearly  as  welt  The  Tacshish  lode  is  of  lai^ 
dimensions,  the  tunnel  now  in  course  of  excavaticn  having  penetrated  it  90  fMt 
without  reaching  the  back  wall.  The  ores^  a  laige  portion  of  which  are  of  higk 
grade,  lie  in  bandies  or  ohimneys,  and,  if  devaloped  to  its  fullest  capacity,  thAce 
is  no  doubt  but  this  mine  could  be  made  to  yield  ore.enongk  to  keep  a  laige- 
Bzed  mill  in  steady  supply.  There  is  at  present  auich  activity  in  several 
mining  diaixicts  in  this  county,  work  having  been  renmed  upon  a  number 
of  claims  for  some  timie  neglected,  and  being  pushed  with  inoreased  efoerej 
upon  others ;  and  ihere  can  be  no  question  but  the  business  of  cnning  will  muud 
greater  progress  in  future  than  it  nas  heretolore  dene  in  this  region.  In  the 
matter  of  wood  and  water  there  is  not  a  county  in  the  State  better  situated  than 
Alpine^  the  facilities  for  the  cheap  exploitation  of  the  mineral  lodes  are  great ; 
while  frnghts,  owing  to  its  proxunxty  to  the  pdndpal  points  of  si^yply,  are 
much  lower  than  in  almost  any  other  mining  district  east  of  tbe  Siena.  The 
water  power  in  this  county  is  ample  lor  the  propulsion  of  several  thoi»and  stampsy 
while  timber,  both  for  fuel  and  lumber^  is  present  ininexfaanstablasi^y. 
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gBCTIOK  IT. 

LASSEN  COUNTT. 

Thia  eooB^y  eieotod  from  Hoibmi  in  1864,  liesnMxi  and  to  the  east  of  tbe 
Sierra  Nevada  mountaina.  It  is  named  after  Fster  LflBsen,  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  northeastern  Galifomia,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1859  while 
exploring  the  northwestern  portions  of  Nevada  for  silver  mines,  then  supposed 
to  exist  m  that  region.  The  connty  contains  bnt  a  small  population— -only  about 
1,500.  It  was  organized  because  of  the  isolated  situation  of  the  inhabitants, 
separated  by  the  Siena  from  the  connty  seat  of  Plumas.  The  votes  polled  in  ' 
1864  numbered  554;  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property  now  in  the  county 
is  estimated  at  about  tSOO^OOO — ^a  large  amount^  consideiing  the  limited  num- 
ber of  people  it  contains.  The  western  portion  of  the  county  is  covered  by  the 
Biecra  Nevada;  the  remainder  eonsists  of  rouged  and  barren  hiUs,  sage  plains^ 
and  alkali  flats,  with  a  small  extent  of  rich  viuley  lands.  The  Sierra  is  heavily 
timbered  quite  to  its  base.  Heading  in  tliese  mountains  are  a  number  of  fine 
streansy  of  which  Susan  liver.  Willow,  and  Elision  creeks  are  the  principal.  They 
afibfd  exteoflive  propulsive  power  and  water  for  irrigation,  to  both  which  uses  they 
are  largely  applied.  These  streams  run  into  Honey  lake,  a  shallow  body  of  water 
h^iog  on  the  eaatem  bordec  of  the  county,  and  which,  though  it  covered  a  large  area 
some  years  since,  is  now  nearly  dried  up.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  its  water,  or  what 
Iktle  14  lefty  iselighUyalkaliiie  to  tte  taste.  Along  itsehoresareone  ortwo  spots 
of  tale  manh ;  ui»  vest  is  high  and  barren.  Nearly  all  the  valuable  land  in  the 
ooim^  lies  in  Honey  Lake  vuley,  a  fertile  and  well-watered  tract  of  some  50,000 
oar  60,000  acres^  lying  between  the  base  of  the  Sierra  and  the  lake.  It  is  all 
taken  up  and  enclosed^  the  greater  part  being  under  cultivation  or  appropriated 
to  hay-making  and  pasturage.  Much  stock  is  kept  here,  besides  large  quantities 
of  gniin  of  eveiy  deaeription  raised  annually.  Wheat,  barley,  lye,  and  com  g^w 
luxoiiantlyy  andy  with  irrigation,  yield  hyqgely.  Vegetables  thrive  and  most  unds 
of  firoits  mature  without  diffienlty.  Cattle  here  require  neither  stabling  nor  fodder 
daring  tLs  winter  j  even  work  waimais  keep  in  good  condition  feeding  on  the  rich 
anoduent  gcaflsea  of  the  valley.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  good  timber  close 
at  band,  the  most  of  the  fencing  is  made  of  posts  and  boards^  and  the  houses  of 
the  settlers  for  the  same  reason  are  large  and  substantial.  Good  lumber  can 
be  obtained  at  the  mills  here  at  about  $20  per  thousand.  In  Long  valley,  a 
small  pofTtion  of  which  is  in  this  oounty,  thei^e  is  also  a  little  good  agricultural  and 
pastnre  land.  Honey  Lake  valley  received  its  name  from  the  quantity  of  honey 
dewy  a  sweet  and  visdd  subetanoe  precipitated  from  the  atmosphere  during  the 
spring  and  early  soBuaer  months.  The  climate  in  this  valley  is  extremely  mild 
and  ^pfoeoblei  the  heat  of  tho  summer  is  moderate,  and  but  little  snow  falls 
during  tbe  winter.  There  is  a  group  of  hot  springs  near  the  head  of  the  valley, 
some  of  whioh  are  very  large,  and  one  so  deep  that  its  bottom  has  never  been 
reaehed  by  sounding.  It  boils  with  such  firy  that  the  water  leaps. seveial 
fset  high.  The  othos  axe  not  so  hot,  though  all  are  impregnated  with  u-on, 
ahuuy  soda,  or  other  mineral  substances.  The  only  town  of  any  size  in  the 
eounty  ia  Suaaavilley  the  conntv  seat,  in  which  there  is  a  flourishing  school,  a 
choichy  and  many  large  and  well-built  houses.  The  county  contains  seven  saw* 
mills,  running  11  saws  aikl  capable  of  cutting  50,000  feet  of  lumber  daily. 
They  are  propelled  by  water,  and  cost  in  the  aggregate  over  $50,000.  There 
aie  also  two  &»ur  mills,  having  three  run  of  stone  and  capacity  for  grinding  90 
banels  of  Qaoi  daily.  They  are  driven  by  water  and  cost  about  812,000. 
There  aare  20  mileB  of  watmr  ditabes,  buUt  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  and  several  wagon 
roads  within  the  limits  of  the  oounty,  leading  ov«:  the  Sierra  into  California. 
Laasen  contains  no  quartz  mills,  though  there  are  numerous  ore-bearing  veins  of 
both  the  nseftil  and  the  predous  metals  in  the  county.    The  most  of  these  are 
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foand  in  the  mountains  adjacent  to  and  west  of  Honey  Lake  valley,  where  plaoer 
diggings  and  aariferons  qnar^  were  discovered  in  1862,  at  which  time  the  ^nner 
were  quite  extensively  worked  and  paid  fair  waffes.  Some  of  these  quarts  vaina 
also  carry  silver,  and  various  working  tests  made  on  a  small  scale  tend  to  show 
that  those  veins  may  yet  be  profitably  worked  on  a  hwe  aoale,  aa  ike  ores  can 
be  cheaply  reduced^  owing  to  an  abondance  of  wood  and  water  in  the  vidnity  of 
the  mines. 


SBCTIOH   lYI, 

STANISLAUS,  FKESNO,  TULARE,  MESCEDK,  AND  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTIES. 

Stanislaits  has  a  sectional  area  of  1,228  square  miles,  consisting  chiefly  of 
agrioultnral  lands.  Fopnlation  in  1860,  2,245;  estimated  in  1866,  3,460; 
assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1866,  (1,026,216.* 

The  principal  towns  are  Knight's  Ferry,  the  connty  seat,  on  the  Btanislaas 
liver,  where  it  debonchee  on  the  main  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  Lagrange.  The 
business  of  the  county  is  mostly  centred  in  these  towns.  At  Knight's  Ferry 
there  are  valuable  quarries  of  sandstone.  The  freighting  bn&uiess  of  this  connlj 
amounts  to  4,444^  tons-t 

Fresno. — ^This  county,  to  the  south  of  Mariposa  and  Meroed,  in  eeetional 
area  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  State,  reaching  £rom  the  Coast  range  to 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  State,  containing  9,240  square  miles ;  of  this  about 
444,800  acres  aue  agricultural  lands  of  superior  quality.  The  population  of 
Fresno  in  1860  was  4,605;  estimated  in  1866,  1,680;  aasessed  valuationi 
f81 1,716,  in  1865;  in  1866,  $826,000. 

The  copper  mines  in  the  Hamilton  district,  near  the  Ohowchilla  river,  are  no 
doubt  extensive.'  The  lode  is  clearly  defined  for  ten  miles  with  croppings  of 
ereat  richness.  The  shipments  of  copper  from  this  district  will,  H  is  believed, 
in  time  rival  that  from  Gopperopolis.  At  present  the  shipments  are  light,  as  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  Ban  Francisco  is  t80  per  ton,  which  makes  copper 
mining  in  this  county  unprofitable  at  present.  With  fadlitiee  for  transportation 
by  way  of  Knight's  Ferry,  and  thence  by  the  proposed  Stockton  and  Oopper* 
epolis  railroad  to  Stockton,  copper  ores  will  eventually  bear  shipment 

The  down  freights  from  this  connty,  principally  from  the  Ohowchilla  mines, 
were,  in  1865, 1,800  tons.  Two  oth^  mines  shipped  by  way  of  the  Ban  JoaqmA 
120  tons  per  month,  but  there  is  little  doing  now,  owing  to  the  depreclalion  in 
the  business  of  copper  mining.  The  up  freights  to  Foit  Miller  are  875  tons  per 
annum ;  the  total  freights  to  and  from  this  county  probably  amount  to  2,675  tons. 

Tulare. — ^The  county  of  Tulare,  to  the  south  of  Fresno,  contamed  in  1860 
a  population  of  4,638;  estimated  in  1866,  4,890;  an  assessed  valuation  in  18611 
of  $1,306,880;  in  1866,  $1,299,379;  agricultural  products  for  1865,  $616,890: 
a  sectional  area  of  7,181  square  miles,  of  which  about  200,604  acres  are  good 
agricultural  lands,  the  rest  mountain  and  tule  lands.  There  are  gold  veins  in 
this  county  which  are  now  being  developed,  and  which  will  increaee  the  preeent 
freights  .to  a  large  amount.  The  freights  for  1865  were  as  follows:  Up  freights, 
2,750  tons;  down  freights,  409  tons;  total,  3,159  tons. 

There  is  no  outlet  for  the  northern  portion. 

Mrhcede. — ^West  of  Mariposa  connty  lies  Mercede,  mosdy  an  agricultiiral 
county,  the  central  and  Western  portion  of  which  has,  to  some  extent,  an  outlet 
on  Uie  Saa  Joaquin  river.     Sectional  area,  1,384  square  miles;  popnhttion  in 

1860,  1,141;  estimated  in  1866,  1,980;  real  and  personal  property,  •816,S18; 
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principal  ehipfiiiig  points  for  up  fireiglit^  Merced  Falls  and  Snellingsville,  six 
mike  below.  Here,  as  well  as  at  Knight's  Feny  and  Lagrange,  on  the  Tuo- 
limine^  is  a  large  amount  of  water  powOT,  capable  of  beiiig  nsed  at  a  little  exp.)QSe, 
and  which  will  at  no  distant  day  be  tamed  to  good  account  lYeighting  busiuesa 
of  this  oonnty,  662  tons.* 

8as  J0AQrUiK.-*-Th6  seotional  aroa  of  this  oonnty  is  1,452  square  miles, 
(929,280  aGrBS,>  about  one^ird  of  which  is  agricnltaial,  the  rest  foot-hills 
and  tnle  lands.?  The  iigricultnral  prodnotsin  1864  amounted  to  $4,445,058; 
assessed  yalaation  in  1865,  $14,986,615;  population  in  1860,  8,434;  estimated 
population  in  1866^  17,140;  real  and  personal  propwty  in  1866,  $5,275,0164' 


SECTI09  XYII. 

INYO    COUNTY. 

This  county  was  ereoted  in  1866.  The  territoTy  was  taken  from  Tulare  and 
Mono  counties,  and  lies  on  the  border  of  the  Great  Mohave  Desert,  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range  of  mountains.  With  the  exception  of  a  considerable  strip  of  arable 
land  along  Owen's  river,  and  some  fertile  spots  at  the  entrance  of  the  ravines 
that  make  up  into  the  Bierra,  the  country  is  arid  and  barren.  Except  the 
portion  lying  on  the  Bierra,  and  some  scattered  groves  of  piiion  on  the  range 
east  of  Owen's  valley,  the  country  is  also  destitute  of  timber.  The  only  water, 
save  a  few  small  springs,  consists  of  that  fiojving  through  Owen's  river  and  the 
streams  that,  falling  from  the  mountains  to  the  west,  feed  it  or  rim  into  the  lake 
that  receives  its  waters.  Owen's  valley,  over  a  hundred  miles  long  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  from  10  to  15  wide,  lies  idong  the  western  border  of  the  county, 
having  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  on  the  west  and  the  Monach6  dimin  on  the 
east  These  mountains  cover  three-fourths  of  its  area  and  give  to  the  county  a 
ragged  and  diversiiied  aspect.  The  tillable  land  along  the  river  is  not  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  but  as  it  reaches  the  entire  length  of  the  valley 
it  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  60,000  or  70,000  acres,  the  most  of  it  very 
fertile  and  capable,  with  irrigation,  of^'owing  every  kind  of  fruit,  grain,  and 
vegetables  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  This  strip  of  land  is  covered  in  its  natural 
state  with  a  ooarae,  wiiy  grass,  not  fit  for  making  first  quah'ty  of  hay,  though  the 
cultivated  grasses  could  eaaly  be  domesticated  here.  They  are  found  to  grow 
leadily  when  planted  after  the  manner  of  grain.  The  rest  of  the  valley,  like 
the  surrounding  country,  is  nothing  but  a  sage  barren,  producing,  besicies  the 
artemesiay  only  a  little  bunch  grass,  with  a  few  shrubs  almost  as  worthless  as  the 
sage  itself.  The  river,  running  through  the  middle  of  the  valley,  is  deep,  nar- 
row, and  crooked,  and  has  a  swift  current,  which,  with  its  generally  marshy  banks, 
renders  fording  difficult.  In  the  summer,  during  the  mating  of  the  snow  on  the 
monntiuns,  it  overflows  its  banks  in  many  places,  particularly  the  tule  lands,  of 
wbich  there  are  good  deal  along  its  borders.  The  mountain  streams,  after  flowing 
out  into  the  valhsy  a  diort  distonce,  spread  out  over  the  surface,  irrigatrog  it  and 
producing  lacge  patches  of  clover.  These  spots  were  the  favorite  abodes  of  the 
Indians,  who  planted  a  variety  of  roots,  grasses,  and  other  vegetable  comestibles, 
which  they  irrigated,  conveying  the  water  ^through  small  ditches  and  channels 
formed  with  mm,  often  quite  a  distance.  In  the  possession  of  the  whites  they 
will  soon  be  convefted  into  luxuriant  gardens,  orchards,  and  grain  fields.  Along 
Owen's  valley  theire  are  already  a  large  number  of  fine,  weU  stocked,  and  culti- 
"vated  fiurms,  many  thousand  bushels  of  grain  having  been  raised  there,  besides 
batter  and  cheese  made  for  several  years  past.    Five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
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of  giain  wore  laiaed  last  year,  aad  eitill  large^qaaiititieBt]ii8«  Tfaese  fatms  witik 
proper  culture  prodube  as  abandantlj  as  the  rioneet  rallej  lands  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  the  yield  (^  wheat  and  barley  being  often  ai  the  raite  of  40  and  50  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Catde  keep  fat  here  running  in  the  pastures  the  year  round,  no  stabling  . 
or  fodder  being  required.  The  population  of  the  county,  for  several  years  greatly 
diminished  on  aceotnt  of  Indian  ^flSicnlties,  is  now  about  2,000,  having  increased 
largely  within  the  past  six  or  eight  months  on  aoooantof  the  very  flattering 
prospects  of  the  mines.  The  assessable  property  is  estimated  at  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  both  the  populatioii  and  wealth 
of  the  county  will  be  laigely  augmented  hofreafter.  A  ifumber  of  towns  hav« 
been  laid  out,  some  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  and  others  in  Owen's  valley, 
but  none  of  them  have  yet  attained  any  great  size.  Bend  City,  San  Carlos, 
and  Independence  are  in  the  valley,  Kearsarge  City  being  10  miles  west  6f 
Independence  and  near  the  famous  mines  of  that  name.  Lake  City,  laid  out  in 
1862,  is  at  the  south  end  of  Owen's  Big  Lake.  It  contained  quite  a  population 
at  one  time,  but  is  now  nearly  deserted.  Bend  City  and  San  Carlos  also  contain 
fewer  inhabitants  than  they  did  several  years  since.  The  late  accessions  to  the 
population  are  mostly  in  the  mining  districts.  Independence,  the  county  seati 
is  a  growing  and  thrifty  town,  with  a  school  and  other  evid^ces  of  progreSK 
Fort  Independence,  the  militaiy  post  near  by,  adds  much  to  the  business  of  the 
place,  there  being  at  all  times  several  companies  of  troops  stationed  hexe.  Th6 
fort  is  a  well-bnilty  comfortable  structure,  with  well-improved  grounds  and  out^ 
buildings  alH)ut  it.  Mount  Whitney,  the  hi^^hest  peak  in  the  Siena  Nevada,  and 
claimed  to  be  the  most  elevated  land  in  the  United  States,  is  over  15,000  feet 
high,  and  lies  if^dthin  the  limits  of  Inyo  county*  There  are  several  other  peaks 
in  the  neighborhood  ranging  from'  10,000  to  14,000  in  height  Snow  lies  on 
some  of  these  peaks  all  summer.  The  whole  range  is  coy^^  nearly  to  its 
base  during  the  winter  season,  though  but  little  snow  lies  in  the  vaUey  duikm 
the  coldest  weather.  The  summers  here  are  hot,  the  thermometer  standing  mu<£ 
of  the  time  at  100^  in  the  shade,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
weather  is  mild  and  pleasant  But  little  rain  or  snow  fails,  ecoept  on  the 
mountains,  rend^ing  the  county  extremely  arid  and  making  irrigation  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  the  crops.  For  introducing  water  upon  the  land  many  small 
ditches  havs  been  dug,  also  some  of  larger  dimensions :  one,  the  San  Cailo8| 
taking  water  from  Owen's*  river,  is  15  miles  long  and  cost  $30,000.  Tbttce 
are  two  saw-mills  and  nine  quartz  mills  in  the  county.  The  former  are  driven 
by  water,  are  capable  of  cutting  about  10,000  feet  of  lumber  daily,  and  coat 
$7,000.  Seven  of  the  quartz  mills  are  driven  by  steam  and  two  by  water 
power.  The  whole  carry  about  100  stamps  and  cost  nearly  $400,000.  Some 
of  these  mills  were  erected  several  years  a^,  at  a  time  when  the{Ht>per  mode  of 
treating  the  ores  in  this  region  were  but  ill  understood,  and  as  a  consequence 
proved  failures.  Most  of  them  gave  up  after  a  few  ineffectual  efforts,  and  have 
remained  idle  ever  mnce.  Those  put  up  more  recently  are  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary appliances  for  the  successful  management  of  the  ores,  and  have  mostly  been 
operated  with  satisfactory  results.  Besides  these  mills  there  are  about  20  arrae- 
tras  running  in  the  county.  One  flour  mill  has  lately  been  buDt  in  the  valley, 
and  the  grain  crop  being  large,  will  no  doubt  do  a  prosperous  business.  This 
county  is  reached  from  California  by  several  good  roads;  one  from  Los  Angeles, 
which  entering  Owen's  valley  from  the  south,  is  unimpeded  by  snow  at  ell  sear 
sons.  With  tne  exception  of  a  few  miles  of  desert  it  is  a  good  road,  nearly 
level,  and  the  one  over  which  most  of  the  freight  has  h6retof<»e  been  taken  in. 
Another  coming  in  from  the  State  of  Nevada  enters  tins  valley  at  its  nortbem 
extremity,  and,  though  most  employed  for  transporting  goods  intended  for  the 
northern  parts  of  the  county,  is  not  passable  for  teams  on  account  of  snow  duiiitf 
the  winter.  The  other  road,  via  Walker's  Pass,  enters  the  valley  centrally,  and 
though  never  seriously  obstructed  by  snow,  is  vol  much  used  by  teams  on  account 
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of  its  steepness  in  places  and  tbo  great  distance  goods  have  to  be  hauled  on  this 
loate.  Eight  or  10  different  mining  districts  have  first  and  last  been  erected 
inthin  the  limits  of  this  county,  in  all  of  which  there  are  many  metalliferous  lodes 
of  valae^  though  working  tests,  owing  to  the  extremely  rebellious  character  of 
tke  ores,  have  not  as  yet  proved  wholly  satisfactoiy.  The  ores  here  consist 
poostly  of  argentiferous  galena,  and  can  be  successfully  reduced  only  by  smelting, 
a  method  now  generally  adopted  in  most  of  the  districts.  The  mines  arc  »t- 
nated  in  the  two  main  ranges  oi  mountains  running  in  a  northerly  and  south- 
erly course  across  the-  county,  the  Sierra  on  the  west,  and  the  Monaclii  or  Coso 
range  on  the  east.  In  the  latter  is  located  the  Lone  Pine  district,  abounding 
Tiith  veins  var^'ing  in  thickness  from  one  to  40  feet,  nearly  all  carrying  a  gooJl 
grade  of  ore,  much  of  it  yielding,  by  the  nide  smelting  process  now  employed, 
frtna  §50  to  $100  per  ton.  At  present  only  the  richest  ores  are  worked  and  a 
lazge  percentage  of  the  metal  is  lost,  calling  for  more  economical  and  effectual 
modes  of  treatment.  That  these  wijl  soon  be  supplied  seems  probable,  as  the 
attention  of  scientific  miners  and  capitalists  is  now  being  directed  to  that  qv larter. 
The  ores  here  are  to  be  had  in  great  quantityi  and  as  population  is  flowing  into  , 
the  district^  supplying  an  abundance  of  available  labor,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
tke  product  of  bullion  will  be  large  within  a  few  years.  In  the  other  districts, 
except  Kcaxsarge,  and  one  or  two  others,  there  is  but  little  work  being  done, 
though,  as  stated,  they  all  contain  valuable  gold,  silver,  and  coppei^bearing 
lodes.  The  Keai-sarge  district  is  situate  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra, 
here  very  steep,  and  at  a  point  about  12  miles  west  from  Fort  Independence. 
The  lodes  here,  which  are  from  two  to  five  feet  thick,  carry  a  fair  percentage 
of  silver,  whioh  is  their  predominating  metal.  The  lode  of  the  Kearsarge 
Company,  die  most  thoroughly  explored,  contains  ore  of  good  average  grade. 
This  company,  after  erecting  a  10-stamp  mill,  met  with  diiliculty  in  saving  the 
metal  known  to  exist  in  their  ore;  hence  they  have  been  obliged  to  delay  runnuig 
their  mill  imtil  by  varied  experimenting  they  have  determined  the  best  method 
for  its  treatment.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  liberal  returns  will  be  secured, 
as  th^e  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  richness  of  the  ore.  A  tunnel  106  feet  in 
length  has  been  run  to  the  ledge  of  this  company,  opening  it  to  a  depth  of  180 
feet  beneath  the  croppings,  the  side  of  the  mountain  here  approaching  so  near  the 
perpendicnlar.  Other  oompanies  are  at  work  near  the  Kearsarge  opening  their 
clauna,  all  of  which  afford  encouraging  prospects,  and  as  there  are  here  wood  and 
water  in  abundance  this  may  in  time  become  a  prosperous  and  productive  dis- 
trict. In  addition  to  gold  and  silver,  this  county  contains  many  other  metals 
and  minerals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  sulphur,  and  salt,  the  latter  existing  about  a 
small  lake  in  Owen's  valley,  in  such  quantities  that  it  can  always  be  procured 
there  at  a  merely  nemioal  cosL 
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MONO    COUNTY. 

This  county^  like  Lassen  and  Alpine,  lies  upon  and  to  the  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  It  is  very  elevated,  and  constitutes  the  water-shed  between  the  basin  of 
Carson  and  of  Owen's  rivers,  both  of  which  streams,  though  running  in  opposite 
directiona,  have  their  sources  in  this  county.  As  a  consequence,  the  climate  is 
ligozous,  snow  falling  in  the  winter  to  a  great  depth,  even  in  the  valleys,  and  ice 
sometimes  forming  at  night  in  the  summer.  There  is  a  narrow  belt  of  alluvial 
land  along  seyeral  of  the  creeks  falling  from  the  Sien*a  into  Mono  lake,  and  a 
few  thousand  acres  at  the  Big  Meadows  on  Walker  river,  with  some  small  patches 
elaewbere  in  the  county  ^  yet  the  amount  of  arable  land  it  contains  is  small. 
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Some  farming  is  done  at  each  of  these  places.  The  crops  planted  are-  mostly 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  which,  with  careful  cultnre  and  irrigation,  gen- 
erally mature  and  yield  well.  A  large  amount  of  hay  is  cut  every  year  at  the 
Big  Meadows.  Aurora  and  the  most  of  the  mining  camps  in  the  county  got  a 
good  share  of  theu*  supply  there. 

Mono  contains  about  1,000  inhabitants,  scarcely  as  many  as  it  did  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  when  the  placer  mines  gave  empU)3n9aent  to  a  large  number  of  men. 
These  mines,  discovered  in  1857,  were  worked  for  four  or  five  years  thereafter 
with  mnph  profit  to  such  as  held  the  better  class  of  claims,  the  daily  earnings 
varying  fi'om  $5  to  $20  to  the  hand.  The  working  seasons,  however,  were 
somewhat  contracted,  and  the  digging  in  many  places  deep,  while  the  cost  of 
living  was  high,  whereby  the  net  yearly  savings  were  reduced  to  moderate 
rates.  The  mines  lay  in  alluvium  washed  from  the  Sierra  and  lodged  in  a  field 
of  enormous  granite  boulders,  their  area  finally  proving  to  bo  of  no  great  extent, 
which,  after  the  summer  of  1861,  led  to  their  gi*adual  abandonment.  A  town 
named  Monoville  grew  up  at  these  diggings,  w-hich  by  the  census  of  1860  con- 
tained 900  inhabitants,  the  most  of  whom  on  the  discovery  of  the  silver  lodes  a*^ 
Aiuora,  tliat  year,  removed  to  tliat  place,  to  which  also  most  of  the  buildings  at 
Monoville  were  afterwards  transferred.  For  several  years  after  some  phicer 
mining  was  still  canied  on,  but  at  present  there  is  scarcely  anything  being  done 
at  these  diggings.  There  are,  however,  near  them  a  number  of  small  quartz  lodes 
containing  free  gold.  Some  of  these  were  worked  in  1860,  by  means  of  arrastras, 
driven  by  water,  and  for  a  time  good  results  were  obtained ;  but  the  pay  streak 
in  these  lodes  was  very  narrow,  rendering  it  expensive  to  got  out  sufficient  ore  to 
keep  the  arrastras  running,  which  led  to  a  final  cessation  of  work  upon  thenu 
With  more  thorough  development  it  is  thought  these  veins  could  still  bo  worked 
with  remunei-ativo  results.  There  is  water  at  hand  for  driving  a  considerable 
number  of  stamps.  For  supplying  wate'r  to  the  placers  a  ditdi  20  miles  long 
was  built  in  1860,  at  an  expense  of  $75,000,  which  work  might  still  be  made 
available  as  a  power  for  diiving  machinery. 

Mono  lake,  the  pi-incipal  body  of  tvater  in  this  county,  having  been  elsewhere 
described,  it  only  remains  here  to  speak  of  the  numerous  streams  falling  fi'om  the 
Siena,  some  flowing  into  the  lake,  and  othei*s  uniting  in  the  Big  Meadows  and 
forming  the  east  fork  of  Walker  river.  Many  of  them  are  large,  and  by  their 
volume  and  fall  create  an  immense  water-power,  a  porticfi  of  which,  as  they  run 
through  the  finest  of  timber  lands,  has  been  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  machin- 
ery. Mono  contains  a  great  extent  of  pine  and  spnice  forests,  ranging  along  tho 
Eastern  slope  and  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra.  Those  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  Big' 
Meadows  are  the  most  valuable.  Tho  ti*ees  here,  though  not  extremely  large, 
are  straight  and  well  formed.  There  are  eight  saw-mills  in  the  county,  having 
an  average  capacity  to  cut  5,000  feet  of  lumber  daily.  They  are  mostly  driven 
by  steam,  and  cost  frem  $2,000  to  $10,000  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  $35,000. 
A  large  quantity  of  lumber  is  made  hero  every  year,  rrhich  fiuds  a  market  at 
Aurora  and  in  the  adjacent  mining  districts.  There  are  three  qnartz  mills  iu 
the  county,  two  in  tho  Bodio  district  driven  by  steam,  and  one  at  Hot  Springs 
diiven  by  water.  The  former  carry,  the  one  16,  and  the  other  12  stamps,  and 
the  latter  four.     The  entire  cost  of  these  mills  has  been  about  $200,000. 

Tho  only  town  of  any  size  in  Mono  is  Bridgeport,  the  county  seat.  It  is  situate 
at  the  Big  Meadows  on  the  east  fork  of  Walker  river,  and  is  surrounded  with^ 
fine  agricultural  and  hay  lands,  with  a  stretch  of  excellent  timber  a  short  dis- 
tance back  on  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sien*a.  From  Bridgeport  to  Aurora  a  good 
wagon  road  has  been  built,  also  an  expenwve  road  across  the  mountains  to  Stock- 
ton, California.  The  vote  in  this  county  numbers  a  little  over  300  ;  tho  value 
of  real  and  personal  property  is  estimated  at  $400,000.  It  contains  a  number 
of  hot  springs,  one  group,  situate  in  the  foot-hills  en  the  road  to  Stockton,  dis- 
charges a  large  volume  of  boiling  water. '  Mono  is  not  without  valnable  ore- 
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bearing  veins,  both  of  gold  and  silver.     Some  of  these  ,aro  described  in  the 
chapter  on  Esmeralda  coonty,  Nevada,  being  situate  in  the  Blind  Spring  and 
other  districts  lying  partly  in  that  State,  and  paitly  in  California.     In  the 
Bodio  district,  10  miles  east  of  the  connty  seat,  are  some  gold  and  silver-bearing 
lodes,  several  of  which  are  explored  by  means  of  tunnels,  varying  from  300  to 
800  feet  in  length.     There  are  also  two  quartz  mills  in  this  district,  both  of 
which,  having,  as  is  supposed,  overcome,  after  many  ineftectual  and  costly  trials, 
the  difficulties  met  with  in  working  the  ores  here,  are  ndw  in  a  fair  way  of  acbiev- 
ing  success.     Tliat  there  is  some  fair  grade  ore  in  these  lodes  has  been  clearly 
shown,  the  only  trouble  having  been  to  hit  upon  a  proper  mode  for  then*  reduction. 
This  having  now  been  attained,  and  two  well-appointed  mills  placed  upon  the 
ground,  it  may  reasonably  bo  expected  that  some  bullion  will  be  sent  from  this 
district  the  incoming  year.     Within  the  present  year  a  new  district  named  Castle 
Peak,  lying  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Bridgeport,  has  been  erected,  a  large  and 
very  rich  gold-bearing  lode  having  been  found  there.     It  lies  immediately  under 
and  to  the  northeast  of  Castle  Peak,  one  of  the  highest  summits  along  this  portion 
of  the  Sierra.     Very  rich  float  rock  had  been  observed  here,  winch  led  to  the 
prospecting  of  the  locality  and,  after  some  time  spent,  to  the  final  discovery  of 
the  lode  mentioned.    Placer  mining  had  for  some  years  been  carried  on  along 
the  streams  below,  with  success,  the  gold  found  having  been  released  from  this 
large  vein  and  carried  by  the  water  of  these  creeks,  and  deposited  along  their 
banks.     The  most  of  this  mining  has  ^boen  done  by  Chinamen,  a  company  of 
whom  are  still  at  work,  realizing  wages  that  to  these  people  are  satisfactory.    The 
exploration  of  this  recently  discovered  lode  is  now  being  prosecuted,  and  it  gives 
promise  of  proving  a  good  vein.     It  is  situated  at  the  lino  of  contact  between 
two  £AvoTable  formations  for  the  production  of  metal,  granite  and  slate.     Gold 
predominates  in  value,  though  the  lode  is  also  well,  charged  with  sulphurets  of 
silver,  and  from  assays  made  it  is  calculated  that  the  ore  will  yield  by  mill  pro- 
cess, imder  the  most  inexpensive  mode  of  treatment,  &om  $40  to  $60  per  ton. 
The  means  essential  to  an  economical  reduction  of  ores  prevail  here,  the  mines 
being  in  the  midst  of  stately  forests,  with  two  large  creeks — ^Virginia  and  Green 
— ^but  a  conple  of  miles  distant,  affording  sufficient  power  to  caiTy  several  hundred 
stamps.     A  largo  number  of  claims  in  addition  to  the  original  location  havo«beon 
taken  up  on  this  ledge,  and  as  some  of  the  owners  are  possessed  of  energy  and 
means,  it  is  thought  that  operations  will  be  initiated  here  the  coming  season. 
The  erection  of  several  mills  has  been  determined  upon,  the  work  of  exploration 
to  go  on  meantime,  and  it  is  generally  believed  an  active  mining  camp  will  spring 
Qp  here  next  summer. 


SECTION    XII. 

MINING    DITCHES. 

Ditches  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  mining  of  California.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  without  them  the  mines  of  the  State  would  be  relatively  insig- 
nificant. At  least  four-fifths  of  the  gold  is  obtained  with  the  assistance,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  ditch  water.  There  are  very  few  springs  in  the  mining  regions,  the 
bed  rock  being  usually  slate  with  perpendicular  cleavage,  through  which  the  water 
soaks  down  to  the  lowest  levels.  The  permanent  streams  are  Ibimd  only  at  long 
intervals,  and  run  in  deep,  steep,  and  narrow  channels.  Nature  has  fumished 
no  adequate  supply  of  water  near  the  surface  for  towns  or  for  quartz  mills  j  so 
they,  as  well  ae  the  hydraulic  pipes  and  sluices,  must  depend  upon  ditch  water, 
which  thus  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  th'e  production  of  four-fifths,  perhaps 
nineteen-twentietbs  of  the  geld.    It  is  fortunate  that  the  mountain  ridge  east  of 
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the  mining  district  rises  high  into  the  region  of  snow,  where  the  moistfire  that 
falls  from  the  atmosphere  in  winter  is  condensed  and  retained  until  summer  and 
fall.     But  without  the  ditches  this  moisture  would  .do  little  good  to  the  miners, 
since  there  are  few  camps  near  springs  or  on  the  immediate  banks  of  constant ' 
streams. 

Expe:3TSIVE  Construction. — The  first  experiments  in  ditching  iu  1850  were 
magnificently  successful.  The  canals  were  short  and  snaall,  and  the  water  wa£ 
either  sold  at  a  very  high'  price,  or  was  used  in  working  out  rich  claims.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  several  years  for  little  ditches  to  repay  the  cost  of  construction 
in  a  couple  of  months.  It  was  supposed  that  the  right  to  the  water  of  a  good 
stream  would  be  worth  a  fortune.  The  merchants  in  each  town  considered  it 
their  interest  to  encourage  and  assist  the  miners  to  bring  in  water,  so  as  to  increase 
the  population,  g6ld  production,  and  trade.  Tha  country  ws&  full  of  enterprise 
and  money,  for  which  there  was  not  much  other  use.  Numerous  ditch  companies 
were  formed  to  bring  water  from  the  elevated  regions  in  the  mountains,  and  many 
had  invested  too  much  to  withdraw  before  any  of  them  had  learned  the  business 
before  them  by  experience.  The  work  was  done  when  labor  was  very  high ; 
the  price  for  o^nmion  laborers  being  $S  per  day,  and  lumber  was  $100  per  thousand 
feet.  Before  the  canals  were  finished,  wages  had  fallen  50  per  cent,  or  more,  and 
the  work  done  was  worth  in  the  market  only  half  its  cost  Besides,  in  1851  and 
1852  the  common  price  for  water  was  50  cents  or  81  an  inch,  and  the  ditch  com- 
panies made  their  calculations  upon  charging  those  figures,  but  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ditches  the  best  claims  in  the  ravines  had  been  exhausted,  and  there 
was  not  enough  rich  ground  left  to  pay  high  prices  for  all  the  water. 

Bad  Engineering. — ^The  ditch  companies  did  not  find  good  hydraulic  engi- 
neers. Many  of  the  canals  were  constructed  under  the  influence  of  carpenters 
who  wanted  to  turn  their  skill  in  wood-work  to  account,  and  wherever  it  was 
pyossible  they  constructed  wooden  flumes,  even  in  places  peculiarly  favorable  for 
ditching,  and  where  the  latter  would  have  cost  less  than  fluming.  The  flume 
loses  value  every  year,  while  the  ditch,  by  getting  more  solid,  gains.  The  flume 
must  be  rebuilt  about  once  in  six,  eight,  or  at  most  ten  years,  and  the  ditch, 
never.  The  flume  soon  leaks,  and  the  ditch  after  a  time  loses  veiy  little  by 
leakage. 

High  Plumes. — ^Butthe  mistake  in  constructing  flumes  resting  on  the  ground 
was  little  compared  with  the  loss  suffered  by  constmcting  high  flumes,  which 
were  wonderM  specimens  of  engineering  skill,  and  still  more  wonderful  samples 
of  bad  investments.  It  was  common  to  see  flumes  100  and  200  feet  high,  and 
there  is  one  now  standing  near  Big  Oak  Flat,  in  Tuolumne  county,  256  feet  high. 
These  high  flumes  are  very  costly,  and  are  frequently  blown  down.  The  water 
could,  in  most  cases,  have  been  conveyed  in  iron  pipe,  which  is  much  cheaper, 
and  far  more  durable,  and  in  many  instances  it  could  be  and  has  been  conveyed 
in  ditches,  constructed  at  small  cost  round  the  head  of  a  ravine.  As  the  yield 
of  the  mines  decreased,  the  charge  for  water  became  onerous,  and  the  miners  formed 
combinations  to  compel  a  reduction  of  rates,  and  these  strikes  were  accompanied 
sometimes  by  malicious  injuries  to  ditches  and  flumes. 

Unpeofitable  Investments. — ^The  big  ditches,  almost  without  exception, 
proved  unprofitable.  Some  of  them  have  paid  more  than  their  cost,.but  not  near 
80  much  as  the  same  money  would  have  paid  at  the  current  rates  of  interest.  It 
is  estimated  by  competent  men  that  not  less  than  4(20,000,000  have  been  invested 
in  the  mining  ditches  of  Galifomia,  and  that  their  present  cash  value  is  not  more 
than  $2,000,000.  In  many  cases  they  broke  the  men  who  undertook  them.  Most 
of  them  have  been  sold  by  the  sheriif,  some  of  them  several  times  over ;  breaking 
the  first  purchaser,  as  well  as  the  builders.  Bean's  "History  of  Nevada  County^ 
speaking  of  the  South  Yuba  ditch  as  a  remarkable  work,  says :  '*  While  nearly  all 
the  canal  enterprises  of  the  countrj^  have  passed  from  the  control  of  the  men  who 
conceived  and  executed  them,  the  South  Yuba  canal  remains  a  triumph,  as  well  of 
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the  engineering  as  of  tbe  financial  ability  of  its  inanagere,  still  remaining  in 
possession  of  the  fathers  of  the  enterprise,  and  o^vned  without  an  incumbrance  or 
enemy,  all  the  men  who  assisted  in  any  degree  in  the  construction  of  the  works 
having  long  ago  been  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthiiig." 

DscLiKE  IX  Yaltje. — There  is  a  steady  decline  in  the  value  of  the  ditches, 
as  there  is  a  steady  decrease  in  the  yield  of  the  placer  mines,  which  consume 
nine-tenths  of  the  water.  The  Tnickee  ditch,  which  was  completed  in  1858)  at 
a  cost  of  $1,000,000,  to  supply  the  towns  on  the  Blue  lead,  near  the  southern 
border  of  Sieixa  county,  has  gone  to  ruin.  Forty  miles  of  the  new  ditch,  at 
Colombia,  have  been  abandoi^d,  and  11  miles  of  the  Amador  ditch  are  abandoned. 
Besides  these  costly  main  tninks  of  laige  canals  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of 
branches,  each  large  enough  to  cany  100  inches  or  more,  that  once  supplied 
water  to  thousands  of  miners,  who  have  now  left  their  camp,  and  the  ditches  are 
dry  and  broken.  The  Mokelumne  Hill  Ditch  Company  is  now  constructing  a 
branch  ditch  to  Cat  Camp ;  the  Sears  Union  Ditch  Company,  in  gierra  county, 
are  constructing  a  branch  to  Poverty  Hill  and  Scales's  Diggings,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  ^outh  Fork  canal,  in  Eldorado  county,  is  talking  of  building  a 
new  ditch,  to  bo  50  miles  long,  and  to  carry  5,000  inches  of  water;  but  it  is 
probable  that  more  miles  will  be  abandoned  during  the  next  three  or  fom*  years 
than  will  be  built.  The  receipts  of  the  Bear  river  and  Auburn  canal  show  a 
steady  decline  from  S90,000  in  1863  to  S40,000  in  1866.  One  of  the  best-informed 
ditch  miners  in  Tuolumne  says  that  the  receipts  of  the  ditches  in  tliat  county 
decrease  six  per  cent,  every  year  on  an  average,  while  there  is  no  correspondent 
decrease  of  expenditures.  The  decrease  in  the  State  generally  is  probably  not 
less  than  10  per  cent. 

The  Supply  of  Water  exceeding  the  Demand. — ^^lany  of  the  companies 
are  seriously  troubled  by  inability  to  seU  all  theu*«water,  and  some  have  comnicnced 
to  buy  up  mining  ground  to  wash  on  their  own  account.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  miners  finding  their  claims  will  not  pay,  after  having  run  in  debt 
to  the  water  company,  ti-ansfer  their  claims  in  payment,  and  the  company,  by 
hiring  Chinamen,  and  requiring  the  ditch  tenders  to  devote  their  spare  hours  to 
the  labor  of  superintendence,  and  using  water  for  which  there  is  no  sale,  manage 
to  make  a  good  profit  where  the  original  claim  owners  could  make  none. 

Smaix  DiTCHBS.-^Althoagh  the  large  ditches,  as  a  class,  are  unprofitable, 
many  of  the  small  ones  pj^  very  well.  The  minor  ditches  are  short,  constructed 
on  favorable  ground,  hiave  no  high  flumes  to  be  blown  down  by  iiie  wind,  or  to  bo 
broken  by  the  snow,  or  swept  away  by  avalanches,  and  not  unfrequently  they 
pick  up  water  that  escapes  from  a  ditch  higher  up,  so  they  avoid  many  of  the 
most  serious  expenses  of  the  larger  ditches.  •  They  usually  run  dry  easily  in  the 
summer,  and  supply  single  claims  or  little  camps  of  no  note,  and  so  they  are 
relatively  of  little  importance  to  the  mining  industry  of  the  country. 

Fluubs. — Flnmes  are  usually  made  wiSi  boards^  an  inch  aud  a  haK  thick  for 
the  bottom,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  for  the  sides.  At  intervals  of  two  and  a 
half  feet  there  is  a  support  for  the  flume  box,  consisting  of  a  sill,  posts,  and  cap. 
The  sills  are  four  inches  square;  the  posts  three  by  four  inches,  and  the  caps  one 
and  a  half  by  four  inches.  To  ei^ect  a  flume  25  feet  high,  costs  about  twice  as 
much  as  to  lay  one  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  at  60  feet  it  costs  foiur  times 
as  much.  The  annual  repair  of  a  flume  is  about  one-eighth  of  its  original  cost, 
in  favorable  circmnstances.  If  the  flume  is  left  dry  several  months,  the  repairs 
may  bo  more,  for  the  sim  warps  and  splits  the  boards,  and  draws  the  nails.  A 
flume  box,  40  inches  wide  by  20  inches  deep,  with  a  grade  of  13  feet  to  the  mile, 
will  carry  aboat  800  inches,  and  such  a  flume  built  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
will  cost  now  at  the  rate  of  $4,000  per  mile,  near  a  saw-mill.  The  boards  are 
put  in  the  flume  rough,  but  are  always  battened,  and  sometimes  caulked.  The 
cheapest  flame  costs  twice  as  much  as  the  cheapest  ditch  of  the  same  capacity,  and 
the  repairs  of  a  flume  cost  90  per  cent  more  than  those  of  a  ditch.    The  duration 
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of  a  high  flume  is  on  an  average  about  six  years,  and  of  a  low  one  8  or  10. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  construction  of  a  ditch  there  is  much 
trouble  from  gopher  holes  and  slides. 

The  flumes  in  the  highest  portions  of  the  Sierra,  and  especially  about  Howland 
Flat  and  La  Porte  are  much  troubled  by  the  snow,  and  much  labor  is  spent 
on  them  evoTv  winter.  The  weight  of  the  snow  is  so  great  that  after  every  snow- 
storm, or  while  it  is  in  progress,  a  man  must  go  along  and  clear  the  flame  with 
a  shovel.  In  cases  where  the  flume  is  on  a  hill-side  it  is  necessary  to  shovel 
away  the  snow  from  the  upper  side  of  the  flume,  for  the  mass  moves  down  hill 
with  tremendous  weight,  though  with  very  slow  motion,  and  no  flume  could 
resist  it. 

InoiT  Pipe. — ^Tke  use  of  iron  pipe  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  siphon,  instead 
of  high  flume,  for  the  purpose  of  dairying  water  across  ravines,  has  been  a  great 
improvement  and  saving  in  the  ditch  business.  Near  Placerville,  water  is  canned 
across  a  depression  190  feet,  and  1,600  feet  long,  in  a  pipe  that  cost  $900,  whereas 
a  flume  would  have  cost  825,000.  Not  only  is  it  cheaper,  but  it  can  be  used  'where 
fluming  is  peculiarly  impossible,  as  in  crossing  ravines  400  feet  deep. 

The  sheet-iron  used  in  making  pipe  comes  m  sheets  two  feet  wide  and  six  feet 
long.  The  common  sizes  of  pipe  are  7  inches  and  11  inches  in  diameter,  made 
•in  joints  two  feet  long.  A  sheet  makes  two  joints  of  11-inch  pipe,  and  three  of 
seven-inch,  and  1 1  joints  are  riveted  together  to  make  a  section  20  J  feet  long.  At 
the  end  of  each  section,  as  pipes  are  usually  made,  there  is  an  ear  or  hook  riveted 
on  each  side,  and  when  the  foot  of  one  section  is  thrust  into  the  head  of  another, 
a  wire  is  wTapped  round  the  opposite  ^ars  or  hooks  to  tie  the  sections  together.  In 
case  the  pipe  is  laid  on  a  hill-side  nmning  down,  each  section  is  tied  at  the  head 
to  a  post  to  keep  it  in  place ;  and  the  post  may  be  supported  by  a  board  placed 
edgewise  and  crosswise  in  the  ground.  About  an  inch  and  a  half  of  space  is 
allowed  for  the  lap  at  the  end  of  the  sections.  The  ends  need  to  bo  made  with 
precisian,  so  that  they  \\^11  be  water-tight,  without  packing.  The  pipe  should 
be  put  together  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  sections  should  be  driven  together 
v/ith  a  sledge-hammer,  striking  a  board  laid  across  the  end  of  the  section.  The 
pipe  needs  to  be  coated  with  tar  to  preserve  it,  and  if  very  large  it  may  be  coated 
inside  as  well  as  out. 

The  cost  of  11-inch  pipe  made  of  No.  20  iron  is  about  75  cents  per  foot.  The 
thickness  of  the  iron  depends  upon  the  amount  of  pressure  and  the  size  of  the 
pipe.  The  larger  the  pipe  the  thicker  the  iron  should  be.  The  pressure  at  190 
feet  is  88  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  No.  20  iron  is  strong  enough  for  that,  if 
the  pipe  be  not  more  than  11  inches  in  diameter. 

The  capacity  of  an  inverted  siphbn  depends  rtiainly  on  the  three  elements  of 
diameter,  head  and  depression.  The  deeper  the  depression  the  greater  the  friction 
and  the  slower  the  current.  A  straight  pipe  1 1  inches  in  diameter  will  curry 
Ave  times  as  much  water  as  an  inverted  siphon  of  the  same  size  and  head  with 
a  depression  of  200  feet. 

Ditch  Law. — The  rules  of  the  common  law  relative  to  the  rights  to  water 
were  nnsuited  to  the  wants  of  California,  and  therefore  the  courts  have,  by  their 
decision,  established  a  new  code,  which  was  original  here.  Among  the  principles 
of  the  California  water  code  are  the  following : 

The  water  of  a  stream  may  be  led  away  from  its  natural  bed  and  never  returned. 
.  Water  becomes  the  property  of  the  first  claimant;  but  it  becomes  his  property 
only  for  the  purpose  for  which  ho  claims  it,  and  to  the  amount  which  ho  appro- 
priates. 

The  holder  of  a  claim  has  a  right  to  use  the  water  without  any  obstniction 
from  later  claimants,  who  may,  nevertheless,  use  the  water,  if  they  return  it  clear 
and  uninjured  above  the  point  where  the  first  claimant  takes  it. 

If  a  miner  after  claiming  and  using  water  abandons  it,  and  allows  it  to  run 
into  a  channel  claimed  bv  another,  the  latter  becomes  the  owner. 
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If  a  ditcli  is  cut  for  drainage  alone,  anotlier  may  claim  tLe  water  for  miHiiig. 

When  the  waters  of  an  artificial  ditch  are  turned  into  a  natural  stream  witir 
the  intention  of  taking  ont  the  same  amount  at  a  lower  point  on  the  stream,  they 
mav  be  so  taken  out, 'though  the  stream  had  already  been  claimed  by  another  title. 

No  person  has  a  right  to  take  the  water  fi*om  the  bed  of  a  stream  in  which 
there  is  a  prior  mining  claim  that  cannot  be  worked  without  thic  water. 

Section  9  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August,  1866,  relative  to*ditcli  companies, 
makes  a  material  change  in  the  rights  of  ditch  companies.     It  provides: 

T>.at  wherever,  hy  priority  of  passession,  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  mining,  agriouUurnl, 
mannfactarii)^,  or  other  pnrposes,  have  vasted  and  accnied.  and  the  same  are  recognized  and 
acknowledged  by  the  local  customs,  laws,*  and  the  decisions  of  courts,  the  possessors  and 
owners  of  such  vested  rights  shall  bo  maintained  and  protected  in  the  same;  and  the  right 
/  of  way  for  the  construction  of  ditches  and  canals  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged aud  con6rmed :  Provided^  howtvcr^  That  whenever,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  any 
person  or  persons  shall,  in  the  construction  of  any  ditch  or  canal,  injure  or  damage  the  posses- 
sions of  any  settler  en  the  public  domain,  the  party  committing  such  injury  or  damage  shall 
be  liable  to  the  party  injured  for  such  injury  or  damage. 

Under  this  act  a  ditch  company  acquires  a  title  to  the  land  on  which  the  ditch 
is  made,  and  to  as  much  more  on  each  side  as  may  bo  necessaiy  for  the  safety 
or  business  of  the  ditch.  The  company  has,  beside,  the  right  to  run  a  ditch  over 
mining  claims  and  farms  on  the  public  domain,  on  the  payment  of  the  actual 
damage  done.  Previous  to  tlie  passage  of  this  act,  if  a  ditch  was  located  over 
a  mining  claim  of  prior  date,  the  miner  had  a  right  to  wash  away  all  his  gi'ound, 
and  if  the  ditch  was  damaged  the  ditch  company  had  to  bear  the  loss ;  but  undei 
the  new  law  the  ditch  company  has  a  better  title  than  the  mining  claims  of  prior 
location ;  and  if  the  miner  washes  away  the  ditch  or  injures  it,  he  becomes  respon- 
sible for  the  damage. 

CoxFLTCT  BETWZE]5T  DiTCHERS  AND  MrsTERS. — The  first  Conflict  or  case 
under  the  law  ^rose  At  Gold  Run,  in  Placer  county,  where  t«licre  was  a  large 
extent  of  ground  suitable  for  hydraulic  waafhing,  but  it  remained  long  inaccessible 
for  want  of  water  or  of  outlet.  Several  ditch  companies  ran  their  ditches  ovei 
mining  claims,  and  the  miners  notified  the  ditch  companies  that  the  ground  there 
would,  after  a  time,  be  washed  away.  The  ditch  companies  replied  that  they 
recognized  the  prior  right  of  the  miners  and  would  move  the  ditches  at  their  own 
expense  when  the  washing  should  get  near  to  the  line.  Before  that  time  came, 
the  act  of  1866  was  passed  giving  to  the  ditch  companies  superior  rights.  Early 
in  this  year  one  of  the  miners,  over  whose  claim  several  ditches  ran,  notified  the 
companies  that  ho  was  rapidly  approaching  their  lines  with  his  pipe,  and  the  bank 
w^ould  soon  be  washed  away.  One  company  replied  that  they  would  move  -at 
their  own  ex]>en6e;  another  gave  him  noti«o  not  to  come  within  50  feet,*or  thoy 
would  bold  him  responsible  for  all  damage  done.  He  has  been  compelled  to 
stop  because  his  profits  would  not  have  been  large  enough  to  cover  the  damage. 

Proposed  Grant  of  La^t)  along  Ditches. — The  ditoh  companies  have 
solicited  from  Congress  a  grant  of  at  least  100  feet  on  each  side  of  their  lines ; 
and  their  wish  upon  this  point  deserves  attentive  consideration.  If  such  a  grant, 
at  least  along  the  main  trunks  where  not  less  than  500  inches  of  water  aie  cmTied 
for  six  months  in  the  year  without  disturbing  tlie  claims  of  miners  located  pre- 
vious to  the  location  of  the  ditch,  would  encourage  the  construction  of  new  ditches, 
or  would  give  longer  life  or  greater  size  to  those  now  in  existence,  it  would  be 
politic.  I'hcso  companies,  by  whose  assistance  $700,000,000  havo  been  taken 
fipm  the  ground,  at  a  loss  of  $10,000,000  to  themselves,  deserve  to  receive  some 
favors,  which  will  cost  nothing  to  the  government,  do  no  injustice  to  individiml 
laioeH,  and  increase  or  keep  up  the  supply  of  water. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1866,  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  ditches, 
the  Pacific  Railroad  act  had  been  passed,  giving  to  that  road  altemato  sections 
of  public  land  for  a  width  of  five  miles  on  esich  side  of  the  line,  and  thus  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  lias  become  the  owner  of  many  miles  of 
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ditch  belonging  to  different  companies  along  its  line;  and  althoagb  it  has  net 
seen  fit  to  de^iand  anything  from  them,  still  it  is  very  unpleasan't  to  the  ditch 
companies  to  know  that  they  are  at  the  jnercy  of  another  association  of  later 
date.  The  act  of  1866  giving  a  right  of  way  for  the  ditch  companies  seemres 
them  against  losing  their  lines  by  future  railroad  grants,  but  it  leaves  them  sub- 
ject to  fears  that  the  land  immediately  alongside  may  be  taken  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  cKanges  and  improvements  that  might  be  required.  In  some 
places  where  there  are  high  flumes  a  strip  100  feet  on  each  side  of  the  lino  would 
not  be  too  much  to  be  granted  to  the  ditch  companies  ]  but  in  those  places  whero 
there  is  a  plain  ditch  or  iron  pipe  on  a  plain  surface,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  good  reason  for  granting  more  than  room  enough  to  drive  a  wagon  along. 

Measurbmext  of  Water. — ^Water  is  sold  by  the  inch,  and  usually  an 
inch  is  the  amount  .which  escapes  through  an  orifice  an  inch  square,  ^vith  the 
water  six  inches  deep  above  the  top  of  the  orifice.  That  is  called  a  six-inch 
pressure.  If  a  lai'ge  quantity  is  sold,  the  orifice  may  bo  two  or  ^ireo  inches 
high.  The  mode  of  measurement,  however,  is  not  uniform.  In  some  places 
the  pressure  is  nine  or  ten  inches ;  in  others  there  is  no  pressure  but  tlie  quantity 
that  escapes  through  an  orifice  an  inch  wide,  and  three  inches  high,  without 
pressure,  is  called  an  inch. 

In  calculations  made  by  machinists  it  is  often  necessary  to  me  the  term  '^an 
inch  of  water,"  and  by  common  consent  that  phrase  is  accepted  now  to  mean 
a  supply  of  4.032  cubic  inches,  or  145.86-100  pounds  per  minute;  3,360  cubic 
feet,  10,656  gallons  in  24  houra ;  and  1,226,400  cubic  feet,  30,410  tons  of  40 
cubic  feet  eadi,  or  6,020,540  gallons  in  365  days  of  24  hours  each.  If  an  inch 
of  water  pass  200  feet  fall  it -supplies  an  amount  of  power  about  one-tenth  less 
than  one-horse  power. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  California  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
provide  that  '^  where  the  question  shall  be  involved  as  to  the  quantity  of  running 
water  sold,  purchased,  delivered,  or  used,  and  described  by  "  miner's  inch,"  it 
shall  be  held  and  declared  that  a  '  miner's  inch'  of  water  shall  consist  of  two 
and  one-third  cubic  feet  of  water  passing  a  given  point  in  one  minute  of  time,  or 
seven  and  -{^^  gallons  of  water  passing  a  given  point  in  a  minute,  or  145A% 
pounds  of  water  passing  a  given  point  in  a  minute."  The  bill  was  referrea  to 
the  committee  on  mines,  which  reported  a  substitute,  providing  that  ^'  a  legal  inch 
of  water  sold  for  mining,  agricultural,  or  other  pm*pose,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
what  water  may  pass  through  an  orifice  of  one  inch  square,  through  plank  of  one 
inch  in  thickness,  with  a  pressure  of  seven  inches  measured  from  the  centre  of 
the  orifice  to  the  surface  of  the  water:  Pravidedj  the  water  shall  be  delivered 
from  a  box  in  which  the  water  has  no  motion  except  that  caused  by  the  flow  of 
the  water  to  be  delivered  from  that  particular  box."  Both  the  original  bill  and 
the  substitute  were  indefinitely  postponed.  The  objections  to  the  substitute  were 
that  it  might  be  as  well  to  let  the  miners  and  ditch  companies  agree  upon  their  * 
measurements  as  well  as  upon  their  prices,  and  that  some  companies  which  had 
long  adopted  other  modes  of  measurement  would  be  inconvenienced. 

£iTRSKA  Las:£  and  Yuba  Canal  Company's  Ditches. — ^The  property  of 
this  company,  under  the  present  organization,  is  a  consolidation  of  the  ditch  and 
mining  property  formerly  owned  by  a  number  of  difierent  companies.  It  extends 
over  a  vast  range  of  country,  and  embraces  many  valuable  mines.  The  main 
ditches  were  constructed  during  the  years  1855  to  1859,  inclusive.  Purchases 
of  the  smaller  ditches  and  consolidation  of  the  larger  have  taken  place  at  difierent 
times  during  the  last  eight  years ;  that  between  the  £ureka  Lake  Water  Com- 
pany and  the  Middle.  Yuba  Canal  and  Water  Company  was  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1865.  All  the  property  of  this  company  has  since  been  transferred  to  a  corpora- 
tion organized  for  the  purpose  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  transfer  having  taken 
effeet  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1866.  The  following  statement  is  derived  from  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  Bichard  Abbey :  Capital  stock,  $2,250,000.     The  fiirat  oost 
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of  construction  of  all  the  works  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  but  would  prob- 
ably not  fall  far  short  of  $2,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  Eureka  Lako  Water  Com- 
pany and  Middle  Yuba  Canal  and  Water  Company's  property  was  81,(500,000; 
leno^th  of  main  ditches  and  flumes,  100  miles;  supplemental,  60;  capacity,  5,000 
inches.  Estimated  amount  of  gold  taken  out  by  the  miners  supplied  with  water 
by  this  company  during  the  last  five  years,  $2,000,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Greorge  Black,  ci\'il  engineer,  thus  describes  the  district  of  country  through 
which  these  remarkable  ditches  run,  the  prevailing  systems  of  mining,  and  the 
costs  and  profits: 

The  mi  nine  section  of  coantry  supplied  by  the  Middle  Yuba  canal  is  situated  in  the  north- 
west of  Nevada  eotinty,  and  commences  at  North  San  Juan ;  it  thence  extends,  on  the  soath 
side  of  the  Middle  Yuba  river,  to  its  junction  with  the  Main  Yuba;  thence,  on  the  south- 
eaeterly  side  of  the  Main  Yuba,  by  Sebastopol,  Maozanita  Hill,  Sweetlands,  Buckeye,  Bireh- 
Tille,  and  French  Corral,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles. 

At  Junction  Bluff,  a  spur  from  Manzanlta  Hill,  the  Middle  and  North  Yuba  rivers  join 
together  and  flow  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  for  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  South  Yuba,  at  Point  Defiance,  three  miles  below  French  Corral. 

From  San  Juan  to  a  point  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  Junction  Bluffy  the  north  edge 
of  the  mining  ground  is  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  about  800  feet  above  it,  having  a  gradual  inclination  to  the  water*s  edge.  From  this'point 
to  French  Corral  a  slate  ridge  of  hills  extends  between  the  northwest  side  of  the  mining 
ground  and  the  river.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  a  low  ridge  of  hill%  which  extend-  to 
the  South  Yuba.  Along  the  north  and  west  sides  of  these  hills,  and  in  the  intervening  val- 
leys, part  of  the  company's  main  canal  is  situated,  together  with  the  branches  and  reservoir^ 
belonging  to  it. 

1  ho  mining  ground  from  San  Juan  to  French  Corral  is  composed  of  a  succession  of  gently 
rounded  gravelhills,  in  length  from  one  mile  to  one  mile  and  a  luilf  each,  separated  by  ravines ; 
the  width  is  more  contrasted  in  some  places  than  in  others ;  on  an  average,  it  may  be  taken 
at  1, 500  feet.  The  depth  along  the  centre  varies  from  150  to  200  feet,  diminishing  towards 
the  sides.  The  deposit  rests  on  a  basin-shaped  depression  in  the  bed  rock,  which  is  composed 
in  some  places  of  granite,  in  others  of  either  trap  or  transition  slate.  In  those  places  where 
the  superincumbent  gravel  has  been  washed  away  the  bed  rock  is  exposed  to  view,  and  pre* 
cents  a  similar  appearance  to  that  of  the  present  river,  which  flows  several  hundred  feet 
beneath.  The  water-worn  appearance  of  the  rocks,  all  the  angles  and  projecting  points  of 
which  have  been  rounded  off,  show  very  plainly  that  at  ono  time  a  powerful  current  of  water 
most  have  swept  over  them. 

Tbo  gravel  hills  are  composed  of  layers  (in  some  places  almost  horiaontal)  of  sand  and 
gravel,  iatermixed  here  ana  there  with  streaks  of  clay.  The  upper  layers  are  composed  of 
sand  and  fine  gravel ;  the  gravel  becomes  coarser  as  the  depth  increases.  The  lower  portion 
is  composed  of  boulders  and  gravel  cemented  together  into  a  hard  and  compact  mass,  resting 
OB  the  bed  rock.  Gold  is  ibund  throughout  the  whole  of  this  deposit ;  the  upper  50  or  60 
feet  contain  it  only  in  very  suall  quantities;  it  increases  with  the  uepth,  the  lower  20  to  30 
iiset  lying  above  the  bed  rock  being  invariably  the  richest.  The  gold  is  what  is  usually 
tanned  **  line,*'  being  in  very  minute  scales,  in  some  cases  almost  resembling  the  fiueness  (» 
dost.    Large  and  coarse  gold  is  rarely  met  with  in  this  locality. 

Gold  mining  was  at  first  onlv  carried  on  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  ravines  or  along  their 
hanks,  where  coarse  gold  was  found,  with  comparatively  little  labor  or  expense  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  it.  When  these  places  wero  partially  exhausted  the  attention  of  miners  was  turned 
to  deposits  such  as  these  under  notice,  which  could  only  be  made  available  by  a  large  supply 
of  water,  brought  in  over  the  mining  ground  at  a  high  elevation.  It  was  to  attain  this  ooject 
that  a  number  of  miners  joined  together  in  1853  and  organized  the  Middle  Yuba  Canal  Com- 
pany, and  commenced  the  construction  of  their  works.  When  they  were  completed,  a  new 
fystem  of  workiag  was  iaaugurated  here,  by  which  water  was  made  to  replace  the  labor  of 
men.  Practical  experience  has  since  then  proved  that  the  more  water  is  used  the  more  eeo- 
nomicaUj  and  effectually  can  the  deposits  be  worked.  The  water  is  conducted  from  the  flume 
or  ditch  into  the  measuring  box,  12  to  14  feet  square,  in  the  side  of  which  openings  are  lefk 
two  inches  in  depth,  and  extenduig  along  all  the  sides.  The  water  is  allowed  to  attain  a 
depth  of  six  inehes  above  the  centre  of  tbeise  orifices.  The  measurements  are  made  accord- 
ing to  the  sectional  area  through  which  the  water  flows ;  for  instance,  20  inches  in  length  by 
2  inches  In  depth  U  called  40  inches  in  miners*  measurement ;  50x2=100,  and  so  on.  The 
discbarge  is  regulated  according  to  the  demand,  and  is  allowed  to  flow  during  a  working  d^ 
of  JO  hours.    A  cubie  foot,  or  7.49  U.  8.  gallons,  equals  38  rainers'  inches. 

l%e  water  firom  the  main  canal,  or  from  the  reservoir,  is  carried  over  high  flumes  and  ia 
branch  ditches  to  the  different  hills,  where  measuring  boxes  are  fixed  to  receive  it ;  from  these 
boxes  it  flows  through  pipes  to  the  different  companies  at  work.    The  main  pipes  at  present 
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used  arc  made  of  eboct  iron  onC'Sixteeutli  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  firmly  riveted  together; 
(8,000  feet  of  pipe  are  in  use  on  the  different  hills. )  The  lengths  are  usnall  j  about  12  feet ;  the 
diameter  from  11  to  18  inches.  The  main  pipe  is  connected  to  a  cast-iron  box.  placed  as  low 
down  as  circumstances  will  admit ;  to  this  box  pipes  of  a  lesser  diameter  are  attached,  at 
different  sides,  so  that  the  water  can  be  thrown  on  difiBsrent  points.  At  the  extremities  of 
these  pipes  flexible  tubes  are  fixed,  to  which  are  attached  nozzles  with  metallic  ends.  The 
diameter  of  their  orifices  is  two  to  three  inches.  The  nozzles  are  pointed  against  the  bank  ■ 
which  has  to  be  removed.  The  water  used  varies  from  200  to  1,000  inches  ;  1,000  inches, 
miners*  measurement,  equals  26|  cubic  feet,  or  197  U.  S.  gallons ;  in  weight,  1,630  x>oan48 ; 
'being  a  constant  discharge,  under  pressures  varying  from  140  to  200  feet.  This  colossal 
force  brought  to  bear  against  the  banks  cuts  and  breaks  them  away  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  bed  rock.  Blasting  is  resorted  to  to  break  up  the  cemented  gravel ;  sometimes  long  drills 
and  sand  blasts  are  used,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  powder.  Where  the  crust  to  be 
removed  is  too  thick  for  this  a  drift  U  run  in  a  little  further  than  the  height  of  the  bank,  and 
from  1  to  20  kegs  of  powder  are  used,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  bank  to  be  lifted. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hills  the  hard  gravel  is  generally  from  20  to  50  feet  in  depth.  A  drift 
is  run  in  on  the  bed  rock,  and  from  5U  to  175  kegs  of  powder  are  used  at  one  blast. 

Some  miners  think  it, more  economical  and  profitable  to  drift.  They  construct  parallel 
tunnels  100  feet  apart,  on  the  bed  rock,  six  to  seven  feet  in  height,  running  into  the  cliffs, 
and  connect  them  together  with  cross-drifls.  The  connecting  walls  are  washed  away  by 
hydraulic  power,  which  causes  the  entire  cliff  to  settle  down  and  break  to  pieces  in  its  fall. 
The  water  is  then  brought  to  bear  on  this  mass  with  such  force  that  it  sweeps  everything^ 
away  through  tunnels  constructed  in  the  bed  rock.  Timber  sluices  are  laid  through  these 
tunnels,  varying  in  width  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  feet,  and  18  inches  in  depth.  The 
grade  is  usually  1  foot  in  15.  Two  sluices  are  sometimes  used  in  the  same  tunnel  by  different 
companies,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  in  width  each.  Larger  sluices  and  heads  of 
water,  with  a  smaller  grade,  seem  latterly  to  be  preferred  as  more  efficient. 

Several  methods  are  in  use  for  the  effectual  saving  of  the  gold.  In  some  places  the  bottoms 
of  the  sluices  are  paved  with  rounded  stones  of  oblong  shape,  the  lesser  diameter  being  about 
three  inches.  The  gold,  as  it  is  carried  along,  is  deposited  in  the  interstices  between  them. 
A  **  clean  up  "  is  made  in  every  10  or  20  days.  In  other  places  blocks  are  used,  sawn  across 
the  grain,  and  about  two  feet  square  and  six  inches  in  depth ;  a  ba  ten  two  inches  wide  and 
two  inches  in  depth  is  placed  between  them  across  the  flume,  which  forms  a  hollow  of  four 
inches  in  every  two  feet;  in  these  crevices  the  gold  is  deposited.  These  blocks,  of  course, 
wear  out  very  rapidly,  and  have,  about  once  in  every  two  months,  to  be  replaced.  The 
velocity  of  the  water  is  so  great  that  rocks  weighing  from  100  to  150  pounds  are  often  carried 
along  by  the  current  through  the  tunnels.  The  entire  mass  is  precipitated  over  falls  from  12 
to  20  feet  in  height,  which  breaks  up  the  boulders  and.  cement ;  the  fragments  are  taken  up 
anew  by  other  sluices,  again  precipitated  over  falls,  which  operation  is  repeated  several  times 
before  the  river  is  reached,  several  hundred  feet  below.  In  several  places  under-current 
sluices  are  used.  At  the  end  of  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  last  sluice-box  a  grating  is  con- 
structed of  iron  bars,  through  which  a  portion  of  the  fine  gravel,  clay,  sand,  and  water  is 
separated  from  the  larger  particles,  and  drops  into  a  set  of  more  gently-graded  sluices  under- 
neath, varying  in  width  from  six  to  eight  feet,  through  which  they  are  carried  off  by  the  cur- 
rent in  one  direction,  while  the  main  body  of  gravel  and  boulders  is  dashed  over  the  falls,  to 
be  again  taken  up  by  other  sluices,  along  with  the  tailings  from  the  under  current,  and  sub- 
ject^ anew  to  the  same  operation,  which  is  thus  repeated  several  times  before  the  river  is 
reached. 

To  show  the  enormous  advantages  gained  bv  the  present  system  of  working,  compared 
with  those  formerly  in  use,  I  mav  add  that,  taking  a  miner's  wages  at  $4  per  day,  the  cost 
of  extraction  of  a  cubic  yard  of  deposit  will  be  as  follows : 

With  the  pan $20  CO 

With  the  rocker 5  00 

With  theLongTom 1  00 

While  with  the  powerful  means  now  employed  it  is  only 20 

A  considerably  greater  quantity  of  gold  is  retained  by  this  operation  than  by  any  other 
hitherto  employed.  Quicksilver  is  used  more  by  some  miners  than  by  others,  distributed 
through  their  sluices  so  as  to  form  an  amalgam  with  the  gold.  They  have  no  fixed  rule  to 
guide  them  in  its  use. 

The  works  of  the  Middle  Yuba  Canal  Company  were  commenced  by  the  construction  of  a 
small  ditch  from  Grizzly  canon  (a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Middle  Yuba)  to  San 
Juan.  The  water  supply  not  being  sufficient,  the  ditch  was  enlarged  in  1855  to  its  present 
size,  while  the  works  were  extended  from  Grizzly  cafion  to  the  river,  across  which  a  small 
dam  was  built.  It  is  situated  about  three  miles  below  Moore's  Flat,  the  latter  place  being, 
in  altitude,  about  1,500  feet  above  it.  The  distance  from  the  dam  to  San  Juan  is  22  miles, 
and  foar  miles  further  to  the  termination  of  the  main  canal,  at  the  Sweetlands  creek  reser- 
voirs. 
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Foar  roceiying  resonroirs  hold  the  water  which  flows  at  night  and'on  Sundays — 

San  Jaan  reservoir,  havuiji^  a  capacity  of  discharge  of    2,300  inches. 

Manzanita  Hill  reservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  discharge  of 2,000 

Nortbrap  reservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  discharge  of 2,500 

Garden  reservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  discharge  of< 2,000 


i« 


II 


Total 8.800 


i( 


The  varions  hills  are  supplied  either  by  branch  ditches  from  these  reservoirs,  or  directly 
from  the  main  canal. 

The  branch  ditches  are  connected  with  high  flames  which  span  the  low  gronnd  intervening 
between  tho  ridge  and  the  mining  ground.  At  San  Juan  a  high  flume  connects  with  the 
main  caital. 

The  length.and  greatest  height  of  these  flumai  are  as  follows : 


San  Juan  aqueduct . . . . . 
Hazanita  Hill  aqueduct 
Buckeye  Hill  aqueduct. 
Birchvillo  Hill 


Height. 


FctU 

FecL 

1,200 

48 

2,000 

54 

400 

ai 

1,000 

40 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  branch  ditches  is  about  12  miles. 

The  dimensions  ofthe  excavated  part  of  the  main  canal  is  as  follows :  bottom,  four  feet ; 
top,  seven  feet ;  depth,  three  feet;  the  grade  from  the  dam  to  Grizzly  canon  is  10  feet  per 
mile,  and  from  there  to  San  Juan,  12  feet  per  mile. 

The  dimensions  of  the  ditch  from  San  Juan  to  Garden  reservoir  are :  bottom,  three  and 
one-half  feet ;  top,  six  feet ;  depth,  two  and  one-half  feet ;  grade,  12  feet  per  mile. 

The  main  flume  is  of  the  following  dimensions:  bottom,  four  feet ;  depth,  three  feet,  with 
same  grade  as  ditch. 

The  branch  ditches  are :  bottom,  two  and  one-half  feet ;  top,  four  feet ;  depth,  two  feet ; 
grade,  12  feet  per  mile. 

The  safo  capacity  of  the  canal,  as  it  is  at  present,  is  equal  im  a  constant  stream  of  1,500 
inches  for  10  hours,  minors*  measurement,  or  :^600  for  24  hours  =  38  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  cost  of  tho  works  has  been  as  follows : 

Construction  of  canal  from  river  to'Mazanita  Hill f261,765  83 

Construction  of  canal  from  Mazanita  Hill  to  Birchville  Hill,  together  with  pur^ 

chase  from  Sweetlands,  &.c 31,237  50 

Expenses  and  improvements,  to  May,  1857 70,954  29 

San  Juab,  Mazanita,  and  Jones's  reservoirs 18,099  29 

Purchase  of  Grizzly  Company's  works,  at  San  Juan 10,000  00 

Purchase  of  Pollard's,  at  Buokeyo  HiU 1,500  00 

Sandy  creek  extension 3,625  00 

Total  cost  to  June,  1858 397,201  91 

Water  sales,  receipts  and  expenses  qfthe  Middle  Tyba  Canal  Company,  from  Jan- 

uary  20,  1856,  to  July  1,  1864. 


Sales. 

Receipts. 

JamiArv  20   1856.  to  December  1.  1857 - 

$164,834  45 
167,113  58 
172,432  54 
378, 940  78 
12:3, 153  80 
68, 726  01 

$142, 615  48 

Deeember  1    18:77.  to  Januarv  1.  1859 

148,689  74 

JassAarv  1    1859.  to  January  1.  I860..... ...--- 

144, 375  39 

January  1,  I860,  to  January  1,1863 

JautiArv  1    1863.  to  Januarv  1.  18C4 

369, 577  81 
109, 480  87 

Jannarv  1    1864.  to  Julv  1.  1864 -.. 

62, 283  43 

^ 

1,075,201  16 

968,022  72 

Expended  in  construction  of  extension  ditches,  reservoirs,  and  other  improYoments,  and 
vorkin^p  expenses  in  three  years,  ending  January  1,  1863,  $132,535  70. 
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Statement  of  water  sales,  receipts  and  expenses  from  January  I,  1863,  to  Junt 

30,  1864. 


Dftte. 


J-AXi'OKrj  .... 
Fvbruairy .  .. 

March 

AprU 

May 

Jtme 

July 

August 

September .. 

October 

>JoTember  .. 
December... 
1864. 

Jmraary 

February  .  .. 

March 

April 

Uay 

June 


Total. 


Sales. 


|10, 819  40 

7, 497  20 

11,S22  40 

10,998  00 

14, 124  €0 

10,333  80 

8,352  30 

12,941  SO 

10,  U4  30 

10, 351  60 

5,926  aO 

10, 142  80 

11,011  80 
7,863  20 
10,  IKK)  60 
16, 165  30 
10^666  45 
12,818  66 


Beoeiptg. 


191,879  81 


$9,204  04 
8,3.16  76 
6.981  96 
7,963  08 
6,077  40 
9,368  70 
6,198  93 
7,895  48 
8,159  41 
8,900  45 
9,025  66 

13,347  06 

10,615  93 
5,678  24 
5,955  87 

22, 882  05 
8,429  63 
8, 721  72 


Working  expeniies. 


'■a 


e 


162,764  30 


$650 
650 
6U0 
.625 
650 
600 
650 
650 
550 
575 
650 
615 

650 
650 
650 
650 
625 
650 


i 

s 

g 


11,340 


$700  00 
700  00 
700  00 
625  00 
607  00 
535  00 
457  50 
415  00 
415  00 
700  OO 
4J5  OO 
415  00 

415  00 
415  00 
405  00 
405  00 
405  00 
405  00 


-as 

si 

».  > 

It 


9,134  50 


$243  75 
3J2  50 
243  87 
130  75 
467  63 
326  75 

97  31 
334  65 

69  00 

7  50 

267  63 

53  00 

847  77 
710  63 
539  62 
234  80 
157  74 
87  75 


'a 

a 


g 


4,330  64 


$915  46 

48  04 

5  61 

81  87 

69  72 

30  75 

164  40 

745  75 

102  17 

30  75 

567  48 

44  30 

113  76 
169  05 

29  06 
350  64 

69  28 
169  57 


$34  35 

114  00 

8  OO 

39  50 


3,397  66 


176  25 

64  00 

452  50 

30  00 

4;  280  18 

300 

409  72 

515  90 

9  75 

3  60 

51  .50 

122  75 


S 
I 

Qi 
M 


O 


6,303  30 


$2,542  40 
1,7^4  54 
1,537  48 
1. 503  13 
1,794  35 
1,383  50 
1,545  4« 
3,209  40 
1,568  67 
1,333  35 
5,980  29 
1,128  30 

1,836  25 
3,400  57 
1.633  43 
1,513  44 
1,308  5ft 
1,435  07 


34,505  10 


The  expense  of  $5,980  29,  in  November,  1863,  includes  State  and  coanty  taxes. 
It  will  be  seen  from  tbe  foregoing^  statements  that  the  actual  receipts  for  the  sales  of  water, 
from  1856  to  July  1, 1864,  a  period  of  eight  and  one-half  years,  have  amounted  to  |968, 02^  72. 

The  receipts  from  January  1,  1660,  to  January  1,  166S,  (three  years,)  have 

amounted  to .* 1369,577  81 

While  the  expenses  have  been 132,535  00 

Net  receipts , 237,042  81 

^d  the  receipts  from  January  1, 1863,  to  July  1, 1864,  (one and  oae-half  year,) 

haye  amounted  to..,., , $162,764  30 

34,505  10 


Net  receipts 128,259  20 


In  addition  to  the  supply  derived  from  the  Middle  Tuba,  the  canal  also  receives  port  of  the 
water  from  the  reservoir  of  the  Sierra  Nevodn-  Lake  Company,  which,  after  beii:^  uied  on 
American  Hill,  Chips,  Alleghany,  and  Minesota,  falls  inu>  the  river  or  its  branches,  and 
fl  ws  from  thence  into  the  flume 

In  like  manner  the  water  in  Eureka  Lake  Company*s  reservoir,  after  being  used  at  Snow 
Point,  Moore's,  Orleans,  Woolsey's  Flats,  and  at  other  points  along  the  north  side  of  the 
ridge,  falls  into  the  river,  and  also  flows  into  the  flume. 

very  extensive  Buning  operations  have  been  carried  on  for  some  years  on  this  soctioiL 
Tunnels,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  thousands  of  feet  in  length,  have  been  driven  through 
the  bed  rock  to  insure  the  fall  necessary  for  the  sluices.  These  tunnels  have  cost  from  $15 
te  t25per  foot  mn ;  foma  have  tiUien  years  to  complete,  vhile  others  are  still  in  coarse  of 
coqstruction. 

Sam  Juak  HiLU^The  Eureka  Claim  embraces  80  claims  of  180  feet  by  80  feet-^conso- 
quently  a«  area  of  26i  aores.  The  depth  of  the  gold-bearing  deposit  is  1 00  feet  to  175  foot  The 
north  edge  of  the  granite  basin  on  wnich  it  rests  is  at  an  elevation  of  850  feet  over  the  Middle 
Yuba,  which  flows  beneath.  500  to  1,000  inches  of  water  per  day,  supplied  by  the  Eureka 
Lake  Company,  are  used  through  three  iron  pipes  12  inches  to  14  inches  in  diameter. 

Upwards  of  five  years— fitmi  August,  1855,  to  October,  1860— weve  taken  to  oonstmcta 
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tonsel  80  that  the  grayel  could  be  worked  to  the  bed  rock.    The  expenses  incurred  before  a 
dividend  was  declared  were  $143,000. 

The  expeoses  of  working  this  claim  from  July  24,  1860,  to  December  21, 1862 — two  and 
one-thitd  years — were  as  follows : 

Canvas  and  hose $4,654 

Purchase  of  claims I.  23,800 

Wnter 67,800 

Labor,  quicksilver,  tools,  &c «.*  51,952 

Lowering  tunnel 20,000 

Lumber 6,400 

Powder 20,000 

193,600 
Proceeds  from  claims , 287,200 

Net  profits 93,600 


I>uring  the  period  of  two  and  one-third  rears,  eight  months  were  lost  In  lowering  Uie  exist- 
ig  tunnel,  so  as  to  obtain  the  requisite  fall  for  the  flumes. 
December  21,  1862,  to  April  1,  1863 — three  and  one-fourth  months : 


Expenses  for  water :..... ^      $11,000 


«xpeni 
iaoor. 


Labor,  quicksilyer,  &c 8,000 

19,000 
Proceeds  from  claims 50,000 

Net  profits 31,000 

In  Juno,  1863,  this  company  was  regularly  incorporated,  and  the  office  established  in  San 
Francisco.    The  following  is  a  detailea  account  of  expenses  and  receipts  since  then : 

Reetipts  and  expindUutes  tf  the  Eureka  Gold  MMng  Company^ s  Clam  from  Jurte  5, 1863, 

to  August  11,  1864. 

August  11,  1864: 

Cash,  labor  account -. |24,986  56 

Expense,  lumber,  candles,  coal,  merchandise,  incidentals ^ 4, 568  42 

Ckuma  account i 602  60- 

Hose.... 1.488  10 

Powder 9,642  17 

^ater 35,782  49 

Quicksilver 272  81 

Taxes 108  40 

Dividend  aceount 66,000  00 

Balance 1 4,078  45 

147, 529  90 

August  11,  1864: 
Cash  received  from  claims  from  June  5,  1863,  to  date $147,529  90 

8AN  JUAN  HILL. 

Deadman  Cut  Mining  Claims-Superficial  area,  square  feet ....«..« 94, 623 

Average  depth,  feet.....« 100 

Cubic  contents,  cubic  yards « 350,455 

April  29,  1855,  to  Febmary  4, 1859 : 

Water... $23,565  76 

Special  expense 20,017  78 

Labor-. 27,849  75 

^—  '    ■  ■■  — " 

71,433  29 
Cash  received  from  daims -^i^.*     156,307  73 

Net  profits..... 84,874  44 

This  daim  was  entirely  worked  out  in  1859. 

Tbe  average  quantity  of  gold  in  it  was,  per  cubic  yard 44 

The  total  ooet  of  extracting,  including  water,  per  cubic  yard .20 
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MANZANITA  HILL. 

McKeeby  &  Company's  Claims,  average  length  851  feet  by  315  feet,  square 

yards 28,240 

Average  depth,  feet 120 

Amount  of  gravel,  cubic  yards 1,19^1,400 

Cash  received  from  claims $368,932  78 

Construction  of  tunnel $18,000  00 

Water 81,665  25 

Expenses 142,717  53 

Dividends  paid 126,660  00 

368,932  78 


This  claim  has  been  tn  operation  since  1855.  Tho  total  quantity  of  water  used  has  been 
339, 374  inches,  the  price  of  which  has  varied  from  50  cents  to  20  cents  per  inch.  Tho  aver- 
age quantity  of  gold,  30  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Cost  of  water,  7^  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Total 
cost  of  extraction,  including  water,  20  cents.  The  shaft  sunk  from*  toe  surface  of  the  bed 
rock  to  the  sluice  is  169  feet  10  inches.  The  sizo  of  the  claims  is.  180  feet  by  80,  or  one-third 
of  an  acre  in  area,  (each  company  owning  several  claims. )  The  average  quantity  of  water 
required  for  the  complete  working  of  eadi  has  been  18,614  inches ;  at  20  cents  per  inch, 
$3,722. 

The  Middle  Tuba  Company's  receipts  over  expenses  for  12  months  ending  July 
1,  1864 $85,506 

The  Eureka  Lake  Company's  receipts  over  expenses  for  12  months  ending  July 
),  1864,  were,  say 145,060 

Net  receipts 230,506 

The  safe  capacity  of  discharge  of  the  canals  of  both  companies,  being  a  constant  stieam 
daring  1 0  hours,  is  as  follows : 

Minora'  lnchc& 

Eureka  Lake  canal 3,000 

Miners'  canal « 760 

Other  districts -* 250 

4,000 

Middle  Yuba  canal 1,500 

5,500  inehesfor  ten  hours,  equal  for  24  hours lSi,200 

20  per  cent,  deficiency  in  supply,  stoppages,  and  other  causes 2, 620 

10,580 

Say  10,000  inches  per  day,  &c. 

In  reference  to  the  Eureka  Lake  canal,  Mr.  Black  makes  the  following  remarks : 

The  section  of  country  which  can  be  su|)plied  by  these  works  extends  over  a  large  portion  of 
Nevada  county,  commencing  at  the  junction  of  the  Noirth  and  South  Yuba  rivers,  four  miles 
bolow  French  Corral ;  thence  it  extends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  between  these  rivers  toward 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  A  main  ridge  between  these  rivers  gradually  rises  from 
1,600  feet,  the  altitude  of  French  Corral  above  the  sea,  to  8,000  feet  on  the  summit.  Numer- 
ous lateral  spurs,  with  ravines  separating  them,  extend  from  the  main  ridge  on  each  side  to 
the  rivers.  In  most  cases  tho  mining  ground  is  situated  on  benches  near  the  extremities  of 
these  spurs ;  in  some,  however,  it  is  situated  in  channels  between  them.  From  French  Corral 
to  Eureka,  a  distance  of  about  32  miles,  the  average  width  between  the  rivers  is*8eveB  miles ; 
from  thence  the  width  gradually  increases  to  about  16  miles  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains. 
The  first  portion  is  that  in  which  the  mining  section  is  situated,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
about  175  square  miles.  The  area  of  the  different  places  where  gravel  deposits  have  been 
found  may  together  bo  about  15  square  miles.  The  deposits  in  addition  to  those  from  French 
Corral  to  San  Juan,  already  described,  extend  on  the  north  side  of  the  n^^  by  Badger^s 
Hill,  Grass  Valley,  Eurisko,  and  further  up  by  Woolsey's,  Moore's,  Orleans  Flat,  and  Siow 
Point  to  Eureka;  and  on  the  south  slope  of  the  ridge  from  Montezuma  to  Pleasant  Hill, 
Cherokee,  Chimney  Hill,  Columbia  Hill,  Lake  City,  Bloomfield,  Relief  HiU,  and  Mount 
Zion.    The  thickness  of  the  deposits  varies  from  60  to  200  fcet,  nearly  similar  to  those  before 
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described  at  San  Juan,  save  that  tbey  are  not  so  rich  in  g^old,  and  are  more  intermixed  with 
seams  of  clay,  which  render  them  more  difficult  to  be  worked. 

From  Eureka  to  the  sammit  of  the  mountains  no  deposits  have  been  found.  The  geolo^rl- 
cal  formation  is  mostly  granite  and  gneiss^  which  rise  into  high  and  ragged  peaks,  some  of 
which  attain  an  elevation  of  8,r>00  reet  above  the  sea.  'J'ho  Middle  and  South  Yubas,  with 
their  tributary  streams,  such  as  Canon  creek.  Pass  creek,  and  others,  take  their  rise  in  these 
mountains,  amongst  which  are  numerous  lakes  from  20  to  400  acres  in  area.  The  Canon 
Creek  lake,  situated  at  the  head  of  Canon  creek,  about  four  miles  west  of  tho  summit,  is  the 
largest^  and  forms  the  company's  principal  reservoir.  A  substantial  dam  formed  of  blocks 
of  granite  has  been  erected  across  its  outlet.  The  transverse  width  at  bottom  is  120  feet,  its 
height  TO  feet,  and  length  from  bank  to  bank  250  feet  The  front  is  protected  with  two 
layers  of  2^-inch  lumVer,  well  secured  to  the  face.  An  arched  sluice  is  constructed  throu<;h 
tho  dam,  by  which  the  flow  of  water  is  regulated  from  the  interior.  When  full  of  water,  the 
irea  of  the  reservoir  is  500  acres,  the  average  depth  of  water  42  feet,  and  its  contents 
935,000^000  cubic  feet  of  water. 

Sources  of  supply,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  August,  are  derived  from  the 
Qountain  streams,  which  become  swollen  from  the  rapid  melting  of  the  snow,  and  afford  a 
four  months*  plentiful  supply.    After  that  date  recourse  is  had  to  the  reservoirs. , 

MIXERS'  DITCH. 

CoFt  of  purchases  of  ditches  and  water  rights $57,900 

Miners'  ditch  and  reservoirs  cost 180,000 

2:J7,  dOO 

EUREKA  LAKE  DITCH. 

Cost  of  purchase  of  small  ditches,  water  rights,  &c 174,250 

Eureka  Lake  dam 35,000 

Lake  Fuueherie  dam 8,000 

Smaller  dams 2,000 

Magenta  i^nd  National  aqueducts 23,000 

8torag|e  reservoirs 51,000 

L-on  pipes  to  San  Juan 12,1/00 

Main  canal  and  flume 256,000 

Saw-miU 7,000 

806, 150 
Management,  law  expenses,  &c,  20  per  cent 161,230 

966,380 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  storage  reservoirs  named  in  the  above  estimate,  with  their 
capacity  and  cost: 


Locality. 


No.  of 
reservoire. 


Capacity 
in  inches. 


Cost 


Eureka 

8bow  Point... 

Orleans 

Moore's  . . 

Woolsey's 

Relief  Mill.... 
Bloomfield  .  .. 

Lake  City 

Kennebec  

GritzlyHill  .. 
Columbia  Hill 
Grizzlv  HiU  . . 

Cherekee 

Lone  Ridge... 

8an  Juan 

Pleasant  Ridge 
Monteaoma. . . 


1 
1 
4 
4 

3 

1 

3 

2 
• 

A 

3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
I 
2 

33 


50 

2,500 

500 

800 

1,000 

300 

500 

2,000 

250 

100 

4,500 

4,000 

500 

700 

3,000 

250 

200 

21^150 


(300 
1,000 
3,000 
6,000 
7,500 
1,500 
1,500 
5,000 
1,500 
1,000 
15,000 
10,000 
4,000 
2,500 
10,000 
1,000 
1,000 

71,800 
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The  aveinf^  annual  water  sales  of  tlie  Enreka  Lake  Water  Company,  according  to  the 
annexed  statements,  amount  to  $1H1,3C9,  over  and  above  expenses  of  management,  repairs, 
&c.    Deducting  10  per  cent,  from  this  for  bad  debts  will  leave  a  net  income  of  $145,233. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitnde  with  which  mining  operations  are  carried  on  along  this  ridge  •' 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  since  ISiiO  the  annual  quanti^  of  gold  transmitted  to  Siui 
Francisco  has  amounted  to  from  1 1, 500, 000  to  $2,000,000. 

So  great  has  been  the  quantity  of  ground  washed  away,  that  many  of  the  ravines  are  cov- 
ered with  a  depth  of  20  feet  and  npwards  of  tailings  from  the  sluices,  composed  of  sand  and 
gravel.  .  The  uiH,  therefore  consiaered  necessary  for  the  sluices,  of  one  foot  in  15,  can  only 
be  obtained  in  those  places  that  are  situated  above  the  rivers,  such  as  those  in  the  San  Juan 
district,  and  higher  up  the  ridge  at  Badger  Hill,  Grizzly  -Hill,  Woolsey's,  Moore's,  aad 
Orleans  Flat. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty  of  want  of  fall,  tunnels  are  being  constmcted  at  different 
points,  which  take  from  two  to  five  years  to  complete.  Some  of  those  I  visited  are  through 
granite  or  trap,  and  cost  at  the  rate  of  from  $20  to  $60  per  running  foot.  They  are  six  to 
eight  feet  in  width,  and  seven  feet  in  height ;  when  completed  a  flnme  will  be  laid  through 
them  and  extended  a  long  distance  down  tne  raviue.  All  the  tailings  with  which  a  ravine  is 
incumbered  will  be  carried  away  through  the  flume  by  the  current  of  water.  After  the  present 
year,  many  of  those  tunnels  now  being  constmcted  will  be  finished,  when  numerous  com- 
panies will  be  enabled  to  work,  which  are  now  precluded  from  doing  so  on  account  of  insuf- 
ficiency of  fall  in  the  creeks. 

I  annex  a  detailed  statement  of  the  localities  supplied  by  the  Eurek^Lake  Water  Com- 
pany, and  the  amounts  realized  during  one  week ;  it  is  a  fair  average  statement  of  the  weekljr 
sales  during  the  year. 

JVaUr  sales  of  the  Eureka  Lake  Water  Company  for  the  week  ending  Ja/y  5, 1862. 

LnkeCitv.  Grizzly  Hill,  and Konnebeo $173  00 

Snow  Point 62  16 

Woolsey'B 407  09 

Mooro'a 213  84 

Orleans 1€9  M 

PleaaaBtHlli 32  SO 

Cherokee 208  02 

Bloomfield 10  90 

iSanJoiin 1,335  67 

ColnmbiaHill 833  83 

UhlmneyHUl 484  35 

ReUefHiU 212  17 

Kureka 61  37 

4,189  77 


Abstract  ofmonthlif  rtpofi*  hy  secretary  of  ike  Eureka  Lake  and  Tuba  Canal  Company. 


1866— Jtotiary... 
Febniar/ . 

March 

April 

Hay 

Jnno 

July 

Angiut.... 
September 
October... 
Kovember 
December . 

18ff7-~Jantiary... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

Jnne 

j€ly 

Attgmt.... 


I 


$10,079  61, 
23,965  33 
30, 173  51 
24,866  78 
21,823  63 
27,715  34 
23,885  24 
80,392  41 
26,093  80 
21.836  95 
18, 474  98 
19,990  32 


270,897  82 


17,615  69 
16,969  64 
20,524  74 
23,027  48 
19, 475  li 
25,353  35 
18, 138  69 
25, 114  14 


166,239  45 


e 


$4,856  71 
13, 740  97 
27.109  38 
26,496  69 
17,898  09 
30,537  58 
14.259  96 
19,705  42 
20, 873  18 
25,693  60 
17,0SM62 
21,812  66 


240,011  88 


16.611  30 
12,995  83 
17, 104  16 
5J2,79l  SO 
SB2,375  8L 
23.944  13 
15,518  00 
22,935  76 


154.276  21 


$3, 142  17 
3,107  58 
3,615  92 
3, 479  15 
3,563  49 
3,575  66 
3,366  30 
3,462  29 
3,358  55 
3,317  49 
3.392  99 
3,592  97 


40, 934  56 


3,633  74 
3,187  32 
3,133  96 
3. 361  01 
8.559  99 
3,5G6  82 
3,515  49 
3,463  50 


:5 


$895  36 
976  71 
1.019  05 
2,855  27 
4,(186  87 
2, 416  20 
3,80^05 
2,740  31 
3, 103  99 
6,966  90 
9,700  96 
3,059  87 


41,623  54 


I 


$5^235  01 
12,242  11 
3,065  76 
18, 946  37 
22,871  03 
20,049  69 
89,674  95 
30,361  94 
35,582  36 
31,728  71 
33, 173  07 
30,950  73 


i 


-Si 

i 


S 


387  04 
1,427  fi8 

338  93 
1,783  76 
3,040  33 
3,276  65 
2,237  11 
d»374  10 


23,705  36 
26,699  17 
30, 119  75 
30.356  03 
87,498  61 
29,198  97 
31.813  66 
33,993  04 


27,443  83 


15,864  60 


\ 


$10^476  86 

22,474  41 
90.163)17 
10.247  79 
24,951  79 

7,198  «S 
13,619  47 
14,581  01 
15,945  97 

4,36S7B 
15,413  78 


158,989  23 


13, 119  87 
6.956  81 
12. 166  89 
17,647  43 
15,775  49 
17, 100  68 
8. 765  40 
17.098  IS 


110, 6S3  73 
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Feench  Corbal. — ^Tbe  Nevada  Water  Oompany  was  organized  and  inoor- 
poralcd  in  New  York  in  November,  1858.  It  then  purchased  the  Shady  Greek 
and  Grizzly  ditches,  and  now  owns,  in  addition  to  these  ditches,  a  large  extent 
of  mining  ground.  The  Bhady  Greek  ditch  was  located  in  January,  1851,  and 
the  Grizzly  ditch  in  1852.  Both  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
water  from  Shady  creek  (a  tributary  of  the  Yuba  river)  to  French  Gorral. 

The  Shady  Creek  ditch,  the  only  one  in  present  repair  and  use,  has  a  running 
capacity  of  about  2,500  inches,  miner's  measure.  Its.  width  is  eight  feet  at  tl^ 
top  and  six  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  its  depth  three  feet,  having  a  grade  of  about 
14  feet  per  mile.  Its  length  is  about  12  miles,  and  with  the  exception  of  some 
4,000  feet  of  fiuming  is  excavated  wholly  in  earth.  The  cost  of  construction  of 
ditches  and  reservoirs  owned  by  the  Nevada  Gompany  has  been  about  $150,000. 
They  pass  through  Birchvillc  mining  district,  but  at  present  only  supply  watec 
to  the  French  Gorral  district.  Six  or  eight  sets  of  claims  in  this  district  besides 
the  claims  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  tho  Nevada  Gompany  are  snpplied  from 
their  ditches. 

Another  ditch  from  Shady  creek  to  French  Gorral,  built  in  1855,  at  a  cost  of 
some  $50,000,  including  reservqirs,  having  a  capacity  of  about  500  inches,  is 
owned  by  the  Empire  Tunnel  Gompany  of  this  place.  The  piincipal  claims  in 
the  French  Gorral  district  are  the  Kate  Hayes  Gompany,  Bird  Sc  Smith,  Black' 
&  Brother,  Empire  Tunnel  Gompany,  Empire  Flat  Gompany,  Dockum  Gompany, 
French's,  Glaister's,  Bmke  &  Gompany,  and  the  Nevada  Water  Gompany  claims. 

The  price  paid  for  water  is  15  cents  per  inch,  and  the  quantity  used  by  different 
companies  varies  from  200  to  1,000  inches  per  day. ' 

The  gold  range  of  this  district  is  a  depoat  of  washed  gravel  filling  a  well* 
defined  old  river  channel  to  the  average  depth  of  about  150  feet,  varying  in 
width  Irom  1,000  to  3,000  feet.  This  deposit  is  continuous  fix>m  French  Gorral 
to  San  Juan,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  broken  only  by  ravines,  but  below  French 
Corral  and  above  San  Juan  it  is  cut  oif  by  the  deep  ca&ons  of  the  South  and 
Middle  Yuba  rivers.  This  deposit  is  composed  of  what  the  miners  call  Utte  and 
red  dirt*— the  blue  gravel  or  cement  underlying  the  red  or  gray.  Both  strata  have 
until  recently  been  worked  by  blasting  with  powder  and  washing  by  the  hydraulic 
proeesB.  Heroafter  it  is  believed  that  the  blue  cement  will  be  crushed  with  greater 
profit,  besides  saving  a  larger  percentage  of  gold  lost  by  the  ordinary  wadiinff. 

The  Empire  Tunnel  Gompany  have  built  and  are  running  very  snccessfiDLLl j 
a  10*stamp  mill,  crushing  the  blue  cement.  The  American  Gompany,  at  Sebas^ 
topol,  are  also  realizing  profits  from  their  eight-stamp  mill,  working  the  same 
blue  gravel. 

The  English  or  ^'Truokee  Ditch  Gompany,"  some  10  or  more  years  ago^ 
expended  nearly  $1,000,000  in  a  ditch  from  the  Middle  Yuba  to  the  mines  on 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Middle  and  North  Yubas.  The  enterprise  proved 
disastrous  for  the  reason  that  paying  hydraulic  mines  could  not  be  found.  The 
ffold  deposits  of  that  region  were  generally  found  in  a  thin  stratum  of  gravel 
Tying  on  the  bed  rock,  wnile  the  mass  of  eaorth  above  contained  little  or  no  gold. 

Toe  paying  lead  oould  be  most  readily  worked  by ''  drifting  out,"  and  required 
but  a  small  amount  of  water  to  wa^  it.  Under  such  circumstances  an  extensive 
and  expensive  ditch  like  the  Truckee  Gompany's  would  not  pay,  and  has  fallen 
Into  disuse.  Their  water  right  has  recently  been  purchased  by  some  San  Fran- 
Cisco  capitalists. 

TuoLUiCBnc  DiTOH. — ^Most  of  tho  ditch  water  used  in  Tuolumne  county  is 
supplied  by  the  Tuolumne  Gounty  Water  Gompany,  which  takes  its  water  from. 
the  Stanislaus  river  about  20  miles  in  a  direct  line  above  Golumbia.  The  com- 
pany own  two  ditches  known  as  ^'the  old"  and  'Hhe  new."  The  former  cost 
$550,000,  and  the  latter  $1,000,000.  The  old  ditch  was  commenced  on  the  Ist 
July,  1861,  and  it  began  to  simply  water  in  May,  1852,  but  the  price  of  water, 
introduced  at  such  great  cost,  was  necessarily  high,  and  the  miners  foimed  a 
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combination  to  compel  a  redaction  of  prices  and  afterwards  to  constnxct  a  new 
ditcb.  The  ditch  was  mado^  but  in  a  very  expensive  manner,  and  when  com* 
pleted  it  was  burdened  with  debt,  so  that  it  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
owned  the  old  ditch,  leaving  many  of  the  creditors  unpaid.  A  bitter  feeling 
enisaed  and  many  threats  of  assassination  were  made,  and  the  ditch  and  flames 
were  maliciously  injared  in  numerous  places.  Although  the  new  ditch  was  pur- 
chased at  a  small  ])ercentage  on  its  cost,  it  did  not  pay  much  profit.  Part  of  it 
was  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  which  is  swept  nearly  every  winter  by  snow 
avalanches,  and  the  repairs  were  very  expensive.  Forty  miles  of  the  ditch  near 
the  head  are  now  abandoned.  The  company  has  75  miles  of  main  ditch  and 
branches.  The  river  supplies  an  abundance  of  water  till  the  1st  July,  and  after 
that  time  the  reservoirs  are  drained  gradually.  One  of  them  covers  84  acres, 
and  another  is  a  mile  long,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  40  feet  deep.  The 
total  capadty  of  the  reservoirs  is  1,800  inches  for  four  months,  in  which  time 
'  they  are  exhausted,  so  that  there  is  usually  a  month  or  two  at  the  end  of  the  dry 
season  when  the  company  cannot  supply  water.  The  ditch  has  a  grade  of  18 
feet  to  the  mile,  and  the  flume  is  seven  and  one-half  feet  wide,  four  feet  deep, 
and  has  a  grade  of  16  feet  to  the  mile.  The  price  for  a  l^inch  stream  is  $3 
per  day;  of  15  inches  $3  50;  of  18  inches  $4;  of  21  inches  $4  50;  of  24 
inches  $5 ;  of  more  than  24  and  less  than  48,  20  cents  per  inch ;  of  more  than 
48  inches  18  cents  per  inch.  The  capacity  of  the  flume  is  3,600  inches.  In 
many  places  flumes  were  constructed  where  it  would  have  been  much  cheaper  to 
have  had  iron  pipe,  and  this  is  being  substituted  now  as  the  flumes  give  way. 
Not  less  than  $100,000  might  have  been  saved  by  using  pipe  at  flrst.  The  com- 
pany supplies  Columbia,  Yankee  Hill,  Gold  Springs,  Mormon  Gulch,  Saw  Mill 
Flat,  Martinez,  Jamestown,  Montezuma,  Chinese  Camp,  and  their  vicinities.  The 
amount  paid  by  the  company  as  dividends  in  1866  was  935,750. 

Phosnix  Ditch. — ^The  Phcenix  Ditch  Company  obtains  its  water  from  the 
Tuolumne  river  in  two  ditches,  known  as  the  Phoenix  and  Hydraulic,  and  sup- 
plies Sugar  Pine,  Soulsbyville,  Sonera,  Shaw's  Flat,  Poverty  Hill,  Algcdne, 
Cherokee,  and  Somerville.  The  company  has  84  miles  of  ditching  and  16  miles 
of  flume.  Both  ditches  were  started  in  1850  and  supplied  water  in  small 
quantity  the  next  year,  but  the  Hydraulic  did  not  set  water  from  the  Tuolumne 
river  till  1853,  nor  the  Phoenix  till  1854.  The  nighest  flume  is  65  feet  high 
and  360  feet  long,  and  it  has  been  blown  down  once.  The  flume  at  Shaw's 
Flat,  300  feet  high  and  600  feet  long,  has  been  blown  down  twice. .  The  flume 
of  the  Phoenix  Bne  is  Ave  feet  wide  by  two  and  one-half  ^eep ;  that  of  the 
Hydraulic  four  feet  wide  by  two  deep.  There  are  two  reservoirs  which  hold  a 
supply  for  two  months  and  a  half.  The  price  for  a  15-inch  sluice  is  $2  per  day 
of  12  hours.  The  Phoenix  ditch  cost  $380,000,  and  the  Hydraulic  $500,000. 
Both  have  been  sold  twice  at  sheriffs'  sale.  The  receipts  of  the  ditch  company 
were  $38,000  in  1860,  and  $22,000  in  1866,  and  the  annual  expenses  are  about 
$9,600.  Thei-e  are  nine  ditch  tenders  and  collectors,  who  are  paid  $70  and  $80 
per  month.  In  1855  the  price  of  water  was  $6  p«:  day  for  nine  inches.  The 
water  is  delivered  through  an  orifice  three  inches  high  and  under  a  pressure  of 
four  inches  over  the  orifice.  There  are  near  Cherokee  and  Somerville  some  high 
gravel  hills,  which  may  require  a  large  supply  of  water  when  they  are  opened 
and  their  wealth  demonstrated.  About  one-fourth  of  the  water  is  sold  to  China- 
men, and  one-twentieth  for  irrigation. 

The  Golden  Bock  ditch,  south  of  the  Tuolumne  river,  £rom  which  it  obtains 
its  water,  supplies  Gravel  Bange,  Big  Humbug,  First  Garrote,  Second  Garrote, 
Deer  Flat,  Big  Oak  Flat,  Moccasin  Creek,  Spring  Gulch,  Boneyard,  Peuon 
Blanco,  and  Horseshoe  Bend.  This  ditch  cost  $300,000,  and  is  very  unprofitable. 
There  is  a  flimie  1,300  feet  long,  and  part  of  it  is  256  feet  high,  supported  by 
wooden  towers.  The  main  ditch  is  38  miles  long.  The  price  is  $2  per  day  for 
a  fftroam  of  20  inches. 
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Htjspht's  Ditch. — ^The  Morphy's  ditch  was  oommefnoed  in  1851  and  finished 
in  1856.  The  total  cost  was  t260;000;  of  which  som  $180,000  was  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  water.  Five  years  after  the  work  was  oemmenced  dividends  began 
to  corae  in,  and  twice  as  mnch  was  received  by  the  shareholders  as  they  had  paid 
out  four  years  before.  In  1866  810,000  were  paid  as  dividends,  and  the  Cala- 
veras ditch  was  bought  for  $20,000.  The  present  market  value  of  the  ditch  is 
probably  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  its  orisrinal  cost.  The  Caleveras  ditoh 
obtains  its  water  from  the  Stanislaus  river,  and  supplies  Douglas  Flat,  Yallecito, 
French  Flat,  and  Jenny  Lind  and  Quail  Hill.  It  was  finished  in  1858,  and  cost 
$10,000.  Connected  with  this  ditch  is  the  Salt  Spring  reservoir,  which  covers 
2,000  acres  and  is  30  feet  deep,  and  is  the  largest  reservoir  in  the  foot  hills  of 
California. 

MoKXLUifKK  Ditch. — ^Tho  Mokelnmne  Hill  and  Campo  Seco  ditch  has  50 
miles  of  mam  ditch,  and  cost,  when  constructed,  $500,000.  The  present  assessed 
Talne  is  $25,000.  The  flume  is  40  inches  wide  and  20  deep,  and  has  a  grade' 
of  13  feet  to  the  mile.  Originally  it  was  all  flume,  but  the  flnming  has  been 
replaced  by  ditching,  except  for  six  miles,  and  most  of  that  distance  will  be 
ditch.  The  water  is  obtained  from  the  south  fork  of  the  Mokelumno  river.  The 
places  supplied  are  Mokelnmne  Hill,  Campo  Seco,  Chile  Camp,  Rich  Gulch, 
and  Comanche  Camp,  and  Cat  Camp  is  to  be  supplied  soon.  In  the  extension 
of  the  ditch  to  the  last-named  place  a  depression  5,000  feet  long  and  80  feet 
deep  is  to  be  crossed  by  inm  pipe  two  feet  in  diameter,  with  30  feet  head.  It  is 
expected  that  the  pipe  will  carry  1,000  inches  of  water.  The  charge  per  inch 
is  25  cents  for  12  hours  to  placer  miners,  and  15  eentd  per  inch  to  quartz  miners 
and  odDerB.    The  water  is  discharged  under  four  inches  of  pressure. 

The  Union  Water  Company's  ditch  is  35  miles  long  and  takes  water  from  the 
Stanislaus  river  to  supply  the  placers'  mining  district  between  that  river  and 
the  Calaveras,  an  area  of  20  miles  square.  There  are  reservoirs  large  enough 
to  hold  a  supply  t>f  600  inches  of  water  for  three  months. 

Amador  I)iTCH.-7The  Amador  Canal  Company  has  two  ditches,  the  Amador 
and  the  Pioneer ;  the  main  trunk  of  the  Amador  is  20  miles  long,  all  of  it  flume. 
The  water  is  obtained  from  the  Mokelnmne  river.  The  original  length  was  31 
miles,  but  the  upper  part  was  so  much  injured  in  1862  that  11  miles  were  aban- 
doned and  will  probably  not  be  rebuilt,  or  at  least  there  is  no  thought  now  of 
rebuilding.  Ditch  might  be  substituted  for  flume  for  at  least  half  the  distaaoe, 
and  the  substitution  is  to  be  commenced  soon,  since  portions  of  the  flume  will  not 
last  long.  The  ditch  carries  400  inches  of  water  during  eight  or  nine  months 
of  the  year,  but  previous  to  1862  that  quantity  was  fumbh^  the  year  round. 
There  are  parts  of  the  ditch  on  which  the  charge  for  water  is  10  cents  per  inch 
in  winter  and  15  in  summer,  and  on  the  other  parts  the  price  is  16§  cents 
throughout  the  year.  The  gross  income  in  1866  was  $28,000 ;  and  the  ordinary 
expenses  $20,000 ,'  and  the  extraordinary  improvements  $8,000,  leaving  nothing 
for  dividend. 

The  VOLCAiro  ditch  has  35  miles  of  main  trunk,  and  obtains  its  water  from 
its  tributaries  of  the  Mokelnmne  river.  It  carries  450  inches  of  water,  but  the 
supply  ceases  in  July.  The  price  for  water  is  12^  cents  per  inch  per  day.  The 
cost  of  the  ditch  was  $140,000.  The  gross  receipts  in  1866  were.  $5,000,  and 
the  ordinary  expenses  $3,000. 

As  the  mines  at  Volcano  were  in  a  basin  to  which  there  was  no  sufficient  out- 
let, the  company  cut  a  channel  in  the  bed  rock  15  feet  deep  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  into  which  a  tail  sluice  was  put.  The  company 
charges  50  cents  per  day  for  the  privilege  of  running  a  sluice-head  into  the  drain, 
and  the  company  have,  besides,  all  the  gold  which  they  can  catch  in  it,  and  it ' 
amounts  to  about  $3^000  per  year,  leaving  $2,000  net. 

EtTRSKA  Ditch,  (El  Dobabo  County.) — ^The  Eureka  Canal  Company  owns  • 
two  ditcheS;  which  were  made  as  rivals  to  take  water  from  the  north  fork  of  the 
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CosnTnnes.  They  finpply  Pteasant  Valley^  Diamond  Springs,  El  Borado^  Mis* 
fsoim  Flat,  Logtown,  Bockeye  Flat,  Shingle  Springs,  Glaiksville,  Western  Dig- 
gings, and  the  divide  north  of  the  GoBonines  to  within  12  miles  of  Sacramento 
dty.  The  main  tnmks  of  the  two  ditohes  are  170  miles  long,  and  the  trenehes, 
l^hich  carry  not  less  than  100  inches  each,  are  180  miles  more ;  making  350 
iniles  of  ditching  owned  by  the  company  and  tended  by  its  17  employes.  The 
length  of  small  ditches  made  by  the  miners  to  carry  the  water  from  the  company's 
lines  to  their  claims  is  not  less  than  450  miles.  The  original  cost  of  the  two 
ditches  and  their  branches  was  8700,000,  and  they  are  assessed  at  $30,000. 
There  are  16  miles  of  flnme  belonging  to  tho  company,  and  there  is  one  reser- 
voir that  covers  160  acres.  Along  the  higher  lines  of  ditch  the  chrirge  for  water 
is  16  cents  per  inch  for  10  hours  for  mining,  and  on  the  lower  linos  from  10  to 
12  cents ;'  but  farmers  pay  33  cents,  becaase  the  water  is  worked  np  and  lost  to 
the  company,  whereas  the  miners'  waiter  nuts  down  into  the  lower  itches,  and  is 
sold  from  them  again  perhaps  three  or  four  times  over.  This  company  sells  for 
aa  inch  the  amonnt  of  water  that  escapes  throngb  an  orifice  three  inches  high 
and  an  inch  wide  without  pressure. 

Ikdiak  Digohtos  Ditches. — ^Three  ditches  from  the  south  and  middle 
branches  of  the  middle  fork  of  the  American  river  to  supply  Indian  Dig^ngs, 
Brownsville,  Fairplay,  Slug  Gulch,  and  Cedarville,  carrying  1,000  inches  in  all 
in  the  spring,  and  declining  to  150  inches  in  September.  One  of  these  ditches 
was  finished  in  1853,  and  the  other  in  1854  and  1855.  The  three  are  owned  • 
new  by  one  man.  The  original  cost  of  the  three  was  $125,000,  and  they  fM 
now  assessed  at  $15,000.  There  is  a  mile  and  a  half  of  flume.  The  chai^  is 
12^  cents  per  inch  for  12  hours,  and  18f  cents  for  24  hours.  The  inch  is  deliv- 
ered under  m  inches  of  pressure.  There  has  be^i  sale  for  all  the  water  pre- 
vious to  1867.  The  expenses  of  the  ditches  while  fall  are  about  one-fourtk  of 
the  receipts. 

Natorka  Ditch. — ^The  Natoma  ditch  takes  its  water  from  the  south  fork  of 
the  American  river,  14  miles  above  Folsom,  and  supplies  Red  Banks,  Mormon 
Island,  Willow  Springs.  Rhodes  Diggings,  Texaa  Hill,  Alder  Creek,  Rebel  Hill, 
Prairie  City,  and  Tates's  Flat,  which  together  contain  «bout  500  miners.  The 
ditch  was  constructed  in  1852  and  1853,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  main  trunk 
and  blanches  has  been  $200,000.  The  present  assessed  value  is  $75,000.  The 
main  trunk  is  16  miles  long,  eight  feet  wide  on  top,  five  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  three  deep.  There  is  also  one  mile  of  flume.  The  prioe  of  water  varies  at 
difierent  places,  but  the  average  is  20  cents  per  inch  per  day,  and  the  inch  is 
delivered  under  six  inches  of  pressure.  The  net  annual  profits  sinoe  1860  have 
been  $30,d00,  and  the  gross  receipts  were  twice  as  much.  Previous  to  1861  the 
gross  receipts  were  about  $75,000  annually. 

In  1857  the  company  purchased  9,000  acres  of  land,  most  of  it  auriferous 
ground  covered  by  their  ditches.  Having  thus  a  large  amount  of  land  which  it 
becomes  important  to  improve,  the  company  have  undertaken  to  build  up  a  large 
manufacturing  town  at  Folsom,  to  which  they  are  about  to  bring  250,000  inches 
of  water,  with  a  &11  of  80  feet.  A  canal  is  being  cut  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
40  feet  wide  at  the  top,  25  at  the  bottom,  and  seven  fbet  deep,  with  a  grade  of 
fbur  feet  to  the  mile ;  and  a  dam  is  to  be  built  in  the  American  river,  of  granite 
laid  in  cement,  400  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  57  feet  high.  The  whole  work 
will  be  finished  in  1868,  and  with  its  adsistanoe  Folsom  will  become  the  most 
important  manufacturing  town  of  the  coast,  next  to  San  Francisco.  Water  power 
can  be  furnished  here  at  one-third  the  cost  of  steam,  and  no  other  town  on  the 
State  coast  can  have  power  so  cheap  or  so  much  of  it,  or  so  near  San  Franctsoo. 

South  Fork  Ditch. — ^The  South  Fork  canal,  in  El  Dorado  county,  has  a 

main  trunk  34  miles  long^  and  carries  600  inches  of  water,  which  is  taken  from 

*  the  soutii  fork  of  the  American  river  to  supply  Placerville  and  vicinity.     The 

oviginal  cost  was  $500,000,  and  the  present  value  is  about  ono-tenth  of  that  sum. 
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The  total  leagtb  of  the  main  flume,  laterals,  and  branclies  is  142^  miles.  The 
length  of  the  ditch  from  the  dam  on  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river  to  the 
reservoir  near  Plaoerville  is  24  miles ;  from  the  reservoir  to  Goon  Hollow,  nine 
and  three-fourth  miles,  and  from  Hangtown  Creek  to  Buckeye  Fkt  32  miles. 
The  Poverty  Point  branch  is  four  and  one-eishth  miles  long ;  the  Indian  Hill 
branch,  four  and  «  half ;  the  Clay  Hill  branch,  two  ,*  the  Shober  Hill  branch, 
five ;  the  Hangtown  Hill  branch,  one  and  one-eighth ;  the  Texas  Hill  branch, 
one  and  a  half.  The  Grold  Hill  canal  is  10  miles  long ;  its  branches  and  later- 
als, 12^;  the  Weber  canal,  13^;  the  Iowa  canal,  21,  and  the  Red  Hill  branch, 
one  and  a  half.  The  South  Fork  ditch  has  three  reservoirs :  the  Silver  lake, 
which  holds  170,000,000  cubic  feet;  the  Bed  lake,  which  holds  115,000,000; 
and  the  Willow  valley,  which  holds  56,000,000  cubic  feet.  The  Gold  Hill 
ditch  has  very  muddy  water,  and  sells  for  an  inch  the  water  which  runs  through 
an  orifii(?e  two  inches  high  and  an  inch  wide  under  a  four-inch  pressure.  The 
South  Fork  canal  sells  for  an  inch  the  amount  that  escapes  hx>m  a  hole  an  inch 
square  under  six  inches  of  pressure.  The  charge  for  water  is  25  cents  per  inch 
for  mining  purposes  at  all  seasons.  Water  for  irrigation  has  been  supplied  in 
some  cases  for  $7  per  acre  of  vineyard  in  its  second  year,  when  the  vines  need 
water  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  grade  of  the  South  Fork  flume  is  four  and  a 
half  feet  to  the  mile.  In  one  place  iron  pipe  is  used  to  cany  50  inches  of  water 
across  a  depression  1,600  feet  long  and  190  feet  deep.  The  pipe  has  a  diameter 
of  10  inches,  and  the  head  of  the  inverted  siphon  is  20  feet  higher  than  the  foot. 
The  iron  is  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thi(^.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  T.  B.  Hunt, 
expresses  the  intention  of  constructing  a  ditch  to  supersede  the  present  flume,  to 
be  27  miles  longer,  to  have  a  grade  of  10  or  13  inches  «per  mile,  to  carry  not 
less  than  5,000  inches  of  water,  and  to  supply  many  places  above  the  level  of 
the  present  flume. 

Pilot  Creek  Ditch. — ^The  Pilot  Creek  ditch  takes  its  w«ter  firam  Pilot, 
little  Silver,  and  Rock  creeks,  and  supplies  Georgetown,  Volcanoville,  Bottle 
HiU,  Fairplay,  Kelsey,  Johntown,  Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  Spanish  Flat,  Green- 
wood, Pilot  Hill,  and  Wild  Goose.  The  main  ditch  is  60  miles  long,  and  cost 
$180,000,  and  there  are  65  miles  of  branches  which  cost  $320,000,  making  the 
total  cost  $500,000 ;  and  the  present  market  value  is  $18,000.  The  ditch  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  on  account  of  the  small  proportion  of 
flume  and  the  solidity  of  the  banks,  which  are  ^Idom  broken.  The  largest 
piece  of  flume  is  300  feet  long  and  95  feet  high.  The  capacity  of  the  ditch  is 
1,500  inches,  but  it  is  seldom  full.  It  carries  1,000  inches  about  nine  months 
of  the  year,  and  300  inches  at  the  close  of  the  dry  season  for  three  months.  The 
length  of  the  main  ditch  terminating  at  Wild  Goose  flat  is  60  miles ;  the  Bottle 
Hill  branch,  10  miles ;  the  YolcanoviUo  branch,  5  miles ;  the  Kelsey's  branch, 
10  miles;  the  Fairplay  branch,  7  miles;  the  Spanish  Dry  Diggings  branch, 
three  miles ;  the  Bock  creek  feeder,  7  miles ;  the  Bock  Canon  feeder,  three 
miles,  and  tbe  £1  Dorado  ditdi  20  miles.  The  price  for  water  is  12^  cents  per 
inch. 

Michigan  Flat  Ditch. — The  Michigan  Flat  miners'  ditch,  on  the  north 
nde  of  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river,  was  commenced  in  1858  and  com- 
pleted in  1860,  at  a  cost  oi  $65,000.  It  is  now  assessed  at  $3,000,  but  since 
January,  1865,  the  expenses  have  been  greater  than  the  receipts  by  $3,019. 
From  July,  1862,  till  January,  1865,  the  net  profit  was  $13,673.  Much  of  the 
flume  was  washed  away  last  wint^.  The  water  is  sold  at  20  cents  per  inch  for 
12  hours  to  placer  miners ;  at  20  cents  per  inch  to  quartz  miners  for  24  hours ; 
and  to  farmers  at  $10  per  acre  for  the  season,  on  an  average.  'The  amount 
received  in  a  year  for  irrigation  water  is  $1,200. 

CoLOHA  Ditches.*^— Two  companies  supply  Coloma  on  the  south  side  of  the 
south  fork  of  the  American  river,  with  ditches  which  carry  about  500  inches  of 
water  and  are  13  miles  long.    They  supply  Coloma  and  Uniontown,  charge  die 
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same  rates  as  the  Michigan  Flat  miners^  ditch,  and  sell  about  one-third  of  theif 
water  for  irrigation. 

Beak  Kiver  Ditch. — ^The  Bear  river  and  Auburn  Water  and  Mining  Cora 
pany  has  75  miles  of  main  trunk  and  250  miles  of  branches,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  81,000,000,  and  now  assessed  at  $25,000.  In  1863  the  receipts  were 
$90,000,-  in  1864,  $75,000;  in  1865,  $55,000 ;  and  in  1866,  $40,000.  The 
ditch  takes  its  water  from  Bear  river,  and  supplies  Auburn,  lUinoistown,  New 
Castle,  Pine  Grove,  Virginiatown,  Cloyer  Valley,  Antelope  Ravine,  Se<jret  Ravine, 
Miners'  Ravine,  Mississippi  Bai-,  Rattlesnake  Bar,  Horseshoe  Bar,  Doten's  Bar, 
Rose  Flat,  Millertown,  Doty's  Ravine,  Doty's  Flat,  and  Whiskey  Diggings — ^in 
fact,  the  whole  countrj'^  between  the  American  river  and  Bear  river,  extending  25 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  as  many  more  from  east  to  west.  It  is  estimated 
that  $50,000,000  have  been  washed  out  by  means  of  the  water  of  this  ditch,  and 
could  not  have  been  obtained  without  it.  The  Bear  River  ditch  carries  3,000 
inches  when  full,  and  the  Gold  Hill  ditch  1,500 ;  but  in  September  the  two  do 
not  carry  more  than  2,000  inches.  The  Bear  River  ditch  had  13  miles  of  flume 
on  the  line  when  first  made,  but  since  then  ditch  has  been  substituted  for  all  save 
half  a  mile.  In  one  place  there  was  a  flume  139  feet  high  and  900  feet  long, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $22,000,  and  ditch  has  been  substituted  for  it.  This  com- 
pany has  been  notable  for  its  litigation,  in  which  it  has  expended  $250,000,  and 
some  6{  the  judgments  rendered  against  it  have  been  notorious  for  their  injustice. 

Michigan  Bluff  Ditch. — ^The  El  Dorado  Water  Company  obtains  its  water 
from  El  Dorado  caiion,  and  supplies  Michigan  BlufiF  and  vicinity.  The  main 
ditch  is  20  miles  long,  and  the  total  length  of  ditch  and  branches  35  miles.  The 
amount  of  water  carried  is  400  inches  during  the  rainy  season,  but  the  ditch  is 
dry  after  the  middle  of  July.  The  ditch  was  commenced  in  1853  and  finished 
in  1855,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  It  is  now  assessed  at  $8,000.  In  the  spring 
the  demand  for  the  water  is  not  equal  to  the  supply.  The  price  is  15  cents  per 
inch,  delivered  under  a  six-inch  pressure. 

Dutch  Flat  Ditch. — The  Dutch  Flat  Ditch  Water  Company's  ditch  has 
a  capacity  of  3,000  inches,  takes  its  water  from  the  north  fork  of  the  American 
river  and  from  Little  Bear  river,  and  supplies  Dutch  Flat,  Gold  Run,  Nary  Red, 
and  Lost  Camp,  and  formerly  it  supplied  Blue  Bluff.  The  length  of  the  ditch 
and  branches  is  60  miles,  the  original  cost  $100,000,  and  the  present  assessed 
value  $40,000.  For  three  months  4,000  inches  are  sold  per  dayj  but  for  the 
last  four  months  of  the  dry  season  the  amount  is  not  more  than  400  inches.  The 
water  is  sold  under  six  inches  of  pressure,  at  12J  cents  per  inch.  The  Central 
Pacific  railroad  runs  for  portion  of  its  route  very  near  the  ditch,  and  has  done 
very  serious  damage  to  it.  The  direct  loss  so  far  has  been  not  less  than  $60,000. 
The  railroad  has  become  owner  of  the  ditch  itself,  where  it  crosses  the  sections 
belonging  to  the  road ;  but  has  not  charged  the  water  company  anji;hing  for  the 
privilege  of  using  the  land.  But  in  consequence  of  the  near  proximity  of  the 
railroad  cutting  and  embankment  the  ditch  was  ruined  for  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  it  was  necessary  to  erect  3,000  feet  of  flume,  and  to  lay  down  3,500  feet 
of  31-inch  iron  pipe,  and  837  feet  of  32-inch  pipe.  The  ditch  began  to  supply 
water  in  1851. 

SoTTTH  Yuba  Ditch. — ^The  South  Yuba  Canal  Company  takes  water  from 
the  South  Yuba,  Deer  creek,.  Rock  creek.  Meadow  lake,  and  other  lakes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Meadow  lake,  and  supplies  Nevada,  Chalk  Bluff,  You  Bet, 
Omega,  Alpha,  Blue  Tent,  Quaker  Hill,  Scotch  Flat,  and  Grass  Valley,  in 
Nevada  (founty,  and  Dutch  Flat  and  Gold  Run,  in  Placer  county.  The  company 
owns  several  ditches,  which  measure  in  &11  275  miles  in  length,  and  cost 
$1,000,000.  Bean's  History  and  Directory  of  Nevada  County  saysr  "In  12 
years  the  expense  account  of  the  company  reaches  $1,130,000,  and  its  receipts 
$1,400,000."  A  dam  42  feet  hiffh  and  1,150  feet  long  was  built  across  the  outlet 
of  Meadow  lake,  which  when  fiilT  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long  and  half  a  mile  wide. 
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There  is  a  tDnnel  3,800  feet  long,  cat  at  a  cost  of  $112,000  througli  a  divide  be- 
tween tbe  South  Yuba  and  Deer  creek.   The  company  control  about  12,000  inches. 

The  Sonth  Yuba  ditch,  in  Placer  county,  is  26  miles  long,  beginning  at  the 
lower  end  of  Bear  valley,  and  supplying  Gold  Eun,  India  Hill,  Gauon  creek, 
and  Naiy  Red.  The  ditch  waa  completed  in  1865,  and  it  runs  2,500  inches. 
There  is  nsoally  demand  for  all  the  water.  The  assessed  value  is  $20,000.  The 
grade  of  the  ditch  is  13  feet  to  the  mile.  The  largest  flume  is  48  feet  high,  and 
100  feet  long.  The  head  of  the  ditch  is  so  elevated  that  the  water  is  sometimes 
full  of  snow,  and  is  unfit  for  hydraulio  washing  or  for  any  other  kind  of  mining. 
The  cost  of  the  ditch  was  $108,000. 

Truckes  Ditch. — The  Truckee  ditch,  to  supply  Minnesota  and  other  points 
in  the  vicinity  on  the  Blue  lead,  near  the  southern  line  of  Sierra  county,  was 
constructed  in  1858,  and  was  abandoned  and  went  to  ruin  in  1865.  It  is 
said  the  cost  of  the  ditch  was  $1,000,000.  As  the  diggings  grew  poor,  the  ditch 
ceased  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  repairs.  There  were  13  miles  of  flume,  eight 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  hung  on  the  side  of  a  steep  canon.  An  artificial 
lake  was  made  for  a  reservoir.     The  capacity  of  the  ditch  was  3,000  inches. 

Seabs's  Ditch. — Sears's  Union  Ditch  is,  with  its  branches,  18  miles  long, 
and  supplies  Howland  Flat,  Pine  Grove,  Potosi,  St.  Louis,  and  Cedar  Grove.  It 
carries  2,000  inches  for  four  months  in  the  wet  season,  and  about  200  inches  in 
October.  There  are  two  miles  of  fluming.  An  extension  of  the  ditches  has  been 
commenced,  to  be  20  miles  long,  and  to  cost  $50,000.  The  charge  is  30  cento 
per  inch  for  24  hours  for  piping  companies,  and  50  cents  for  drifting  companies. 
The  water  is  sold  under  a  pressure  of  10  inches,  measured  firom  the  middle  of 
the  orifice.  There  is  a  demand  for  all  the  water,  except  in  the  spring.  The 
extension  is  to  supply  Scales's  Diggings  and  Poverty  Hill.  At  the  latter  point 
the  company  is  also  cutting  a  bed  rock  tunnel  six  f6et  high,  six  feet  wide,  and 
500  feet  lon^  to  drain  a  basin  nearly  a  mile  square  of  rich  ground.  The  tunnel 
is  to  be  finished  next  year. 

Nevada  Bessbvoir  Ditch. — ^The  Nevada  Reservoir  Ditch  Company  takes 
1,000  inches  of  water  from  Wolf  creek,  and  supplies  Sucker  Flat  and  Slooney 
Flat.  The  main  ditch  is  28  miles  long,  and  in  that  distance  there  are  not  moro 
t&an  600  feet  of  flume,  the  highest  12  feet.  The  ditch  was  commenced  in  1857, 
and  finished  in  1860,  at  a  cost  of  $1 16,000.  The  company  does  not  sell  any  water, 
but  uses  it  all  on  Sucker  Flat,  in  its  own  claims.  There  has  been  no  washing 
at  Mooney  Flat  for  two  years. 

Excelsior  Ditch. — ^The  Excelsior  Canal  Company  owns  the  Excelsior,  the 
Bovyer,  the  Tunnel,  and  the  Onsley  Bar  ditches.  The  first  named  takes  1,500 
inches  from  the  South  Yuba.  It  was  commenced  in  1854,  and  finished  in  1858. 
The  supply  is  constant,  and  the  length  is  28  miles.  Tlie  Bovyer  is  20  miles 
long,  and  takes  2,000  inches  from  Deer  creek,  opposite  Bough  and  Beady  ]  but 
the  supply  fails  in  the  summer.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1858,  and  finished 
in  1859.  The  Tunnel  ditch,  commenced  in  1851,  and  finished  in  1852,  is  20 
miles  long,  and  takes  1,000  inches  from  Deer  creek.  It  fails  in  the  summer. 
The  Onsley  Bar  ditch  is  10  miles  long,  and  starts  at  Smartsville,  where  it  is  fed 
with  800  inches  of  fresh  water  from  other  ditches.  It  was  commenced  in  1852, 
and  finished  in  1853.  On  the  Excelsior  ditch  there  are  five  miles  of  low  flume, 
and  half  a  mile  of  40-inch  iron  pipe,  a  mile  of  20-inch  pipe,  and  half  a  mile  of 
Sd^inch  pipe.  The  40-inch  pipe  crosses  a  depression  150  feet  deep,  and  with  a 
head  of  32  feet,  carries  2,500  inches  of  water.  The  original  cost  of  the  four 
ditches  was  $1,000,000.  The  water  is  discharged  under  10  inches  of  pressure, 
measured  from  the  centre  of  the  orifice.  The  price  is  20  cents  per  inch  for  less 
than  100  inches;  15  cents  per  inch  for  more,  and  for  irrigation  there  is  no  fixed 
price;  but  a  field  of  10  or  15  acres  pays  $50  for  a  season.  The  amount  of  water 
is  about  5,000  inches  for  eight  months,  3,500  for  two  months^  and  2,500  for  the 
last  two  months  before  the  rains  come. 
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FoRBBSTOWX  Ditch. — ^The  Sooth  Feather  Water  Oompaay  gets  water  from  the 
south  fork  of  Feather  river,  and  sapplies  Forbestown,  Brownsville,  Hansonville, 
E  vansville,  Wyandotte,  Bangor,  and  Brown's  valley,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  divide 
between  the  Sonth  Feather  and  the  North  Yuba.  The  nuun  ditdi  is  30  miles  long, 
and  the  branches  30  miles  more.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  finished 
in  1857.  There  is  one  mile  of  flame  on  the  main  ditch.  The  highest  part  is 
60  feet  high,  but  very  little  of  that.  The  ori^nal  cost  of  the  ditch  was  $300,000, 
and  its  present  assessed  valae  is  $25,000.  The  ordinary  charge  per  inch  for  24 
hours  is  30  cents,  and  for  12  hours  20  cents ;  but  there  are  places  where  the  water, 
after  being  sold,  can  be  picked  up  and  sold  again,  and  there  the  price  is  10  oents 
for  12  hours.  It  is  probable  that  a  branch  will  be  constructed  to  Indiana  Ranch 
and  Oregon  Hill,  at  which  latter  place  there  is  a  lai^e  body  of  rich  ground. 

Orovillb  Ditch. — ^The  Oroville  ditch  has  a  main  trunk  22  miles  loag,  and 
was  finished  in  1856.  The  original  cost  was  $250,000,  and  the  present  assessed 
value  is  $20,000.  The  capacity  is  800  inches,  and  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand. 
The  price  is  50  cents  per  inch  for  drift  claiius,  10  cents  for  hydraulic  and  sluice 
claims,  and  $1  25  per  acre  per  week  for  irrigation. 

Table  op  Gai^als  and  Water  Ditches. — ^The  following  complete  table 
of  aU  the  canals  and  water  ditches  for  mining  purposes  in  the  State  is  taken  from 
Langlcy's  Pacific  Coast  Directory,  a  valuable  work  published  biennially  in  Ban 
Francisco.  As  many  of  these  properties  have  been  consolidated  or  changed  hands 
since  the  table  was  prepared,  the  names  of  the  owners  are  omitted.  Mr.  Langley 
says: 

There  are  5,328  miles  of  artific!al  water  courses,  for  mining  purposes,  censtroeted  in  this 
State,  at  a  cost  of  $15,575,400.  In  addition  to  the  length  here  stated,  there  are  numerous 
subsidiary  branches,  the  an^regate  length  of  which  is  estimated  at  oyer  800  mUes,  and  sere- 
ral  hundred  miles  of  new  ditches  in  the  course  of  construoiion. 

In  addition  to  those  enumerated  above,  there  are  numerous  enterprises  organized  to  furnish 
water  for  municipal  and  agricultural  purposes.  Twentj-seyen  cities  and  towns  in  the  inte- 
rior are  thus  supplied,  and  the  capital  employed  amounts  to  several  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  of  San  FraDcisco,  is  an  extensive  aud  costly  undertaking,  with 
a  capital  of  |6,000,000.  The  county  of  Los  Angeles  hat  nearly  300  miles  of  ditches,  and 
extensive  works  for  the  supply  of  water  have  been  completed  in  San  Bernardino,  Tolo,  and 
several  other  agricultural  counties  of  the  State. 

Table  qf  camU  and  water  ditches  for  mining  purposes  in  the  State^  with  the  boa- 

tion^  source  qf  water,  length,  cost,  dtc,  qf  eacfi. 


Name  of  ditch. 


AMABOR  COHMTT. 


Amador 

Amador  Co.  Canal... 

Boyle 

Buckeye 

Buena  Vista 

BntteCantil 

Cosumnes  Water  Co. 

Bry  Creek 

Indian  Gulch 

Indian  Gulch 

Kellum  Ditches  (3).. 

Lancha  Plana 

Lorees 

Meeks 

Mile  Gulch 

Open  Cut  Flume 

Pardees 

Purinton^s 


So«uoe  of  water. 


Sutter  jcreek 

Mokelumne  river,  north  fork. 


Sutter  creek,  north  fork 

Sutter  creek,  north  fork 

Mokelumne  river,  north  fork. 
Cosumnes  river,  south  fork  .. 

Dry  creek 

Jackson  creek,  middle  fork  .. 

Rancheria  creek 

Jackson  creek,  middle  fork . . . 
Jackson  creek,  middle  fork . . . 
Bancheria  creek, south  fork.. 

Jackson  creek,  south  fork 

Rancheria  creek 

Sutter  creek 

Jackson  creek, south  fork  ... 
Sutter  creek,  middle  fork..^. 


13 
66 

i 

5 
15 
50 
22 

4 
10 

3 
22 
30 

5 

2 

4 

H 


Cost. 


25 


$20,000 

400,000 

3,500 

3,000 

18,000 

125,000 

40,000 

6,000 

10,000 

2,000 

22,000 

:)o,ooo 

2,000 

1,500 

2,000 

90,000 


15,000 


r 
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TaNe  afom/oh  aand  voakr  dUcJieSf  dtc. — Continued. 


Name  of  ditch. 


AMADOR  couNTT— Continued. 


Phelps  &  Co 

Pigeon  Creek 

Potoei 

ProQ^or,  Walker  d&  Co.'s  .. 

Reichling  &  Alt  (2) 

Bichtmyer 

Kich&Co.'8 

Bitter 

Satter  Creek  and  Volcano. 
Yolcano 


Soorce  of  water. 


BUTTE  OOUXTT. 


Abbott  &,  Co 
Butte  Creek.. 
Cherokee  Co. 

Deweys 

Forfoeatown... 

Hotchinga 

Little  Butte... 
Oregon  Qnlch. 
Sock  Creek... 


Dryoreek 

Coaaoinea  river,  south  fork... 

Drjcraek ^•. 

Jackson  creek 

Sutter  creek, south  fork ..... 

D17  creek , 

Big  Bar  canon 

Cosumnes  river 

Sutter  cieek 

Mokelnmne  riVer,  tributaries. 


Butte  creek 

Table  mountain 

Feather  river,  west  branch 
South  Feather  river 


Spring  Valley.. 
Table  Mountain 
WUliams 


GALAYBRAB  COUHTTY. 

Calaveras  County  Ditch  Co .....'.. . 
Campo  Seco  &,  Mok.  Hill  Canal  Co. 

Clark  4b  Co.'s 

Conrad's 

F!sher*s 

wisher's 

Harris 

Kiidish 

Old  Gulch 

Piilsbory's 

Pope ^... 

San  Antonio 

Table  Mountain 

Union ^ 

Union  Water  Co 


Butte  creek.. 
Oregon  gulch 
BockcrMk  .. 


Spring  valley  ... 
Table  mountain. 


DBL  HORTB  OOUHTr. 


Bunker  Hill  .. 
Cox  A  Frader 
Cnrley  Jack .. 
Orider*s 


Stanislaus  river 

Mokelumne  river 

Mokelumne,  south  fork 

Mokelumne,  forks 

Mokelumne,  middle  fork 

Mokelumne,  north  fork 

Mokelumne,  middle  fork 

Mokelumne,  middle  fork 

CNiel's  creek 

Lincoln  Fork,  Mokelumne  river.. 

Willow  creek 

San  Antonio  creek 

San  Antonio  creek 

Muitav  oreek , 

Stanislaas,  north  fork 


Lidependence  creek 


S  a 


6 
7 
5 

14 
8 

15 
5 

25 
7 

43 


H 

10 

10 
11 


2 

14 
3 
3 
4 
4 
2 


36 
36 
25 

8 
15 
20 

7 
12 
10 
12 

7 
15 
28 
10 
60 


4i 


Myer*s  creek 2 


Grider  creek 

Grideroraek 


Independence Independence  creek 


Indian  Flat 

Lone  Pine 

McLaughlin 

-Moore's......  ..'.. 

Patrick's 

Quartz  Gulch 

Stevens  W.  M.  &  M.  Co 
Wingi^Bar 


Myer's  creek. 

Indian  creek...— 

Bozton's  creek -•-.< 

Bunard  HiU  creek  ....'. 

Buzzard  Hill  creek 

Quartz  gulch 

Coon  creek  and  Craig's  creek. 
Oak  Flat  cieek 


3 
2 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 

li 

7 

1 


Cost 


16,000 

8,000 

2,500 

16,000 

10,000 

10,000 

4,000 

150,000 

18,000 

140,000 


700 

10,000 

5,000 

20,000 


1,000 
8,000 
3,000 
1,200 
4,000 
6,000 
2,000 


150,000 

"8o,'666 
20,000 

15,000 
20,000 
10,000 
11,000 
15,000 
10,000 
8,000 
15,000 
40,000 
10,000 
350,000 


18,000 
1,000 
3,000 
1,500 
4,000 
3,500 
8,000 
600 
1,000 
2,000 
400 

15,000 
2,0u0 
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Table  <if  canals  and  waier  ditches^  dtc, — Continued. 


Name  of  ditch. 


EL  DORADO  COUNTS. 


BrownsTille 

Cataract 

Clay  Hill 

Eagle 

£1  Dorado  <&  Tunnel  HUl 

Eoreka  Canal  Co 

Foster 

Gold  Hill.. 

Oranite  Creek 

Iowa 

Italian 

Jones's  Hill 

Michigan  Bar i 

Montezuma , 

Parker 

Pilot  Creek 

Muir8(3) , 

Rock  Creek  &  Michigan  Flat..... 

Rossington 

Roash  6l  Simpns..... 

Shangfaae •* 

Shober 

South  Fork  Canal , 

Texas 

Wobber 


INYO  COUNTY. 


San  Carles. 


KIJIMATH  COUNTY. 


Camp  Creek 

Cecilville ^ 

Nordheimer  Creek . . . 

Petersburg 

Sawyer's  Bar 

Sundry  other  ditches. 


LASSEN  COUNTY. 


Adams 

Adams  &  Batcbelder 

Emerson i.. 

Susanville 


MABIPOBA  COUNTY. 


Mortons 

Snow  Creek. 


MONO  COUNTY. 


Mono 


NEVADA  COUNTY. 


Buckman  &  Cnrrans. 

E.  WiUiams 

Empire  Co.'s 


Source  of  water. 


Coflumnes  riyer,  south  fork 

Cosomnes  liTer,  south  fork 

Hangtown  creek 

Cosumnes  river 

American  river,  south  fork 

Cosumnes  river,  north  fork 

Hangtown  creek 

Hangtown  creek 

American  river,  south  fork 

Iowa  and  Brush  canons.... 

Chunk  canon 

Otter  creek 

Cosumnes  .ri ver,'middle  fork 

Hangtown  creek 

Webbor  creek 

Pilot  and  Rock  creek 

Hangtown  creek  .: 

Am.  river  S.  F.,  and  Rock  creek. 
Webber  creek  and  Chunk  canon . 

Canon  creek 

Cosumnes  river,  middle  fork 

Big  canon ,. 

American  river,  south  fozk 

Hangtown  creek 

Chunk  canon 


Owen's  river. 


Camp  creek 

Salmon  river,  east  fork.. 

Nordheimer's  creek 

Salmon  river,  south  fork. 
Salmon  river,  north  fork. 


Sufan  river .. 
Susan  river .. 
Willow  creek. 
Piute  creek.. 


Maxwell's  eieek. 
Snow  creek. ••.. 


Virginia  cieek. 


Steep  Hollow  crock. 

do 

Shady  creek 


2^ 


8 
6 
2 
6 
10 
450 

12 

3 

21 

3 

15 

20 

10 

10 

150 

13 


10 
10 

5 

331 

H 


15 


1 

7i 
2 
5 
3 
73 


5 
4 

8 


15 
10 


20 


13 
16 
13 


Cost. 


$15,000 

10,000 

50O 

500 

15,000 

500,000 

1,200 

12,000 

9,000 

20,000 

3,000 

10,000 

60,000 

6,000 

30,000 

360,000 

4,000 

150,000 

30,000 

6,000 

12,000 

5.00O 

300,000 

300 

16,000 


30,000 


2,000 
7,500 
2,600 
7,000 
5,000 


7,000 

5,000 

12,000 

2,000 


10,000 
800 


75,000 


20,000 
40,000 
50,000 
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Tabie  €f  canons  tmd  water  dUeheSf  i&c. — Continued. 


Name  of  ditch. 


NEYADA  couiTTY — Continiied. 


Eureka  Water  Co. 

Ezcelaior  Canal  Co... 

Gardner's 

Nevada  Water  Co.... 

Bemlngton  Hill 

Sargent  &,  Jacob's . .  • . 
Sonth  Yuba  Canal  Co. 

Stehr^s 

Union 


PLACER  COUNTT. 

American  ^rer  W.  Sl>  M.  Co. 

Auburn  ^BearBlyer 

Bartleti  &  Thomas 


Bjid's  VaUi 

Batch  Flat  Water  Co 


Wi 


£1  Dorado  Water  Co... 
Gold  Hill  and  branches. 

Grixzly 

Hall  k  Hubbard's...... 

Hancock . 

Hills 

Independent . 

Indian 

Indiana  Water  Co 

Jamison. ••.•• 

McEee 

HcKinstry 

IGner's 

Mountain......  ...••. . 

North  Shirt  Tail 

Secret  CaBon 

South  Yuba 

Todd's  Valley 

Union 

Union,  Yankee  Jim.... 
Volcano 


PLUHAS  COUNTY. 


Barton  Gukh 

Cascade  Water  Co 

FMher  River  and  Warren  Hill. 

Grub  Flat 

HumbQ|^ 

Hungarian  Hill •*. .. 

Indian  Bar 

Mosquito 

Mount  Pleasant 

Nelson  Point 


Phunas 

Baehmond  Hill 

Saw  MUl  4&  Taylor  HiU. 

Spanish  Ranch.. 

Spring  Garden • 

Twehre-MileBar.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


\ 


Source  of  water. 


Middle  and  South  Yuba  rivers 
South  Yuba  and  Deer  cieek. . . 

Bear  river 

Shady  creek 

Steep  Hollow  creek 

Greenhorn  creek...* 

South  Yuba  river 

Gieenhom  creek 

do 


American  river 

Bearriver 

....do 

Volcano  cafion .^ 

American  river,  north  fork,  and 
Little  Bear  river. 

£1  Dorado  canon......  ••• 

Bearriver 

Shirt  Tail  canon 

Bearriver 

Volcano  canon... •... 

Indian  canon 

Volcano  canon «... 

Indian  canon 

Canon  creek..... 

Indian  canon... .....r. 

Shirt  Tail  canon 

Owl  creek 

Shirt  Tail  canon,  south  fork 

Deep  canon..... 

Shirt  Tail  canon 

Secret  canon 

South  Yuba  river ,. 

Volcano  canon '• 

Shirt  TaU  cafion 

do 

Volcano  ca&on. .••..••••  ........ 


Burtonffulch.... ••. 

Sonth  father  river 

do 

Mead  Valley  creek 

Butte  cseek 

Slate  creek • 

Chipp'screek 

Mosquito  creek 

Silver  lake 

Nelson  creek............ 

Feather  river,  souUi  fork. 

Silver  lake 

Onion  Valley  creek 

Mill  creek 

Spanish  creek 

Spring  Garden  creek 

Rush  creek :... 

do 

do 

do 


150 

69 

22 

13 

16 

50 

200 

4 

5 


22 

90 

220 

3 

60 

31 
40 

6i 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

2 
15 
25 
20 

7 
12 
16 
25 
12 

8 
12 
10 


4 

15 

14 
4 
4 
2 
3 
3 

10 
6 

10 
8 
4 
5 

30 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 


Cost. 


t30,000 
40,000 
40,000 
30,500 
1,500,000 
4,500 
12,000 


100,000 

650,000 

65,000 

2,.000 

100,000 

100,CX)0 

110,000 

5,000 

50,000 

15,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

4,000 

23,000 

9,000 

35,000 

15,000 

25,000 

100,000 

50,000 

32,000 

9,000 

126,000 
15,000 


5,000 

30,000 

20,000 

5,000 

6,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

30,000 

30,000 

10,000 

^,000 

12,000 

15,000 

15,000 

4,000 

8,000 

1,500 

1,000 

2,550 
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TMe  nf  camate  amd  vsakt  dMheSy  <fe.**^outii»]e<L 


Name  of  ditch. 


SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 

American  River  W.  &  BLCo 

Deer  Creek  W.  &.  M.  Co 

KatomaW.  &M.  Co 

Sacramento  &  Amador  Canal  Co. .. 

■SHASTA  COUNTY. 


Arbuckle  ..... 

Bald  Hill 

Cedar  Flat.... 
Clear  Creek... 
Cottonwood... 

Davis 

Do 

Eagle 

Know  Mncket. 

Prairie 

Qnarts  Hill... 
Sacramento... 
Boring  Creek.. 

Toson 

Wataon 


SIEBHA  COUNTY. 


American 

Amott 

ConndlHiU.... 

Cox  Bar 

Depot 

Feather  River.. 
Fiddle  Creek... 

FiA 

Good}rear*8  Bar. 

Grass  Flat 

Green  &  Pnrdy. 
Grizzly  Hill... . 
Hosier......  ... 


Hombug 

Indian  nill 

Irish 

Jim  Crow 

Kanaka .... 

Kimball 

Bock  Creek 

Said  &,  Reese 

SiOlor 

Bayer's  Union  (4) 

Slate  Creek  Sl  Gibsonville. 

Snow  Creek 

Trackee 

Wankegan 


SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 


Altona,  MngginsviUe. 
Altona,  Oro  Fino.... 

Barker,  OroFino 

BarkhoQse •• 

&rown. ...... ....... 


Source  of  water. 


nver. 
Cosomnes  river. 
American  river. 
Coanmiies  river. 


Cottonwood,  middle  fork. 

Cottonwood  creek 

Whiskey  creek 

Clear  cie^ 

Cottonwood  creek. ...... 

Clear  creek ,. 

do 

Eagle 

dear  cveek.  •>......  ••  •. 

Cottonwood,  north  fork . . . 

Chum  creek 

Sacramento  creek 

Spring  creek 

Clear  creek..... 

Jamsali 


Little  Griazly  creek........ 

Fiddle  oreek 

Sock  creek 

Yuba  river 

Indian  creek 

Feather  river,  south  branch. 

Fiddlecreek 

Qoodyear's  creek 

Yuba  river 

Grafls  flat 

litttie  Grizzly  canon. ••••.. 

Cherokee  creek .•••.. 

Cannon  oreek *.. 

Humbug  canon 

Yidia  river 

Jim  Grow  eanon 

Ladies' canon 

Bunker  HiU ., 

Rockcieek 

Sardine  laka 

Shoiwer  braoch 

Slaie  cieek  and  tributaries.. 
Slate  creek,  west  branch. . . « 

Snow  creek .. 

Truefeaelake 

Slate  cseek,  west  branch.... 


Kidder's  creek. 

.-.,..do 

do 

Barkhonse.... 
Kidder'jicnek. 


do 

6 
16 


13 
8 
3 

53 

18 
8 
2 

16 
4 

17 
8 

22 

10 

^ 

17 


7 

7 
3 
1 

H 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

2 
11 

3 

3 

3 

8 

2 

6 

3 

7 

6 
15 

3 

4 


16 

16 

12 

5 

9 


Cost. 


$300,000 
133.000 
390,000 
125»O00 


10,000 
16,000 

3,000 
140,000 
10,000 
12,000 
10,000 
10,000 

5,000 
15,000 

4,000 
25,000 
16,000 

4,000 
18,000 


60,000 

12,000 

4,000 

2,600 

3,000 

4,000 

1,600 

18,000 

6,000 

2,500 

13,000 

3,000 

60,000 

2,000 

6,000 

5,000 

12,000 

14,000 

40,000 

10,000 

34,000 

10,000 

150,000 

10,000 

9,000 


7,000 

\ 

3,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
3,600 
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TaVle  <^  cantHa  and  wester  dUches,  <^c.— ^ontisned. 


Niiine  of  ditch. 


SISKIYOU  couKTT— Continued. 


Callahan's  Ranch . . . 

Cottonwood 

Crawford's 

French  Flats 

F6rt6off 

Hawkinsyille ...... 

Jackson's  Bar 

McKinney's  Crock. . 

Mn^^syille 

Quarts  Hill 

QtULrtzYalley 

Scott  Bar 

SooUBiver 

Siiasta  River  Canal. 

ffiadVallev 

Whiting?  HiU 


STAKISLAUS  COUNTT. 


Ki^pelmann  Co 

Kniriit's  Feiry  &  Table  Mt 

La  Grange 

Mountain  Brow... 

Shi  Joaquin 


TRINITY  COUKTY. 


Attingen  ............... 

Canjon  Creek 

Canvon  Creek  W.  Ca's. 

Carder's 

Camer  Gokh 

ChapsMui's 

Cvrie's • 

Depinett's 

Dimham's 

BastFork 

Bask  Fork 

Bastman's.... . 

Bar 


Fenning's 

Gold  Bluff. 

Hatchet  Creek 

Honest  Bar 

Junction  City....... 

Jsnction  City 

Lewistown......  .... 

Mooney*s  Gulch 

North  Fork 

North  Fork 

Ohio  Flat 

PettQohn  &  Co.  (3). 

Poverty  Flat 

Bed  Flat 

BedHiU 

Bed  Hill 

Bidgeville  ........... 

Bmh  Creak 

SMoer's  Flat 

Stmtton's 

Swift  Creek 

Taylor  Flat 


Source  of  water. 


Scott  river,  south  fork. 
Cottonwood  creek . . . . . 

do 

Scott  river,  south  fork. 

Turner  creek 

Greenhorn  creek 

McKinney  creek •. . 

do ^ 

Howard  cieek 

Mill  creek 

Howard  creek 

Mill  creek 

Scott  river 

Shasta  river 

Klamath  river 

Lake  Whiting 


Six-mile  bar 

Stanislaus  river.. 
Tuolumne  river. . . 
Littlejohn*s  creek. 
Stanislaus  river.. 


IndiJin  creek •• 

Guzner  gulch..... 

Canyon  creek ••  . 

Eastman  gulch 

Carrier  gulch 

Soldier  creek 

Franklin  creek 

Canyon  ereek,  east  fork 

Mooney  gulch 

East  Fork 

East  Fork  of  north  fork..... 

Eastman's  gulch.... 

Maxwell's  creek......  ...^.. 

Clear  gulch 

Grizzly  gnkh....**  .....^.t. 

McKinley  gukh  ...^. 

Hatchet  creek  ........-....•, 

Trinity  river,  north  fork....  . 

Canyon  creek ...••. 

Canyon  creek • 

Deadwood  creek 

Mooney's  guleh 

Trini^  river,  north  fork 

Logan  creek 

Grass  Valley  creek 

Mooney  and  Calvin  gulches. 

East  Weaver 

Gwinguleh • 

Conner's  creek 

Rush  creek 

Stuart's  Fork,  east  fork.».... 

Rushcreek 

Brown's  creek 

Indian  creek 

Swift  creek 

French  creek 


.9^ 

a-2 


8 
4 
5 
6 
3 
4 
5 
4 
7 
5 
30 
85 
4 
3 


10 
7 
7 
4 

16 


2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
5 
2 
5 
2 
3 
2 
3 


2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 

U 

1 

2 

8 
6 
8 
2 
3 
8 


Cost. 


$300 

10,600 

6,000 

800 

3,000 

4,000 

2,500 

3,000 

2,800 

2,500 

2,500 

.    4,000 

40,000 

300,000 

2,000 

2,500 


60,000 
25,000 
40,000 
5,000 
40,000 


3,500 
3,000 
12,000 
1,500 
2,000 
4,000 
4,000 
8,000 
3,000 
6,000 
3,000 
6,000 
2,000 
4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
5,000 
6,000 
5,000 
10,000 
2,500 
3,500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
5,000 
1,600 
1,000 
6,000 
1,500 
10,000 
8,000 
10,000 
2,000 
4,000 
10.000 
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T(Xble  qf  canals  and  water  dUcheSj  €§%;.— Gontiniied. 


Kame  of  ditch. 


TRINITY  COUNTY— Continued. 


Trinity  Centre 

Turner  Bar  Co.'8.< 

Wares  (3) 

Weaver  Creek . 

Weaver  Creek 

Weaverville  Basin. 


TULARE  COUNTY. 

Broder  d&  VanGrordan 

Brown's  Mill 

Campbell  &  Martins 

Davenport*8... 

Everton  s 

Fisher's 

Jenning's 

Johnson's 

Long  Ditch «.. 

Lowry,  Worthley  &.  Co 

Owen's .. 

People's 

Reservation 

Rice's 

Town  Ditch 

Townsend's 

Union  Vineyard  &  Farming  Co.. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 


Big  Oak  Flatw 

Hydraalic  Co 

Jamestown  &,  Chinese  Camp. 

Phoenix  Water  Co 

Sonora  and  Yorktown  D.  Co.. 
Tuolumne  County  Water  Co.. 


YUBA  COUNTY 


Birmingham 

Brown's 

Burnett's 

Camptonville 

Collyer 

Dealer's 

Dennison's 

Dunn's 

Excelsior  Canal  Co. 

Feather  River 

Little  Willow 

McQueen's 

Monroe  &  Cornell.. 

Mrock's 

Mullan's 

Never's 

New  York 

Kine  Horse 

Oregon  Creek 

Peacock 

Pine  Hill 

Sleighville 


Source  of  water. 


Swift  craek 

Redding's  creek 

East  &  West  Weaver  creeks. 

Weaver  creek.  .^ 

Weaver  creek 

Weaver  creek 


Eawiah 

Packwood  creek. .. 

Tule  river 

Sand  creek 

Eawiah 

Sand  creek 

Mill  creek 

Deep  creek 

Eawiah 

Sand  creek 

Sand  creek 

Eawiah 

Tule  river.,  w 

Kawiah 

Brown's  Mill  ditch. 

Sand  creek 

Kawiah 


Tuolumne  river 

Tuolumne  river,  north  fork. 

Wood  creek 

Tuolumne  river »  north  fork. 
Tuolumne  river,  north  fork. 
Stanislaus  liver,  south  fork.. 


Strawberry  creek. 
Oregon  creek.... 
Dry  creek 


Dry  creek.... 
Oregon  gulch. 


6pcnc«r . . 
Tarffrey's. 


Sleighville  gulch.. 

Deer  creek 

Feather  river 

Willow  creek 

Dry  creek 

New  York  ravine. 

Dry  creek.-. 

Dry  creek 

Indian  creek 

Oregon  creek 

New  York  ravine. 

Oregon  creek 

Yuba  river 

Bear  river 

Sleighville  gulch . . 

Dry  creek 

Oregon  creek...., 

Indian  creek 

Dry  creek 


2 
4 

n 

2 
4 

8 


5 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
4 
7 
3 
2 
4 
10 
4 
5 
4 

u 

7 


40 
60 
7 
100 
10 
35 


150 


Cost. 


12,000 
6,000 

J2,000 
2,000 
6,000 

10,000 


1,000 
4,000 
1,500 
1,500 
3,000 

800 
1,000 
1,500 

800 

700 
1,000 
8,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

500 
1,500 


600,000 

300,000 

15,000 

300,000 

556,'6qo 


1,500 

500 

10,000 

3,000 

600 

900 

500 

1,500 

500,000 

10,000 

1,200 

8,000 

12,000 

600 

1,000 

2,000 

600 

500 

6,000 

1,000 

1,600 

2,000 

3,000 

10,000 

6,000 

8,000 
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SE€TIOir    II. 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  MINERALS  OP  THE  PACIPIC  COAST. 

In  refemng  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  development  of  the  miscellaneous  min- 
erals found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  exclusive  of  gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver,  the 
materials  are  so  abundant,  and  the  details  so  interesting,  as  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  select  such  portions  as  will  convey  the  desired  information  within  the 
limits  prescribed.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  scarcely  a  metal  or  min- 
eral used  in  the  arts,  or  known  to  science,  but  is  represented  on  this  coast — ^gen- 
erally in  greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  countiy— it  will  bo  perceived  that 
a  mere  list  of  their  names,  and  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  found,  would 
occupy  more  space  than  would  be  desirable  in  an  official  document  This  branch 
of  the  report  is,  therefore,  confined  to  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  best  known  and 
most  important  of  these  products.  The  details,  though  necessarily  incomplete,  con- 
tain sufficient  data  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion  of  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  miscellaneous  mineral  resources  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

Copper. — ^This  branch  of  mining,  which  was  in  process  of  development  last 
year,  is  at  present  in  a  depressed  condition.  Various  cucumstances,  briefly  referred 
to  hereafter,  have  caused  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  metallic  copper  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  The  depression  has  been  felt  more  severely  by  the  miners  on 
this  coast  than  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  because  copper  mining 
being  in  its  infancy  here,  was  struggling  to  secure  the  aid  of  capital  for  its  exten- 
tton ;  an  object  the  attainment  of  which  is  hopeless  under  existing  circumstances. 
Another  drawback  has  been  the  increased  cost  of  freight,  consequent  on  the 
demand  for  vessels  to  carry  wheat,  flour,  and  other  produce  to  the  ports  to  which 
it  has  been  usual  heretofore  to  ship  ores  and  metals.  This  increase  has  been 
equal  to  a  reduction  of  $5  per  ton  in  the  value  of  the  ores ;  because  they  must  be 
shipped  in  order  to  reach  smelters  and  consumers,  as  there  are  no  regular  pur- 
chaser here,  except  such  as  buy  for  export. 

Beferenco  to  some  of  the  causes  which  have  thus  crippled  the  development 
of  this  source  of  wealth  affords  the  best  means  for  judging  whether  such  reduc- 
tion is  likely  to  be  permanent,  or  of  merely  temporary  duration.  India,  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  has  absorbed  all  the  ingot  copper  sent  there  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  the  wealthy  natives  in  the  distant  interior  of  that 
country  hoarded  these  ingots  as  treasure,  and  they  passed  as  currency  among 
them.  The  importations  of  gold  and  silver  dnce  the  discovery  of  these  metals 
in  California  and  Australia,  together  with  the  extension  of  railroads  and  other 
features  of  European  civilization  in  Asia,  have  almost  entirely  abolished  this 
custom.  The  precious  metals  have  superseded  copper  in  the  business  of  its 
semi-barbarous  people.  This  change  has  not  only  caused  a  stoppage  in  the 
demand  for  copper  .in  what  was  formerly  the  best  market  for  its  disposal,  but 
thousands  of  tons,  the  accumulations  of  years,  have  been  brought  out  from  hiding 
places  to  be  exchanged  for  the  precious  metals.  It  wUl  require  years  to  absorb 
the  present  supply  of  copper  in  India  by  the  manufacturers  of  that  country,  par- 
ticularly as  most  of  the  utensils  and  ornaments  made  of  that  metal  used  by  the 
people  are  imported  from  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

The  increasing  supply  of  ores  firom  Australia,  Guba^  Chili,  Africa,  Europe,  and 
the  United  States,  before  the  revulsion  in  India  was  severely  felt,  had  already 
b^nn  to  exceed  the  demand ;  and,  of  course,  this  excess  has  greatly  increased 
ance,  giving  the  control  of  every  open  market  to  those  countries  where  it  can 
be  mined  and  melted  at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  built  of  iron  in  Europe,  and  the  decline 
in  ship-building  in  the  United  States,  have  curtailed  the  demand  for  sheathing, 
which  a  few  years  since  was  the  chief  use  to  which  copper  was  applied  in  this 
oountiy. 
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Another  cause  for  the  decrease  in  the  demand  for  copper  arises  from  the  sab- 
stitution  of  cheaper  metals  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  formerly  made  of  copper, 
and  the  introduction  of*  processes  for  depositing  copper  on  other  metals  by  elec- 
tricity, by  which  a  mere  film  of  the  dearer  met£u  gives  the  cheaper  one  the  appear- 
ance, and  causes  it  to  serve  most  of  the  purposes  of  the  other. 

The  above  are  among  the  leading  causes  of  the  present  depression  in  the  value 
of  copper,  and  springing,  as  they  do,  from  circumstances  not  likely  to  change 
for  the  better,  the  prospects  of  Uie  copper  mines  on  this  coast  are  not  very  flat- 
tering. 

The  mines  of  Bolivia  and  Chili,  owned  by  European  capitalists,  worked  at  less 
cost,  and  more  convenient  to  the  English  and  French  markets  than  those  of  Call 
fomia,  can  diive  the  ores  from  this  coast  out  of  those  markets.  The  imports  of 
South  American  ores  into  Ehigland  in  1866  reached  35,336  tons,  while  but  4,591 
tons  were  received  fixjm  California,  and  the  disproportion  will  be  still  greater 
during  the  present  year.  During  the  past  six  months  only  1,211  tons  have  been 
shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  England,  while  the  receipts  from  South  America 
during  the  same  period  exceeded  482,000  quintals  of  96  pounds  each.  The 
present  prices  of  freight  and  ores  forbid  any  increase  of  shipments  hence  during 
this  year.  South  America,  in  1866,  also  sent  86,440  tons  of  ore  to  France,  a 
market  to  which  our  ores  cannot  be  sent  with  profit,  unless  a  great  reduction  can 
be  effected  in  the  expenses  of  mining  and  exportation. 

The  copper  mines  of  the  United  States  have  formidable  competitors  in  the 
European  markets  in  the  mines  of  Africa  and  Cuba.  The  richest  ores  on  the 
English  market  for  some  time  past  have  been  brought  fixwn  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Africa.  These  ores  average  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  The  mines  of  Cuba 
have  also  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  rich  ores.  The  product  of  fine  copper  in 
Europe  and  America,  during  1867,  is  estimated  at  90^000  tons,  of  which  Bolivia 
and  Chili  will  produce  two-thirds. 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  value  of  ores  in  England  during  the  past 
three  years,  and  the  cost  of  their  production  on  this  coast,  explain  the  causes  why 
California  cannot  compete  with  Chili  in  supplying  the  European  markets.  As 
the  prices  at  Swansea,  Wales,  regulate  the  whole  European  market,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  the  rates  at  that  place. 

Price  of  copper  ores  at  Swansea  in  1865,  1866,  and  1867. 


Grade. 


10  percent. > per  ton. 

17  per  cent do... 

21  percent do... 


1866. 


(41  50 
66  62 
91  6se 


1866. 


$33  87 
58  75 
67  62 


1667. 


136  50 
66  50 
69  75 


Cose  of  extracting  and  delivering  ores  at  SvHmsea. 

Mining^ , ^ per  ton.  (14  OO 

Bajfs ^ do-.-  4  00 

Sorting do...  1  00 

Wear  and  tear  of  machineTy  ..^ ^ .do...  1  50 

Interest  on  capital * « do...  1  50 

Freight  to  San  Francisco.... do...  ^0  00 

Freight  to  Swansea do...  15  00 

Commissions,  &c .'do...  5  00 

Insurance  ..* do...  1  50 

Cartage,  wharfage,  ^^ «*. ^...^ ..dol..  •   SO 

Total  expenses ♦.. do...  54  00 
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By  comparing  these  expenses  witli  the  list  of  prices  above,  it  vnll  readil}''  be 
perceived  that  ores  under  15  per  cent,  do  not  cover  expenses.  As  seven-eighths 
of  the  ores  obtained  on  this  coast  do  not  reach  that  standard,  it  is  unprofitable  to 
extract  them.  The  same  figures  apply  to  the  markets  at  New  York  and  Boston. 
As  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  ores  smelted  in  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States 
do  not  average  15  per  cent.,  it  is  clear  that  the  mines  whence  such  ore  is  obtained 
possess  a  great  advantage  over  those  on  the  Pacific  coast,  entirely  through  the 
saving  in  cost  of  labor  and  transportation. 

The  statistics  relating  to  the  copper  mines  of  England,  published  by  authority 
of  the  government  of  that  country  in  186G,  show  that  during  that  year  198,298 
tons  of  ore  were  obtained  from  the  English  mines,  which  }nelded  11,888  tons  of 
fine  copper,  or  an  average  of  but  5 .9  per  cent.  This  pre,  estimated  at  825  per 
ton,  was  valued  at  $4,967,450.  As  the  mines  on  this  coast  could  be  made  to 
produce  annually  an  equal  quantity  of  ore  of  greater  value,  the  proportions  of 
the  loss  the  countiy  sustains  by  their  remaining  undeveloped  deserves  considera- 
tion. 

The  establishment  of  comprehensive  smelting  works  at  some  suitable  place, 
Tnth  ample  capital  to  conduct  operations  on  a  liberal  scale,  would  be  i^great 
advantage  to  the  country  by  encoinraging  the  development  of  this  interest,  and 
would  doubtless  in  time  yield  fair  retmus  for  the  amount  i  i vested. 

The  present  plan  of  erecting  temporary  smelting  woi'ks  near  each  mine,  for 
the  purpose  of  operating  on  the  richest  ores,  is  an  injury  to  the  copper  interest, 
because  it  exhausts  materials  which  might  be  more  advantageously  employed. 
These  temporary  works  can  only  operate  on  the  richest  oxides,  carbonates,  and 
silicates,  which  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  oi*es.  The  great  mass,  of  them 
consists  of  sulphurets,  in  the  reduction  of  which  the  oxygen,  carbon,  and  silica 
of  the  richer  ores  serve  an  important  purpose.  It  is  the  opportunity  of  selecting 
snitable  ores  for  combining,  which  the  smelters  of  Wales  possess,  with  a  market 
for  every  kind  and  grade  offered,  that  enables  them  to  operate  so  successfully. 
The  ores  from  the  Cornish  mines  are  sulphides,  and  would  be  too  poor  to  work, 
bnt  for  this  arrangement.  Lime  and  silica  bein^  essential  elements  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  copper  from  its  ores,  common  sense  teacnes  that  it  is  more  economical  to 
employ  these  elements  when  combined  by  nature  i^ith  the  metal,  than  to  collect 
them  £rom  other  sources  and  mix  them  artificially,  at  additional  cost.  It  was  to 
secure  this  advantage  that  the  Boston  smelters,  during  the  past  year,  sent  to 
Wales  to  purchase  a  cargo  of  carbonates  to  mix  the  sulphides  received  from  this 
coast,  because  the  niiners  here,  who  have  large  quantities  of  carbonates,  prefer 
converting  them  into^iiatto. 

None  of  the  English  copper  miners  ever  smelt  their  ores.  They  are  all  sent 
to  the  public  market;  smelting  and  mining  being  considered  separate  and  distinct 
operations  in.  that  country. 

The  method  of  transacting  business  in  the  Welsh  ore  market  is  peculiar,  but 
gives  satisfaction,  owing  to  its  fairness  to  buyer  and  seller.  All  the  ores  intended 
for  sale  are  piled  and  sampled  ten  days  before  the  sale  takes  place.  During  that 
time  the  smelters  desiring  to  do  so  can  take  samples  to  estimate  the  value  of 
Boch  parcels  as  they  want.  Each  sends  in  his  bid  in  writing,  sealed,  directed  to 
the  agent  having  the  particular  parcel  for  sale.  The  highest  bidder  for  any  lot 
has  it  awarded  to  him.  This  is  a  better  plan  than  for  miners  to  be  obliged  to 
seek  purchasers,  without  knowing  the  value  of  the  ore  in  the  market. 

New  Discoveries.— The  circumstances  above  stated  have  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  prospecting  for  copper  to  a  great  extent.  But  some  discoveries  have 
been  made  within  the  present  year)  though  few  of  them  have  been  much  developed. 
Among  the  most  important  are  the  following  : 

The  Sierra  Buttes  copper  mine,  located  near  Hurd's  ranch.  Sierra  county.  The 
lode  on  this  discovery,  which  may  be  traced  by  its  outcrop  for  nearly  a  mile, 
differs  from  that  in  any  of  the  copper  mines,  in  several  mat^ial  respects.    It  is 

14 
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FoRBBSTOWN  DiTCH. — ^The  Sotrth  Feather  Water  Company  gets  water  from  the 
floath  fork  of  Feather  river,  and  sapplies  Forbestown,  Brownsville,  Hansonville, 
E  vansville,  Wyandotte,  Bangor,  and  Brown's  valley,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  divide 
between  the  Sonth  Feather  and  the  North  Ynba.  The  main  ditoh  is  30  miles  long, 
and  the  branches  30  miles  more.  The  work  was  commeneed  in  1855,  and  finish^ 
in  1857.  There  is  one  mile  of  flnme  on  the  main  ditck.  The  highest  part  is 
60  feet  high,  but  very  little  of  that.  The  original  cost  of  the  ditch  was  8300,000, 
and  its  present  assessed  value  is  $25,000.  The  ordinary  charge  per  inch  for  24 
hours  is  30  cents,  and  for  12  hours  20  cents;  but  there  are  places  where  the  water, 
after  being  sold^  can  be  picked  up  and  sold  again,  and  there  the  price  is  10  oents 
for  12  hours.  It  is  probable  that  a  branch  will  be  constructed  to  Indiana  Ranch 
and  Oregon  Hill,  at  which  latter  place  there  is  a  lai^e  body  of  rich  ground. 

Orovillb  Ditch. — ^The  Oroville  ditch  has  a  mam  trunk  22  miles  long,  and 
was  finished  in  1856.  The  original  cost  was  $250,000,  and  the  present  assessed 
value  is  $20,000.  The  capacity  is  800  inches,  and  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand. 
The  price  is  50  cents  per  inch  for  drift  claims,  10  cents  for  hydraulic  and  sluice 
claims,  and  $1  25  per  acre  per  week  for  irrigation. 

Tablb  of  Canals  and  Water  Ditches. — ^The  following  complete  table 
of  aU  the  canals  and  water  ditehes  for  mining  purposes  in  the  State  is  taken  from 
Langlcy's  Pacific  Coast  Directory,  a  valuable  work  published  biennially  in  San 
Francisco.  As  many  of  these  properties  have  been  consolidated  or  changed  hands 
since  the  table  was  prepared,  the  names  of  the  owners  are  omitted.  Mr.  Langley 
says: 

There  are  5,328  miles  of  artificial  water  courses,  for  miniog  purposes,  censtmcted  !n  this 
State,  at  a  cost  of  |15, 575,400.  In  addition  to  the  leng^th  here  stated,  there  are  namenras 
subsidiary  brasches,  the  a^regate  length  of  which  is  estimated  at  over  800  miles,  and  fleve- 
ral  hundred  miles  of  new  ditches  in  the  course  of  oonstmciion. 

In  addition  to  those  enumerated  above,  there  are  numerous  enterprises  organized  to  fnmiah 
water  for  municipal  and  agricultural  purposes.  Twenty-seven  cities  and  towns  in  the  inte- 
rior are  thus  supplied,  and  the  capital  employed  amounts  to  sevens  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  of  San  Francisco,  is  an  extensive  and  costly  undertaking,  with 
a  capital  of  $6,000,000.  The  county  of  Los  Angeles  has  nearly  300  miles  of  ditches,  and 
extensive  works  for  the  supply  of  water  have  been  completed  in  San  Bernardino,  Yolo,  and 
several  other  agricultural  counties  of  the  State. 

Table  qf  canala  and  waier  dit(Aes  for  mining  purposes  in  the  State^  wOh  the  hcor 

tioHy  source  qf  water^  lengA,  cost,  dtc.j  qf  eadu 


Name  of  ditch. 


AMADOR  COUNTY. 


Amador 

Amador  Co.  Canal . . . 

Boyle 

Buckeye 

Bnena  Vista 

Bntte  Canbl 

Cosumnes  Water  Co. 

Dry  Creek 

Indian  Gulch 

Indian  Gulch 

Kellum  Ditches  (3).. 

Lancha  Plana 

Lorees 

Meeks , 

Mile  Gulch 

Open  Cut  Flume 

Fardees 

Purinton*s 


Source  of  water. 


Sutter  xsreek 

Mokelumne  river,  north  fork. 


•PI.  s 


Sutter  creek,  north  fork 

Sutter  creek,  north  fork 

Mokelumne  river,  north  fork. 
CosOmnes  river,  south  fork  .. 

Dry  creek 

Jackson  creek,  middle  fork  .. 

Rancheria  creek 

Jackson  creek,  middle  fork. . . 
Jackson  creek,  middle  fork . . . 
Rancheria  creek,  south  fork.. 

Jackson  creek,  south  fork 

Rancheria  creek , 

Sutter  creek 

Jackson  creek, south  fork  ... 
Sutter  creek,  middle  fork . 


13 
G6 

i 
5 

15 

50 

22 

4 
10 

3 
22 
30 

5 

2 

4 

H 


Cost 


25 


120,000 

400,000 

3,500 

3,000 

18,000 

125,000 

40,0UO 

6,000 

10,000 

2,000 

22,000 

:uf,ouo 

2,000 

1,500 

2,000 

90,000 


15,000 


r 
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TMi  qfcGiMia  cmd  tPcUer  dUcJie$f  <tc, — Gontiniied. 


Name  of  ditch. 


^ 

1 


AMADOR  couNTT— Continued. 


Pbolps&Co 

Pigeon  Creek — 

Potosi 

ProQtor,  Walker  Sl  Co.'s  .. 

ReiehliDg  &  Alt  (2) 

Richtmyer , 

Blck&Co.*8 

Sitter 

Satter  Creek  and  Volcano. 
Yolcano 


Soarce  of  water. 


/ 


BUTTE  OOUXTT. 


Abbott  &  Co  .. 

BtBtte  Creek 

Cherokee  Co... 

Dewejs  . .. 

Forbeetown.... 

Hatchings 

Little  Batte 

Oregon  Qolch.. 
Bock  Creek.... 
Spring  Yallej.. 
Table  Mountain 
Williame 


Dry  creek 

Cosanmee  river,  south  fork. 

Drycieek ^ 

Jackson  creek 

Sutter  creek, south  fork  ... 

Dry  creek 

Big  Bar  canon ••... . 

Cesumnes  river 

Sutter  creek 


Mokeloome  riVer,  tributaries  < 


CALAVERAS   COUNTY. 

Calaveras  County  Ditch  Co .....'.. . 
Campo  Seco  &  Mok.  Hill  Canal  Co. 

Clark  4b  Co.*s 

Conrad's 

Fisher's 

Fisher's 

Harris 

Kiidish 

Old  Gulch 

Pillsbnry's 

Pope ..- 

San  Antonio 

Table  Mountain 

Union ...i^.  ......  .... 

Union  Water  Co 


Butte  creek 

Table  UMuntain.... 

Feather  river,  west  branch 
South  Feather  river 


Butte  creek.. 
Oregon  gulch 
BockcTMk  .. 


Spring  valley  ... 
Table  mountain. 


DEL  HORTE  OOUHTT. 


\  Bunker  Hill  ... 
Cox  A  Frazier. 
Curley  Jack... 

Orider's 

Independence .. 
Indian  Flat.... 

Lone  Pine 

McLaughlin ... 

-Moore's 

Patrick's 

Quartx  Gulch.. 
Stevens  W.  M.  d^  M.  Co. 


Stanislaus  river 

Mokelumne  river 

Mokelumne,  south  fork 

Mokelumne,  forks 

Mokelumne,  middle  fork 

Mokelumne,  north  fork 

Mokelunue,  middle  fork 

Mokelumne,  middle  fork 

CNiel's  creek 

Lincoln  Fork,  Mokelumne  river.. 

Willow  creek 

San  Antonio  creek 

San  Antonio  creek 

MurraT  oreek 

StanisIaQs,  north  fork 


8te 
^  a 


6 
7 
5 

14 
8 

15 
5 

25 
7 

43 


H 
10 

10 

11 


WingatoBar |  Oak  Flat  creek 


Independence  creek 

Myer's  creek 

Grider  creek 

Grideroraek 

Independence  creek 

Myer's  creek 

Indian  creek 

Buxton's  creek 

Buzsard  Hill  creek  ....'. 

Buazard  Hill  creek 

Quartz  gulch 

Coon  creek  and  Craig's  creek. 


2 
14 
3 
3 
4 
4 
2 


36 
36 
25 

8 
15 
20 

7 
12 
10 
12 

7 
15 
28 
10 
60 


4i 

2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 

H 

7 

1  ' 


Cost 


16,000 

8,000 

2,500 

16,000 

10,000 

10,000 

4,000 

150,000 

18,000 

140,000 


700 

10,000 

5,000 

20,000 


1,000 
8,000 
3,000 
1,200 
4,000 
6,000 
2,000 


150,000 

""80,"  666 

20,000 
15,000 
20,000 
10,000 
11,000 
15,000 
10,000 
8,000 
15,0(K) 
40,000 
10,000 
350,000 


18,000 
1,000 
3,000 
1,600 
4,000 
3,500 
8,000 
600 
1,000 
2,000 
400 

15,000 
2,0u0 
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except  about  2,376,000  ponnds,  or  1,000  tons,  portions  of  wHch  remain  at  tho 
mine,  at  Stockton,  and  San  Francisco,  ready  for  shipment. 

The  Keystone  Mine. — ^Explorations  in  this  mine  have  been  extensive  and 
costly  during  the  past  year.  The  cross-cut  toward  the  south  line,  in  the  sixth 
level,  at  a  depth  of  350  feet,  running  from  the  south  or  Houghton  shaft,  struck 
the  main  lode  where  it  was  10  feet  wide,  of  15  per  cent.  ore.  It  was  deemed 
best  to  sink  the  main  shaft  200  feet,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  working  by  a 
winze  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  shaft,  as  it  was  calculated  the  shaft  would 
strike  tht-  :ode  at  that  depth.  At  the  depth  of  552  feet  a  cross-cut  was  made  43 
feet  in  length  before  the  lode  was  reached.  Its  width  at  that  depth  could  not 
be  ascertained,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  water,  which  prevented  the  men 
drifting  till  a  sufficiently  large  sump-hole  could  be  made. 

The  company  have  taken  out  but  little  ore  during  the  past  year,  having  oeased 
operations,  except  for  exploration,  early  in  April.  At  present  they  only  employ 
a  few  men  to  attend  the  machinery  and  pumps,  to  keep  the  mine  from  filling  with 
water.  The  total  receipts  fr*om  the  sale  of  ores  taken  from  this  mine  amount  to 
$375^000.  The  amount  of  assessments  collected  exceed  $100,000,  the  whole  of 
which  has  been  expended  in  developing  the  mine  and  purchasing  machinezy. 
The  company  has  never  declared  a  dividend. 

The  otheb  Coppekopolis  Mines. — ^The  Empire,  Consolidated,  and  Inim 
itable  were  worked  to  some  extent  in  the  spring;  but  have  been  idle  for  several 
months.  The  owners  of  the  latter  mine  (wmch  is  parallel  and  immediately 
adjoining  the  Union)  had  sued  that  company  for  taking  out  ore  from  their 
ground.  The  case  attracted  considerable  attention  from  its  novelty  and  the 
value  of  the  interests  involved.     It  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Union  Company. 

The  Napoleon  Mine. — The  new  shaft  on  this  mine  was  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  195  feet,  when  work  was  suspended.  No  ore  has  been  taken  from  it  during  1867. 

The  Campo  Seco  Mine. — ^This  mine  has  been  partially  worked  for  a  few 
months  during  the  present  year.  Smelting  works  were  erected  by  the  company 
as  early  as  November,  1865,  and  arrangements  made  for  working  economically. 
A  railroad  a  mile  in  length  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  ores 
from  the  mine  to  the  fiunace.  By  a  judicious  arrangement  in  the  location  of  the 
works,  the  ore,  after  reaching  the  surface  through  the  shaft,  is  carried  down  to 
the  furnaces  by  its  own  weight,  and  these  being  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mokelumne  river,  the  slag  and  other  waste  is  dumped  into  that  river  at  trifling 
cost  for  labor. 

The  smelting  works  consist  of  two  cupola  furnaces  and  a  McKenzie  blast, 
moved  by  a  w^ater  wheel,  and  a  roasting  kiln.  The  furnaces  are  built  of  sand- 
stone and  lined  with  steatite,  both  of  which  materials  are  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  works,  and  appear  to  be  tolerably  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
The  object  of  the  company  in  erecting  these  works  was  not  to  make  copper  or 
matte  of  a  high  standaid,  but  to  concentrate  the  ores  obtained  below  10  per 
c^nt.  into  about  35  per  cent,  regulus.  The  experience  of  the  persons  in  chargo . 
conliiins  the  remarks  heretofore  made  in  relation  to  the  impolicy  of  each  min^ 
smelting  its  own  ores.  The  ores  here,  like  the  bulk  of  all  obtained  frx)m  the 
mines  on  the  cupiiferous  belt  which  traverses  the  State  from  north  to  south,  are 
nearly  pure  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper,  rarely  containing  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  silica,  and  consequently  difficult  to  reduce  alone.  The  avei*age  assay  of 
20  samples  shows  45  per  cent,  sulphur,  40  per  cent,  iron,  6  to  10  per  cent,  copper* 
the  remainder  being  silica,  water,  &c.  To  reduce  such  an  ore  to  regulus  it  was 
found  necessary  to  add  20  per  cent,  of  quartz,  in  order  to  supply  sumcient  silica 
to  combine  with  the  iron  after  the  liberation  of  that  metal  from  the  sulphur.  Had 
silicates  of  copper  or  ores  cont&ining  a  considerable  percentage  of  quartzose 
gangue  rock  been  available,  a  much  larger  product  of  copper  would  have  l>eon 
obtained  at  the  same  cost  of  fuel,  flux,  and  labor. 

Even  in  the  processes  for  roasting  the  ores  in  kilns  the  absence  of  silica  19 
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a  great  dimidyantage  and  source  of  loss.  The  salphnr;  when  in  sncn  excess,  as 
in  this  class  of  ores,  when  heated,  coats  the  ores,  forming  a  refractory  material 
for  fdtnre  operations. 

The  two  Irnmaces  on  this  mine,  when  in  full  operation,  smelted  abont  eight 
tons  of  ore  and  20  per  cent,  of  qnartz  in  24  hours.  To  do  this  it  required  250 
bushels  of  charcoal  daily,  which  cost  abont  20  cents  per  bushel ;  two  men  to 
attend  the  furnace  as  smelters,  two  to  supply  materials,  two  to  carry  off  the  slag, 
which,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  iron  and  the  nature  of  the  flux,  was 
large,  and  two  others  to  prepare  the  materials  for  the  furnace  feeders.  Most  of 
the  work  was  performed  by  Chinese  labor. 

Thb  Lancha  Plana  SIines. — ^These  mines  being  under  the  control  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Union,  have  not  been  worked  during  the  year. 

The  Mines  in  Amador  County. — The  Newton,  Cosumnes,  and  Pioneei 
mines,  in  this  county,  ceased  operations  in  April,  1867. 

The  Mines  in  Makiposa  County. — The  principal  mine  in  this  county.  La 
Victorie,  owing  as  much  to  disagreements  among  its  stockholders  as  to  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  ores,  has  been  idle  nearly  ^ho  whole  of  the  present  year. 

Having  given  a  description  of  this  mine  in  previous  report,  the  following 
particnlars  relating  to  its  working  will  be  interesting  for  reference :  After  an 
examination  made  by  order  of  the  company,  the  engineer  in  his  report  states  that 
the  mine  from  the  tunnel  has  been  well  opened.  The  foot-wall,  where  the  tun- 
nel enters  the  vein,  is  well  defined ;  but,  as  yet,  the  hanging  wall  had  not  been 
foand,  although  the  vein  had  been  pierced  about  70  feet.  Two  thousand  tons 
c€  ore  had  been  taken  out  of  the  mine,  chiefly  fi'om  pockets  or  smaller  veins, 
mixed  with  the  materials  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  larger  vein.  A  series 
of  deposits  of  ore  exists  above  the  foot-wall,  more  or  less  connected,  containing 
qnantities  of  black  oxide,  and  until  the  works  are  carried  below  the  surface  dis- 
turbances the  size,  value,  or  permanency  of  the  lode  cannot  be  determined. 
From  the  indications  in  the  present  workings  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  mine 
will  prove  permanent  and  valuable.  The  company  not  having  the  means  to 
obtain  proper  machinery,  had  done  the  best  they  could  under  the  circumstances. 
The  mine  is  well  timbered,  and  is  in  good  condition  for  future  operations. 

A  shaft  had  been  sunk  about  90  feet,  on  an  incline  which  it  was  supposed 
wonld  intersect  the  lode.  But  by  a  cross-cut  run  from  the  bottom  it  was  found 
that  the  lode  had  changed  in  dip.  The  shaft  was  therefore  sunk  nearly  vertical, 
00  as  to  strike  it  about  80  feet  below,  or  on  a  level  with  the  tunnel.  While  run- 
ning this  cross-cut,  seams  and  deposits  of  black  oxide  were  met  with. 

The  extraction  of  ores  while  the  mine  was  worked  was  slow  and  costly,  owing 
to  the  broken  nature  of  the  country  rock.  The  difficulties  that  beset  the  com> 
pany  are  in  part  due  to  the  isolated  locality  of  the  mine.  It  is  too  far  from  any 
travelled  road  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  cheap  transportation  by  teams  retiun- 
Ing  empty  from  the  mountains.  The  nearest  point  of  shipment  is  84  miles,  over 
a  rough  country.  The  cost  of  transportation  swallowed  np  the  value  of  the 
ore.  in  addition  to  this,  the  company  conducted  its  business  on  the  same  extrav- 
agant scale  as  the  richest  of  the  Washoe  companies.  Its  officei's,  salaries, 
office  rent  in  San  Francisco,  and  incidental  expenses  outside  the  mine  amounted 
to  $16,000  per  annum.  There  are  few  undeveloped  mines  that  could  stand  such 
a  drain.  Under  more  economical  management,  and  with  cheaper  transportation, 
this  mine  might  add  something  to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  even  at  the  present 
low  price  of  copx)er.  Its  ores  are  abundant,  and  of  a  higher  grade  than  the 
average. 

The  BuCHAiTAir  Mine  is  located  in  Hunter's  valley,  Mariposa  county,  and 
has  been  worked  at  intervals  during  the  past  year.  The  shaft,  in  June,  had 
reached  150  feet  in  depth,  where  the  lode  was  found  to  be  seven  feet  wide,  of 
tolerably  compact  salphurets.  Having  oxides,  silicates,  and  carbonates  conve- 
mcDt  to  the  smelting,  works,  this  company,  daring  the  year,  has  made  100  tons  of 
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60  per  ceut.  matte,  most  of  which  has  been  forwarded  to  San  Francisoo,  where 
It  remainB  at  present  for  want  of  a  market.  There  can  be  no  better  illustration 
of  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  copper  than  is  afforded  >  by  the  working  of  this 
mine.  The  matte  made  from  its  ores  in  1865,  averaging  60  per  cent,  of  copper, 
sold  at  San  Fi'ancisco  for  16  cents  per  pound.  The  same  giade  of  matte  cannot 
be  sold  at  present  at  nine  cents  per  pound. 

At  James's  ranch  the  Green  Mountain  Company  have  erected  smelting  works 
and  made  a  few  tons  of  matte. 

None  of  the  other  copper  mines  in  this  county  have  been  worked  daring  the 
present  year. 

Thb  Mines  in  San  Luis  Obispo  Coitnty. — ^But  little  having  been  done 
towards  developing  the  mines  in  this  county  during  the  present  year,  there  are 
no  new  facts  to  report  concerning  them. 

The  Mines  in  Los  Angeles  County. — ^With  the  exception  of  prospecting 
among  the  claims  near  the  Solidad  pass,  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  county 
during  the  past  year. 

TkB  Mines  in  Plumas  County. — ^The  Grenesee  Valley  smelting  works  had 
to  cease  operations  during  the  winter  owing  to  the  weather,  and  work  has  not 
been  resumed  since,  the  price  of  copper  offering  no  inducements  to  the  proprie- 
tors to  incur  the  expense  of  refitting  furnaces  and  mine. 

The  Mines  in  Del  Nobte  County. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  Alta  none 
of  the  copper  mines  in  this  county  have  been  worked  this  year.  The  Alta  com- 
pany have  been  engaged  in  developing  their  mine.  They  have  sunk  their  main 
shaft  to  the  depth  of  500  feet,  run  their  tunnel  200  feet,  and  drifted  at  several 
levels,  finding  bodies  of  ore  which  appear  to  improve  in  quality  as  the  workings 
progress.  The  disturbed  and  broken  character  of  the  formation  ceases  at  200 
feet  fi'om  the  surface.  The  company  has  sent  400  tons  of  ore  to  San  Francisco 
since  January,  1867,  which  has  been  reshipped  to  New  York.  The  average  of 
ore  has  been  about  16  per  cent ;  but  the  costs  attending  its  transportation  to  San 
Francisco,  and  reshipment  thence  to  New  York,  absorbs  the  value  in  expenses. 

The  Mines  in  Contrx  Costa  County, — None  of  the  copper  mines  in  this 
county  have  been  worked  this  year. 

The  Mines  in  Nevada  County. — Capital  and  labor  have  been  expended 
in  prospecting  the  copper  mines  in  the  western  part  of  this  county,  where  there 
is  a  copper-bearing  formation  extending  across  it  from  north  to  south,  on  which 
many  claims  have  been  located  and  to  some  extent  explored.  The  lodes  are 
generally  large,  but  the  ores  are  of  too  Iqw  a  grade  to  cover  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation. Of  several  hundred  tons  sent  to  New  York  and  Swansea  the  average 
returns  did  not  exceed  nine  per  cent,  of  metal.  Under  more  favorable  cona- 
tions, with  cheap  labor  and  transportation,  these  mines  might  be  made  to  pay. 
At  present  they  can  only  be  worked  at  a  loss. 

The  first  shaft  in  the  disti-ict,  called  the  Well,  because  sunk  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water,  is  near  Spcnceville,  in  Rough  and  Beady  town- 
ship. It  was  used  as  a  well  for  five  years,  till  the  excitement  about  copper  in 
1862,  when,  on  cleaning  it  out,  a  deposit  of  sulphurets  was  exposed  70  feet  wide, 
and  extending  to  an  indefinite  length  in  the  direction  of  the  stratificAtion  of  the 
enclosing  metamorphosed  clay  slate,  with  a  foot-wall  and  fiuccan.  But  the  ore, 
only  ranging  from  eight  to  nine  per  cent.,  did  not  pay  for  extraction  and  transport. 

The  LASt  Chance,  the  only  mine  worked  for  copper  in  this  county,  is  located 
on  this  belt,  near  the  Empire  ranch.  It  was  discovered  in  1863,  and  has  since 
been  explored  with  such  satisfactory  results  as  to  warrant  its  owners,  who  are 
among  the  most  enterprising  citizens  in  the  State,  (D.  O.  Mills,  of  San  Francisoo, 
A.  Delano,  S.  D.  Busworth,  and  E.  W.  Roberts,  of  Grass  Valley,)  to  make 
application  to  procure  title  from  the  federal  government  to  the  land  on  which 
the  mine  is  located,  the  first  application  of  the  kind  made.  A  shaft  has  been 
^  sunk  to  the  depth  of  200  feet,  where  the  lode  is  found  12  feet  wide,  of  sulphnr- 
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etfl^  averaging  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  metal.  Before  the  rise  in  price  of 
freight  a  ^ipment  of  this  ore  to  Swansea  returned  a  profit  of  $35  per  ton.  The 
company  own  2,400  feet  on  this  lode. 

Considerable  excitement  was  created  in  this  county  towards  the  close  of  1866 
by  the  discovery  of  ores  in  the  Fox  mine,  from  which  about  40  tons  of  oxides 
and  carbonates  were  shipped  to  Swansea  in  October  of  that  year.  But  the  excite- 
ment ceased  as  the  price  of  copper  declined,  though  nearly  100  claims  were 
recorded  during  the  last  quarter  of  1866. 

Several  small  parcels  of  ores  have  been  received  at  San  Francisco  during  the 
present  year  from  the  Western  Star  and  Green  mines,  located  near  the  Last  Chance 
and  on  the  same  lode ;  but  at  present  and  for  several  months  past  none  of  the 
mines  have  been  worked. 

Other  California  Coppbr  Mines. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  Union 
Company,  who  own  a  mine  in  Marin  county  which  they  prospected  for  a  few 
months  in  the  spring,  the  above  is  a  frill  statement  of  the  progress  made  in  cop- 
per mining  in  California  during  the  year  1867. 

The  Orsoon  Copper  Mines.— The  Queen  of  Bronze  and  other  mines  in 
this  State  have  been  idle  during  the  past  year.  New  discoveries  have  been 
made,  but  none  of  them  have  been  developed  sufficiently  to  prove  their  value. 
They  are  referred  to  meielv  to  show  the  extent  of  country  on  this  coast  in  which 
copper  has  been  discovered. 

The  most  important  of  the  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  southern  part 
of  Douglas  county,  where  croppings  of  ore  exist,  not  in  the  form  of  gossan,  as  in 
California,  but  as  masses  of  oxides  and  carbonates,  which  will  be  of  importance 
if  extenave  smelting  works  should  be  erected. 

The  mines  on  Eagle  creek.  Baker  county,  have  been  explored  with  such  results 
aa  to  have  induced  the  owners  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company  to  carry  their  ores  to  San  Francisco,  at  a  stipulated  price, 
for  a  }*ear. 

Tm  Lower  Calipornia  Copper  Mines. — The  Sance  mine,  at  Loretto,  has 
not  been  worked  during  the  past  year.  The  shaft  on  this  mine  has  reached  the 
depth  of  114  feet,  where  the  lode  is  seven  feet  wide,  the  ore  said  to  average  12 
per  cent. 

A  few  tons  of  ore  were  received  occasionally  at  San  Francisco  from  mines 
along  the  lower  coast,  during  the  past  spring,  but  such  shipments  have  entirely 
oeased  for  several  months. 

The  Copper  Mines  of  Nevada.* — ^Most  of  the  ores  found  in  the  district  of 
Pabranagat,  though  generally  famous  for  the  silver  they  contain,  are  more  prop- 
erly described  as  copper  ores.  They  consist  chiefly  of  gray  copper,  copper 
pyrites,  erubescite,  and  other  familiar  ores  of  copper,  combined  with  sulphites  of 
silver,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  &c.  No  gold  has  yet  been  found  in  the  district.  These 
oree  are  contained  in  a  quartzose  veinstone  in  some  ledges ;  in  others  the  gangue 
sock  is  calcspar,  (a  carbonate  of  lime.)  Some  of  the  ores  contain  as  hiffh  as  50 
per  cent,  of  copper.  This  district  lies  in  the  extreme  southeast  comer  of  Nevada, 
where  it  joins  Utah  and  Arizona,  in  ST'  37'  north  latitude  and  112''  longitude 
west  from  Greenwich.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  district  is  contained  in  a  range 
of  mountaina  about  six  miles  long  and  four  miles  wide,  running  nearly  north  and 
ft^nth,  the  general  name  for  which  is  Mount  Irish,  though  each  peak  has  a  sepa- 
rate name.  Some  of  the  crests  of  the  range  tower  to  the  height  of  11,000  feet, 
and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  lodes  present  the  characteristics  of 
trae  fissure  veins,  and  appear  to  consist  of  several  series,  crossing  each  other  in 
some  places  at  right  angles,  the  whole  being  contained  in  a  metamorphosed  lime- 
fltone  formation.     In  any  other  locality  they  would  be  valuable  for  copper  mining. 


*  Detcribed  more  fully  in  the  section  on  Nevada. 
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Similar  ores  are  obtained  in  tbe  mines  of  Inyo  and  Mono  ooniities,  California. 
These,  however,  contain  a  per  cent,  of  gold.  These  ores  are  reifractoiy  when 
worked  by  the  ordinary  mill  processes.  Some  of  this  class  of  ore  taken  from 
the  Caraanche  mine,  in  Mono  county,  and  sent  to  Swansea  for  redaction,  returned 
81,000  per  ton  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  mines  in  Kearsarge,  Fish  Springs, 
Aurora,  and  other  districts  among  the  higher  divisions  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  pro- 
duce similar  ores.  The  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  miners  of  this  extensive  mineral  region,  particularly  if  a 
process  shall  be  discovered  by  which  the  gold  and  silver  can  be  extracted  with- 
out wasting  the  copper  they  contain — a  contingency  quite  possible.  If  such  an 
establishment  for  smelting  as  the  interests  of  the  coast  demand  were  erected  at 
some  point  convenient  to  water  and  railroad  carriage,  the  refractory  ores  of  the 
Sierras  would  become  valuable. 

The  Peavixe  Miites. — In  November,  1866,  several  tons  of  ores  from  this 
district  wore  brought  to  Sacramento  by  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  which  passes 
within  three  miles  of  it,  being  the  first  shipment  from  the  Sierras  by  railroad. 
The  total  cost  for  freight  by  railroad  and  steamboat  was  $12  per  ton. 

Two  of  HaskclFs  water-lined  ftimaces  have  since  been  erected  in  the  district, 
one  to  operate  for  silver,  the  other  for  copper,  but  neither  has  yet  been  completed. 
The  ores  are  chiefly  carbonates  and  silicates,  and  the  frmiaces  will  probably  be 
able  to  reduce  them  to  a  portable  form  for  transportation.  As  they  contain  a 
per  centum  of  gold  and  silver  it  may  be  found  profitable  to  ship  them  to  Europe 
for  separation,  till  suitable  works  shall  be  erected  here. 

An  excellent  map  of  this  district  has  been  published  by  A.  J.  Hatch,  deputy 
United  States  sun'^eyor,  which  >vill  be  found  useful  for  reference. 

The  Mixes  ix  Arizoxa. — The  copper  mines  on  Williams  fork  of  the  Colo- 
rado have  been  partially  worked  this  year.  The  developments  have  been  satis- 
factory so  far  as  the  extent  of  the  lodes  and  the  grade  of  the  ores  are  concerned, 
but  the  diflBculties  attending  smelting  operations  for  want  of  furnace  materials 
and  fuel,  the  scarcity  of  means  for  transport,  the  high  cost  of  freights  ftt)m  the 
mines  to  market,  and  the  low  prices  paid  for  ores  have  caused  a  cessation  of  work 
or  confined  operations  to  a  limited  scale.  In  March  there  were  100  men  employed 
at  the  Central  and  Planet  mines,  and  about  150  about  the  works  at  Aubrey  City, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  since  been  discharged. 

The  receipts  of  ores  fi'om  these  mines  since  January  1,  1867,  have  amounted 
to  1,156  tons,  600  of  wliich  were  from  the  Planet  mine.  The  whole  quantity 
ranged  between  20  and  60  per  cent,  of  metal. 

The  ores  in  this  'district  would  be  valuable  if  suitable  smelting  works  were 
erected  anywhere  on  this  coast,  as  they  are  chiefly  carbonates,  silicates,  and 
oxides. 

The  Great  Cextral  Mixe  contains  3,600  feet  on  two  parallel  lodes,  and 
several  hundred  feet  on  other  lodes  adjacent.  The  ore  is  abundant  and  of  good 
grade,  and  contains  some  gold  and  silver.  In  May  last,  the  company  had  about 
200  tons,  avei-aging  25  per  cent.,  and  50  tons  of  selected,  averaging  60  per  cent., 
lying  on  the  river  bank  awaiting  transportation.  One  of  the  smaller  lodes,  the 
"  Marion,^'  at  the  depth  of  75  feet  from  the  surface,  is  five  feet  wide,  composed 
of  oxides  of  iron  and  copper.  At  the  depth  of  125  feet  from  the  surface  tbe 
main  lode  exhibits  symptoms  of  sulphur.  This,  while  aflbixling  evidence  of  the 
permanence  of  the  lode,  is  not  favorable  to  smelting  operations.  For  200  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  shaft  on  the  main  lode  (which  is  the  extent  of  its  explora- 
tion) it  is  found  to  be  from  five  to  seven  feet  wide. 

In  April  last  the  company  completed  a  furnace  capable  of  reducing  16  tons  of  ore 
in  24  hours,  and  made  about  50  tons  of  coarse  copper,  ranging  from  60  to  70  pOT 
cent.,  which  has  been  sent  to  New  York.    But  operations  ceased  in  June. 
The  Plaxet  Mixe,  though  located  near  the  Great  Central,  contains  several 
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lodes  and  deposits  of  ore  separate  from  those  worked  by  that  company,  and  yields 
ores  of  a  dinerent  cbaracter.  In  one  of  the  drifts  a  body  of  red,  ferraginous^  cal- 
careous cement  was  found,  about  18  inches  thick,  but  otherwise  of  unknown 
extent,  which  contains  a  per  cent,  of  metallic  copper  in  the  form  of  fine  spangles 
and  flakes,  beautifully  crystallized,  imparting  a  peculiar  brilliancy  to  each  frac- 
ture  as  the  lights  of  the  miners  are  reflected  upon  the  grains.  It  differs  entirely 
from  other  copper  ores  found  on  the  coast     There  are  no  traces  of  sulphur. 

At  the  depth  of  80  feet,  in  the  main  shaft,  the  lode  is  composed  of  a  coarse 
3ialacbite,  or  carbonate  of  copper,  nearly  ei^ht  feet  wide,  quite  compact,  and 
pencilleil  with  dark  shadings  like  green  marble.  Along  the  foot  wall  there  are 
masses  of  chrysocolla,  or  silicate  of  copper — ^much  of  it  possessing  great  beauty — 
appearing  like  bright  green  jasper,  elegantly  marbled  with  darker  green  and  blue 
pencillings.  Some  of  these  masses,  which  are  susceptible  of  a  high  and  perma- 
nent polish,  would  be  valuable  for  ornamental  purposes. 

It  is  estimated  that  $100,000  worth  of  ores  have  been  sold  from  this  mine 
auce  1862. 

Mineral  Hill  Mine. — ^This  and  the  Empire  Flat  mine  are  owned  by  Green- 
man  &  Martin,  of  San  Francisco,  a  firm  long  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  copper 
ores  on  this  coast.  They  have  erected  two  furnaces  and  other  works,  with  a  30 
horse-power  steam  engine  to  run  the  necessary  machinery,  at  Aubrey  City,  a  town 
which  has  sprung  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river  since  the  opening  of  the.  mines, 
having  expended  nearly  .8100,000  in  opening  the  mines,  building  a  wharf,  making 
roads,  &c. 

The  Springfield  Company  own  the  Punta  del  Cobre  mine,  and  several  lodes 
near  the  Gi'eat  Central  Company's  mine,  and  there  are  other  mines  of  probable 
value  in  the  district. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  mines,  after  having  been  brought  to  their  present 
stage  of  development  at  so  great  an  expense,  have  been  compelled  to  cease  ope- 
ratioDS.  Only  a  few  hands  are  now  employed  to  keep  the  property  in  order. 
The  furnaces  are  idle. 

The  following  detidls  of  the  expenses  of  transportation  from  the  Aubrey  mines 
may  be  useful  in  showing  that  some  of  the  causes  which  prevent  their  develop- 
ment may  be  removed. 

The  expenses  in  bringing  ores  from  the  mines  to  San  Francisco  sum  up  about 
$25  per  ton ;  this,  coupled  with  $15  per  ton  freight  to  Liverpool  or  New  York, 
mi^es  $40  per  ton,  without  calculating  insurance,  commission,  interest  on  capital, 
or  costs  for  mining,  which  swell  the  actual  cost  of  the  ore  to  $70  per  ton,  nearly 
equal  to  the  present  market  value  of  25  per  cent.  ore.  No  further  explanation 
is  aecessaiy  to  show  why  it  is  unprofitable  to  ship  even  rich  ores  from  this  dis- 
trict. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  smelting  are  as  discouraging  as  those  attending 
the  exportation  of  the  ores.  No  suitable  materials  so  far  as  known  can  be  had 
in  the  Temtory  of  which  to  construct  the  furnaces.  All  material  has  to  be 
brought  from  California  at  a  gi'eat  expense ;  steatite  from  £1  Dprado  county  and 
sandstone  from  Catalina  island,  &c.  Owin£^  to  the  depredations  of  the  Indians 
the  wood-cutters  were  unable  to  ^o  out  of  sight  of  the  settlement  to  obtain  wood 
for  charcoal,  the  supply  of  whicn  was  consequently  deficient,  the  quality  bad, 
and  the  expense  enormous ;  charcoal  made  of  iron  wood,  musquete,  and  cotton- 
wood  costs  $50  per  ton.  The  total  product  of  copper  made  under  these  circum- 
stances did  not  exceed  40  tons. 

Under  more  favorable  conditions- the  mines  might  be  made  profitable.  There 
axe  places  along  the  river  banks  where  100,000  tons  of  carbonates  and  oxides 
of  copper^  averaging  18  per  cent,  of  that  metal^  oould  be  quarried  like  marble ; 
bat  SQch  ores  are  v^eless  at  present. 
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Tbo  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  oopper  regulus  and  ores  from  Saa 
Francisco  since  1862 : 

Export*  of  copper  and  ore*  since  1862. 


To  Now  York. 

To  Boston. 

To  England. 

TotaL 

Year. 

,  Ores. 

Copper 
regfolai 

Ores. 

Copper 
reguliu. 

Ores. 

Copper 
regiiloB. 

Ores. 

Copper 
regiutts. 

IMO 

Ton», 

66 
1,337 

4,90516-20 
4. 146  3-20 
9,962  8-20 
2,633 

Ttma. 

Ton; 
3,574  16-20 
4,20615-16 
5.064 
9,050 
4, 536 13-20 

Ton*, 

Ton9, 

Tan: 

Tont. 

3,660  16-20 

5,5531020 

10.234  3-90 

17.78719-20 

96.88316-20 

4,511 

Ton: 

1863 

715-20 
264  7-20 
2,50116-90 
12,3841.'S-20 
1,678 

1864 

18te 

25 
4S2 

178 

25 

1P«6 

8010-20 
141  18-90 

50910-SO 

1867 

319 18-SO 

Total.... 

A  070  7-90 

625 

26. 434  4-20 

17. 126 13-20 

2238-20 

68,6314-90 

8478-90 

The  above  table  exhibits  the  de<)line  in  the  exports  during  the  present  year. 
A  considerable  portion  of  that  which  has  been  shipped  has  not  paid  expenses, 
but  was  sent  under  contracts  previously  made. 

Coppbr-Smelting  Works  erected  on  the  PACinc  Coast. — ^The  follow- 
ing list  of  copper-smelting  works  erected  on  the  Pacific  coast,  though  not  com- 
Slete,  shows  the  extent  of  the  business  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  its 
evelopment : 

« 

List  of  copper-smelting  works  erected  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


Wbero  located. 


Antfc)eh 

Copperopolis  ... 

Waldo 

Oenessee  Valley. 
James's  .Ranch . . 

Bear  Valley 

KearPlacervUIe. 
Hnnter'H  Valley. 
Near  Ashton.... 
PotivineHiU.... 


WUliams  Fork. 
CampoSeco  ... 


Total. 


Mine. 


Union 

Queen  Bronse 
Coamqpolitan  . 


La  Victoria. 


Buchanan 
Lyon's.... 
Peavine . . . 


Several 

Campo  Seoo. 


County. 


Contra  Costa. 
Calaveras  . . . . 
Josephine .... 

Plumas 

Mariposa 

>...do 

El  Dorado 

Mariposa 

Colusa 

Storey 

*  Josephine... 


Calaveras 


State. 


California  ■ 

....do 

Oregon.... 
CalObmia. 

....do 

....do...., 

....do 

..-.do 

....do 

Nevada ... 
Oregon..., 
Arizona . . . 
California. 


Plan. 


Welsh.. . 
German . . 
....do.... 
Local .... 
Haskell's. 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do..., 
....do.... 
....do  .... 
Qerman.. 
Welsh..  . 
....do  .... 


Cost. 


$25^000 
75,000 
40.000 

aoLOoo 

90.000 
90.600 
10,000 
90,000 

loldoo 

90,000 

100,000 

30,000 


406,000 


*  Completed  June,  1867. 

Several  concentrating  and  roasting  works  have  also  been  erected  near  some 
of  the  copper  mines  at  considerable  expense.  The  concentrating  works  on  the 
Keystone  mine,  at  Gopperopolis,  cost  $50,000.  It  is  quite  fair  to  calculate  that 
$500;000  have  oeen  expended  in  the  construction  of  smelting  and  concentrating 
works  on  this  coast  during  the  past  four  years,  nearly  all  of  which  has  proved  a 
loss  for  the  reasons  stated. 

Ihpobtatiok  of  Metallic  Copper. — ^The  increase  in  ship-building  on  this 
coast,  and  the  facilities  for  repairing  large  vessels  by  the  construction  of  docks, 
&c.,  at  San  Frandsco,  create  a  demand  for  «heatning-metal  and  nails.  The 
general  use  of  copper  plates  in  the  quartz  mills  requires  a  large  supply  of  this 
metal,  as  much  of  it  is  destroyed  by  the  chemicals  used  in  the  processes  for  amal- 
gamating the  precious  metals.  The  increase  in  the  manu£Eictnre  of  machinery, 
in  the  construction  of  which  brass  forms  a  considerable  item,  and  of  articles 
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wholly  composed  of  copper  or  brasB,  a  branch  of  business  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  several  factories  and  foundries,  requires  a  constantly  increasing  supply 
of  this  metal. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  imports  of  copper  durinff  1866  and  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1867,  embraces  only  the  rough  metal  and  dieets.  All  other 
forms  in  which  it  is  imported  are  included  under  the  head  of  general  merchan- 
dise. Though  very  incomplete,  and  confined  to  the  imports  received  at  San 
Fmneisco,  this  table  shows  that  there  is  a  field  for  the  manufacture  of  copper  on 
the  Pacific  coast  which  deserves  the  consideration  of  capitalists. 

imports  of  topper  at  San  FrancUctt  from  Januarff  1, 1866,  to  Jai/y  1,  1867. 

Bars  and  paekaffes :  In  1866,  1,245;  in  1867,  24d;  total,  1,487.  Cases  of  sheathing^:  In 
1866,  1,203;  in  1867,386;  total,  1,589.  The  weight  and  value  of  the  packa(|^  are  not 
letnrned  at  the  custom-honse. 

TkeMakufacturb  of  Sulphate  ofCoppebin  Califobnia. — The  annual 
consumption  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  on  the  Pacific  coast  amoxmts  to  nearly 
500  tons.  The  present  wholesale  price  is  $200  per  ton.  About  four-fifths  of 
total  quantity  imported  is  used  in  the  processes  of  amalgamation.  The  greater 
part  of  the  other  fifth,  or  about  100  tons,  is  used  by  farmers  for  soaking  wheat, 
Sec. }  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue-stone,  as  it  is  generally  called,  being  the  best 
known  preventive  of  rust  in  that  grain.  Till  recently  all  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per used  here  was  imported,  chiefly  from  England.  At  present  there  is  sufficient 
made  in  San  Francisco  to  supply  the  demand.  Crane  &  Bri^ham,  a  firm  in  the 
dreg  business,  have  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  peifectmg  a  plan  for  the 
inannfacture  of  this  article  i^m  the  sulphurets,  which  were  too  poor  to  pay  for 
export  or  concentration,  l^ey  expended  nearly  $50,000  in  apparatus  ana  exper- 
iments, and  obt^ed  a  patent  for  a  process  which  they  discovei^  in  1864.  But 
the  costs  of  labor  and  strong  opposition  from  importers  made  it  an  unprofitable 
investment  In  the  spring  of  1867,  a  method  was  discovered  by  them  of  making 
this  article  fo)m  the  carbonates  and  oxides  brought  from  the  Williams  fork  of 
the  Colorado,  Arizona,  by  which  it  is  prepared  in  the  greatest  purity  at  a  cost 
below  that  for  which  it  can  be  profitably  imported.  The  San  Francisco  Befinerv 
Works,  and  other  establishments  in  that  business,  of  which  there  are  several 
also  make  quantities  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  as  a  by-product  of  then:  chemical 
operations.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  importation 
of  this  article  will  soon  cease. 

Ibon. — ^The  Mlure,  till  recently,  to  discover  a  deposit  of  coal  on  this  coast 
suitable  for  smelting  purposes,  has  prevented  much  attention  being  paid  to  the 
bodies  of  iron  ores  which  are  scattered  throughout  Califomia  and  Oregon.  But 
the  discovery  of  good  coal  in  Washington  Territory,  and  in  the  late  Russian  pos- 
aessions  on  this  coast,  within  the  past  year  or  two,  has  brought  the  subject  of 
iron  smelting  into  notice.  The  consumption  of  pig,  bar,  plate,  and  every  other 
description  of  iron,  already  considerable,  must  increase  with  the  progress  of  the 
States  and  Territories  on  diis  side  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  and  the  importance 
of  this  metal  in  manufactures  and  arts  imparts  to  the  subject  an  interest  scarcely 
second  to  that  attached  to  the  production  of  the  precious  metals. 

With  an  abundance  of  material  necessary  for  me  manufacture  of  iron  at  their 
doors,  as  it  were,  it  is  scarcely  probable  the  people  of  this  coast  will  be  much 
longer  content  to  import  so  essential  an  element  of  prosperity  fix>m  foreign 
countries. 

Thb  fibst  Ibon-smblting  Wobkson  the  Pacific. — Oregon  is  entitled  to 
tbe  credit  of  having  erected  the  first  iron-smelting  works  on  tne  Paci^c  coast, 
thooffh  several  of  the  heaviest  stockholders  in  tne  enterprise  are  citizens  of, 
Califomia. 
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The  Oregon  Ii^on  Works  axe  located  at  Oswego,  about  nine  miles  south  of 
Portland,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Willamette  river.  They  are  the  property  of 
an  incorporated  company,  having  a  capital  of  $500,000.  The  operations  of  thiB 
company  were  commenced,  in  September,  1865.  In  1866  the  erection  of  the 
furnace  and  necessary  buildings  was  commenced,  and  completed  in  June,  1867. 
But  smelting  M-as  not  immediately  commenced,  in  consequence  of  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  charcoal,  the  fuel  intended  to  be  used.  The  destruction  of  the  com- 
pany's foundry  and  machine  shop  by  fire  on  the  night  of  July  2,  which  involved 
a  loss  of  nearly  $100,000,  further  delayed  operations. 

The  furnaces  were  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  D.  Wilbur,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  are  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  those  in  general  use  in  that 
State.  They  are  built  of  the  basaltic  rock  which  underlies  the  ore.  This  mate- 
rial is  found  to  be  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  cupola  is  32  feet  high,  and  the^ 
bosher  or  hearth  nine  feet  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  blast  (hot)  is  applied 
through  three  tuyeres,  under  a  pressure  of  two  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  gene- 
rated by  suitable  machinery  driven  by  water  power. 

The  charcoal  used  is  prepared  from  the  Oregon  fir,  which  has  been^ound  by 
experiment  to  be  adapted  to  smelting  purposes,  and  is  very  compact,  weighing 
about  16  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Contractors  supply  it  to  the  company  at  eight 
cents  per  bushel,  delivered  at  the  works.  It  is  calculated  the  furnace  will  reduce 
nine  tons  of  ore  daily,  (24  hours,)  each  two  and  one-half  tons  of  which  being 
estimated  to  produce  one  ton  of  metal  in  pigs. 

The  first  pigs  cast  at  these  works,  and  consequently  on  the  Pacific  coast,  were 
made  on  the  24th  August,  1867,  when  about  six  tons  of  very  good  metal  were 
run  out.  The  ore  used  ranged  from  GO  to  65  per  cent.  The  famaoe  has  been 
running  continuously  since,  producing  from  six  to  eight  tons  of  metal  per  day. 
About  80  men  are  employed  about  the  works  a»  miners,  furnace  men,  team- 
sters, &c. 

On  the  1st  day  of  October  the  Oregon  Iron  Company  had  produced  224  tons 
of  pig  iron,  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton,  at  an  expense  as  follows : 

For  each  ton  (2,240  pounds)  iron  produced  there  were  used — 

166  bushels  chaixsoal,  costing  at  frimaoe  8  cents $13  28 

884  pounds  lime,  costing  at  furnace  40  cents *     3  53 

4,970  pounds  ore,  costing  at  famaoe  $2  50  per  ton 5  50 

Labor  reducing  each  ton 6  ^7 

Total  oost  of  the  pig  on  bank  of  river, 28  98 

This  does  not  include  interest  on  capital,  or  State  and  county  taxes. 

A  sample  of  this  metal  was  received  at  San  Francisco  August  30,  1867, 
which,  after  thorough  tests  by  the  various  foundries  ki  that  city,  was  pronounced 
a  superior  article. 

The  average  cost  of  importing  pig  iron  from  Europe  to  San  Francisco  is  about 
$40  per  ton,  ranging  from  $35  to  $45  ^  the  fluctuation  arising  from  the  rates  of 
freight,  which  is  usuaDy  from  $12  50  to  $15  per  ton.  Occasionally  it  is  brought 
by  French  and  German  vessels  at  a  lower  price,  as  these  vessels  generally  cany 
cargoes  of  light  merchandise,  which  require  heavy  freight  as  ballast.  The  usual 
freight  from  Atlantic  ports  is  from  $12  to  $16  per  ton  in  currency. 

Within  the  past  year  small  parcels  of  pig  iron  have  been  received  from  Aus- 
ti'a.lia.  The  Australian  iron  costs  about  $40  per  ton  in  gold,  delivered  on  the 
wharf. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  the  cost  of  producing  iron,  copied  from 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Bevenue  Commissioners  for  1865  and  1866,  will 
be  found  of  interest  in  this  connection.    It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  th^ 
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ygMie  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  iron  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  cheaply  as  in  any 
otber  portion  of  the  United  States^  it  cannot  be  made  as  cheaply  as  in  England : 

An  establishment  capable  of  prodacing  in  the  United  States  1 0,000  tons  of  finished 
iron  per  annum  wonid  cost  for  ore,  leases,  lands,  blast  furnaces,  mills,  houses, 
and  appurtenances  necessary,  for  the  full  equipment,  from  the  ore  to  the  fin- 
ished iroo,  at  the  present  time $1,250,000 

Capital  to  cujrry  it  on 750,000 

Total 2,000,000 

A  similar  one  in  Great  Britain  would  cost $500,000 

Capital  tocarry  it  on 300,000 

Total 800,000 

Interest  on  (2,000,000  capital  invested  in  American  establishment  at  8  per 

cent $160,000 

On  800,000  in  England  at  5  per  cent 40,000 

Leaviug  a  balance  of  interest  against  American  manufactures  of 120, 000 

In  the  United  States  a  &ir  average  cost  of  producing  pig  iron  is  not  less  than  $35  per  ton. 
In  England  or  Wales  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  pig  iron  averages  $14.  To  the  difference 
shown  bj  the  figures  given,  it  is  just  to  aad  the  difference  per  ton  caused  bj  larger  interest 
OB  the  greater  capital  invested  in  the  United  States.    (  Vide  report,  pages  327  and  328.  j 

This  question  of  interest  on  capital  is  felt  more  severely  on  the  Pacific  coast 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union;  and  forms  an  impediment  to  all  manufac- 
tures. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Oswego  works  are  numerous  beds  of  hydrous  sesqui- 
071  le,  which,  according  to  estimates  based  on  careful  measurement,  contain  50,000 
tons.  This  ore  by  analysis  is  found  to  contain  from  46  to  56  per  cent,  metal. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  these  beds  consists  of  solid  masses  of  ore,  the  remainder 
consisting  of  the  same  deposit  very  much  disintegrated  and  broken,  but  equally 
lich  in  metal. 

At  the  distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  works  a  siinilar  body  of 
ore  has  been  found,  which  measures  100  acres  superficially,  and  of  a  thickness 
varying  J&om  six  to  12  feet.  This  body  of  oc^  is  estimated  to  contain  several 
millions  of  tons.  Similar  bodies  of  ore  have  been  found  at  several  places  within 
an-  area  of  twenty  miles  of  the  works,  extending  as  far  as  St  Helen's,  on  the 
Columbia  river.  In  every  case  where  these  deposits  of  ore  have  been  examined 
they  are  found  to  be  underlaid  by  volcanic  lava  and  ashes,  beneath  which  are 
heavy  beds  of  basaltic  rocks.  No  vein  or  deposit  of  the  ore  has  been  found  in 
this  basalt,  but  in  many  places  the  crevices  and  fissures  in  that  formation  are 
filled  with  scales  and  fragments  of  the  overlying  ore. 

These  bodies  of  ore  present  all  the  appearances  of  having  been  deposited  in 
a  liquid  state,  in  indentations  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  smface  of  the  basalt. 
The  whole  formation  has  subsequently  been  tUted  up  so  as  to  dip  to  the  east  at 
an  angle  of  about  10  degrees.  The  present  surface  of  the  ore  beds  is  covered 
inth  a  deposit  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  &om  a  few  inches  to  10  feet  in  depth. 

Similar  bodies  of  ore  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  Italy,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  ejected  from  that  volcano  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  iron 
and  subsequently  metamorphosed  to  its  present  form. 

limonite  is  never  found  except  in  recent  or  secondary  geological  formations. 
It  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  ores  of  iron,  being  readUy  conve^ible  into  steel. 
The  difference  between  limonite  and  hematite  consists  in  the  former  containing 
from  l/>  to  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water,  while  the  latter  contains  none. 
limonite,  owing  to  this  difference,  melts  at  a  considerably  lower  temperature  than 
hematite,  a  most  important  matter  in  a  country  where  fuel  is  expensive. 
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An  analysis  of  this  Oreffon  limonite,  made  by  Kellogg,  Hueston  &  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco,  gave  the  following  results : 

Sesqui-oxide  of  iron 77.66 

Moisture 11.16 

Silica 1.08 

Sulphurand  phosphorus .10 

100.00 


Its  specific  gravity  is  4.25.  By  actual  working,  on  the  lai^  scale,  it  yielded 
54.37  per  cent,  of  metal  in  pigs. 

The  extraction  of  the  ore  involves  but  little  expense,  as  it  is  all  near  the  sur- 
face. It  is  estimated  that  it  can  be  taken  out  and  delivered  at  the  furnace  at 
$1  50  per  ton. 

These  Oregon  iron  works  labor  under  a  dii?advantage  in  having  no  limestone 
in  their  vicinity.  This  mineral  is  as  essential  in  smelting  operations  as  fiiel  itself. 
All  the  limestone  used  has  to  be  brought  from  San  Juan  island,  and  costs  $6  per 
ton  delivered.  As  it  requires  one-thira  as  much  of  this  mineral  as  of  the  ore  for 
smelting,  this  disadvantage  is  serious  in  point  of  expense. 

Iron  is  California. — Every  description  of  iron  ores  is  known  to  exist  in 
California  in  abundance.  The  most  important  bodies  of  them  are  found  among 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
manufacturing  centres  to  admit  of  smelting  with  profit,  to  compete  with  imported 
iron  at  places  along  the  coast  having  the  advantage  of  cheaper  supplies  from 
abroad.  The  heavy  cost  of  inland  transportation  fi-om  these  central  marts  is  an 
2idvantage,  however,  in  supplying  a  local  demand,  because  transportation  upwards 
to  the  mountiains  is  always  dearer  than  it  is  downwards  to  the  plains.  The  cost 
of  castings  received  in  the  mountains  from  San  Frandsco  rarely  falls  below  $200 
per  ton ;  it  is  generally  much  higher.  The  consumption  of  cast  iron  among  the 
quai*tz,  lumber,  grist,  and  other  mills  located  among  the  foot  hills  reaches  nearly 
2,000  tons  annually,  and  the  demand  is  limited  by  the  difficulty  in  supplying  it. 

The  cost  of  erecting  smelting  works  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the 
local  demand  need  not  exceed  a  few  thousand  dollars.  The  profits  of  such  an 
establishment  located  among  the  mines,  or  on  the  line  of  a  railroad  connected  with 
the  mining  districts,  if  properly  conducted,  would  be  remunerative.  It  is  strange 
that,  with  such  feicts  patent  to  capitalists,  works  of  this  kind  have  not  been  estab- 
lished at  points  where  materials  and  facilities  are  known  to  exist  for  carrying 
them  on  to  advantage. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  bodies  of  iron  ores  found  in  this  State, 
which  have  been  examined  by  competent  persons,  will  be  useful  in  showing  the 
character,  importance,  and  location  of  these  deposits.  For  convenience  they  are 
divided  under  the  heads  of  specular,  hematite,  magnetic,  chromic,  titanic,  and 
mixed  ores. 

Spbcular  Iron  Orb. — ^Deposits  of  this  ore  have  been  discovered  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  75  miles  from  San  Francisco,  near  the  sea,  in 
the  Coast  range.     There  is  abundance  of  wood  and  limestone  in  the  vicinity. 

Also  on  Utt's  ranch,  six  miles  from  Auburn,  Placer  county,  in  the  foot  htllB, 
45  miles  fiK>m  Sacramento. 

I9  the  Coast  range,  in  San  Bernardino  county,  about  600  miles. from  Sacra- 
mento, ip  another  deposit  of  this  ore. 

Also  at  Four  Hills,  a  locality  about  10  miles  northeast  from  Downieville, 
Sierra  county,  among  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  ore  at  this  place 
is  very  pure  and  abundant,  in  a  densely  timbered  country,  with  limestone  close 
at  hand. 
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Plumas  county,  also,  contains  valuable  bodies  of  this  ore.  On  tbe  side  of  a 
broad  caiion  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  county,  in  sight  of  the  high  peaks  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  16  miles  from  Downieville,  Sierra  county,  witliin  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  line  of  the  proposed  Oroville  railroad,  there  is  an  iron 
mountain  composed  in  great  part  of  this  ore.  It  assays  from  40  to  70  per  cent. 
metaL  Partiea  have  pre-empted  320  acres  of  the  land  embracing  the  mountain 
Tot  the  purpose  of  working  it  as  an  ii'on  mine.  It  is  intended  to  erect  smelting 
works  on  the  ground  during  the  present  fall.  Wood,  water,  and  limestone  are 
close  at  hand,  and  the  Beckwith  Pass  wagon  road  runs  within  a  mile  of  the  claim. 

There  are  deposits  at  other  places,  but  the  above  are  among  the  most  acces- 
sible. 

Specular  iron  ore  is  somewhat  similar  in  composition  to  red  hematite,  but  is 
readily  distinguished  from  that  ore  by  breaking  with  a  bright  metallic  fracture^ 
almost  like  cast  iron,  to  which  peculiarity  it  owes  its  name.  Like  hematite,  it 
is  of  volcanic  origin.  The  ores  of  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain,  Missouri, 
belong  to  this  class.  It  requires  a  much  greater  heat  to  smelt  specular  iron  ores 
than  any  otheis  of  that  metal ;  this  trait  is  important  on  this  coast.  The  iron 
made  frt>m  this  ore  is  the  best  known,  when  properly  made. 

Magnetic  Ibon  Orbs. — ^The  most  important,  because  the  most  convenient, 
body  of  this  ore  in  California  exists  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
near  Clipper  Gap,  where  there  is  a  mountain  of  considerable  proportions  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  the  variety  known  in  Germany  as  '^  spiegelien,''  from 
which  steel  is  made  with  so  much  facility  in  that  country  by  the  Bessemer  pro- 


TLe  advantages  of  having  a  plenty  of  wood,  water,  buflding  materials,  and 
fiie-clay  for  furnace  purposes,  and  limestone  for  flux,  and  a  railroad  running  close 
by,  have  induced  an  attempt  to  erect  smelting  works  in  the  vicinity.  Robinson, 
£rown  &  Co.'s  iron  mines  are  located  here,  about  three  miles  from  the  rail- 
road and  three  miles  from  Bear  river.  These  mines  were  located  and  patents  for 
the  land  from  the  federal  government  applied  for  in  May,  1866.  The  company 
purchased  the  title  of  the  railroad  to  the  even  sections  of  the  land,  to  the  extent 
of  about  1,500  acres.  The  greater  portion  of  this  land  is  well  covered  with 
timber  suitable  for  chaxcoal.  The  ore  crops  out  from  the  mountain  in  many 
places.  There  are  two  qualities  in  the  deposit;  on  the  east  side  it  is  highly 
magnetic,  while  on  the  west  it  is  very  much  like  the  Oregon  limonite.  Assays 
made  by  Kellogg  &  Hueston,  of  San  Francisco,  in  March,  1866,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results:  the  magnetic  ore,  64.37  per  cent,  metal;  the  hematite,  44.67 
per  cent,  metal.  A  specimen  sent  to  Professor  Jackson,  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, was  analyzed  by  that  gentleman,  who  states  in  the  report  on  the  subject 
that  it  contains  no  phosphorus,  sulphur,  titanium,  or  other  substance  injurious 
to  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

A  tunnel  has  been  cut  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  test  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  in  June,  1867;  it  had  been  run  for  30  feet, 
with  no  signs  of  the  end.  On  the  opposite  side,  where  there  were  no  croppiugs 
near  the  sorface,  a  shaft  was  sunk  15  feet;  at  that  depth  they  stnick  good  ore. 

Estimates  as  to  the  probable  expenses  of  making  pig  iron  at  this  locality  and 
delivering  it  at  San  Francisco  show  that  charcoal  can  be  made  and  delivered  at 
the  furnace  for  12J-  cents  per  bushel,  (the  Oregon  works  pay  8  cents;)  the  lime 
will  cost  $2  per  ton ;  the  total  cost  for  labor,  materials,  and  interest  on  capital 
reaching  $20  per  ton,  to  which  must  be  added  $6  per  ton  for  transport  to  San 
Francisco  by  railroad  and  steamer.  The  average  cost  of  pig  iron  in  that  city 
during  the  past  three  years  has  been  $41  50,  landed  on  the  whaif.  Its  price  at 
present  is  from  $47  to  $50  per  ton.  The  mines  are  40  miles  distant  from  Sacra- 
mento by  railroad. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  firm  of  Coffee^  Bisdon  &  Co.  to  erect 
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one  of  Haskell's  patent  water-lined  capola  fomaces,  to  test  the  working  qualities 
of  the  ore.     This  furnace  was  to  have  been  completed  in  August. 

The  parties  interested  in  the  enterprise^  being  men  of  limited  capital^  are  not 
prepared  to  conduct  operations  on  a  scale  to  insure  success.  It  would  be  to  the 
benefit  of  the  State  if  capitalists  would  take  hold  of  the  business. 

Bodies  of  ore  of  a  similar  character  exist  near  Qold  lake,  Siena  county,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad. 

A  deposit  of  fine  magnetic  iron  ore/  was  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1867  on 
Grouse  lidge,  14  miles  from  Washington,  Nevada  county.  This  ore  is  eneigeti- 
^ly  magnetic — so  much  so  as  to  lift  knives  or  nails— -and  is  said  to  contain  suffi- 
cient gold  to  pay  for  extracting  that  metal  from  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1867  a  body  of  magnetic  iron  was  discovered  near  Chap- 
paral  Hill,  Butte  county,  near  the  Grizzly,  a  tributary  of  the  Butte  creek,  about 
46  miles  from  OroviUe,  on  the  Susanville  road.  The  ore  is  found  in  a  locality 
where  the  slate  and  granite  formations  unite.  Some  portions  of  it  are  so  mag- 
netic that  fragments  broken  off  can  be  lifted  by  the  larger  pieces.  It  was  this 
peculiarity  that  led  to  its  discovery.  An  analysis  made  by  Kellogg,  Hueston 
&  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  yielded  65  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  deposit  is  in  the 
form  of  a  stratum  or  bed  of  unknown  thickness  and  extent.  In  July  a  shaft 
had  been  cut  to  the  depth  of  20  feet  without  passing  through  it.  It  had  been 
traced  300  feet  in  length  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  in  width.  Being  located 
on  a  densely  timbered  hill,  covered  with  broken  slate,  it  was  not  convenient  to 
trace  it  to  its  full  extent.  There  is  abundance  of  wood,  water,  and  limestone  in 
the  vicinity. 

Bodies  of  similar  ores  are  found  in  the  Santa  I&ez  valley,  in  the  San  Ba&al 
district,  Santa  Barbara  county,  about  450  miles  from  Sacramento. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  or  magnetite  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  distributed  and 
valuable  of  that  metal  found  on  this  coast.  It  contains  a  larger  per  centum  of 
metal  than  any  of  the  other  ores ;  when  pure  it  generally  contains  from  60  to 
70  per  cent.  It  is  changed  in  many  places  into  specular  ore  by  the  addition  of 
oxygen,  which  it  absorbs  from  the  atmosphere. 

Hbmatitb  Orbs  of  Ikon. — There  are  large  bodies  of  simonite,  identical  in 
composition  with  the  ores  found  at  Oswego,  Oregon,  on  the  banks  of  Spring 
creek,  a  few  miles  west  of  Shasta  City — at  an  elevation  of  nearly  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea— -among  the  granite  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  180  miles 
from  Sacramento. 

A  deposit  of  red  hematite  was  discovered  in  March  last  on  the  ranch  belong- 
ing to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  about  16  miles  from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
ore  presents  itself  on  the  surface  for  nearly  a  mile  in  a  stratum  averaging  15 
feet  thick,  enclosed  in  hard  metamorphosed  clay  slate. 

Chromic  Iron  Orbs. — ^This  class  of  ores,  so  rare  and  valuable  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  is  abundant  on  this  coast,  being  found  in  the  Coast  range,  the  foot  hills, 
and  among  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  wherever  there  is  serpentine  in  the  country. 
Among  the  most  important  deposits  of  it  are  the  scattered  and  broken  masses 
which  cover  the  ground  for  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  Idria  QuioksUvei 
mine,  in  Santa  Clara  county.  There  is  another  body  of  it  cresting  the  ridge 
which  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Monterey  and  Fresno  counties.  In 
Tuolumne  county,  near  the  Crimea  House,  are  deposits  which  are  found  between 
the  strata  of  talcose  slate,  lying  in  a  vertical  position,  the  weathered  portions 
of  which  stand  out  from  the  surrounding  hills  like  tombstones  in  a  grave- 
yard. 

In  Del  Norte  county  to  the  north  of  the  copper  mines  on  the  "  Low  Divide,"  there 
is  a  peculiar  deport  of  chromic  iron  disseminated  through  the  serpentine,  whioh 
constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  thereabouts.  This  ore  weathers 
into  round  grains  like  shot,  from  the  size  of  a  pin-head  to  a  four-pounder^  and  ia 
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apinopfltnitely  caDed  iron-shot  by  the  miners  in  the  vicinity,  who  find  abundance 
(^  it  in  the  sluices  when  washing  up. 

Theie  is  another  body  of  ohromio  irote  in  Del  Norte  county,  of  different  appear- 
ance, on  Smith's  river,  about  20  miles  from  Crescent  City.  This  ore  is  compact, 
and  as  black  as  jet. 

In  San  Bernardino  county  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  this  ore  along  the 
coast,  some  of  which  contain  fine  specimens  of  vanquelinite  chvomate  of  load  and 
copper. 

On  the  Bonth  side  of  San  Diego  galch,  Calaveras  county,  on  the  crest  of  the 
highest  hill,  opposite  the  Noble  Copper  mine,  there  is.an  isolated  mass  of  this  ore 
that  will  weigh  thousands  of  tons,  which  sumiotmts  a  rather  singular  formation. 
A  tnnnel  run  iu  the  hill  beneath,  in  search  of  copper,  cot  tluraugh  scveml  wide 
fltiata  of  serpentine,  brucite,  talc,  and  other  raagnesion  minerals.  Chromic  iron, 
or  chxomate  of  iron,  is  of  considerable  imi^)ilance  iu  the  arts,  but  not  as  a  source 
for  obtaining  the  metal.  Though  abundant  on  this  coast,  it  is  very  roxe  in  the 
Atlantic  States  and  £uroi)e.  England  contains  scarcely  any;  that  country 
imports  about  ^,000  tons. annually,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  the  various 
oompounds  of  chromium,  use<l  iu  calico  printing,  painting  porcelEtin,  making 
piginents,  chromic  acid,  &c.  A  large  quantity  was  formerly  shipped  to  England 
mm  the  Barehills,  near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  the  most  valuable  deposit 
OB  the  Atlantic  side  exsits.  With  cheap  transportation  and  labor  this  ore  would 
pay  to  export. 

Titanic  Iron  Orb  is  generally  found  on  this  coast  in  the  form  of  fine  groins, 
fonnin^  the  greater  portion  of  the  ''  block  sand,''  so  difficult  to  separate  from  the 
fine  gmd  obtained  from  the  alluvial  washings.  All  volcanic  rocks  contain  titanic 
iron  in  the  form  of  grains.  As  these  rocks  disintegrate  the  grains  are  set  iiee» 
There  are  seveial  varieties  of  titanilerous  iron  in  tlie  grains,  most  of  which  are  ma^- 
netia  It  has  been  found  in  a  number  of  thin  seams  in  trap,  in  El  Dorado 
ooonty,  near  Diamond  Springs. 

Some  excitement  was  created  in  San  Francisco,  about  a  year  since,  by  the 
discovery  of  titanic  iron  in  the  sand  on  the  beach  within  the  hai*bor.  Small 
qoandties  of  it  were  collected,  and  some  of  it  smelted,  under  the  impression  that 
it  would  make  pig-iron,  and  that  there  was  a  ^'  lead"  of  it  in  the  vicinity.  The 
above  explanation  of  its  sonrce  shows  how  unreasonable  such  conclusions  were. 

Mixed  Ores  of  Iron. — ^Thcre  is  a  body  of  iron  ore  on  Pratt's  Hill,  near  lone^ 
Amador  oounty,  on  the  border  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  which  does  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  varieties  above  described.  It  is  of  an  earthy  nature,  and  evidently 
of  sedimentary  <»igin,  forming  a  stratum  nearly  20  feet  thick,  extending  for  a 
mfle  near  the  top  of  a  lode  blufiy  which  projects  into  the  valley.  It  contams  a 
laige  per  centum  of  iron.  In  several  localities  along  the  margin  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  there  ore  deposits  of  iron  ores  in  the  form  of 
oehzes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  details,  as  there  are  such  abundant  sources  for 
obU^Bong  better  ores;  they  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  ''days,"  &c. 

Iron  Orbs  in  Nevada. — ^The  surveyors  employed  by  the  Central  Pacific 
Railrrrai^  Company  report  the  discovery  of  extensive  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  line  of  that  road,  near  Crystal  Springs.  Also  at 
Netlsborg,  within  a  mile  of  the  road,  and  at  Long  Valley.  There  are  many  other 
districts  in  Nevada  which  contain  iron  ore.  There  is  a  scries  of  regular  veins  of 
speenlar  ore,  irom  8  to  20  feet  thick,  near  the  east  fork  of  Walker's  river,  in 
Bsmeralda  county. 

Iron  Ores  in  Utah. — ^This  Territory  abounds  in  iron  ores.  There  are  several 
deposits  of  carbonate  of  iron  within  20  miles  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Iron  Obss  in  Arizona. — The  abundance  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  iron  ores  in 
this  Territory  is  quite  remarkable.  Whole  ranges  of  mountains  along  the  Coloradv 
aie  IB  great  part  composed  of  them.    The  copper  mines  at  WUIlAms  fork  are 
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surrounded  witli  beds  of  iron  ores.  In  the  Mineral  Hill  and  Planet  min/BS  the 
ores  are  pure  oxides  of  iron  and  copper.  Several  of  the  tunnels  run  in  working 
these  mines  have  been  cut  through  solid  beds  of  iron  ore.  The  wall  rock  endosing 
nearly  all  the  copper  lodes  are  of  the  same  mineral. 

GoNCLtTDiNG  Remakks  ON  Orbs. — The  above  examples,  selected  ^m  a  great 
number  of  a  similar  character,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  abundance  of  the  ores  of 
iron  on  the  Pacific  coast,  particularly  in  Califoniia,  and  the  advantage  that  State 
possesses  in  having  fmnace  materials  and  limestone  convenient  to  me  mines. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  analyses  that  the  ^^lay,"  or  per  centum 
of  metal  in  the  ores  found  .on  this  coast,  mnges  from  46  to  80,  or  an  average  of 
upwards  of  50.  This,  however,  is  applicable  only  to  the  higher  grades.  Accord- 
ing to  the  government  returns,  published  in  England,  the  ores  obtained  from  the 
mines  in  Wales  do  not  exceed  33  per  cent.,  and  those  from  the  mines  in  Stafford- 
shire, the  great  iron  district  of  England,  do  not  exceed  30  per  cent.  Most  of 
the  ores  found  in  that  country  requii*e  roasting  as  a  preliminary  process,  owing  to 
their  containing  deleterious  elements.  The  ores  on  this  coast,  being  nearly  all 
oxide,  can  be  smelted  at  one  operation,  and  will  produce  a  very  pure  metal. 

The  Consumption  of  Iron  in  Galifobnia.-— The  consumption  of  iron  in 
this  State  is  large,  and  constantly  increasing.  The  imports  of  crude  metal,  given 
in  the  accompanying  table,  constitute  but  a  portion  of  the  total  quantity  used,  as 
much  of  it  is  obtained  by  remelting  worn-out  or  useless  machinery,  and  other 
articles,  of  which  there  are  many  thousands  of  tons  in  the  State. 

San  Francisco  is  the  centre  of  this  trade.  In  addition  to  supplying  California^ 
as  the  following  table  will  show,  iron  and  machinery  are  exported  to  Nevada, 
and  the  adjoining  Territories,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
and  other  countries. 

The  following  list  of  foundries  and  machine  shops  in  San  Francisco  will  convey 
an  idea  of  the  proportions  of  this  business  there.  There  are  also  23  other  foundries 
in  California,  and  six  in  Nevada.  The  establishments  at  Sacramento,  Nevada 
City,  Marysville,  Stockton,  Sonora,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  able  to  make  almost 
any  description  of  machinery. 

Iron  Foundries  in  San  Francisco. — ^The  Vulcan  covers  the  block  embraced 
by  137  feet  on  Fr6mont  sti-eet,  and  running  275  feet  to  Beal  street,  and  extending 
thence  to  Mission  street.  On  this  block  there  are  brick  and  frame  buildings, 
suitable  for  an  extensive  business.  Every  description  of  machinery^  from  a  coffee- 
roaster  to  a  locomotive,  including  boilers,  and  everything  complete,  is  made 
here.  Many  improvements  in  the  manufactiue  of  engines  and  boilers  have  been 
introduced  in  this  establishment.  Most  of  the  machinery  used  at  the  Mission 
woollen  mills  was  made  here,  as  was  also  the  machinery  for  the  mints  at  Mexico 
and  British  Columbia.  The  most  powerful  engines  in  use  on  the  Comstock 
lode,  Nevada,  were  also  made  here.  A  few  months  since  a  quartz  mill  was  made 
here  and  shipped  to  Nicaragua,  and  a  pumping  engine  for  use  on  a  mine  at 
Parquiqna,  Bolivia.  The  capacity  of  the  frimaces  at  this  foundry  is  sufficient  to 
melt  35  tons  of  metal.    Nearly  100  men  are  employed  on  the  premises. 

The  FuUan  is  located  on  First  street,  and  employs  about  50  moulders,  doin^ 
an  extensive  business  in  architectural  casting;  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  also  made. 

The  Etna  is  a  similar  establishment  to  the  Vulcan,  but  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
scale.  It  has  facilities  for  melting  six  tons  of  metal.  It  is  located  on  Fremont 
street. 

The  FianMin  is  also  located  on  Fremont  street.  The  engine  used  for  print- 
ing the  Evening  Bulletin  was  made  at  this  establishment.  It  has  conveniences 
for  melting  10  tons  of  metal,  and  employs  25  men. 

The  Gmkn  State  is  located  on  Firat  street,  and  is  of  about  the  same  capacity 
as  the  Franklin. 

The  Pacific  is  an  establishment  reaching  from  First  to  Fremont  street.    It  was 
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commenced  in  1850.  The  bnildings,  chiefly  constnicted  of  brick,  cover  two  50- 
vara  lots.  The  macliinery  for  the  new  rolling  mills  was  made  here,  the  fly-wheel 
£9r  which  weighs  26  tons.     It  can  melt  20  tons,  and  employs  abont  75  men. 

The  Miners  is  also  on  First  street,  and  extends  through  to  Fi'^mont.  It 
employs  about  250  men,  and  can  turn  out  a  20-8tamp  mill,  boiler  and  all  com- 
plete, in  30  days.  The  iron  castings  for  the  State  capitol,  at  Sacramento,  were 
made  here. 

The  San  Francisco  is  located  at  the  comer  of  Fremont  and  Mission  streets, 
where  it  covers  a  flfty-vara  lot.  All  descriptions  of  machinery  ore  made  here. 
It  can  melt  15  tons  of  metal,  and  employs  about  40  men. 

The  CUy  Iron  Works  are  located  on  Fremont  street.  Employ  about  20 
hands.  Considerable  machinery  for  the  Sandwich  Island  sugar-mills  has  been 
made  here. 

The  CkAtfomia  Foundry  is  also  on  Fi*dmont  street.  This  establidiment  does 
an  extensive  business  in  archite<;tural  castings,  which  it  makes  a  specialty.  The 
fronts  of  several  of  the  most  elegant  buildings  in  the  city  were  cost  here.  It  has 
ftdlities  for  melting  six  tons  of  metal,  and  employs  about  20  hands. 

The  Union  Foundry,  comer  First  and  Mission  streets,  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
eBtablishment  of  the  kind  on  this  coast.  It  was  commenced  in  1849.  The 
buildings  include  a  three-story  brick,  having  a  frontage  of  187  feet  on  First  street, 
extending  275  feet,  and  fronting  120  feet  on  Mission,  the  whole  covering  nearly 
50,000  feet;  300  men  are  employed  here.  The  machinery  for  the  United  States 
steamer  Saginaw  was  made  at  this  foundry.  The  first  locomotive  made  on  this 
coast  was  cast  and  finished  here. 

The  AUas  Iron  Works  are  located  on  Fremont  street.*  They  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  casting  for  agricultural  purposes.  Can  melt  seven  tons  of  metal,  and 
employs  about  30  men. 

The  Jackson  Foundry  is  located  on  Jackson  street.  Its  operations  are  con- 
fined to  casting  stoves,  ornamental  railing,  and  other  light  and  fancy  goods. 
The  ranges  us^  in  nearly  ail  the  first-class  hotels  in  the  city  were  made  here. 
It  j^ves  employment  to  about  30  men. 

The  Empire  Foundry  is  on  Mission  street,  near  Beale.  All  descriptions  of 
machinery  and  castings  are  made  here.     It  employs  30  men. 

It  is  withinlimits  to  estimate  the  consumption  of  iron  in  CaHfomia  and  the  States 
and  Territories  dependent  on  it  for  supplies,  at  30,000  tons  annually.  The  busi- 
ness gives  employment  to  nearly  3,000  men.  There  are  30  machine-shops  in 
San  lYancisco,  in  addition  to  those  connected  with  the  above-named  foundries. 

The  largest  iron  vessel  ever  cast  in  the  United  States  was  made  at  the  Union 
Foundry  in  1861.  It  was  a  shallow  pan,  capable  of  holding  1,316  gallons,  and 
weighed  8,114  pounds.    It  was  for  use  in  one  of  the  local  soap  fiictories. 

A  rolling-mill  and  steam  forging  establishment  has  recently  been  completed 
at  San  Francisco,  with  machinery  and  apparatus  for  making  every  description 
of  bar  and  rod  iron,  from  one-fourth  of  on  inch  diameter,  and  one-eighth  of  on 
inch  thick,  to  12  inches  wide,  of  any  shape  required  by  manufacturers,  including 
all  sizes  and  patterns  of  railroad  iron.  This  establishment  famishes  a  market 
for  all  the  scrap  iron  that  can  be  obtained.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  puddling 
fomaoes  for  converting  cast  into  malleable  iron,  as  the  supply  of  materials  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand. 

The  above  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  exist  on  the  Pacific  coast  a 
demand  for  iron  and  some  facilities  for  its  manufacture. 
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Imparts  qf  tran  (chUxfiy  raUroad)  into  San  Francisco  during  1866,  and  first  six 

months  of  1867. 


Description. 


Pig  iron,  tons  ...w.; 

Bars 

Bars,  bundles 

Pipes  

Pipes,  bundles 

Hoops,  &«.,  bundles 

Hoops,  cases 

Sheets,  bundles 

SheetSyCases 

Plates 


9,388 

157,558 

40,088^ 

18,278 

14,584 

31,985 

395 

21,604 

331 

7,622 


1867. 


2,063 

100,378 

30,229 

14,429 

7,451 

19,607 

394 

4/048 

121 

10,134 


Exports  (^  iron  and  machimry  frmn  San  Francisco  during  1866,  and  first  six 

'months  qf  1867. 


Articles. 

• 

To  Mexico. 

To  Sandwich 
islands; 

To  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

To  other  coun* 
tries. 

1866. 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

Iron.  bars.... >•  ................ 

1,677 
648 

500 
229 

2,012 

432 

10 

14 

383 

23 

5 

"12 

300 
37 

77 
167 

83 
16 

138 

Ttoii.  bnndlos    .,,...,.,-.,.t,,--t 

18 

Iron.  nifl^.  tons-T »-»  -»i-t 

Sheets,  nackafires ....-•  .......... 

33 
177 
254 

120 

"'27' 

121 

Hoods.  &c..  bundles  ...... ...... 

Hoons.  cases  ................... 

8 

Pines,  bundles ...... ...... ...... 

2 

30 

Pines,  nieces .................... 

12 

98 

Oftstinoti.  ni<K*-efl t,- ^-  -- 

30 

40 

2,482 

889 

396 

107 

Plates 

14 

47 

"*i55" 

66 

54 

207 
19 

Machinerr.  nackairas ...... ...... 

2,34® 
1,108 

Machinery,  nieces  ............... 

7 

Machinery,  cases  ........ .... 

Coal. — ^The  importance  of  coal  as  an  element  of  national  and  local  prosperity 
is  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks  touching 
the  advantages  of  an  abundant  supply.  But  the  relative  value  of  the  sevenu 
varieties  of  coal  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes  not  being  so  generally 
understood,  may  render  some  explanations  on  this  point  appropriate. 

The  varieties  of  coal  to  which  England  owes  its  prosperity,  and  which  are  60 
abundant  in  Peunsylvania  and  other  Atlantic  States,  do  not  exist,  or  at  all  events 
have  not  been  found,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But  there  are  extensive  beds  of  other 
varieties,  which  differ  as  much  in  their  composition  and  heating  qualities  a^  the 
coals  of  other  countries  differ  from  each  other.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  coast 
the  coal  is  as  superior  to  that  found  at  Mount  Diablo  and  furtner  south  as  the 
Welch  coal  is  to  the  Scotch,  or  the  Pennsylvania  anthradte  to  that  found  in 
Ireland. 

Modem  geologists  have  abandoned  the  idea  that  coal,  to  be  of  good  quality, 
must  be  found  in  one  particular  formation.    Experience,  the  most  reliable  guide, 
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contnidicts  sach  a  theory.  Researches  in  India,  China,  Anstralia,  New  Zealand, 
Chili,  and  on  this  coast,  prove  that  good  coal,  adapted  to  nearly  all  purposes,  is 
found  OQtside  of  the  carboniferous  formation.  Science  has  failed  to  demonstmte 
that  good  coal  may  not  be  found  in  any  geological  formation.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  when  the  mines  on  this  coast  shall  be  worked  to  a 
depth  approaching  Oiat  of  the  mines  in  other  countries,  the  quality  of  the  coal 
will  be  found  to  bear  a  favorable  comparison.  Analyses  made  by  Professor 
Blake  and  other  scientific  gentlemen,  of  coal  taken  at  a  greater  depth  than  the 
samples  tested  by  Professor  Whitney,  in  1861  and  1862,  shortly  after  the  Cali- 
fornia mines  were  opened,  exhibit  a  marked  improvement. 

The  following  reports  exhibit  the  change  in  composition  of  the  Mount  Diablo 
coal  as  the  depth  of  the  mines  increases :  • 

Analysis  of  sample  qf  coal  from  Pittsburg  mine,  taken  from  thick  seam,  600  feet 

from  surface,  in  1867,  Jy  Professor  W,  P.  Blc^, 

Moisture....  ................................................................  3.28 

Bitaminons  matter 47.05 

Fixed  carbon 44.90 

Ashes ., 4.71 

99.94 


There  was  no  trace  of  sulphur  in  the  sample. 


Anafysis  qf  coal  taken  800  feet  below  surface  on  the  incline  in  Black  Diamond 
mine,  in  May,  1867,  by  Prqfessor  Price,  superintending  chemist  to  Golden  City 
Chemical  Works,  and  to  San  Francisco  Befining  Works,  dtc,  d^c. 

Moisture 9,54 

Asha 8.25 

Solphv 3.25 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen • 20.50 

Hydrogen 3.75 

Carbon 54.71 

100.00 


Analysis  qf  Mount  Diablo  coal,  taken  from  near  surface,  in  1861  and  1862,  by 

Prqfessor  Whitney,  State  geologist  qf  California. 


\ 
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Black  Diamond 
mino. 

Cnmberland 
mino. 

1 

Conal   Hollow 
mine. 

Water 

13.47 

40.36 

40.65 

5.52 

14.69 

33.89 

46.84 

4.56 

13.84 

40.27 

44.92 

0.97 

14.13 

37.38 

44. 55 

3.94 

20.53 

Bitimiinoos  mattor 

35.62 

FixAd  cflfbon ..-..-  --^^.....i-t r^ 

36.35 

Ash. 

7.50 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  these  reports  that  the  proportion  of  moisture  in 
this  coal  is  much  less  in  the  recently  examined  sample.  This  change  in  com- 
position increases  the  power  of  the  coal  for  generating  steam  and  other  purposes 
at  least  25  per  cent  It  was  the  excess  of  moisture  in  the  coal  taken  from  near 
the  surface  that  caused  it  to  crumble  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  when  thrown  into 
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the  fire.  These  defects  decreasing  willi  increased  depth  of  the  Diiiies,  tlie  value 
of  the  coal  increases  in  proportion.* 

There  is  a  very  material  difference^  however,  in  the  quality  of  the  coal  taken 
from  each  of  the  seams  in  the  Mount  Diablo  mines,  as  well  as  between  this  coal 
and  that  obt^ned  from  other  mines  on  the  coast,  leading  to  the  inference  that 
each  is  separate  in  origin. 

The  Clark  or  upper  seam  at  Mount  Diablo  is  enclosed  in  soft  sandstone  above 
and  below,  with  scarcely  any  shale  or  slate.  The  Bleach  Diamond,  or  lower 
seam,  is  overlaid  by  three  or  four  feet  of  slate  and  shale,  and  underlaid  by  two 
seams  of  tough  clay,  separated  b^^  slate  highly  charged  with  sulphur,  while  the 
coal  is  comparatively  free  from  that  element.  The  middle  seam  is  divide^  by 
slate  and  contains  a  large  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

The  following  are  the  prominent  traits  of  the  coal  found  on  this  coast :  The 
Mount  Diablo,  California,  is  an  inferior  quality  of  coal,  but  answers  tolerably 
well,  where  bulk  is  no  great  object,  for  generating  steam.  Being  cheap  it  is 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  Nanaimo,  Vancouver's  Island,  is  excellent  for  generating  gas.  It  is  also 
extensively  used  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes.  It  bums  with  less  smoke 
than  Mount  Diablo  coal,  but  leaves  more  ashes. 

The  Bellingham  Bay  coal  is  considered  the  best  on  this  coast  for  domestic 
paq)oses,  as  it  is  tolerably  free  fi'om  odor,  and  bums  with  a  bright  cheerful  flame 
and  very  little  smoke.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  lower  grades  of  English 
coaL     The  mine  is  in  Washington  Territory. 

*  la  Ubis  connection  it  may  not  be  uninterestiog  to  ^ve  results  of  an  analysis  made  by- 
Messrs.  FaUsenan  &,  Hanks,  San  Franc  ibco  Chemical  Works,  of  some  Sagbalien  coal  from 
East  Siberia,  with  a  comparative  table  of  the  results  obtained  from  different  kinds  of  coal,  aa 
to  their  constitaents,  and  the  effect  obtained  in  their  nse: 
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877 

153 
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76.69 

7.33 
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1.338 
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?5.83 
35.70 

67.57 
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56.45 

5.49 
5.40 
6.05 

7.47 
8.09 

764 

8-^7 

424 

NeVCaStlft^ r      --r rr- 

595 

Coal  analysed 

We  have  also  examined  the  sample  of  coal  forwarded  by  yon,  with  a  view  of  determining^ 
its  commercial  valne,  and  have  amved  at  the  following  results : 

Specific  gravity - 1.2887.9 

volatile  combustible  matter 35.70 

Moisture .^ 1.8 

Fixed  carbon 56.45 

Earthjmatter 6.05 

Amount  of  gas  evolved  by  10  pounds  avoirdupois  of  coal,  32  cubic  feet. 

The  amount  of  sulphur  contained  in  the  sample  was  so  minute  as  not  to  warrant  a  Quan- 
titative determination.  In  regard  to  its  constituents,  the  coal  examined  seems  almost  ioanti- 
cal  with  that  of  Newcastle,  England. 

On  iffniting  the  coal,  cakes  forming  a  light  solid  .coke,  yielding  fine  reddish  gray  ashes, 
which  did  not  show  the  least  tendency  to  form  slag,  but  passed  freely  through  the  grate, 
were  produced. 
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The  G006  Bay,  Oregon,  is  a  fair  coal  for  many  purposes.  When  first  taken 
firom  the  mine  it  appears  as  compact  and  solid  as  ^'cannel,"  but  as  it  contains  a 
large  per  centum  of  moisture  it  soon  loses  this  appearance,  and  crumbles  when 
exposed  to  the  air.     It  leaves  but  little  ashes, 

The  Fnca  Straits,  Washington  Territory,  coal  is  moderately  well  aSapted  to 
steam  or  manufacturing  purposes,  burning  with  a  bright,  clear  flame  and  but 
little  smoke,  leaving  but  a  small  quantity  of  dark  sandy  ashes.  This  coal 
"cakes"  a  good  deal,  which  is  its  chief  defect. 

The  coal  found  farther  north  not  being  much  used  in  California,  its  traits  are 
not  well  understood. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  coal  of  this  coast  is  less  destructive  to  boilers 
and  grates  than  the  anthracite  imported  from  Pennsylvania  or  the  bituminous 
coals  of  Australia. 

The  article  ott  the  geology  of  the  coal  formations  of  the  Pacific  coast,  furnished 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Gabb,  of  the  California  State  Geological  Survey,  and  published 
in  the  previous  report,  gives  much  general  information  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  and  may  be  referred  to  for  geological  details  respecting  the  formations 
in  which  coal  is  found  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Nkw  Discoveries  in  Caltfornia. — A  company  has  been  organized  within* 
the  past  few  months  for  the  pm^pose  of  working  a  seam  of  coal  recently  discov- 
ered near  the  mouth  of  Bear  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  San  Lorenzo,  a  few  miles 
above  Santa  Cruz.     The  seam  is  stated  to  be  nearly  five  feet  thick,  and  the 
quality  good  for  surface  coal. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  state  that  coal  is  much  influenced  by  the  atmosphere. 
Experiments  made  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company  of  Eng- 
land, prove  that  coal  obtained  from  the  best  mines  in  that  country  loses  20  per 
cent,  of  its  heating  power  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  months  in 
Lot  climates.  The  steamers  belonging  to  this  company,  when  in  the  tropics, 
consume  one-fourth  more  fuel  than  wnen  in  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe.  As 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  on  this  coast  ranges  as  high  on  land  during 
the  summer  months  as  in  the  tropics,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
coal  found  near  the  surface  to  be  as  good  as  it  will  be  at  a  depth  out  of  reach 
of  atmospheric  influences. 

A  seam  of  coal  is  being  worked  on  the  south  fork  of  Clear  creek,  Shasta 
county,  a  few  miles  west  of  Piety  Hill,  and  about  30  miles  from  the  silver  mines. 
It  was  discovered  in  1863,  but  wafi  not  worked  till  the  discovery  of  the  mines 
in  1865  afforded  a  market  for  the  coal,  which  is  used  to  generate  steam  for  the 
engines  since  erected.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  this  seam  about  60  feet  deep, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  coal  is  found,  about  four  feet  thick,  and  of  fair  quality. 

In  this  part  of  Shasta  county  there  exists  a  belt  of  shales  nearly  a  mile  wide, 
tQted  to  an  angle  of  about  25  degrees,  which  contains  thin  seams  of  coal.  These 
might  be  made  to  yield  a  supply  of  fuel  for  local  use. 

Mr.  John  S.  Boyd,  in  January,  1867,  discovered  an  outcrop  of  coal  in  Coiral 
Hollow,  San  Joaquin  county,  about  30  miles  south  of  Mount  i)iablo,  in  a  ravine 
from  which  the  previous  ibxtib  had  washed  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  25  feet.  The 
Beam,  where  exposed,  is  about  eight  feet  thick.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  beds  of  coal  worked  at  Mount  Diablo  pass  throuffh  tms  locality.  The  cost 
of  transportation  and  labor  has  heretofore  preventea  the'  working  of  coal  with 
profit  in  this  vicinity.  The  projected  raihoad  from  San  Jos^  to  Stockton  passing 
within  four  miles,  and  the  San  Joaquin  river  being  accessible  by  a  wagon  road. 


1863—200 
The 
quality  was  good  and  well  adapted  for  generating  gas. 

In  1866  a  company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  distilling  oil  fix)m  this 
coal,  of  which  it  is  said  to  contdn  65  gallons  to  the  ton.    The  quantity  of  water 
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tbat  entered  the  shaft,  and  the  want  of  proper  pumping  machinery,  caused  a  sos- 
pension  of  operations.  It  is  possible  that  with  proper  machinery  the  coal 
deposits  of  Corral  Hollow  miffht  be  profitably  worked. 

Clark,  Bruce  &  Company  nave  recently  discovered  thj;ee  seams  of  coal  on  the 
west  side  of  Butte  mountains,  on  the  Colusa  road.  The  position  and  other  con- 
ditions lead  to  the  supposition  that  these  seams  may  be  continuations  of  those 
worked  at  Mount  Diablo.  Samples  of  the  coal  tested  at  Marysville  gave  satis- 
factory results.     The  work  of  prospecting  is  being  carried  on. 

Deposits  of  coal  have  been  discovered  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  in  the 
Salinas  valley,  about  70  mQes  from  Monterey.  The  coal  crops  out  in  a  small 
oval  valley  about  a  mile  in  length,  at  the  head  of  the  Salinas.  There  are  six 
or  seven  distinct  seams  in  this  outcrop  within  the  distance  of  300  feet.  The  for- 
mation has  been  considerably  dislocated  and  the  strata  tilted  up^  but  the  outcrop 
may  be  traced  for  20  miles.  The  third  seam  from  the  top  is  nearly  seven  feet 
thick,  and  has  been  examined  to  some  extent.  The  coal  is  a  lignite.  The  lowest 
seam  in  the  series  is  about  five  feet  thick  and  has  also  been  examined  by  means 
of  a  short  tunnel.     The  other  seams  vary  from  10  inches  to  four  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Mount  Diablo  Coal  Mines  are  located  on  both  sides  of  a  high  ridge 
which  projects  firom  the  north  side  of  Mount  Diablo.  They  are  favorably  situ- 
ated for  access  to  navigable  water,  being  in  Contra  Costa  county,  about  five 
miles  south  from  the  San  Joaquin  river,  at  a  point  where  it  is  deep  enough  for 
vessels  of  1,000  tons  to  approach  the  bank. 

The  first  mine  in  the  district — ^the  Teutonia — ^was  located  in  1858.  Though 
coal  was  discovered  there  in  1852,  none  of  the  valuable  mines  were  located 
till  1859.  Several  of  the  most  productive  have  been  located  since  1860.  It 
will  be  perceived  by  these  dates  that  California  coal  mining  is  still  in  its 
infancy. 

The  majority  of  the  locations  have  been  made  on  the  outcrop  of  coal,  which  is 
traceable  for  several  nules,  trending  easterly  and  westerly.  The  Peacock  mine 
is  on  the  western  edge;  the  Pacheco  and  San  Francisco  are  west  of  the  Peacock 
but  not  on  the  outcrop.  The  disturbed  condition  of  the  seams  has  caused  the 
abandonment  of  these  three  western  mines.  The  Cumberland,  or  Black  Diamond^ 
one  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in  the  district,  is  located  about  three-quarters  o{ 
a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  Peacock.  Somersville,  a  small  town  created  by  the 
working  of  the  mines,  is  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  Black  Diamond, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  high  ridge,  and  is  the  centre  of  operations  at 
present.  This  place  contains  about  200  buildings,  including  hotels,  stores,  a 
temperance  hall,  and  a  school-house,  and  has  about  800  inhabitants.  Within 
half  a  mile  of  it  are  the  mouths  of  five  ^fierent  mines,  from  which  coal  is^  or  has 
been,  extracted.  On  the  northwest  is  the  Union,  a  short  distance  from  whicb 
is  the  Manhattan;  a  few  hundred  yards  further  east,  and  somewhat  lower  down 
the  side  of  the  ridge,  is  the  Eureka;  southeast  of  this,  in  a  ravine  at  the  base  of 
the  western  side  of  the  ridge,  is  the  Pittsburg;  about  1,000  yards  to  the  north 
of  this,  and  stiU  lower  down  in  the  ravine,  is  the  Independent.  All  these  mines 
thus  clustered  together  about  the  sides  of  a  steep,  rugged  mountain  present  a 
singular  appearance.  The  lofty  chimneys  of  the  steam  engines  belching  forth 
columns  of  dense  blaqk  smoke;  the  dark,  dingy  dwellings  of  the  miners  and 
those  who  minister  to  their  wants;  the  tall  trellis-like  viaducts  across  the  ravines, 
over  which  the  locomotives  are  constantly  passing  between  the  mines  and  the 
wharves ;  the  clanking  of  machinery,  and  busy  hum  of  workmen  and  teamsters ; 
,the  ^'eat  piles  of  black  waste  at  the  mouth  of  each  mine,  all  tend  to  give  a  pecu- 
liar mterest,  if  they  do  not  impart  much  beauty,  to  the  scene.  The  distant  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  as  seen  from  the  rid^e,  embraces  stretches  of  grassy 
meadows  teeming  with  cattle  and  sheep;  purple  hills  breaking  in  rugged  outline 
against  the  sky,  and  glimpses  of  the  San  Joaquin  meandering  through  its  tule 
bankS;  dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  sloops  and  schooners^  while  here  and  there 
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ft  neat  cottage  embosomed  in  orchards  and  surronnded  by  yellow  gram  fields, 
presents  a  scene  of  quiet  beanty,  suggestive  of  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  Central  mine,  one  of  the  first  worked,  but  at  present  idle,  is  located  near 
the  base  of  the  hill,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  east  from  Somersvillo,  from 
which  place  it  is  separated  by  the  hill.  The  Pacific,  the  most  recently  opened 
in  the  district,  is  located  near  Marsh's  creek,  seven  miles  east  of  Somorsville. 

The  above  are  all  the  mines  at  present  in  a  state  of  development.  The  Mount 
Hope  is  on  the  Black  Diamond  Company's  ground,  of  which  that  company 
lesomed  possession  in  August  last,  and  is  not  desciibed  as  a  separate  mine. 

The  mines  now  producing  coal  are  the  Black  Diamond,  Union,  Pittsburg, 
Independent  and  Eureka.  The  workings  in  these  mines  are  extensive,  some 
of  the  levels  in  one  connecting  with  those  in  another,  so  that  a  poi-son  may  travel 
a  mile  on  the  lipe  of  the  seam. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  six  years  ending  July,  1867,  500,000  tons  of 
coal  have  been  taken  from  these  mines.  The  quantity  received  at  San  Fran- 
dflOD,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  amounted  to  302,554  tons,  while  the 
consumption  on  the  ground,  the  waste  in  handling,  &;c.,  and  the  quantity  sent 
to  the  interior  by  water  and  teams,  will  make  up  the  difference : 

Awmal  reenpts  of  Momit  DuMo  coal  at  San  Framei$eo. 

ToDi. 

1861 , 6,680 

1862 23,400 

1863 43,200 

1864 37,450 

18G5 59,550 

1866 79,110 

Firat  six  months  1867 53,2J5 

Total i 303,554 


The  discovery  of  this  coal  has  caused  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  imported 
article.  In  1857  the  average  price  of  imported  coal  was  $35  per  ton.  In  1867 
the  average  price  is  about  815  per  ton.     A  reduction  of  $20  per  ton. 

The  Mount  Diablo  coal  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  river,  ferry,  and 
QMsting  steiuners,  and  by  most  of  the  stationary  engines  at  San  Francisco,  and 
at  places  convenient  to  the  rivers.  The  flour  mills  at  Napa,  Suisun,  and  other 
pUieeB,  use  it,  and  considerable  quantities  are  consumed  at  Sacramento  and 
Stockton.  Shipments  are  occasionally  made  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  it 
la  used  for  running  the  engines  on  the  sugar  plantations.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1867,  1,300  tons  were  shipped  to  Honolulu. 

The  working  of  the  mines  has  created  several  prosperous  villages  in  their 
▼ioimty,  amon^  which  may  be  named  Somersville,  Clayton,  Nortonville  or  Car- 
bondale,  and  Pittsburg  Landing,  the  terminus  of  the  Black  Diamond  railroad, 
about  two  miles  from  Antioch  and  four  miles  from  New  York. 

From  the  known  dimensions  of  this  coal  field  it  is  calculated  to  contain  about 
12,000,000  tons.  It  is  probable  its  extent  will  be  traced  beyond  the  present 
lecognized  limits. 

Thx  Black  Diamoio). — ^The  company  owning  this  mine  was  incorporated 
in  1861,  and  have  worked  their  property  continuously  since.  In  August,  1867, 
the  mine  produced  about  4,000  tons,  which  was  its  average  monthly  product  for 
some  time  previously.  It  employs  about  150  men.  The  coal  is  extracted 
JiUm^h  two  levels,  but  there  is  another  in  progress  which,  when,  completed,  will 
strike  the  vein  about  800  feet  below  both  the  present  adits. 

The  upper  level  is  run  on  what  is  known  as  the  Black  Diamond  seam,  and  is 
reached  by  a  tunnel  430  feet  in  length,  cut  through  the  sandstone  which  encloses 
the  ooaL  The  workings  on  this  level  extend  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  both 
odes  of  the  tunnel.    This  coal  seam  is  four  feet  four  inches  thick. 
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The  second  level  is  about  550  feet  below  the  above,  passes  through  the  Olark 
scam,  ^vhicli  is  thi*ee  feet  six  inches  thick,  and  extends  300  feet  beyond  to  the 
Black  Diamond  seara.  The  working  on  the  Glark  seam  extends  about  half  a 
mile  on  both  sides  of  the  tunnel  and  several  hundred  feet  on  the  Black  Diamond. 

The  third  opening  is  being  made  by  an  incline,  which  will  strike  the  coal 
about  five  bundled  feet,  below  both  the  other  levels.  It  will  cut  the  Clark  and 
the  Black  Diamond  seams.  When  this  incline  shall  be  completed  this  company 
will  have  a  sheet  of  coal  to  work  about  2,000  feet  deep,  tunning  the  length  of 
their  claim,  neaily  a  mile.  They  also  own  the  Manhattan,  which  they  expect 
to  work  through  the  above  levels  by  means  of  a  drift  now  being  cut 

In  working  the  Black  Diamond  the  miners  pass  through  several  bodies  of  coal 
of  fair  quality,  but  too  small  to  work  with  profit,  ranging  from  12  inches  to  18 
inches  in  thickness,  each  being  separated  by  a  stratum  of  hard  black  slate.  Two 
miles  south  of  the  tunnels  on  this  mine  the  Black  Diamond  seam  is  found  to  be 
divided  by  two  lenticular  beds  of  tough  clay,  each  from  10  to  12  feet  thi<^ 
divided  by  a  body  of  hard  clay  slate.  This  clay  furnishes  materials  for  the  pot- 
tery at  Antioch,  and  makes  good  fire  brick. 

The  mine  is  worked  by  sloping  and  drifting,  the  men  laboring  by  contract. 
Every  facility  is  afforded  by  the  company  to  take  the  coal  out  in  as  compact  a 
form  as  possible.  The  arrangements  for  conve}dng  it  from  the  pit  to  the  vessels 
on  the  nver  afford  an  illustration  of  California  engineering  skill.  The  mouth 
of  the  main  adit  is  situated  nearly  midway  up  the  side  of  a  steep  mountain, 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  To  overcome  this  obstacle, 
a  massive  incline  has  been  constnicted  of  framed  timbers  900  feet  in  length,  the 
angle  of  which  is  15  degrees.  A  double  car  track  is  laid  on  the  incline.  By 
means  of  a  stout  wire  rope  passing  over  a  drum,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  the  loaded 
car  is  made  to  haul  up  the  empty  one.  A  car  carrying  20  tons  of  coal  descending 
pulls  up  10  tons  of  timbers  and  other  materials  used  in  the  mine.  The  foot  of 
the  incline  connects  with  a  raihx)ad  over  which  the  cars  are  hauled  by  a  locomo- 
tive to  New  York,  on  the  Ban  Joaquin  river,  where  the  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted for  loading  the  fleet  of  vessels  engaged  in  carrying  coal  to  San  Frandsoo 
and  other  places,  without  any  fiuther  handling. 

The  railroad  used  by  this  company  has  no  connection  with  the  Pittsburg  road, 
to  be  described  hereafter ;  this  latter  is  the  property  of  another  corporation.  Ita 
terminus  on  the  river  is  four  miles  distant  from  New  York. 

The  PiTTSBTTRa  is  worked  by  a  stope  cut  at  an  angle  of  SO  degrees,  by  whic^ 
the  coal  is  reached  at  a  distance  of  350  feet.  The  monthly  product  is  from  1,500 
to  1,800  tons.  The  coal  is  hoisted  by  a  horizontal,  winding  engine  of  sufficient 
power  to  raise  200  tons  per  day. 

Thb  Pittsburg  Coal  Railroad. — In  1862  a  charter  was  granted  to  a 
company  by  the  State  legislature  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  mines  to  the 
river.  But  little  was  done  towards  its  construction  till  the  summer  of  1865.  It 
was  not  completed  and  furnished  ^ith  rolling  stock  till  February,  1866.  The 
road,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  engineering  skill,  is  only  five  and  a  half  miles 
•  in  lei^h.  From,  the  mines  to  the  plain,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  hal^  the 
grade  of  the  track  is  274.56  feet  to  the  mile.  The  four  miles  from  the  river  to 
the  base  of  the  moimtaln  is  constructed  on  a  gradient  of  40  to  160  feet  to  the 
mile.  To  overcome  the  inequalities  of  the  smiace  of  the  country  eight  trestle 
bridges  had  to  be  constructed,  the  most  extensive  of  which  is  340  feet  in  length; 
a  tunnel  300  feet  long  had  to  be  cut,  and  a  number  of  heavy  banks  and  culverts 
built.  All  the  timber  used  in  making  the  bridges  is  selected  Oregon  pine  aad 
Galifomia  redwood.  The  rails,  of  English  iron,  are  laid  on  square  redwood  ties. 
The  gauge  of  the  road  is  four  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches.  To  overcome  the 
friction  of  such  a  steep  grade,  two  locomotives  of  a  peculiar  construction  have 
been  made  at  San  Francisco.  They  have  powerful  engines  and  three  pairs  of 
36-inch  driving-wheels  -each,  with  cylinders  14  by  18  inches.    Each-  weighs 
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about  17  tons  when  loaded  with  fael  and  water,  which  they  cany  themselves, 
having  no  tenders. 

The  total  cost  of  the  road  is  about  $145,000. 

All  the  mines  in  a  position  to  do  so  have  constmcted  side  branches  to  con- 
nect with  this  road.  It  is  estimated  that  it  can  deliver  3,000  tons  of  coal  doily 
on  board  the  vessels  at  the  wharf.  The  coal  is  shipped  &om  the  cars  to  the 
vessels  by  shntes. 

The  friction  on  the  brakes  when  the  locomotives  are  coming  down  the  incline 
18  tremendons,  but  thus  £ar  no  serious  accidents  have  happened. 

The  coal  from  the  Union,  Pittsburg,  Independent,  and  Eureka  mines  is  car- 
ried by  this  road. 

The  Tbutonia,  the  pioneer  of  the  district,  has  been  explored  to  a  depth  of 
500  feet  by  means  of  an  incline  cut  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees.  At  this  depth 
the  upper  seam  of  coal,  two  feet  thick,  was  reached.  A  horizontal  drift  from  the 
bottom  of  this  incline  strikes  the  Clark  seam  where  it  is  3  feet  10  inches  thick. 
Another  drift,  run  in  an  opposite  direction,  strikes  the  lower  or  Black  Diamond 
seam.  It  is  known  that  there  are  two  other  seams  of  coal  in.  this  mine,  the  low- 
est of  which  is  about  five  feet  thidk.  The  want  of  cheap  fjEtcilities  for  conveying 
the  coal  to  market  prevents  the  owners  from  working  it  to  advantage.  The 
company  owns  640  acres  of  coal  land;  have  good  engines,  pumps,  and  hoisting 
gear.  The  mine  faces  the  property  of  the  Faoftc  Company ;  the  ground  nearly 
four  miles  between  the  two  mines  is  almost  a  level  plain.  The  land  belonging  to 
the  Pacific  Company  extends  to  the  hills  bounding  the  Teutonia  Company's 
ground. 

The  Unioi7. — Operations  on  this  mine  were  commenced  in  1861.  The  coal 
is  reached  by  a  stope,  which,  in  July,  1867,  was  500  feet  in  length,  having  a 
vertical  depth  of  230  feet.  The  seam  averages  three  f^et  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  on  the  Clark,  or  upper  seam.  The  monthly  product  ranges  from 
1^800  to  2,000  tons.     The  hoisting  is  done  by  a  horizontal  driving  engine. 

The  I27DBPENDENT. — ^Work  on  this  mine  was  commenced  in  1861,  though 
the  coal  was  not  reached  till  1866,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  entered 
the  shaft,  the  mine  being  the  lowest  in  the  district,  and  worked  by  a  perpen- 
dicular shaft  700  feet  deep.  Upwards  of  $180,000  was  expended  for  machinery, 
pomps,  labor,  &o.,  before  the  coal  waff  reached.  The  pump  in  use  at  present, 
and  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  mine  dry,  is  driven  by  &  75-horse 
power  horizontal  engine,  and  lifts  130,000  gallons  per  hour.  So  great  is  the 
influx  of  water  that  a  stoppage  of  the  pumps  for  24  hours  would  require  20  days^ 
pumping  to  clear  it.  The  hoisting  and  other  machinery  is  powerful.  The 
oages^  or  hoisting  cars,  each  holding  nearly  a  ton,  are  lifted  by  a  rope  four  inches 
in  drcumference.  About  200  car-£)ads  are  hoisted  daily.  The  product  of  the 
mine  averages  about  1,500  tons  monthly. 

The  EiTBEKA.  is  owned  and  worked  by  the  Independent  Company.  About 
160  men  are  employed  in  both  mines. .  This  produces  about  1,500  tons  per  month^ 
bat  could  produce  more.  The  company,  in  March,  1867,  increased  their  capital 
from  $500,000  to  $3,000,000,  in  onier  to  conduct  operations  on  a  larger  soale^ 
and  have  since  made  improvepnents. 

The  coal  is  obtained  by  an  incline  600  feet  in  length,  at  an  angle  of  45^. 
It  is  taken  from  three  seams.  The  upper,  or  Clark  seam,  is  thtee  feet  eight  inches 
tfaiek  J  the  middle,  two  feet  six  inches;  and  the  lower,  or  Black  Diamond,  four 
feet  The  two  upper  seams  are  passed  through  in  reaching  the  lower  one.  The 
distance  between  the  upper  and  lower  varies  Irom  225  to  350  feet.  The  Eureka 
uses  a  horizontal  winding  engine  for  hoisting. 

The  Central,  which,  prior  to  the  construction  of  railroads  by  the  Pitsburg 
and  Black  Diamond. Companies,  furnished  a  large  portion  of  the  coal  sent  to 
market,  is  at  present  idle.  The  slow  and  expen»ve  transportation  by  teams 
plaoea  it  out  of  the  field  in  competition  with  mines  having  the  advantage  of  rail*^ 
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roads.  It  IS  in  contemplation  to  construct  a  railroad  to  connect  it  and  the  Ten- 
tonia  with  the  river.  Both  these  mines  are  located  on  the  same  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  suffer  alike  from  want  of  cheap  transportation  ]  both  contain 
unbroken  seams  of  coal ;  have  been  well  opened,  and  have  powerful  machinery 
for  working"  purposes. 

The  Pacific,  the  property  of  a  wealthy  corporation  of  New  York  capitalists^ 
is  located  ahout  sis  miles  cast  of  Somei*sville,  on  the  Rancho  de  los  Meganos,  or 
Marsh's  ranch»  as  it  is  now  called.  The  ranch  covers  three  square  leagues  of 
land,  embracing  a  ix>rtion  of  the  foot-hills  at  the  base  of  Mount  Diablo,  and 
extending  to  the  San  Joaquin  river.  Borings  and  other  explorations  have  sat- 
isfied the  engineers  and  agents  of  the  company  that  the  seams  of  coal  worked 
in  Mount  Diablo  pass  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position  imder  this  ranch,  covering 
a  space  of  six  miles  square.  A  shaft  is  now  in  pm^ss  at  a  point  near  the 
western  extremity  of -the  ranch,  several  miles  west  of  tlie  disturbed  formation  in 
the  Peacock,  Pacheco,  and  San  Francisco  Companies'  ground.  It  is  calculated 
that  this  shaft  will  stiike  the  Black  Diamond  seam  at  a  depth  of  400  feet.  The 
calculation  is  based  on  the  dip  of  the  seam,  which  was  reached  by  an  incline 
sunk  about  1,200  feet,  from  which  the  seam  was  prospected  200  feet  laterally 
and  found  to  average  four  feet  four  inches  in  thicknesss.  The  Clark  and  middle 
seams  were  reached  in  July  last,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  30**,  leaving  little  room 
to  doubt  that  the  more  important  seam  will  lie  reached  at  a  sufficient  depth. 
The  coal  taken  from  the  mine  at  present  is  used  in  mnning  the  machinery.  The 
shaft  in  progress  is  intended  to  serve  as  the  general  outlet  of  the  mine.  Its 
dimensions  are  16  feet  by  8  inside  the  timbers.  It  is  timbered  all  through  and 
divided  into  three  compartments,  two  of  which  are  fitted  for  hoisting  purposea. 
The  centre  serves  as  the  pump  shaft.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  mine  is 
fairly  opened  and  the  machineiy  in  operation,  20  tons  of  coal  can  be  raised  per 
hour.     In  July  last,  the  shaft  ha/d  reached  150  feet  in  depth. 

The  machinery  was  made  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  at  San  Francisco.  The 
pumping  engine  weighs  20  tons  and  is  of  175-hor8e  power,  with  three  boilers, 
each  36  feet  long  and  42  inches  in  diameter.  The  pump  is  what  is  known  as  a 
Cornish  ^*  lift,''  having  a  six-feet  stroke  and  12^inch  bore.  It  is  estimated  to 
be  capable  of  raising  a  body  of  water  the  size  of  the  bore  1,000  feet. 

The  company  have  a  lease  of  13,316  acres  of  coal  land.  A  railroad  from  the 
mine  to  the  river  is  projected. 

Labor,  Wages,  &c. — It  is  estimated  that  1,000  men  are  employed  in  and 
about  the  mines  at  Mount  Diablo.  The  miners  work  chiefly  by  contract.  The 
general  price  for  breaking  out  the  coal  is  •$!  per  square  yard.  The  men  who 
perform  this  labor  make  from  $4  to  $6  per  day.  The  unskilled  laboiera  aie 
paid  from  $40  to  $65  per  month,  in  gold.  Boaxd  and  lodging  costs  bom  $6  to 
$8  per  week.    No  Chinese  are  employed. 

The  monthly  wages  paid  by  the  several  mines  in  this  district  aggregates 
about  $50,000  or  $600,000  per  annum.  The  average  cost  to  the  companies  for 
extracting  and  delivering  the  coal  is  $6  per  ton,  divided  as  follows:  Mineral 
wages,  hoisting,  wear  and  tear,  and  interest  on  capital,  or  total  oost  of  coal  in 
the  bunkers  at  mouth  of  mine,  $3  50  per  ton ;  freight  by  railroad  to  Pittsbui^y 
$1  per  ton;  shipping  from  thence  to  San  Francisco,  $1  per  ton;  commisedons 
and  general  management,  50  cents  per  ton. 

The  present  market  value  of  Mount  Diablo  coal  suitable  for  domestic  purposes 
is  from  $8  to  $9  per  ton.  As  only  80  per  cent,  of  that  placed  in  the  bunkers  is 
marketable,  20  per  cent,  being  screenings,  which  are  sold  at  $5  per  ton,  the 
margin  of  profit,  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  is  very  limited. 

The  above  shows  as  nearly  as  can  he  ascertained  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  the  coal  mines  in  California.  It  has  not  been  a  remunera- 
tive business  to  the  capitalists  who  have  engaged  in  it,  owin^  to  inexperience  in 
the  working  of  the  mines,  injudidons  management,  the  high  cost  of  roads  to 
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navigable  waters,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  creating  a  market  where 
the  best  imported  coals  had  been  so  long  in  use.  All  these  obstacles  to  success 
are  gradually  disappearing,  and  it  is  beueved  the  coal  interest  in  Califoniia  will, 
in  time,  pay  a  fair  percentage  upon  the  capital  invested  in  it.  Incidentally  it 
has  been  of  advantage  to  the  country,  having  fm*nished  employment  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  laborers,  created  a  demand  for  machinery,  and  supplied  cheap 
fuel  for  domestic  use  and  for  purposes  of  manufactm-e  and  navigation. 

The  Coal  Mines  op  Oregon, — ^A  seam  of  coal  was  discovered  in  May, 
1867,  on  the  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Frank  Cooper,  in  Marion  county,  about  30 
miles  from  Salem.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  coal  have  been  sent  to  that 
dty,  where  it  sells  readily.  A  wagon  road  is  being  constructed  thence  to  the 
mine,  in  order  to  supply  the  demand.  At  the  depth  of  65  feet  the  seam  is  about 
five  feet  thick,  and  the  quality  of  the  coal  better  than  at  the  surface.  Good  coal 
has  been  found  near  the  Premier,  mills,  on  Bear  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Yaquina 
river,  in  Benton  county,  about  30  miles  west  from  Coi'vallis*  Five  separate 
seams  of  ooal  have  been  found  in  this  locality,  varying  from  six  inches  to  four 
feet  in  thickness.  The  most  valuable  seam  is  within  five  miles  of  Yaquina  bay. 
This  is  about  four  feet  thick,  and  nearly  horizontal  in  position.  It  has  been 
prospected  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the  adjoining  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  coal  in  this  vicinity  can  be  delivered  at  $3  50  per  ton,  owing  to  natural 
fiEualities  for  working  and  transportation.  Most  of  the  mines  are  not  more  than 
five  miles  from  navigable  waters,  and  that  distance  over  an  almost  level  plain, 
A  nulroad  could  be  cheaply  constructed  to  the  place  of  debarcation. 

Towards  the  close  of  1S66  a  seam  of  coal  was  discovered  on  the  bank  of  Til- 
lamook bay,  50  miles  south  of  Astoria  and  60  miles  northwest  from  Salem. 

There  is  another  coal  seam  of  a  similar  character  on  the  shore  of  Nehalem, 
about  25  miles  /urther  up  the  river. 

Extensive  beds  of  coal  are  in  progress  of  exploration  about  three  miles  from 
Fanv'ell  bend,  on  the  Snake  river.  A  tunnel  has  been  run  on  a  vertical  ^eam 
aboat  300  feet,  where  a  number  of  smaller  seams  connect  and  form  a  body  of 
coal  about  10  feet  thick.  The  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is  dose  to  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Another  seam  of  coal  discovered,  200  feet  above  the  original  discovery^ 
is  said  to  contain  good  coal,  and  to  be  five  feet  thick. 

Goal  has  been  found  in  the  Calapooya  mountains,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Barry's  survey  for  a  railroad  from  the  Columbia  river  to  California.  This  dis- 
covery is  considered  of  importance  in  that  part  of  Oregon. 

There  is  a  coal  field  on  both  sides  of  the  Coquille  river,  in  Coos  county.  The 
Coos  Bay  mines  are  in  the  northern  edge  of  this  field,  which  extends  into  Curry 
ooanty.  The  seams,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  thicker  and  the  coal  of  a 
better  quality  on  the  Coquille  river  than  at  Coos  bay.  The  two  larger  seams 
unite  on  the  river  and  form  a  body  of  coal  neaiiy  13  feet  thick.  There  is  another 
field  between  the  south  and  middle  forks  of  the  Coquille,  which  is  1,600  feet 
higher  in  the  mountains  than  the  last  mentioned.  It  has  been  traced  for  22  miles 
in  length  by  eight  milea  in  width.  One  seam  is  10  feet  thick.  The  Coos  Bay 
deposit  extends  about  25  miles  north  and  south,  and  20  miles  east  and  west.  It 
IB  most  valuable  on  the  south,  but  is  only  worked  on  the  north. 

Coos  Bay  Coal. — ^What  is  known  as  Coos  Bay  coal  bears  a  good  reputa- 
tion in  California.  It  is  found  in  a  number  of  seams  which  crop  out  on  the  sur- 
£ace  of  the  ridge  that  divides  Coos  bay  on  the  south  from  the  Coquille  river. 

The  locality  of  the  best  mine  wUl  be  understood  from  a  brief  description  of 
tbe  bay.  Coos  bay  is  about  14  miles  in  length,  varying  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  and  a  half  miles  wide.  The  main  part  of  it  has  a  direction  northeast  by 
southwest.  At  the  upper  end  there  is  a  sharp  bend  to  the  north.  The  Coos 
river  rises  some  30  miles  inland  and  enters  the  upper  end  of  the  blend.  Four 
miles  from  the  mouth,  in  a  densely  timbered  and  hilly  country,  is  Marshfield,  the 
centre  of  the  ooal  mining.    The  facilities  for  working  the  mines  are  crude.    If 
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the  arrangements  were  more  complete  the  snpply  of  ooal  could  be  increased. 
There  is  a  good  entrance  to  the  bay.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  has  14  feet  of  water 
at  high  tide,  and  there  is  a  government  light-honse  convenient.  Four  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  the  south  shore,  is  Empire  City,  the  seat  of  Coos 
county,  a  thriving  little  place. 

The  snpply  of  Coos  bay  coal  at  San  Francisco  has  increased  during  the  past 
three  years,  as  the  following  table  will  show.  The  consumption  has  increased 
in  Oregon  to  an  equal  extent.  I 

1865 -. 500  tons. 

1866 2,120    " 

1807,  (first  six  months  only) 2,520    " 

Coal  in  Washington  Territory. — A  seam  of  coal  is  being  worked  on  the 
bank  of  the  Cowlitz  river,  six  or  eight  miles  from  where  it  unites  with  the  Colum- 
bia. The  Cowlitz  coal  differs  in  appearance  and  composition  from  other  coal 
found  on  this  coast.  It  is  light,  its  specific  gravity  scarcely  exceeding  1.  It 
breaks  with  a  bright  glassy  fracture,  bums  with  a  peculiar  white  flame  and  very 
little  smoke,  leaving  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  white,  powdery  ashes.  It  contains 
no  sulphur,  does  not  soil  the  fingers  in  handling,  makes  a  hot  fire,  which  continues 
longer  than  most  of  the  west  coast  coal.  It  cakes  in  burning  and  makes  a  con- 
siderable per  cent  of  coke.  Professor  W.  P.  Blake  has  made  an  examination 
of  this  mine  and  coal,  and  considere  them  valuable. 

A  coal  mine  of  some  reputation  is  at  Bellingham  bay,  near  the  northwest 
boundary  of  the  Territory.  About  two  years  since  it  became  the  property  of  a 
San  Francisco  corporation,  which  had  commenced  making  improvements  for 
mining  and  exporting  the  coal,  when,  fix)m  some  cause  not  clearly  understood, 
the  mme  took  fire.  The  fire  could  not  be  subdued  tiU  the  underground  works 
were  flooded.  This  misfortune  prevented  operations  in  the  mine  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  caused  a  serious  loss  to  the  company.  It  was  reopened  in  February, 
1J867.  The  first  cargo  of  coal  since  the  fire  was  received  in  May.  Since  that 
time  the  supply  has  steadily  increased.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantity 
of  coal  from  this  mine  received  at  San  Francisco  during  the  past  three  years : 

1865 14,446  tons, 

1866 11,380    ** 

1867,  (first  six  months  only) 1,275    « 

The  Fuca  Straits  Coal  Minibs  are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Wasli- 
ington  Territory,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  about  45  miles  south- 
west from  Victoria  and  40  miles  southeast  from  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  company 
owning  the  mines  possess  2,080  acres  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  land 
embraces  the  shores  of  Clallam  bay  for  several  miles.  The  surface  of  the  coun- 
try is  exceedingly  hilly  and  broken,  and  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  spruce, 
fir,  and  cedar  to  the  water's  edge.  Its  geological  formation  is  exposed  by  several 
landslides  of  recent  occurrence,  some  of  them  being  quite  close  to  the  mine.  It 
consists  of  sandstones  and  shales,  with  occasional  conglomerate,  the  whole  broken, 
divided,  and  tilted  up  in  different  directions  by  dikes  of  indurated  sandstone.  To 
such  an  extent  has  this  displacement  been  effected  that  it  is  difScult  to  trace  the 
continuity  of  the  stratification.  The  largest  bodies  of  the  exposed  strata  dip 
toward  the  land  at  angles  varying  fi'om  15®  to  40**.  The  croppings  of  the  coal 
are  conspicuous  from  Clallam  bay  to  Pillar  Point,  eight  miles  to  the  southeast. 

The  lowest  seam  is  about  two  feet  thick,  and  is  seen  some  60  feet  above  the 
water  line  of  the  bay,  in  the  face  of  the  hill  where  the  mine  has  been  opened. 
It  dips  towards  the  land  at  an  angle  of  35^.  About  250  feet  higher  in  the  hill 
is  another  seam  about  15  inches  thick,  and  300  feet  still  higher  another  eight 
inches  thick.  The  mine  is  located  on  the  lowest  of  these  seams.  The  work 
done  by  the  company  includes  a  tunnel  run  into  the  face  of  the  hiU  70  feet. 
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where  it  reaches  the  coal,  at  a  convenient  level  for  ebipping.  From  this  point 
an  incline  260  feet  in  length  has  been  run  on  the  scam,  the  lower  part  of  which 
changes  its  dip  from  35^  to  25^.  Lateral  drifts  have  been  run  350  feet  to  the 
east  and  180  feet  to  the  west,  the  latter  terminated  by  a  tliick  sandstone  dyke. 
Two  dikes  of  similar  materials  were  met  in  the  other  drift,  one  four,  the  other 
nine  feet  thick. 

Aboat  1,500  tons  of  coal  were  taken  fix>m  this  mine  up  to  the  close  of  1866,  when 
operations  were  suspended  for  want, of  funds  to  carry  them  on.  In  1867  a  com- 
pany was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  working  this  mine,  under  the  title  of 
the  PhcBnix  Coal  Mining  Company.  Operations  now  give  better  promise  of 
BQCcesB.  The  original  ownei's,  having  no  other  machinery  than  a  hand  pump  and 
windlass,  labored  under  disadvantages.  The  coal,  owing  to  the  expense  of  labor, 
cost  $7  50  per  ton,  delivered  at  San  Francisco.  The  new  company,  having 
pumps  and  hoisting  gear  worked  by  steam,  can  obtain  it  at  less  expense. 

The  first  cargo,  500  tons,  from  this  mine  since  it  has  been  reopened,  was  received 
at  San  Francisco  in  August,  1867,  where  it  sold  at  $12  per  ton,  costing  the  com- 
pany 96  per  ton  to  deliver. 

The  English  government  steamer  Zealous  has  been  supplied  from  this  mine. 
The  engineers  of  that  vessel  speak  favorably  of  the  coal,  stating  that  it  makes 
less  soot  in  the  flues  and  less  ashes  than  any  other  obtained  on  the  coast. 

The  new  company  have  extended  the  workings  on  the  original  incline  to  1,300 
feet,  where  the  seam  is  nearly  four  feet  thick.  In  making  lateral  drifts  from  the 
bottom  of  the  incline,  the  dikes  mentioned  as  interfering  with  the  workings  on 
the  upper  levels  were  not  met  with,  though  these  lower  drifts  were  extended  300 
feet  northeast  and  nearly  700  feet  northwest. 

About  40  men  are  at  present  employed  at  the  mine,  who  take  out  100  tons  of 
coal  per  week. 

Investigations  by  experienced  mining  engineers  and  geologists  lead  to  the  cour 
elusion  that  there  is  an  extensive  bed  of  coal  in  Clallam  valley,  of  which  the 
seams  above  described  are  but  the  margin. 

A  bore  292  feet  deep  was  sunk  in  this  valley  in  1866,  at  a  point  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  bay.     It  passed  through  the  following  formations : 

Feet.  Inches. 

Sandstone 11  6 

Till 1  0 

Sandstone 5  0 

Till 7  0 

Hard  sandstone 1  0 

Beds  of  hard  clay 5  0 

Sandstone 48  0 

Fire-clav 5  0 

Sandstone • 4  6 

TiU 1  6 

Sandstone,  in  beds 8  10 

TiU 5  0 

Sandstone 1  6 

Till 6  6 

Sandstone 3  6 

Till 1  4 

Clay,  in  beds 12  6 

Hard  freestone 0  10 

Sandstone 13  6 

Coal 0  8 

Below  this  the  bore  passed  through  alternate  layers  of  sandstone,  shale,  and 
oon^lomoratey  till  work  was  stopped  for  want  of  machinery. 
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It  IS  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  ascertmn  the  extent  of  the  depoeit  in 
locality^  as  the  quality  of  the  coal  in  Fuca  Straits  mine  is  such  that  a  good  supply 
of  it  is  desirable. 

Other  Coal  MniTES  in  Washington  Territory. — In  July,  1867,  the  Coal 
Greek  Road  Company,  of  Seattle,  Washington  Territory,  was  incorporated  under 
a  special  act  of  the  territorial  legislature,,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  road  and  making  other  im|m)vements  for  developing  the 
coal  mines  opened  to  the  east  of  that  town.  These  mines  are  reported  to  con- 
tain excellent  coal. 

A  seam  of  coal  has  been  recently  opened  near  Konticello,  Cowlitz  oonntyi 
about  740  miles  northeast  of  Mount  Diablo.  Some  of  it,  tested  on  board  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company's  vessels,  was  found  to  be  good  for  steam 
purposes,  burning  with  a  clear  flame  and  but  Httle  smoke,  leaving  but  a  small 
residue  of  ashes. 

Coal  in  Nevada. — It  is  believed  by  persons  who  have  travelled  over  this 
State  that  good  coal  exists  near  its  northern  and  western  boundaries. 

A  seam  of  lignite  is  reported  to  have  been  found  during  the  past  summer  a 
few  miles  from  Hike,  the  county  seat  of  Lincoln  county,  near  the  Pahranagat 
distiict 

The  surveyors  employed  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  report  the 
existence  of  coal  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  near  Crystal  Peak,  con- 
venient to  the  Truckee  river,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Ime  of  that  rail- 
road. 

Parties  prospecting  for  gold  and  silver  among  the  Goose  Creek  mountains 
report  croppings  of  coal  at  several  places  in  that  part  of  the  State.  The  Groose 
Creek  mountains  are  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  above  the  valley 
of  the  Humboldt.  Coal  has  been  known  to  exist  in  these  mountains  for  many 
years.  The  early  emigrants  who  crossed  the  pledns  in  1850  frequently  spoke  of 
having  seen  it. 

An  inferior  quality  of  coal  is  known  to  exist  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  western 
Nevada,  and  in  the  Walker  river  country. 

Coal  in  Utah. — ^A  seam  of  bituminous  coal,  about  six  feet  thick,  has  beem 
explored  on  Webber  creek,  a  few  miles  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  nearly 
horizontal  in  position,  overlaid  by  strata  of  sandstone  and  a  deposit  of  conglome- 
rate. 

Coal  has  also  been  found  at  Beaver  creek,  about  300  miles  south  from  Salt 
Lake. 

The  y ANCOtrvsR  Island  Mines  are  being  worked  to  some  extent.  Exports 
in  June  from  the  Nanaimo  mine  reached  3,636  tons,  and  July  4,676  tons. 

The  imports  of  this  coal  at  San  Francisco  during  the  past  three  years  has  been 
as  follows:  1865,  18,181  tons;  1866;  10,852  tons;  1867,  9,160  tons,  for  first 
fflx  months  only. 

CoNCLtTDiNG  RsHARKS. — The  existence  of  coal  along  the  northwest  coast 
of  the  Pacific  has  been  known  since  the  discovery  of  the  country.  The  seams 
cropping  out  in  the  face  of  nearly  every  bluff  and  promontory  from  Oregon  to 
Sitka  are  too  conspicuous  to  have  been  overlooked.  The  cost  of  and  difiiculty 
in  procuring  labor  and  transportation,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  enterprise  on  tho 
part  of  the  settlers  along  the  coast,  have  retaixled  the  development  of  this  impor- 
tant resource.  The  condemnation  of  valuable  discoveries  by  pretended  experts 
on  account  of  presumed  subterranean  disturbances  in  the  vicinity  has  discom*aged 
capitalists  from  testing  the  value  of  many  good  mines.  It  is  proper  here  to 
remark  that  the  subterraneous  disturbances  on  this  coast  are  remarkably  local  ia 
their  effects,  rarely  extending  for  any  considerable  distance.  The  developments 
in  the  Mount  Diablo  district  illustrate  this  fact.  The  section  in  this  district  on 
which  is  located  the  Peaoodc,  Pacheco,  and  San  Fiuncisco  mines  is  found  to  be 
so  much  broken  and  disturbed  as  to  render  the  workings  of  these  mines  unprofit- 
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abb,  while  to  ibe  north  and  sooUi  the  coal  has  not  been  l»oken  or  displaced.  It 
is,  therefore^  probable  that  many  bodies  of  coal  which  are  now  considered  too 
much  biok«i  to  pay  for  development  will  be  found  valuable  on  more  thorough 


The  extent  of  the  coal  formation  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  surprising.  Mr.  Fou- 
oonlt,  a  French  gentleman,  who  spent  several  years  examining  the  northern  ceefit ; 
hoot  Waehingtom  Territoiy  to  the  newly-acqmred  teiritory  of  Alaska,  states  that 
aothraotte  exists  at  Skidegate  inlet,  Queen  Chatlotte's  island,  and  that  a  seam 
of  the  nine  kind  of  coal  is  seen  cropping  out  on  the  mainland  opposite.,  about 
40  miles  distant  Specimens  have  been  sent  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  were  ' 
examined  by  competent  persons,  who  pronoxmced  them  of  good  quality.  The 
ieoctant  of  tmee  depodts  is  unknown,  but  they  establish  the  &ct  of  the  existence 
cf  anthradte  on  this  coaeL 

Vancouver's  ishmd  contains  sheets  of  coal,  which  may  be  seen  cropping  out  at 
vaiione  pointe  along  its  shores  on  the  east  and  west  From  Gape  Flattery  t^ 
Admiralty  inlet,  in  Washington  Territory,  there  is  an  almost  continuous  outcrop 
of  eoaL  The  Fuca  Straits  mine,  described  above,  is  only  16  miles  from  the 
ooppingB  on  Neah  bay.  Unfortonately  this  part  of  the  coast  is  destitute  of  a 
good  haarbcnr,  or  doubtless  the  coal  would  have  been  developed  to  a  much  greater 
extent  But  o^pital  and  engineerixig  skill  can  overcome  even  this  defect  if  the 
indnoenients  are  soffieient 

From  the  above  data  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coal  deposits  west  of  the  Rocky 
moQittfMBS,  though  yielding  an  inferior  quality  of  coal,  are  quite  extensive,  and 
finmish  such  promise  of  improvement  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  supply  will 
be  enfficient  in  the  foture  for  the  demanda  of  all  branches  of  industry  on  the 
Pacifie  coast 

Maubt.k,  Lihxstone,  &a— The  use  of  marble  for  domestic,  artistic,  and 
fonaral  purposes  is  very  general  in  California,  especially  in  San  Francisco. 
Marble  mantels,  tables,  aikl  dabs  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  residence, 
workshop,  and  store.  The  graves  of  all,  save  the  utterly  Mendless  dead,  are 
adorned  with  marble  tablet  or  monument  of  some  kind.  This  taste  has  created 
aa  impottant  branch  of  productive  industry. 

There  are  fourteen  factories  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  marble  in  San 
Fmusisco,  some  of  which  employ  30  or  40  men.  One  has  steam  machinery  for 
onttiB^  and  polishing  the  marble,  and  turns  out  3,000  feet  of  slabs  per  month, 
in  addition  to  tombstones,  mantels,  and  other  ornamental  work.  There  are  mar- 
ble facUmoB  at  Sacramento  and  Marysville,  and  one  at  each  of  the  following 
towns  in  the  interior:  Stockton,  Sonora,  Petaluma,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Jos^,  Dow- 
nieville,  Folsotn,  and  other  places.  Probably  1,000  persons  are  employed  in 
Califarnia  quanying,  transportii^,  and  working  marble. 

The  consumption  in  San  Francisco  averages  500  cubic  feet  per  month  3  the 
fMStories  in  the  interior  use  about  one-fourth  as  much ;  total  consumption  in.the 
State,  say  600  fset  per  m<mth,  or  7^200  feet  per  aimum.  The  average  price  of 
msffole  St  present  is  $5  per  foot  It  thus  appears  that  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  used  in  this  business  amounts  to  $36,000  annually.  The  value  of  mann- 
lactnred  marble  in  the  Stato  is  estimated  at  $2,500,000. 

The  most  singular  and  suggestive  feature  in  this  business  is  presented  in  the 
fact  tbi^  akhoi^  California  contains  an  abundance  of  marble  of  great  beauty 
and  varietv,  most  of  that  used  in  San  Francisco  is  imported  from  Italy  or  New 
York.    This  fsct  may  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  good  roads  and  cheap  trans* 

Crtation.    It  is  found  more  economical  to  brii^  the  raw  material  firom  Genoa, 
ihr,  indttding  ttanahipment  at  Bordeaux  or  HUrseilles,  than  from  the  foot  hills 
in  the  State,  ms  than  100  miles  firom  Stockton  or  Sacramento. 

There  are  two  firms  in  San  Francisco  engaged  in  the  importation  of  marble. 
Br^adelli  Je  Co.  are  in  the  Itidian  bnmch  of  the  business.  They  own  a  vessel 
of  300  tons  register,  sailing  between  San  Francisco  and  Genoa.    Lsrge  quanti- 
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ties  are  bronght  by  Prencli  vessels  from  French  porte.  Pnom  June,  1806,  to 
Jauc,  18G7,  this  firm  imported  5i5  tons  of  Italian  marble  and  had  600  tons  more 
on  the  way,  the  whole  of  which  was  sold,  leaving  orders  still  unfilled.  The 
present  price  of  Italian  marble  is  50  cents  per  saperficial  foot,  in  slabs  of  seven- 
ei";hths  of  an  inch  thick;  in  blocks  of  ordinary  dimensions,  $5  per  cubfo  foot; 
blocks  weighing  several  tons,  at  96  per  cubic  foot.  Oalifomia  marble  cannot  be 
laid  down  in  San  Francisco  at  these  rates.  Myers  &  Go.  import  Italian  marble 
fi-om  New  York,  whei^  it  is  brought  in  vessels  from  Genoa.  This  finn  also 
imports  white  marble  from  Vermont,  which  sells  at  $15  per  cubic  foot,  being  used 
in  tiie  finer  kinds  of  work.  Some  of  the  ornamental  mantels  in  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy  cost  $750  to  $1,000  each. 

The  marble  doSt  used  in  the  preparation  of  effervesmng  beverages  is  imported 
from  New  York.  Five  hundred  tons  annually  are  consumed,  at  a  cost  of  aboiiit 
$30  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  transportation;  which  gives  the  imported  marble  a  monopoly  of  tbe 
markets  along  the  coast,  prohibits  its  introduction  in  the  interior.  All  the  £m3Io- 
lies  in  towns  above  Sacramento,  Marysville,  and  Stockton  use  the  native  marble, 
because  it  is  cheapest  at  these  places.  With  reference  to  the  quality  of  the 
Pacific  coast  marble,  as  compared  with  the  imported  article,  the  fact  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  it  is  excavated  from  near  the  sur&ee.  None  of  the 
qaaiTies  have  been  opened  to  any  considerable  depth;  consequently  the  marble 
is  scarcely  as  fine  in  color  or  texture  as  it  will  be  found  at  a  greater  depth.  Much 
of  it,  nevertheless,  when  compared  with  the  Italian,  loses  nothing  by  the  oontnut. 
Many  samples  of  the  Oalifomia  marble  are  superior.  The  block  of  white  mar- 
ble, fi*om  the  quarry  at  Columbia,  Tuolumne  oonnty,  from  which  the  sculptor 
Devine  formed  the  bust  of  the  late  Senator  B:oderick,  compares  favorably  with 
the  Carrara  in  color,  texture,  and  purity. 

The  recently-discovered  quarries  of  black  and  white  marbles  near  Colfax, 
Placer  county,  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  will  probably  stop  the 
importations  from  Italy.  The  beauty  of  the  black  marble  from  this  locality,  tbe 
exquisite  polish  it  retains,  and  the  advantage  the  owners  of  the  quany  podeeaa  m 
railroad  communication,  which  enables  them  to  deliver  it  at  San  Fcaneifloo  cheaper 
than  the  Italian,  wiU  probably  give  it  the  control  of  the  market. 

There  are  many  localities  in  Oalifomia  where  quarries  of  marble  are  known  to 
exist,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  they  remain  undeveloped.  A  belt  of  limestone 
traverses  the  State  from  north  to  south,  between  the  foot  hills  and  the  Sienas, 
said  to  be  20  miles  wide,  forming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  topography  of  the 
counties  famous  for  placer  gold,  particularly  in  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  Amador, 
Nevada,  El  Dorado,  and  Placer  counties.  This  belt  abounds  in  white  or  grayish 
marble;  and  it  is  not  improbable  marble  of  variegated  colors  will  be  found  on 
more  thorough  examination,  as  local  causes  are  known  to  control  the  coIot.  In 
illustration,  Tt  may  be  stated  that  in  tbe  gulch  on  the  south  side  of  the  road 
between  Columbia  and  Gold  Springs,  Tuolumne  county,  there  are  bodies  of 
marble  of  a  jetty  blackness,  colored  by  manganese ;  on  Matel6t  gulch,  about  a 
mile  to  the  east,  there  is  a  deposit  of  marble  which,  through  the  action  of  salts 
of  iron,  has  been  mottled  with  red,  brown,  yellow,  blue,  and  green  spots;  on 
Mormon  gulch^  about  three  miles  to  the  west,  are  masses  of  marble  of  very  fine 
texture  veined  with  pale  green  by  the  action  of  chlorine.  This  variety  of  oolor 
is  not  peculiar  to  that  locality,  but  may  be  observed  throughout  the  State.  The 
Suisun  marble,  of  Solano  county,  and  the  black  and  white  marbles  recently 
found  near  Colfax,  Placer  county,  aro  cases  in  point. 

Little  attention  has  thus  for  been  paid  to  the  marble  qoairies  of  the  State, 
because  the  working  of  them  has  not  been  profitable,  except  in  a  few  loealitiqB. 
As  soon  as  railro£uls  and  cheaper  labor  shall  remove  existing  impedimenta^ 
they  vviU  probably  become  a  source  of  profit^  both  to  individuals  and  to  the 
State. 
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The  most  important  qiupxies  at  pieeeiit  worked  arp  the  following : 

I^DLAJiT  DiQGiNOS. — This  quony  is  located  on  the  limestone  belt,  above 
referred  to,  in  El  Dorado  county.  It  was  opened  in  1857.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  marble  has  been  taken  from  it,  darkly  and  coarsely  marked  wHh 
gray  and  bl^ck.  It  is  veiy  beantifal  in  large  masses,  but  has  a  smeary  appear- 
ance in  small  pieces;  \t  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  which  it  retains  well. 
Monuments,  after  exposure  for  10  years  to  the  heat  and  cold  peculiar  to  the  foot 
hills  of  CaUfomia^  are  as  bright  and  glossy  on  the  surface  and  edges  as  when 
erected. 

The  Columbia  is  located  on  the  same  limestone  belt,  on  the  Tuolumne  county 
side  of  south  fork  of  Stanislaus  river,  near  Abbey's  Ferry,  70  miles  from  Stock- 
ten,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  San  Joaquin  river.  This  quarry  was  opened 
in  1860,  and  has  been  well  developed.  The  quality  of  the  marble  is  fine  in 
grain  and  nearly  white,  with  pale  gray  pencillings,  and  has  improved  with  the 
ae]3th  of  the  workings.  Bloc&s  of  20  feet  square,  without  flaw  or  blemish,  m%y 
be  obtained  from  this  quany«  Machinery  was  erected  for  working  it,  and  a  mill 
built  for  cutting  the  blocks  into  slabs  and  polishing  them.  The  works  consist' 
of  a  revolving  derrick  with  a  boom  60  feet  in  length,  by  means  of  which  two 
men  could  take  blocks  weighing  10  to  15  tgns  from  any  part  pf  the  quarry  and 
place  them  on  cars  which  ran  on  a  track  laid  around  it  and  connected  with  the 
milL  This  mill  had  100  saws  and  four  polishing  machines,  moved  by  water 
power.  Many  thousands  of  tons  of  marble  were  cut  here  between  1862  and 
1S66.  The  increase  of  importations,  erection  of  similar  machinery  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  impossibility  of  sending  the  product  to  market  dming  the  winter, 
owing  to  the  want  of  good  roads,  has  caused  the  proprietors  to  cease  operations, 
ezo^t  during  the  summer.  Some  of  the  handsomest  monuments  in  the  State  are 
made  of  this  marble;  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator  Brodcriok, 
in  the  Lone  Mountain  cemeteiy,  at  San  Francisco,  is  a  beautiful  specimen. 

The  Colpax  Quakribs. — ^The  most  noted  of  these  was  discovered  in  1866, 
in  the  mountains  bordering  the  Bear  river,  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
town  of  Colfax,  Placer  county,  near  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad. 
The  marble  differs  from  all  others  found  on  the  coast,  being  a  dark  gray,  with 
jet  black  venation.  When  polished  it  is  very  beautiful.  The  mantels  in  the 
new  Bank  of  California  are  made  of  this  marble,  which  contributes  to  the  beauty 
of  the  interior  of  that  structure. 

The  proprietors  of  the  quarry  are  among  the  first  to  derive  direct  benefit  &om 
the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  and  their  case  illustrates  how  great  an  advantage 
dkftt  road  will  be  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  State.  Without  such  a 
means  of  transportation  the  marble  could  not  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco  for 
less  than  $20  per  ton;  with  it  J&eight  is  ohly  $8  per  ton.  The  owners  of  the  ' 
quarry  at  Columbia  pay  $10  per  ton  for  hauling  their  marble  to  Stockton  when 
ib,o  roads  are  good,  but  from  $12  to  $15  per  ton  during  the  winter,  with  an  addi- 
tapn  of  $2  per  ton  from  that  place  to  San  Francisco  by  water.  The  expenses 
for  transportation  are  still  higher  from  the  Indian  Diggings  quany.  Expenae 
of  tzansportation  alone  has  thua  far  prevented  the  development  of  this  valuable 
zesource,  and  oost  the  State  as  mudi  for  imported  marble  as  would  have  nearly 
paid  for  a  railroad  to  the  quarries. 

There  is  a  quarry  of  nearly  white  marble  recoiily  discovered  on  the  Appletoa 
xanoh,  about  seven  miles  from  Colfax  and  two  miles  from  the  railroad.  Some 
£ne  blocks  have  been  sent  from  it  to  San  Francisco. 

Both  these  quarries  sue  in  the  limestone  belt. 

The  SuisUN  marble  is  {oond  in  the  Pfsleoo  Hills,  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  city  of  Suisun,  Solano  county.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  irregular  beds,  in  a 
peculiar  sandstone  formation^  and  is  of  various  shades  of  brown  and  yellow, 
l>eautifully  blended  in  bands  and  thieada,  similar  to  the  famous  stalagmites  of 
Gibraltar,  which  it  resembles  in  origin  and  structurei  as  well  as  in  appearance. 
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It  has  been  formed  by  water^  holding  Cme  and  iron  in  solntion;  percolating 
throQgh  the  sandstone  and  deporting  the  mineral  in  cavities;  consequently  it  is 
only  found  in  limited  quantity;  though  much  of  it;  of  an  impure  quality,  is 
burned  for  making  lime. 

Othbb  Localities  whsbe  Marble  has  been  FOtrtno. — ^A  quarry  of  marble 
bMB  been  opened  recently  on  Butte  creek;  about  40  miles  ^m  OiDvillO;  Butte 
county,  near  the  lately-discovered  iron  mines.  The  quality  is  good,  tho  color 
gra^  and  white,  and  the  deposit  extensive,  being  on  the  limestone  bolt. 

There  are  other  localities  in  the  State  where  marble  has  been  found,  but  the 
explorations  have  been  too  limited  to  determine  their  value. 

In  May,  18G7,  Mr.  J.  B.  Brown  discovered  and  located  a  quarnr  of  marble  a 
few  miles  north  of  Auburn,  Placer  county,  of  a  nearly  white  color.  Samples 
aent  to  Sam  Francisco  are  considered  fine.    The  quantity  is  abundant. 

A  marble  quany  has  also  been  found  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  in 
the  Coast  range. 

Ld£BSTONE  and  Lihk. — ^The  supply  of  these  materials  is  abundant  in  neaxiy 
an  parts  of  California.  The  great  belt  of  limestone  so  frequently  referred  to 
furnishes  materials  for  lime  for  tne  towns  in  the  foot  hills  and  among  the  Sierras; 
while  in  the  coast  range  there  are  other  calcareous  rocks,  which  supply  the 
demands  for  lime  in  the  towns  and  cities  along  the  coast  and  on  -the  plains.  The 
consumption  of  lime  at  San  Francisco  averages  about  100,000  barrels  annually, 
three-fourths  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  rancli 
of  the  Canada  del  Bincon,  where  there  is  a  supply  of  white  metamorphic  lime- 
stone, which  makes  good  lime.  Considerable  quantities  are  a]so  brought  from 
Sacramento.  Since  tne  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  in  that  vidnity, 
lime  is  brought  to  San  Francisco  from  near  Auburn  and  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
county.  About  5,000  barrels  are  brought  to  Sacramento  monthly  by  the  railroad, 
and  tne  supply  is  increasing  with  the  moilities  for  its  preparation  and  transpor- 
tation. 

The  imports  of  lune  at  San  Francisco,  smce  1864,  have  been  as  foILowB : 


18M 73.553 

1«6 90.037 

Mfl6 ..* 89,786 

1867  (for  first  six  months  only) ^ €7,840 

Total • 321,216 

Average  price  during  this  time,  S2  25  per  barrel.  The  consumpiaon  of  lime 
in  San  Franoisco  during  the  past  three  and  a  half  years  has  cost  $722,736.  The 
increaae  of  brick  and  stone  buildings  during  the  kttter  half  of  1867  has  greatly 
augmented  the  consumption  of  lime. 

The  construction  of  railroads  and  increase  in  buildings  in  the  interior  towns 
has  also  increased  the  consumption.  The  lime  used  for  various  prnposee  in  the 
State  annually  probably  exceeds  $1,000,000  in  value. 

The  Golden  City  Chemical  Works,  at  San  Fiiancisco,  have  made  a  few  tons  of 
cUcHide  of  lime  as  an  experiment,  but  the  demand  for  this  compound  is  ao  small 
on  this  coast  that  its  manufacture  is  unimportant.  It  was  ascertained  in  wnAiTig 
these  experiments  that  the  California  lime  will  not  absorb  as  mudf  cfaloriiie  as 
that  made  in  the  Atlantic  States  or  Europe.  Tliis  may  be  the  efhct  of  a  variety 
cif  causes;  but  it  is  of  importance,  both  in  practice  and  to  science.  Some  of  tlie 
English  lime  will  absorb  50  per  cent  of  chlorine.  None  obtained  in  Oalifonua 
womd  take  up  30  per  cent.  The  general  per  cent,  of  chlorine  in  imported 
^chloride  of  lime  does  not  exceed  10.    It  loses  its  strength  during  tho  voyage. 

Other  Calcareous  Hikbrals — ^Sulphate  op  Lime. — ^Theieaie  depoeits 
ef  this  mineral  in  various  forms  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  on  this  coast  It 
is  valuable  when  burned  as  a  fertilizer  on  heaivy  olay  lands,  such  as  ooofltitate 
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m&!k  of  ^tnle^  and  '^ adobe"  bottomfrin  California.  It  is  abundant  in  the  co^st 
nunge.  A  body  of  it  is  found  in  the  form  of  selenite  in  the  liills  near  Stockton, 
within  a  few  miles  of  tbe  San  Joaquin  river. 

Con^derable  quantities  of  the  same  mineral  are  known  to  exist  in  most  of  the 
noantains  which  have  been  examined  for  silver  in  Alpine  coonty,  among  the 
tbe  high  Sierras. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  alabaster,  is  found  in  Tuolumne,  Los  Angelea, 
Solano,  and  several  other  counties. 

Near  Silver  City,  Story  county,  Nevada,  alabaster  of  great  beauty  is  found, 
but  it  soon  crumbles  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  In  1862  this  deposit  was 
qoairied  as  marble.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  blocks  cut  from  it  fell  to  p!eceB» 
aiid  were  useless  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes;  but  it  makes  good  plaster 
of  Paris. 

Beds  of  friable  sulphate  of  lime  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sulphur  SprinffSi 
near  Red  Bluffs,,  Tehama  county,  in  the  form  of  loose  grains,  deposited  oy  the 
waters  of  the  thermal  springs,  which  cover  acres  of  ground  in  the  vicinity.  All 
the  hot  ^rings  on  this  coast  deposit  sulphate  of  lime,  in  some  form  or  other. 

In  the  Granite  mountains,  between  Chico,  in  Tehama  county,  and  Idaho,  there 
are  numerous  deposits  of  gypsum.  Anhydrate,  or  dry  sulphate  of  lime^  is  found 
in  Plumas  and  Sierra  counties.  Professor  Whitney,  State  geologist  of  California^ 
has  various  specimens. 

Excellent  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris  exist  on  this  coast. 
dmadeamg  the  sunplenesa  of  its  preparation  it  is  remarkable  that  its  maan- 
iaotme  haa  not  been  attempted.  The  imports  of  plaster  of  Paris  amount  to 
about  6,000  bairela  annually  at  San  Francisco,  at  aa  average  cost  of  $4  per 
barrel,  or  nearly  $25,000  per  annum.    Nearly  all  imported  is  from  New  Yort:. 

DoiX)MiTE  OB  Magkesian  Limestonx. — ^This  mineral  has  been  found 
dnrinff  tbe  present  year,  on  the  Merced  river,  between  Horseshoe  Bend  and  I><m 
Pedrons  bar.  It  is  fine  grained,  of  a  yellowish  gray  color,  having  much  the 
appeaiance  of  ^^  Turkey  stone,"  and  is  prized  for  nones  for  sharpening  rajuira^ 
penkiHyes,  &e.  It  has  been  mistaken  fm:  lith<^iaphic  limestone.  The  depoaka 
aie  abundant,  and  it  may  ultimately  be  found  an  important  resource. 

Hybbauuc  Lm xsTOini. — ^Califomia  contains  deposits  of  this  valuable  mineral, 
of  good  quality.  The  best  known  are  found  in  a  range  of  hills  at  the  hMk  ot 
BffairJa,  Solano  county.  Hydraulio,  or  Benioia  cement,  as  it  is  called,  is  made 
hen  in  considerable  quantities,  a  company  having  been  incorporated  in  1860 
for  the  pnipose  of  carrying  on  its  manufacture.  The  company  has  good  machinery, 
kilaa,  and  tho  necessary  acrangement  for  making  several  thousand  barrels  per 
numtfa.  An  impetus  has  been  given  to  this  business  by  the  action  of  the  State 
liarbQr  commissioners,  who  havinff  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  sea-wall,  in 
the  harbor  of  San  Frandsco,  havehad  experiments  made  with  the  various  cemeata. 
Tha  Benida  cement  proving  satisfactory,  has  been  selected  for  use  in  the  wall^ 
whieh  wiU  be  several  miles  in  length,  and  of  great  depth  and  thickness,  and 
win  oonsequently  require  many  thousand  tons  of  cement.  This  action  of  the 
oommlssionerB  has  had  a  tendency  to  remove  a  prejudice  that  had  been  cultivated 
by  interested  parties  against  the  California  cement  The  imports  of  cement  have 
been  heavy  for  several  years  at  San  Francisco,  the  damp  nature  of  the  founda- 
tiona  in  the  business  portions  of  the  city  requiring  the  bricks  or  stones  to  be  laid 
in  cement  for  several  feet  in  extensive  buildings.  In  1866,  23,812  barrels  were 
in^orted^at  a  cost  of  $91,648.  During  the  first  six  mouths  of  1867,  14,517 
baiiels  were  imported,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  These  figures  show  the  importance 
of  thia  business. 

The  mineral  in  the  vicinity  of  Benicia  is  found  in  a  series  of  deposits  extend- 
isff  fior  several  mile&  Though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anj  regular  stratum 
cf  ity  there  is  anfficie^t  to  last  fo  many  years,  should  the  consumption  reach  100^000 
banela  annually. 
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Hjdraolic  Iimegtone  is  a  sub-carbonate  of  lime,  which  owes  its  value  to  its  prop- 
erty of  hardening  under  watef,  to  a  certain  proportion  of  clay  ih  its  compodtion. 
Too  much  clay  causes  it  to  set  too  slowly,  while  too  little  renders  it  unfit  for  use 
as  a  cement.  It  is  necessary  to  make  this  explanation  to  render  the  following 
statements  intelligible : 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  mineral  at  Benicia,  the  one  making  a  oement 
which  hardens  very  rapidly,  the  other  very  slowly.  Experience  and  observation 
prove  that  a  combination  of  the  two  makes  a  hard,  durable  cement,  which  may  be 
i^gulated  to  harden  in  any  required  time.  Common  limestcme  exists  near  the 
cement  rock.  The  workmen  first  employed  in  making  the  oement,  not  being 
aware  of  the  difierence,  mixed  all  together  in  the  kilns;  the  consequence  was  to 
spoil  the  whole,  and  give  the  product  a  bad  character  in  the  market.  But  the 
processes  for  its  preparation  are  now  better  understood,  and  the  workmen  more 
experienced.  Such  contaminatipns  axe  avoided,  and  a  really  good  cement  is 
pr^ared. 

This  Benicia  cement  stone  is  of  a  dark  yellowiah  color,  speckled  with  black, 
tolerably  soft;  breaks  with  a  dull,  earthy  fincture,  without  any  appearance  of 
cjystalization. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  some  of  the  experiments  made  with 
Various  kinds  of  cements,  to  test  the  time  each  requires  for  ''setting^  in  the  air 
and  under  water: 


Compoii^oiL 

Time  setting 
ini^. 

Hmesettini^ 
In  water. 

Ifit  quilitj  Benioia  ceinent.k.^.( 

2d  quality  I^nicia  oement. •  ......••...........•...••..•.•. 

3 

25 

50 

30 

1.00 

J.  20 

1.50 

5 

ao 

1.00 
60 
1.80 
1.50 
3.10 

8 
30 
1.20 
45 
1.50 
2.40 
4.10 

10 
50 

Mtztnreof  both -... ^ 

l.SS 

Roman  cement.... •.••..•....•..••.....••..••.••••.•••... 

1.00 

Rastara  cemfint .........x... ...... 

2.30 

Mixture  of  equal  narts  Benicia  cement  and  sand.  ...... ...... 

3.10 

Hixtura  of  one  piurt  of  Benicia  cement  and  two  {Hurts  sand.... 

^25 

This  cement  is  much  used  in  the  inanufacture  of  drainage  and  water  pipes. 
There  are  several  factories  of  these  articles  in  California.  Miles  of  such  pipe 
are  laid  down  in  San  Francisco.  Other  places  in  the  Coast  range  and  foot  hiOa 
have  been  found  where  cement  stone  is  known  to  exist.    On  the  banks  of  fioe- 

Sital  creek^  a  few  miles  south  of  Corral  Hollow,  San  Joaquin  county,  there  is  a 
eposit  of  it  similar  in  appearance  and  composition  to  that  worked  at  Benicia. 
n  ithin  the  past  few  months  a  hydraulic  limestone  has  been  discovered  in 
Washington  Territory,  on  the  Columbia  river,  about  seven  miles  north  from 
Astoria.  Works  are  in  course  of  erection  to  manufacture  cement  at  this  place. 
There  can  bo  but  little  doubt  that  this  mineral  will  be  found  abundantly  all 
along  this  coast  whenever  an  intelligent  search  shall  be  made  for  it  The  meta- 
mpiphosis  of  the  rocks  in  the  Coast  range  has  been  of  a  nature  to  form  it  eztan* 
sively. 

Orbgon.^— Limestone  and  marble  are  not  so  abundant  in  this  State  and  tlie 
Territories  north  and  west  as  in  California.  As  mentioned  in  the  report  on  iron, 
the  Oregon  smelting  works  have  to  import  the  limestone  used  in  that  establish- 
ment from  the  Ishmd  of  San  Juan.  The  limestone  formation  extending  from 
Siskiyou  to  Los  Angeles,  in  California,  does  not  appear  to  extend  into  C^gon. 
At  all  events,  its  existence  has  not  been  reported. 

The  recent  discovery  of  a  bed  of  limestone  on  Beaver  creek,  Clackamas  ooun^, 
about  18  miles  from  the  Willamette,  is  considered  of  much  importance  by  the 
local  press.    It  is  presumable  this  mineral  is  scarce  in  that  part  of  Oregon. 
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NsvADA.^In  additien  to  the  alabaster  meationed  above,  in  Story  oonnty, 
cemettt  rock  has  been  found  in  the  Pinewood  district,  Humboldt  county,  and  at 
many  other  places.  No  marble  has  thus  hx  been  found  in  this  State,  but  there 
is  sufficient  carbonate  of  lime  in  other  forms,  in  nearly  ail  parts  of  it,  to  supply 
material  for  making  lime  for  building  purposes. 

BuxLDixa  Hatsbiajus.— The  mountainous  nature  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  geolo^cal  formations  to  whicti  the  rocks  composing  the  mquntains  belong, 
suggest  &e  existence  of  a  great  variety  of  building  materials'  Few  countries 
poBsees  greater  abundanoe  or  variety  of  these  materials  than  California,  and  there 
are  few  cities  in  the  United  States  where  equal  opportunities  are  afforded  for 
comparing  the  merits  of  the  materials  used  in  other  countries  with  those  obtained 
at  kome,  than  are  presented  at  San  Francisco.  In  the  early  days  of  this  city 
eveiTtking  was  imported,  firom  bread  and  clothing  for  its  inhabitants  to  lumber, 
brick  ana  stone  for  their  houses.  The  city  haU  is  built  of  Australian  freestone, 
several  of  the  banks  and  other  large  edifices  are  built  of  China  granite,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  steps,  pillars,  lintels,  and  other  portions  of  buildings,  of  sand- 
stone and  granite  imported  from  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe.  The  foundar 
tioDS  of  many  of  the  old  buildings  in  the  city  are  laid  on  imported  bricks.  None 
of  these  materials  are  found  to  be  as  durable  or  as  handsome  as  those  since  obtained 
in  Califomia.  In  this,  as  in  other  mineral  resources,  the  cost  of  labor  and  trans* 
portation  has  impeded  development.  It  is  only  under  favorable  conditions  that 
stone  for  building  will  pay  to  ship  to  San  Francisco  from  the  interior  of  the 
State;  while  the  cheapness,  excellence,  and  abundance  of  the  lumber,  and  the 
general  adaptability  of  the  soil  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  cause  these  materials 
to  b«  used  for  building  almost  everywhere  throughout  the  State.  The  intro- 
dnctiim  of  iron  mouldings  for  the  decorative  portions  of  la^e  structures  prevents 
a  demand  for  stone  for  such  purposes.  The  Bank  of  Califomia  buildingi  at 
San  Francisco,  is  the  only  structure  of  cut  stone  of  aiiy  magnitude,  outsit  of 
the  government  fortifications,  on  the  Padfio  coast.  Under  such  circumstances 
little  attention  is  paid  to  opening  quarries  to  test  the  quality  of  the  stone.  The 
consumption  of  stone  is  confined  to  granite  for  curbing  and  paving  the  streets, 
and  the  basements  and  steps  for  a  few  of  the  more  cosuy  buildings  at  San  Fran- 
dfiCOk 

The  following  details  concerning  the  supply  of  building  materials  will  show 
how  varied  and  valuable  they  are  in  Califomia: 

6BA^aTX.--QQames  of  this  rock  are  in  nearly  every  county,  including  portions 
ef  the  fi(x>t-hills  or  sierras.  But  as  none  of  them  are  convenient  to  railroads  or 
rivers,  except  the  following,  onl^  these  will  be  referred  to: 

The  oldest  and  best  known  is  located  near  Folsom.  Placer  county;  another 
qaairy  worked  to  some  extent  exists  at  Natoma,  in  the  caiion  of  the  American 
river,  a  few  miles  from  the  first;  another  at  Socklin,  22  miles  from  SacrameBto; 
and  a  fourth  at  Penryn,  28  miles  from  that  oifcy.  The  last  two  are  on  the  line 
of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad. 

Thme  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  rock  from  these  several 
qnarries.  That  from  Folsom  is  hard  ana  dark,  containing  feathery  crystals  of 
black  hornblende  in  patches,  on  a  dark  bluish-gray  ground  of  quartz  and  feldspar. 
Very  little  mica  exists  in  any  of  the  California 'granite.  That  from  Natoma  is 
as  dark  as  that  from  Folsom,  but  the  components  being  more  evenly  distributed 
gives  it  a  lighter  appearance.  The  stone-cutters  consider  this  the  best  rock  for 
smooth  blocks.  It  has  a  clean  and  fresh  appearance,  never  changing  color.  The 
granite  from  Bocklin  is  of  a  nearly  snowy  whiteness,  remarkably  fine  grained, 
and  free  from  stains  and  blotches,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  finish.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  State  capitol  at  Sacramento  is  being  built  of  this  stone.  The 
mouldings  and  other  ardiitoctural  ornaments  are  cut  with  sharpness  and  elegance. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  stracture  is  built  of  the  Folsom  stone,  which  has  a  dark 
and  dingy  appearance  in  comparison  with  the  lighter  and  marble-like  stone  above. 
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The  fortificaliotis  !n  conrse  of  constrnction  near  San  Frandsco  are  bdng  bnilt 
of  Penryn  ^anite,  wbiob  is  somewhat  darker  than  that  from  Rocklin,  bnt  nghtdr 
than  the  outers  described  above.  The  basements  of  nearly  all  the  lai^  0toiee 
and  warehouses  in  San  Francisco  are  built  of  Folsom  rock.  The  quarries  at 
Bocklin  are  very  extensive.  It  is  possible  to  break  ofT  blocks  of  large  dimen- 
sions— ^maseie^s  100  feet  long  by  100  feet  deen,  and  10  feet  thick,  have  been 
quarried  out  and  afterwards  split  into  smaller  mocks,  of  any  required  thicknessy 
across  the  grain,  by  means  of  gads  and  sled^.  The  rock  splits  evenly.  There  is 
a  body  of  this  rock  several  miles  in  length  and  breadth  and  of  unknown  depth. 

In  San  Francisco  are  10  stone-yards,  at  which  about  350  men  are  employed 
dressing  and  trimming  granite  for  buil^n^  and  paving  purposes.  These  yards 
use  about  400  tons  of  stone  per  month.  The  curbs  ana  crosrfngs  of  the  principal 
streets  are  made  of  this  rock.  There  are  20  miles  of  such  curbing  and  cross- 
walks. The  Central  Pacific  railroad  cairies  about  5,000  tons  of  granite  from 
Bocklin  and  Peniyn  to  Sacramento,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  brought 
to  San  Fituicisco  by  schooners.  About  l^OOO  tonfl  per  month  are  brought  mm 
the  quarries  at  Folsom  and  Natoma. 

The  price  of  granite  at  San  Francisco  is  tl  50  per  cubic  foot,  or  $21  per  ton 
in  blocks  delivered  at  the  wharf.  The  cost  of  trimming  it  is  high;  stone-oatters 
being  paid  $4  per  day  in  gold^for  nine  hours  work. 

SAiimsTCifnES.  Sec, — ^Brown  stone  of  good  quality  fbr  building;  purposed  is 
quarried  near  Hayward's,  Alameda  county.  Some  of  this  stone  ^  used  in  the 
city  cemeteries  as  bases  for  monuments  and  for  building  vaults.  Its  aombre 
appearance  is  considered  an  advantage. 

Greenish-gray  sandstone  is  obtained  from  Ang^l  island,  in  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco.  Of  this  beautiful  stone  the  new  building  of  the  Bank  of  Galifomia 
has  been  built.  The  scroll-work  and  sculpture  on  the  front  are  fine  and  smooth 
in  outline  as  if  cut  in  marble,  while  the  color  is  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
Each  pillar,  lintel,  and  post  of  the  doors  and  windows  is  formed  of  a  sbgle  Mock, 
some  of  them  10  leet  in  length.  The  wheels  used  in  the  linseed  oil  ractory  at 
Steamboat  Point  are  also  made  of  Angel  Island  stone.  These  wheels  are  seven 
feet  in  diameter  and  18  inches  thick,  each  weighing  five  tons. 

In  several  of  the  interior  counties  are  deposits  of  a  variety  of  trachytes,  ibnn- 
ing  portions  of  table  mountain,  which  make  good  materials  for  buildings.  It 
is  generally  of  a  pinkish  or  gray  color,  fine  in  grain,  and  when  first  taken  from 
the  quany  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  trimmed  with  a  common  hatchet,  but  a  few 
months^  exposure  to  the  air  renders  it  quite  hard.  A  valuable  deposit  is  found 
near  Mokelumne  Hill,  Calaveras  county.  Wells  &  Fargo's  office,  several  hotel8» 
and  other  building  in  t]|at  town  are  made  of  it.  Some  of  these  buildings  ara 
14  years  old,  and  the  stones  in  them  retain  the  marks  and  edges  as  when  first 
made. 

A  quarry  of  freestone,  of  a  pale  drab  color  and  fine  texture,  is  found  near 
Marsh's  creek,  six  miles  from  the  Mount  Diablo  coal  minep. 

Near  the  Merced  river,  in  Mariposa  county,  on  the  road  between  Bear  Yalley 
and  Stockton,  there  are  beds  of  freestone  well  adapted  to  building  purposes. 
The  stone  is  of  a  pleasant  pinkish  tint,  with  wavy  lines  of  brown  ana  puiplcL 
and  is  compact  and  stands  exposure  well.  With  cheap  transportation  it  would 
become  a  fkvorite  for  many  purposes,  as  it  can  be  cut  cneaper  than  granite,  and 
is  ^better  adapted  to  building  than  marble,  and  is  more  elegant  and  ^uirable  than 
brick. 

Bbicxs. — ^The  manufacture  of  bricks  is  carried  oil  extensively  in  nearly  every 
county  in  the  ^tate.  The  tough  elay  of  the  Sacramento  valley  probably  makes 
the  best.  Some  of  the  earth  used  in  one  or  two  localities  fuong  the  coast  in 
early  times,  contained  a  per  centum  of  soda  and  potash.  Such  bricks  are  Hi- 
suited  for  a  climate  as  humid  as  that  of  San  Francisco.  The  moisture  caoaes 
the  alkali  to  exude,  injuring  the  paint  or  plaster  with  whidi  the  bricks  are  oovered. 
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The  eoosmnptfan  of  bricks  afe  Saa  jhaneisoo  moants  to  about  10O,000ylK)O 
flnmnally.  The  aTerage  prico  k  $12  per  1;000.  About  90^000^000  are  vmd 
amnially  in  tbe  hitenor  of  the  State,  at  an  werage  eoat  of  $16  per  1,000.    Until 


leoently  tbe  bricks  made  were  tbe  product  of  hand  labor.  A  bric^-maiuw 
machine  was  introdaoed  in  July,  1867.  The  laereaBe  of  bnildinj^  eoasames  aH 
that  fffe  made.  The  dty  corpotadon  mea  many  millieBs  aaaaalLy  in  tbe  oon- 
straction  of  sewers,  of  wluoh  there  are  10  miles  wiihui  the  eity  linuts. 

Boormo  Slatbs. — ^Notfri^standiag  the  abnndaaoe  of  slate  on  this  coast, 
bat  little  of  it  fit  for  roofing  porposes  has  thoa  far  been  fooxkd.  The  use  of 
siliBgles,  asphaltam,  and  tin  for  soofiag,  which  are  so  much  ohei^er  and  lighter 
than  (date,  is  abnosl  general,  so  that  bnt  little  inducement  is  held  out  to  inrais^ 
tiaiie.  In  1865  a  company  was  orgamaed  in  Amadw  oonnty  for  the  purpose  of 
working  a  slate  quarry  found  in  that  county.  Ezperiraced'Wekh  «Iat<»a  weie 
interested  in  the  enterprise.  They  say  the  Amador  slate  is  quite  equal  to  any 
ibimd  in  Wales.  The  causes  abcnre  stated,  together  with  the  cost  <»  labor  and 
transportataon,  rendered  the  enterprise  unprofitaUe^  and  it  was  abandoned.  No 
doobt  a  proper  search  would  vesolt  in  &»  discovery  of  an  abundant  sup^y  of  roof- 
ing slates  on  this  coast. 

Bteatitx,  OB  SoAPSTOini,  though  not  strictly  a  baalding  material,  is  okssed 
Older  this  head  because  it  is  inklnable  in  various  departmenia  of  arts  amd  man- 
ufaotures.  There  are  localilaes  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  en  this  eoast, 
Cfxeept  Arizona^  where  tiiis  minaral  is  known  to  exist  in  great  abundance,  but 
to  eonsemptioB  is  limitedjat  raesent.  Only  one  or  two  deposits  are  fomd  pro- 
flteble  to  woric,  mid  these  only  to  an  inconsiderable  extent.  There  is  but  one 
eataMshment  on  the  coast  for  the  manufiietuie  of  articles  from  soapetone.  This 
ia  aft  San  Fnmoisco,  where  it  was  commeaeed  in  1866.  As  marble  can  be  obtained 
eheaper  than  this  stoa^,  its  use  is  confined  to  blocks  for  liniag  fomaees,  slaba 
fsr  the  chemical  works,  liningsfor  stoves,  beds  forovens,  dee.  itspecnliarproperty 
of  8taen4£aig  a  high  temperatiue,  and  retaining  the  heat  a  lonr  time,  makes  it  vaiU 
nable  for  such  purposes.  Abixit  260  tons  are  used  a*  San  Franciseo  annoaUy ; 
Mfft  of  it  in  the  form  of  powder  by  soap-makers,  ohemista,  boot-makers,  and  others. 
Twenty  tons  of  this  powder  are  sold  annually  at  $3  per  100  pounds.  The  piioa 
of  the  stone,  in  blocks,  is  $4  80  per  eulne  foot,  or  $io  per  ton.  In  slaba  of  one 
inch  Ibtck,  75  eents  per  sopeiCaal  foot. 

M fist  of  that  used  at  San  Frandseo  is  brought  from  near  PlaeerviUe,  El  Dorado 
eonnty,  where  the  eompsny  owmi^  the  ftictory  bave  a  ekim  eontairaig  3,600 
iMt  in  length  on  a  bed  of  tnis  material  363  feet  wide,  and  there  are  ^esteaaon^ 
en  Ae  same  ^^  lead '^ibr  miles  on  boik  sides  of  the  ordinal  elaim.  Other  quarries 
are  worked  to  some  extent— -one  near  Sonera,  Tuolumne  eouoty;  another  on 
ttenta  Catalina  island,  off  the  sondiMn  coast,  near  Santa  Barbara;  another  on 
fte  south  ci  the  Saii  Jos^  valley,  near  4^  city  of  San  Joe^,  in  Santa  Olara 
eomty;  anoth^  at  OopperopoM%  in  Calaveras  county,  in* 

The  coet  of  transpeortation  from  Flacerville  amounts  to  $12  per  ton  forfrnght 
alone,  iivided  as  loikws:  For  hauling  by  team  from  quarty  to  railroad^  nine 
and  a  half  miles,  $6  per  ton;  by  railrmid  to  Sacramento,  40  miles,  $4  per  ton; 
to  San  Fnmdsco  by  steamer,  id  per  ton. 

The  GaXfsmia  steatite  Is  superior  te  that  obtained  in  the  Atlantio  States  or 
Snrope  fcr  many  importaat  purposes.  It  contains  neither  ndca  nor  iron.  The 
Qolden  Gitv  Gheaalcal  W^s,  an  estens ve  establishment,  uses  steatite  to  line  the 
retorts  for  JustDiatton  of  nitrio  and  snlphnrio  aoids.  When  commencing  opera- 
tions this  company  imported  steat&te  from  New  York,  which,  owing  to  its  con- 
lainhig  mica  and  iron,  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  frones  of  tho  aci&  Induced 
to  try  some  oi  the  Oalifomia  stone,  it  was  found  to  last  f<»  a  long  time,  the  acids 
liaving  but  little  efect  on  it. 

Don  Abel  Steams  states  that  when  he  oame  to  California,  in  1825,  the  com* 
num  people  oooked  their  food  in  vessels  made  of  this  stone,  which  is  abundant 


in  all  the  sonthorn  ooiiiti«By'aiid  almoit  as  ooft  as  wood.  Tl^ae  {'crocks'^  mre 
made  of  various  sizes,  nsoally  about  an  mfAx  thick  on  the  sides  and  two  inches 
on  the  bottom.  Sneh  yesseis  are  oecasionaUy  fonnd  by  the  snrfiEUie  minens  in 
▼arioos  parts  of  the  State.  Parcels  of  Galifomia  steatite  have  been  exported  to 
China^  where  it  is  used  for  varions  porposes. 

The  famaees  at  the  eopper-sBaelting  works  at  Aubrey  City,  Arizona,  are  lined 
with  steatite  taken  from  Santa  Catalina  island* 

Gz<ATO.^Under  this  heading  will  be  inidnded  materials  used  in  the  mano&o- 
tore  of  pottery,  glass,  colors,  &o. 

As  already  stfSed,  reference  can  only  be  made  to  saoh  products  of  the  eartk 
as  are  of  immediate  economical  importance.  Many  miaeials  of  interest  and 
prospective  value  must  necessarily  be  passed  without  notice,  and  soreral  ajticles 
of  dissimilar  natoses  axe  iikcluded  under  one  head,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
conciseness. 

Clay,  saitable  for  themanuCacture  of  fire-bridks,  is  fouid  boneath  the  coal  in 
the  Mount  Diablo  coal  mines,  in  Contra  Costa  county;  at  Grass  Valley^  Nevada 
county  J  near  Colusa^  Colusa  county,  and  at  other  places  in  California^  Nevada^ 
and  Oregon. 

Clay  suitable  for  jpotlery  is  found  near  Maish's  creek,  six  miles  west  of  the 
Mount  Diablo  coal  mmesj  also  at  Ftatt^s  Hill,  near  lone  City,  Amador  cooa^ 
in  <^  foot-hills. 

The  manufeuituia  of  pottery  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  all  the  Pacifis 
States  and  Territories.  In  California  there  axe  fitctories  of  earthenware  at  Saa 
Fsaneisco  ]  Antioch,  Contra  Costa  eoonty ;  'Saa  Antonio,  Alameda  county ;  Moo- 
ter^, Saoiamento,  San  Jos^,  Santa  Clan  county,  and  at  several  other  plaoee» 
In  Nevada  there  is  a  pottery  near  Virginia  City,  at  which  brownstone  ware  is 
made  from  clay  obtained  in  tiie  vicinity.    There  are  several  potteries  in  Oregon* 

The  establishment  at  Antioch  waa  eommenced  in  1867.  Various  kinds 
of  earthenware,  both  coarse  and  fine,  are  made  here.  It  gives  employment  to 
about  a  dozen  moulders  and  throwers,  and  a  nun^Mr  of  laboeacB.  The  potters 
work  by  contract,  earning  from  $3  to  $7  per  day,  according  to  their  indnstty  and 
the  deemption  of  wares  made. 

The  esamopolitan  charaotor  of  the  p<qRiIation  of  California  is  ttngularly  iUis- 
trated  by  the  articles  n^e  at  this  pottery.  The  Frenoh,  Gennan,  Mexican, 
Bussian,  Chinese,  and  ether  natiotialities  represented  here,  eadi  require  diffiar^ 
ently-shi^ied  ccoolis  and  pots  in  their  euUnary  and  other  domestic  axrangemeBts. 
The  storraouse  of  the  pottovy  in  which  a  stock  of  these  goods  is  kept,  presents 
a  curious  medley  of  oddly-shaped  artides  made  fiom  de^pns  to  suit  tlu»  tastes 
of  all  classes  of  enstomens. 

Some  of  the  moulded  teapots,  jugs,  and  water-pitchm,  made  in  imitatioii  of 
French  and  English  ware,  are  v^  hvidsome^  and  exhibit  the  exoeUenoe  df  the 
material  used  as  well  as  the  dull  <tf  the  workmen.  Fancy  artieles  of  many 
kinds,  cornices  and  mouldings,  cndbles,  muffles,  fire4m0ks,  and  tales,  drainnge 
pipes,  and  a  variety  of  other  artioks  used  by  llie  local  menufaatopes,  an  nuMis 
neie. 

The  clay  is  obtained  fixim  the  deposit  which  underlies  the  coal  at  Momrt  Diablow 

The  potteiy  at  San  Fran<»seo  is  located  aJ;  the  Misdon.  Stoneware  and  utensils 
used  by  refiners,  asaayecs,  metalluiipsts,  artists,  and  maan&ctiirers  are  made  here. 
The  clay  is  obtained  from  a  depoay^  near  Miehiffan  Bar,  Sacramento  counly* 

There  is  a  bed  <^  good  fii-e^Mav  near  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  eounl^. 

Kaolqt. — ^Deposits  of  this  day  axe  found  in  Maria,  Amador,  Taolnoine^ 
Calaveras,  and  several  other  conatics.  It  exists  in  many  places  in*the  coast 
range,  the  foot-hilla»  and  the  high  SteiraSL  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
deposits  is  at  Michigan  Bar,  Sacramento  county.  In  £1  Dorado  county  there  is 
a  peculiar  deposit  of  pure  white  day,  formed  by  the  deoomposituHi  of  &e  granite 
in  the  vicinity,  which  is  well  adaptidd  to  the  manufacture  of  porcehun. 
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.  PiPB  Cl.AYd — Thk  maleiial  has  beea  found  B««r  Dutch  Flat^  PUcer  eOonty, 
aad  at  San  Jos^,  Coitm  Costa  oooaty  5  idao  in  TuolunmQy  Amador,  and  Galavoras 
OQttiitie%  and  at  aeveral  other  localitiea  in  the  Ooaet  lange  and  foot-hills. 

GoLOBiHa  Eabxhs^  &c.— Terra  de  sieana^  omher,  xed^  yellow,  and  other 
ochreona  coloring  earths,  are  found  in  abnndaaee  and  pnrity  in  many  places 
ia  the  Coast  lan^  and  foot-hills  of  California.  Several  deposits  haro  been 
opened.  The  colors  prepared  from  them  are  vaeried  and  excellent  The  limited 
market  for  their  sale,  and  the  importations  &om  the  Atlantic  States  and  £nrepe, 
render  their  mannfacture  on  a  kige  scale  onproAtaJole)  thongh  considerable  qoan* 
tities  are  ns«d  by  the  local  painters  and  others. 

The  most  noted  of  these  oehzeoos  deposits  was  discovered  in  1860,  near  the 
iow»  of  HartinesB,  Contra  Costa  connty.  Six  well-defined  beds  of  ochre  hanre 
been  fennd  in  this  locality,  whieh  range  from  10  to  20  feet  thick,  and  extend 
from  El  Hambre  creek  to  San  Pablo  bay,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  In  1862 
a  oompany  was  organised  to  make  colors  from  tbese  materials.  A  fiAotory,  with 
a  20-hon9e  power  steam  engme,  for  gzmding  the  colors,  was  erected,  and  about  100 
tons,  of  as  many  as  84  tmts,  frmn  white  te  black,  embracing  a  pal*  buff  and 
bright  Vermillion^  were  prepared.  But  the  caiMies  above  mentioned  rendered  the 
enterprise  unprofitable,  and  it  was  abandoned  within  a  year  of  itscommencem^iit. 
SoBoe  of  the  colors  made  are  as  bright  to-day  as  when  first  prepared. 

In  1866  a  deposit  of  terra  de  sienna  was  fomkl  on  Gk>ld  gulch,  about  six  milea 
fsom  S«n  Lonmzoi  Santa  Clara  eounty«  Yellow  ochrst  isfoond  in  the  same 
locality. 

There  are  bodies  of  coloxiag  earth,  ted,  puple^  and  white,  about  five  milea 
west  of  lone  City>  Amador  oomtgry  ndiich  form  a  potion  of  what  is  known  aa 
Ftatfs  Hill,  a  promontory  exteudmg  scmie  distance  into  the  SacraBioato  valley 
fiKNa  Hae  footrhillsL 

Beds  of  sienna  and  umber  esiet  in  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Ban  Joatf, 
Santn  Glaxa  county.    Fuller's  earth  is  found  in  the  same  locality. 

Red  ochre  is  found  on  Bed  Boek^intheharboraf  San  Francisco^  and  at  other 
places  along  the  coast. 

The  above  localities  are  named  because  the  materials  fomid  in  them  havebeea 
used  and  are  known  to  be  valuable.  But  there  are  many  localitieB  when  color- 
x^  earths^  days^  kc*,  are  known  to  exist,  which  are  omitted  because  they  have 
not  been  developed* 

SAja)8.<*"*Since  the  intioduetioa  of  the  manufaetaroof  glass  at  San  Francisco, 
the  qnality  of  the  sand  along  the  ooast  has  been  tested  in  csder  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply of  socn  as  is  best  adapted  to  this  business.  Much  of  the  sand  obtained  along 
ths  shores  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  contains  too  mndh  iion  to  be  used  in 
making  glass.  Near  the  barber  of  Monterey  there  is  an  ezhaostless  supply,  free 
fram  imparitiaft>  The  sand  used  by  the  glass  &etorieB  is  imported  dusAy  fr<Hn 
this  pkoa.  A  small  quantity  is  obtained  aloa^  the  bay  shove  m  Alameda  county, 
naar  Oakland.  Eight  nules  north  of  Santa  uma  &ere  is  a  hill  of  white  sand 
well  adapted  to  gh^making,  being  free  from  iron  and  manganese. 

The  sand  dunes,  which  fonci  a  peculiar  fisatare  in  the  scenery  at  some  points 
in  the  bay  ef  San  Francifloo,  do  not  eoatain  materials  suitable  for  glass-making. 
The  pinky  hue  of  theae  dunes  is  imparted  by  the  gndns  of  iron  they  obtain. 
They  are  not  without  value  nevertheless.  Parties  owning  thmn  make  as  lar^e 
a  reveme  frnm  their  product  as  is  derived  from  equal  quantities  of  fertile  soil. 
This  sand  is  adapted  to  building  parpcees,  for  which  it  is  used.  Small  vessels 
aia  employed  in  canyii^  itt  to  Napa  and  other  ooanties  where  suitable  sand 
IB  scaieeu  Sneh  vessels  are  elmrged  $6  per  cargo.  •  It  sells  at  $1  60  per  ton  to 
briekmakara  and  buildero  in  the  interior. 

The  eonsumption  of  sand  for  glars-making  is  considerable.  Two  glass  works 
at  San  iVanoisco  make  i@50,000  of  glassware  annually,  giving  employment  to 
about  150  men  and  boys.    These  works  make  nearly  all  the  wine  bottles,  carboys^ 
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demijobni,  pickle,  spioe,  and  SMiee  botfiei,  dec.,  Q8»d  in  Califtmia.  They  abo 
make  lamp  cbimneys,  yials,  aad  ehemioal  glamee.  The  Padio  Glass  Worka 
was  establifiked  in  I860,  aad  has  been  enlarged  dnring  1867.  It  recently  miMie 
12  retorts  of  white  glass  for  one  of  the  local  chemical  works,  each  of  whldi  holda 
20  gallons;  and  24  others  of  16  gallcms  each,  for  another  chemical  establisb- 
ment.  These  eperotioas  show  the  oapadty  of  the  glass  woika,  as  well  as  th# 
extent  of  the  chemical  preparadoas  made  in  San  Frondsco.  Glass  for  the  light- 
houses in  tibis  district  was  made  at-one  of  these  &storie&  Preparations  are  nearly 
complete  for  mann&ctoiing  window  and  plate-glass. 

Plxtmbago,  or  BLACKLEAB.^This  minenJ  is  found  in  several  localities  in 
California  and  Nevada.  The  laigest  deposit  exists  near  Sonera,  Tnolurane  coan^. 

As  ike  exports  from  that  place  have  recently  asmmed  some  commercial  import- 
ance, a  des<»iptieii  of  the  principal  mine  there,  smd  of  the  processes  used  to  pr^ 
pare  the  lead  for  market,  may  be  iatesssting. 

The  EuxiSKA  Pluvbago  Mints  was  diaccFVwed  by  its  present  owners  in 
1858,  while  tiiey  were  working  a  placer  mine  in  the  vic&aity.  Its  valne  waa 
not  aaoertamed,  however,  Hili  1865,  when  a  proeess  was  discovered  by  whioli  ^b» 
earthy  matter  with  which  tbe  mineral  is  contaminated  near  the  surfEieo  could  be 
separated.  Since  that  discovery,  several  hundred  tons  of  plumbago  have  been 
collected,  nearly  all  of  which  haa  been  escported  to  Engknd^  Fra^,  and  Ger*- 
many,  the  demand  being  very  limited  in  Galifomia.  The  retumsfrom  the  shipmoita 
to  Europe  have  been  satii^actory.  The  woik  of  development  has  since  been 
carried  on  siy^cessfully.  The  exports  to  Liverpool  amounted  to  300  tons  between 
July  and  Bepteraber,  1867,  l^e  estiraated  value  of  which  is  $100  per  ton.  There 
is  some  plumbago  at  present  in  course  of  shipment.  The  total  quantity  sent 
from  the  mine  up  to  1st  of  September,  1867,  waa  about  5M  tons. 

This  MiNE.^rhe  lode  or  vein  from  which  this  mineral  is  obtained  extends 
about  4,0d0  feet  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  conibtmable  to  the  general  stratifioa- 
tion  of  the  countiy,  and  ranges  from  20  to  40  feet  in  wid&.  K  is  constderablj 
bioken  np  and  mixed  with  the  sanoniiding  eartk  and  rook  to  the  depth  of  30 
feet  from  the  surface.  Below  this  it  appears  to  be  well  defined  between  walls  of 
sandstone  and  daystone.  It  dips  irregfdarly  to  Ae  east,  in  some  places  bein^ 
nearly  vertical,  at  others  lying  at  various  angles.  The  n<Hthem,  or  under  side, 
rests  on  a  stratmn  of  eoarsC)  pliable,  yellow  sandstone,  which  is  much  bvokcn 
near  the  surface,  but  is  compact  and  solid  at  a  depth  of  30  feet.  The  upper 
fflde  is  enclosed  in  a  soft  day  slate,  which  rapidly  disiBtegrates  upon  exposal  to 
the  atmosphere,  but  is  sharply  deftaed  and  hard  below.  The  lodo  is  freqoently 
divided  by  lenticular  masses  of  tbis  clay  slate,  ftom  a  few  inches  to  several  feet 
in  thickness,  which  hove  thdr  longer  axis  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lode.  It 
is  also  divided  by  lateral  dikes  of  sandstone,  enmUar  in  ai^eoraace  to  the  videF* 
lying  wall  rock,  hot  harder.  The  whole  fonnatioB  abnlB  en  the.neded  earbott- 
iferous  limestone,  -whi^h  fonas  a  peculiar  featne  in  the  geology  and  topomphy 
of  that  section  of  the  foot-hills  which  eminaees  Tnolamne,  Ctuaveras^  and  Ama- 
dor counties. 

A  shaft  sunk  on  the  lode  to  the  depth  of  65  feet,  levealed  the  faot  that  the 
mineral  is  puro'  and  more'  solid  at  tiiat  depth  than  near  the  surfaee.  At  the 
greatest  depth  reached  it  was  found  to  be  25  feet  wide,  and  much  of  it  sufficiently 
pure  to  be  shipped  without  any  preparation. 

Procbssss  7on  ClbanhtQ'  thb  Oies. — ^As  stated  above,  a  great  portion  of  the 
mineral  taken  out  below  the  sorfeoe  influenoes  is  diipped  withont  anv  pvspam- 
tion  whatever.  Two  laborers  extract  and  sack  about  two  tons  of  tiie  pnre 
material  daily.  Such  of  it  as  is  contaminated  by  admixture  with  tiie  wall  rock  or 
the  enclosed  masses  of  clay  slate  is  wheded  out,  washed,  and  dried  before  ship* 
ment.  All  the  operations  in  tiie  mine  are  carried  on  in  open  cots ;  everything 
taken  out  from  the  surface  downwards  being  wadied  that  is  not  pure  enough  to 
ship  without  such  preparation. 
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Tbm  BxPARATnm  WoiUE8.-*-TbeBe  oomiit  of  resenroirB,  aettlkg  vajto,  aad 
drying  frames.  i?b6  chief  washing  apparatus  consists  of  a  sort  of  acsastra,  or 
pnddw^  machine^  having  a  bed  20  feet  in  cbametery  with  water-tight  sides  throe 
feet  Ugh.  In  the  centre  of  this  vat  is  a  stout  npcight  poet  with  foiir  ams  set  at 
right  angles^  to  wUoh  ai»  attaohed,  hv  chains^  four  wooden  frames  with  oaken 
teeth,  like  ron^hly  made  harrows.  The  teeth,  or  p^^  aro  only  intended  to  stir 
«p  the  materiiUB,  whioh  readily  sepasate  in  water.  To  grind  them  would  render 
the  separation  difficult  A  small  water-wheel  seta  this  appacatns  in  motion,  aad 
aepaartes  about  50  toaa  daily,  the  aveotage  of  whioh  piodaoea30  per  eent  of  pure 
gn^hite,  whioh  is  aepaiatod  by  pasaag  a  small  stream  of  water  through  the 
laaohlno.  The  gosj^te,  being  finer  and  l^hter  than  thesaad  and  slate^  isheld  sus- 
pended near  the  surHaoe  of  the  water,  which  paaaes  out  through  a  shallow  i^ut 
near  the  top,  taking  the  graphite  with  it,  faUii^  gently  into  a  "sand  Im»,''  a  loiiff, 
dhallow  troogh,  in  which  smy  remaining  impuritv  is  predpitated.  From  this 
Iks  the  water  eentainiiBg  the  fineparticl»  of  graphite  la  c<mveyed  by  ison  pipes 
into  laxge  reaenroiiB  capable  of  holding  from  3  to  20  days'  production.  AA»r 
lemaiaing  in  theae  zeserroirs  for  about  24  hours,  the  graphite  sabndes  to  the 
bolitom  in  Ae  foon  of  a  black  slim,  the  water  above  l^ing  quite  clear;  this  is 
let  off  by  means  of  sukable  ananceiDentjB  for  that  purpose,  till  the  sediment 
is  only  sufficiently  fluid  to  flow,  when  it  is  run  into  a  series  of  shallow  vats 
ammgBd  conveniently  aroimd  the  reservdrs.  An  ezpoeuio  to  the  aan  for  24 
bomB  in  these  vats  is  sufficient  to  dry  it  to  the  consistence  of  tough  clay,  when 
it  is  cot  up  into  iiiegnlarly-shaped  blocks  and  placed  on  wooden  sta^g  for  a 
few  hours  and  becomes  hard  and  dry,  and  is  then  put  up  in  sacks  weighmg  about 
300  pounds  each. 

The  capacity  of  the  works  at  present  is  sufficient  to  turn  out  500  tons  per 
but  it  can  be  indefinitely  extended  to  meet  the  demand.  In  addition  to 
the  puddling  machine  there  are  several  small  separatin£^  apparatueee^  which  are 
worked  by  hand,  pradudag  about  five  tons  of  blacklead  per  week. 

The  labor  on  the  mine  is  perfonned  by  Chinamen^  of  whcMoi  there  aie  about 
M  employed,  who  are  each  jpiud  $8  per  week  without  board. 

A  great  waste  of  mat^iSal  occurs  from  the  want  of  ezperienoe  in  weiking; 
adll  tte  nnne  is  profitable. 

Thx  Costs  ov  Pboducxiok^ — ^The  owners  estimate  the  costs  for  excavating, 
wauliiiigt  diyiifg,  and  bagging  the  pure  material  at  $1  per  ten.  The  sacks  us^ 
oost  about  $2  for  each  ton.  Freight,  by  teams  to  Stockton,  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  San  Jc»aqmn  river,  ranges  from  $8  to  $9  per  ton,  (the  diatance  is 
about  65  miles;)  from  Stodcton  to  San  Francisco,  by  steamer,  $1  50  per  ton; 
by  sailing  vessels,  $1  per  ton;  fi!om  San  Frandaoo  to  Liverpool,  whence  all  that 
eon  be  prepared  is  eent,  the  freight  is  &om  $12  50  to  S14  per  ton,,  or  thus: 

Costof  piepcMttonperton fl  00 

Becia,pertoik • 2  00 

FRi|^ttoatodEt<m,pertoQ.. 9  00 

Freight  to  San  Franeuco,  per  ton 1  50 

Freight  to  Liverpool,  perton • 14  00 

CommissioDs,  inBuraaoe,  &c,  perton • ..«•••  12  60 


•■ 


Total ootti ••.—.... « « ^^.r.      40  00 

Its  market  price  is  about  tlOO  per  ton. 

Othxb  Deposits  of  Gsaphitb. — Other  bodies  of  this  mineral  are  found  in 
GaSfiimia  aad  Nevada^  but  ihej  are  all  insignificant  in  valae  when  compared  to 
that  above  described.  Among  them  is  one  within  the  limits  ei  the  dty  of  Sonora, 
about  a  mile  south  ficom  the  Eunaka  mine.  This  has  been  worked  to  some 
eztsDt*  It  is  probably  part  of  the  main  lode.  There  is  another  body  of  it  on 
Jarvi^B  taaeh,  near  Gold  Springs,  about  four  miles  north  firom  the  Eureka,  also 
aappoeed  to  be  a  portioaof  the  maialode.    It  has  not  been  examined sufEusiently 
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to  test  ite  estent.  Small  d^osiiiB  ^  Am  mineial  areTotmd  in  Haritt;  PltiAouu^ 
and  Sierra  ooimtie& 

A  body  of  metamoipfaosed  Hmflstone  ezistB  on  the  border  of  Tomales  bay,  in 
the  OtMkst  range^  whieh  oontaine  granUte  in  thin  scales.  There  is  a  somewhat 
similar  depoeit  near  Summit  City,  Alpine  ooonty;  among  the  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 

Another  body  of  plumbago  is  fomid  near  Foit  Tcgon,  at  the  junotion  of  the 
Coaet  ra^e  and  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  sorveyorB  engaged  bv  the  Oentml  Pacific  Raikoad  Oompany  report  the 
existence  of  this  minemi  in  the  Trnokee  ea&on,  Nevada,  also  near  Oiystal  peak. 
It  hae  aleo  been  foond  in  Stoiey,  Washoe,  Ormsby,  and  Lander  ooontiea,  in  that 
State,  bnt  generally  of  an  infenor  quality,  though  birt  little  effort  haa  been  made 
to  test  the  quality  below  the  smrfoce. 

IifPOBTAKGB  OF  Obaphitb  ht  thb  Abts. — ^BefoTence  to  some  of  the  par- 
poses  lor  which  this  mineral  is  used  in  the  arts  and  man^actOMB  will  exhibit  Ae 
inilaenee  a  full  supply  of  it  will  have  on  these  importaint  branches  <tf  industry. 

The  manu&eture  of  blacklead  pencils  gives  employment  to  thousands  of  per- 
sons in  Europe.  Millions  of  these  indispenflal>le  articles  are  annually  imported. 
No  suitable  materiaL  for  their  manufaotme  haa  heretofore  been  discovered  in  our 
own  dominion. 

GmoHiles  made  of  tiiis  malarial  are  indispensable  for  melting  gold  and  silver, 
beoanse  they  withstand  ^e  high  temperature  necessary  to  melt  these  metals,  and 
do  not  absorb  the  metal.  It  is  ako  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
By  coating  the  grains  with  graphite  they  aie  not  only  polished,  but  uieir  explo- 
sive power  is  greatly  increased.  Good  blasting-powder  contains  naady  one-t^th 
of  its  weight  in  graphite. 

It  is  also  of  importance  in  the  art  of  eleotrotypmg,  being  <me  of  the  best  known 
conductors  of  electriei^  for  that  purpose.  • 

It  is  employed  as  an  anti-£riction  for  the  beamigs  of  heavy  machinery. 

Also,  far  covering  the  moulds  for  iron,  brass,  a^d  bnmzo  castings,  imparting 
a  smooth  surface  to  these  metals,  and  for  numerous  other  purposes  not  neoessary 

particukunae. 

So  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  supply  of  this  minexal  in  Europe,  that 
in  1660,  when  a  Mr.  Broekedon  invented  a  process  by  which  the  powder  fiom 
the  European  mines  was  solidified  by  hydnuxlio  pressure,  he  was  hailed  as  a 

Eoblic  bene&ctor,  and  was  honored  by  epedal  marks  of  distinction  £rom  the 
ighest  scientific  associations  and  many  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

The  plumbago  obtained  in  Oalifomia  is  so  much  finer  and  purer  than  that 
prepared  in  Europe,  that  a  demand  for  it  has  already  been  created. 

When  it  is  taken-into  consideiation  ilmt  the  same  pessnre  (50)000  tons)  used 
to  solidify  the  powder  of  graphite  will  also  solidify  iron  filings^  pulverized 
anthracite,  and  other  impurities,  it  will  be  perceived  Uiat  such  a  process  affords 
a  convenient  means  for  adulterati(m ;  while  the  simple  but  effective  process  used 
in  California  leaves  the  graphite  pure.  This  mineral  will  probably  become 
in  time  an  article  of  export. 

Salt. — ^Next  to  coal,  no  mineral  is  more  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a  State 
than  salt  Of  this  article  the  States  and  Territories  on  the  Pacific  coast  possess 
an  abundance.  Bat  for  the  high  price  of  capital  and  labor,  and  the  difficulties 
of  transportation,  it  might  be  produced  as  cheaply  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union. 

The  following  statement  will  coBvey  an  idea  of  the  number  of  salt  depottts 
on  this  coast  and  the  extent  of  their  wBvelopment. 

Salt  or  OAi.ivoR]!iriA.-^The  product  at  present  reaches  about  25,000  tons 
annually,  about  three-fourths  of  whidh  la  made  in  Alameda  county,  on  the  eaatem 
side  of  the  bay  of  San  Fmnoisooy  where  there  are  works  for  eonoentrating  and 
evaporating  the  waters  whmh  cover  the  mardi  land  in  that  locality^    These  works 
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extend  from  Gentieville  to  the  San  Lotenzo  creek,  a  distance  of  fifteen  milefl. 
They  are  the  property  of  17  companies,  and  some  individuals.  The  aggregate 
capital  invested  is  abont  (1,200,000.  One  hondred  laboiiers  are  employed  in  the 
bnsineiB  during  the  season.  The  woiks  are  such  ae  are  usually  constructed  for 
obtaining  salt  £rom  sea  water,  and  do  not  require  speciid  description*  Till  recently 
Ihe  salt  collected  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  experience  has  effected  an 
jmpTovement  There  are  mx  steam  mills  in  San  Franoisoo,  chiefiy  emploved  in 
cleaning  and  preparing  it  for  domestic  purposes.  The  csftttal  invested  m  this 
branch  of  the  business  is  abont  $250,000.  These  mills  during  1866  ground  and 
prepared  24,500  tons  of  bay  salt,  which- will  probably  be>exceeded  during  1867. 

The  works  commenced  in  1860.  The  importation  of  foreign  salt  has  since 
&llen  off.  The  total  imports  for  1S66  did  not  exceed  7,000  tons,  about  5,000 
of  which  were  from  Carmen  island,  Gulf  of  California,  and  2,000  from  Liverpool, 
which  consisted  of  a  rofined  article  for  table  and  dairy  use.  The  quantity  imported 
from  England  in  1867  is  less  than  in  1866,  in  consequence  of  the  local  salt  makevs 
preparing  a  better  article  which  they  sell  at  a  lower  price. 

Salt  works  are  established  in  San  Bernardino  county,  ike  products  of  which 
were  formerly  sent  to  the  San  Francisco  market.  But  ike  cheapness  of  the  bay 
salt  and  the  costs  of  transportation  from  so  great  a  distance  have  driven  it  out 
of  this  market,  though  it  is  used  in  the  southern  counties. 

In  1867  works  for  collecting  salt  were  erected  near  Saa  Bafael,  Santa  Clara 
oountv. 

Baune  springs  and  marshes  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  Staite,  from  which  salt 
is  obtained ;  but  as  it  is  consumed  in  the  locality,  no  estimate  of  the  amount  can 
be  made. 

A  spring  about  14  miles  from  Los  Angeles  yields  a  good  salt,  shipments  of 
which  were  formerly  sent  to  San  Francisco.  Five  hundrea  tons  of  it  were  received 
19  1866,  but  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  case  of  Ban  Bemaidisio,  it  is  now 
unprofitable  to  tranroort  it  so  great  a  distance. 

A  deposit  of  salt  is  found  in  the  Tehachepi  valley,  Tulare  eoimty,  frxHn  which 
a  small  quantity  was  obtained  during  the  summer  of  1867. 

Salt  beds  and  saline  springs  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Kem  river,  Tuhse 
county,  10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ca&ada  de  las  Uvas.  The  country  for 
miles  is  impregnated  with  salt.  Holes  dug  in  the  ground  during  the  wet  season 
fill  rapidly  with  brine,  which  deposits  a  coating  of  salt  when  dried  during'the 
summer. 

The  consumption  of  salt  has  increased  in  California  duringthe  last  four  yean, 
owing  to  the  demand  created  by  new  manufactures.  The  cod  fishery  in  the  Ochotsk 
sea,  commenced  in  1864,  requires  a  supply  of  the  coarse  article.  The  vessels 
engaged  in  this  fishery  in  1865  cured  587  tons  of  fish ;  in  1866, 960  t<ms,  and  in 
1867  will  probably  cure  1,000  tons. 

The  increase  in  pork  and  beef  packing  has  increased  the  fonsomption  of  salt. 

The  success  of  the  chlorination  process  for  working  auriferous  sidphurets  has 
also  increased  the  consumption,  the  chlorine  used  being  generated  from  this  mine- 
ral. The  chlorination  works  in  the  vimnity  of  Grass  valley,  Nevada  coubty, 
consume  about  1,000  tons  per  annum. 

Farmers  consume  it  as  a  fertilizer,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  on  light,  gravelly, 
or  heavy  loamy  soils  intended  for  wheat.    They  also  use  it  in  balmg  hay,  &». 

The  increased  production  of  butter  and  cheese  has  materially  increased  the 
demand  for  rofined  salts:  The  returns  of  42  counties  for  1866  show  a  prodnotion 
of  2,250,000  pounds  of  butter.  The  product  of  cheese  in  27  counties  amounted 
to  1,601,782  pounds.  The  product  of  both  butter  and  cheese  will  probably  be 
one-half  larger  in  1867  than  in  1866.  These  figures  i&ow  the  importance  of  the 
salt  trade,  and  the  reasons  for  predicting  its  future  increase. 

Salt  in  Oregon  is  prepared  from  brine  obtained  from  fi^nings,  of  which  there 
mxe  irambers  in  the  Willamette  and  Umpqoa  vaUeyS;  and  at  ower  places.    Salt 
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woxfcs  aro  located  in  Dooglas  ooanty,  ia  ike  Umpqiia  valley,  which  for  aevcnl 
ycaiB  past  have  pUMlaoed  from  700  to  1,000  pounds  of  salt  oaily  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  Bat  the  distaaoo  from  Portland,  the  .chief  market,  prevents  the 
owaecs  frtmi  deriving  any  advantage  from  that  market.  A  cheaper  supply  is 
famished  from  the  works  erected  in  the  lower  Willamette  valley. 

Thb  Wiu^iiarETs  Salt  Works  are  located  about  13  miles  from  Portland, 
half  way  between  that  dtj  and  St.  Helens,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  banks  of 
the  Willamette  sloogh.  A  range  of  low  hills  at  this  locality  extend  nearli;  east 
and  west  for  abo«t  20  miles,  at  the  base  of  which  axe  the  ludt  springs.  From 
one  of  them  the  brine  ased  by  the  works  is  obtained.  By  means  of  a  single  fbr- 
naoe  this  spring  yielded  frxmi  600  to  700  pounds  of  salt  daily  when  the  works 
were  oommenoed ;  bat  for  several  months  past  it  has  yielded  4,000  pounds  per 
day. 

This  salt  is  pore  and  white.  Samples  of  it  analyzed  by  Professor  W.  P.  Blake 
were  fbvmd  to  be  free  from  lime  and  magnesia,  making  it  peculiarly  adapted  for 
use  in  preparing  butter,  fish,  and  meats. 

Mr.  J^lMce  took  samples  to  the  Paris  exhibition,  where  it  was  admired  for  its 
crystallisation,  parity  and  color. 

Springs  in  Jackson  county  produce  about  10,000  pounds  annually  of  a  similar 
quafity  of  salt 

Beds  of  ro^  salt  ace  rspoited  to  eadst  near  the  base  of  Mount  Jefferson,  in 
the  Cascade  range  of  mountains. 

Salt  is  Nbvapa.— There  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  globe  so  abundantly 
sapplied  with  salt  as  the  State  of  Nevada.  Thousands  of  acres  of  its  surface 
are  covered  with  saline  marshes  and  beds  of  salt,  and  there  are  lofty  mountains 
within  her  borders  composed  of  rook  salt  of  the  purest  quality.  A  detailed 
account  of  these  deposits  will  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  report  relating  to  the 
miscelhineoaB  resooices  of  Nevada. 

Salt  in  Arizona,  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Pahranagat,  has  been  diecXv- 
ered  near  the  Moddy  river,  about  100  miles  from  the  Big  bend  of  the  Colorado. 
This  body  of  rock  salt  is  stated  to  be  nearly  a  mile  wide,  several  miles  in  leqgth, 
and  nearly  400  foot  lugh. 

Salt  in  Utah.— The  Great  Salt  lake,  in  this  Territory,  is  a  prolific  source 
of  this  mineraL    Its  waters  are  mare  saline  than  those  of  any  similar  lake  known. 

Gabjcbn  Ibland  Salt  is  obtained  from  Carmen  island,  near  the  harbor  of 
Loreto,  Lower  Califomia^  about  1,800  miles  from  San  Francisco.  This  bed  of 
salt  is  tibree  mtks  in  length  by  half  a  mile  wide,  and  is  the  j^perty  of  the  Mexi- 
can government,  who  supply  it  to  vessels  at  a  stipulated  pnce.  It  has  recently 
been  leased  or  poichased  by  the  Holliday  Steamship  Company.  It  is  similar  in 
quality  and  appearance  to  that  found  at  Sand  Springs,  Nevada.  like  it  the 
supply  is  perpetual.  Every  excavation  fills  with  a  fresh  deposit  in  a  few  daya 
It  is  also  sdltd,  a^^  has  a  pinky  tint  when  taken  out  of  the  pits,  but  soon  cram- 
bles  and  whiteiis.    Caltfomia  imparts  from  3,000  to  5,000  tons  per  annum. 

Thb  P&icb  of  Salt  has  greatly  declined  since  the  establishment  of  the  works 
in  Alameda  county.  The  present  prices  are :  Liverpool,  stored,  $25  to  #27  per 
ton  'j  Carmen  island,  $12  to  $16  per  ton ;  Bay,  $8  to  $13  per  ton.  These  prices 
flffe  an  advance  of  80  per  cent  on  Carmen  island  and  Bay  during  1866,  tbe 
fidling  off  in  importations  and  increase  in  the  demand  having  enhanced  the  value. 

Abph ALTUH.^This  mineral  is  abundant  in  California,  but  has  not  been  found 
in  any  of  the  other  States  or  Territories  on  the  Pacific  coast  Though  generally 
admitted  to  be  of  the  same  nature  and  of  the  same  origin  as  pcS^oleum,  and 
usually  found  in  combination  with  that  substance,  it  is  different  m  appearance, 
and  is  applied  to  different  paiposes.  As  one  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  coas^ 
it  is  classed  under  a  s^Murate  neading. 

The  principal  depoeits  of  «q[>haltum  are  found  in  Santa  Barbara  coun^.  It 
k  seen  along  the  coast  from  Uie  Kayamoa  river,  the  Ime  of  San  Luis  Obii^ 
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connty,  to  the  boundary  line  of  Los  Angeles.  In  this  distance  it  assumes  a 
variety  of  forms — ^liard  as  rock,  soft  as  putty,  oozing  from  the  cliifs  in  lazy  streams 
like  molten  pitch,  or  flowing  clear  and  liquid  like  oil.  There  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  a  deposit  underlies  the  country  embraced  within  bounds  above 
^ven,  and  extending  from  Buena  Vista  lake  to  the  sea.  A  spring  of  it  bubbles 
up  in  the  oicean  several  miles  from  the  shore,  opposite  the  northern  end  of  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz. 

i  Near  Carpentaria  solid  blocks  of  it  lie  piled  up  on  the  sea  beach,  while  near 
the  Dos  Pueblos  ranch  it  is  found  as  glassy  and  brittle  as  rosin.  Near  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Buenaventura  the  earth  for  many  acres  is  covered  with  it  in  various 
stages  of  hardness.  Deposits  of  a  similar  character  are  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Santa  Inez  river,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Kayamos,  to  the  eastward,  and 
near  Buena  Vista  lake,  to  the  south. 

The  most  accessible  deposit  is  on  the  Galeta  ranch,  about  nine  miles  fr'om 

Santa  Barbara.    The  residents  of  this  part  of  the  coast  have  supplied  themselves 

with  materials  for  roofing  their  houses  and  paving  their  streets  from  this  deposit 

^  for  the  past  50  years,  and  quantities  are  annually  sent  to  San  Francisco  for  the 

same  and  other  purposes. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  asphaltum  here  covers  300  acres,  and  extends  some 
distance  under  the  sea.  Masses  of  it  are  seen  enclosed  in  the  rocks  which  form 
the  clifls  along  that  portion  of  the  coast.  In  some  places  it  is  quarried  and  car- 
ried in  boats  to  vessels  anchored  at  a  convenient  distance.  At  others  it  is  gath- 
ered up  along  the  beach,  when  it  is  loaded,  in  the  following  manner :  The  vessel 
w^aiting  for  a  cargo  is  anchored  some  300  feet  from  the  shore.  A  hawser  is  frtst- 
ened  to  the  land ;  on  this  a  large  block  is  riven,  by  means  of  which  a  ilat-bottomed 
boat  is  hauled  to  within  fifty  feet  of  the  shore,  just  far  enough  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  surf  which  breaks  continuously  on  the  open  coast.  The  party  on  shore, 
luiving  collected  two  or  three  tons,  pile  it  on  a  cart  with  a  single  pair  of  high 
wheels,  when  three  or  four  yoke  of  oxen,  trained  for  the  purpose,  haul  it  through 
the  surf  to  the  boat,  into  which  it  is  shifted.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
cattle  employed  in  this  business  are  completely  submerged  by  the  rolling  bil- 
lows, but  they  appear  used  to  it,  and  stand  patiently  up  to  their  ears  in  the  salt 
water.  The  boat,  when  loaded,  is  drawn  to  the  vessel  by  means  of  the  block 
on  the  hawser.  This  is  a  crude  way  of  performing  such  work,  and  will  soon  be 
abandoned,  as  increase  of  business  has  induced  some  parties  to  construct  a  wharf 
of  sufficient  length  to  enable  vessels  to  come  alongside  to  load. 

There  are  deposits  of  hard  asphaltum  at  points  between  the  rivers  Gaviota  and 
Buenaventura,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  sea  beach ;  also  on  the  ranches  of  Laguna, 
Todos  Santos,  Los  Alamos,  and  others,  ranging  from  30  to  50  miles  from  the 
sea ;  but  none  of  these  are  used  as  a  isource  of  supply  at  present 

The  Pacific  Asphaltum  Company  have  a  quarry  of  this  mineral  six  miles  from 
Los  Angeles,  from  which  shipments  are  made  to  San  Francisco.  The  asphaltum 
is  hard  and  black,  requiring  to  bo  blasted  with  powder  to  break  out  sufiicient  to 
supply  the  demand.  In  July,  1867,  it  presented  a  face  30  feet  in  depth  by  75 
feet  in  length,  very  compact  and  of  good  quality; 

Previous  to  1867  most  of  the  asphaltum  used  at  San  Francisco  was  brought 
from  Santa  Barbara  county,  the  rest  from  Los  Angeles.  Recently  considerable 
quantities  have  been  received  from  San  Buenaventura.  The  latter  article  sells 
at  $17  per  ton  when  that  from  other  places  is  offering  at  $15  per  ton. 

About  2,000  tons  are  annually  used  in  San  Francisco  for  making  sidewalks 
and  roofs  of  buildings,  purposes  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  when  properly  pre- 
pared. There  are  a  dozen  firms  in  San  Francisco  engaged  in  this  business.  It 
affords  employment  to  about  120  men.  It  was  introduced  as  a  material  for  pave- 
ment in  San  Francisco  in  1855.  At  the  present  time  the  principal  thorough- 
fares have  the  sidewalks  laid  with  it.  Some  of  it,  after  a  trial  of  10  years, 
exposed  to  a  variable  climate*,  is  still  hard  and  smooth.    It  is  also  used  for  other 
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purposes,  and  its  consumption  is  increasing.  The  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany use  it  for  coating  their  pipes,  lining  their  reservoirs,  &c.,  for  which  it  is 
better  adapted  than  cement  or  paint. 

Many  of  the  springs  on  this  coast  deposit  asphaltam ;  others  exude  petroleum. 
None  of  the  petroleum  springs  or  lagoons  north  of  Gape  Mendocino  produce 
asphaltum.  Some  of  the  springs  in  Santa  Barbara  and  other  southern  counties 
do  not  deposit  asphaltum,  though  in  the  midst  of  those  that  do.  The  petroleum 
spring  on  the  Canada  Larga  is  an  illustration  of  this  latter  class. 

The  deposits  of  asphaltum  in  California  are  sufficient  to  supply  a  very  laige 
demand.  The  present  price  (August,  1867)  for  asphaltum  delivered  at  San 
Francisco  is  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton.  At  the  quarries  and  along  the  coast  it 
may  be  had  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton. 

During  the  summer  of  1867  quarries  of  asphaltum  were  opened  near  Alviso, 
10  miles  north  of  San  Jos^  and  three  miles  from  Santa  Clara,  in  Santa  Clara 
county.  Both  of  these  points  are  convenient  to  the  line  of  the  San  Francisco 
and  San  Jose  railroad. 

Petroleum. — ^Differences  of  opinion  between  scientific  authorities  respecting 
the  mode  of  occurrence,  quality,  and  quantity  of  petroleum  in  California  have 
impaired  public  confidence  in  this  resource.  Many  persons  have  invested  time 
and  money  in  searching  for  "oil''  in  localities  where  it  does  not  exist,  because 
experts  said  it  would  be  found  there ;  while  others  have  permitted  good  petro- 
leum to  run  to  waste  because  experts  said  it  would  not  yield  oil.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  take  sides  with  either  the  "oil''  or  "no  oil"  party.  The  dis- 
cussion and  its  results  are  only  referred  to  in  order  to  show  why  this  product  has 
not  been  more  extensively  developed. 

Mr.  Gregory  Yale,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Titles  to  Mining  Claims  in  Cali- 
fornia, says: 

AccordiDg  to  the  results  nrrived  at  by  the  State  geological  snrvey,  there  are  two  questiofts 
settled  in  regard  to  bituminous  oils :  iirst,  that  with  the  facilities  and  conditions  which  now 
exist,  asphaltum  cannot  be  profitably  used  for  the  manufacture  of  burning  or  labricatin^  oil ; 
and,  secondly,  that  no  fluid  oil  exists  on  the  sorface  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  for  collect- 
ing in  a  large  way. 

Professor  Whitney  says  the  question  resolves  itseK  into  this : 

"  It  is  probable  that  flowing  wells  will  be  struck  by  boring,  as  in  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  these  will  deliver  a  liquid  oil  or  petroleum  in  sufficient  quantities  to  take  up 
the  business  and  carry  it  on  in  a  large  way.  The  question,  then,  whether  the  geological 
structure  and  conditions  in  the  Coast  ranges  south  of  Ban  Francisco  bay  are  such  as  to  jus- 
tify a  large  expenditure  of  money,  in  the  expectation  of  striking  copiously-flowing  wells  by 
boring  to  a  considerable  depth,  is  discussed  and  answered  in  the  negative  upon  the  following 
geological  facts : 

''Tiie  great  bituminous  slate  formation,  of  tertiary  age,  extends  through  California  from 
Los  Angeles  as  far  north  as  Cape  Mendocino.  Ivo  doubt  it  contains  bituminous  matter 
enough  to  supply  the  world  for  an  indefinite  period,  could  this  be  made  available  without 
expense.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  strata  of  this  formation,  all  through  the  region 
north  of  the  bay  of  8an  Francisco,  are  turned  up  at  a  hieh  angle  in  this  respect,  occupying 
a  ver^  different  position  from  the  oil-producing  beds  in  the  eastern  States.  There  the  strata 
in  which  the  petroleum  is  found  in  abundance,  and  in  which  all  the  wells  which  yield  any 
considerable  quantity  of  this  material  are  sunk,  are  horizontal  or  inclined  at  a  very  moderate 
angle.  Nowhere  is  oil  obtained  in  large  quantity  where  the  stratum  in  which  it  originates  iM 
exposed  to  the  air  by  being  turned  up  on  edge,  or  is  only  covered  by  light  and  porous  accu- 
mulations of  detritus.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  evident :  the  oil  is  slowly  elaborated  or 
brought  together  in  a  certain  bed  or  set  of  beds,  and  unless  confined  in  some  way  so  that  it 
cannot  escape,  it  must  be  forced  to  the  surface  by  capillary  attraction,  hydrostatic  pressure, 
or  that  of  gas  generated  at  the  same  time,  when  it  escapes  and  is  lost ;  to  allow  it  to  accumu- 
late, there  must  be  an  impervious  covering  of  rock  over  the  oil  stratum  pit>per,  which  will 
confine  the  fluid  material  within  limitSt  ana  allow  it  to  accumulate  away  irom  the  influence 
of  the  air.  For  this  reason  a  large  flow  of  oil  on  the  surface  cannot  be  consider^  as  a  favor- 
able indication  for  boring  wells,  and  much  less  can  heavy  accumulations  of  asphaltum  be  so 
regf^ded.    If,  then,  flowing  wells  are  struck  in  California,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  in  those 

Sortions  of  the  region  north  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  where  the  bituminous  slates  are  less 
isturbed  and  not  set  upon  edge,  and  where  they  may  perhaps  be  covered  \w  formatiims  of 
later  age,  which  will  act  as  covers  and  receptacles  for  the  elaborated  oil.    In  the  Coast  langei 
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•onth  of  tbe  bay  of  Monterey,  as  the  bitamiDOiis  shales  are  everywhere  turned  up  on  edge 
and  bave  no  cover  of  impervious  rock,  the  inference  is  unavoidable  that  flowing  wells,  or  at 
least  those  delivering'  any  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  petroleum,  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  got  by  boring  to  any  depth ;  the  probabilities,  at  least,  are  decidedly  against  it.  While, 
therefore,  we  would  not  object  to  a  reasonable  and  prudent  expenditure  of  small  amounts  to. 
test  the  question  whether  fluid  oil  can  be  obtained  in  California  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay 
a  moderate  profit  on  a  bona  fide  investment,  we  would  caution  all  against  paying  to  specu- 
liitors  an  immense  premium  for  the  privilege  of  making  these  experiments  on  lands  which 
they  have  secured  for  a  small  sum,  and  where  there  are  no  better,  if  as  good,  chances  of  suc- 
cess as  on  many  other  tracts  which  have  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  these  monster  stock 
oompanies. 

**  Whether  the  asphaltum  of  California  is  derived  from  thickening  or  oxidation,  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  of  exactly  the  same  substance,  chemically  speaking,  as  that  which  is  called 
petroleum  in  Pennsylvania,  is*a  matter  of  chemical  investigation.  In  the  light  of  the  facts 
and  considerations  just  presented  it  does  not  appear  to  be  economically  important  that  it 
ahoold  be  settles!  at  once.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  numerous  hydrocarbons  which 
aia  originally  contained  in  the  bituminous  slates  of  California  evaporate  on  exposure,  and 
how  many  of  them  become  oxidized  into  asphaltum,  is  a  delicate  subject  for  investigation. 
From  the  well-known  fact  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  deposits  of  asphaltum  or  asphaltic  mate- 
rial existing  on  the  surface  in  the  oil  region  of  Pennsylvania,  although  the  oil  itself  appears 
to  have  been  escaping  at  numerous  points  for  an  indefinite  period  oi  time,  it  appears  to  be 
probable,  at  least,  that  the  original  chemical  constitution  of  the  mass  of  bituminous  matter 
in  the  oU-bearinsT  shales  of  palaeozoic  age  is  different  from  that  material  which  occurs  in  the 
tertiary  rocks  of  California,  and  of  which  at  least  much  the  largest  part  does,  on  exposure, 
become  consolidated  into  a  hard  and  brittle  material,  which  certainly  no  longer  contains 
more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  light  oil." 

Tbene  conclusions  have  met  with  some  opposition,  which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
question  of  fact  as  to  the  existence  of  petroleum  in  small  quantities,  which  is  not  denied, 
and  does  not  refute  the  conclusion  that  it  is  useless  to  pursue  an  enterprise  which  will  not 
prove  pecuniarily  profitable. 

That  petroloum  exists  in  California  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  It  has 
been  obtained  at  various  places  from  Los  Angeles  to  Humboldt^  and  merchanta- 
ble oil  has  been  made  from  several  localities  within  this  range,  including  San 
Ma\eo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Bernardino,  Colusa,  Lake,  Napa,  Tulare, 
Humboldt,  Kern,  and  several  other  counties.  The  quantity  available  will  prob- 
ably be  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  coast.  The  quality  undoubtedly 
differs  from  that  prepared  in  the  Atlantic  States ;  also  the  means  for  obtaining 
the  crude  material.  Experiments  made  with  oil  from  different  sources  show  that 
it  differs  in  composition  from  tbe  eastern  oils  in  containing  a  larger  per  centum  of 
carbon.  It  bums  with  less  brilliancy  in  ordinary  lamps.  With  lamps  so  arranged 
as  to  give  an  increased  supply  of  oxygen  by  creating  a  larger  current  of  aii* 
throogb  the  chinmey,  it  produces  as  bright  and  white  a  light  as  the  oils  from 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  or  Canada.  *    . 

The  excess  of  carbon  increases  the  value  of  petroleum  for  fuel,  a  use  for  which  it 
is  now  attractmg  attention.  In  a  country  where  fuel  is  dear  an  abundant  supply 
of  petroleum  of  this  character  becomes  an  important  resource. 

The  Composition  of  California  Coal  Oil. — ^In  1864, 20  gallons  of  crude 
oQ  from  the  Buena  Vista  springs,  in  Tulare  county,  were  sent  to  Mr.  C.  Hum- 
phrey, of  tbe  Chemical  College,  London,  to  be  analyzed.  In  his  report  Mr. 
Mumphrey  stated  that  it  contxunod  a  small  per  cent,  of  illuminating  and  80  per 
cent,  of  lubricating  oil.  "  If  the  materials  sent,"  adds  the  report,  **  were  in  their 
iiatinral  state,  (which  they  were,)  they  are  a  most  extraordinary  product,  and 
unlike  any^ing  that  has  been  found  in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe.'* 

One  hundred  pounds  of  crude  material  analyzed  by  Mr.  Beuoist,  a  French 
chemist,  gave  the  following  returns : 

JIaterialof  the  density  of  72^  Baum^,  or  naphtha 7i 

Material  of  the  density  of  65°  Bftum6,  or  benzine 7i 

Jdateiiid  of  the  density  of  44<^  Banm6,  or  illaminating  oil 374 

Jfateiial  of  the  density  of  l(P  Baam6,  or  labricating  oil 37i 

.Aspbaltmn J^ 

100 
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In  1866  the  crude  materials  obtained  from  the  Buena  Vista  springe  yielded  50 
per  cent,  lubricating  and  40  per  cent,  illuminating  oil.  When  obtained  from 
the  pits  it  was  of  the  specific  density  of  20®  to  25   Baum^. 

A  remaricable  difference  exists  in  the  density  of  this  material  when  obtained 
at  different  depths  from  the  surface.  On  the  surface  it  averages  18°;  at  20  feet 
below,  22°;  at  30  feet,  26°.  The  residuum  in  the  stills  after  extracting  the  oil 
furnished  fuel  for  futmre  operations. 

A  sample  of  30  ounces  of  crude  oil  from  Mattole  valley,  Humboldt  county, 
analyzed  by  Professor  Rowlandsou,  a  member  of  the  English  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society,  gave  the  following  result : 

»  Oaneesi 

niTtniinating  oil 23 

Lubricating  oil * 4.25 

Residuum.... .» .••.••••...-••.. ••«^.....^. »••*..    2,75 

30 


Upwards  of  90  per  cent,  of  merchantable  materials. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  petroleum  found  in  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  California.  Under  the  head  of  asphaltum  it 
has  been  mentioned  that  the  northern  petroleum  deposits  no  asphaltum,  while 
the  latter  mineral  is  abundant  in  the  southern  counties.  So  also  under  the  bead 
of  coal,  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  that  mineral  in  the  north  and  south  is 
referred  to.  Without  entering  into  speculations  as  to  the  cause,  the  subject  is 
of  some  interest  to  science.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is  an  affinity 
between  coal  and  pet;roleum. 

All  the  crude  petroleum  found  in  the  coast  range  south  of  San  Francisco  is 
nearly  identical  in  composition,  though  varying  from  16°  to  30°  Baum^^  and 
.nearly  all  of  it  deposits  asphaltum.  ^ 

That  found  north  of  the  Golden  Gate  is  generally  of  a  higher  specific  gravity] 
And  deposits  little  or  no  asphaltum. 

There  is  no  paraffine  in  most -of  the  southern  oil,  while  that  fix>m  the  north  is 
prolific  in  this  substance.  The  oil  from  the  south  contains  a  per  centum  of  nitro- 
genous matter  which  is  unusual  in  hydrocarbons.  Some  of  it,  when  kept  in 
/Open  vessels  in  a  warm  room  for  a  few  weeks,  generates  a  peculiar  kind  of  worm, 
which  would  be  remarkable  if  this  oil  bo  of  a  purely  mineral  character,  as  stated 
by  the  French  chemist  Berthelot. 

.  Professor  Silliroan,  in  an  article  on  this  subject,  read  before  the  California 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  in  April  1867,  stated  the  following  interesting 
particulars  on  the  subject :  « 

That  he  had  made  the  experiments  with  a  sample  of  surface  oil  obtained  in  Santa  Barbara 
county,  consisting  of  parcels  from  5  to  10  gallons  each,  of  dark,  almost  black  material,  which 
at  ordinary  temperatures  resembled  coal  tar.  Its  density  at  60^  Fahrenheit  was  13^  BauiD§, 
retaining  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  mechanically  entangled,  withont  any  odor  of  sol- 
phohydnc  acid,  usually  very  decided  m  such  surface  oils.    Distilled  to  diyness,  it  produced : 

Oil  having  a  density  of  0. 890  to  0. 900 69.82 

Coke,  water,  and  loss 30.18 

100.00 

'  In  one  trial,  the  product  was  divided  as  follows : 

Oil  of  density  of  290  Baum6,  ^t  52° 50.00 

Oil  ofa  density  of  24  Baum6,  at58o 17.05 

Coke,  water,  and  loss 38L0S 

100.  (N> 

The  coke  was  large  hi  quantity,  strong,  and  would  make  good  fuel,  resembling  c^booae 
coke.    The  odor  of  ammonia  was  strong  towards  the  dose  of  distillation. 
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The  iUaminatiDg  oila  obtained  b^  these  experiments,  after  treatment  with  sulphuric  add 
and  soda  in  the  usual  manner,  acquired  an  agreeable  odor,  a  light  straw  color,  and  burned  as 
well  in  a  lamp  as  ffood  commercial  oil. 

No  paraffine  coiud  be  detected  bj  refrigerating  the  heavy  oils  in  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice. 
Il  18,  no  doubt,  the  absence  of  this  body  from  the  series  of  products  obtained  from  the  Cali- 
fornia oils  generally,  that  accounts  for  the  illuminating  oil  burning  well  at  a  density  consid- 
erably below  the  commercial  standard  for  oil  obtained  from  Pennsylvania  petroleum — a  dif- 
ference enhanced  also  by  the  absence  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  light  naphtha.  The 
lubricating  oils  of  this  series,  likewise  free  from  paraffine,  retain  on  this  account  their  flu- 
idij^  at  low  t^mperatu^es. 

The  light  oila  obtained  in  these  ezperimenta  corresponded  respectively  to  12. 96,  14. 56,  and 
IB. 96  per  centum  of  the  crude  oil.  The  total  commercial  products  were  about  60  per  cent. 
of  the  crude  body,  which  likewise  yielded  sufficient  coke  to  supply  the  fuel  required  in  the 
distillations. 

The  excess  of  carbon  in  the  heavier  hydro-carbons  of  California  suggests  the  probability 
of  their  having  a  value  in  their  crude  state  as  fuel.  For  this  purpose  they  may  be  employed 
to  give  cohesion  to  coke,  or  fine  coal,  or  any  other  cheap  form  of  carbon,  as  has  already  been 
done  with  coal  tar  in  England. 

Thb  Manufacture  of  Coal  Oil  in  Califobnia. — Small  quantities  of 
coal  oil  have  been  made  in  this  State  for  many  years.  The  materials  in  some 
localities  require  but  little  preparation  for  illuminating  purposes.  Between  1865 
and  1867,  Hayward  &  Coleman,  a  firm  in  the  oil  business  in  San  Francisco, 
made  40,000  gallons  of  illuminating  oil  from  springs  of  petroleum  near  Santa 
Barbara ;  but  suspended  operations  in  June,  1867,  because  imported  oil  was  sell- 
ing at  54  to  55  cents  per  gallon,  a  price  so  low  as  to  render  the  manufactm'e 
unprofitable,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  cases  to  contain  it,  transportation,  and 
labor. 

Those  gentlemen  have  expended  capital  and  labor  in  efforts  to  render  valuable 
the  California  petroleum.  After  many  experiments  to  test  its  adaptability  for 
fuel,  they  state  that,  although  it  costs  $5  per  barrel  to  bring  it  from  the  springs 
to  San  Francisco,  it  is  cheaper  as  fuel  than  coal  or  wood.  It  saves  expense  of 
hauling  and  splitting,  and  of  feeding  the  furnace ;  it  makes  no  ashes  to  be  carted 
&way;  causes  no  waste  in  lighting  or  extinguishing  the  firoj  while  with  wood  or 
coal  there  is  waste  of  time  and  material  in  these  operations.  The  heat  is  under 
control,  and  may  be  easily  regulated.  The  operations  of  this  firm  have  been 
carried  on  for  a  year,  with  petroleum  as  fuel,  for  distillation  and  driving  their 
engines,  thus  establishing  the  practicability  of  its  use. 

A  number  of  establishments  in  the  southern  counties  also  use  it  for  running 
machinery.  A  gentleman  interested  in  the  oil  business  has  recently  perfected  an 
apparatus  for  burning  it  for  domestic  pui*poses.  He  has  made  application  for  a 
patent.  This  invention  it  is  said  perfonns  the  duty  satisfactorily,  burning  the 
crude  material  without  smoke  or  offensive  odor. 

Stanford  Brothers  h«ve  also  expended  capital  and  labor  in  efforts  to  manufac- 
ture oil  finom  California  petroleum,  and  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  oil ;  but 
not  with  profit.  Up  to  July,  1867,  this  firm  had  made  100,000  gallons  of  illu- 
minating oil,  and  a  nearly  equal  quantity  of  lubricating,  and  have  been  making 
about  20,000  gallons  of  illuminatmg  per  month,  since.  Their  works  are  stiU  in 
operation. 

For  reasons  stated,  much  of  this  oil  is  prepared  to  a  standard  density  of  35° 
Baumd,  which  causes  it  to  bum  better,  and  exempts  it  from  the  tax  of  20  cents 
per  gallon  levied  on  coal  oils  of  36®. 

This  firm  purchase  the  crude  oils  firom  several  localities,  but  obtain  their  chief 
supply  from  tunnels  and  pits  near  San  Buenaventura.  The  high  cost  of  vessels 
to  contain  the  oil  when  made  -,  of  tran^ortation  and  interest  on  capital,  and  the 
low  prices  ruling  for  the  imported  article,  are  impediments  to  the  successlul  devel- 
opment of  this  resource. 

It  costs  six  cents  per  gallon  for  second-hand  cans.  New  cans  would  cost  15 
cents  per  gallon.    Each  40-gallon  barrel  of  crude  material  costs  83,  or  7^  cents 
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per  gallon  for  transportation  from  tbe  springs  to  the  refining  works.  As  the  erode 
petn)leam  only  averages  45  per  cent,  of  marketable  oil,  each  gallon  of  such  oil 
costs  21  cents  without  the  expense  of  refining,  or  the  20  cents  for  tax,  or  any 
allowance  for  commissions,  loss,  interest  on  capital,  or  other  incidental  expenses. 
For  these  reasons  the  interest  is  in  a  depressed  condition.  It  is  unprofitable  to 
make  oil  when  the  imported  article  is  less  than  60  cents  per  gallon. 

The  material  used  by  Stanford  Brothers,  in  addition  to  the  illuminating  oil, 
produces  about  25  per  cent,  of  lubricating  oil,  which  if  it  could  be  sold  at  25  cents 
per  gallon  would  make  the  other  branch  of  the  business  profitable.  But  thoro 
is  no  market  for  it,  owing  to  a  prejudice  against  its  use.  The  consumption  of 
lubricating  oil  in  California  amounts  to  500,000  gallons  annually,  including  castor 
and  China  nut  oils.  That  of  illuminating  oils  reaches  900,000  gallons  annually. 
Of  course  this  creates  an  important  trade  for  importers. 

The  Buena  Vista  Company  made  about  4,000  gallons  of  illuminating  oil  at  their 
works  near  the  springs,  and  other  companies  made  more  or  less.  Nearly  a  dozen 
companies  had  stills  in  operation  for  a  short  time.  Mr,  Stott  has  made  about  5,000 
gallons  at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  same  place,  has  also  made  about 
Sie  same  quantity.  Altogether  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  California 
made  coal  oil  at  175,000  gallons.  The  capacity  of  the  stills  for  making  it  is 
sufficient  to  turn  out  100,000  gallons  per  month. 

The  idea  that  the  manufacture  of  California  petroleum  may  yet  be  mado  pro- 
fitable is  not  abandoned.  A  company  was  organized  at  San  Francisco  as  recently 
as  September,  1867,  with  a  ci^ital  of  $1,250,000,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
petroleum  and  asphaltum  deposits. 

The  Mode  op  Occurrence. — ^Tho  oils  of  California  do  not  "occur"  in  the 
same  manner  as^ those  found  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Hero  there  arc  no  flowing 
wells,  nor  is  it  probable  any  will  be  found.  Some  of  the  wells  sunk  in  the  Mat- 
tole  valley,  Humboldt  county,  reached  the  depth  of  1,166  feet  without  obtaining 
a  flow,  though  sunk  in  a  district  overflowing  with  oil  on  the  surface.  Other 
wells  of  nearly  equal  depth  have  been  sunk  in  other  counties,  through  various 
formations,  with  similar  results. 

Without  entering  into  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of  the  abundance  of  oil 
on  the  surface,  and  its  deficiency  below,  it  is  enough  to  know  that  oil  exists  in 
sufficient  quantity.  There  are  many  natural  wells  or  springs  of  it  in  the  Coast 
range,  some  forming  pools  of  oil ;  others  showing  but  Httlo  more  than  "  indica- 
tions'' of  that  matenal.  From  some  of  these  springs  petroleum  fl.i>ws  in  a  black, 
viscid  stream,  like  tar ;  from  others,  clear,  colorless,  and  comparati;5rely  pure.  In 
exceptional  instances  it  has  been  used  without  prepararion  in  common  coal  oil 
lamps.  At  some  places  the  springs  arc  widely  separated ;  at  others,  scores  of 
them  are  found  within  the  space  of  an  acre.  Generally  Ihe  single  springs  pro- 
duce the  most  petroleum.  About  some  are  large  deposits  of  asphaltum,  while 
none  of  this  mineral  is  seen  within  miles  of  others,  though  the  oil  has  been  flow- 
ing for  centuries,  and  its  course  can  be  traced  for  miles  along  the  surface. 

Where  a  record  has  been  kept  the  flow  of  petroleum  has  been  larger  during 
the  night  than  the  day,  and  more  abundant  in  winter  than  summer.  Usually 
where  petroleum  is  found  there  are  salt  springs  and  alkaline  waters. 

Reference  to  the  oil  wells  of  San  Fernando  district,  Los  Angeles  cotlnty,  will 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  oil  formation  in  the  Coast  range. 

This  district  is  situated  30  miles  northwest  from  Los  Angeles.  The  forma- 
tion lies  in  a  mnge  of  mountains  extending  in  a  course  nearly  east  and  west 
The  central  stratum  is  shale,  which  seems  to  contain  the  most  oil,  and  inclines 
ndrth  and  south  at  an  acute  angle,  the  top  being  from  150  to  200  feet  wide,  slightly 
depressed,  and  covered  by  a  stratum  of  sandstone  of  variable  thickness.  This 
shale  is  bounded  by  a  similar  sandstone,  alternating  with  thin  seams  of  limestone 
and  hard  conglomerate.     At  the  base  of  the  mountains  the  formation  is  hard 
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sand  and  limestone,  both  containing  marine  fossils  of  a  recent  era.  These  moun- 
tains reach  a  height  of  about  700  feet  above  the  local  river  beds,  and  about  4,000 
or  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

The  oil  stratum  varies  in  \i'idth,  being  in  some  places  a  mile  or  more,  as  in 
Rice  canon,  in  others  only  a  few  hundred  feet ;  but  is  continuous  for  many  miles. 
In  the  gulches  and  canons,  where  the  water  has  eroded  the  formation  and  exposed 
the  shale  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  oil  is  found  oozing  out.  The  water 
in  the  district  is  unfit  for  use.  Oil  is  also  found  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  crested  with  shale,  being  carried  through  the  shale  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion. At  some  places  beds  of  "  brea,"  or  asphaltum,  have  accumulated,  where  the 
oil  has  evaporated.  The  rocks,  forming  beds  of  sti'eams  which  dry  up  during  the 
summer,  are  covered  with  a  complex  alkaline  efflorescence. 

The  manner  of  collecting  the  oil  in  this  district  is  by  sinking  pits  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  natural  springs,  in  which  oil  and  water  collect.  The  oil  is  skimmed  off 
by  hand,  each  pit  of  20  by  20  yielding  about  two  barrels  per  day.  When  col- 
lected it  is  dark  green  in  color,  and  about  as  thick  as  sirup  in  summer,  and  con- 
tains about  80  per  cent,  of  oily  matter,  mechanically  combined  with  20  per  cent. 
of  water,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  it. 

In  other  places  tunnels  are  run  into  the  mountain.  The  oil  drips  from  the 
elate  when  it  is  cut  through. 

The  Bnena  Vista  oil  claim  is  located  on  a  belt  of  bituminous  shale  from  two 
to  three  nules  wide,  and  from  30  to  40  miles  long,  running  parallel  with  the  Coast 
zange,  near  Buena  Vista  lake,  Tulare  county.  From  this  formation  petroleum 
exudes  at  a  number  of  places. 

The  oil  obtmned  was  the  seepage  of  one  of  these  springs  collected  in  pits  dug 
for  the  purpose.  These  pits  are  generally  20  feet  deep,  five  feet  wide  by  eight 
feet  long,  each  producing  about  300  gallons  of  crude  materials  in  24  hom*s,  con- 
taining 40  per  cent,  of  light,  and  50  per  cent,  of  lubricating,  or  heavy  oil.  The 
clai)n  was  worked  from  February,  1864,  till  April,  1867,  when,  owing  to  the  low 
price  of  oil,  it  was  found  unprofitable  to  prepare  it  for  the  San  Francisco  market, 
and  the  local  demand  was  fully  supplied. 

A  notable  difierence  exists  in  the  density  of  the  oil  from  this  place  when  obtained 
at  but  slightly  different  depths  from  the  surfiEice,  ranging  from  18"^  Baume  to  22^ 
at  20  feet,  22°  and  26**  at  30  feet.  » 

Similar  surface  deposits  are  met  with  in  nearly  all  the  valleys  of  the  Coast  range. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  imperfect  sketch,  that  although  not  occurring  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  earth  oils  of  other  countries,  the  California  oils  are  never- 
thelefis  valuable  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  cost  of  production  is  the  mate- 
rial point  which  must  govern  the  development  of  many  natural  resources  of  this 
State.  It  is  a  question  that  must  be  candidly  met.  So  far  as  petroleum  is  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  acknowledged  the  facts  are  against  us.  But  cheap  labor  and 
increased  facilities  for  transportation  will  natm-ally  follow  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion. With  capital  and  labor  ad  cheap  as  in  New  York  or  Europe,  California 
petroleum  would  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  country.  ,  At  present  it  is  an  unpro- 
fitable resomx^e. 

QncKSiLVER. — The  New  Almaden  Mixes  were  so  fully  described  in  the 
preliminary  report,  that  a  brief  reference  to  their  present  condition  will  be  suffi- 
cient here. 

Tlie  production  of  quicksilver  in  these  mines  has  fallen  off  nearly  one-half 
during  the  present  year  owing  to  various  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is,  the  limited 
demand  for  the  article  as  compared  with  former  years,  and  the  increased  produc- 
tion from  other  source&  A  large  quantity  has  accumulated  in  the  markets  of  tlio 
world,  estunated  by  some  as  high  as  100,000  flasks.  The  mmes  of  Almaden,  in 
Spain,  have  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  this  supply  j  and  the  production  has 
been  considerable  in  Austria  and  South  America. 
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The  product  of  the  New  Almaden  mines  from  January  to  August,  1867,  inclu- 
sive^  has  been  as  follows : 


Flaskt. 

July l,9:n 

August 2,000 

Making 17,063 


Flasks. 

January , 2,270 

February 2,195 

March 2,338 

April 2,169 

May 2,160 

June 2,000 

The  present  condition  of  the  principal  mine  is  poor,  both  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  its  ores  j  its  future  is  uncertain,  and  any  conjectures  in  regard  to  it 
would  be  valueless. 

The  New  Idria  Mine  yielded  during  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1867, 
as  follows : 


January. 
Febraary. 
March . . . 

April 

May 


Flasks. 
690 
85y 
915 
879 
829 


June. 


FLsskK 
832 


Total 6,014 


The  Reddtgton  Mixe,  of  which  no  description  has  heretofore  been  given, 
(sometimes  called  the  XLGR,  as  named  by  the  original  locators,)  is  situated  at 
Knoxville,  Lake  county,  55  miles  northwest  of  Napa,  from  which  point  the  pro- 
duct is  shipped.  It  was  located  in  Mai'ch,  1861,  but  the  locators  having  neither 
the  necessary  skill  nor  capital,  leased  the"  mine  for  a  term  of  years.  Work  was 
commenced  thereon  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  energetically  prosecuted,  with 
various  vicissitudes  ever  since,  its  product  up  to  January,  1867,  aggregating  9,009 
flasks  of  76  J  pounds  each,  selling  for  a  total  of  $344,594. 

Up  to  January,  1867,  the  ore  was  reduced  in  retorts,  but  at  that  time  there 
was  completed  a  large  and  expensive  furnace  and  condenser,  constructed  of  a 
stone  peculiar  to  the  region,  which  proves  itself  quite  the  equal  of  the  best  English 
flre-brick  in  its  capacity  to  resist  the  action  of  Are.  By  the  aid  of  this  improved 
means  of  reduction,  the  product  has  been  largely  increased,  aggregating  in  the 
nine  months  from  Januaiy,  1867,  to  October  1, 1867, 5,145  flasks  of  76  J  pounds 
each.  A  second  furnace  of  equal  capacity  with  that  now  used,  and  having  many 
improvements  never  before  introduced  in  the  construction  of  quicksilver  reducing 
furnaces,  has  just  been  completed,  and  the  product  is  hereafter  expected  not  to 
be  less  than  1,000  flasks  per  month.  The  mine  is  situated  in  a  hiU,  and  is  worked 
by  a  tunnel  about  700  feet  long,  not  counting  the  numerous  side  drifts. 

Various  shafts  .have  been  sunk  £rom  these  side  drifts,  and  trouble  being  expe- 
rienced from  water,  an  artesian  bore  of  seven  inches  diameter  was  sunk  on  the 
hillside  before  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  to  the  depth  of  250  feet.  In  this  was 
placed  a  pump  of  Ave  and  a  half  inches  diameter,  and  this,  though  generally 
looked  upon  at  flrst  as  a  very  doubtful  experiment,  is  found  effectively  and  per- 
manently to  free  the  whole  mine  from  water,  thus  saving  the  great  expense  of  a 
pumping  shaft. 

The  mine  employs  150  men,  has  built  and  maintains  20  miles  of  road,  and 
from  its  isolated  position  is  compelled  to  create  from  its  own  i-esources  all  the 
facilities  needful  for  carrying  it  on. 

Borax. — The  production  of  refined  borax  by  the  California  Borax  Company 
for  eight  months,  beginning  January  5  and  ending  September  7,  1867,  was 
481,912  pounds.  The  present  product  averages  about  120  boxes  (112  pounds 
each)  per  week.  The  company  is  about  to  erect  a  machine  to  lixiviate  the  mud 
of  the  lake,  at  a  cost  of  *30,000. 

Mr.  J.  Arthur  Phillips,  a  distinguished  mining  en^eer  from  England,  mado 
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a  careful  examination  of  the  company^s  property  last  year.     The  following  is  an 
extract  from  his  report  on  Borax  lake : 

The  horax  occnrs  in  the  form  of  crystals  of  yarions  dimensions,  imbedded  in  the  mad  of 
the  bottom,  which  is  found  to  be  most  prodactive  to  a  depth  of  three  and  a  half  feet.althougb 
a  bore-hole,  which  was  sank  near  the  centre  to  a  depth  of  60  feet,  is  said  to  have  afforded  a 
proportion  of  that  salt  throughoat  its  whole  extent. 

The  crystals  thas  occurring  are  most  abundant  near  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  extend 
over  an  area  equivalent  to  about  one^ third  of  its  surface,  but  they  are  also  met  with,  in  smaller 

auantities,  in  the  muddy  deposit  of  the  other  portions  of  the  basin,  some  of  them  being,  in 
10  richest  part  before  alluded  to,  over  a  pound  in  weight,  The  largest  crystals  are  generally 
enclosed  in  a  stiff  blue  clay,  at  a  depth  of  between  three  and  four  feet,  and  a  short  distance 
above  them  is  a  nearly  pure  stratum  of  smaller  ones,  some  two  and  one-half  and  three  inches 
in  thickness,  in  addition- to  which  crystals  of  various  sizes  are  disseminated  throughout  the 
muddy  deposit  of  which  the  bottom  consists. 

Besides  the  borax  thus  existing  in  a  crystallized  form,  the  mud  itself  is  highly  charged  with 
that  salt,  and,  according  to  an  analysis  of  Professor  Oxland,  when  dried  affords,  in  the  por- 
tions of  the  lake  now  worked,  (including  the  enclosed  crystals, )  17.73  per  cent.  Another 
analysis  of  an  average  sample,  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  San  Francisco,  yielded  him  18.86  per  cent. 
pf  crystallized  borax. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  other  portions  of  the  basin,  although 
less  productive,  still  contains  a  large  amount  of  borax,  but  no  analyses  of  samples  appear  to 
^ave  been  made,  except  from  the  portions  of  the  bottom  at  present  w<Nrked.  it  has  nirther 
«)een  ascertained,  by  making  pits  on  the  lake  shore,  that  clay  containing  a  certain  proportion 
ef  borax  exists  in  the  low  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  water's  edge. 

Extraction  of  Borax. — The  borax  at  present  manufactured  is  exclusively  prepared 
from  the  native  crystals  of  crude  salt,  while  the  mud  in  which  they  are  found  is  returned  to 
^le  lake  after  the  mechanical  separation  of  the  crystals  by  washing.  The  extraction  of  the 
vad  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  sheet-iron  coffer-dams  and  a  small  dredging  machine,  worked 
by  manual  power,  but  the  latter  has  been  very  recently  put  into  operation.  Until  within  a 
few  weeks  the  only  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  a  raft,  covered  by  a  shingled  roof  which 
tias  an  aperture  in  its  centre  about  15  feet  square,  and  above  which  are  hung,  by  suitable 
tackle,  four  iron  coffer-dams,  six  feet  by  six  feet,  and  nine  feet  in  depth.  This  raft  or  barge 
is  moved  in  parallel  lines  across  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  at  each  station  the  four  dams  are 
iunk  simultaneously  by  their  own  weight  into  the  mud  forming  the  bottom.  When  they 
jave  thus  become  well  imbedded  the  water  is  baled  out,  and  the  mad  removed  in  buckets  to 
iirge  rectangular  washing  vats,  into  which  a  continuous  stream  of  water  is  introduced  from 
iie  lake  by  means  of  Chmese  pumps — the  contents  of  the  cisterns  being  at  the  same  time 
jttistaiitly  agitated  by  means  ot  rakes.  In  this  way  the  turbid  water  continually  flows  off, 
ttnd  a  certain  amount  of  borax  is  finally  collected  in  the  bottom  of  each  tank,  which  is  sub- 
sequently recrystallizcd ;  but  from  the  density  acquired  by  the  washing  water,  of  which  no 
less  than  70,000  gallons  are  daily  employed,  it  is  evident  that  less  than  one -half  of  the  borax 
•posting  in  the  form  of  crystals  is  thus  obtained,  while  that  which  is  present  in  the  mud  itself 
b  again  returned  to  the  lake. 

The  dredging  machine  recently  introduced  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  coffer-dams, 
and  mav,  by  the  aid  of  some  trifling  modifications,  be  made  a  very  efficient  machine ;  but 
the  mad  brought  up  by  it  is  subjected  to  the  washing  process  before  described,  and  a  small 
proportion  only  of  the  borax  is  obtained  for  recrystallization. 

Crystallization. — ^The  crystals  of  rude  borax  thus  daily  obtained  now  amount  to  about 
3,000  pounds,  and  after  being  carefully  washed  they  are  deposited  in  boiling  water  and  recrys- 
tallized  in  large  lead-lined  vessels,  from  which  the  punficd  borax  is  removed  into  boxes 
containing  114  pounds  each,  for  the  purpose  of  being  forwarded  to  San  Francisco. 

The  produce  of  refined  borax  now  iaily  obtained  appears  to  vary  from  2,500  to  2,800 
pounds,  which  is  prepared  and  packed  for  the  market,  as  nearly  as  my  data  will  allow  mo  to 
calculate,  at  a  cost  or  about  $90  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Capabilities  of  Production.— It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  description  that  the 
present  system  of  working  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  develop  th^  best  results  which  this 
property  is  capable  of  affording,  and  that  in  order  to  do  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  some 
method  for  the  lixiviation  of  the  mud,  its  removal  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  the  crvs- 
tallization  of  the  borax  thus  obtained.  The  total  extent  of  the  muddy  deposit  considerably 
exceeds  three  hundred  acres,  and  if  we  assume  that,  of  this  area,  only  one  hundred  acres,  or 
that  portion  now  worked  for  borax  crystals,  is  alone  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
treatment,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  foUowmg  figures : 

One  hundred  acres  are  equivalent  to  484,000  square  yards,  and  if  the  mud  be  worked  to 
the  depth  of  only  three  and  one-half  feet,  this  represents  about  565,000  cubic  yards ;  or, 
allowing  a  cubic  yard  to  weigh  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  which  is  a  very  low  estimate,  the  total 
weight  of  one  hundred  acres  of  mud,  in  its  wet  state,  will  be  565,000  tons.  If  we  now 
assume  that  the  mud  extracted  from  the  lake  contains  60  per  cent,  of  water,  this  will  ^or- 
jespood  to  826,000  tons  of  diy  mud,  containing,  according  to  the  mean  of  the  imalyses  of 
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Professor  Oxland  and  Mr.  Moore,  18.29  per  cent  of  borax ;  bat  if,  in  practice,  only  19  per 
cent,  of  borax  be  obtained,  this  will  represent  27,120  tons  of  crystallized  salt. 

The  present  wholesale  price  of  borax  in  Europe  is  $320  per  ton  of  2,240  ponnds,  and  con- 
sequently the  total  value  of  the  amount  contained  in  this  portion  of  the  lake  would  be,  on 
the  foregoing  assumption,  delivered  in  the  market,  (8,678,400,  If,  however,  we  estimate  its 
value  in  6an  fYancisco  at  $275,  it  is  at  the  port  of  shipment  worth  $7,458,000.  The  expend- 
iture, in  plant  and  appliances,  of  a  further  sum  of  $30,000,  would,  by  the  process  proposed 
by  Dr.  Oxland,  allow  of  a  daily  production  of  four  tons  of  borax.  This  conld  be  produced 
and  delivered  In  San  Francisco  at  a  cost,  exclusive  of  interest  on  capital  and  depreciation  of 
plant,  of  $70  per  ton;  $1,898,400  for  the  27,100,  and  leaving  a  difference  of  $4,559,600 
netween  the  expense  of  production  and  the  market  value. 

The  above  calculations  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  data  furnished  by  the  anaV^ses 
already  quoted  of  the  mud  in  the  central  portions  of  the  basin,  but  exclusive  of  a  considora- 
tion  of  the  borax  contained  in  the  deposits  of  other  portions  of  HuS  lake,  as  well  as  of  the 
6,000  tons  of  this  salt,  indicated  by  analyses,  as  existing  in  solution  in  its  waters. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  phenomena  attending  tne  production  of  borax  also  leads  to 
the  belief  that  its  formation  is  continually  going  on  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  (which  is  abundantly  contained  in  the  waters  of  the  lake,)  by  bouacic  acid  emitted 
from  sources  beneath  its  bed,  since  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  constantly  escape  fiom 
the  surface.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  any  moderate  extraction  of 
borax  may  be  replaced  by  the  formation  constantly  taking  place. 

The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  contained  in  the  mud  and  water  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  borax  present,  and  could  be  readily  extracted  from  the  mother  liquors. 
Whether  this  operation  could,  however,  be  profitably  conducted,  with  a  view  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  isoda  ash,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt,  but  the  yearly  consumption  of  this  sub- 
stance in  California  bein?  understood  to  be  about  500  tons,  this  local  demand  could,  at  least, 
be  supplied,  at  a  profit  of  say  2i  cents  per  pound— $25,000  per  annum. 

Sulphur. — ^Mr.  Phillips  thus  describes  the  sulphur  bank  belonging  to  tlus 
company,  and  the  mode  and  cost  of  refining  the  crude  sulphur : 

Sulphur  Bank. — ^The  sulphur  bank,  which  presents  the  usual  characteristics  of  such  for- 
mations, is  situated  on  the  shore  of  Clear  lake,  and  covers  an  area  ot  about  40,000  square 
yards.    In  addition  to  sulphur,  small  quantities  of  cinnabar  are  found  in  this  locality. 

The  deposit  has  not,  as  yet,  been  extensively  developed,  but  has  already  afforded  400  tons 
of  refined  sulphur,  of  which  about  three  tons  daily  can,  it  is  stated,  be  readily  sold  in  San 
Francisco  at  $70  per  ton. 

From  the  limited  extent  of  the  explorations  which  have  been  made,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  probable  total  yield  of  sulphur,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that 
the  bank  contains  at  least  from  15,000  to  siO,000  tons  of  that  substance. 

In  order  to  make  immediate  returns  of  sulphur,  a  refinery  has  be^n  recently  erected  for  the 
treatment  of  the  richer  portions  of  the  deposit,  which  frequently  d6  not  contain  above  10  per 
cent,  of  impurity ;  but  there  are  also  vast  quantities  of  tufaceous  matters,  containing  mm 
5  to  60  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  all  of  which  will  be  ultimately  treated  with  advantage. 

The  cost  of  extracting,  refining,  and  delivering  a  ton  of  sulphur  in  San  Francisco  is  now 
stated  to  be  about  $35. 

The  refinery  consists  of  sundry  iron  retorts  for  the  purposes  of  sublimation,  together  with 
the  necessary  condensers  and  receivers.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and  connected  with  the  salphar 
bank  by  a  railway  1,300  feet  in  length. 


SEOTIOK  III. 
AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA.  ^ 

CALIFORKIA  AS  A  HOME  FOB  EMIGRANTS. 


INQUIRIES  FROM  LOUISIANA^RESPONSB  OF  THE  EMIGRATION  SOCIETT— PUBLIC  LANDS, 

AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTURES,  ETC 

New  Iberia,  Louisiana,  S^^Umher  S^,  1867. 

Sir  :  Some  six  weeks  or  two  months  ago  I  presumed  to  address  you,  not  directing  the  lettCTt 
as  is  now  advised,  by  Panama.  I  think  it  more  than  probable,  on  account  of  Indian  disturb- 
ances, it  will  not  reach  its  destination. 

In  that,  the  first  letter,  I  made  many  inquiries  in  ve^ard  to  your  favored  State,  and  if  I 
repeat  thorn  in  this,  I  trust  yon  will  not  esteem  me  troublesome.    There  are  several  faoulier 
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• 
of  us  d^iroiu  of  escaping  from  the  evils  tbat  afflict  this  section,  and  try  onr  fortunes  in 
States  not  cursed  bv  nerro  supremacy.  We  lost  nearly  eveiything^  by  the  war,  and  wo  wish 
only  protection  and  health,  that  we  may  try  to  lire  and  educate  our  children,  and  where,  if 
we  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  make  anything,  we  would  be  protected  in  its  enjoyment. 
With  politics  we  are  disgusted,  and  cannot  care  again  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting,  but 
heartilv  wishing  to  be  governed  by  our  own  race. 
To  the  following  inouiries  we  most  respectfully  ask  answers,  and  should  your  time  be  ether- 
ise employed,  we  ask  that  you  hand  this  to  some  one  that  will  honor  us  with  the  solicited 


information: 

*    1.  Are  the  public  lands  entirely  absorbed  7 

2.  Can  they  be  entered,  if  public  ? 

3w  Are  there  any  spedal  laws  regulating  the  entry  ? 

4.  In  what  part  of  the  State  are  these  lands  mostly  situated  ? 

5.  What  is  the  price  Of  unimproved  lands  not  very  dose  to  the  dty  t 

6.  Of  improved  places  7 

7.  What  are  the  wages  of  laborers  by  day,  or  month,  or  year  7 

8.  Is  there  a  demand  for  labor  7 

9.  Is  mining  more  profitable  than  farming,  or  vice  versa  f 

10.  What  section  would  you  advise  poor  people,  desirous  of  making  a  living,  and,  if  pos- 
■ibla,  more,  to  settle  in  7 

11.  At  about  what  price  could  work-horses,  milch  cows,  &c.,  be  bought  in  the  rural  dis- 
trictet 

1^2.  Are  goods  of  all  descriptions  very  much  more  costly  than  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans  f 

13.  Are  there  any  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate? 

14.  And  any  information  that  you  may  judge  would  be  of  interest  or  service. 

Several  of  us  are  professional  men,  but  we  care  not  for  profession  if  we  can  only  have  a 
white  man's  chance  to  work,  and  thereby  support  and  educate  our  families.  We  would 
arrive  in  your  city  with  but  little  money,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us,  I  suppose,  to  remain 
but  a  short  time,  and  not  be  very  long  in  locating.  At  what  season  would  it  he  best  to  arrive  7 
Cotton  crop  a  failure  in  this  State ;  com  and  cane  very  fine.  Yellow  fever  has  been  very 
severe.  Permit  me  again  to  ask  the  favor  of  an  eafly  and  full  answer  to  the  above  inquiries. 
Tours,  respectiully,  . 

THOS.  T.  FOLSOM. 
Wb  Honor  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  California. 


BEPLY. 


Query.  '*  Are  the  public  lands  entirely  absorbed  ?'* 

Answer.  No.  There  are  millions  of  acres  yet  in  the  keeping  of  the  federal  government 
officers,  which  can  be  had  for  $1  an  acre  in  gold.  Only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great 
thoroughfares,  the  navigable  rivers,  the  fragments  of  railways  yet  constructed,  the  mining 
campe  and  the  like,  has  ever  the  government  surveyor  yet  erectea  his  theodolite.  The  whole 
population  of  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  the  Territorv  of  Washington,  does 
not  come  to  a  million  of  souls,  and  they  have  more  land  to  live  upon  than  the  entire  Gorman 
family  of  30  nations  and  60,000,000.  There  are  plenty  of  good  spots  where  small  colonies 
of  immigrants  may  SQuat  upon  and  await  the  conung  (for  years)  of  the  federal  government 
survevor,  and  when  he  shall  come,  the  (I  an  acre  demanoed  by  the  government  will  have 
long  before  been  realized  out  of  the  land. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  60  miles  back  from  Stockton,  (a  dty  of  about  5»000  inhabitants, 
and  one  night's  journey  by  steamer  from  San  Francisco,  )plenty  of  land  can  be  got  for  $1  in 
gold  per  acre  from  the  government  office  in  Stockton.  This  valley  is  about  100  miles  long, 
a  width  varying  from  10  to  30  miles,  through  which  streams,  navigable  for  flatboats,  flow 
down  to  the  Sacramento  river.  The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  the  bottoms  near  the  water 
are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  able  to  support  abundance  of  kine.  This  valley  would  absorb 
100,000  settlers. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Merry,  of  Bed  Bluff,  (a  growing  town  of  about  2,000  inhabit- 
ants, at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sacramento  river,  and  to  be  reached  in  two  days  by 
steamer  from  San  Francisco,  at  an  expense  of  from  $10  to  $12,)  an  elaborate  report  of  the 
agricultural  and  business  facilities  in  that  section.    He  says : 

**  The  slopes  of  the  Sierra  hills  and  coast  ranffe,  being  well  watered,  afford  good  pasturage 
for  sheep  and  homed  cattle  daring  the  ^ear.  The  arabte  land  of  the  country  lying  along  the 
'bottoms '  of  the  Sacramento  river  and  its  tributaries  bear  grain  crops  of  from  16  to  40  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  best  lands  in  the  county  (Tehama  county)  are  covered  by  Mexican 
grants,  to  which  patent  titles  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  have  been  obtained. 
These  lands  can  be  purchased  from  present  holders  for  |10  to  $1 5  per  acre.  They  are  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  gnun,  potatoes  and  beets.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit  grow  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance.    Sheep  breeding  pays  welL    The  flocks  uuthis  coun^  number  about 
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100,000  sbeep.    The  quality  of  wool  has  a  very  good  name  in  the  San  Francisco  market,  and 
brings  ^  cents  a  pound.    Butter  will  pay  well  for  skilful  dairymen,  and  cheese  also. 

**For  swine  there  is  no  better  county  in  the  State.  Over  4,000  head  of  grain-fed  hogs 
have  been  sold  out  of  the  county  during  the  past  year.  A  pork  and  bacon-packing  house  in 
this  place  is  doing  an  extensive  business.  The  establishment  of  a  woollen-mill  here  would 
be  the  best  investment  of  capital  extant.  Lumber  is  cheap,  firewood  plenty,  and  water  power 
abundant,  going  to  waste.  An  iron  foundry  would  pay  well  here.  Money  is  dear,  it  brings 
two  per  cent.,  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  month.  Farm  laborers  get  $30  per  month 
and  Doard.  Blacksmiths  and  wagon  makers  do  well.  Some  have  got  rich.  Gk>od  board 
can  be  got  for  $20  to  $25  a  month.  Cottages  can  be  got  for  from  $8  to  $15  a  month  rent. 
Town  lots  for  building  can  be  entered  at  government  prices.  Common  necessaries  from  (he 
farms  are  cheaper  than  in  San  Francisco.  Imported  articles  are  about  30  per  cent,  higher. 
As  to  vine  culture  it  is  the  best  locality  for  that  industiy  in  the  State.  Here  is  the  celebrated 
Bosquejo  vineyard,  where  the  *Qerke*  wine  is  made,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  our  vine  lands. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  equally  good  lands  can  be  had  here  for  $1  25  an  acre." 


descent,  can  be  purchased  or  rented  upon  very  advantageous  terms  ;  "purchased  for  $i'^or  $2 
an  acre,  or  rented  on  shares  for  one-forth  of  the  annual  product  of  the  land.  The  chief  and 
greatest  cost  is  the  cost  of  fencing. 

In  many  places  the  old  Spanish  settlers  own  tracts  of  30,000  to  50,000  acres,  unfenced  and 
undivided,  over  which  numoerless  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  roam  and  breed  and  die,  without 
control  or  much  care  from  the  proprietors,  who  live  in  rude  ease,  and  almost  secluded  from 
the  outside  world.  Their  slumbers  will  soon  be  broken  by  the  hum  of  busy  immigrants,  who 
will  come  crowding  by  sea  and  land  into  their  fruitful  territories.  Further  south,  towards 
Los  Angeles,  the  best  lands  can  be  purchased  from  those  old-fashioned  settlers  for  $1  an 
acre,  or  even  less.    There  is  very  little  timber  to  be  cleared  from  any  of  these  lands, 

To  go  upon  these  lands,  several  families  should  form  themselves  into  villages  or  companies, 
and  go  out  together  on  the  land  and  help  each  other.  This  co-operative  system  ib  sure  to  make 
immigrants  happy  and  prosperous.  Farming  implements  can  be  got  here  better  and  cheaper 
than  in  Englano,  or  in  any  of  the  American  cities  of  the  Atlantic.  Farm  horses  can  be  pur- 
chased for  $20  to  $40  apiece ;  milk  cows,  $20  to  $30  each.  The  expense  of  transporting  one 
person  from  this  city  to  the  government  land  may  be  set  down  at  $20.  Markets  can  be  found 
for  any  quantity  of  grain,  butter,  wool,  and  fruits.  The  vine  is  slow  in  its  returns,  bat 
quite  certain  to  pay  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years,  and  will  yet  be  the  great  occnpatiuu 
df  Califomians.  The  climate  in  most  parts  of  California  is  moderate ;  in  winter  'there  is 
neither  frost  nor  snow. 

The  population  of  California  is  about  500,000.  About  90,000  of  these  have  votes,  and 
are  entered  on  the  great  register.  Being  an  American  citizen,  and  residing  three  months 
in  one  locality,  gives  the  privilege  of  voting  for  all  public  officers.  The  voting  is  done  in 
one  day,  by  ballot,  all  over  the  State,  and  there  is  no  property  qualification  required  in  the 
voter  or  in  the  public  officer.  A  person  bom  out  of  tne  United  States  must  be  two  years 
resident  in  the  United  States,  have  sworn  fealty  to  the  American  government,  and  have 
re^stered  his  name  on  the  great  register  before  he  can  vote. 

There  are  about  50,000  Chinese,  and  about  10,000  negroes  in  the  State.  Neither  of  them 
have  any  political  rights  allowed  them.  They  cannot  vote  for  any  public  officer,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  ever  they  will  enjoy  such  privileges.  The  Chinese  are  looked  upon  with  much 
jealousy  by  the  white  race.  OpposUion  to  them  has  assumed  an  organized  shape,  and  there 
are  numerous  anti-coolie  clubs  existing  in  our  city,  whose  object  is  to  resist  and  discourage 
the  importation  and  employment  of  Chinese  labor.  About  8,000  Chinamen  are  employed 
on  the  Pacific  railway  works;  about  20,000  are  working  in  and  around  the  mines,  and  the 
remainder  ore  scattered  over  the  State  engaged  in  doing  the  lowest  kind  of  work  about  the 
cities  and  towns ;  washing,  gardening,  dealing  in  fish  and  vegetables,  &c. 

Question  2.  '*Is  there  a  demand  for  labor  7'^ 

Answer.  We  are  anxiously  and  carefully  gathering  information  from  every  side,  from 
reliable  sources,  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  small  hand-hook  for  the  intending  immigrant 
We  are  fhll  of  the  great  idea  of  inviting  an  extensive  immigration  from  Europe,  and  from  the 
southern  and  eastern  States,  to  the  Pacific  slope,  but  we  shudder  at  the  thought  of  mislead- 
ing any  one.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  we  have  room  and  work  for  millions 
of  people  in  our  fields  and  mines,  but  the  great  trouble  is  to  support  people  while  thoy  are 
finding  the  work  suited  to  their  strength,  tiieir  habits,  and  their  experience.  .  llie  idea  that 
fills  the  minds  of  many  persons  in  making  towards  California  is,  that  they  shall  go  a  gold- 
hunting  in  the  mines,  make  lucky  hits,  and  return  at  some  distant  day  to  their  old  homes  in 
Europe  or  the  Atlantic  States  to  enjoy  their  good  fortunes.  This  idea  has  been  the  unseen 
rocl^  that  wrecked  many  an  emigrant  to  this  golden  land.  None  should  come  to  the  Califomia 
mines  but  miners. 

On  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  every  kind 
of  laborer  went  into  the  mines,  and  many  of  them  did  very  well ;  but  of  late  years  the  Chinese 
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got.in,  and  swarmed  orer  the  **  placer  '*  or  stream  mines,  and  as  they  work  in  well  organized 
companies,  live  upon  little,  they  are  able  to  scrape  a  living  from  the  oft-washed  sands  in  the 
older  washing  grounds  of  the  earlier  miners.  The  principal  mining  now  carried  on  in  Cali- 
fornia is  qoartz  mining,  which  is  as  like  coal  or  iron  mming  as  possible — penetrating  the 
•  bowels  of  the  earth  several  hundred  feet — men  working  in  gangs,  in  **  watches**  of  eight 
honrs  each  shift,  so  that  the  work  never  stops,  night  or  day.    For  this  kind  of  work  miners 

Sit  $4  a  day.  Their  board  and  lodging  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  quartz  mines  comes 
gh,  about  (8  or  |10  a  week,  as  a  general  rule ;  two  and  a  half  days*  wages  is  required  to 
pay  for  a  miner's  board  and*  lodging  for  a  week.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  on  the  Pacific 
railroad  on  our  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  performed  by  Chinamen,  under  white  over- 
seers. They  get  about  $1  a  day  for  their  labor.  White  men  could  get  that  wages  and  board, 
but  they  won*t  work  for  it.  A  dollar  a  day  is  the  lowest  notch  which  the  strong  man*s  labor 
has  touched  in  any  part  of  California.  Common  labor,  according  to  skill,  ranges  up  to 
$1  50  and  $2  a  day.  We  are  not  now  talking  of  skilled  mechanical  labor,  such  as  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  plasterers,  smiths,  machinists,  foundry  men,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  the  like. 
The  labor  of  these  sort  brings  $3  to  $5  a  day  in  all  the  cities  and  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  As  to  clerks  and  light  porters,  and  those  who  are  always  waiting  for  an  easy 
berth  or  something  to  '*  turn  up,**  there  is  little  encouragement  for  them.  The  cities  are  full 
of  them.  This  sort  of  helpless  people  are  the  production  of  an  erroneous  system  of  education^ 
which  has  weaned  the  boy  from  labor,  and  left  the  man  a  helpless,  pitial>le  mendicant. 

Ton  are,  doubtless,  impatient  to  learn,  then,  what  sort  of  people  are  likely  to  do  well  here, 
and  we  answer,  any  sort  who  are  thoroiighly  determined  to  work — men  and  women,  young 
and  old. 

The  lowest  wages  for  labor  among  us  is  about  twice  the  wages  of  New  York,  and  four 
times  the  wages  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  Germany.  The  price  of  wheaten  flour 
is  about  one-half  what  it  is  in  Liverpool  or  New  York— ^  a  ^rrel  of  196  pounds  just  now. 
Tea,  sugar,  and  coffee  about  the  same  as  in  England  or  New  York.  Clothing  and  house 
rent  about  double  the  English  rates,  and  about  the  same  as  in  New  York.  Ail  the  foregoing 
rates  are  in  gold. 

Question  3.  **  Is  mining  more  profitable  than  fanning  7** 

Answer.  This  question  is  one  still  more  difficult  to  answer.  Farming  has  lately  acquired 
a  fixed  chrracter.  The  fine  qualities  of  wheat  and  fiour  which  California  yields — the  vast 
quantities  of  wool,  of  butter,  of  fruit  and  wine,  and  the  high  prices  these  products  realize  in 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  have  latterly  decided  great  numbers  of  our  population  to  go  mto 
fanning.  One  only  drawback  which  farming  in  California  will  ever  experience,  and  that 
will  occasionally  arise  from  long  seasons  of  drought. 

The  last  three  years  the  seasons  were  very  well  mixed  with  rains  about  tho  time  they  were 
wanted,  and  sunshine  when  wanted ;  and  our  farmers  have  had  splendid  crops  and  obtained 
high  prices.  About  four  years  ago  there  was  a  long  drought  and  a  cattle  famine  was  expor 
rienced.  Flour  ran  up  to  very  high  rates,  and  there  was  much  suffering  among  the  working 
people.  This  has  passed  away  and  is  forgotten  in  our  present  prosperity,  but  it  is  well  for 
all  immigrants  facing  to  this  country  to  be  made  aware  of  these  things. 

We  have,  in  general,  about  seven  months  of  the  year  when  there  does  not  fsM  a  drop  of  rain, 
yet  vegetation  is  nourished  by  copious  dews.    Then  we  have  four  or  five  months  when  it 

Eours  down  plenteously,  and  this  rain  it  is  that  brings  us  the  means  to  obtain  the  food  that 
es  intact  in  the  earth,  and  enables  our  miners  to  wash  Uie  day  and  sand  that  contains  the 
gold  dust. 

The  total  produce  of  our  gold  and  silver  mines  may  be  set  at  (50,000,000  to  (60,000,000 
a  year.  Our  farming  and  general  agricultural  products  will  very  soon,  if  they  do  not  now, 
foot  up  to- $50,000,000  worth  a  year.  The  value  of  the  wheat  and  flour  shipped  from  Cali- 
ibmia  since  I4st  harvest  comes  up  to  $9,000,000 ;  and  as  fast  as  good  ships  come  into  the 
harbor  they  are  engaged  to  take  out  wheat  and  fiour,  wool,  hides,  &c.  The  general  demand 
for  all  sorts  of  mechanics  in  this  city,  and  throughout  the  State,  was  never  better.  The 
wages,  as  we  have  said,  range :  For  Chinamen,  $1  a  day ;  common  laborers,  $'i  a  day ; 
skilled  mechanics  $3  to  $4  a  day — some  of  superior  skiU,  $5  a  day ;  female  servants,  $15  to 
$25  a  month,  and  board ;  farm  laborers,  $30  a  month,  and  board.  All  these  prices  are  gold, 
and  all  our  dealings  here  are  managed  on  a  gold  basis. 

Question  4.  '*  ijre  there  any  diseases  pecmlar  to  California?*' 

Answer.  The  climate  of  Califomia  is  the  most  healthful  to  be  found  in  the  world.  It  is 
eouable  all  the  year  round.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  50^  to  90^  throughout  the  State. 
We  lay  from  32^  to  42°  north  latitude.  We  have  neither  frost  nor  snow,  except  on  the  high 
moontains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  some  of  the  mountains  in  the  Coast  range.  The  only 
drawback  to  health  is  experienced  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines,  where  the  water  is  over- 
strongly  Impregnated  wiu  mineral  matter,  which  generates  affue  and  peculiar  fevers ;  but  in 
the  apicnltural  re^ons  the  people  live  on  from  year  to  year  their  whole  lives  without  exp6- 
riencmg  a  day*s  sickness,  and  the  children  multiply  in  numbers  and  develop  in  symmetry 
and  beauty  beyond  those  of  any  race  on  the  face  of^the  globe. 

Next  to  the  employments  under  the  head  of  ''ordinary  agriculture**  is  the  vine  culture, 
which  is  peculiar  to  Califomia ;  its  vines  and  wines  are  now  celebrated  all  over  the  world. 
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But  a  few  years  ago  it  was  not  supposed  the  vine  woiild  flourish  anywhere  but  in  the  south- 
ern region  and  Los  Angeles.  Latterly,  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  it  will  flourish 
ill  the  acclivities  around  the  mining  camp  as  well  as  amid  the  sheep-walks  and  pastoral  plains 
and  valleys ;  that  whether  it  is  pressed  into  whie  or  distilled  into  brandy,  it  will  reward  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  ltd  cultivation.  The  California  wines  begin  to  make  their  way  in  the 
New  York  market,  and  each  new  year  will  confer  on  their  quality  more  richness  and  more 
reputation. 

The  grape  vines  of  California,  when  five  years  old,  yield  plenteously ;  one  has  only  to  own 
half  dozen  acres,  well  planted  with  vines  of  that  age,  to  realize  a  lite-long  indep^ence.  In 
a  few  years  from  the  present  time,  the  wine  and  silk  of  California  will  form  some  of  the  lead- 
incr  articles  of  its  export 

The  fruits  of  Caliiornia  are  now  so  rich  and  plentiful  that  the  fanners  begin  to  dry,  and 
press,  and  ship  them  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  from  whence,  but  a  very  few  years  ago,  we 
imported  dried  fruits,  flour,  &-c. 

The  raising  of  the  silk-worm  has  been  commenced  in  California,  and  has  succeeded.  It 
is  proven  that  the  climate  is  (juite  as  favorable  as  that  of  France  or  Italy  for  this  branch  of 
industry.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  start  a  silk  factory.  The  success  of  this  cxperi 
ment  will  lead  to  national  results  by  and  by.  We  shall  soon  come  to  the  raising  of  tobacco, 
beet  root,  and  manufacture  of  beet  and  cane  sugar,  cotton,  flax,  linen,  hemp,  and  hops,  for 
all  of  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  fitted.  Some  cotton  has  been  raised  m  the 
southern  parts  of  the  State  in  a  desultory  way,  but  the  soil  awaits  the  enterprising  hands  of 
toiling  men  to  bring  about  those  greftt  results  from  the  vast  and  varied  material  that  sleeps 
neglected  in  the  soil,  and  hovers  over  us  in  the  overhanging  climate. 

We  are  building  smcdl  coastine  schooners  of  50  to  200  tons.  All  those  craft  are  weU 
employed  in  carrying  lumber,  coal,  and  the  produce  of  the  fields  into  market,  and  latterly 
f  roups  of  those  small  craft  have  gone  fishing  for  cod  in  the  North  Pacific  with  great  success. 
The  salmon  and  other  fish  caught  in  our  waters  are  certainly  the  b^st  in  the  world. 

Our  progress  in  manufacture  is  infantine  and  rude.  Three  or  four  woollen  mills  and  one 
cotton  factory  are  all  that  California  can  boast  of,  but  these  are  doing  well,  and  in  good  time 
others  will  start.  Our  tanneries  are  numerous  in  city  and  country,  and  their  manufactures 
well  liked  and  in  good  demand.  We  should  say  the  business  is  healthy,  with  fair  profits. 
Soap  and  candle  factories  are  experimenting  on  the  native  tallow  and  beeswax  of  the  country 
— this  is  the  land  for  bees  and  honey. 

They  have  beg^  one  factory  for  making  boots  and  shoes,  and  so  far  it  is  prosperous, 
employing  two  hundred  hands.  There  is  room  here  for  many  paper  and  flour  mills.  We 
have  two  glass  factories,  on  a  small  scale,  doing  well,  and  any  number  of  iron  foundries,  all 
at  fall  work.  There  has  been  a  glove  factory  lately  started,  and  is  doing  well ;  also  a  rude 
pottery- ware  factory.  We  want  half  a  dozen  hat  factories,  in  which  the  hat  from  the  founda- 
tion would  be  made,  trimmed  and  finished.  We  have  plenty  of  printers  and  an  abundance 
of  newspapers.  The  population  of  San  Francisco  is  about  120,000.  We  have  eight  mom 
ing  and  evening  newspapers,  and  12  or  15  weeklies.  We  have  a  score  of  banks,  15  insu- 
rance companies,  any  number  of  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  public  schools.  About  half 
the  population  are  native-bom*  Americans  from  the  Atlantic  States  ;  the  other  half  is  divided 
among  the  Germans,  Irish,  French,  Spanish,  Chinese,  and  negroes.  The  Jews  have  two 
synagogues,  the  Roman  Catholics  eight  churches,  and  the  Protestants  a  dozen  or  so.  Take 
them  as  a  whole,  they  are  the  most  hospitable  and  generous  crowd  of  citizens  to  be  found  in 
any  seaport  round  the  whole  earth.  No  man  nor  woman  will  be  suffered  to  want  food  here, 
and  no  industrious  man  nor  woman  need  be  afraid  of  casting  their  destiny  in  the  fertile  grazing 
lands  of  California. 

We  hope  these  few  hints  on  our  new  and  growing  State  will  be  useful.    The  worst  time  for 
travelling  through  our  interior  districts  are  the  winter  and  spring  months,  when  ^e  roads 
are  softened  by  the  rains.    Rains  usually  begin  in  December  and  continue  down  to  April. 
We  remain,  respectfully, 

H.  A.  COBB,  PrcsidenL 

THOMAS  MOONEY,  Fiu  President 

J.  W.  MoKENZIE,  Secretary. 

San  Francisco,  October  29,  1867. 
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Tdbidar  statement  of  receipts  and  eji^ports  of  agricidtural  products  at  San  Fran- 
^  Cisco f  CcUtfomiajfrom  June,  1860,  to  JuLy^  1867. 


RECEIPTS. 


Tear. 


1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

Totals 


Floor. 


barrels. 

12-2, 809 

111.269 

'  149,825 

99,298 

61,670 

167, 316 

301,449 


Wheat. 


100-26.  sacks. 
2, 164, 320 
1,451,465 
1,890,777 
1,843,840 
509, 163 
2,138.442 
5, 214, 196 


1, 013, 636 


15, 212, 203 


Barlej. 


lOO'lb,  sacks 
671,414 
612, 014 
435, 945 
623,263 
415,914 
984, 208 
767, 9:38 


4, 510, 699 
« 


Oats. 


1004b.  sacks. 
305, 208 
343, 803 
172, 896 
304,504 
255, 839 
3<i2, 528 
326,119 


2, 030, 902 


Wool. 


Pounds, 
3,721,  ;)98 
5,990,300 
6,268,480 
7,435,670 
8, 8r39, 931 
7,851,629 
*7, 166, 680 


47, 334, 688 


*  To  Aagtuit  L 
EXPORTS. 


Tear. 


1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1665 

1866 

1867 

Totals 


Flour. 


Barrels. 
197, 181 
191,652 
144,882 
152, 633 
91,479 
279, 554 
485,337 


1,452,718 


Wheat. 


lOO-lb.  sacks. 
1,529,924 
851,844 
1,043,652 
1,071,292 
25, 360 
1,039,518 
3, 636, 194 


9, 197, 784 


Barley. 


lOO-lb.  sacks. 

339,537 

188,619 

49,809 

40, 260 

13,920 

349,994 

142, 157 


1,124,296 


Oats. 


lOO-lb.  sacks. 

116,462 

154,587 

39,985 

91, 082 

3,389 

113,961 

88,331 


607,797 


Wool. 


Pounds. 
3,721,998 
5, 990, 300 
5, 268, 480 
5, 935, 670 
6,549,931 
4,662,129 
2,104,000 


34, 232, 508 


Cotmtries  to  which  exported  during  the  year  1867. 


Bestinatioo. 


KewTork 

Great  Britain 

China 

Japan , 

Hawaiian  Islands 
Sritish  Colombia 

lulezico 

Aostralia......  . 

£io  do  Jan^o. . 
Other  cotintiies.. 

Totals 


Floor. 


Barrels. 

201,478 

38,921 

69,270 

1,410 

4,171 

1,676 

3,149 

1,1650 

22,669 

40,732 


385,126 


Wheat 


100-26.  sacks. 

510,784 

3,131,55a 

151, 124 

544 

366 

2,950 

10 

172,069 


58,546 


4, 027, 946 


Barley. 


100-26.  sacks. 

27,625 
2,797 
1,700 

28,579 
1,763 
7,788 
2,130 

70,892 


1,223 


143, 497 


Oats. 


100-26.  sacks. 


83 
3,544 
2,700 
2,487 
565 
187 
1,281 


196 


11,043 


Wool. 


Pounds. 
2,758,000 


2, 758, 009 

i 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  1867-'68.* 

The  total  population  of  tbe  city,  August  1,  1867,  is  estimated  at  131,100.  The  cstimite 
for  1858  was  83,223,  showing  an  increase  in  eight  years  of  47,877.  The  particulars  of  the 
estimate  for  1867  are  as  follows : 

White  males  over  21,  names  in  tbe  present  volume « 45,000 

White  females  over  18,  estimated 27,000 

White  males  under  21  and  females  under  18.  estimated 40,000 

White  males,  names  refused,  and  foreigners,  estimated 4,000 

Chinese,  male  and  female 3,600 

Colored,  male  and  female ^ 2,500 

Total  permanent  population , 122,100 

To  which  should  be  added  a  lar^  element  of  our  population  known  as  **  floating,*' 
which  consists  of:  1st.  Transient  boarders,  &c.,  at  hotels,  boarding-houses,  £c 
2d.  Soldiers  at  the  fortifications  in  the  harbor.  3d.  Persons  engaged  in  navi- 
gating the  bay,  who  claim  the  city  as  their  residence.  4th.  A  large  number  of 
persons  who  nave  n6  permanent  place  of  abode,  together  amounting  to  about.. .      9,000 


^ 


Total  population 131,100 


The  school  census  of  July,  I8b7,  gives  the  number  of  children  under  15  years  at  34,710. 
The  number  of  males  between  15  and  21,  and  females  between  15  and  18,  is  estimated  at 
5,290,  making  the  aggregate  40,000  of  all  ages. 

Improtembnts  of  the  Year  Past.— The  number  of  buildings  erected  in  San  Frandsoo 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  is  1,050,  of  which  340  are  of  brick ;  total  in  the  city 
and  county,  17,368,  of  which  3,857  are  of  brick.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvements 
during  the  same  period  is  nearly  $9,000, 000.  The  sales  of  real  estate  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  present  vear  exceed  $10,000,000.  The  operations  of  the  department  of  streets  and 
highways,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  show  an  expenditure  exceeding  $1,000,000. 

The  cost  of  a  number  of  the  principal  new  buildings  is  thus  given :  Bank  of  California, 
$275,000;  Mercantile  Library,  $110,000;  Merchants'  Exchange,  $190,000 ;  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance,  $45,000;  Pacific  Insurance,  $80,000;  Merchants"  Mutual  Insurance,  $60,000; 
Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan,  $65,000;  Murphy,  Grant  &  Co.'s  four-stonr  iron-fronted  brick 
block,  $170,000;  enlargement  and  improvements  Lick  House,  $175,000;  Dr.  Scudder's 
church,  $64,000;  Trinity  church,  $75,000;  St.  Joseph's,  Catholic,  $18,000;  Tehema  street 
school-house,  $26,000  r  almshoQSiB,  $60,000;  Oriental  buildings,  $200,000;  additions  to  Occi- 
dentai  Hotel,  $125,000;  Blauding  &  Prin^le's  block,  $70,000;  Ellis'^  block,  $65,000;  Bran- 
nan's  new  building,  $60,000;  Sav^nes  Umon  building,  $50,000;  Hay  ward's  building,  comer 
California  and  L«idesdorff,  $90,000;  Morrow's  building,  California,  near  Mon^mery, 
$50,000 ;  Tucker's  building,  $45,000. 

Streets  and  Sewers. — The  total  expenditure  in  tbe  department  of  streets  and  highways 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  amounts  to  $1,009,883  85,  viz :  For  grading  1,191,2^7 
cubic  yards,  st  a  cost  of  $327,333 :  paving  166,083  square  feet  cobble-stone  and  236,005  square 
feet  Nicholson,  together,  $117,594;  brick  sewers,  21,203  lineal  feel^  $166,745;  plankixig^, 
2,571,083  feet,  $96,897;  sidewalks,  69,925  front  feet,  $96,154 ;  cross  walks,  6,296  feet,  and 
curbs,  19,193  feet,  together,  $47,423;  macadamizing,  1,560,119  square  feet,  $117,272;  red- 
wood sewers,  12,137  feet,  $49,578.  The  entire  cost  of  street  work  from  July  1, 1856,  to  June 
30,  1867,  is  $5,439,287.  The  total  length  of  sewers  constructed  from  Jnljr  1,  1856,  to  Jane 
30,  1867,  is  165,583  lineal  feet,  or  neariy  30  miles  of  sewerage.  TheprincipsJi  improTements 
have  been  the  grading  of  McAlister  street,  from  Larkin  to  f^Umore ;  Tenth  street  from  Mar- 
ket to  Howard:  Townsend  street;  between  Third  and  Fourth;  Brannan  street,  between 
Second  and  Third ;  Fillmore  street,  from  Sacramento  to  Pacific ;  Clay  street,  from  Jones  to 
Leavenworth ;  O'Farrell  street,  from  Larkin  to  Polk ;  California  street,  ^m  Polk  to  Franklin ; 
Fulton  street,  from  Buchanan  to  Fillmore ;  Van  Ness  avenue,  from  Bush  to  Geary ;  Franklin 
street, -from  Ellis  to  Turk;  Main  street,  from  Mission  to  Folsom;  Fourth  street,  between 
Brannan  and  Townsend ;  Tavlor  street,  between  Broadway  and  Vallejo ;  Spear  street,  from 
Harrison  to  Folsom,  and  Bnsn  street,  from  Larkin  to  Cemetery  avenue. 

Water  Front  Improvements.— The  work  of  constructing  a  seawall  for  the  protection 
of  the  city  front  and  better  accommodation  of  shipping  has  been  commenced  during  tbe  past 
year.  It  will  be  8,336  feet  in  length  when  completed.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  $^,462,470,  or 
|295  37-^  per  linear  foot  It  is  to  be  constructed  of  solid  granite,  eight  feet  thick  at  base  and 
six  feet  at  top,  resting  on  a  broad  embankment  of  rocks  and  cement. 

The  new  dry  dock,  nearly  completed,  at  Hunter's  Point,  about  four  miles  southeast  from 
Folsom  street  wharf,  is  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises  ever  undertaken  by  private 
citizens.  This  work  was  commenced  in  September,  1866,  and  is  expected  to  be  ooinpleted 
by  the  close  of  the  present  year^  The  dimensions  of  the  dock  are  465  fciet  long  by  m  foe^ 

*  Compiled  from  Langley's  City  Directoiy. 
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wide  on  the  rarfaoe,  and  400  ftet  long  bj  80  feet  wide  on  tho  bottom,  and  of  sufficient  depth 
to  {wrmit  yeseels  drawiofc  22  feet  of  water  to  float  in  it  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  great  exca- 
yation  has  been  cat  out  of  solid  rock.  The  materials  extracted  have  been  sufficient  to  cover 
]0  50-Tara  lots  of  the  adjoining  swamp  land  to  a  depth  to  brinr  them  up  to  the  grade  of  the 
citj.  The  whole  front  of  the  dock  will  be  covered  with  solid  blocks  ot  cut  granite,  13,000 
square  yards  of  which  have  been  bfought  from  the  quarries  at  Rocklin,  Sacramento  county, 
for  that  purpose.  Powerful  engines,  pumps,  and  every  necessary  arrangement  for  rendering 
the  works  complete  have  been  constructed,  the  whole  cost  of  which  will  exceed  ( 1,200,000. 

The  Merchants'  Diy  Dock  Company  have  completed  a  floating  apparatus,  calculated  to 
sustain  vessels  of  1,000  tons  burden.    This  dock  cost  $60,000. 

The  Union  Lumber  Association  are  constructing  a  dock  near  Beale  street,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $150,000.  This  association  has  expended  $185,000  in  the  construction  of 
wharves  and  other  improvements  on  lands  adjoining  the  new  wharf  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  improvements  made  and  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  this  latter 
company  nave  quite  changed  the  topography  of  the  western  front  of  the  city.  This  company 
owns  the  block  of  overflowed  land  bounded  by  First,  Second,  Townsend,  and  Brannan  streets, 
about  12  50-vara  lots.  Thevhave  constructed  wharves,  which  have  required  1,200  piles, 
3,000,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber,  35  tons  of  iron  bolts,  and  300,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  to 
complete.  They  erected  a  two-story  brick  warehouse,  195  feet  deep  bv  230  feet  wide,  cut 
down  hills  and  nlled  np  swamps  to  such  an  extent  that  what  had  been  the  most  useless  por- 
tion of  the  city  front  has  become  the  centre  of  an  extensive  business.  Hundreds  of  men  and 
teams  are  at  present  engaged  euttilig  down  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  and  filling  un  the  shallow 
bay  with  the  materials,  extending  the  area  of  tho  citv  hundreds  of  feet  over  wnat  had  been 
uaeless  territory.    The  erection  of  several  large  warehouses  is  contemplated  in  the  vicinity. 

Markets  and  Bolliko  MiLLS.~The  new  California  Market,  extending  from  California 
to  Pine  streets,  was  commenoed  and  has  been  completed  during  the  past  year.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  improvements  in  the  city,  being  centrally  located  md  most  conveniently 
airanged.  It  is  a  most  substantial  structure,  with  elegant  iron  fronts  on  each  of  these  streets, 
resting  on  a  solid  cut-granile  basement.  It  cost  about  $200,000.  Anothe»exteneive  market, 
which  cost  about  $60,000,  has  been  built  on  Howard  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 

Among  the  new  branches  of  manufacture  introduced  during  the  past  year  the  Pacific  Roll- 
ing MiUs  holds  a  prominent  position.  It  is  located  at  Potrero  Point,  and  has  been  fitted  up 
with  every  requisite  for  manufacturing  iron  bars  and  rods  of  any  shape  or  form,  from  a  \ 
inch  up  to  36  inches  in  diameter,  including  railroad  iron  of  all  descriptions.  These  works 
coet  $1,000,000. 

Real  Estate.— Statistics  in  the  office  of  the  city  and  county  assessor  place  the  value  of 
OUT  real  estate  improvements  for  the  pait  fiscal  year  at  $58,000,000.  The  number  of  sales 
of  property  made  for  the  12  months  ending  July  31,  1867,  was  5,213,  at  a  valuation  of 
$]5l3»,l96.  The  above  figures  include  omy  the  sales  recorded.  The  prices  paid  at  the 
Beidman  sale  would  swell  the  total  to  nearly  $I6»000,000. 

£OOCATIONAL  FACr8.«^There  are  34,710  white  children  under  15  years  of  age  in  the  city. 
Our  invenile  population  has  increased  nearly  300  per  cent,  in  seven  years.  The  average 
nmnher  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  public  schools  June  30,  1867,  was  nearlv  11,000.  Eight 
new  school-houses  were  erwted  during  Uie  year.  The  disbursements  of  the  school  depMt- 
BMBt  of  the  public  school  fund  upon  the  assessment  roll  of  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $320,%8  88 
— eligbtly  within  the  receipts.  Basing  the  amount  of  taxes  for  the  benefit  $80,000,000,  at 
the  school  tax  rate  of  35  cents  on  each  $100,  the  amount  raised  from  this  source  the  present 
year  will  Im^  $280,000;  apportionment  of  the  State  school  fund,  $60,000 ;  poll  taxes,  $2,500 : 
dog  taZf  $l,(X)0;  rent  of  sehool  property,  $600;  evening  schools,  $200.  Total  revenue  for 
the  present  y^r,  $344,300. 

The  whole  number  of  prirate  educational  institutions  in  San  Francisco  is  about  70,  with 
an  aggregate  attendance,  including  students  at  the  difierent  colleges,  of  4,250.  Of  this  num- 
ber 12  are  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  denomination,  and  the  regular  aggregate  attend- 
ance upon  the  same  is  over  3,400. 

There  are  21  schools  connected  with  the  Protestant  Sunday' School  Union.  The  average 
attendance  at  these  schools  is  4,340 ;  other  Protestant  schools,  2,405 ;  Catholic  schools,  3,600 ; 
Hebrew,  690.  Total  who  receive  religious  instructions  on  the  Sabbath  day  in  this  city, 
1J,035.  Libraries-^number  of  volumes  Sabbath  School  Union,  19,927;  other  Protestant 
schools,  12,000 ;  Catholic  schools,  6,000.  Total  number  of  volumes  in  Sabbath  schools  in 
this  city,  (Hebrew  not  included,)  37,927. 

New  MAHUPACrrOABB. — Among  the 'most  prominent  of  the  branches  of  industry  put  in 
operation  are  the  Pacific  Woollen  Mills,  located  at  the  Mission,  manufacturing  knit  goods  of 
ah  descripUons  at  the  rate  of  $500,000  annually,  and  employing  neariy  400  persons ;  the 
Golden  Citv  Chemical  Works,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  and  manufacturing  a  great 
variety  of  chemicals  and  medicinal  extracts ;  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works,  manufacturing 
both  white  and  colored  ghissware  to  the  extent  of  $150,000  a  year,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Linseed  Oil  and  Paint  Works,  with  capacity  to  supply  the  entire  wants  of  the  coast.  These, 
with  minor  enteiprisee  inaugurated  during  the  same  period,  hi^ve  absorbed  more  than  $3,000,*000 
capital,  and  will  turn  out  manufactures  to  half  that  amount  annually.  The  most  prominent 
of  the  enterprises  yet  unfinished  is  the  Pacific  Boiling  Mills,  which  promises  to  be  in  snc- 
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cesflitil  operation  within  tlie  next  twelve  months.  This  establfshnient  is  mnch  needed,  both 
to  do  away  with  the  importation  of  a  vast  amount  of  mannfactnred  metals  and  to  stimulate 
new  braDches  of  labor  by  famishing  supplies  of  home  materials  which  are  required  to  make 
them  successful.  The  large  capital  of  these  mills,  and  their  contemplated  extensive  scope  of 
^manufecture  in  copper  as  well  as  in  iron,  promise  to  do  more  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
'State  in  these  metals  than  all  similar  enterprises  now  in  eperation  combined. 

General  Manufacturimo  Items.-— The  pecuniary  results  of  all  the  manufiictnring  inter- 
ests in  this  city  for  the  past  year  are  favorably  rpported.  The  sugar  and  pe^oleum  factories 
are  alone  complained  of  as  being  less  successful  than  in  former  years.  The  Pioneer  and 
Mission  Woollen  Mills  manufactured  for  the  year  ending  Jun^,  1866,  goods  to  the  value  of 
$899,734.  The  Mission  mills  alone  turned  out,  with  425  hands,  80,000  pairs  of  blankets, 
125,000  yards  of  broadcloth  and  cassimere,  500,000  yards  of  flannel  and  cloaking,  besides  a 
quantitv  of  shawls ;  the  whole  consuming  2,000,000  of  wool.  The  Pacific  Woollen  Mills 
will  maJce  up  into  knit  woollen  goods  this  year  500,000  pounds  of  fine  wool.  Mayer  &>  Sons' 
cotton  wadding,  batting,  and  twine  works  can  turn  out  2,000  pounds  of  wadding  and  batting 
per  day.  The  cotton  they  use  is  imported  chiefly  from  Tahiti  and  Mexican  ports.  The  Pacific 
Cordage  Factorv  turned  out  last  year  2,000,000  pounds  of  cordage.  The  rope-walk  is  1,500 
feet  long,  and  the  works  altogether  employ  47  men  constantly.  The  Pioneer  Woollen  Mills, 
during  mst  year,  employed  350  hands,  and  made  30,000  pairs  of  blankets,  60,000  yards  of 
broadcloths,  tweeds,  and  cassimeree,  and  375,000  yards  of  flannels,  which  consumed  1,300,000 
pounds  of  choice  wool.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  flannels  manuiiactnred  is  made  up  at 
once  into  shirts,  the  company  employing  60  sewing  machines  in  that  and  other  work  con- 
nected with  their  manu&ctures. 

There  are  three  manufactories  of  acids  and  other  chemicals  in  the  city,  which  supply  the 
assay  <^ces  and  mint  on  this  coast.  The  Phoenix  Oil  Works  have  a  refining  capacity  of  400 
gallons  per  day.  Mallon  '&  Co.'s  glass-cutting  works  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $6,000 
m  1866.  The  Pacific  Saw  Works  turned  out  manufactures  valued  at  over  |3, 000,000.  Dana*s 
neat-foot  oil  works  turned  out  33,997  pounds  of  fflue  and  5,007  gallons  of  oU.  Cameron, 
Whittier  &  Co.  made  mirrors  to  the  value  of  $18,000.  Zech  made  12  pianos  last  year,  of 
an  average  value  of  $450,  using  native  ash,  laurd,  and  other  domestic  woods.  John  Mayer 
made  two  laiige  organs  of  go^  quality.  The  glass  manufactures  of  the  year  aggregated 
$80,000.      . 

There  are  11  extensive  flour  mills  in  the  city,  which  exported  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  136,958  barrels  of  flour  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Eight  mills  turned  out  last  -year 
an  aggregate  of  247,708  barrels,  besides  large  quantities  of  other  meals.  Eight  saw-mills 
turned  out  8,950,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  principal  foundries  and!machine  shops  located  iu  this  dty  have 
turned  out  machinery  for  the  |>ropul8ion  of  1,000  ton  vessels,  stationerv  engines,  batteries 
of  heavy  guns,  the  most  poweri'ul  quartz-crushing  machinery,  saw  and  floor  mills,  and  for  a 
multiplicity  of  business  not  needed  to  mention.  With  the  exception  of  the  raw  materials 
used  for  castings  and  machinery,  the  foundries  of  the  State  have  rendered  its  people  inde- 
pendent of  other  countries  and  given  profitable  employment,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  several 
thousands  of  persons.  At  the  present  time  there  are  14  laige  foundries  and  machine  shmis, 
some  of  which  have  nosuperioTB  anywhere  in  excellence  of  work  and  adaptation  of  materials 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  During  the  year  1866  these  foundries,  with  some  ^w 
smaller  ones,  emploved  1,018  men,  using  6,921  tons  pig  iron,  1,448  tons  bar  and  rod  iron, 
1,027  tons  sheet  and  boiler  iron,  and  110  tons  rivets.  Several  of  these  establishments  have 
extensive  boiler  shops  eonnected  with  them. 

The  three  sugar  refineries  in  this  eity  have  a  canacity  nearly  doable  the  local  oonsumption. 
One  establishment  alone  has  a  capacity  to  refine  120,000  pounds  dally.  Altogether  about  900 
men  are  employed  in  these  refineries.  Twen^  thousand  boxes  of  maocaronland  paste  were 
made  by  one  firm  last  year.  Another  house  made  3,000  gross  of  yeast  powders.  About 
24,000  brooms  were  maaulactured.  Wooden  ware  and  box  manufacturing  is  extensive  and 
profitable.  The  new  linseed  oil  works  can  crush  4,000  pounds  seed  per  week.  Two  firms 
nave  made  5,000  billiard  tables  in  this  city  in  16  years.  During  1866  they  employed  12  men 
and  made  70  tables,  worth  $480  each. 

The  products  of  several  other  manufoctories  mav  thus  be  condensed:  Ten  soap  establish- 
ments, 2,831,419  pounds;  three  match  factories,  250,000  gross ;  fLre  tanneries,  1^400  hides, 
615  doxen  calf  and  515  kip  skins ;  hose  and  belting,  6,000  feet  hose,  $7,000  worth  of  belting, 
and  400  dozen  horse  collars ;  boots  and  shoes,  total  manufactures,  $750,000,  employing  about 
500  men ;  type  foundiy  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum ;  24  breweries,'  of  whidi  17  turned 
Qui  76,602  barrels  of  beer;  furniture  establishments  employ  over  300  men  and  turned  oat 
about  $800,000  worth  of  furniture ;  800  cigar  miners,  employed  by  100  firms,  turn  out  nearly 
3,000,000  cigars  a  month;  the  clothing  manufacturers  employ  700  persons  and  turned  out 
last  year  $1,500,000  worth  of  goods ;  So  firms  are  engaged  in  making  carriages  and  wagons. 

Trade  Fluctuations.— A  gemeral  table  of  the  fluctuatiotts  of  trade  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  business  in  this  city  has  increased  from  5,300  in  1862  to  6,942  in  1867. 
Only  the  leading  branches  of  trade  are  included  m  this  table.  Of  those  in  business  in  1862 
only  3,956  are  still  found  in  existing  tiade  circles.  The  yearly  changes  among  snudl  dealefs 
will  not  fall  short  of  40  per  cent  per  annum. 
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IfmocVAL  FmAHCBfl.— The  tot^l  awimme«l  for  1886-'e7  ie  |06,7OO,397.  Of  this  yaltia- 
tion  $53,485,421  is  assigned  to  real  estate,  an^  $43,^14,976  to  pcnnonal  property.  Tho  total 
of  State,  city,  aod  eoanty  taxes  is  |3  10  on  eaeh  |iOO.  The  amonnt  aosohxtely  collected  on 
is  mach  less  than  tha  araregste  valuations  for  the  last  two  yearrs.  In  186&-*66  it  was 
12^730,719  personal  agaimsk  |39,775,500  assessed,  and  $45,436,9*24  real  estate  against 
$49. 138,027  assessed ;  in  aU,  $6J8,ie7,643  collected  on  against  $88,913,527  assessed. 

The  city  expenditures  for  1865-%6  ware  $1,437,281  90,  whieh  amonnt  was  divided  as 
follows:  Cnnent  expenses,  $916,9.34  45;  permanent  improvements,  $90,995  90;  interest, 
1256,198  38;  redaction  of  debt,  $154,055;  old  claims,  $19,097  47.  The  expenditures  for 
]866-*67  are  thus  stated:  Current  expenses,  $989,285  05;  permanent  improvements, 
$183,073  75;  interest,  $213,353  06;  redaction  of  debt,  $354,686  82;  old  daims,  $71,166  66: 
total,  $1,766,565  34.    increase  this  year,  $329,284  14. 

The  total  revenue  for  l865-'66  was  $1,624,406  06.  That  for  1866**67  was  $1,841,753  96, 
showing  an  increase  of  $217,345  90.  The  revenue  is  derived  tins  year  as  follows :  Taxes, 
$1,482,476  31 ;  State  and  county  licenses,  $96,901  50 ;  municipal  tieenses,  $31,762  50;  sale 
of  bonds,  $125,965  38;  other  soarces,  $107,647  97. 

The  bonded  debt  Mgpegates  $4,746,667,  bearing  interest  at  from  6  to  10  per  cent.  The 
annual  sinking  fond  is  about  $198,500.  The  bonds  in  aid  of  the  Padfie  railroad  alone 
amount  to  $650,000,  bearing  7  por  cent,  interest 

Clocate  of  Caufoskia.— "The  following  interesting  and  instractiye  obser- 
yatiofns  on  the  olimate  of  California  are  from  the  proof-sheets  of  a  forthcoming 
work  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Cromse,  soon  to  be  issaed  by  Messrs. 
H.  H.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  of  San  Frandsco : 

The  Yariett  op  Cumate.— There  an  essentially  two  dimates  in  California,  the  land 
climate  and  the  sea  climate.  The  latter  derives  its  low  temperature  from  the  ocean,  the  water 
of  which  aloo^  the  coast  stands  at  from  5SP  to  45<^  all  the  year  round.  The  evenness  of  the 
ocean  temperature  is  owing  to  a  steady  current  from  the  north,  which  is  accompanied  also 
by  winds  m  the  same  direction  during  the  entire  summer  season,  or  rather  from  April  to 
October,  inclusiTe.  Almost  daily  during  tins  period  a  deluge  of  cold,  damp  air,  of  the  same 
tempsEature  as  the  oeean  over  which  it  has  passed,  is  pound  upon  the  land.  It  is  mostly 
laden  with  mist,  in  dense  clouds,  which  it  deposits  at  tiie  foot, hills  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
highlands,  or  cairifls  a  short  distance  into  toe  hiterior,  wherever  theie  is  a  break  in  the  land 
wall. 

The  land  cfiraate  is  as  nearly  as  poenble  the  opposite  in  eveir  respect  In  snmmar  and 
atamntn  it  is  hot  and  diy.  It  undeigoes  various  modifications  from  the  configuration  of  the 
snrfooe  of  the  earth.  Even  the  mountains,  which  retain  the  snow  till  a  late  period,  present 
a  high  temperature  in  the  middle  of  the  dav,  and  the  presence  of  the  snow  on  their  summits 
in  June  is  owing  to  the  great  mass  wiuch  has  aocumulated  on  them  rather  than  to  cold 
weather. 

A  large  district  of  tenitory  lies  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  climates,  and  subject  to 
their  joint  influence.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  valleys  surrounding  the  bay  of  San  Fiancisco, 
and  pezketrating  into  the  interior  in  every  direction.  There  is  no  climate  in  the  world  more 
delightful  than  these  valleys  enjoy,  and  no  territory  more  ijroductive.  While  the  ocean 
prevents  the  contiguous  land  from  being  scorched  in  summer,  it  also  prevents  it  from  being 
nozen  in  winter.  Hence  ice  and  snow  are  not  eommon  in  the  ocean  olimate.  The  difiEuenee 
in  temperstifre  is  comparatively  slight  between  winter  and  summer. 

The  cold  of  winter  in  the  interior  is  not  intense,  even  on  mountain  elevations,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tier  of  counties  in  the  extreme  north.  Its  degree  depends  much,  however, 
on  the  altitude  of  the  locality.  The  severity  of  winter  is  due,  not  to  extreme  cold  in  any  part 
of  California*  but  to  violent  and  prolonged  snoWHstorms  in  one  section,  and  cold  and  prolonged 
rains  in  the  others. 

It  is  interesting  to  cast  the  eye  over  the  map  of  the  State,  and  trace  out  climatic  modifica- 
tions as  governedby  topography.  Firet,  look  at  the  long  range  of  coast,  the  slope  of  which,  as 
far  back  as  Uie  firet  mountan  wall,  is  under  the  control  of  the  ocean,  and  has  the  most  uniform 
of  dimates.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  territory,  the  only  part  of  the  State  preserved  from  dessica- 
tion  in  summer  by  daily  showere  of  mist,  and  therefore  admirablv  adapted  to  daiiy  purposes. 
Then  surv^  the  counties  bordering  on  the  great  bay,  Sonoma,  Napa,  Solano,  Centre  Costa, 
Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Mateo,  bonrowing  one-half  their  climate  from  the  ocean,  and 
the  other  half  from  the  interior ;  Inexhaustible  in  agricultural  resounses,  and  forming  the 
^XBOBij  of  the  Pacific  The  Pajaro  and  some  other  valleys  frirther  south,  to  whieh  the  sea 
^iwinds  gain  access,  belong  to  the  same  svstem,  and  those  also  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaq^,  akhongh  in  a  lesser  decree,  being  further  removed  from  the  ocean.  Then  regard 
^lie  mountain  range,  with  its  countless  little  valleys,  buried  up  with  snow  in  winter,  bursting 
CsmQi  into  a  parmse  with  the  spring,  and  converted  into  furnaces  by  the  summer's  sun,  and 
jret  luxuriant  with  all  kinds  of  delicious  fruits.  In  this  section  are  concenttated  the  mining 
sxBtensts.  FinaUy,  view  the  southern  section,  embracing  one-fourth  of  tiie  State,  removed 
Alike  from  both  ^tromes,  which  operate  in  the  n<»th,  contreUed  n^lhar  by  meuntain  nor 
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ocean,  and  ezuoySng  tiie  moat  ffei^  tomperatarft^a  section  of  eoontrj  wanting  only  in  the 
certaintj  of  winter  rains  to  xnaKe  it  an  £aen« 

Climate  op  San  Francisco.— The  record  of  the  climate  of  San  Franeiaco,  aa  kept  bj 
Mr.  Henry  Gibbons,  extending  from  the  antnmn  of  18&0  to  January,  166d,  a  period  of  17  years, 
shows  the  coldest  weather  ouring  that  time  to  have  occarred  in  January,  1854,  when  tlie 
mercnry  fell  as  low  as  25*^.  The  coldest  noonday  for  the  same  period  was  37^.  Persons 
who  do  not  rise  early  may  see  no  ice  in  that  city  tor  several  yean  in  succession.  When  it 
is  cold  enough  to  preserre  ice  in  the  shade  all  day,  the  circumstance  is  noted  as  a  phenomanon. 
.It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  entire  winter  to  pass  away  without  bringing  the  thermometer  down 
so  low  as  the  point  of  freezing.  In  the  year  1853»  it  fell  at  no  timo  lower  than  40^,  or  OP 
ajbpye  the  freezmg  point.  v 

The  extreme  of  heat  in  the  same  period  occurred  on  September  10  and  11, 1852,  when  the 
thermometer  reached  97^  and  98^  on  the  two  days  respectively.  This,  however,  was  entirely 
exceptional,  and  might  not  again  occnr  in  half  a  century.  1  he  air  was  dry  as  a  sirocco,  and 
had  a  curious  effect  on  the  wood-work  of  houses,  causing  a  constant  crackling  noise,  from 
the  shrinking  of  the  timber  and  the  plaster  breaking  on  toe  wooden  partitions.  In  a  locality 
somewhat  exposed  to  reflected  heat  from  the  sun,  and  where  tibe  temparatnre  was  100^,  a 
thermometer  with  a  wet  bulb  fell  to  68^,  the  evaporation  reducing  it  32^. 

With  the  exception  just  noted,  the  hottest  day  in  the  17  years  was  on  the  6th  of  July,  1867, 
when  the  thermometer  stood  at  93^.  In  October,  1854,  and  in  September,  1865,  it  reached 
91^ ;  and  in  July,  1855,  it  rose  once  to  90^.  Thus,  it  appears  there  were  but  six  days  in  17 
years  when  die  temperature  was  as  high  as  90^,  and  ozuy  two  of  these  six  days  were  in  the 
summer  months. 

The  absence  of  warm  weather  in  the  summer  months  is  characteristic  of  the  coast  climate, 
and  strikes  a  stranger  forcibly.  The  most  ordinary  programme  of  this  climate  for  the  year 
is  as  follows,  beginning  widii  the  rainy  season :  The  first  decided  rains  are  in  November  or 
December,  when  the  country,  after  having  been  parched  with  drought,  puts  on  the  garfo  of 
spring.  In  January  the  raios  abata,  and  vegetation  advances  slowly,  with  oecasionu  alight 
frosts.  Febroaiy  is  spring  like,  with  but  little  rain.  March  and  April  are  pleasant  and 
showery,  with  an  occasional  hot  day.  In  May  the  sea  breese  begins,  but  does  not  give  much 
annovance.  In  June,  just  as  warm  weather  is  about  to  set  in,  the  sea  breeze  comes  daily, 
and  keeps  down  the  temperature.  It  conthiues  through  Julv  and  August,  oecasionalty 
holding  up  for  a  day  or  two,  and  permitting  tha  sun  to  heat  the  air  to  the  sweating  point 
In  Septemoer  the  sea  wind  moderates,  and  uiere  is  a  slight  taste  of  sommar,  which  is  pro- 
longed into  the  next  month.  Tlie  pleasant  weather  often  lingers  in  the  l4i^  of  winter,  and  is 
interrupted  only  by  the  rains  of  November  or  December. 

By  running  the  eye  over  the  following  table,  a  genenvl  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  coast 
climate  as  regards  temperature. '  The  mst  column  represents  the  average  temperatiik«  of 
each  month  at  sunrise,  mr  17  years  *,  the  second  at  noon,  and  the  third  is  the  mean  of  the  other 
two: 
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Observe  in  the  table  the  regular  increase  from  January  to  September,  and  the  rapid  decieaae 
from  October  to  December  ^  nine  months  of  increase  and  two  of  decrease.  Notice,  also,  the 
uniform  increase  of  the  night  teniperature  as  represented  in  the  first  colunm,  and  the  iiregu- 
htfity  in  the  noonday  increase,  the  sea-breeze  arresting  it  in  May,  and  the  sun  giving  it  an 
upward  impulse  in  June,  before  the  sea  wind  has  gained  undisputed  control. 

Mean  Annual  Temperature. — ^The  mean  annual  temperatureat  San  Franctsca  is  56.6, 
which  may  be  set  down  as  the  mean  of  the  coast  and  bay  climate.  As  we  recede  from  the 
ocean,  the  days  are  warmer  and  the  nights  colder,  the  sun.  being  the  great  disturber  of 
temperature,  and  the  ocean  the  great  equalizer.  But  the  increase  of  the  day  correspoftda  so 
nearly  with  the  diminution  of  ue  high  temperature,  that  the  mean  varies  but  little  within 
the  range  of  the  sea  breeae. 

Washington  and  Richmond,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as  San  Francisco,  have  a  maaa 
of  54  or  54i,  two  degrees  colder  than  the  latter.    This  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  small 
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dlilbrenee ;  but  its  Talue  fs  made  erldent  br  refleetiTi|  tbftt  it  is  a  dlifereiicefor  eyerjr  day  ia 
the  year— eaeh  day  of  the  year  in  San  l^rancieco,  from  January  to  December,  haying  an 
arerai^  of  two  degrees  higher  than  the  corresponding  day  on  the  Atlantic  border.  Cold  as 
our  samraers  are  in  proportion  to  those  in  the  east,  it  appears  that  the  winters  are  wanner, 
in  still  greater  proportion. 

In  the  Atlantic  States  the  mean  annual  temperattire  diminishes  in  going  northward  abont 
one  degree  for  every  degree  of  latitade.  This  is  the  e^neral  rale  in  all  climates.  But  the 
climate  of  California  presents  an  extraordinary  anomaly  in  this  respect.  Along  the  coa^ 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  to  Monterey,  a  range  of  nine  degrees  of  latitude,  the 
mean  temperature  varies  but  little— not  more  than  three  or  four  degrees  at  most;  and  eveA 
tliis  difierence  doee  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  difference  of  latitude.  On  the  other 
huid,  the  interior  climate  varies  indefinitely,  every  valley  having  a  climate  of  its  own.  The 
summers,  however,  are  generally  hotter  in  the  north.  One  mig4it  start  from  Los  Angeles, 
near  the  south  line  of  the  State,  in  summer,  and  travel  northwara,  inland,  500  or  600*  miles, 
and  find  it  growing  hotter  every  day ;  and  he  might  go  in  a  southeasterly  course  less  than 
half  that  distance,  and  arriving  at  Fort  Yuma,  on  the  Colorado,  he  would  find  one  of  the 
hottest  places  in  the  world. 

The  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature,  incident  to  the  climate  of  the  Atlantic  >States,  are 
unknown  in  California.  We  have  none  oif  those  angry  outbreaks  fVom  the  northwest,  which 
change  Bummer  to  winter  in  a  few  hours,  l^he  sea  breeze  is  'ehilHng  enough,  especially 
when  it  comes  in  suddenly  to  reassert  its  sway,  after  one  of  the  occasional  wann  days  of  sum- 
mer.   But  the  sea  breeae  can  never  bring  the  thermometer  down  below  92^. 

In  the  summer  months  there  is  scarcely  any  fall  of  temperature  through  the  night  in  the 
coast  climate.  The  early  morning  is  sometimes  clear,  sometimes  cloudy,  but  always  calm. 
A  windy  morning  in  summer  is  Ui  common  at  San  Francisco.  A  few  hours  after  sunrise  the 
douda  break  away  and  vanish,  and  the  sun  shines  forth  cheerfully  and  delightfully;  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring.  Towards  noon,  or  a  little  afker,  the  sea  breeze  sets  in,  and  the  weather 
is  completely  changed.  From  65°  degrees  the  mercury  drops  to  53^^  or  54°  long  before  sun- 
set, and  at  that  pomt  it  remains  almost  motionless  till  the  next  morning.  This  is  the  order 
of  things  in  three  days  out  of  four  in  JunOj  July,  and  August. 

In  the  climate  of  the  coast  the  nights  are  never  uncomfortably  warm.  The  extreme  heat 
it  10  p.  m.  at  San  Francisco,  for  17  years,  was  75°.  The  thermometer  reached  this  point  on 
three  different  nights ;  on  t>vo  nights  it  reached  75°,  on  four  nights  T^^  on  two  nights  72°, 
and  on  five  nights  70° — ^making  only  J6  evenings  in  17  years  when  it  was  warm  enough  at 
bed-time  to  sit  out  of  doors  with  thin  clothing.  The  warmest  morning  in  17  years  was  69°. 
Theee  ftwsts  have  special  interest  in  relation  to  slee^. 

Though  the  nights  in  the  interior  are  not  so  uniformly  cool,  yet  there  are  few  localities, 
even  in  the  valleys,  where  they  are  too  warm  for  sleeping,  even  though  the  dav  temperature 
may  have  reached  100°.  This  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  climate  of  the  Pacific  States, 
and  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  health,  vigor,  and  character  of  the  population. 

In  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  State  is  a  section  having  a  climate  of  its  own.  It  is 
known  aa  the  Col<Nnado  desert,  and  is  comparatively  barrren  of  vegetation,  owing  to  the 
small  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  there.  Tne  mean  temperature  of  1*  ort  Tuma,  though  not 
exactly  in  the  desert,  is,  in  the  month  of  July,  upwards  of  100°  at  noon,  and  90°  at  9  p.  m. 
In  contrast  with  this,  is  the  winter  climate  of  Yreka,  near  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of 
the  State,  and  representing  a  small  alpine  section  boidering  on  Oregon.  During  the  stormy 
weather  of  January,  1868,  when  the  thermometer  at  Marysville  and  other  localities  in  the 
north  were  telegraphed  aa  ranging  from  25°  to  35^,  at  8  a.  m,,  the  despatches  from  Yreka 
placed  it  below  zero  day  after  day,  and  sometimes  10°  or  12°  below. 

We  will  conclude  the  subject  of  temperature  with  a  table,  representing  the  mean  of  the 
several  seasons  at  a  number  of  prominent  points  in  California,  and  also  further  northward. 
The  first  column  gives  the  temperature  of  Uie  spring  months,  March,  April,  and  May;  and 
so  on,  tlie  other  seasons  are  arranged.    The  last  column  is  the  mean  annual  temperature. 


Loeollties. 

Spring. 

Saaimer. 

Aatomn. 

Wiater. 

Tear. 

fian PmtM*!fMM>  ...•.'..-.^r-^...*.**.^--.-r ....... 

o 

56L5 
56.0 
5&5 
54.0 
60.0 
72.0 
52.  e 
•52.0 

51.0 
49.0 

0 

60.0 
6.59 
67.0 
59.0 
71.0 
90.0 
57.5 
6J.0 
7a  5 
61.5 
63.0 

o 

30.0 
61.0 

oas 

57.0 
64. 5 
75.5 
5.10 
55.0 
58:0 
54.0 
51.5 

0 

51.0 
4&5 
49.0 
9L0 
52.5 
57.0 

4a  5 

47.5 
3&5 
49.5 
39L5 

o 
56.6 

Bufyatnmto    . .  .-•«...» ••..••.•«««->«««*«--rT'« 

sao 

nrmniA  .       ......   ..--»-x r - 

sao 

MotllMAV*              ...................................... 

5&5 

fyttn   DipM «-....-r.rr...r---.rr 

62.0 

P^vt  Vnfntt            - 

73.5 

BamltoldK  Bat* - 

51.5 

sas 

nA|i«M  At^tfon ,,.,-.-.^ -.---.. 

53.0 

Astoria 

53.0 

Fort  8t«ilae«ntn  W.  T--T-rr r 

51.0 

*  The  flgureg  for  these  leealiticB  are  probably  too  low. 
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Thero  U  this-  dIfleraBce  beftweem  the  summer  in  the  lAlerior  of  CftUfomie  and  the  Atlantic 
States,  that  in  the  former  it  is  unbroken  hy  the  showers  and  ston&s  which  in  other  re^ns 
temper  the  heat  and  pre  yarietj  to  the  climate.  From  the  beginning  of  June  natil  Novem- 
ber the  sky  is  mostly  unclouded,  and  the  son  shines  out  brighUy  the  whole  day. 

The  AnnuaL  Bains. — In  the  entire  absence  of  rain  daring  one  portion  of  the  year,  and 
its  restriction  to  another  portion,  OaSifomia  has  but  one  climate.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  between  one  part  and  another,  that  the  rain  oommenoes  sooner  and  continnes  later 
in  the  north,  and  that  both  the  quantity  of  the  rain  and  the  duration  <tf  the  rainy  season 
diminish  on  approaching  the  southern  part  of  die  State,  or  rather  on  reoeding  from  the  menu- 
tainous  section.  The  rain  year  of  California  does  not  conform  to  the  calendar  year,  but 
extends  from  summer  to  summer,  embracing  the  latter  part  of  one  year  and  the  former  part 
of  the  year  ensuing.  The  natural  division  is  in  July  or  August—say  the  first  of  August. 
The  caleaidar  year  fisils  to  represent  properly  either  a  dry  winter  or  a  rainy  one.  Thus,  the 
smallest  quantity  of  rain  in  any  one  of  the  17  calendar  years  was  10.50  inches,  in  1865,  while 
the  climatic  year  1650-'51  had  but  7.12  inches,  and  1863-'64,  8.49.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
calendar  year  1865  had  but  10.50  inches,  or  half  the  average  supply,  from  which  it  would  be 
inferred  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  two  seasons  in  which  it  enters  was  dry ;  whereas,  b^  refer- 
ence to  the  table,  it  appears  that  both  of  these  seastms  had  the  full  supply,  being  a  uaction 
over  21  inches.  It  so  transpired  that  the  rain  of  one  season  was  mainly  in  the  latter  part  of 
1861,  and  that  of  the  latter  season  in  the  early  part  of  1866,  leaving  the  interveaing  calendar 
year  deficient 

In  seasons  of  scanty  rains  the  deficiency  is  not  confined  to  certain  districts,  as  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  but  it  is  general.  The  annual  supply,  however,  varies  greatly  in  difierent 
sections.  TcJdng  the  gange  at  San  Francisco  as  a  basis,  v^ry  nearly  the  same  quantity  falls 
in  the  valleys  surrounding  the  bay,  and  also  in  the  Sacramento  valley  as  far  north  as  the 
capital.  Speaking  more  precisely,  the  quantity  in  Sonoma  and  Ni^a  counties  is  greater,  and 
in  Santa  Clara,  south  of  the  bav,  rather  less,  than  at  San  Francisco.  Proceeding  southward, 
it  diminishes  rapidly,  the  rmn-fall  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  being  only  one-half  that  of 
the  bay.  In  the  north  and  northeast,  among  the  Sierras,  it  is  generally  much  greater,  being 
three  or  four  times  as  much  in  some  localities. 

In  San  Francisco  [acG<Mrding  to  a  table  which  we  cannot  conveniently  reproduce]  the  rains 
of  eadi  month,  during  a  pericSi  of  17  years,  averaged  as  follows.  In  inches  and  fractions  of 
inches:  January,  4.51;  February,  3.08;  March,  2.76;  April,  1.74;  May,  .82;  June,  .05; 
July,  .02 ;  August,  .01 ;  September,  .09 ;  October,  .57 ;  November,  2.74 ;  December,  5.37. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  for  any  one  month,  as  the  table  shows,  was  18.14  inches,  in 
January,  1862 — a  winter  memorable  on  account  of  destructive  floods  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
The  greatest  quantity  in  any  one  month  in  eastern  Pennsy I vama,  during  a  period  of  30  years, 
was  13  inches;  and  this  was  in  one  of  the  summer  months.  So  much  as  this  never  foils  in 
a  winter  month  in  the  Atlantic  States.  For  one  season  of  excessive  drought  there  have  been 
two  of  excessive  rain.  No  two  seasons  in  succession  have  given  as  much  rain  as  1866-'(>7 
and  1867-'68. 

The  rains  of  each  season  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
rains  of  each  year : 

Seaton,  Bain. 

1850^*51 11.12 

U$51-'53 18.00 

]65»-'53 33.46 

185»-'54 22.80 

18M-'55 : 24.10 

1855-'56 81.13 

.)856-'57 19.90 

1857-'58 19.05 

1858-'59 19.76 

185«-*60 17.10 

1860-'6l 14.54 

1861-'e2 3a  04 

1862-'63 15.  J9 

1863-'64 •. a49 

1864-'65 : 21.30 

1865-'66 2L19 

1866-'«7 32.22 

Mean 2a79  Mean 2L68 

It  appears  that  December  is  the  month  of  greatest  rain.  The  rainy  tendbncy  reaches  it« 
climax  about  Christmas,  and  then  diminishes  gradually  until  the  termination  of  the  season 
of  rain,  towards  the  latter  end  of  May.  June,  July,  August,  and  September  are  dry,  widi 
exceptions  so  light  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice,  only  2.50  inches  havmg  fallen  in  these  four 
months  collectively  in  17  years. 

In  almost  every  winter  there  are  two  rainy  periods,  with  a  drier  period  interposed,  showing 
an  analogy  to  the  earlier  and  later  rains  of  Palestine  and  other  oriental  countries.  The  month 
of  February  is  the  most  frequent  representative  of  the  dry  period ;  but  the  spring  ruins, 
which  sometimes  commence  in  this  month,  and  other  heavy  rains  which  occasionally  fall, 
swell  the  aggregate  so  as  to  prevent  the  exhibition  of  a  deficiency  in  the  table. 


Tear. 
1851... 

1852... 


Rain, 
..I&IS 
.2&G0 


1853 19.03 

1854 22.13 

1855 ,• 2T.ao 

1656 aSLOl 

1857 4 2a  55 

1658 19.65 

1859 1&08 

I860 1415 

1861 18.43 

1882 31.05 

1863 ia«3 

1864 13.05 

1865 laao 

1866 32.96 

1867 33.00 
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In  ^Mkisg  of  the  **niny  Mason,"  rtimngen  will  not  infer  that  min  is  perpetual,  or  nearly 
flo,  dnriDff  thiat  time.  The  tenn  is  employed  only  to  contrast  with  the  dry  season,  and  it 
implies  the  possibility  rather  than  the  actual  ooonirenceof  rain.  In  more  than  half  the  winter 
there  is  not  a^dfop  beyond  the  neeessities  of  arricaUare,  and  even  in  the  seasons  of  most 
rain  much  very  pleasant  weather  is  iDterspersed.  If  the  winter  be  not  extraordinary,  it  w 
ceoeraUy  regfwded  as  the  most  pleasant  season  in  the  year.  In  the  intervals  of  rain  it  is 
oru^ht,  sonny,  and  calm.  It  is  spring  rather  than  winter. '  The  mss  starts  as  soon  as  the 
•oil  is  wet.  At  Christmas  nature  wears  her  fpreen  uniform  almost  thronghoat  the  entire  State, 
and  in  Febraaiy  and  March  it  is  set  with  &nX  jewels.  The  blossoms  increase  in  variety 
and  profusion  nntil  April,  whenAhey  are  so  abundant  in  many  places  as  to  show  distinctly 
the  yellow  earpeting  on  hills  five  miles  distant 

There  is  great  iiri^^rity  in  the  time  of  the  commeoeement  of  the  rainy  season.  It  never 
sets  in  before  November,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  latter  part  of  December.  In  the  northern 
section  the  rains  commence  earlier  than  at  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  sovthem  section  later. 
The  spring  rains,  which  are  of  immense  importance  to  agriculture,  rarely  fail.  March  is  one 
of  the  surest  months  in  this  respect.  April  ofken  gives  a  copious  supply.  Thereis  a  remarka* 
ble  tendency  to  rain  about  the  20th  of  Mav,  and  a  complete  cessation  soon  afterwards.  It 
is  a  strikittff  feature  of  the  dimate,  that  when  the  weather  puts  on  its  rahiy  habit,  the  rain  is 
apt  to  continue  every  day  for  one  or  two  weeks,  and  then  an  interval  may  ensue  without  a 
drop  for  several  weeks. 

The  rains  of  California  are  tropical  in  one  respect,  being  showery,  and  not  often  regularly 
continuous  for  many  hours.  The  monotony  of  an  easterly  storm,  such  as  the  Atlantic  climate 
furnishes,  is  almost  unknown  here.  The  sun  breaks  forth  frequently  in  the  midst  of  a  shower, 
and  directly  the  sky  is  almost  clear.  Presently,  when  it  is  least  expected,  the  rain  is  heard 
on  the  roof  with  the  suddenness  of  a  shower-bath. 

The  night  is  more  favorable  to  rain  than  the  day.  No  matter-how  dense  the  clouds,  how 
fair  the  wind,  how  resolute  the  barometer  in  its  promise  of  falling  weather,  the  sun  rarely 
finis  to  break  up  the  arrangement  before  noon,  and  to  tumble  the  clouds  into  coninsed  masses 
or  dissipate  them  altogether.  But  before  nfgbt,  or  during  the  night,  the  clouds  resume  their 
function. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  clond-current  is  from  south  to  west,  and  the  cloud  supply- 
ing the  rafn  is  mostly  of  the  cumulo-stratus  or  nimbus  form,  and  quite  low  in  the  sky. 
Wimt  is  singular,  the  rain  begins  most  freqnentlv  to  the  northward,  although  the  cloud  comes 
from  the  south.  The  horizon  in  the  south  may  be  entirely  clear  under  these  circumstances, 
the  cloud  forming  in  view,  and  growing  denser  and  denser  in  its  northward  travel,  until  it 
precipitates  the  rain. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  quantitv  of  rain  falling  at  different  stations,  and  the 
number  of  years  on  wlxich  the  mean  is  computed.  The  stations  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  latitude,  beginning  with  Fort  Yuma  and  San  Diego,  which  are  about  on  the  same 
parallel: 

Loe4dUies.                                                        Term.  JHIean, 

Fort  Tuma Four  years.  3.24 

8an. Diego Threeyears.  10.43 

Monterey Four  years.  12.20 

Stockton - Four  years,  15. 10 

San  Francisco Seventeen  years.  20.79 

Benicia Eight  years,  22.86 

Sacramento Twelve  years.  1 8. 23 

Placerville,..- 1861-'62.  86.00 

Placerville 1862-»63.  26.00 

South  Yuba..... 1861-^62.  109.00 

South  Yuba iai6-'67;  81.56 

Bed  Dog,  Nevada  county Threeyears.  64.00 

Fort  Jones Threeyears.  16.77 

Hoopa  valley,  Klamath  county 1861-'62.  129.15 

Port  Orford :..-  Fouryears.  71.63 

Astoria,  Oregon One  and  a  half  year.    86.;^ 

Dalles, Oregon Two  years.  14.32 

Fort  Steilacoom,  Washington  Territory. Five  years.  61. 75 

A  comparison  with  the  Atlantic  slope  presents  a  striking  contrast.  The  smallest  amount 
of  rain  that  falls  in  one  year,  in  any  locality  on  the  eastern  side,  say  20  inches,  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  average  annual  supply  in  the  great  grain-growing  valleys  of  California;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  locality  on  the  eastern  side,  until  vou  reach  the  tropical  latitude  of 
Florida,  approaches  the  maximum  of  the  Pacific  slope.  Thus  California,  with  a  range  of  10 
dmees  or  latitude,  has  a  minimum  of  3^  inches  at  Fort  Yuma,  with  a  maximum  exceeding 
100 inches  on  the  Sierras;  while  the  Atlantic  slope,  with  upwards  of  20  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  an  expanse  of  territory  vastly  greater,  with  mountainous  elevations  of  considerable 
height,  presents  a  minimum  of  20  iucnes  with  the  same  maximum  as  California, 
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To  make  the  contrast  more  striking  it  may  be  added  that  the  annual  supply  of  rain  has  a 
greater  range  in  CaHforaia,  in  a  distance  of  60  miles  firem  Sacramento  City,  than  on  the 
Atlantic  slope,  from  Maine  to  Florida.  Two  or  three  times  as  much  rain  may  fall  in  a  single 
night  in  the  mountains  of  California  as  in  the  entire  year  In  the  sootlieastenf  corner  of  the 
State. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  129  inches,  at  Hoopa  valley,  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick,  of  the  United  States  army.  In  general,  such  extreme  results  are  to  be  accepted 
with  caution.  The  gauge  ma^  not  have  been  fairly  exposed,  or  it  may  have  been  wrongly 
graduated.  But  Dr.  KinEpatnck  gives,  in  detail,  the  supply  for  each  of  three  months,  which 
seems  to  confirm  his  report:  November,  44.10  inches;  December,  23.79  in^es;  January, 
30.95  inches.  An  observer  on  the  South  Yuba,  Nevada  county,  reports  41.95  inches  as  fall- 
ing there  in  the  month  of  December,  1867.  Instead  of  bedng  surprised  at  the  floods  in  the 
Si^ramento  valley,  we  may  wonder  what  becomes  of  so  mu&  water. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Hoopa  valley  is  but  about  40  miles  west  of  Fort  Jones,  wbeie 
the  annual  supply  is  set  down  as  16.77  inches.  Both  places  are  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  State,  among  the  Coast  mountains,  and  remote  from  the  ocean. 

In  reference  to  tbe  climate  of  Galifoniia  and  its  effect  npon  diseasee  of  the  lung% 
Lorin  Blodget  says : 

In  California  the  proportion  of  cases  of  this  class  has  been  given  imperfectly  for  two  prints, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hatch.  Three  years  at  Sacramento,  which  would  represent  the 
average  of  Upper  Callfomia  quite  correctly,  give  113  deaths  in  a  total  of  1,251,  or  90.03  per 
1,000,  but  of  tois  he  remarks :  '*  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  few  of  tbe  cases  of  consumptive 
diseases  hitherto  met  with  in  the  valley  have  originated  here.  In  most  if  not  all  the  instances 
the  disease  has  been  implauted  before  reaching  the  countrj^i  ftud  the  most  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  it  has  not  been  benefited  by  the  change.  Qf  admissions  to  the  city  hospital,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  nearly  two  years,  August  7,  1851,  to  July  1, 1853,  there  were  84  in  a  total  of  1,870 
beloDging  to  the  respiratory  class.  Of  these  but  11  were  of  consumption—- 45  per  1,000  of 
all,  and  5. 8  1,000  of  consumption.  It  is  believed  that  the  cases  of  au  diseases  of  this  class 
originating  in  California  will  not  reach  four  per  cent,  on  the  number  of  deaths,  and  will  thus 
stand  at  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  the  eastern  States.  (Climatology  of  the  United 
States,  p.  475.) 


PEmCIPAL  ROUTES  THEOUGH  CALIFOENIA. 
Tablet  of  disiancetfjaret,  andjreights,* 

STEAM  NAVIGATION->niLAin>  SERVICE. 

San  Francisco  to  Sacramento^  125  miles. — Steamer  Chrysopolis,  1.300  tons,  and  steamer 
Tosemite,  1, 100  tons,  daily,  at  4  p.  m. ;  returning,  leave  Sacramento  at  2  p.  m.  Through 
fare,  |4  and  |5 ;  to  Benicia,  |2 ;  to  Bio  Vista,  f3.    Through  freight,  i3  per  ton. 

San  Francisco  to  Stockton^  127  mt/es.— Steamer  Julia,  600  tons,  and  steamer  Cornelia,  600 
tons,  dailv,  at  4  p.  m. ;  returning,  leave  Stockton  at  4  p.  m.  Fare,  $4  and  $5.  Freight, 
(2  50  and  |S  per  ton. 

.  Sacramento  to  MaiysvUUy  45  miles, — Steamers  Flora  and  Governor  Dana,  daily,  at  7  a.  m.; 
returning,  leave  Marysville  at  7  a.  m.    Fare,  $4.    Freight,  $5  per  ton. 

Sacramento  to  Red  Bluff,  105  mtUs. — Steamers.  Gem  and  Lark,  every  Saturday  morning. 
Fare,  |10.    Freiglit,  $17  per  ton. 

San  Francisco  to  Napa,  47  miles,  via  Vallejo  and  Mare  Island. — Steamer  Amelia,  summer, 
daily,  at  9  a.  m. ;  winter,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  10  a.  m.  Fare  to  Napa,  fkl ; 
to  Vallejo  and  Mare  Island,  $2.  •  Freight,  $2  50  per  ton ;  grain  from  Vallejo,  $1  per  ton. 

San  Francisco  to  Suisun,  40  miles,  nia  Benicia, — Steamer  Paul  Pry,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday.    Fare,  |3 ;  to  Benicia,  $2. 

I         *  Compiled  from  Holdredge*s  "  Guide-book  of  the  Pacific,"  and  other  authorities. 
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Tables  qf  cUstanceSy  faresy  and  Jreighta-^Ooatimied. 


• 
CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD, 

• 

SAN  FRANaSCO  AND  SAN  JOS£  RAILROAD. 

Stations, 

Passenger 
tariff. 

Freight  t'ff, 
per  ton. 

Stations. 

si 

58 

HaCiRIBDttlKO  ■«••*•<•«*••  svs> 

San  Francisco  ............ 

Aread^ 

to  70 
I  50 

1  80 
220 

2  50 

3  10 
360 

4  30 

5  50 

tl  05 
2  25 

2  70 
330 

3  75 

4  &5 

5  40 

6  45 
825 

Mission  ..•..•....•••.••.. 

to  20 
25 

Antelope .................. 

Brannan*B ................ 

« 

Jnnction  --,-, ,,-,x 

Bemal  ................... 

35 

Bocklin 

San  Mifirnel ■ 

50 

Pino 

School  Uoose ............. 

60 

Newcastle...... ...... .--. . 

12-Mile  Farm 

70 

Aubom......  ............. 

San  Brnno r,,.*, ........ .. 

to  40 
45 
50 
65 
75 

75 

CliDDer  Crao  ............... 

17.1Vfi1<^  House  --t, ^^-^r 

90 

co^.^. .:..::::::::::. 

San  Mateo ................ 

1  00 

C!«eo 

Belmont.  ................. 

1  25 

Bedwood  City 

1  50 

MatiIo Park r,-*^**   ........ 

1  70 

Mavfield.  ................ 

1  80 

Monntain  View. 

1  05 
1  15 
1  25 
1  25 

2  10 

Lawrence's.  ..•••......... 

2  25 

Santa  Clara 

2  40 

San  Jos^ 

2  50 

8AC*JtAMENTO  TO  STOCKTON. 


Stations, 


Backner's  .. 
Hicksville . . 

Libertf 

Woodbridge 
Stockton  ... 


Distance. 

Fare. 

14 

t2  00 

22 

3  00 

29 

350 

35 

4  08 

50 

5  00 

Freight. 


Steamen  ran  at  irregalar  intervals  between  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  carrying  freight 
on(7. 


SACRAMENTO  TO  NAPA. 


Stations. 


Distance. 


Fare. 


Freight. 


Solano  Hooae 
StlYegrrille... 
Vaeaville  .... 

Saisan .. 

BockTille 

Snscoi. ...... 

Napa 


17 
25 
35 
47 
51 
61 
65 


t2  00 


Through  freight,  5  cents  per 
povttd. 


4  00 


Connect  at  Snisnn  with  stages  for  Benicia,  and  at  Napa  with  Healdsborg  with  stages,  and 
line  for  St  Hela^a  and  Callstoga. 
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BE90CSCES   OF   8TATBS  AND  TEBRITOBIES 


TaihlM  qf  distances j  fareSyOmd  freigktd^^GoArmsA. 

RACRAMBNTO  TO  RNIGHT'S  LAKDING.  ' 


Stations. 


Woedland 

Cucheville  ...*... 
Knight^s  LandiDg 


Distance. 


90 
35 


Fare. 


$1  50 

2  00 

3  00 


Freight. 


Through  bj  team,  25  cents  per 
cwt. 


Tbe  Backeje  and  Cache  Creek  mail  branches  off  at  Woodland. 


STOCKTOX  TO  GABIPO  SBOO. 


Stations. 


Waterloo .... 
Ijocost  Shade 
Loekeford  ... 

Poland^s 

Camanche . . . 
Poiwrtj  Bar  . 
Campo  Seoo  . 


Distance. 


8 
J4 

18 
20 
28 
30 
38 


Fare. 


tl  00 

1  50 

2  00 

2  00 

3  00 

3  00 

4  00 


Freight 


Through  freight,  4  cents  per 
pound. 


Connect  at  Campo  Seco  with  stages  for  lone  Citj,  via  Winter's  Bar,  Lancha  Plana,  and 
Buena  Vista.    Distance,  fifteen  miles ;  fare,  |2. 


STOCKTOV  TO  COPPEROPOLIS. 


Stations. 


Twelve-Mile  House . 

Farmington 

Bock  Creek 

Shafer*s 

Telegraph  Cit J 

Copperopolis 


Distance. 

Fare. 

12 

$2  00 

16 

2  50 

21 

3  00 

28 

4  00 

29 

4  00 

36 

.500 

Freight. 


Stage,  4  cts.  per  pound ; 
i  cent  to  Teiegreph  Ci^; 
stage,  4  cents  jper  pound ; 
team,  f  cent  to  Stockton. 


STOCKTON  TO  SAH  ANDREAS. 


Stations. 


Fifteen-Mile  House 

Gorham 

Spring  Valley 

San£[idreas 


Distance. 


15 


37 
45 


Fare. 


(2  00 


350 
5  00 


Freight 


Through  by  express,  10  eeuli 
per  pound;  team,  1  eontper 
pound. 


Connect  with  st^  at  Mokelumne  Hill. 


WEST  OF  THE  BOCKY  MOUKTAim. 
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T€^>le8  qf  distmioeSj  fouresj  and  JMghta — OoBtinoed. 

BURYSVIUJi  TO  LA  PORTE. 


Stations. 


Difttanoe. 


Fare. 


Fmght 


Oroyille,  via  Noxthem  railroad 

Forbestown 

Clipper  l^ills 

Strawberxy  Valley 

Eaglerille 

La  Porte 


28 
48 
56 
60 
62 
74 


tsoo 


Bj  team,  |15  per  ton. 


10  00 


* 

Connect  at  La  Porte  with  stages  ibr  Gibsonyille. 

Clipper  Mills  is  sitaated  near  the  eastern  edge  of  Butte  county,  within  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  the  Yuba  county  line,  and  in  ono  of  the  best  surgar-pme  sections  or  the  State, 
£rom  wliich  large  quantities  of  clear  lumber  are  made  for  the  San  Francisco  market. 


MARTSVnXE  TO  FORBESTOWN. 


Stations. 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Freight. 

Bewails «- — . 

12 
20 
24 
32 
37 

91  50 
250 
800 
4  00 
500 

• 

Bangor  i^.«t*    .«...*T.-.*r -rw  ^-r-r. 

MiU^s  BanchI 

. 

Brownsville..  ••  ..••••..•..••.....••. 

Forbestown ........  ................. 

Connect  at  Forbestown  with  stages  for  La  Porte. 


MARTSYILIE  TO  DOWNIEVILLE. 


Stations. 


Brown's  Valley 
Foster's  Bar  ... 
CamptonTille  .. 
Goodyear's  Bar. 
Downieyille... 


Distance. 


12 
36 
41 
57 
62 


Fare. 


$1  00 


5  00 

9  00 

10  00 


Freight 


Express,  2  cents  per  pound. 

6  cents  per  pound. 

9  cents  per  pound. 

10  cents  per  poun^ 


MARTSVILLB  TO  NORTH  SAN  JUAN. 


Stations. 


£mpire  Banch . 
French  Coral... 

Birchville 

Bweetland 

North  San  Juan 


Distance. 

Fare. 

16 

t2  00 

30 

300 

32 

3  50 

34 

4  00 

37 

5  00 

Freight. 


By  express,  in  summer,  |  to  f 
cent  per  pound;  in  winter, 
1  to  li  cents  per  pound. 


Freight  from  Lincoln,  35  miles  distant,  to  North  San  Juan,  in  summer,  f  to  1  cent  per 
pound ;  in  winter,  li  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

Connect  at  North  San  Joan  with  North  Bloomfield,  Finest  City,  and  Nevada  stages. 
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BESOUSCES  OF  STATES  AKD  TERRITORIES 


Tables  qf  distances^  fixreSf  and  ftreighis^^ontinued. 

OAKLAKD  TO  80MCRTIUJB. 


Stations. 


Lafayette 

"Walnut  Creek. 

tPacheco  

Clayton 

Carbondale 

tSomerville  . . . . 


Dtettnoe. 

Fare. 

12 

tl  00 

16 

1  60 

21 

200 

30 

260 

33 

2  75 

35 

300 

• 

*  Clonoect  with  Danyllle  Btageit.         t  Connect  with  Martlnes  itafea.         |  Connect  with  Antiodi  tti^M. 


WALKirr  CREEK  TO  DAIHTILLK. 


Alamo... 
DanyiUe. 


Stations. 


Distance. 


3 

7 


Fare. 


|0  50 
75 


Fieifirht. 


ANnOCH  TO  SOMBKSVILLE. 


Stations. 

Distance. 

Fore. 

Freight. 

Somersyille  ...1..................... 

6 

«0  50 

|4  per  ton. 

Connect  at  Antioch  with  Stockton  boats. 


OAKLAND  TO  SAN  JOS£. 


Stations. 


San  Antonio  . . 
SanLeandro.. 
San  Lorenzo . . 

Alvarado 

CentreviUe.... 

Mission 

Warm  Springs 
San  Jose 


Distance. 


3 
9 
12 
17 
21 
26 
30 
42 


Fare. 


|0  60 
75 


1 
1 
2 


00 
00 
00 


2  00 


2 
2 


00 
50 


Freight 


1  cent  per  peond. 
1  cent  per  poond. 

1  cent  per  poxind. 
t  cent  per  poond. 

2  cents  per  poond. 
2  cents  per  pound. 
2  cents  per  poond. 
2^  cents  per  poond. 


8AN  JOSfi  TO  ALBfADBN  MINES. 


Stations. 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Freight 

Mjnflff.^    

12 

$1  00 

* 

WEST  OF   THB  BOCKT  MOUNTAIKS. 


2«6 


Tdbks  qf  disUmcea^  fan8j  and  freighi9'    Continiied. 

SAN  J08i  TO  L08  ANAJBLCS. 


Stations. 


Natividad........ 

Borns's 

Salinas.... 

Cock's 

Jolone 

Plieto 

HotSprinffs 

San  Lnis  Obispo  . 

FozeiiV 

Santa  Juez 

Santa  Barbara  — 
San  Bnenayentora 

LasPotio 

Mountain  Station. 

Lone  Station 

Los  Angeles...... 


Diatanco. 


52 

62 
83 
108 
120 
132 
166 
lUO 
240 
265 
310 
342 
362 
382 
402 
418 


Fare. 


|4  50 

6  00 
8  00 

11  00 

12  00 
14  00 
16  00 

18  00 

19  00 

20  00 
20  00 
23  00 

25  00 

26  00 

27  00 

28  00 


Freight. 


4^  cents  per  pound. 
6  cents  per  pound. 
8  cents  per  pound. 

11  cents  per  pound. 

12  cents  per  pound. 
14  cents  per  pound. 
16  cents  per  pound. 

18  cents  per  pound. 

19  cents  per  pound. 

20  cents  per  pound, 
20  cents  per  pound. 
23  cents  per  pound. 

25  cents  per  pound. 

26  cents  per  pound. 

27  cents  per  pound. 

28  cents  per  pound. 


Connect  with  stages  for  San  Pedio,  San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  and  Clear  Lake. 

SAN  JOS6  TO  SOUTH  SAN  JUAN. 


Stations. 


Fifteen-Mile  House 

Twentj-one-Mile  House 

Burnett's 

Gflior 

Sao  Juan 


Distance. 


15 
21 


30 
42 


Fare. 


$1  00 
1  50 


200 
300 


Freight. 


1  cent  per  pound. 
1|  cent  per  pound. 

2  cents  per  pound. 

3  cents  perpound. 


Connect  at  San  Juan  with  stages  for  Watsonville,  Salinas,  and  Monterey. 


SAN  JOSt  TO  TISALIA. 


Stations. 


HaUenbeek's :..... 

San  Luis 

Lone  Willow... 

Tenple'a - , 

FireMxim's 

Fresno  CUy ^ 

Elk  Horn : 

King's  River 

Cross  Creek .'. 

Yisalia • ^ , 


Distance. 


60 

66 

84 

98 

110 

128 

150 

168 

180 

192 


Fare. 


15  00 


7 

9 

11 


00 
00 
00 


14  00 
17  00 

20  00 

21  00 
23  00 
25  00 


Freight. 


5  cents  per  pound. 
7  cents  per  pound. 
9  cents  per  pound. 
11  cents  per  pound. 
14  cents  per  pound. 
17  cenfS  per  pound. 

20  cents  per  pound. 

21  cents  per  pound. 
23  cents  per  pound. 
25  cents  per  pound. 


Connect  with  10. 30  a.  nu  train  horn  San  Fnmcisoo.    Semi-weekly  in  winter ;  through  in 
three  days. 
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EESOUBCES  OF  8TATB0  AND  TEBBIT(»tIES 


SAX  lOit  TO  LBXllMrTON. 


Station. 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Freight: 

JMTtnirtnn -- ..... 

$1  00 

60  cents  per  100  poonds. 

PBTALUBIA  70  BODEGA. 


Stations. 


Stony  Point. 
Sebastopol.. 
Bodega 


Distance. 


8 
16 
26 


Fare. 


tl  00 
200 
2  50 


Freight. 


Express  i  cent  per  pound. 
Express  1  cent  per  pound. 
Express  1  cent  per  pound. 


Connect  at  PetaloBia  witili  boats  for  San  Francisco,  and  stages  for  Cloverdale  and  Mende- 
cino. 

PETALUBCA  TO  CLOVBROALB. 


Stations. 


Santa  Rosa  . 

Mark  West . 

Windsor 

Heardsburg. 
Geyserville . 
Cloverdale.. 


Distance. 

Fare. 

16 

• 

$1  50 

22 

200 

26 

225 

32 

3  03 

39 

3  50 

49 

450 

Freight. 


\  cent  per  pomd. 

1  cent  per  pound. 
H  cent  per  pound. 

Team,  50  cents  per  100  pounds. 
If  cent  per  pound. 

2  cents  per  pound. 


Connect  at  Heaidsborg  with  stages  for  SkMrgs's  and  the  Geyser  Springs. 
Connect  at  Cloyerdale  with  stages  for  Big  River  and  Ukiah«  and  Long  Valley. 


PETALUMA  TO  DUNGAK'S  MILL. 


Stations. 


Two  Rock  Valley. 

Bloomfield 

Valley  Ford 

Bodega  Comers.  . 

Bodega  Bay 

Duncan's  Point.  . 
Duncan's  Mill .... 


Distance. 

Fare. 

8 

tl  00 

14 

1  50 

18 

2  00 

22 

250 

27 

300 

31 

3  50 

36 

4  00 

Freight. 


i  cent  per  pound. 
\  cent  per  pound. 
i  cent  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound* 
1  cent  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound. 


Stations. 


Gordon  Valley 

Big  Canon 

Berrey esa  Valley 

Sulphur  Spring  House. 
Enoxville 


SUISUK  TO  KNOXVILI.E. 


Distance. 


25 
30 
44 
50 


Fare. 


12  50 
3  00 
400 
500 


Freight. 


1  cent  per  pound. 
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Tabka  (ifdigkmm9ffa$t$f  and  /reig^    Continned. 

NAPA  TO  UPPER  I^E. 


Statiozis. 


Difltanoe. 


F«ra. 


height 


SebtBtopol... 
St.  Helena... 

CalUtoffa 

Lonrer  Xiake  . 
KebeyCieek 

Lekepori 

Upper  Lake  . 


9 
20 
27 
62 
72 
87 
101 


|0  60 


1 
2 

7 
7 


00 
00 
00 
50 


850 
10  00 


Connect  at  Napa  with  Sacramento  stages  and  boali  for  San 


L08  AHGSLES  TO  SAN  DISOO. 


Statioxui. 


San  Joan  Capietrano 

fianLniflBey 

8an~ 


Distance. 


30 

60 

93 

130 


Fare. 


13  00 

6  00 

8  00 

12  00 


Freight. 


LOS  ANGELES  TO  SAN  BKRNARDIKO* 


iStaitoiM. 


Distanoe. 


Fan. 


Freight 


El  Monte 

Mnd  Springs... 
SosttDongo  .... 
San  Bernardino 


14 
30 
45 
65 


$1  00 
250 
400 
500 


9|  cents  per  pound. 


Comiect  with  Los  Angeles  and  San  Jos6  stages,  and  Los  Angeles  and  Cleveland. stages.    «- 


LOS  AXOBLBS  TO  SAN  PBDKO. 


Stations. 


Distance. 


Fare. 


Freight. 


IxMi  CuexTOS 
Wilmington 
8ai>Pe£o.. 


7 
11 
22 
26 


10  25 
0  25 
D50 
050 
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BEB0UBCB8  OF  STATES  AHD  TKEBITOfilES 


Table  of  distances  Jrom  Honoinlu,  Hawaiian  ItUrndSf  andjrom  San  FrancucOt 
Caltfomia,  to  various  ports  of  the  Pacijic  and  the  toorld  ;  prepared  by  J. 
H,  Riley,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department,  and  verified  by  J.  E. 

*  HUgard,  esq,,  United  States  Coast  Survey  Office,  to  accompany  statistical 
report  on  the  Sandtoich  Islands, 


From— 


To- 


Sbortestdifl- 
tftnoes. 


ShortettsaU- 
ingvoates. 


Honolulu.  .... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

San  Francisco. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do...  —  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aspinwall 

Panama 

Do 

I>o 


NamVlmi 


New  York,  via  Cape  Horn  • 

New  York,  yfa  Panama 

Panama,  New  Granada. 

Callao,  Pern 

VaSpandto,  Cbili 

Acapulco,  Mexico 

Mazatlan,  Mexico 

Guajrmas,  Mexico 

CapA  San  Lucas,  Mexico... 

San  Diego,  California , 

San  Francisco,  California 

Portland,  Oregon.. 

Victoria,  Victoria  Island 

New  Westminster,  British  Columbia.. 
New  Archangel,  (Sitka  IsPd,)  Alaska. 

Yokohama,  Japan 

Canton,  China ^ 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales 

Melbourne,  Victoria 

Jeddo,  via  Honolulu 

Shanghai,  via  Honolulu 

Hong  Kong,  via  Honolulu 

Sydney,  via  Honolulu 

Melbourne,  via  Honolulu 

Calcutta,  via  Honolulu 

New  York,  via  Cape  Horn 

New  York,  via  Panama ^.^ 

Panama.. 

Callao 

Valparaiso 

Acapulco,  Mexico 

ManzanlUo,  Mexico 

Mazatlan,  Mexico 

Guaymas,  Mexico 

Cape  San  Lucas,  Mexico  ..........v. 

San  Diego,  California.  ..•••• 

Portland,  Oregon 

Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island 

New  Westminster,  British  Columbia.. 

New  Archangel,  (Sitka  Island) 

K&nagawa,  Japan 

Milford  Haven,  England 

Tahiti,  Society  Islands 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales * 

Canton,  China 


4,320 
4,560 
5,172 
5,908 
3,282 
2,856 
2,580 
2»668 
2|262 
2,080 
2,256 
2,310 
2,358 
2,370 
3,354 
4,848 
4,405 
4,810 
4,460 
5,328 
6,012 
6,456 
6,860 
6,810 


2,886 

3,9J2 

5,124 

1,740 

1,472 

1,200 

864 

1,104 

400 

462 

654 

690 

1,284 


4,390 
4,430 
7,638 
8,760. 


Nmvei  miUs, 
14,376 
6,587 
4,560 
6,361 
5,990 
3,288 
2,856 
3,012 
2,658 
2,262 
2,080 
2,330 
2,330 
2,410 
2,370 
3,475 
5,017 
4,820 
5,280 
5,580 
6,740 
7,000 
6,700 
7,160 
11,380 
14,000 
5,287 
3,260 
4,010 
5,300 
1,850 
1,550 
1,390 
1,530 
1,145 
450 
570 
746 
815 
1,290 
4,900 
4,600 
4,540 
7,690 
'^  9,577 


WEST  €9  THE  BOCKY  MOUNTAINS. 
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SSCTieK    XXII. 

GENERAL  SUMMABT. 

AREA   OF  CALIFORNIA,  ARABLE  LANDS,  POPULATION,  PRODUCT   OF    PRECIOUS   METALS, 

SmPltBNTS  OF  TREASURE,  C0INA6E,  ftC. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  his  Report  for  1867,  says : 

California  extends  alon^  the  Pacific  coast  750  miles,  with  an  ayerage  breadth  of  230.  Its 
area  is  188,981  square  mUes,  or  120,947,840  acres,  of  which  not  less  than  89,000,000,  includ- 
ing swamp  and  tale  lands  capable  of  reclamation,  are  suited  to  some  kinds  of  profitable  hus" 
bandry.  Of  these  over  40,000,000  are  fit  for  the  plough,  and  the  remainder  present  excellent 
facilities  for  stock-raising,  fruit-growing,  and  all  the  ower  branches  of  agriculture.  This  agri- 
cultaral  area  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the  entire  peninsula  of  Italy.  The 
State  also  contains  about  40,000,000  of  acres  of  mineral  land,  unsurpassed  for  productiveness. 

About  30,000,000  of  acres  have  been  surveyed,  leaving  a  residue  unsurveyed  of  90,000,000. 
Nearly  9,000,0()0  have  been  granted  to  the  State  bv  the  general  government,  under  various 
acta  of  Congress,  for  common  schools,  i^cultnraJ  colleges,  public  buildings,  and  internal 
immnovements. 

Of  the  40,000,000  acres  of  arable  land,  14,000,000  are  found  in  the  basin  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  16,000,000  in  the  coast  valleys,  and  the  residue  in  the  region  called 
the  **  Colorado  desert,'*  in  Owen's  river  valley  and  the  Klamath  basin.  When  irrigation  is 
practiced  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  it  nfnst  be  within  a  few  years,  and  the  valley  of  the  Col- 
orado is  brought  under  its  influence,  much  of  what  is  now  characterised  \s  '*  desert"  will 
become  productive  and  valuable.  The  land  not.  fit  for  the  plough,  but  valuable  for  grazing 
and  in  a  measure  for  horticultural  purposes,  especially  the  grape  culture,  Is  to  be  found  on 
the  foot-hills  and  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Bango  mountains. 

Langley^  in  his  Pacific  Coast  Directory,  estimates  that  65,000,000  acres  are 
adapted  to  agricnltnre,  15,000,000  to  grazing  purposes,  that  4,000,000  are  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands ;  also,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter  is  capable  of 
reclamation,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  each  year  being  added  to  the  cultivated 
lands  of  the  State.  The  area  of  lakes,  bays  and  momitains  he  estimates  at 
14,000,000. 

Of  the  65,000,000  acres  of  aCTicultural  land,  [says  the  same  authority,]  there  were  returned 
by  the  county  assessors,  for  the  year  1865,  as  under  fence,  4,055,690  acres,  and  under  culti- 
vation 1,504,680  acres.  It  will  thqa  be  seen  that  there  is  but  six  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural 
land  of  the  State  under  fence,  and  little  over  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  under  cultivation. 
The  retoms  for  1866  will  increase  these  estimates  about  15  pcv  cent 
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HESOURCES   OF  STATES  AND  TERBITiMOES 


[From  LaDglej's  Pacific  Coast  Dlreetorj.  J 

Table  exhibiting  the  county  seats  of  the  different  cauntidSj  legal  distances^  population 

of  1860  and  1866,  dtc. 


Coontlei. 


Alamoda • 

AlplBo 

Amador 

Batto 

Calaveraa 

Colosa 1. 

Contra  Costa 

DelMorte 

El  Dorado 

Freimo 

Hnmboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Klamath 

Lake 


Loe  Angoles 

Harin 

MaripoBa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Mono 

Monterej 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plnmas 

Sacraroecto 

8an  Bernardino.. 

Ban  Diego 

San  Francifloo... 

San  Joaquin 

San  Lnis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Craa 

ShasU 

Sierra 

SiKkiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislans 

Sntter , 

Tebama 

Trinity , 

Tnlare 

Tnolumne 

Yolo 

Ynba 


Total 


Coonty  seat. 


SanLeandro 

Silver  Mountain  ■ 

Jackson 

Oroville 

San  Andreas 

Colusa 

Martlnea 

Crescent  City 

Placerville 

MUlerton 

Eureka 

Independenoo .  . . 

HavUah 

Orleans  Bar 

Lakepori 

SnsanyiUe 

Los  Angeles 

San  Rafael 

Mariposa 

Uklah 

Snelling 

Bridgeport 

Monterey 

Napa  City 

Nevada  City 

Auburn 

Qnincy 

Sacrarnento 

San  Bernardino., 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco .. 

Stockton 

San  Luis  Obispo 
Redwood  City.. 
Santa  Barbara. . 

San  Joii6 

Santa  Cms..... 

Shasta 

Downieville .... 

Yreka 

Fairfield 

Santa  Rosa 

Knight's  Ferry  . 

Yuba  City 

Red  Bluff 

WeavervIUe ..  . 

ViaaUa 

Sonora 

Woodland 

Marysvilla 


8© 

-Si. 


Miles, 
135 
MO 
55 
75 
60 
75 
00 
465 
50 
190 
390 
t 
t 
450 
120 
2C0 
530 
135 
145 
t 
115 
260 
245 
60 
65 
35 
145 
Capital. 
600 
750 
117 
51 
335 
140 
435 
150 
245 
185 
110 
350 
90 
130 
85 
50 
145 
255 
250 
115 
16 
50 


I- 

©5 

«  M 

OS 

Q 


18S3 

1864 

J654 

1850 

1850 

1830 

18S0 

1857 

1850 

1856 

1853 

1866 

1866 

1851 

1861 

1864 

1850 

1850 

1850 

1850 

1855 

1861 

1850 

1850 

1851 

1851 

1854 

1850 

1854 

1850 

1856 

1850 

1850 

1856 

1850 

1850 

1850 

1850 

1852 

1852 

1850 

1850 

1854 

1850 

1856 

1851 

1852 

1850 

1850 

1850 


I. 


8.' 

O 


8|  986 


10,933 

12,107 

16,302 

2,274 

5,328 

1,993 

20,562 

4,6a'> 

2,694 


1,803 


11,336 
3.334 
6,243 
3,967 
1,141 


4.739 
5,515 

16,447 

13,270 
4,363 

24. 145 
5,554 
4,326 

56.805 
9,434 
1,782 
3,214 
3,545 

11,912 
4,945 
4,360 

11,389 
7,629 
7,170 

11.867 
2.245 
3.3!)0 
4,044 
5, 125 
4,638 

16,229 
4,716 

13,671 


380,016 


i 


o 

> 


2,278 

612 

2,591 

2.856 

31635 

699 

1,460 

306 

5,071 

451 

665 


261 
618 
554 

1.299 

1.095 

1,609 

1,354 

891 

305 

779 

1,328 

4,577 

3,792 

1,497 

5,956 

736 

294 

81,019 

3,276 

408 

977 

423 

3, 132 

1,426 

1.471 

3.088 

1,882 

2.163 

4,362 

623 

1,263 

846 

1,114 

1,167 

3,155 

1,128 

3.203 


6' 


-^^'s 


4,631 

231 
3,616 
2,806 
3,600 

956 
2,683 

299 
3,892 

466 

1,601 

88 


197 

995 

426 

3,882 

1.347 

1,253 

8,301 

596 


103,135 


2.123 
8,175 
4,970 
3,123 

982 
6,914 
1,679 

454 

30,694 

5^143 

856 
1.544 
1,641 
6,5G9 
2,780 
1,276 
1,555 
1,727 
4,755 
7,585 

940 
1,739 
1,016 

728 
1,363 
8,951 
8,125 
3,186 


15,430 


9,380 
9,350 
13,000 
3,180 
8.960 


12,970 
1,680 
5,330 


3,350 
1,420 
12,940 
4,490 
4.170 
7,670 
1,980 


137,498 


7,000 
7,2S0 

16,560 

10,410 
3.670 

23,000 

5,360 

1.500 

102.313 

17, 140 
8,850 
5,148 
5,470 

21,696 
9,260 
4,250 
5,180 
5,756 

15,850 

25,260 
3,460 
5,796 
3,386 
8,4^6 
4,890 
9,636 
7,080 

10,420 


'3-30 


456,437 


t4, 533,500 
450,000 
l,9u7,2S9 
5,128.356 
1,690,657 
1,689,155 
8,544,899 
379.085 
3,476,586 
826.000 
2,2.0,000 
1500,000 
819,825 
288,089 
395,708 
r750,000 
8,353,393 
2,247,571 
1,237,470 
1.9i:a000 
643,847 
357,961 
1,265.450 
2,7i)7,688 
5,173,837 
2,626,243 
l,193.5dl 
10,316,976 
695.901 
448,7.6 
68,403.874 
5,275.010 
758,330 
9,7OJ,O0O 
771,861 
7,972.890 
1,441,739 
1,091,723 
8,314,096 
1,617,£» 
3, 044, 120 
5.340.666 
1,026,316 
1,778,308 
1,598,500 
653.169 
1,299,379 
13,300,000 
8.156,427 
4,150.500 


197, 133, 345 


Mote.— Total  estimated  population  in  1867,  480,000. 

*  The  figures  In  the  aboye  table  referring  to  the  population  of  this  State  for  1866  are  taken  firom  the  report 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Mr.  John  Swett,  and  are  estimated  upon  the  iMsis  that  the 
school  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  constitute  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  tiie  abMonco  of 
official  data,  this  Is  probably  as  fair  a  mode  as  can  be  adopted  to  arrivo  at  an  approximation  of  the  population 
of  our  State.  We  think,  however,  that  the  estimate  for  San  Francisco  is  at  least  18,000  too  low. — Cowgriia: 
t  Not  yet  defined  by  law,  ;  Estimated. 
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Statement  qf  the  number  of  passengers  hy  sea  arriving  at  and  departing  firom  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  during  (he  frst,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters  qf 
1867^  as  declared  at  the  cusiom-Jumse. 


SHmamo,  Hew  Onmoda  . . 

Saa  Joan  del  Bar 

VWoria,  BiitMh  CohunbUi 

China  and  Japan 

Sarope,  direct 

Eaitem  porta,  direct 

AttrtraBa , 

Mexico 

Hawaiian  islands 

Otker  coontrlei 

Total 


& 


3,069 

1,766 

242 

463. 

12 

4 

m 

193 

145 
20 


ArrlTalfl. 


6,409 

1,519 

236 

2,129 


315 

73 

227 

18 


6,066  110,926 


i 

0 


5,654 

1,674 

341 

1.429 

6 


702 

S30 

67 

47 


10,150 


0 


5,630 

.1,835 

405 

273 

13 


98 

97 

105 

54 


8,510 


o 


20.782 

6,791 

1,824 

4,894 

31 

4 

1,267 

593 

544 

139 


35,672 


& 


2,227 

867 

77 

424 

1 


156 
63 
15 


3,861 


Departorei. 


3,168 

1,413 

134 

410 


111 

5L 

9 


5,296 


»4 

a 
P" 


2.194 

1,005 

120 

1,232 

2 


67 

47 

344 


5,011 


I 

a 


2,434 

1,055 

71 

2,433 

1 


67 

107 

99 

14 


6,281 


o 


10,074 

4,340 

402 

4.409 

4 


67 
441 
260 
382 


20,469 


RICAPTTDLATIOII. 


lit  qaarter. 

ad  quarter. 

3d  quarter. 

4tb  quarter. 

TotaL 

Airirali 

6,066 
3,881 

10,926 
5.896 

10,150 
5,011 

8,510 
6,281 

35,672 

20,460 

Qain .* 

8,805 

5,630 

.\130 

3,889 

15,803 

One  of  the  moet  agreeable  features  of  the  past  year  is  the  increase  in  population  which 
leacbed  oar  shores  daring  its  passaee.  The  arrivals  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  were 
Bore  numerous  than  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  while  the  departures  for  the  fourth  quarter 
exceed  those  of  anj  other.  This  we  believe  to  be  contrarv  to  the  general  rule.  Heretofore 
the  greatest  number  of  arrivals  by  sea  have  been  during  the  last  quarter,  and  the  departures 
fewer.  People  at  the  east  are  generally  mora  anxious  to  leave  when  the  rigors  of  their  severe 
winters  commence,  while  those  who  have  been  residents  of  the  Pacific  coast  usually  evince 
more  desire  to  go  eastward  when  the  spring  has  fairly  opened  and  our  winds  commence. 
Daring  the  year  WSJ  the  arrivals  by  sea  exceeded  the  departures  by  ]  5,203.  But  we  have 
also  received  large  additions  overiand.  Our  probable  increase  from  abroad  will  reach  27,000 
seals.  JLarge  numbers  are  known  to  be  on  their  way  from  Sweden,  Germanv,  and  Norway, 
and  considerable  tracts  of  fine  farming  land  have  already  been  purchased  and  made  ready  for 
tiieir  reception. — [Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Seview. 


PRODUCT  OP  PRECIOUS  METALS,  ETC. 

Rbcbipts  axhd  Exports  of  Treasure. — ^The  following  tables  derived  from 
official  sooices  are  copied  from  the  Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review : 


TREASURE  PRODUCT,  IMPORTS,  ETC. 

The  receipts  of  treasure  from  all  sources  through  regular  public  channels  during  tho  past 
twelve  months,  as  compared  with  1866,  have  been  as  follows : 

1866.  1867. 

From  California  northern  mines $38,715,340  $40,927,309 

From  California  southern  mines 1 5,149,749  4,477,461 

From  Coastwise  ports,  Oregon,  ^bo 5,940,536  6,192,7:^ 

Imports,  foreign,  British  Colambia,  &c 2, 887, 028  3, 96Q,  322 

Total *. 52,692,653  55,566,826 
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From  an' examination  of  the  statements  of  treasure  received  in  this  city,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than  $2,000,000  in  the  amount  iidceived  from  the  northern 
mines  the  past  over  the  preceding  year ;  the  greater  portion  of  this  increment  being  due  to 
the  State  of  Nevada.  The  receipts  from  the  southern  mines  have  meantime  fallen  off  mate- 
rially, while  those  from  coastwise  ports,  Oregon,  &^c.,  have  increased  slightly,  and  those  from 
British  Columbia  and  other  foreign  ports  very  considerably.  The  bullion  transmitted  the 
past  year  to  this  city,  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co*s.  express,  as  being  the  product  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  amounted  to  $18,000,000.  To  this  sum  may  be  added,  nerhaps,  $500,000 
to  represent  the  amount  of  bullion  arriving  during  the  year  in  private  hanas,  making  a  total 
product  for  that  State  for  1867  of  $18,500,000.  Of  thissum  about  $2,000,000  may  be  set  down 
as  the  product  of  Reese  river  and  other  outside  localities,  leaving  the  balance  $16,000,000  to  be 
credited  to  the  Comstock  lode.  In  apportioning  the  product  of  uiese  several  outside  localities, 
about  $1,500,000  should  be  set  down  to  account  of  what  is  osually  termed  the  Reese  river 
country,  which,  for  the  end  in  view,  should  be  made  to  embrace  all  the  outlying  districts  about 
Austin ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  Lander,  Nve,  and  Lincoln  counties,  excepting,  perhaj^  the  Silver 
Peak  district,  which  lies  in  Esmeralda  county,  and  which  has  turned  out  but  little  bullion 
the  past  year.  The  remaining  half  million  may  be  divided  between  Humboldt  and  Esmeralda 
counties  in  the  following  proportions :  $300,000  for  the  former,  and  $200,000  for  the  latter, 
none  of  the  other  counties  in  the  State,  except  Storey,  containing  the  Comstock  lode,  pro- 
ducing any  bullion  worth  naming.  These  hgures,  as  will  be  seen,  denote  for  the  year  in 
question  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  State  at  large  over  the  vield  of  any  former  year ;  this 
rate  of  increase  bein^  in  about  the  same  ratio  for  the  Comstock  lode  and  the  outside  precincts. 
The  product  of  the  termer  for  1866  was  estimated  at  $16,250,000,  and  of  the  other  localities 
named,  $1,250,000,  of  which  $1,000,000  was  assigned  to  Reese  river,  and  $250,000  to  Hum- 
boldt and  Esmeralda.  While,  however,  such  eratifying*gains  have,  during  this  period,  sig- 
nalized the  progress  of  Nevada,  the  year  has  ramer  been  one  of  preliminary  preparation  than 
of  progress  and  fruition ;  the  most  of  the  companies  owning  what  may  be  considered  the  more 
promising  of  the  outside  mines,  having  been  engaged  at  heavy  expense  in  developing  their 
claims,  and  erecting  mills — rery  few  of  them  in  active  productive  operation.  These  mills  will 
soon  be  completed,  and  the  mines  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  placed  in  condition  tq  yield 
ores  largely,  rendering  it  probable  that  still  more  manked  additions  will  be  made  to  the  bullion 
returns  of  the  State  toe  present  than  was  done  the  past  year,  and  almost  insujine  for  that 
State  a  total  product  for  1868  of  $20,000,000.  Even  if  the  Comstock  mines  should  not 
advance  their  yield,  or  should  suffer  some  small  abatement,  this  result  will  probably  be  attained, 
as  there  is  an  almost  certainty  of  the  mines  at  Silver  Peak  and  those  about  Beuoont  turning 
out  a  lar^  amount  of  bullion  the  current  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  promised  gains  for 
Humboldt  and  Esmeralda. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  and  destination  of  treasure  shipments  from  this  port 
during  the  past  14 years — from  1854  to  1867,  inclusive: 


Years. 

East*n  ports. 

England. 

China. 

Panama. 

Other  ports. 

Totals. 

1854.... 
1855.... 
1856.... 
1857.... 
1858.... 
1859.... 
I860.... 
1861.... 
1862..-. 
1863.... 
1864.-.. 
1865.... 
1866.... 
1867.... 

$46,533,166 
38, 730, 564 
39,  ^5, 294 
35,531,778 
35,891,236 
40,146,437 
35,719,296 
32,628,011 
26,194,035 
10, 389, 330 
13,316,122 
20, 583, 390 
29,244,891 
23, 355, 903 

$3,781,080 

5, 182, 156 

8,666,289 

9, 347, 743 

9, 265, 739 

3,910,930 

2, 672, 936 

4,061,779 

12,950,140 

28,467,256 

34, 436, 423 

15, 432, 639 

6, 532, 208 

5,841,184 

$965,887 
889,675 
1,308,852 
2,993,264 
1,916,007 
3, 100, 756 
'  3, 374, 680 
3,541,279 
2, 660, 754 
4, 206, 370 
7.888,973 
6,963,522 
6, 527, 287 
9,031,504 

$204,592 
231,207 
253,268 
410,929 
299,265 
279, 949 
300,819 
349,769 
434,508 

2,503,296 
378, 795 

],%M,845 
511,550 
372,552 

$560,906 

128,129 

573,732 

692,978 

175,779 

202, 390 

258,185 

95,920 

322,324 

505,667 

686,888 

1,103,832 

1,548,457 

3, 075, 149 

$52,045,633 
45,161,731 
50,697,434 
48,976,692 
4T,  648, 026 
47, 640, 462 
42, 325, 916 
40,676,758 
42,561,761 
46, 071, 920 
56,707,201 
45,308,227 
44,364,393 
41,676,292 

Totals. 

428,159,453 

150,548,502 

55, 368, 810 

7,755,344 

9,930,338 

651,762,446 
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Statement  of  the  amount  and  destinatwn  qf  treasure  exported  from  San  Fraticisce 
during  tJie  year  ending  December  31,  1867,  as  declared  at  the  custom-house. 

TO  NEW  YORK. 

In  January $2,809,235  55 

InFebraary 1,396,207  24 

In  March 1,646,058  86 

In  April 1,186,780  34 

InM^y 2,535,232  56 

In  Jane 2,661,643  57 

In  July 2,389,688  29 

In  August 1,610,041  45 

InSeptember 1,«»7,755  30 

In  October 1,024,552  18 

InNovembor : 1,957,828  43 

In  December 2,800,881  68 

123,355,903  45 

TO  ENGLAITD. 

In  January ." 703,070  85 

In  February , 384,098  00 

In  March 357,661  60 

In  April 297,174  02 

In  May 788,772  13 

In  June 502,834  36 

In  July 616,302  22 

In  August 515,691  91 

InSeptember 493,065  34 

InOctober , 704,600  43 

In  November 321,514  42 

In  December 156,408  71 

6,841,183  99 

TO  FRANCE. 

In  January 122,331  56 

In  February ^ 105,079  91 

In  March 67,000  00 

In  April ^..  69,537  25 

InMay 101,509  48 

In  June 117,400  57 

In  July 1 183,751  64 

In  August 234,905  70 

InSeptember 106,600  42 

InOctober .34,772  40 

InNovember 65,555  27 

In  December 74,791  53 

i,  1,283,235  73 

TO  CHINA. 

In  Januaiy .* 806,076  27 

InFebraary 376,206  32 

In  March 110,642  72 

In  April 1,081,513  57 

InMay 760,0^7  73 

In  June 698,933  73 

In  July 1,746,078  69 

In  August 385,540  53 

InSeptember 1,180,308  18 

InOctober 1,119,629  84 

In  December 766,546  77 

9,031,604  35 

TO  JAPAN. 

In  January 21,685  46 

InMarch 10,000  00 

In  April 2,238  72 

InMay 2,845  00 

In  July 1,100  00 

InSeptember 10,000  00 

InOctober 650  00 

In  December •  593,430  34 

641,949  68 
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TO  PAMAIIA. 

In  jBiiBftly 

InFebroaiy 

In  March 

In  April 

In  May - 

In  June 

In  July 

In  Aufi^t 

In  September 

In  October 

In  November 

In  December 


|30»000  00 
30,000  00 
30,000  00 
29,000  00 
30.000  00 

.  30, 000  00 
30,000  00 
32, 127  40 
40, 000  00 
30,000  00 
31,424  30 
30,000  00 


1372,651  70 


TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

InFebroary 

In  April • 

In  May 

In  Jnne •' 

In  July •. 

In  October 

Ib  December ...••.... 


20,000  00 

45, 550  00 

28,400  00 

8,000  00 

3,000  00 

8,660  00 

58, 370  00 


171,980  00 


TO  HAWAOAN  I8LAKDS. 

In  April 

In  Jane 

In  July * 

In  Anf>fiist 

In  October 

InKovember  .•.•..•••.•••....« 


1.300  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 
18,906  00 
29,826  42 


57,032  45 


TO  MEXICO. 

In  January.... 

InFebroary 

In  March 

In  October .' 

In  December.*^— .«— 


10,000  00 
3,000  00 

13,000  00 
5,000  00 

11,000  00 


42,000  00 


TO  TALPARAISO. 

InFebmary 399,849  08  " 

InMarch 323,601  89 

.  723,4(0  97 

TO   TAHITI. 

InFebmary SOO  00 

TO  VICTORIA. 

In  February 50,000  00 

In  October 80,000  00 

InDecember 25,000  00 

155,000  00 

Total,18e7 : •i]'S?'ISi? 

Total,  1866 44,364,393  05 

Decreaeethis  year 2,688,100  99 


*To  tbe  flffOTM  ivvnMiitlnr  the  amonnt  of  treamire  shipped  benee  In  1867  wonld  Jnttly  be  added  abont 
|8,00ao00  ml  east  by  tbe  United  Statei  rab-treararer  In  tbls  city;  wbereby  the  total  nm  eent  out  of  the 
eoontry  raaehed  $48,000,000  for  the  last  year.  This  officer  shipped  on  gorernment  aecoont  111,500,000  In  150G, 
thoBgh,  so  near  as  we  can  leaov,  not  orer  $6,000,000  were  shipped  by  him  last  year. 
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Amouitt  of  Bulliok  Assayed  aot)  Taxed. — ^The  following  table^  pre- 
pared at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenne,  shows  the  tottd 
amount  of  bullion  produced  in  the  United  States,  upon  which  the  revenue  tax 
f  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  has  been  collected  during  the  calendar  year  1867.* 
t  should  be  observed  that  the  bullion  is  not  always  assayed  and  assessed  in  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  it  is  produced.  California,  for  example,  shows  a 
total  estimated  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  in  coin  of  $28,840,139;  this 
includes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  product  of  Idaho,  Washington  Territory, 
and  Oregon.  Nearly  all  the  bullion  produced  in  Nevada  is  assessed  in  that 
State ;  whilst  in  New  York  a^d  Pennsylvania  the  assessments  are  upon  bullion 
deposited  there  from  other  sources.  The  table,  therefore,  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
showing  the  aggregate  product  upon  which  taxes  have  been  collected.  The 
total  v^ue  assessed,  viz :  $58,175,047,  and  the  actual  product  for  1867,  as  esti- 
mated in  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (page  3,)  viz :  $75,000,000. 
show  a  difference  of  $16,824,953.  Of  this  amount  a  portion  may  be.acoountea 
for  as  remaining  unassayed,  and  some  may  have  escaped  taxation. 


Statement  showing  tJie  tax  returned  on  huUion  as  assayed  from  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory qf  the  United  States  for  tJie  calendar  year  1867/  afeo,  the  wAue  of  the 
buUion  in  currency  and  its  estimated  value  in  coin,  assuming  that  the  average 
premium  on  gold  for  the  year  teas  38f  jper  cent.,  or  that  one  dollar  in  currenqf 
was  worth  seventy-two  cents  in  coin. 


States  and  Tarxltoiie^ 


California 

Colorado 

Idaho 1 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  York 

Oregon 

PonnsylTania 

Utah 

Washington 

Total » 


Taxlncarrency 
on  gold  bullion. 


$193,386  74 
1,447  45 

11.413  70 
43,665  20 
98, 140  27 
10,C24  60 
14,030  14 
4,067  16 
1,563  02 


313,618  40 


Tazindurency 
on  silver  bul- 
lion. 


$6,012  00 


1,682  02 

44 

77,021  21 

3,007  70 

4  61 

1.747  00 


90,.  374  98 


Valneoftbegold 
bullion,  in  cur- 
rencj. 


138.673,348 

289,490 

1,136,024 

2, 282;  740 

8,773,040 

5,638,054 

2,004,020 

2,806,026 

817,432 

312,604 


62,723^680 


Value  of  the  ril- 
▼er  bnllioOfin 
currency. 


$1,388,400 


336^404 

88 

15,404,912 

601,540 

9» 

349,400 


18^074.206. 


Sti^  and  Tenitortei. 


GaUfomla  — 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  York.... 

lOregon 

Tennsylvanla. 

Utah 

Vartiingtmi .. 


Total. 


Total  value  of 
gold  and  silver 
bullion,  in  cur- 
renejr. 


$40,055,748 

269,490 

1,472,428 

2,282.828 

94,177,282 

6,229,594 

2,005.842 

3,155,428 

817,432 

312,604 


80;  798. 676 


Estimated  value 
of  gold  bullion, 
in  coin. 


$27,844,811 

208,433 

817,937 

1,643,573 

6,316,589 

4,052,199 

1,443,542 

8,020,340 

568,551 

225,075 


45,161,050 


Bsttmated  value 
of  silver  bul* 
Uon,  in  eoin. 


$995,328 


242,211 

63 

11,091,054 

433^109 

064 

851,668 


13,013,997 


Total  ectlmaUd 
value  of  (S(Ad 
and  silver  bul- 
lion, in  coin. 


$Se,84Q.139 


1.060.148 

1,643.63$ 

17.407,6a 

4.485.308 

1,444,806 

9.8n,908 

588.551 

225k  0^5 


58.175^017 


*  This  tax  is  aboliahed  under  the  new  internal  revenue  act. 
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Deposits  and  Coinage, — ^The  following  is  a  Btatement  of  the  deposits  and 
ooinage  at  the  branch  mint  of  the  United  States,  in  San  Francisco,  doling  the 
jear  ending  December  31,  1867 : 

Talne. 
QolddepositB $18,923,152  17 

^Ter  deposits  and  purchaMS 613, 117  94 

Total  depoflite 19,536,270  U 


Statement  of  coinage  executed. 


Double  eaglet 


Half  eagles — 
Quarter  eagles. 


Total. 


Half  dollan.... 
Qnarter  doUan, 

Dimes 

Half  dimes 

Flue  bars 


Total... 


Gold  coinage. 
aUTor 


Total. 


DenominationB. 


GOLD. 


KSCAPITVLAlIOir. 


No.  of  pleoes. 


920,750 

9,000 

S9,000 

28,000 


986,750 


1,196,000 

48.000 

140,000 

120,000 

20 


1,504,090 


986,750 
1,504.020 


2, 490, 770 


Value. 


$18,41^000  00 

90,000  00 

145,  OOO  00 

70.000  00 


18,720,000  OO 


598,000  00 

13,000  00 

14.000  00 

6b0(]0  OO 

20,534  93 


6!»,  534  92 


18,720.000  00 
650,534  93 


19.370,534  92 


The  deposits  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1867,  were  of  the  following  character : 


GOLD  DEPOsrrs. 

California,  bullion $5,700,871  12 

Idaho,  "      1,144,483  04 

Oregon, 

Montana, 

Kerada, 

Ariaona, 

Parted  from  silver  bullion 


u 
tt 
n 
(( 


319,620  90 

309,843  32 

49, 030  47 

48,797  73 

168,901  92 


Finaban 10,980,791  94 

Foreign  coin 153,453  31 

Fo^gn bullion 47,358  42 

I 


$7,741,548  50 


11,181,603  67 


Total  gold 18,923,152  17 
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SOLYER.  ^ 

Novadm  bullion $205.618  87 

Arizena,      **      8,425  74 

Idaho,  "      : 39,727  45 

Parted  from  gold  bullion 69,999  56 

$323,771  e% 

Bars 239,799  25 

Foreign  coin 27,595  31 

Foreign  bullion * 21,951  76 

289,346  32 

Total  silver 613,117  94 

Silver  bars  stamped $20,534  92 

Total  gold  and  silver 19,536,270  II 

Fine  bars,  total 20,5;U  92 

Total  Deposits  and  Coinagb. — The  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  in  bis  annual 
report  for  the  year  1867  states  that  the  total  value  of  the  bullion  deposited  at 
the  mint  and  branches  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $41,893,100  76,  of  which 
$40,069,200  06  was  in  gold  and  $1,823,900  70  in  silver.  Deducting  the  rede- 
posit,  the  amount  of  actual  deposit  was  $34,537,048  39. 

The  coinage  for  the  year  was,  in  gold  coin,  $28,217,187  50;  gold  bars, 
$11,621,691  32;  silver  coin,  $986,871;  silver  bars,  $575,823  18 ;  nickel,  copper, 
and.  bronze  coinage,  (one,  two,  three,  and  five-cent  pieces,)  $1,879,540.  Total 
coinage,  $31,083,598  50.     Total  bars  stamped,  $12,197,514  50. 

The  gold  deposits  of  domestic  production  were,  at  Philadelphia,  $2,418,1C  7  89 ; 
at  San  Francisco,  $17,936,169  40;  at  New  York,  $10,320,821  55;  at  Denver, 
$130,559  70.  The  silver  deposits  were,  at  Philadelphia,  $37,399  72;  San 
Francisco,  $744,387  48 ;  New  York,  $274,893  19. 

The  gold  and  silver  deposits  of  foreign  production  were  $2,674,619  46. 

The  amount  of  gold  coined  at  Philadelphia  was  $10,072,060  86 ;  at  San 
Francisco,  $18,225,000 ;  of  silver,  at  Philadelphia,  $357,490  38 ;  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, $780,048  54 ;  of  bronze,  nickel,  and  copper,  at  Philadelphia,  $1,879,540. 
Total  number  of  pieces  struck,  54,110,384. 
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NEVADA. 

SECTION    I. 

TOPOGRAPHY.  PHYSICAL  FEATURES.  AND  NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

System  of  Mountains,  Plains,  and  Vallets. — This-  State,  in  common 
with  the  entire  region  lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  mountains, 
is  an  elevated  plain,  having  a  general  altitude  of  abont  4,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.     Crossing  this  plateau  are  many  mountain  ranges,  the  most  of  which 
have  a  northerly  and  southerly  course,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys 
fiom  5  to  20  miles  wide,  which  is  also  about  the  width  of  the  adjacent  mountains, 
measured  on  a  straight  line  from  base  to  base.     These  mountains  have  an  abso- 
lute height  varying  from  5,000  to  12,000  feet,  being  from  1,000  to  8,000  feet 
above  the  common  level  of  the  country.     The  Sierra  Nevada,  forming  for  some 
distance  a  natoral  barrier  along  the  western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  State, 
vaxies  in  height  from  7,000  to.  13,000  feet.     This  range  is  covered  with  heavy 
forests  to  its  very  base,  while  all  the  others  in  the  interior  of  the  State  are  barren 
of  wood,  or  but  sparsely  timbered.    This  alternation  of  mounti^s  and  valleys 
18  preserved  with  great  uniformity  throughout  all  parts  of  the  State,  more  espe- 
cmlly  in  the  central  and  eastern  portions.     In  places  these  mountains  disappear, 
or  so  contract  as  to  transform  the  valleys  into  broad  plains  or  basins,  some  of 
which  are  open  and  unobstructed,  while  others  are  dotted  with  buttes,  or  covered 
with  groups  of  rugged  hills.     At  points  along  their  course  these  ranges  are  much 
depressed,  or  cut  by  ravines  striking  across  their  summits,  forming  passes  so  low, 
and  with  such  gradual  slopes  on  either  side,  as  to  greatly  facilitate  the  construc- 
tion of  wagon  roads,  and  even  railways,  across  them.    In  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  mountains,  instead  of  running  in  parallel  chains,  are  broken  into  confused 
and  detached  masses,  their  longitudinal  axis  confoiming  towards  no  common 
direction.     The  sides  of  these  mountains  aro  everywhere  cut  by  deep  ravines  or 
canons,  the  most  of  them  running  frt>m  crest  to  base,  and  usually  at  nearly  right 
angles  with  their  general  course.    In  some  places  these  ravines  aro  but  one  or 
two,  while  in  others  they  are  five  or  six  miles  apart,  dividing  the  mountain  slopes 
into  enormous  ridges,  some  of  them  2,000  or  3,000  feet  above  the  separating 
canons.     The  latter  are  in  some  cases  well  watered,  perennial  streams  flowing 
through  them,  rendering  irrigation  of  their  banks  always  feasible,  while  in  others 
there  are  neither  springs  nor  running  streams,  whole  mountain  ranges  being,  like 
the  adjacent  phuns,  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  water.    As  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
these  Ulterior  ranges  contain  a  few  high  ridges  and  peaks,  upon  which  in  places 
sheltered  from  the  sun,  or  where  deep  drifts  have  been  formed,  the  snow  lies 
throughout  the  year.    Granite,  sienite,  slate,  limestone,  and  poiphynr,  are  the 
prevailing  rocks  in  the  composition  of  the  Nevada  mountains,  which  nave  ^n- 
erally  a  rounded  and  dome-like  contour,  though  occasionally  shooting  up  into 
pyramidal  peaks  and  spire-shaped  summits.    The  tops  of  the  divides  between  the 
lateral  ci^ons  are  especially  apt  to  be  sharp  and  rugged,  the  bare  and  splintered 
rocks  occasionally  standing  far  above  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  sometimes  strongly 
inclined  towards  the  comb  of  the  principal  mountain.    While  the  most  of  these 
ranges  are  covered  with  a  scanty  growth  of  bunch  grass,  and  with  patches  of 
piiion,  juniper,  and  other  scrubby  trees,  much  of  their  surface  is  destitute  of  both 
grass  and  every  other  species  of  useful  vegetation,  fullv  three-fourths  being  with- 
out any  kind  of  timber.     Along  some  of  tne  streams  flowing  through  the  caQons 
are  narrow  strips  of  arable  land  which  frequently,  at  the  point  where  the  former 
opens  into  the  valleys,  spread  out  into  tracts  of  several  acres,  affording  a  sufBi- 
ciency  of  tillable  land  for  gardens  and  small  farms.    Some  of  these  streams  are 
fringed  with  cottonwood,  bireh,  willow,  wild  cheny,  and  similar  trees,  the  most 
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of  them  small,  and  of  but  little  value,  mixed  witli  wliich  are  often  varieties  of 
wild  vines,  rose,  currant  or  gooseberry  tushes,  and  other  shrubbery.  Up  the 
most  of  these  canons  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  construct  wagon  roads  leading 
quit«  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  a  consideration  of  moment,  as  the  latter, 
the  principal  repositories  of  the  precious  metals,  are  thus  rendered  easily  accessi- 
ble to  loaded  teams ;  and  these  mountain  ridges  sometimes  run  for  100  miles  or 
more  without  any  material  deviation  from  their  general  course.  So  also  do  the 
adjacent  valleyB  extend  for  a  like  distance  without  other  obstruction  than  perhaps 
an  occasional  bntte,  or  outstanding  spur,  and  with  no  perceptible  variation  of 
level.  Sometimes  these  valleys,  owing  to  a  subsidence  of  the  mountains,  or  a 
change  in  their  general  course,  expand  into  immense  plains,  as  in  the  southern 
and  northwestern  parts  of  the  State,  or  connect  with  other  valleys  having  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  level,  or,  may  be,  are  separated  from  the  latter  only  by 
low  ridges  or  swells  of  land  so  inconsiderable  as  to  present  no  obstacle  to  the 
building  of  railroads  throughout  the  entire  series.  A  more  favorable  region  for 
the  construction  of  railways  than  is  offered  by  this  system  of  communicatin£r  plains 
and  valleys,  especially  where  these  improvements  are  required  to  piursue  a  gen- 
erally northern  and  southern  direction,  could  not  be  desired.  Besides,  being  so 
nearly  level,  and  wholly  unobstructed,  the  soil,  for  the  most  part  a  dry  sand,  or 
a  compact  Btrnd^  loam,  affords  the  best  possible  material  for  a  road-bed,  whether 
facility  of  construction  or  durability  be  considered.  Upon  these  plains  and  valleys 
nothing  of  a  vegetable  growth  is  to  be  found  larger  or  more  formidable  of  remo- 
val than  the  wild  sage,  a  shrub  that  can,  as  a  general  thing,  be  ploughed  up 
with  a  single  yoke  of  oxen,  while  their  surfaces  are  almost  entirely  free  from 
rocks,  loose  stones,  or  other  obstructions.  But  while  these  valleys  are,  longitu- 
dinally viewed,  so  nearly  level,  they  all  have  a  slight  descent  from  the  foot  of 
the  adjacent  mountains  to  their  centres,  caused  by  the  wash  that,  going  on  for 
years,  has  been  gradually  wearing  down  the  mountains  and  filling  up  the  valleys. 
The  difference  in  altitude  between  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  the  level 
of  the  valleys,  now  varying  from  1,000  to  8,000  feet,  was  formerly  much  greater, 
since  at  one  time  the  bottoms' of  the  opposing  mountains  met,  no  doubt,  in  the 
middle  of  the  intervening  valley,  making  the  difference  in  altitude  two  or  three 
times  as  great  as  at  present.  While  many  of  these  valleys  receive  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  streams  from  the  mountains  on  either  side,  or  about  their  heads,  very 
few  of  them  have  any  large  stream  flowing  through  the  centre,  the  most  of  these  tribu- 
taries sinking  into  the  arid  and  porous  soil  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  edge  of  the 
valley.  As  a  consequence,  the  latter,  few  of  them  having  any  common  outlet, 
are  great  natural  reservoirs ;  but  the  water,  resting  upon  the  bed  rock,  can  only 
be  reached  by  penetrating  the  immense  mass  of  superincumbent  debris.  Hence 
wells  in  these  valleys  require  to  be  sunk  to  a  great  depth,  nor  is  water  always 
obtained  even  then ;  though  it  could  no  doubt  be  reached  in  many  places  by 
artesian  boring,  a  method  not  generally  adopted,  if  in  any  instance  yet  resorted 
to  in  this  State.  In  the  few  cases  where  there  is  a  sufficient  accumulation  of 
water  to  cause  a  stream  to  run  through  the  valley  above  ground,  there  are 
usually  at  points  along  it,  patches  of  alluvial  bottom  constituting  good  plough 
or  grass  lands,  the  quantity  generally  being  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  stream. 
Reese  river,  Carson,  Umashaw,  Paradise,  and  IjVanklin  valleys,  afford  good  exam- 
ples of  this  kind.  In  Ruby,  Big  Smoky,  Degroot,  and  Toquima,  we  have  examples 
of  large  valleys  containing  much  good  land,  yet  without  open  streams  running 
through  them;  while  in  the  Great  Salt,  Fairview,  Ralston,  Sinkavata,  and 
Sand  Spring  valleys,  there  is  neither  arable  land  nor  running  water.  In  the 
case  of  the  Big  Smoky  and  similar  valleys,  the  mountain  streams  after  disappear- 
ing make  then:  way  underground  towards  their  centres,  where,  meeting  with 
obstructions,  or  gathering  into  natural  basins,  they  saturate  the  earth  and  render 
it  productive.  Much  of  the  soil,  both  in  the  valleys  and  upon  the  mountains,  is 
rich  and  friable,  being  easily  tilled  and  abounding  in  the  elements  of  froitfulness^ 
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bnt  tuayailablo  for  agricultnral  purposes  because  of  its  aridity  and  the  lack  of 
means  for  its  irrigation.  Both  the  open  plains  and  the  more  contracted  valleys 
are,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  timber,  the  only  exceptions  being  where  they 
are  traversed  by  considerable  streams,  as  the  valleys  of  the  Carson,  Walker, 
Tmckee,  and  Humboldt  rivers,  along  which  are  a  few  scattered  cottonwoods 
and  copso  of  willow,  there  being  no  other  trees,  large  or  small,  along  them.  Both 
the  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  are,  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  wholly 
destitute  of  wood,  and  but  ill  supplied  with  grass  and  water,  the  latter,  where 
it  does  occur,  being  often  so  impregnated  with  mineral  substances  as  to  render  it 
unwholesome,  or  so  warm  as  to  be  unfit  for  immediate  use.  Several  of  the  more 
extended  of  these  plains  are  so  arid  and  barren  as  to  justly  merit  the  appellation 
of  "desert,"  popularly  applied  to  them.  The  regions  most  strongly  marked  in 
this  respect  are  those  adjacent  to  the  sinks  of  the  Humboldt  and  Carson,  the 
vicinity  of  the  Big  Mud  lakes,  and  the  belt  of  country  stretching  from  the  Great 
Salt  valley  of  Churchill  county  south  through  the  centre  of  the  State,  and 
^reading  out  in  the  desolate  and  sandy  wastes  that  surround  Death  valley  and 
the  sink  of  the  Amargosa,  reputed  to  be  depressed  many  iiset  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  characterizing  of  these  sections,  however,  as  peculiarly  sterile  does 
not  imply  that  there  are  not  many  other  considerable  tracts  in  the  State  almost 
cq dally  worthless,  the  only  difference  bein^  in  their  more  contracted  area.  To 
this  system  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  the  latter  so  spread  out,  and  often 
connected  together,  as  to  constituto  a  series  of  basins,  each  having  a  drainage  of 
its  own,  but  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  Nevada  is  indebted  for  its  singular  hydrogi-a- 
phy,  this  common  receptacle  of  its  gathered  waters  becoming,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, a  lake,  sink,  meadow,  alkali  flat,  or  a  salt  bed. 

SoTKS,  Sloughs  and  Lakes. — ^The  only  waters  of  Nevada  that  are  supposed 
to  reach  the  ocean  con»st'  of  a  few  inconsiderable  streams  in  the  northerui  and 
a  stiU  smaUer  number  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  former  are  tribu- 
taries of  the  Owyhie  and  the  Snake  rivers,  and  the  latter  of  the  Colcnado.  With 
these  exceptions  all  the  surface  flow  of  the  country  is  collected  in  lakes,  none  of 
them  of  liucge  size  and  most  of  them  extremely  shallow^,  and  in  sinkSj  a  name 
popnlaij^y  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  these  lakes  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
streams  emptying  into  them  or  received  from  other  lakes  are  here  supposed  to 
sink  and  Anally  disappear  beneath  the  suriace.  The  idea,  however,  is  erroneous, 
as  these  bodies  of  \^'ater,  while  they  are  not  deep,  are  quite  as  permanent  as  any 
other,  though  fluctuating  in  area  with  the  size  of  the  streams  by  which  they  aro 
fed.  Most  of  the  mountain  streams  in  this  State  do  sink,  as  ahcady  stated,  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  plains  or  valleys.  Some  of  the  larger  streams  flowing 
through  the  latter,  as  Beese  river,  also  disappear  in  like  manner,  being  absorbed 
by  the  earth  without  accumulating  at  au}'^  point  in  a  lake.  These  are  the  only 
cases  to  which  the  tenn  sink  properly  applies.  The  fact  that  some  of  these  lakes 
having  no  visible  outlet  receive  each  a  large  stream  without  overflowing  its 
banks,  or  being  greatly  raised  even  when  these  tributaries  are  at  high  stages  of 
water,  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  they  communicate  with  the  sea^  or  perhaps 
with  subterranean  lakes,  through  underground  passages.  The  consideration, 
however,  that  but  comparatively  little  rain  or  snow  ever  falls  in  this  region, 
whDe  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil  causes  evaporation  and 
absorption  to  go  on  rapidly,  dispenses  in  a  great  measure  with  the  necessity  for 
such  a  theory.  The  only  lakes  of  any  considerable  size  in  Nevada  ai*e  those 
formed  by  the  Humboldt,  Walker,  Carson  and  Franklin  rivers,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  these  streams  respectively,  together  with  Pyramid  lake,  the  largest  of 
the  group,  formed  by  the  waters  of  Truckee  river.  To  Lake  Tahoe,  lying  one- 
third  witnin  its  limits,  Nevada  can  only  advance  a  corresponding  claim.  By  the 
the  early  emigrants  the  name  Sink  was  given  to  Humboldt  lake,  and  a  lai'go 
shallow  lake  situate  in  the  northern  part  of  Churchill  county  is  still  called  tho 
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Sink  of  the  Carson,  from  the  fact  that  it  receives  the  surplns  waters  of  ihat  river 
through  a  sluggish  tortuous  stream,  in  some  places  having  numerous  channels^ 
and  in  this  country  generally  designated  a  slough.     There  is  also  a  slough  run- 
Bing  from  Humboldt  lake  to  this  smk,  through  Tvhich  the  former,  at  high  stages, 
discharges  its  water.     Through  a  similar  channel  Pyramid  lake,  when  above  its 
ordinary  level,  sends  its  water  into  Winnemucca  lake,  a  large  shallow  basm 
lying  east  of  Pyramid,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  nearly  dry.     In  addition 
to  the  above  there  are  small  lakes  and  ponds  in  Degroot,  Franklin,  and  variouB 
valleys  in  the  State,  the  waters  of  which  are  in  some  cases  fresh  and  pellucid, 
while  in  others  they  are  more  or  less  opaque  and  impure.     About  these  ponds, 
which  are  mostly  shallow,  there  is  often  a  body  of  good  grazing  or  agricul- 
tural land.     Lake  Tahoe,  which  has  a  depth  of  over  1,500  feet,  is  of  an  irr^- 
nlar  oval  shape,  21  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  and,  though  elevated  more 
than  6,000  feet  above  thfe  level  of  the  sea,  it  never  freezes  over,  nor  does  the 
temperature  of  the  water  vary  much  from  57°  winter  or  summer,  a  circumstance 
owing,  probably,  to  its  being  fed  largely  by  springs.     That  it  receives  most  of 
its  supplies  from  this  source  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  has  but  one  tributary 
stream  of  any  magnitude,  while  its  outlet,  Truckee  river,  carries  a  heavy  body 
of  water.     This  lake,  like  Pyramid,  abounds  in  trout  of  large  size  and  fine 
flavor,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains,  which,  rising  abraptly 
from  its  shores,  are  covered  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  year  with  snow.     These 
mountains  are  heavily  timbered  with  forests  of  pine,  spruce  and  fir.     Pyramid 
lake,  the  largest  body  of  water  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  is  about 
30  miles  long  and  12  wide,  and  is  situate  in  the  southern  part  of  Boop  county, 
near  the  western  line  of  the  State.     This  lake,  which  derives  its  name  from  a 
pyramidal  rock  standing  near  its  centre  and  rising  600  feet  above  its  surface, 
has  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet  above  tide  level.    Like  the  Walker,  it  has  a 
considerable  depth,  and  the  scenery  about  it  is  extremely  grand,  it  being  walled 
round  with  precipitous  mountains  rising  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high.     Walker 
lake  has  about  the  same  altitude  and  length,  but  is  not  so  wide  as  Pyramid,  its 
aveixige  width  not  being  over  six  or  seven  miles.    Like  the  latter  it  is  of  an 
irregular  oblong  shape.     The  shores  are  indented  with  numerous  sma\l  bays. 
Besides  an  infenor  species  of  fish  it  contains  the  salmon  trout;  but  the  latter  are 
not  so  large,  numerous  or  well  flavored  as  in  Pyramid  or  Lake  Tahoe,  the 
water  here  being  neither  so  deep  nor  pure.     Walker  lake  is  flanked  on  both  sides 
by  high  mountains  and  rugged  hills,  the  whole  extremely  arid  and  barren,  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  wood,  grass  or  water.     Carson  lake  has  a  diameter  of  about 
12  miles;  Humbold  and  Franklin  are  somewhat  smaller.     They  are  all  of  an 
irregular  circular  or  oval  shape,  have  low,  flat  shores,  and  are  nowhere  over  50 
or  60  feet  deep,     l^hey  contain  no  fish  except  suckers  and  others  of  an  inferior 
kind,  the  water  of  these,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  small  lakes  and  ponds  in 
the  country,  being  brackish  and  slightly  alkaline — ^that  of  Humboldt  lake  and 
Carson  sink  so  much  so  as  to  render  the  fish  quite  unpalatable  and  hardly  fit 
for  culinary  purposes.     The  same  is  true  of  the  water  in  most  of  the  sloughSy 
and  also  in  some  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Humboldt,  which  becomes  greatly 
deteriorated  at  its  lower  stages,  particularly  as  it  approaches  the  lake.     Washoe* 
Toshcpah,  Pueblo  and  Guano  are  all  small  and  shallow  lakes,  the  water  of  which 
is  in  some  cases  clear  and  sweet,  while  in  others  it  is  discolored  with  earthy  matter, 
or  so  impregnated  with  salt,  soda  or  other  substances  as  to  render  it  distastcfoL 
if  not  unwholesome.     About  some  of  these  lakes,  as  well  as  along  a  few  of  th« 
rivers,  occur  patches  of  tule  lands,  or  ground  overflowed  at  high  water  and  cov- 
ered with  a  species  of  large-sized  bulrush.     Where  susceptible  of  easy  drainage, 
these  patches  can  readily  be  converted  into  excellent  meadows.     The  most  exten- 
sive tracts  of  this  land  are  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humboldt  river,  around 
Carson  lake  and  sink,  and  above  Genoa  on  Carson  river,  aloo^  the  west  shoio 
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<tf  Franklin,  and  at  the  outlet  of  Washoe  lake,  smaller  patches  being  met  with 
at  the  sinks  of  the  UmashaW;  Weatherlow,  and  Wemissa  creeks,  Humboldt 
ooanty,  and  around  several  small  lakes  in  Franklin  valley,  Lander  county. 

As  Honey,  Mono  and  Owens  lakes,  though  not  within  the  boundaries  of  Nevada, 
sdl  lie  west  of  the  Sierra,  and  form  a  part  of  the  system  of  valleys  and  lakes 
stretching  along  the  western  rim  of  the  Oroat  Basin,  the  first  two  being  very 
near  the  line  of  this  State,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  here  a  passing  desanption 
of  them.     Honey  Lake,  so  named  from  the  honey-dew  abundantly  precipitated 
throughout  this  region  during  the  summer  months,  is  a  small  and  very  shallow 
body  of  water,  even  at  high  stages,  and  wholly  disappears  in  extremely  dry  seasons. 
Its  principal  confluents.  Willow  creek  and  Susan  nver,  sink  into  the  tule  marsh 
before  reaohing  the  lake,  the  shores  of  whjch  are  in  some  places  low  and  swampy, 
while  in  others  they  are  dry  and  elevated.     It  has  no  outlet,  and  is  destitute  of 
fishy  the  water  bein^  strongly  alkaline.     To  the  west  of  the  lake  is  an  extensive 
valley,  skirted  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  that  direction,  a  strip  of  hilly  country 
separating  it  from  Pyramid  and  Mud  lakes  on  the  east.     Mono  lake,  lymg  about 
10  miles  southwest  of  the  dividing  line  between  California  and  Nevada,  derives 
its  name  from  the  tribe  of  Indians  originally  inhabiting  the  vicinity.*    It  is  about 
14  miles  long  and  9  wide,  and,  though  never  sounded,  is  supposed  from  the  con- 
figuration  of  the  adjacent  mountains  to  be  very  deep;  some  trials  said  to  have 
been  made  .with  a  300-foot  line  failed  to  reach  bottom.     It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  bed  of  this  lake  is  the  centre  of  an  extinct  volcano  filled  up  with  water, 
a  hypothesis  that  assumes  plausibility  from  the  crater-like  form  of  one  of  its 
islands,  as  well  as  of  numerous  small  mountains  in  the  neighborhood.     By  chem- 
ical analysis  a  gallon  of  this  water  weighing  eight  pounds  is  found  to  contain 
1,200  grains  of  solid  matter  consisting  principally  of  chloride  of  sodium,  (com- 
mon salt,)  carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  sulphate  of  soda,  (glauber  salt,)  and  silica, 
with  indications  of  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     Holding  such  a  large 
percentage  of  these  substances  in  solution  the  water  of  this  lake  is,  of  course,  so 
acid  and  nauseating  as  to  render  it  not  only  unfit  for  drinking  but  even  for 
bathing.     Leather  immersed  in  it  is  soon  destroyed  by  its  corrosive  properties, 
aad  no  animal,  not  even  a  fish  or  frog,  can  for  more  tha^  a  short  time  exist  in 
it.     The  wild  fowl  in  visiting  it  jkeep  about  the  mouths  of  the  creeks,  where  the 
lake  water  is  mixed  with  that  flowing  from  the  mountains.     The  only  thing 
able  to  live  within  or  upon  the  waters  of  this  lake  is  a  species  of  fly,  which, 
springing  from  a  larvs  bred  in  its  bosom,  after  an  ephemeral  life,  dies,  and  col- 
lecting on  the  surface,  is  drifted  to  the  shore,  where  the  renxains  collect  in  great 
quantities,  to  be  fed  upon  by  the  ducks  or  gathered  by  the  Indians,  with  whom 
lliis  forms  a  staple  comestible.     Nestling  under  the  eastern  water-shed  of  the 
Siena,  this  lake  receives  several  considerable  tributaries;  and,  although  desti- 
tute of  any  outlet,  such  is  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  that  it  is  always  kept  at 
nearly  the  same  level  by  the  process  of  evaporation.     So  dense  and  sluggish  is 
the  water  rendered  through  supersaturation  with  various  salts  and  other  foreign 
matters,  that  none  but  the  strongest  winds  can  raise  a  ripple  on  its  surface.     As 
the  Sierra  in  this  neighborhood  reaches  nearly  its  greatest  altitude,  the  scenery 
aboat  Mono  is  varied  and  majestic,  some  portions  of  it  being  at  the  same  time 
marked  by  a  most  cheerless  and  desolate  aspect.     This  lake  may  aptly  be  termed 
a  dead  sea,  its  bitter  and  fatal  waters  rendering  it  literally  such,  while  all  its 
SQRonndings — wild,  gloomy  and  foreboding — ^are  highly  suggestive  of  sterility 
and  death.     Oyeen's  lake,  lying  to  the  south  of  Mono,  though  somewhat  larger 
and  not  so  deep,  does  not  otherwise  differ  materially  from  the  latter.     It  has  tho 
Sierra  on  the  west  for  a  back  ground,  while  its  water  is  almost  equally  saline 
and  bitter.     like  Mono,  it  has  no  outlet ;  and,  though  receiving  the  waters  of 
Ow^i's  river,  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  its  surface  is  observed  to  be  every  year 
getting  lower,  a  process  that  its  former  shore-line  marks  indicate  to  have  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time.    This  subsiding  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  at  tho 
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rate  of  Jiearly  two  feet  per  year.  Former  beach  lines  along  the  shores  of  Mono 
lake  indicate  that  it  has  in  like  manner  fallen  by  gi-adual  stages  many  feet  below 
its  ancient  level.  The  lai-vae  generating  the  insect  found  on  Mono  lake  also 
breed  abundantly  in  these  waters,  being  the  only  form  of  animal 'life  adapted 
to  live  in  or  about  them.  The  decomposing  action  of  this  water  is.  shown  by  its 
efPect  upon  the  bodies  of  a  company  of  Indians,  some  20  or  30  in  number,  who, 
while  seeking  to  escape  the  whites  several  ye^rs  ago,  ha\dng  taken  refuge  in  the 
lake,  were  there  shot  by  their  pursuers,  who  left  them  in  the  water.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  not  a  vestige  of  their  bodies  was  to  be  seen,  even  the  bones  having 
been  decomposed  by  this  powerful  solvent. 

Alkali  Flats  and  Mud  Lakes. — ^The  surface  of  many  of  the  phdns  and 
valleys  in  this  State  being  ^composed  of  a  stiff  clay  nearly  impervious  to  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  quite  level  or  but  slightly  basin-shaped,  are  readily  con- 
verted, during  wet  weather,  into  shallow  lakes,  some  of  which  exist  but  for  a 
few  days,  while  others  last  until  the  dry  season  comes  on,  a  few  sometimes  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  year.  These  bodies  of  water,  though  often  covering  a 
large  area,  are  rarely  more  than  a  foot  or  two  deep.  When  drying  up  they 
usually  leave  behind  a  slight  deposit  of  argillacious  sediment,  to  which  circum- 
stance and  their  generally  raiiy  condition  they  are  indebted  for  the  name  mtid 
Jake  J  commonly  applied  to  them.  When  covered  with  water,  or  even  but  mod- 
erately wet,  these  spots  are  mostly  impassable  to  teams  or  even  horsemen.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  roads  require  to  be  thrown  up  and  impacted  by  travel  during 
the  dry  season.  Besides  this  clayey  sediment  many  of  these  lakes  on  drying  up 
deposit  a  variety  of  salts,  the  most  of  them  of  alkaline  nature,  whence  the  name 
alkali  flat  given  them  when  in  this  condition.  These  salts  are  white,  and  glisten 
in  the  sun,  so  that  these  localities  are  very  hot  in  summer  as  well  as  trying  to 
the  eyes  of  persons  crossing  them.  When  dry  their  beds  become  so  hard  that 
the  hoof  of  an  animal  or  even  the  tire  of  loaded  wagons  leaves  but  a  slight  impres-, 
sion.  In  some  instances  while  the  greater  portions  of  these  flats  become  dry 
and  hard,  others  remain  moist,  the  water  in  places  coming  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  surface.  From  these  damp  spots  a  constant  efflorescence  of  saline  matter 
goes  on.  The  sublimated  particles  are  left  upon  the  surface  or  adhere  to  the 
shrubbery  if  there  be  any  near  by.  The  most  of  these  desiccated  lakes,  however, 
are  wholly  ^dthoiit  vegetation,  not  even  the  artemesia  being  able  to  take  root 
upon  them.  These  spots,  so  transformed  alternately  into  mud  lakes  and  alkali 
flats,  are  a.lso  the  localities  of  the  salt  beds  and  marshes  characteristic  of  this 
country.  Though  met  with  in  nearly  every  part  of  Nevada,  the  most  exten- 
sive occur  in  the  northwestern,  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  where, 
in  the  wet  season,  some  of  them  cover  more  than  a  hundred  square  miles. 

RrvERS  AND  Steeams. — In  proportion  to  its  size  Nevada  has,  perhaps,  fewer 
large  streams  than  any  other  State  or  Tenitory  in  the  Union;  none  of  those 
within  its  limits  being  navigable,  and  not  more  than  four  or  five  justly  entitled 
to  be  called  rivers.  The  Humboldt,  the  largest  and  longest  river  in  the  State, 
is  at  ordinary  stages  fordable  at  many  places,  as  are  all  the  others  nearly  every- 
where along  them.  But,  while  possessing  so  few  rivers,  this  State  contains  a 
great  number  of  small  streams,  which,  issuing  from  the  vaiious  mountmn  ranges, 
afford  an  extensive  propulsive  power  and  means  of  irrigation.  As  a  general 
thing  the  rivers  have  a  swift  current,  with  occasional  rapi&,  though  nothing  Uke 
a  cataract  exists  in  any  part  of  the  State.  The  most  of  the  mountain  streama 
have  a  great  descent,  some  of  them  falling  a  thousand  feet  every  two  or  three 
miles.  Where  running  through  valleys  or  plains,  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
streams  are  apt  to  be  lowj  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  ones  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  water,  though  some  have  higher  benches  f mother  back.  Reese  river,  for 
example,  flowing  through  a  channel  having  nearly  parallel  banks,  is  scarcely 
anywnere  more  than  10  or  15  feet  below  the  adjacent  plain.  Except  towards 
its  terminus  it  never  dries  up,  and  rarely  ever  overflows  its  banks.     At  one  poiat 
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it  disappears  for  several  mQes,  having  no  cbannel  above  ground,  l^he  water 
here  is  difibaed  throughout  the  soil,  forming,  by  a  system  of  natural  irrigatioD, 
an  extensive  meadow.  Below  this  it  reappecuB  at  several  points,  and  being 
finally  collecsted  again  in  one  channel  flows  on  as  before.  This  stream  has  an 
average  width  of  15  feet  and  a  depth  of  about  two  feet.  After  puisuin^  its 
course  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  it  begins  to  diminish,  standing  only  in 
pools,  and  finally  disappearing  altogether.  Dming  high  stages  of  water  it  runs* 
for  a  greater  distanoo,  making  its  way  nearly  to  the  nnmboldt,  where  it  termi* 
nates  m  a  tule  swamp,  which  dries  up  in  one  summer.  Weatherlow,  Wamissa^ 
Umashaw,  and  several  other  considerable  creeks  in  the  State  resemble  Reese 
liver  in  their  lo^ng  features.  The  most  of  them  in  like  manner  terminate  in 
small  fens,  usually  called  sinks.  Nearly  all  the  r&nning  waters  of  the  Nevada 
are  palatable  and  wholesome.  That  of  the  mountain  streams  is  always  excel- 
lent In  most  of  the  sloughs  it  is  dissgreeably  brackish,  which  is  also  the  case 
ia  the  Humboldt  river,  and  some  other  of  the  larger  streams,  particularly  at  low 
stages  of  water,  the  impurities  increasing  as  the  stream  descends.  In  consequence 
of  waste  from  evaporation  and  absorption  most  of  the  larger  streams  lose  as 
much  water  from  these  caoses  as  they  gain  from  their  tributaries,  rendering  ihem 
sometimes  larger  near  their  sources  than  at  points  further  down.  The  Humboldt, 
for  instance,  a  stream  about  40  yards  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  is  soaroely  so  large 
where  it  enters  the  lake  as  it  is  200  miles  above.  The  Walker  and  Carson  riv- 
ers are  also  smaller  where  they  empty  into  their  respective  lakes  than  at  points 
higher  up.  The  Truckee,  tliongh  not  so  large,  being  a  more  rapd  strealkn,  dis- 
charges a  greater  volume  of  water  throughout  the  year  than  the  Humboldt.  In 
point  of  sbo,  Walker  river  ranks  next  to  the  Truckee.  Carson  river  has  an 
average  width  of  20  yards,  with  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  is  about  two-thirds 
the  size^f  Walker.  Franklin  river  is  a  much  smaller  stream  than  Carson.  The 
entire  lengtli  of  the  Humboldt,  including  its  two  main  forks,  is  over  300  miles. 
That  of  the  others  is  much  less.  Bothtne  Humboldt,  Carson,  and  Walker  riv- 
ers are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  main  forks  or  branches,  below  which  none  of 
them  have  a  single  affluent  of  any  size,  the  Walker  none  whatever.  Truckee 
river,  issuing  a  large  stream  firom  Lake  Tahoe,  receives  a  nnmber  of  tributaries 
before  leaving  the  mountains,  after  which,  though  not  enlarged  by  anv  affluents, 
it  preserves  a  nearly  uniform  volupie,  running  with  a  swift  current  until  it  empties 
into  Pyramid  lake.  The  water  of  this  stream  is  cold  and  pure  throughout  its 
entire  course,  and,  as  it  has  a  mat  descent,  it  could  be  made  to  supply  &n  unmense 
propulsive  power.  That  it  will  be  largely  diverted  to  this  use,  as  soon  As  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad  is  completed,  admits  of  no  doubt,  since  this  improvement  fol- 
lows along  its  banks  for  more  than  50  miles,  nearly  half  the  distance  through  heavy 
forests  of  spruce  and  pine,  which  supply,  in  connection  with  the  extensive  water 
power,  great  advantages  for  the  manu&ctme  of  lumber.  The  Humboldt  river 
takes  its  rise  in  the  Goose  Creek  mountains,  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the 
State,  whence,  running  in  a  westerly  course  about  250  miles,  it  defleots  to  the 
south,  and  flowing  50  miles  fjEuther  falls  into  Humboldt  lake.  It  runs  through  a 
tortuous  channel  with  a  moderate  current,  falling  about  500  feet  while  traversing 
a  distance  of  250  miles.  It  passes  through  an  exceedingly  dry  and  sterile 
countiy.  The  only  good  land  is  comprised  m  a  narrow  belt  of  alluvion  along  its 
imme^te  banks.  While  this  belt  ooatracts  at  some  points  to  very  narrow  limits, 
or  disappears  altogether,  it  expands  at  a  few  others,  as  at  Lassen's  meadows, 
into  grassy  bottoms  of  considerable  extent.  During  the  period  of  high  water, 
whiim  occurs  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains  about  its  sources,  ia 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  the  river  is  swollen  to  a  size  <H)inewhaft 
laiver  than  alnyve  stated,  occasionally  overflowing  its  banks,  while  at  low  water 
it  rarinks  into  snuJler  dimensions,  a  condition  common  to  most  of  the  ot|)er  largo 
streams  ia  the  State.  The  only  tree  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  is  aqie- 
dea  of  small  willow,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.    Nothing  bnt  a  litda 
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Mrabby  juniper  and  pine,  and  these  veiy  sparaely,  is  met  with  upon  nny  of  the 
OMHintiunfl  adjao^it.  In  the  Goose  Creek  range,  however,  about  its  head  watera, 
there  are  some  groves  of  large-sixed  timbeiv  with  hxr  supplies  of  bunch  grass 
snd  water.  The  grass  along  the  river  bank  oonsists  of  seveml  wild  varietieB^ 
SBch  as  ¥rire,  rye,  blue,  clovw,  and  bunch,  some  of  which  are  sot  injurions  to 
stock  that  experienced  drovers  will  not  allow  their  cattle^to  feed  upon  them,  but 
»dxivo  them  into  the  mountains,  where  the  grass,  though  lose  abundant,  is  more 
natotious  and  wholesome.  The  only  fish  foond  in  this  stream,  or  the  lake  into 
which  it  discharges,  are  minnows,  of  little  value.  Dnring  the  summer  the  Hum- 
boldt swarms  with-  moeqoitoes,  gnats,  sandflies  and  other  troublesome  insects. 
These  pests  are  veiy  numerous  laong  the  lower  portions  of  the  civer  and  about 
tlie  hike. 

In  their  leading  features  and  sorroondings  the  Traekee,  Carson,  and  Walker 
livers  do  not,  except  as  to  use,  differ  materially  from  the  Humboldt,  having  first 
a  narrow  and  partially  fertile  valley  near  their  immediate  banks^  with  another 
Buioh  moie  extensive,  but  wholly  barren,  lying  somewhat  higher  and  stietching 
away  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  ranges  that  boand  them  on  either  hand.  The 
eettcmwooda  that  once  formed  a  narrow  Mnge,  or  stood  in  smaU  clumps  along 
these  streams,  have  mostly  been  out  down,  and  than  is  little  left  except  a  willow 
copse  to  mark  the  meanderings  of  the  rivers  through  the  plains,  or  their  passage 
through  the  deq)  canons  that  sometimes  occur  along  their  routes.  These  caflons, 
by  subdividing  the  main  valley  into  different  parts,  sometimes  cause  the  waten 
of  the  same  nver  to  be  designated  by  separate  names.  After  leaving  the  moun- 
tains frna  whidi  tiiey  all  take  their  rise,  there  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
willow  and  the  few  eottonwoods  mentioned,  no  timber  along  any  of  the  streams 
in  this  State  or  in  the  valleys  through,  whidi  they  flow.  In  Reese  River  vaUey, 
pBQper,  more  than  100  miles  long,  there  is  not  a  stick  of  timber  large  enough 
£»r  a  fence  rail,  and  nearly  all  the  other  valleys  and  plains  in  the  country  are 
equally  destitute  of  timber. 

Thb  Sp&DfOB  OF  Nbvaba. — ^Thesc  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and 
am  to  the  economist  not  more  objects  of  value  on  account  of  thcor  utility  than 
0i  interest  to  the  scientist  because  of  their  size,  temperature,  modes  of  oooarrence, 
chemical  properties,  and  other  natural  peculiarities.  They  are  met  with  at  all 
altitudes,  aaid  often  under  such  strange  conditions  as  justly  entitle  them  to  bo 
eoRsidered  ffeolc^cal  cariosities.  They  are  found  on  the  mountain  sides,  in  the 
valine,  ana  far  out  on  the  desert — ^large,  small,'*  deep,  shallow,  cold,  hot,  and 
tepid.  Seme  are  in  a  state  of  eballition,  leaping  up  with  a  gurgling  sound,  as 
if  heated  by  fierce  fires  below,  while  others  are  quiescent.  Some  are  pellucid 
and  p^fBctly  puvoy  while  others  are  impregnated  with  a  great  variety  of  mineral 
and  metallic  substances.  In  some  places  thev  occur  s^tary  and  at  others  in 
groups,  aa  many  as  a  hundred  being  found  within  an  area  of  a  few  acres.  In 
temperature  they  rai^  from  50  to  204  degrees,  the  latter  about  the  boiling  point 
of  water  in  this  region.  In  diameter  thoy  vary  from  1  to  100  feet,  and  in  depth 
from  3  or  4  to  150.  In  shape  they  incline  to  be  circular,  many  of  them  being 
perfectly  round,  with  funnel-shaped  or  perp^dicular  well-like  walla  The  min- 
eral and  thermal  springs  are  generally  situated  on  a  mound  formed  from  the  silicioas 
or  calcaceoQS  partides  brought  up  and  deposited  by  their  own  waters.  Some  of 
these  mounds  cover  several  acres  and  reach  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  or  even 
more.  In  some  cases  the  walls  of  the  s^nings  are  formed  of  these  Umy  or  sili- 
cioas ceoaretione,  which,  sh^ed  into  hugobaons,  lift  them  several  feet  above  the 
level  of  tho  mounds,  while  in  others  they  are  composed  simj^y  of  earth  or  tml 
The  water  in  meet  of  them  is  soft  and  palatable  wiien  cold,  and  so  dear  that  the 
smaUest  object  can  be  seen  at  a  great  depth,  evon  the  minute  ozifioea  through 
which  Ahe  water  entws  at  tho  bottom  of  the  deepest  spring  being  visible*  Fie- 
^pentl^  a  hot  and  a  cold  spring  are  in  woA  proximity  diat  a  paiaoa  can  dip  oaa 
hand  into  each  at  the  same  time.    Frooi  some  a  small,  and  fiN)m  a  lew  quite* 
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lai^  Btxeain  of  Dvitter  imae^  while  in  o&erg  the  water  merely  keeps  even  with 
the  top)  or  does  not  ziae  so  high.  Some  of  these  Bpringa  emit  an  odor  of  snl- 
phnretted  hydrogen,  and  taste  slightly  of  salphar^  while  others  have  a  bhalybeate 
taste.  Analytical  tests  of  the  waters  from  the  more  highly  mineralized  ol  these 
flings  show  them  to  contain^  in  various  proportions,  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
xnagnefflum,  with  soda  in  different  forms  and  a  small  percentage  of  lime,  siilphor, 
aliflsa  iron,  and  <»^ganic  mal4»r.  A  few  of  these  have  an  intenmtting  or  tidal 
action,  the  water  coming  to  the  surface  with  a  gnigling  soand  and  sinking  awagr 
every  few  minutes,  this  subsidence  sometimes  continuing  for  a  much  longer  period 
— oGcasioikally  for  weeks,  or  perhaps  months.  The  mounds  and  orifices  of  andent 
ihermals  are  frequently  met  with,  being  now  destitute  of  water,  a  oonditi<Hi  to 
which  many  seem  rapidly,  and  perhaps  all  are  gradually,  appit)aching. 

These  fountains,  both  mineral  and  thermal,  are  much  frequented  by  the  Indians 
for  th^  supposed  medicinal  virtues;  and  that  some  of  them  do  possess  valuable 
corative  properties  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  the  benefits  conferred  through 
their  use  upon  multitudes  of  invalids  who,  during  the  past  few  years,  have  had 
xeoourse  to  them.  Some  of  the  cold  springs^  especially  those  in  the  larger  val- 
leys, are  quite  as  limpid  as  the  thermals,  while  they  are  often  not  only  larger 
and  deeper,  but  also  freer  from  mineral  subetanoes  than  the  latter.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  mountain  streams,  after  sinking*  reappear  in  the  form  of  springs 
Bear  the  margin  or  out  in  the  diiddle  of  the  valleys;  and  while  some  of  these  are 
flmall  or  of  but  moderate  size,  others  are  immense  pools,  being  from  10  to  100 
feet  in  diameter,  and  often  100  feet  or  more  in  depth,  some  of  them  sending  off 
large  streams  of  water.  Not  all  the  cold  ^rings,  however,  are  free  from  distaste- 
fai  and  deleterioos  matters,  some  being  so  repulsive  that  even  animals,  though 
aoffering  from  thirst,  refuse  to  drink  from  them. 

The  most  remarkable  group  of  thermals  in  this  State  is  that  known  as  the 
Steamboat  ^rings,  so  caUed  because,  when  first  discovered,  they  axe  said  to 
have  emitted  a  puffing  noise  something  like  that  of  a  h^h-pressure  steamboat. 
The  only  sound  escaping  from  them  at  present  is  a  seething,  gurgling  noise  like 
that  of  a  boiling  caldron.  ^  These  springs  are  situated  in  Washoe  county,  about 
16  miles  north  of  Carson  Citv  and  four  east  from  the  Sierra,  near  a  range  of  low 
basaltic  hills,  an  extensive  now  of  this  rock  overlying  granite.  They  occupy 
a  rocky  mound  about  half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  having  an 
elevation  of  50  or  60  fieet  above  the  adjacent  valley.  This  mound,  which  is 
composed  wholly  of  silioious  matter  deposited  by  the  waters,  is  reiit  longitudi* 
nally  by  a  number  of  irregular,  scraggy-edged  fissures^  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
in  width,  jcaused,  apparenuy>  by  some  upheaving  force  frxun  below.  Gurglii^ 
up  through  these  diasms,  which  probably  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  moun«^ 
oome^  at  intervals  of  a  few  miimtes,  volumes  of  hot  water,  which,  after  hissing 
'  and  foaming  for  a  minute  or  two,  subside,  leaving  the  aperture  again  nearly 
empty.  From  some  of  these  openings  small  jets  of  steam  constantly  escape; 
aoeompanied  with  the  emission  of  gas.  Besides  these  fissures  there  ace  pools 
filled  with  hot  water,  one  of  which,  occupying  a  basin  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
one  foot  high,  bmlt  up  by  the  deposition  of  solid  matter  held  in  solution  by  the 
water,  rises  and  falls  with  great  regulaiity  every  six  minutes.  For  about  five 
minutes  the  water  left  in  uie  bottom  of  this  basin  remains  quiescent,  when  it 
gradually  rises,  the  ebullition  increasing  until  it  runs  over  the  rim,  when  it  again 
fiubsidei^  the  a^tation  lasting  a  little  over  a  minute.  By  throwing  a  few  ounces 
of  soap  into  this  basin  the  water,  after  riong  and  frdling  a  few  tunes,  as  usualt 
beeins  to  boil  with  fury,  throwing,  up  the  q>ray  six  or  ei^ht  feet  and  sending  off 
vohunes  of  steam.  In  this  manner  its  action  can  fitr  nouis  be  pretematnrally 
exdted,  with  varying  degrees  of  eneigy,  until  it  finally  comes  to  rest^  the  water 
d]8i4>peaiinff  entirely  from  the  basin,  and  not  rising  again  for  some  time,  as  if 
exhusted  by  these  vduimeat  exertions.  The  temperature  of  the  hottest  of  these 
idlings  is  204^  Fahrenheilty  this  being  about  the  boiling  point  of  water  at  that 
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altitcide.  The  temperature  of  others,  however,  16  much  lower.  The  air  aboot 
the  spot  smells  of  salphnr,  the  gronnd  in  the  Tidnitj  being  in  plaoes  impveg- 
nated  with  that  mineral.  Alon^  the  eastern  base  of  the  tumnltis  on  which  the 
springs  are  sitnated  flows  a  rivmet  pure  and  eool,  till  it  mingles  with  the  warm 
and  mineralized  water  of  the  latter.  At  times  the  chemical  agents  at  wmic  here 
seem  more  active  than  at  others,  the  somids  emitted  being  louder  and  more  fie- 
qnent  and  the  steam  more  abundant.  It  is  even  probable  that  a  gradual  but 
general  snbsidence  of  action  is  going  on,  as  the  loud  puffing  sounds  said  to  have 
bee^  observed  here  when  the  springs  were  ibst  discovered,  some  20  years  ago, 
are  no  longer  heard.  The  country  about  also  affords  evidence  that  the  springs 
in  this  neighborhood  were  formerly  much  more  extensive  than  at  present. 

Other  ffroups  of  worm  springs,  scarcely  less  remarkable,  besides  many  less 
worthy  of  note  than  that  above  described,  are  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  In  the  valley  of  the  Oreat  Salt  Bed,  southern  part  of  Humboldt  county, 
oecnr  three  clusters  of  thermali,  sepamted  by  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles^ 
one  on  each  side  and  one  in  the  centre  of  the  valley — ^but  all  so  much  alike  that 
a  descfiption  of  one  will' serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  others.  The  prindpal 
group  at  this  place,  being  that  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  consisting  of  over  20 
springs,  occupies  an  oblong  mound  covering  10  acres  and  rising  60  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  valley.  This  mound,  formed  wholly  by  the  carbonate  of  lime 
brought  up  and  deposited  by  the  waters,  is  covered  with  short,  coarse  grass. 
Some  of  the  springs  are  fringed  with  rushes  and  tules.  Much  of  the  surface  is 
satwated  ^ath  water  from  the  overflow  of  the  springs.  This  overflow  runs  in 
small  channels  out  upon  the  plains,  where  it  is  soon  evaporated  or  absorbed  by 
the  dry  and  porous  earth.  Upon  the  summit  and  about  tne  sides  of  this  tumulus 
are  situated  the  springs,  some  occupying  well-shaped  openings  in  the  turf  and 
otihero  issuing  frx>m  huge  basins  composed  of  limy  concretions  resembling  ala- 
baster, or  from  the  tops  of  tumuli  formed  of  the  same  material  and  raised  six  or 
eight  foet  above  the  surfkce  of  the  mound.  -Some  of  these  springs,  or  rather 
pools,  are  more  than  60  feet  wide,  while  the  diameter  of  others  is  not  more  than 
#wo  or  three  feet,  the  whole  varying  as  much  in  depth  as  in  superficial  area. 
There  is  also  a  wide  difference  in  temperature,  some  being  at  boiling  point  while 
others  are  simply  tepid  or  quite  cool,  the  hot  and  cold  springs  in  some  instances 
being  sepaxated  only  by  a  few  feet.  The  water  in  all  is  soft,  pui-e,  and  limpid, 
and  so  transparent  that  the  smallest  object  can  be  seen  at  a  depth  of  60  or  60 
feet.  Bubbles  of  gas  are  seen  constantly  ascending  through  it,  but  there  is  no 
ebullition  nor  perceptible  escape  of  steam.  While  all  these  springs  keep  quite 
or  nearly  fall  but  few  overflow,  the  aggregate  amount  of  water  dischaiged  being 
smalL  The  cluster  of  springs  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  contains  eight  poolB, 
hot,  warm,  and  cold,  the  most  of  them  larger  and  deeper  than  those  in  the  cen- 
tral group,  while  those  on  the  eastern  side,  though  equally  numerous,  are  not  so 
large.  At  Wilson's  ranch,  in  the  southern  end  of  the  valley,  are  a  number  of 
small  spring,  some  of  them  quite  hot,  while  along  its  eastern  side  are  to  be  seen 
the  crater-shaped  basins  and  tumuli  of  extinct  thermals. 

At  the  following  additional  localities  in  this  State  hot  springs  occur,  either 
isolated  or  in  groups,  and  of  different  dimensions,  some  large  and  in  a  state  of 
active  ebullition,  others  small  and  wholly  quiescent :  at  several  points  in  GaxBon 
and  Eagle  valleys ;  on  the  desert  between  Truckee  river  and  Humboldt ;  in  the 
vicinity  of  Black  Rock,  very  numerous;  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Pine  Nut 
mountains;  on  the  desert  between  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Carson  and  Walker  rivers; 
near  Kepler's  station  on  the  Wellington  road,  16  miles  west  of  the  SInkavata 
mountains  and  40  east  of  Walker's  lake ;  at  a  number  of  places  in  Lassen,  Alpine, 
and  Mono  counties,  California,  near  the  Nevada  line ;  upper  end  of  Dcgroot's 
valley,  western  part  of  Lander  county;  eaet  side  of  Reese  River  valley,  60  miles 
Berth  of  Austin ;  south  end  of  Smoky  valley;  in  first  tange  of  mountains  enat  of 
Toquima  valley,  and  in  the  valley  beyond;  along  the  south  mde  of  the  Upper 
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Hmnboldty  asd  great  numbers  soatteied  over  Franklin  valley^  besides,  in  many 
places  tbroughout  tbe  State,  tbe  mounds  and  otber  evidences  of  extinct  tbennal% 
now  without  signs  of  beat  or  moisture.  At  some  of  the  localities  enomerated  the 
Qttings  are  large,  deep,  and  numerous,  tbe  water  being  kept  at  a  high  tempeni^ 
tore  and  in  a  state  of  violent  commotion  by  internal  heat ;  at  othelbi  these  con- 
ditions are  nearly  all  reversed,  the  orifices,  once  apparently  much  deeper^  being 
nearly  filled  up  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  scarcely  above  blood  heat,  jus- 
tifying the  conclusion  tliat  the  cooling  process  is  general,  and  that  the  chemical 
action  upon  which  it  is  dependent  for  it«  elevated  temperature  is  constantly  dimin- 
ishing, and  will,  in  process  of  time,  cease  altogether.  There  are  cases,  however^ 
in  whjc)i  this  action  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  increase  and  in  which  the  springs 
appear  to  be  of  recent  origin,  not  being  contained  in  the  usual  rooky  basins  nor 
surrounded  with  the  mounds  formed  by  the  deposition  of  Bilicious  or  calcareous 
matter.  Of  this'  kind  are  the  springs  situate  in  the  Hot  Creek  districts,  Nye 
county,  the  surplus  water,  of  which  is  so  copious  and  hot  as  to  have  given  the 
name  Hot  creek  to  the  stream  issuing  from  them.  Besides  this  there  are  other 
hot  creeks  in  the  State,  having  then*  origin  in  a  similar  cause. 

Some  of  the  cold  springs  in  Nevada  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  because  of 
their  size,  depth,  or  the  gieat  volume  of  water  they  discharge  than  the  thermals 
above  described.  The  most  noted  of  these  occur  in  the  central  and  eastern  part 
of  the  State.  Along  the  western  side  oi  Smoky  valley  are  a  number  of  pools^ 
varying  in  diameter  from  20  to  80  feet,  some  of  them  being  at  least  100  feet 
deep — so  deep,  in  fact,  that  the  water,  which  is  soft  and  clear  as  crystal,  has  a 
dark  blue  appearance.  Several  of  these  are  filled  with  small  fish  and  send  off 
a  large  stream  of  water;  So  immense  are  some  of  these  fountains  that  it  has 
been  conjectured  they  must  have  their  sources  in  subterranean  lakes;  a  more 
plausible  theory,  however,  is  that  they  originate  from  the  mountain  streams 
which,  sinking  on  the  margin  of  the  valley,  pursue  their  way  under  ground  until 
they  meet  witu  some  obstruction,  when  they  collect  in  reservoirs  that  ultimately 
find  an  outlet  in  these  springs.  In  the  second  tier  of  valleys  east  of  Smoky 
occurs  another  group  of  these  q)ring8y  also  circular  in  form,  verv  deep  and  full 
of  clear  cold  water,  but  having  no  apparent  outlets  or  iulets.  These  also  swarm 
with  small  fish,  the  number  of  which  leads  to  the  belief  that  tliere  must  be  more 
room  for  them  beneath  the  turf-like  sod  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  one 
of  the  lateral  valleys  on  the  Upper  Humboldt  is  a  meadow  covering  1,200  acres 
and  clothed  with  luxuriant  grass,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  several  hundred  cir- 
cnlar  openings,  irom  three  to  six  feet  wide,  throuc^h  which  the  pure,  pellucid 
water  rises  nearly  to  the  surface.  They  are  very  deep  and  full  of  small  fish, 
the  number  of  which  becomes  greatly  increased  on  shaking  the  surrounding  turf, 
which  can  easily  be  done  by  the  weight  of  the  person,  £ftvoring  the  supposition 
that  these  apertures  are  really  the  vent  holes  of  an  extensive  underground  lake. 
Franklin  river,  a  good-sized  sti'eam,  is  formed  almost  wholly  from  tributaries  that 
take  their  rise  in  a  series  of  large  springs  ranged  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains bounding  its  valley  on  the  west.  Some  of  these  springs  send  ofi"  creeks 
15  feet  wide  and  over  a  foot  deep,  which  run  with  a  rapid  current.  The  number 
of  springs  contcuned  in  Thousand  Springs  valley,  on  the  Upper  Humboldt,  is 
Bofficientiy  indicated  by  its  name ;  many  of  these  are  distinguished  for  their  size 
and  the  excellence  of  their  water. 

Salt  Beds. — ^These  deposits,  through  their  extent  and  number,  become  not 
only  a  notable  feature  in  the  choro^raphy,  but  also  an  important  item  in  the 
economical  resources  of  Nevada.  like  the  alkali  flats  and  mud  lakes  they  are 
confined  to  the  valleys  and  plains,  in  which  they  cover  the  points  of  greatest 
depression,  the  most  of  them  being  adjacent  to  or  encompassed  by  a  belt  of  alkali 
lands.  They  are  doubtless  of  lacustrine  origin,  occupying  what  were  formerly 
the  basins  of  inland  seas  and  salt  lakes,  their  deposition  being  effected  through 
ite  cvapoiation  of  these  bodies  of  water.    Besides  the  extensive  beds  of  this 
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mineral  occomng  in  Churchill,  Esmeralda,  and  Lincoln  counties,  there  are  seve- 
ral smaller  deposits,  as  well  as  a  number  of  saliniferous  springs,  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  all  of  which  may  become  of  local  value  on  account  of  their  proximity  to 
supposed  valuable  mines.     The  most  productive  bed  kt  present  is  that  of  the 
Sand  Spring  Salt  Mining  Company,  75  miles  east  of  Virginia.     The  claim  of 
this  company,  consisting  of  1,600  acres,  occupies  a  depression  in  the  southeaetem 
comer  of  an  extensive  alkali  flat,  the  centre  of  which  for  a  space  of  several 
hundred  acres  is  damp  and  marshy,  and  some  portion  of  it  covered  with  a  few 
inches  of  water.     This  damp  surface  is  coated  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches 
with  a  crystallized  incrustation  of  salt  formed  by  sublimation  of  the  particles  of 
this  mineral  with  which  the  clayey  strata  below  are  charged.     On  removing  this 
coating  of  salt  a  thin  body  of  fine  white  clay  is  exposed,  overlying  a  stratum  of  soft 
black  clay,  which,  in  turn,  rests  upon  another  seam  of  green  and  black  clay,  con- 
taining coarse  globules  of  salt.     Beneath  this  seam  occurs  a  deposit  of  crystal- 
lized salt,  hard  and  massive  but  of  unascertained  thickness.     In  collecting  the 
salt  at  this  place,  a  tract  embracing  a  score  of  acres  or  more  is  selected,  and 
divided  into  strips,  from  each  of  which,  in  regular  order,  it  is  scraped  into  large 
heaps  with  a  broad  wooden  hoe.    These  heaps,  after  being  exposed  for  a  few 
days  to  drain  and  dry,  are  conveyed  in  wheelbarrows  or  cars  running  on  wooden 
tracks  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  transportation  over  the  soft 
ground,  and  thrown  upon  platforms  or  dumps,  when  the  salt  is  ready  for  sacking 
and  shipment  to  market.     After  one  of  these  surface  sections  has  been  stripped 
of  salt,  the  incrustration  immediately  begins  to  reform,  and  so  rapidly  do  the 
secretions  from  the  saliniferous  clays  below  proceed  that,  a  few  weeks,  and  some- 
limes  less,  is  sufficient  to  fully  replace  it,  aamitting  of  the  gathering  of  a  fresh 
crop  at  leafit  every  month.     As  the  masses  of  crystallized  salt  underlying  these 
clayey  strata  are  probably  inexhaustible,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  process  of 
replenishment  might  go  on  forever.     These  clays  are  not  the  primary  sources  of 
supply,  though  no  doubt  serving  a  useful  purpose  in  promoting  by  their  heat  the 
sublimation  of  the  saline  particles  as  well,  perhaps,  as  in  aiding  their  condensa- 
tion upon  the  surface.     Large  sections  of  the  alkali  flat  at  Sand  Spring,  lying 
outside  of  this  company's  claim,  are,  during  the  dry  season,  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  salt ;  but  it  is  neither  so  heavy  nor  pure  as  that  owned  by  them,  being 
rarely  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and  largely  mixed  with  alkaline  and  other  for- 
eign matters,  resembling,  in  these  particulars,  the  deposits  in  Smoky  valley,  and 
in  the  Cortez  district,  and  other  salt  fields  of  limited  extent  elsewhere  in  the 
State.     The  leading  features  of  the  larger  beds,  however,  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  this  deposit  at  Sand  Spring,  the  character  of  the  salt  and  the  mode 
of  collecting  it  being  also  very  much  the  same.    Prior  to  1862,  kll  the  salt  used 
in  this  State  was  brought  from  San  Francisco,  at  an  average  cost,  laid  down  in 
Virginia,  of  about  $150  per  ton.     During  that  year  parties,  having  imported  a 
herd  of  camels  for  the  purpose,  began  packing  this  commodity  in  firom  the  salt 
pools,  45  tniles  southeast  of  Walker  lake,  whereby  the  prices  were  somewhat 
reduced.     The  following  year,  the  Sand  Spring  Company  having  commenced 
operations,  the  price  of  salt  suffered  a  further  reduction,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
this  article  has  been  delivered  to  the  mills  about  Virginia  at  the  uniform  rate  of 
$60  per  ton,  being  considerably  less  than  the  average  cost  of  freight  from  San. 
Francisco.     During  the  year  1866  this  company  disposed  of  about  150,  and 
dming  the  past  year  of  about  250  tons  of  salt  per  month,  the  most  of  which  was 
consumed  in  the  mills  and  reduction  works,  a  little,  also,  after  grinding,  havin£^ 
been  used  for  meat-packing  and  culinary  purposes,  for  which  it  is  well  adapte£ 
The  Sand  Spring  Company  have  over  $100,000  invested  in  this  business,  and, 
though  owning  several  lar^e  teams,  hire  many  others  to  haul  the  product  of  their 
salt  fields  to  market,  their  freight  bills  amounting  to  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  pOT 
week.     Large  as  is  the  amount  of  salt  they  are  thus  enabled  to  deliver,  the  supply 
is  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand,  some  of  the  larger  mills  consuming  between  3^ 
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tad  40  torn  per  month.    The  ocnnpaay,  flndfai^  tbeii  salt  well  soited  to  tabk 
use,  have  erected  a  eteam  mill  at  Thi^nla,  where  oonsiderable  qnantitiesaie  ground 
and  put  up  for  this  puipoee.    Alxmt  40  miles  north  of  the  Sand  Springs  bed. 
also  in  Ghuichill  county,  is  another  and  still  larger  but  very  similar  deposit  o( 
salt    At  this  place  there  is,  first,  an  incrustation  of  salt  an  inch  or  two  thick 
evarlying  a  stratum  of  blue  clay  18  inches  thick,  filled  with  cubical  crystals  of 
salt,  and  resting  upon  a  heavy  bodyof  tibeee  omitals  free  from  earthy  matter  and 
xeaching  downwajnl  to  an  unknown  depth.    This  property  is  also  owned  by  a 
oompony,  who  haye  laid  down  a  tramway  for  itmnin^  out,  a  platfonn  for  receiirin^, 
and  a  house  for  storing  their  salt.     From  this  locahty  the  Humboldt  mills  obtain 
their  supplies  of  this  commodity,  a  little,  also,  having  been  sent  to  Virginia  and 
Austin,  it  being  exttemely  white  and  pure.    In  the  Silver  Peak  dirtrict,  Esme- 
ralda county,  ooonrs  the  most  extensive  salt  field  in  the  State,  its  area  covering 
some  40  or  50  square  mUes,  much  of  which  is  coated  with  a  thick  incrustation 
of  the  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  underlaid  by  seams  of  clay*and  a  crvstallized 
mass  of  salt  of  unknown  thickness,  as  at  Sand  Spring  and  Big  Salt  valley. 
Situate  near  the  ed^  of  this  bed  are  a  number  of  saline  springs,  the  water  of 
which  evaporating  is  constantly  increasing  the  deposits  of  salt  about  them.  Holes 
dug  in  the  earth  m  this  vicinity  are  in  a  short  time  completely  filled  with  a  solid 
mass  of  salt,  deposited  from  the  supersaturated  water  seeping  into  them.    It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  eituated  in  close  proximity  to  these  pools  of  perfect  brine 
are  a  number  of  springs  of  soft  fresh  water.    In  the  Columbus  district,  and  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  principal  mines.  Layers  of  salt  interstratified  with  clay  are 
found  near  the  sorfaee ;  and  by  removing  a  foot  or  two  of  earthy  matter  on  top, 
the  water  coming  in  fills  the  excavation  i|i  the  course  of  four  or  ^ve  days  witii 
a  compact  mass  of  pure  white  salt.    North  of  this  spot  five  miles  are  the  pools 
from  which  the  camel  train  several  veors  since  procured  their  loading  for  Vir- 
gjaia,  and  at  a  point  10  miles  to  tne  west  is  the  extensive  deposit  known  as 
TeaPs  salt  marni,  and  fhnn  which  the  mills  at  Aurora  obtain  their  suppHes. 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  other  salt  beds  of  minor  importance  both  in  this 
vidnity  and  in  other  parts  of  Esmeralda  county,  as  well  as  also  in  Owen's  vallev, 
Inyo  county,  Oalifomia,  adjoining  Esmeralda  on  the  southwest.    In  the  Pah- 
xanagat  district,  southeastern  part  of  Lincoln  county,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Bio  Vij^n,  masses  of  crystallized  salt  exist  in  such  quantities  as  to  consUtuto  a 
notable  part  of  the  mountaui  in  which  they  occur.    They  lie  in  strata,  aie  almost 
chemically  pure,  and  ^  transparent  that  ordinaiy  print  can  be  read  through  blocks 
of  this  material  a  foot  square.    The  salt  deposits  before  alluded  to  as  occurring 
in  Smoky  valley  and  near  the  Gortez  district  are  slight  and  impure.    The  former 
and  the  more  important  of  the  two  lies  40  .miles  south,  and  the  latter  60  miles 
north  of  Austin.    The  incrustation  of  salt  at  these  localities  is  scarcely  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick.    It  is  deposited  as  elsewhere  by  efflorescence,  and  though 
destitute  of  any  heavy  bodies  of  salt  below,  possesses  the  usual  power  of  repro- 
duction, renewing  itself  as  often  as  removed.     It  is  dissipated,  however,  by  the 
least  amount  of  rain,  though  readily  reappearing  on  the  return  of  dry  weather. 
From  the  Smoky  valley  b^,  where  a  considerable  amount  of  salt  is  collected, 
and  also  some  manuJGactured  for  table  use,  the  mills  about  Austin,  at  Belmont, 
and  those  around  the  valley  procure  their  needed  supplies  of  this  article.    This 
salt  is  sold  on  the  ground  ready  for  sacking  at  one  cent  a  pound,  the  cost  of 
hauling  it  to  the  mills  where  used  being  about  as  much  more.     Most  of  the  salt 
of  Nevada  as  found  in  its  natural  condition  is  remarkably  pure ;  samples  taken 
from  the  Silver  Peak  and  the  Great  Salt  valley  beds  gave  by  analysis  98  per 
cent  chloride  of  sodium,  that  from  Sand  Spring  giving  96  per  cent.     Samples 
firom  Smbky  valley  show  by  assay  909  per  cent,  chloride  of  sodium,  the  impAri- 
ties  consisting  of  sand  and  sulphate  of  soda — ^ingredients  which  do  not  appear 
to  detract  from  its  efficacy  for  amalgamating  purposes,  though  rendering  it  less 
fit  for  table  use.    With  salt  in  such  illimitable  quantities,  of  such  excellent 
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qoality  and  easy  procoremttili  ihex6  oaB  be  no  question  bdt  Urn  attioky  hemim 
Bopplying  all  local  demands,  ^Hill  be  largely  enpitod  from  tbii  State  whenever 
tailxoad  transportation  shall  have  been  extended  to  it 
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WOODLAKDCMSOUBCES  OF  FUEL  AKD  LUMBER  SUFPLT— COAL,  ETa 

The  only  timber  in  this  State  suited  for  making  first-class  lombw  is  that 
foand  on  or  near  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moiintain&  Thece 
are,  as  observed  in  the  remarks  on  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  State,  a 
few  groves  of  spruce  and  white  pine  in  that  qoarter^  but  the  trees  are  compara- 
tively small,  and  the  wood  for  the  most  part  soft  and  brittle.  The  prevailing 
tree,  where  there  is  any  east  of  the  Sierra,  is  the  scmbby  pitch  pine,  already 
described,  having  a  low  bushy  trunk,  from  10  to  15  inches  In  diameter,  and  from 
12  to  30  feet  high.  Being  compact  and  resinous,  it'  bums  freely,  even  when 
green,  emitting  much  heat;  and  though  worth  but  little  for  lumber,  constitntes  a 
valuable  fuel.  Mixed  with  these  are  a  few  juniper  and  lAounttun  mahogany 
trees,  eqnally  scrubby  with  the  piiion,  though  the  mahogany,  when  dry,  bums 
well.  Some  of  the  mountain  streams  are  fringed  with  a  narrow  belt  of  willow, 
birch,  and  cherry,  all  slender  and  dwarfish,  and  fit  at  best  only  for  fence  rails  or 
fire-wood.  With  so  great  a  scarcity  of  Isf  ge  timber,  the  better  qualities  of  lumber 
necessarily  command  hi^^h  prices  in  most  parts  of  Nevada;  the  rates  incsreasing 
with  the  di^ance  from  the  Sieira,  the'  principal  source  of  snpply.  Thns,  frhile 
this  article  can  be  porehased  at  the  mill  for  about  $20  per  1,000,  it  oosts  nearly 
three  tio^es  that  amount  delivered  in  Yhr^finia,  five  times  in  Austin,  and  six  or 
seven  at  Belmont  The  price  is  ]»t>port]onaily  increased  where  delivered,  at 
points  still  further  in  the  interior.  Tnis  question  of  fuel  and  lumber  supply  Is 
more  fully  elucidated  in  the  pages  relating  to  tha  working  of  the  Gomstock  orss 
and  mines. 

GoAL.-^Although  no  heavy  deposits  of  coal  have  yet  been  found  in  Nevada,  it 
is  too  valuable  an  article  to  be  overlooked  in  making  up  a  summary  of  the  minend 
resources  of  the  State. 

Thb  Whithak  Goal  Hnrss — ^Dkvblopkbnts  a:sj}  BB8nLTS««^The  first 
locations  of  mineral  coal  lands  and  efforts  at  working  the  same  were  made  in 
1861,  when  parties  encouraged  by  the  outcroppings  (»  narrow  seams  of  lignite 
in  the  Pine  Nut  mountains*  at  a  point  about  12  miles  northeast  of  Dayton, 
Lyon  county,  proceeded  to  form  a  mining  district,  adopting  a  set  of  laws  and 
regulations  for  governing  the  locating  and  holding  of  daims  therein.  These 
laws  were  similar  to  those  used  in  taking  np  and  holding  quartz  lodes,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  individual  claims,  instead  of  ranning  Ibngitudinaily  with,  and 
being  confined  to  a  narrow  space  along  the  ledge,  consisted  of  square  plaAs  of 
40  acres  each,  the  same  requiring  to  be  surveyed  by  the  teiritorial  surveyor,  and 
to  be  recorded  after  the  manner  of  real  estate.  The  coal  signs  observable  in  this 
locality  are  distributed  over  an  area  of  several  square  mUes,  all  of  which,  and 
much  more  was  taken  up  soon  after  the  district  was  formed.  Quite  a  large 
amount  of  money  was  subsequently  expended  upon  these  claims  in  the  work  of 
exploration,  road  building,  &c.  Upon  the  most  promising,  shafts  were  sunk  to 
a  considerable  depth.  Whitman,  the  discoverer  and  his  associates,  besides  open- 
ing several  short  inclines,  and  performing  other  preliminary  labor,  ran  a  tunnel 
175  feet  in  length,  from  the  extremity  of  which  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
100  feet.  The  entire  outlay  of  this  company  amounted  to  some  $8,000  or  SIO,000, 
a  portion  of  which,  however,  was  spent  in  constracting  a  wagon  road  leading 
from  their  claims  to  the  valley  of  Garson  river,  six  mifes  distant.    The  invest- 
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nent  proved  nearly  a  total  loss.  Less  than  100  tons  of  coal  was  dii^osed  of,  as^ 
indeea,  seaio^  more  tban  that  amomit  ci  a  marketable  quality  was  ever  raised  hom 
the  miaee.  None  worth  speaking*  of  has  been  obtained  from  the  other  claims  in 
the  noic^hborhood.  This  coal  delivered  at  the  quarts  mills  or  other  points  wheio 
required  for  eonsnmption,  commanded  from  $8  to  $12  per  ton,  rates  at  which 
most  of  that  of  local  prodoctlon  has  since  been  disposea  of.  Nnmerons  trials 
were  made  to  test  its  adaptability  for  generathiff  steam.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Sacramento  qoartz  milly  in  Gold  Gaion  prooored  snch  alterations  in  their  fomace 
grates  to  bo  made  as  seemed  necessary  tip  afford  ample  draught,  and  altbongh 
thrir  mill  was  ran  upon  it  for  a  short  time,  its  nso  was  soon  abandoned.  Tne 
large  percentage  of  non-combustible  matter  present,  ^oked  the  draii^ht,  and 
prevented  the  production  of  snffici^t  heat  for  the  rapid  creation  of  steam.  The 
attempts  made  to  introduce  this  coal,  and  that  procured  from  Eldorado  Gafion, 
near  by,  as  a  domestic  fuel,  were  somewhat  more  successful.  Gonsidemble 
qnantities  were  obtained  from  the  latter  place  for  a  year  or  two,  and  consumed 
in  Virginia  City  and  vidnitv.  ' 

The  geologioal  features  of  the  Whitman  district  are  not  such  as  to  mdicate  the 
presence  of  heavy  bodies  of  carboniferous  matter.  The  country  about  the  mines 
is  dry  and  barren ;  the  sur&ce  in  places  discloses  traces  of  former  volcanic  action^ 
and  although  there  is  here  a  species  of  coaanBe  sandstone,  the  old  red  sandstone, 
and  most  ouier  rooks  accompanying  the  true  coal  series  are  absent.  There  is 
alflo  here  a  shale,  but  like  the  sandstone,  it  evidently  belongs  to  the  pliocene 
age,  and  indicates  for  these  coal  beds  a  comparatively  modem  origin.  The  follow- 
ing strata  encountered  in  sinking  a  perpendicular  shaft  110  feet  on  the  Whitman 
gioimds,  serve  to  exemplify  the  general  geology  of  the  district.  The  first  foot 
passed  tinroogh  consiated  of  a  day  shale,  l^low  which  lay  several  feet  of  steatite, 
mixed  with  tale;  next  neaiiy  one  foot  of  bituminous  lignite,  underlaid  with. a  bed 
of  takose  slate  was  enoount^ed.  This  slate  rested  upon  sandstone,  followed  by 
another  thin  seam  of  lignite.  Then  followed  in  snecesidon  a  stratum  of  slate; 
30  inches  of  lignite,  of  a  s<»newhat  improved  charaoter<— a  narrow  seam  of  riate; 
Qx  ini^ea  of  .oeal ;  various  strata  of  sandstone  alternating  with  thin  beds  of  steatite, 
shale,  and  coal,  me  shaft  terminating  «  thick  layer  of  white  sand.  The  planes 
of  these  snccessive  strata  are  nearly  parallel,  the  whole  pitching  at  an  angle  of 
about  SO'',  the  dip  varying  slightly  at  different  points. 

Othbb  DisoovBBifis. — Soon  idEtor  the  location  of  the  Whitman  mines  a  still 
heavier  4^poflit  of  lignite  was  found  12  miles  further  south,  in  Eldorado  collon, 
vesting  in  a  similar  geologieal  foimatidn.  From  this  place  several  hundred 
tons  of  this  material  was  soon  afterwards  taken,  the  most  of  which  feund  a  market 
in  the  neighboring  towns,  where  it  was  used  chiefly  in  stoves  and  grates.  As  a 
domestio  niel  this  coal  has  met  witii  more  favor  than  that  from  the  Whitman 
mi»e^  though  unfit  for  furnace  or  forge  purposes.  Upon  the  claim  of  the  New« 
castle  Gompany,  the  prindpal  claim  in  Eldorado  caSon,  a  good  deal  of  explora- 
tory work  has  been  d<»ie,  yet  no  heavy  body  of  coal  has  ^en  developed.  The 
oont^ita  of  this  vein  resemble  the  brown  coal  of  Germany,  with  which  thoy 
coincide  in  their  chemical  oonstituenta?  An  analysis  of  the  coal  from  the  vein 
of  the  NewcastleOompany,  diows  it  to  contaui,  moisture  19.65,  hydro-carbonaceous 
matter  40.59,  fixed  carbon  26.31,  and  ai^  11,  with  traces  of  sulphur  and  iron. 
The  resultant  from  distillation  is  a  charcoal,  and  not  a  coke,  as  from  the  English 
coaly  which  generally  C(»itains  more  sulphur,  but  less  volatile  matter  and  ash. 
As  ue  NevMa  ooal  contains  but  little  sulphur,  it  would  be  valuable  for  foige 
use  and  iron  works,  were  it  not  for  &e  large  percentage  of  volatile  substances 
it  canriee,  composed  mainly  of  water,  which  detracts  from  its  merits  as  a  fuel,  as 
well  as  for  the  genoation  of  gas.  For  ihe  latter  purpose  it  mi^ht  be  made  to 
answer  by  the  Mdition  of  some  carbonaceous  material,  since  by  this  plan,  as  has 
bean  asoertained;  it  could  be  made  to  produce  about  9,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  to 
the  ton^  which  owing  to  the  absence  (k  sulphur^  would  posses  high  powers  of 
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Olnmination.  Soon  after  the  above  diseoveriea  forthflr  ooal  sigim  w«re  notmd 
two  miles  sotitfaeait  of  Fort  Cbnrdbill^  where  a  ntnaber  of  thin  fleanui  of  Hgoite 
crop  along  the  steep  and  banen  hills  that  abound  in  that  neighborhood.  To 
•ecnre  these  a  district  was  laid  out,  and  several  elaims  taken  np^  oo  two  or  three 
of  which  open  cats  were  run  and  other  work  done,  but  withont  eetabliahinff  for 
tliem  any  positive  value.  Discoveries  of  ooal  in  other  parts  of  the  State  have 
firom  time  to  time  been  annoonced,  bat  with  two  or  three  exceptions  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  substantial  foundation.  As  early  as  the  summer  of 
1860,  parties  excited  by  the  finding  ol  a  black  slaty  jsnbstanoe^  a  few  ndles  oast 
of  Sand  Springs,  took  steps  for  securing  a  tract  of  land  there,  but  abaadoned 
the  purpose  on  ascertaining  the  worthless  nature  of  the  mat^iaJ.  There  was 
a  rumor  prevalent  some  years  ago  of  mineral  coal  having  been  found  is  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Humboldt  river,  but  the  reptet  lacks  verifloation. 
In  1864;  some  miners  prospecting  to  the  north  of  New  Pass  statioB,  OhurchiU 
oounty,  liaving  come  upon  a  species  of  obsidian  possessing  a  cleavage  and  lustie 
nmflar  to  hara-  coal,  for  which  it  was  ignorantly  mistaken,  quite  an  excitement 
supervened  on  its  being  made  known  in  Austin.  The  non-eombuetiUe  nature  of 
ihis  substance  was  rcMiLy  established,  and  the  intoest  so  suddenly  awakened 
by  its  discovery  speedily  subsided.  Two  years  later  a  company  of  minem  search- 
ing attm  silver  Icxies,  picked  up  in  the  Eureka  district,  €0  miles  east  of  AustiB^ 
some  pieces  of  float  ooal,  which  on  trial  wei^  found  to  bom  freely,  emiting  a 
strong  heat,  and  leaving  but  little  ash.  lliis  float  was  not  traced  to  its  origuud 
bed,  concerning  which  nothing  is  known,  though  the  sample  picked  up  was  of 
a^snperior  quality,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  mines  of  good  ooal  will  y«t 
be  found  in  that  quarter  of  the  State,  valuable  seams  having  ahwdy  been  mot 
with  in  the  adjacent  Territory  of  Utah.  In  the  Vokano  distaiet,  Esmeralda 
county,  at  a  point  about  80  miles  easterly  from  Aurora,  two  veins  of  ooal^  the 
one  12  and  the  other  30  inches  think  have  been  discovered.  They  can  be  easily 
traced  for  several  rods  by  the  bitaminous  debris  on  the  surface;  are  evidently  of 
aa  earlier  period  than  the  lignite  found  elsewhere  in  the  State,  and  ave  bighl  v 
carbonized,  and  bear  the  appearance  of  a  olioioos  anthTacite  coal  mixed  wita 
ealoite.  The  imparities  in  this  article  amount  to  40  or  50  per  cent,,  yet  it  emits 
a  strong  heat,  and  buns  almost  entirely  to  a  white  ash.  It  has  been  used  suo- 
cessfally  as  a  substitute  for  charcoal  by  blacksmiths  and  assayers;  that  tested 
came  fit>m  but  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surfoee,  to  which  depth  only  have  the 
seams  yet  been  opened.  The  fissures  are  well  defined;  have  aa  aqgillaceoos 
shale  on  the  one  side,  and  limestone  of  the  Juiassio  age  on  the  other;  but  whetker 
these  coal  measures  will  prove  to  be  dr  greater  extent  or  value  than  those  at  the 
localities  already  described,  we  have  not  the  data  to  detennine.  They  remain 
as  yet  wholly  undeveloped.  Should  they  aflbsd  even  a  modeiate  amount  of 
fuel,  their  presence  in  a  region  where  there  is  but  little  wood  and  much,  miseial 
wealth  would  hereafter  prove  important.  This  coal  is  but  three  or  four  miles 
from  a  series  of  copper-bearing  lodes,  and  there  ore  also  in  this  district  promising 
veins  of  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz.  Outcroppings  of  soft  ooal  can  be  tracea 
for  several  miles  along  the  foot  hills  of  the  Wassack  mountains.  This  locality 
»  about  25  miles  norSi  of  Aurora,  and  four  miles  east  of  the  east  fork  of  Walker 
river.  In  thickness  this  seam  ranges  i^m  a  mere  thread  of  shale  to  6  cr  7  feet 
The  coal  bums  readily.  A  lot  taken  from  a  shaft  30  feet  below  the  surface 
underwent  peiieet  combustion  on  being  ignited,  while  lying  in  an  open  heap  on 
tiie ground.  The  vein  runs  nearly  northwest  and  southeast,  and  dips  southwesteriy 
at  an  angle  of  20^  degrees.  The  accompanying  formation  consistB  of  shi^ 
sedimenttoy  rock,  sand^ne,  &c.,  the  whole  having  a  range  cwreiqponding  with 
that  of  the  ooal  seam.  The  deposits  at  this  place  are  not  m  their  natural  situa- 
tion much  exposed,  and  but  lime  work  has  yet  been  done  upon  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  vahie,  though  competent  judges  speak 
&vorably  of  the  chances  for  finding  here  a  fii^  artide  of  soft  coal.    Recently  a 
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'&iti  vem  of  the  antbiscite  Tariety  is  reported  to  have  been  foxmi  15  miles  from 
Hiko,  the  coimty  seat  of  Linooln  coanty,  in  this  State.  The  vein  is  represented 
to  be  15  inches  thick  on  the  snrfaoe,  a&d  its  contents  are  said  to  ignite  readily, 
and  bom  with  freedom^  leaving  less  than  three  per  cent  of  reeidtram.  In  gravity 
and  external  charaoteristics  it  compares  fitvorably  with  the  best  coal  found  on 
this  side  of  the  continent,  though  assigned  to  a  later  geological  period.  Should 
the  deposit  prove  at  all  extenaive  it  would  gieatly  ben^t  the  summnding  regioa, 
whi<^,  with  much  mineral  wealth,  is  rather  limited  in  its  supplies  of  fuel. 

Obtbtal  Pbak.— At  this  locality,  some  35  miles  northwest  of  Virginia  Oity, 
ooal  signs  amilar  to  those  in  El  Dorado  oa.&on  occur  in  a  depression  known  as 
Dog  valley,  lying  near  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra,  distant  one  mile  from  the 
Trmkee  river,  and  two  from  the  Une  of  the  Oentral  Pacific  railroad.  The  adja- 
cent hills,  as  well  as  the  valley,  are  covered  with  a  stately  growth  of  i^ruce  and 
fkne  timber,  which,  eliould  the  coal  fail,  might  still  afford  profitable  emplojonent 
to  a  ooneidflaRable  population,  as  good  lumb^  can  be  made  here  at  small  cost. 
The  TmdLee  affiwds  ample  water-power  fw  saw-miDs  to  maim&otore,  aDdTthe 
ndlroad  a  ready  means  for  transporting  it  to  market.  There  axe  also  some  ^Id 
and  silver-bearing  lodes  in  the  district,  which,  with  the  facilities  at  hand  for 
reducing  the  ores,  may  come  to  be  wwked  with  remunerative  results.  The  dia- 
oovery  of  coal  at  this  place  was  made  about  Ifonr  years  ago,  firagmentary  portacoB 
of  a  dark-colored,  lustrous  lignfte,'  strongly  marked  with  the  structure  of  tne  trees 
and  plants  from  which  it  was  formed,  having  been  found  along  the  line  of  the 
outcroppii^  coal  seams»  Ageoddealof  work  darected  to  the  ex^oiatioiief  these 
beds  lu»  since  been  done.  Several  thousand  dollanr  have  been  expended  in  sbk- 
ing  shafts  and  artedan  borings,  and  in  excavating  cuts  and  tunnels.  Some  of 
the  former  have  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  300  feet.  In  some  cases  the  work  of 
prospecting  was  first  effected  by  means  of  boring,  alter  which  working  shafts 
were  put  down  and  steam  machineiy  was'  employed  to  fEunlitate  hoisting  and 
pumping  operations.  The  carboniferous  strata  at  Grystal  Peak  vary  in  uick- 
ness  from  a  few  inches  to  two  and  ahalf  &et }  they  are  much  compressed  in  spots^ 
and  largely  intermixed  with  foreign  matter.  Although  a  consiaerable  quantity 
of  this  lignite  has  been  extraeted,  azid  one  eompaay  Man  to  have  reatmed,  by 
boriag,a  seam  eight  feet  thick  at  a  point  300  feet  beneath  ite  suribee,  &e  dsvcdop- 
menfta  made  have  sot,  in  the  main,  proved  satisfaotoiv,-  and  of  the  sevetal  enter- 
prises  at  one  time  set  on  foot  lor  die  purpose  of  ezpiorfaig  these  be^  none  aft 
BOW  being  aotively  prosecuted,*  and  as  some  of  these  interested  may  eontemplats 
nsomiag  operations,  it  may  be  ea[pedieBt  to  oq>y  here  the  opinions  of  the  State 
mineial^^  of  Nevada,  as  to  the  probabilities  of  any  consideiable  bodies  of  coal, 
even  oi  the  lignite  olass^  ever  ^eaaf  fbnnd  at  this  place.  Mr.  Stntdi,  having 
given  ibe  locdity  a  petB(mal  examination,  remadLS  eonoeaiing  its  geology  iana 
coal  proepeets  as  fr)IlowB : 

Am  so  much  imperfect  knowledge  reUtiye  to  the  probahilitiM  of  finding  coal  in  Nevada  it 
prevalent,  it  may  be  well  to  speaK  more  fally  of  the  indications  in  this  neig^bborhood.  The 
aeams  of  coal  originally  discovered  at  this  place  are  interstratified  with  thm  beds  of  coarse 
aandatoae  or  Toleaoie  tafa,  of  light  cok>ii.  Thta  CnuatSon  ia  traoeahle  easterly  for  a  dielaaoa 
of  15  milea,  baiitt  iatiaaately  associated  with  trachytes  and  basalt  wheroTer  it  ia  found.  Whars 
it  is  exposed  in  Long  valley,  norUi  of  Virginia,  it  contains  great  numbers  of  frsjgments  of  wU- 
low  leaves,  grasses,  £c.,  remidns  resembling  some  varieties  of.sage-bmsh,  and  in  one  instance 
tiie  elytron  of  a  beetle,  apparently  the  same  as  a  species  now  foand  on  the  same  mountains, 
and  attached  to  the  i^on.  These  reasains  indicata  for  the  fomation  a  eogipanaively  raoeot 
data»  a  conctasion  coaftmad  by  the  manner  in  which  it  ia  aaaoeisled  with  the  saironndiaj^ 
roeka.  The  rocks  of  the  fflerra  at  Crystal  Peak  are  entirely  igneous  or  metamorDhio  in  their 
character,  and  have  been  tilted  into  evenr  conceivable  position  by  the  agencies  which  seamed 
them  with  intraded  granite  and  basalt.  Did  any  of  the  formations  which  are  known  to  accom- 
panv  the  eoal  fields  of  Sniepe  and  the  aaatara  States  oeeur  In  this  vieinit^,  even  thoagh  oov^ 
erad  up  bj  lava  beds,  their  immaoae  thicknass,  and  the  diatoftions  to  which  they  have  been 
anlyeSed,  would  certainly  have  disclosed  their  presence,  and  they  might  have  been  recognised 
by  their  peculiar  fossils.  They  certunly  do  not  exist  at  Crvstal  Peak.  Had  the  tafas  and 
•andstonaa  containing  the  so-called  coal  seams  been  fonned  Defore  the  elevation  of  the  Bierra, 
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tbcT  wonld  hAve  neoiBiMJlj  been  tilted  aad  displaced  in  the  aftine  mttBner  m  tbe  ftmmninteil 
rocks,  partakiog  of  all  the  flexures  and  faalts  of  tbo  moontaln  range  near  wbieh  they  lie. 
Instead  of  this  hein^  the  case,  the  stratification  is  nearly  horizontal,  or  only  sh'ghtly  incnned. 
In  Mme  placet  the  beds  have  been  somewhat  tilted,  probably  by  the  eaoees  which  finally 
taleed  tkein  above,  the  water  terel,  and  gave  the  pveaent  eonflgnatiaii  to  the  emonnding 
coantry.  The  oooduiion  is  almost  inesistible,  that  whatever  coal  is  found  ia  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Crystal  Peak  will  be  confined  to  the  small  valleys  in  thatviciDity,  which,  at  the  period 
when  Steamboat  valloy  was  an  inland  sea  bounded  by  the  Sierra  on  the  west  and  the  Yirginia 
fliotintains  on  the  east,  formed  small  arms  of  the  lake,  and  collected  more  or  less  of  the  vege* 
table  d^rit  which  doling  violent  stenns  was  washed  down  from  the  |rfne  forests  on  the  sor- 
xoonding  hills.  There  is  yet  anotibar  consideration  to  be  taken  into  aceoont  in  estimating  the 
probable  extent  of  the  deposit.  The  loss  of  balk  dnring  the  conversion  of  vegetable  matter 
Into  coal  is  eqnal  to  abont  three-fourths  of  the  original  mass.  It  becomes  evident  from  this 
that  an  extensive  bed  of  coal  can  only  be  found  where  there  has  been,  at  some  remote  period, 
■lost  losuriant  forest  growth  and  water  sufficient  in  quaniti^  to  convev  tbs  tUbfis  to  vast 
tracts  of  n^arshr  groand  &vorable  for  decomposition.  The  coal  fields  .of  the  Eastern  States 
and  England  anord  abundant  evidence  that  they  were  at  one  time  extensive  tracts  of  swampy 
forests,  with  a  tropical  climate  and  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  with  which  even  equatonu 
forests  in  the  present  day  cannot  compete.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remains  of  plants  found 
ia  the  sssoeiatod  rocks  at  Ciystal  Peak  do  not  wartant  ns  ineatartainiag  the  befief  that  sneh 
condition^  ever  existed  in  that  neighborhood.    What  we  do  find  point  rather  to  a  scanty 

gowth,  such  as  is  found  on  the  hius  to-day.  The  almost  entire  absence  of  animal  remains  in 
e  beds  strongly  supports  this  idea.  Where  there  is  an  abundant  vegetation  there  is  gener- 
ally a  oerreapondtng  abnndaace  of  animal  Hfe,  which  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  leave  some 
saeaMntos  or  itseodstence.  If  these  views  ace  correcti  as  there  is  i^iod  reason  to  h^evethey 
are,  no  body  of  coal  will  be  found  in  this  vidolty  which,  from  its  extent  or  thickness,  wiU 
repay  the  capital  expended  in  its  development.  The  mere  fact  of  the  formation  having  acca- 
mulaied  in  a  contracted  mountain  vallev,  limits  its  extent  and  value  at  the  same  time.  fHie 
Ifein  seams  of  Mtnminons  matter  found  between  the  layers  of  tnfa  may  have  been  tibe  ptodact 
of  dense  growths  of  tale  and  other  water  plsata. 
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AxDtong  ibe  more  promishi^  copxifeffoiis  localities  in  tiie  State^  is 
Thx  FILA.VXRX  DiiiBiOT,  dtoftta  about  30  mileenortiiwert  of  Vfarpnia  Gitf, 
being  etx  Bules  north  of  the  Tmokee  river,  and  aboat  the  eamedielaneeiiKiin  t^e 
Oentel  Padio  nulroad,  mith  all  wktoh  it  is  oonneoted  by  good  wagon  mada^ 
T^^s  difltricty  efeofced  in  MarA,  1863^  haa  a  len^  of  abottt  20,  and  an  mvenge 
yriAih  of  10  or  13  milea.  Near  its  oentse  is  a  dmter  of  small  Bpring%  at  which 
a  faooae  was  built  in  1860.  Abont  tbeee  npmgn  grow  qnaatitiee  of  wild  peavinea, 
henee  the  name  of  the  station  aad  sabaeqiwntly  of  the  distriot»  whi<di  ooveni  a 
BSgion  oi  low  hiUa  strotohing  akMig  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  T^e 
coontry  abont  the  mines  is  dry,  barren,  and  treeless,  thongh  it  oontainB  aeveml 
small  lakes  with  a  nnmber  of  springs,  and  water  can  be  obtained  in  many  places 
by  digging  wells  from  SO  to  50  feet  deep,  while  wood,  both  for  fdel  and  lumber, 
abounds  in  the  Sierra,  four  or  five  milec\  distant.  The  lodes  in  this  district,  found 
aliBOSt  invariably  in  a  granite  and  metamorphic  fcnnnation,  have  a  northeriy  and 
southerly  strike,  and  are  from  3  to  12  leet  in  thickness,  with  a  few  of  greater 
dimendons.  They  do  not  project  much  above  the  surface,  and  although  a  small 
number  have  been  traced  by  the  outcn^  for  several  hundred  yards»  and  have 
been  foond  perastent  for  a  considenible  depth,  many  of  them  have  the  appearanoe 
of  segregated  rather  than  deep  fissi»ed  veins.  The  lodes  possessing  the  beet  local 
reputation  as  based  on  size,  assays  of  ore,  and  extent  of  development,  axe  the 
Groat  Eastern,  20  feet  thiclL,  the  Bevelhymer,  American  Eagle,  Enterprise^  and 
Metropolitan,  upon  which  tannek  have  been  run,  varying  from  50  to  300  feet  in 
length,  and  the  Pacific,  Indian,  Occidental,  Toung  America,  Great  WeBtem, 
Orient,  Challenge,  and  Bay  State,  all  somewhat  explored  by  means  of  shafts, 
open  ontS;  and  other  exoavationB.    The  Tolls  Company  have  ei^^nded  some 
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#4,000  in  profipecting  their  lode,  fixnn  wbieh  they  hare  taken  qnantities  of  on 
assaying  £rom  15  to  40  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  from  $60  to  $500  per  ton  in  gold 
and  silver.  While  the  above-numtioned  eloims,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  many  besides, 
eover  large  and  permanent  lodes,  others  in  the  district  have  the  appearanoe  of 
beinff  merely  limited  and  snpetiieial  deposits.  The  Peavine  ores,  composed 
chiefly  of  carbonates  and  oxides,  beades  assaying  laigely  in  copper,  contain  a 
soffideBcy  of  the  precions  metals  to  defray  cost  of  tianspoitation  to  the  seaboard, 
when,  as  will  be  the  case  in  the  course  of  next  year,  railroad  trannt  can  be  had. 
In  the  metaliiferoiis  portions  of  these  veins  free  gold  can  frequently  be  detected  by 
the  nnasssted  eye ;  particles  of  this  metal  being  sometimes  fonnd  on  the  sor&ee 
where  the  veinstone  has  nndergcme  decomposition.  The  ores  of  this  district  give 
by  assay  ftom  10  to  50  per  cent,  ef  metallic  copper,  selected  samples  olten  going 
nrooh  h^her.  Small  lots  of  the  better  class  of  ores  have  been  fonnd  by  working 
tests  to  p^ld  from  30  to  40  per  eent.  of  metal.  By  an  assay  of  these  ores  made 
by  Ifr.  Iticard,  the  following  results  were  obtained : 

Gold 0005     t3  50perlon. 

8ilv«r 0000       7  86        " 

Oxide  «f  copper 34.1000    196  00       '' 

Peroxide  of  iron -. 2.3200 

Alumina 2200 

Snlphor 1.9600 

Carbonic  sdd 11.9000 

KUtla 46.6600 

Water 3.8400 

Loes .2795 

100.0000    146  35        ** 

Some  choice  ozes  reduced  at  the  English  Company's  mill/  seven  miles  distant 
from  the  mines,  yielded  100  onncea  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Bmelting  works 
on  the  Swaasea  plan,  with  a  capacity  for  operating  10  ot  12  tons  of  ore  daily, 
have  been  erected  in  the  district,  i^nmbaeo,  obtained  from  a  bed  of  that  mineral 
near  Washoe  City,  having  been  employed  in  their  coostmction.  This  material 
is  abandant  in  the  locality  mentioned^  and  although  not  yet  thorooghly  proved, 
there  is  good  reason  fiotr  believing  it  wbII  adapted  to  this  and  similar  nses.  Sev- 
eral other  fomaoes,  some  of  them  on  a  difikBrent  plan,  have  been  projected,  and 
these  is  a  likelihood  th  at  one  or  more  of  these  will  be  compileted  and  in  operation 
in  the  coarse  of  a  few  months.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  bnlk  of  these 
eres  will  be  shipped  to  San  Francisoo  for  a  market,  or  sent  elsewhere  tor  treat- 
ment when  the  railroad  shaQ  have  been  completed  to  this  point;  an  event  that 
prondaes  to  revive  opemticns,  now  nearly  suspended^  enhance  the  valne  of  daams^ 
and  repopnkrte  this  eH^bly  sitoated  and  promisnig  district.  A  town,  also 
named  Peavine,  was  laid  oat  in  1863»  at  the  groap  of  qirings  mentioned.  It 
contains  several  hooses,  and  being  adjacent  to  the  mines,  slxmld  the  latter  tarn 
oat  according  to  expectation,  its  growm  wiU  no  donbt  keep  pace  with  their  fdtnre 
development. 

Thx  Wausk  Rtveb  Goppbs  Region  coveraa  oonsidemble  scope  of  conatry 
lyii^  between  and  adjacent  to  the  east  and  west  f oiks  of  that  stream.  The  prin- 
cipal minos*  so  far  as  developments  extend,  are  distant  from  the  latter  in  a  westerly 
direction,from3  to  10  miks.  This  eaprilsEona  belt  has  an  avexage  width  of  eight 
and  a  length  of  aboot  S5  miles.  Within  these  limits  some  strong  veins  ocenr, 
and  here  most  of  the  labor  and  money  laid  ontin  that  region  have  been  expended, 
like  ilie  Peavine,  this  is  an  arid,  stcnrile,  and  timberless  district ;  the  only  water 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines  is  afforded  by  a  &w  small  qprings,  while 
the  only  vegetablaprodoots  consist  of  a  scantv  growth  of  bonch  grass,  aartemiaia^ 
and  a  lew  odier  eqnaUy  sdagay  and  worthless  shnibs.  There  are,  however^ 
scattered  groves  of  pilion  on  the  Pine  Nat  mo^ntfuns  a  few  miles  to  the  west, 
while  the  west  branch  of  Walker  river,  in  dose  proximity;  and  at  all  seasons  a 
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itmng  aad  rapid  stream,  snppIieB  every  requitite  for  redaction  works.  The  Tolmne 
of  water  is  ample  for  pro{1ltlaive  power,  and  also  fior  floating  down  fuel  and  lum- 
ber &om  the  heavy  pine  and  spraoe  forests  30^les  above.  The  veins  here, 
which  are  numerons,  well  deigned,  and  of  fair  average  dimensions,  have  a  gener- 
all^'  north-northeast  trend,  assay  from  12  to  60  per  oent  in  oopper,  and  fiom  915 
to  $30  per  ton  in  the  precious  metals.  Host  of  the  ooantry  rock  ia  of  a  oaicareons 
nature.  The  ores  embrace  almost  every  variety,  and  often  carry  small  particles 
of  viigin  metal.  The  first  diaooveries  weie  made  in  this  district  in  1862,  since 
which  time  a  good  deal  of  work  in  a  promisGiionB  way  Has  been  done.  Although 
sevoial  lodes  have  been  (^^ened  to  a  considerable  depth,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
tbat  any  have  been  thoroaghly  czplered*  Active  exertions,  except  upon  a  few 
claims,  have  heea,  sui^>eiided  for  ^  past  two  years.  On  the  Bewley  mine  an 
incline  shaft  6  feet  by  10  haa  been  sank  to  a  depth  of  100  feet  From  this  lode 
peveial  hundred  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  winch  ^ve  an  average  yield  of 
neaily  40  per  cent  of  metal.  It  is  well  fovmed,  has-  a  thickness  of  about  six  foet, 
has  a  northerly  and  southerly  strike,  and  an  easterly  dip  in  conformity  with  the 
prevailing  pitch  in  the  district.  Other  veins  located  near  it  and  pardally  opened* 
promise  almost  equally  well.  Upon  the  Constitution,  Peacock,  Ward,  and 
Woistcr  lodes,  some  prospecting  work  has  been  performed  with  encouraging 
results.  The  foimer|  which  is  the  most  extensively  opened,  exhibits  a  vein  16 
feet  thick,  and  canies  ores  that  assay  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  copper,  with  a 
large  percentage  of  iron,  and  from  $15  to  $18  per  ton  in  gold  and  slver.  The 
quantity  of  iron  diminishes  as  depth  is  attained  on  the  lode.  The  Ward  and 
Weister  lode,  lying  near  the  Constitution,  and  some  10  miles  to  the  westward 
of  the  river^is  ab<»it  six  feet  wide,  carries  a  pure  gray  sulphuret  ore  of  high  grade 
with  native  copper,  and  from  $25  to  $30  per  ton  in  gold  and  silver.  The  Pea- 
cock, four  miles  from  the  river,  is  a  four-foot  vein,  impnegDatad  with  yellow  sul- 
phuret ore  assaying  about  the  same  as  that  from  the  Constitution.  In  the  foot 
hills  that  fiank  the  ToUocik  BUHmtians  lying  between  the  forks  of  Walker  river, 
as  well  aain  the  country  contignoas  to  the  main  stream  and  that  stretching  along 
the  western  base  of  the  Waaeack  range  west  of  the  Walker  lake,  occur  nnmerooa 
copper-bearing  kdea,  which,  judging  from  soz&oe  indications—- none  of  them 
having  bewi  mtwh  opened — ^will  yet  constitnte  a  cupriferous  field  of  conBiderable 
extent  and  value.  As  in  the  diateiot  farther  west,  a  variety  of  ores  is  met  vriA. 
in  these  localiUes.    The  facilitiee  for  tmnspwtaticm  and  reduction  axe  about  .the 


In  Battle  Mountain  district*  m  the  eaatem  part  of  Humboldt  county,  axB 
several  depoeits  of  the  rod  oxide  of  c<^per.  The  Dunderberg,  the  principal  lode 
in  the  district,  consists  of  a  mass  of  sUidoaa  roek  and  limestone  nearly  900  feet 
tbiok,  peimeaited  by  nmnecons  small  veins  of  this  ore,  assaying  throughout  50 
per  cent  of  metal.  Owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  district,  90  miles  north-north- 
west of  Austin,  and  about  the  same  distance  easterly  from  the  settled  portiona 
of  Humboldt  county,  these  deposits,  though  apparently  rich  and  extensive,  poa- 
sess  only  a  prospective  value,  since  they  cannot  bo  opened  to  advantage  or  worked 
with  profit  until  the  railroad,  to  pass  within  10  miles  of  them,  shall  t^  completed. 
With  that  auxiliary  they  will  probably  command  the  means  necessary  for  dewl- 
QijpmaiU  The  counby  about  these  mines,  thoo^  generally  banea,  contains 
some  patches  of  good  land,  with  anarrowstripof  fertile  bottoms  along  the  Hum- 
boldt river  a  few  miles  distant,  to  the  north.  Being  without  timber,  however, 
and  the  other  agenta  essential  to  an  economical  reduction  of  the  ores,  the  mass 
of  them  will  require  to  be  shipped  elsewhere  for  treatment  In  the  Volcano  dis- 
trict, Esmeralda  county,  at  a  point  about  80  miles  northeast  of  Aurora,  have  been 
foundsomeof  the  hettfieet  ami  apparently  richest  copper  lodes  in  liie  State.  The 
deposits  at  thia  place  conast  of  well-defined  veins,  aome  of  them  of  oonaidenibla 

*  Sm  seetfon  on  Easieni  Nevada. 
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magaUsde,  and  of  ose-beanng  masses  lying  upon  or  {nrojectin^  from  the  surface. 
The  top  ores  are  carbonates^  with  a  ^rinklix^  of  other  varieties,  and  at  greater 
depths  solphoxets,  the  average  assays  of  which  indicate  a  fair  percentage  of  cop- 
per and  the  presence  of  from  $25  to  $30  per  ton  in  silver,  and  from  $2  to  $10  in 
gold.  The  Eegion  for  a  considerable  distance  around  is  forbidding  and  desolate ; 
It  is  scantily  anpplied  with  wood  and  water,  and  wholly  destitute  of  arable  lands. 
Moreover,  it  is  far  removed  from  the  line  of  any  contemplated  railway,  and  other- 
wise unfavorably  situated  for  the  cheap  extraction  of  the  metals  and  exportation 
of  ores ;  so  that  an  early  development  of  its  mineral  resources,  of  which  copper, 
forms  but  one,  can  hsjdly  be  anticipated.  About  50  n^es  southeast  of  Vok^o^ 
in  the  San  Antonio  district*  signs  of  copper  manifest  themselves  over  a  consid- 
erable scope  of  country.  The  ores  at  this  place  are  said  to  be  rich,  yet  nothing 
has  been  done  to  indicate  the  extent  or  probable  pennanence  of  the  mines.  One 
of  the  ledfies  located  here  at  a  point  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Montezuma 
Spring,  c^led  the  Euby,  has  a  thickoess  of  12  feet,  and,  although  it  canies  a 
variety  of  metals,  copper  appears  to  predominate.  In  the  Bolivia,  Mammoth, 
and  Palmetto  districts,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  localities  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  strong  and  well  marked  vems  of  copper  ore  ocoor.  Although  many 
of  these  bear  supemcial  evidenee  of  permanency,  no  positive  opinion  can  be  pro- 
nounced on  this  point,  since  only  .upon  a  few  of  them  has  any  work  been  done. 
Upon  none  have  explorations  been  prosecuted  to  decisive  lesultiu 


SBOTien    IT. 
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Of  theoUraate  of  Nevada  so  nmch  has  been  said  elsewhere  that  it  only  remains 
hem  to  aotice  a  few  of  what  may  be  considered  its  metecNrolop^ical  peculiarities; 
among  whiidi  the  most  remadkable  are  what  have  been  denominated  cJ^md  bursty 
a  heavy  precipitation  of  rain  caused  by  the  meeting  of  two  clouds  surcharged 
with  nMflstnre.  This  phenomenon  is  thought  to  be  prodooed  through  electrical 
agencies,  though  not  enough  haa  been  asqprtained  to  settle  this'fuUy.  Numbeu 
of  these  *' cloud  bursts''  occur  every  summer.  They  are  most  &e(pient  in  the  south- 
em  and  western  parts  of  the  State.  In  some  instances  an  immense  amount  of 
water  falla  to  the  earth,  in  a  few  minutes,  filling  up  gulohes  and  sweeping  away 
everything  opposed  to  its  progress.  Several  lives  have  been  lost  and  oonsiden^ 
ble  property  destroyed  in  the  State  during  the  pasi  few  years  through  this  cause. 

The  mirage^  an  optical  illusion  caused  by  saline  partides  floating  in  a  heated 
atmosphere,  is  often  seen  in  great  perfection  on  the  deserts  of  Nevada.  Some* 
timea  it  takes  the  form  of  lakes,  with  islandaand  headlands  bathing  in  thor  lim- 
pid waters }  assuming,  at  others,  though  more  rarely,  the  appearance  of  extensive 
groves  and  wooded  Jbwns,  the  whole  so  closely  resembling  nature  that  it  requires 
an  efiiM:t  of  reason  to  dispel  the  illusion.  The  same  or  sknilar  atmospheric  con- 
ditions sometimes  so  refract  the  rays  of  light  as  to  distort  and  magnify  in  a 
stnnge  manner  olnects  seen  at  a  short  distance^ .  A  sage  bush  viewed  througih 
this  medium  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  spreading  tree,  and  the  little  cones 
formed  by  the  drifting  sand  loom  like  pyramids  on  the  deserts. 

SnawdideSy  though  often  happening  in  tho  Sierra,  where  they  sometimes  occur 
on  a  large  scale  and  with^fatal  results,  are  not  common  in  the  interior  of  the 
State.  Nearly  every  winter  some  unfortunate  traveller  loses  his  life  in  the  Sieirss 
by  being  overwhelmed  by  those  descending  masses  of  snow. 

Sand  storms  and  sand  clouds  are  regular  features  of  the  clunatology  of  this 
iv^on.  The  former  is  brought  about  by  certain  strong  winds,  which,  blowinjg^ 
steadily  for  some  days,  so  completely  flU  the  air  with  sand  and  dust  that  it  is 
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impossiblo  to  see  for  more  than  a  few  rods.  Bespiration  becomes  labored,  mA 
the  atmosphere  often  grows  oppressively  warm  during  their  eontinnanoe,  which 
rarely  lasts  more  than  a  angle  day.  'Hie  sand  clouds  or  pillars  aie  formed  after 
the  manner  of  water-sponts,  and  consist  of  immense  bodies  of  fine  sand  and  dost 
carried  to  a  great  height  by  a  rotary  and  npwsrdy  bnt  ait  the  same  time  advano- 
ing,  current  of  air,  sometimes  at  a  slow  and  again  with  a  rapid  paee.  FVeqnentlj 
these  colamns  sway  high  in  tho  atmosphere,  and  many  of  them  can  be  seen  at 
the  same  time  following  each  other  in  mi^eetic  proceseaon  arooss  the  plains. 

This  region,  like  Oalifoniia,  has  its  wel  and  dry  seasons,  though  the  latter  is 
eeareoly  so  long  or  oninterropted  here  as  thaw,  nor  is  the  precipitation  dormg 
the  wet  season  so  great.  Bnmmer  showers,  accompanied  with  thnnder  and  Itgfa^ 
ning,  are  more  frequent  in  Nevada  than  in  California,  thoogh  mneh  leseoommonuia& 
in  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Both  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Nevada  lack  fdllness  and  variety.  Hie  indigcnoos 
plants  and  flowers  are  few,  while  the  animal  kingdom,  except  in  the  dqaartment 
of  insect  life,  is  barren  almost  beyond  example.  W'ith  the  exception  of  the  pine- 
nut,  a  few  wild  oarrants  and  gooseberries,  and  one  or  two  other  inferior  kinds  of 
berries,  found  only  in  a  few  localities,  and  none  ei  them  very  plentiful,  then)  is 
little  in  the  vegetable  world  that  civilized  man  considers  eatable.  There  are  few 
or  no  wild  jdmns,  blackberries,  strawberries,  or  grapes.  The  wild  dierries  found 
growing  on  a  sembby  bush  in  some  of  the  cafions  aie  small,  bittw,  and  astrin- 
gent. The  Indians  find  many  medicinal  herbs  and  esculent  roots,  but  neither 
are  much  esteemed  by  white  men.  In  the  tul^  about  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt 
and  Carson  grows  a  species  of  cane  which  exudes  a  sweet  sirup  that,  diving  in 
small  lumps  on  the  surface,  forms  a  tdemble  aaticle  of  sugar.  Wild  ma.  and 
tobacco  are  found  occaaonally  growing  on  the  hills,  and'  along  the  Humboldt  a 
species  of  wild  hemp  is  met  with,  having  a  long  and  stout  fibre,  which  may, 
with  cultivation,  come  to  form  an  important  textile.  The  artemesia  or  wild  sage, 
a  scraggy  shrub  growing  from  one  to  six  feet  high^  is  found  nearly  eveivwfaere. 
This  species  is  worthless  for  anythii^  exeept  fuel,  though  there  is  a  small  ^rtBie 
kind  01  sago  upon  which  cattle  feed  with  avidity  after  it  has  been  visited  by  the 
first  frosts  of  autumn.  The  caetus,  growing  but  sparsely  in  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  the  State,  is  commoli  further  south,  where,  also,  the  menpat  tree 
abounds.  Game,  with  the  exception  of  sage  hen  and  haie,  is  soasee  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  There  are  no  wildcats^  panthers,  bean,  or  other  animals  that  can 
justly  be  called  beasts  of  prey.  The  nearest  approach  to  these  are  tho  coyote 
and  wolf,  of  which  there  are  a  few  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy.  On  some  of  the 
more  lofty  ranges  are  to  be  seen  occasionally  small  herds  of  mountain  sheep. 
These  animals  are  shy  and  fleet,  keeping  usually  in  the  more  ru^ed  and  inae* 
cessible  parts  of  the  mountains.  The  beaver,  otter,  martin,  foxes^  fisheiSy  and 
other  fur-bearing  animak  that  drew  the  trapper  into  ^is  region  in  the  early  day^ 
have  nearly  all  disappeared,  and  now  rarely  fall  a  prey  to  the  hunter.  About 
the  sinks  imd  lakes  geesO)  ducks,  cranes,  «nd  peHeans  are,  at  ceiiala  seaaons  of 
the  year,  plentiftiL  These,  with  the  sage  hen,  raven,  an  eeoaaional  aa§le^  and 
a  sprinkling  of  small  birds,  comprise  all  there  is  to  represent  the  foatheied  moo 
in  the  country.  Reptiles  are  also  soarceL  and  are  mod^y  confined  to  a  fow  homed 
toads,  spotted  lizards,  and  snakesi  ei  wnich  the  only  venomous  kind  is  the  wt- 
tlesnake. 
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SECTION    T. 

SOCIAL.    INDUSTRIAL.    AND    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRESS. 

In  all  these  departmentB  Nevada  bas  made  rapid  and  gratifying  progress. 
Her  population  is  distingnished  for  indnstiy,  order,  and  a  ready  obedience  to 
lawful  anthority.  Already  nearly  30  chnrob  edifices  have  been  erected  in  the 
State,  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $40,000  each,  and  an  aggregate  expense 
of  aboat  $300,000.  These  represent  tlie  leading  Christian  denominations,  and 
are  in  some  cases  spacious  and  handsome  buildings.  Numerous  well  conducted 
schools  have  been  established  under  an  enlightened  educational  system,  for  the 
snpport  of  which  liberal  provision  has  been  made  by  the  State.  There  is  also 
a  nufaiber  of  academies,  seminaries,  and  high  schools  sustained  by  private  pat- 
ronage. Capacious  halls  for  literacy,  social,  and  benevolent  purposes  have  been 
elected  in  all  the  large  towns,  several  of  which  are  supplied  with  gas  and  water 
works  and  commodious  buildings  for  municipal  uses.  Besides  many  minor  indus- 
tiial  establishments,  several  large  foundries  and  machine  shops  have  been  erected 
in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia,  and  one,  also  of  considerable  capacity,  at  Austin, 
near  the  centre  of  the  State.  A  salt  mill,  an  acid  factory,  and  a  tannery  and 
pottery  speak  of  the  diversified  pursuits  now  obtaining  a  foothold,  and  a  well- 
jiatvonized  press,  issuing  five  daily  and  as  many  weekly  journals,  indicate  the 
intelligence  and  enlightenment  of  the  people.  Of  the  agricultural  capacities 
and  products  of  the  country  so  much  has  been  said  elsewhere  in  this  report  that 
they  need  only  be  glanced  at  in  a  summary  way  in  this  connection.  The  entire 
araoant  of  land,  arable  and  grazing,  enclosed  in  the  State  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated at  150,000  acres,  of  which  one-quarter  at  least  is  planted  to  grain,  giving 
an  average  yield  of  about  20  bushels  to  1.  Nearly  every  cei*eal  grown  in  the 
most  favored  regions  elsewhere  can,  with  proper  care,  be  successfully  grown  here. 
Even  the  more  delicate  fruits  common  m  the  temperate  zones,  such  as  pears, 
peaches,  and  grapes,  can  be  raised  in  Nevada  if  the  soil  and  site  be  judiciously 
seleeted  and  their  ciiltnre  properly  attended  to,  while  in  the  matter  of  vegetables, 
except  the  more  tender  kind,  no  country  can  produce  them  with  greater  facility 
or  of  better  quality  if  the  requiate  attention  be  paid  to  their  culture.  Besides 
the  vegetables  and  grain  raised  in  this*  State,  large  quantities  of  butter  and 
cheese  are  annually  produced,  and  these  commodities  are  very  justly  esteemed 
for  their  excellent  flavor.  Taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  amount  of  stock  kept  in 
the  State  is  quite  large;  the  neat  cattle  number  between  11,000  afid  12,000,  and 
the  horses  and  mules  kept  for  fanning  purposes  and  draft  about  6,000,  besides 
between  3,000  and  4,000  sheep  and  about  the  same  number  of  swine.  The 
ranges  6i  mountain  pasturage  found  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  with  an  almost 
mdversal  absence  of  weeds,  burs,  and  wild  animals  to  injnre  the  wool  and  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  the  flock,  should  recommend  this  country  to  wool  growers  and 
sheep  herders  abroad.  The  tul^  lands  furnish  a  good  field  for  raising  swine. 
These  animals  thrive  well  on  the  root  of  that  msh,  even  without  other  food. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  75,000  tons  of  hay  cut  and  6,000  tons  of  grain 
raised  in  the  State  the  present  year,  besides  sufiiciont  vegetables  for  homo  con- 
sumption. There  are  three  flour  mills,  one  in  operaticm  ^nd  two  in  course  of 
erection ;  24  saw-mills,  driving  35  saws,  and  having  a  capacity  to  cut  daily  from 
5,000  to  20,000  feet  of  lumber  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  180,000  feet.  The 
most  of  these  mills  are  propelled  by  steam.  Their  cost  ranges  from  $5,000  to 
$15,000;  total  cost,  about  $175,000.  The  number  of  qnartz  mills  and  reduc- 
tion works  in  this  State,  including  such  as  are  in  course  of  erection,  having  their 
machineiy  and  material  on  the  ground,  with  the  prospect  of  an  early  completion, 
may  bo  set  down  at  160.  The  most  of  these  mills  are  driven  by  steam,  the  whole 
carrying  an  aggregate  of  about  1,30*0  stamps.  The  individual  cost  of  these 
establishments  varies  fi:om  $3,000  to  $950,000,  the  cost  of  the  greater  part  rang- 
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ing  from  $40,000  to  $60,000  eacL,  though  qaite  a  number  have  cost  $100^000, 
and  several  much  lai'ger  sums.  At  tlie  present  time  nearly  all  of  these  establish- 
ments are  in  constant  and  profitable  operation.  None  of  those  completed  and 
in  condition  to  do  good  work  ai'e  idle*  About  60  miles  of  ditching,  the  most  of 
it  of  large  capacity,  has  been  constructed  in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting water  to  points  where  required  for  the  use  of  mills  or  for  domesdo  wants, 
besides  a  large  amount  of  work  expended  on  other  projects  of  this  kind  bat  par- 
tially completed  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  ditches  dug  for  irrigating  purposes. 
Over  1,000  miles  of  toll-road,  some  portions  of  it  very  costly,  has  been  built, 
either  for  subserving  local  necessities  and  wholly  within  the  State,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  thoroughfares  over  the  Sierra,  or  connecting  those  with 
points  m  the  interior.  The  sums  expended  on  account  of  these  improvements 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  scarcely  less  tlian  a  million  of  dollars 


SEOTIOK  YI. 

DOUGLAS   COUNTY. 

This  county,  named  after  the  late  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  is  situate  centrally  on 
the  western  bolder  of  the  State,  having  Ormsby  and  Lyon  counties  on  the.north, 
Esmeralda  on  the  east,  and  California*  on  the  west  and  south.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  1,500  square  miles,  forming  in  fhis  respect  the  fourth  county  in  the  State, 
though  it  c^intains  more  valuable  timber  land  than  any  other,  except  Washoe,  as 
well  as  a  greater  quantity  of  good  agricultural  land  in  proportion  to  its  size.  In 
1861  it  contained  a  population  of  1,057  ]  the  present  population  is  about  2,000. 
The  western  part  of  this  county  is  covered  by.  the  Sieira^Nevada  mountains,  and 
the  eastern  by  the  Pine  Nut  range,  Carson  valley,  embracing  about  200  square 
miles  lying  between  them.  About  one-third  of  this  valley  consists  of  good 
farming  and  meadow  lands ;  the  remainder  consists  of  gravelly  and  sandy  sa^ 
barrens,  the  most  of  it  incapable  of  producing  good  grain  crops,  even  with  the  aid 
of  careful  culture  and  irrigation.  There  are  in  this  valley  several  thousand  acres 
of  tul^  land,  which  by  diking  and  drainage  might  be  converted  into  valuable  pas- 
ture and  hay  lands.  With  the  exception  of  about  2,000  acres  of  arable  land 
lying  in  Jack's  valley,  one  mile  northwest  of  Carson,  nearly  all  the  tillable  soil 
in  this  county  is  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  latter,  or  the  mountain  ravines 
tributary  to  it.  Outside  of  these,  Douglas  county  possesses  a  genemllv  rugged 
surface  and  a  barren  soil,  the  latter  incapable,  except  where  covered  with  forests^ 
of  producing  anything  beyond  its  native  growth,  the  artemesia,  and  a  scanty 
crop  of  bunch  grass.  Much  of  the  soil  on  the  hills  and  mountains  would  grow 
fair  crops  of  grain  could  it  be  irrigated,  but  for  this  there  ajre,  unfortunately, 
but  limited  facilities.  Cai'son  river,  flowing  centrally  through  the  valley,  together 
with  the  numerous  streams  coming  down  from  the  Sierra,  afford,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
means  for  irrigation  and  for  the  propulsion  of  machinery.  To  the  latter  use  a 
sufficiency  of  it  has  been  diverted  for  driving  the  machinery  of  six  saw  mills 
and  one  flour  mill,  without  more  than  partially  appropriating  the  power  that 
could  be  obtained.  These  mills,  including  also  a  steam  mill  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  cost  in  the  aggregate  about  840,000,  and  have 
.a  united  capacity  for  cutting  50,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  The  timber 
lands,  from  which  a  good  article  of  lumber  can  bo  made,  amount  to  between 
60,000  and  70,000  acres  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  This  timber  is  situate 
on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  Pine  Nut  range  contains  only  scattered  groves  of 
piiion,  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  destitute  of  even  this.  There  are  no  quarts 
mills  in  this  county.  As  yet  no  productive  mines  have  been  developed  within 
its  boundaries.     Agriculture,  hay  making,  and  stock  ranching  constitute  the 
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principal  pnreuits  of  its  inliabitant« ;  the  number  of  work  horses  and  miiles  con- 
tained in  it  being  estimated  at  800 ;  the  neat  cattle  at  1,800,  and  the  swine  at 
400.  Much  poumy  is  also  kept  by  the  farmers,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
butter  and  cheese  are  made  annually.  The  amount  of  hay  cut  hei-e  in  18G6 
reached  15,000  tons ;  the  grain  raised  was  estimated  at  570  tons.  Thirty  thoii- 
sanda  acres  of  land  have  been  enclosed,  of  which  between  6,000  and  7,000  ai-e 
un<ier  cultivation.  Douglas  is  well  supplied  with  wa^on  rtaads.  The  extensive 
vallty  occupying  its  centre,  and  the  numerous  mountam  passes  leading  out  of  it, 
favor  their  construction.  Genoa,  the  county  seat  and  only  town  in  the  county  of 
confflderable  size,  contains  about  400  inhabitants.  Besides  a  brick  school-house 
and  two  chiutjhes,  it  contains  a  handsome  court-house  erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 
The  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  coun^  is  estimated  at  $600,000.  There 
are  numerous  hot  springs  situate  in  and  along  the  margin  of  Carson  valley,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  a  magnitude  or  possessed  of  other  features  requiring  specijil 
notice. 

While,  as  observed,  no  mines  have  been  developed  to  a  productive  state  in  this 
county,  it  is  believed  to  contain  some  valuable  cupriferous,  if  not  also  argen- 
tiferous, lodes,  upon  some  of  which  a  large  amount  of  exploratory  labor  has 
.  been  expended.  Commencing  in  1859,  several  mining  districts  have  since  been 
laid  out  in  the  county,  the  earlier  with  a  view  to  operations  on  silver-bearing 
lodes ;  one  or  two,  more  recently  erected  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  and  working  the  copper  veins  existing  at  that  point. 
These  latter  districts,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  all  that  still  maintain  their 
organization.  The  rest,  created  under  excitement  and  insufficient  exploration, 
have  long  since  been  abandoned.  For  fuller  inibrmation  touching  these  cup- 
riferous lodes  the  article  on  copper  may  be  consulted.  The  Eagle  district,  situate 
on  the  Pine  Nut  mnge  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  contains  a  number  of 
quartz  veins,  some  of  them  displaying  prominent  outcrops.  In  the  work  of 
exploring  two  of  these  ledges,  the  Peck  and  the  Mammoth,  a  thousand  feet  of 
tunneling  has  been  run.  Operations,  commenced  in  1860,  were  continuously 
prosecuted  for  four  or  five  years  thereafter,  and  althongh  the  ledge  has  been  pene- 
trated in  theser  claims  at  a  considerable  depth,  no  paying  body  of  ore  has  been 
developed.  It  is  said  the  work,  for  some  time  suspended,  is  to  be  resijmed. 
Already  about  $100,000  have  been  expended  upon  these  two  claims,  from  neither 
of  which  has  any  amount  of  millable  ore  been  extracted.  Adjoining  Douglas 
on  the  south  are  situate  Mju'kleyville,  Mogul,  Monitor,  Silver  Alountain,  and 
several  other  less  important  districts,  all  silver-prod  icing  and  lying  east,  of  the 
Sierra,  though  in  Alpine  county,  California.  They  are  located  on  the  liea<?-water8 
of  Carson  river,  distant  from  20  to  40  miles  from  Genoa.  In  tlie  vicinity  of  tlio  lat- 
ter place  is  a  district  bearing  the  same  name  and  stretching  along  the  base  of  the 
Sierra,  in  which  a  good  many  claims  were  located  about  six  years  ago.  Hero 
afterwards  a'largo  amount  of  work  was  done  and  money  expended,  but  with  no 
very  determinate  results.  The  outlay  at  this  point,  divided  among  some  ten  or 
twelve  companies,  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  $200,000,  over  3,000  linear 
feet  of  tunnelling  having  l)een  exca\Tited,  besides  other  work  done.  For  the  past 
year  or  two  operations  have  been  suspended,  and,  as  is  generally  supposed,  with 
no  prospect  of  an  eai'iy  resumption.  Could  a  heavy  body  of  moderately  rich 
ore  be  found  at  this  spot  it  could  hardly  fail  to  impart  value  to  these  mines, 
owing  to  the  cheapness  with  which  it  could  be  worked  by  reason  of  their  prox- 
imity to  wood  and  water.  The  prospect,  however,  of  reaching  even  this  result 
18  not  encouraging.  In  a  range  of  low  hills  at  the  north  end  of  Carson  valley 
Home  small  veins  of  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz  were  found  about  a  year  ago. 
Upon  these  several  shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  in  the  limited  operations  conducted 
at  this  place  is  to  be  found  nearly  all  the  work  now  being  done  upon  mines  within 
the  bounds  of  this  countv. 
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SECTIOir  Til. 

ORMSBY    COUNTT. 

■ 

This  county;  which  adjoins  Douglas  on  the  north,  takes  its  name  £rom  WiUiam 
Onnsby,  an  early  settler  on  the  eastern  slope  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Carson 
City.  Though  of  small  dimensions,  devoid  of  productive  mines,  and  containing 
but  a  moderate  amount  of  arable  land,  its  central  and  otherwise  eligible  situa- 
tion; extensive  pineries,  and  ample  water  power  have  built  up  within  it  important 
industries,  rendering  the  population  among  the  most  thrifty  in  the  State.  Carson 
City  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  has  been  selected  for  the  site  of  the  United 
States  branch  mint.  The  census  report  of  1861  showed  the  county  to  contain 
2,076  inhabitants,  a  number  now  increased  to  about  2,500,  of  whom  two-thirds 
perhaps  reside  in  Carson  City,  and  a  sixth  in  Empire,  a  milling  hamlet,  situate 
on  the  river  Ihree  miles  east  of  Carson.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  teaming,  lumbering,  and  cutting  lire-wood.  Three-fourths  of  the 
county  is  covered  with  mountains.  The  Sierra  occupies  the  western  and  the 
Fine  Nut  range  the  eastern  parts.  These  mountains  are  here  timbered  as  in 
Douglas  county,  and  the  broad  and  sandy  plain,  fertile  only  in  its  western  part, 
known  as  Eagle  valley,  lies  between  them.  Across  from  south  to  north  runs  the 
Carson  river,  affording  good  water-power  and  an  easy  channel  for  floating  down  saw- 
logs  and  fuel  from  the  forests  about  the  head- waters  of  this  stream.  The  quan- 
tity of  these  materials  thus  brought  down  to  Empire  amounts  to  5,000,000  feet 
lumber  and  5,000  cords  of  wood  annually.  The  streams  issuing  from  the  Sierra 
also  supply  a  considerable  amount  of  propulsive  power,  besides  ^mishing  Carson 
City  with  water  for  domestic  uses,  and  the  arable  land  about  it,  of  which  there 
are  several  thousand  acres,  with  means  for  irrigation,  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
water  having  thus  been  utilized.  A  considerable  amount  of  lumber  is  made 
in  this  county.  The  forests  of  pine  and  fir  with  water  power  in  their  midst,  and 
the  proximity  of  the  Comstock  mines,  insure  a  constant  market  and  supply 
many  advantages  for  carrying  on  the  business.  The  wood  lands  consist  of  about 
20,000  acres  of  large  timber,  situate  in  the  Sierra,  and  2,000  or' 3,000  acres  of 
scattered  piiion  fit  only  for  fuel.  About  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  14,000 
cords  of*  wood  are  annually  cut  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  besides  that 
floated  down  the  Carson.  Tliero  are  three  saw-mills  in  the  county,  built  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $30,000  ;  daily  capacity  40,000  feet.  About  6,000  acres  of 
land  are  under  fence,  of  which  200  are  sown  to  grain  and  100  planted  with  vege- 
tables. Last  year  200  tons  of  hay  were  cut  and  180  tons  of  grain  raised,  25  of 
wheat,  50  of  oats,  and  105  of  barley,  the  average  yield  being  nearly  40  bushels 
per  acre.  Tliis  is  about  the  proportion  in  which  these  several  kinds  of  grain  are 
raised  throughout  the  State,  though  this  yield  is  much  above  the  average.  The 
county  contains  430  horses  and  mules,  700  head  of  neat  cattle,  200  of  which  are 
milch  cows  and  450  work  oxen,  250  sheep,  and  500  swine.  A  tannery  and  acid 
works  at  Carson  City,  with  sandstone  quarries  near  by,  together  with  lime  and  char- 
coal burning,  and  the  several  pursuits  ali-eady  mentioned,  give  to  this  county  a  more 
varied  industry  than  is  common  elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  acid  works  have 
engaged  in  the  manufiEUStnre  of  sulphuric  acid,  an  article  employed  in  the  benefi- 
ciating  of  silver  ore,  with  fair  prospects  of  success.  About  2,000  pounds  of 
sulphur,  procured  £com  the  beds  in  Humboldt  county,  are  consumed  here  weekly. 
The  sandstone  quarries  yield  a  good  article  of  building  material.  It  is  easily 
gotten  out  and  is  readily  shaped  by  the  chisel  when  fiiBt  quarried,  but  hardens 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  United  States  branch  mint  is  constructed 
of  this  stone,  as  are  also  the  penitentiary,  county  buildings,  used  for  State  pur- 
poses, and  many  of  the  better  class  of  edifices  in  Carson  City.  Near  the  town 
are  two  large  hot  springs,  one  of  which  has  been  handsomely  improved  for 
bathing  purposes.     Five  miles  to  the  northeast  is  a  bed  of  white  marble,  very 
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pore  and  easily  wrought.  Granular  limestone  is  found  at  several  places.  Cop- 
per, iron;  and  coal  ai-e  among  tlie  mineral  products  of  Oimsby,  as  elsewhere 
related.  There  are  eight  quartz  mills  in  this  county,  five  diiven  by  water  and 
three  by  water  and  steam,  the  whole  carrying  175  stamps  and  costing  $4^0^000. 
They  are  all  kept  running  on  ores  fiom  the  Comstock  vein.  The  Mexican,  one 
of  the  lai^est  of  the  number,  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  working 
over  the  sulphurets  which  for  several  years  had  been  accumulating  in  the  com- 
pany's reservoir. 

Although  numerous  mining  districts  have  been  laid  off  in  this  county,  some  as 
early  as  1859,  and  a  large  amount  of  work  done  on  a  few  of  the  ledges  located, 
no  mineral  deposits  of  value  have  been  reached,  nor  has  much  attention  been 
paid  to  the  business  of  mining  for  the  past  few  yeai-s.  In  the  Eagle  district,  the 
earliest  erected,  lying  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  west  of  Carson  City,  several 
lodes  were  located  in  1859,  some  of  which  having  been  extensively  prospected 
the  following  year  by  means  of  shafts  and  tunnels^  and  not  tm*ning  odt  according 
to  expectation,  the  whole  was  abandoned.  The  next  season  a  fitiul  interest  was 
awakened  in  regard  to  supposed  valuable  discoveries  made  on  the  bald  hills  south- 
west of  the  town,  which  having  led  to  the  locating  of  many  claims  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, eventuated,  soon  after,  in  their  total  abandonment,  since  which  time 
nothing  further  has  been  done  either  towards  locating  or  working  mines  in  the 
district.  The  same  year  the  Qlear  Creek  district  was  the  scene  of  much  excite- 
ment and  activity.  Extensive  mining  grounds  were  taken  up  and  prospecting 
operations  initiated.  Here  a  number  of  long  tunnels  were  ai'terwards  driven 
imd  deep  shafts  sunk,  but  none  of  them  availed  to  teach  ore  deposits  of  a  remu- 
nerative kind,  and  the  district,  under  an  absence  of  population  and  an  entire 
cessation  of  labor  for  several  years,  is  considered  practically  abandoned.  In  the 
Sullivan  district,  east  of  Carson  river,  organized  in  1860,  there  were  many  locations 
made  and  much'  desultory  work  done  during  that  and  the  following  year ;  and 
although  some  of  the  lodes  proved  highly  auriferous  in  spots,  they  failed,  so  far 
as  penetrated,  in  the  matter  of  persistence  and  regularity.  Another  drawback 
upon  the  success  of  these  mines  was  at  that  time  experienced  in  the  absence  of 
miUs  for  working  the  ores,  which  were,  therefore,  unavailable,  compelling'  claim- 
holders  who  were  without  means  to  suspend  work,  leaving  the  problem  as  to  the 
character  and  value  of  these  lodes  still  unsolved.  The  ores  in  most  of  these 
districts  cany  considerable  copper,  and  in  some  cases  a  notable  percentage  of 
free  gold.  Washings  for  the  latter  metal  have  been  found  remunerative  at 
several  localities  in  the  county.  At  a  spot  three  miles  west  of  Carson  sluicing 
operations  were  for  some  time  carried  on,  having  been  in  progi'ess  until  recently. 
Although  no  regular  vein  was  found,  the  surface  earth  gave  fair  returns  in  free 
gold. 


SBOTIOK  YIII. 

WASHOE   COUNTY. 

This  county  takes  its  name  from  the  tribe  of  aborigines  who  formerly  inhab- 
ited this  part  of  the  State.  It  lies  north  of  Ormsby ;  its  western  portion  covers 
a  large  and  well  timbered  section  of  the  Sierra,  and  its  central  a  chain  of  fertile 
valleys,  of  which  Washoe,  Pleasant,  Steamboat,  Truckee  and  Long  are  the 
principal.  With  the  exception  of  these  valleys,  which  contain  about  150,000 
acres  of  fanning  and  grass  lands  and  the  timber  lands  mentioned,  nearly  the 
entire  county  consists  of  sage  plains,  rugged  hills  and  mountains.  The  mogt  of 
it  is  arid,  banren,  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  the  only  vegetable  growth  found 
upon  it  being  a  sparse  crop  of  bunch  grass,  and  in  a  few  spots  groves  of  scrubby 
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pine.  The  valleys,  however,  are  extremely  fertile,  and  with  careful  cultivatioa 
and  iiTigation  are  made  to  produce  Lay,  grain  and  vegetables.  Considerable 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  also  made.  At  the  south  end  of  Washoe 
Valley  is  situated  a  shallow  lake  five  miles  long  and  two  wide,  the  surplus  waters 
of  which  run  through  a  slough  and  are  made  to  do  service  in  driving  several 
quartz  mills  at  Washoe  City,  a  few  miles  below.  The  numerous  streams  falling 
from  the  Sienna  are  also  employed  for  propelling  quartz  and  saw  mills  located 
along  them.  Pleasant  valley,  a  small  but  fertile  basin,  lies  two  miles  nortli  of 
Washoe.  Steamboat  valley,  the  site  of  the  hot  springs  elsewhere  descnbed,  lies 
three  miles  north  of  Pleasant  valley.  It  contains  some  good  land,  opening  eight 
miles  below  the  hot  springs  into  the  Truckee  meadows,  a  tract  embracing  several 
thousand  acres  of  partly  arable  and  grass  lands.  The  population  of  this  county 
numbers  about  3,000.  It  contains  several  small  towns,  of  which  Ophir,  situate 
near  the  mill  and  reduction  works  of  the  Ophir  Company,  has  500,  and  Washoe 
City,  the  county  seat,  three  miles  further  north,  800.  Franktown,  Gralena, 
Crystal  Peak,  and  Glendale— the  latter  two  on  the  Tnickee — are  small  agricul- 
tural and  mining 'hamlets  containing  from  100  to  200  inhabitants  each. 

While  the  wealth  of  the  county  consists  largely  of  its  agricultural  resooroes, 
the  business  of  lumbering  and  quartz  milling  is  also  extensively  engaged  in. 
The  annual  product  of  hay  amounts  to  about  7,000  tons,  and  of  grain .  to  1,500 
tons..  There  are  800  horses  and  mules  and  1,000  head  of  neat  cattle  in  the 
county,  nearly  half  of  the  latter  being  milch  cows ;  sheep  and  swine  number 
about  500  each.  There  are  20,000  acres  of  land  enclosed,  of  which  4,000  are 
nnder  cultivation.  There  are  15  saw-mills,  most  of  them  driven  by  steam  power  j 
the  whole  cut  about  1,300,000  feet  of  lumber  per  month,  besides  lath  and 
shingles,  for  making  which  several  of  them  have  machines  attached.  In  addition 
to  this,  400,000  feet  of  hewn  timber  and  large  quantities  of  cord  wood  are  cut 
for  the  Virginia  market.  Although  this  county,  like  Douglas  and  Ormsby,  is 
without  productive  mines,  there  are  ten  quartz  mills  within  its  limits,  several  of 
which  are  large  and  first-class  in  their  appoihtments.  The  Ophir  Company's 
mill  caiTics  72  stamps  and  cost  half  a  million  of  dollars.  DalFs  mill  at  Frank- 
,  town,  burnt  last  spring  but  since  rebuilt,  canies  60  stamps  and  cost  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  Most  of  these  mills  are  propelled  by  steam ;  several  employ  both 
steam  and  water.  They  caiTy,  in  the  aggregate,  281  stamps,  and  cost  81,420,000. 
With  the  exception  of  the  English  Company's  mill  on  the  Truckee,  built  in 
advance  of  mining  developments,  all  these  establishments  are  now  running  on 
Comstock  ores,  and  generally  with  remunerative  results. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  county,  in  1861,  w&s  $1,140,000;  in 
1863,  $2,527,500,  and  is  now  believed  to  be  at  least  $3,000,000.  There 
Lave  been  30  miles  of  canal  built  for  conducting  water  to  mills  and  other  enter- 
prises of  this  kind  projected,  some  of  which  may  be  carried  out  Although 
abounding  in  metalliferous  lodes  and  mineral  deposits  of  different  kinds,  the  county 
is  still  without  ore-yielding  mines,  a  circumstance  attributable,  in  the  case  of  gold 
and  silver-bearing  lodes,  partially  to  the  barrenness  of  the  latter  in  their  upper 
portions,  and  in  part  to  the  superficial  and  ill-directed  character  of  prospecting 
label's.  Of  the  deposits  of  copper  and  coal,  mention  has  been  made  elsewhere. 
A  number  of  mining  districts  have  at  various  times  been  fortned,  some  of  them 
as  early  as  1859,  the  year  of  the  silver  discovery.  In  the  spring  of  1860  the 
Argentine  district,  lying  in  the  range  of  mountains  east  of  Washoe  valley,  was 
erected ;  and  although  the  ledges  there  have  periodically  since  been  the  subjects 
of  sanguine  expectation,  the  ore  procured  from  them  has  done  little  towards 
meeting  the  expenses  incurred  in  their  partial  development.  Scarcely  any  work 
Las  been  done  in  the  district  for  the  last  three  years,  and  the  lodes  can 
Lardly  be  said  to  possess  any  present  value.  The  history  of  this,  the  first  ^s- 
trict  formed,  will  serve  to  illustrate  that  of  all  others  subsequently  ei^eoted,  in 
every  one  of  which  the  high  hopes  at  one  time  entertained  failed  of  final  reaiiza- 
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lion.  Of  tbe  many  claims  located  throngliout  the  county  nearly  all  may  be 
considered  abandoned,  nor  is  it  probable  that  work  will  ever  be  resumed  on  more 
than  a  few  of  them.  The  quartz  veins,  though  of  fair  size,  are  generally  hard 
and  vitreous,  the  country  rock  being  mostly  metamorphic  slate  and  granite.  The 
ores  are  usually  impregnated  with  compounds  of  iron  and  copper,  carrying  also, 
in  some  cases,  a  small  percentage  of  sulphuretted  silver,  with  particles  of  native 
metal  and  a  sprinkling  of  free  gold.  So  much  of  the  latter  has  been  found  in 
the  earth  at  several  points  as  to  afford  fair  surface  digging  for  a  shoi*t  time.  In 
the  Wisconsin  district,  at  the  south  end  of  Washoe  valley,  several  companies 
made  wages  for  a  period  of  some  months,  sluice-washing  the  auriferous  ground 
at  that  place.  The  Galena  district,  as  its  name  implies,  abounds  in  the  sulphuret 
of  lead,  which  here  occurs  in  the  sbape  of  an  argentiferous  galena.  The  metal 
extracted  firom  it  assays  about  $200  per  ton  in  silver.  The  vein  matter  caiTies 
from  20  to  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  lead.  Between  the  walls  of  the  veins  and  the 
gangue  rests  a  thin  stratum  of  arsenical  pyrites,  so  placed,  however,^  as  to  render 
their  mechanical  separation  easy.  Upon '  several  of  these  lodes  work  has  been 
done.  The  Alford  has  been  explored  by  means  of  a  tunnel  seveml  hundred  feet 
long  and  an  incliu")  shaft  sunk  at  its  terminus.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reduce  this  ore  by  smelting,  none  of  which  have  met  with  entire  success. 
The  principal  lode  having  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  company  possessed 
of  ample  means  and  the  requisite  skill,  better  results,  it  is  believed,  will  be  reached 
through  the  efforts  now  about  to  be  made  for  smelting  it  on  a  lai'ge  scale.  The 
Silver  Peak  district,  besides  the  beds  of  lignite  there  found,  contains  a  number 
of  metalliferous  lodes,  some  of  which  prospect  well  in  the  precious  metals.  The 
facilities  enjoyed  through  the  forests  and  water  power  at  that  place  will  secure 
the  working  of  low  grade  ores  with  profit,  if  only  the  quantity  be  large  and  easily 
procured.  A  lot  of  ore  taken  from  the  Truckee  Opliii*,  a  large  ledge  and  the 
only  one  yet  much  opened,  was  found  to  yield  by  mill  process  at  the  rate  of  830 
per  ton  in  gold  and  silver.  A  town  has  been  laid  out  near  these  mines  which^ 
as^it  is  within  two  miles  of  the  Truckee  river  and  the  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
and  surrounded  with  forests,  has  the  promise  of  growth.  Several  saw-mills  in 
the  vicinity  already  find  market  for  all  the  lumber  they  can  make,  and,  with  the 
railroad  completed,  quantities  of  this  article  will  probably  be  manufactured  at 
this  point. 


SEOTIOlir  IX. 

STOREY   COUNTY. 

lliis  county,  named  in  honor  of  Captain  Storey,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Indian 
fight  near  Pyramid  lake,  in  the  spring  of  1860,  is  not  only  of  limited  extent  but 
extremely  barren,  containing  a  smaller  amount  of  good  land,  less  timber,  and 
fewer  streams  than  any  other  in  the  State.  It  is,  in  fact,  without  agricultural, 
lumbering,  or  oven  milling  resources,  except  in  the  latter  case  where  some  have 
been  supplied  by  steam.  The  only  pasturage  is  that  afforded  by  the  bunch- 
grass — short-lived  and  scanty  at  best,  siiice  there  is  little  of  it  except  on  the 
mountains,  and  when  once  eaten  off  does  not  readily  grow  up  a^ain  the  same 
season.  Originally,  there  was  a  sparse  growth  of  piuon  on  the  hills  about  Vir- 
ginia, but  it  IS  now  nearly  all  cut  away,  leaving  both  the  town  and  the  mills 
dependent  on  outside  localities  for  fuel.  Nearly  all  the  northern  and  western 
part  of  the  county,  embracing  fully  three-fourths  of  its  area,  lies  on  the  high  and 
barren  ch^n  of  mountains  known  as  the  Washoe  range,  and  which,  commencing 
near  Carson  City,  extends  to  the  Truckee  river,  forming  a  sort  of  spur  or  off-shoot 
of  the  main  Sierra.     Situated  along  the  eastern  slope  of  this  range,  about  half- 
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way  np  its  Bide,  and  ronning  parallel  with  its  loni^tadinal  axis,  is  the  Comstock 
lode,  with  Virginia  City  built  immediately  over  it,  and  Grold  Hill,  half  a  mQe 
further  south,  a  little  below  the  line  of  its  strike.*  The  eastern  part  of  the  comity 
is  composed  of  the  desolate  sage  barren  stretching  from  the  Carson  north  to  the 
Truckee  river — a  treeless,  arid  and  sandy  waste,  alike  destitute  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Storey,  like  all  its  sister  counties,  ha^  been  the  theatreof  Biimerotis 
mining  excitements,  leading  to  the  creation  and  sudden  peopling  of  new  districts 
to  be  almost  as  suddenly  abandoned  and  .soon  after  forgotten.  In  this  manner 
at  least  a  dozen  districts  have  first  and  last  been  formed,  scarcely  any  of  which 
continue  to  maintain  their  organization  or  are  recognized  as  harving  a  legal 
existence.  Still  there  are  a  number  of  districts  in  the  county  besides  those  of 
Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  that  continue  to  be  recognized  as  valid,  and  in  some  of 
which,  as  the  American  Flat  and  Flowery,  there  is  much  work  being  done,  and 
in  a  few  instances  with  satisfactory  results  or  good  prospects  of  ultimate  success. 
The  amount  of  land  enclosed  by  fence  does  not  exceed  5,000  acres  in  the  county, 
of  which  1/000,  perhaps,  are  under  cultivation,  a  good  share  of  it  being  planted 
with  vegetables,  which  in  a  few  choice  localities  are  found  to  do  well.  Some 
attempts  at  raising  fruit  in  a  pmall'way  have  also  been  attended  with  success. 
About  100  tons  of  hay  are  cut  yearly  in  the  county,  but  as  yet  no  grain  has  been 
raised.  Storey  contains  about  1,000  head  of  work-horees  and  mules,  600  neat 
cattle— -one-half  of  them  milch  cows — 100  sheep  and  400  swine.  Aji  immense 
number  of  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  slaughtered  here  annually,  the  most 
of  which  are  driven  in  from  California.  For  its  size  there  is  a  great  extent  of 
costly  toll  road  in  this  county,  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  having  been 
laid  OKt  in  this  class  of  improvements,  some  of  Which  return  larfiro  revenues  to 
the  owners.  The  assessable  property  in  the  county  amounted  for  1866  to 
86,343,353,  the  estimate  for  the  present  year  being  about  $7,000,000.  Storey 
county  contains  63  quartz  mills  carrying  665  stamps,  all,  except  two  or  three  of 
small  capacity,  driven  by  steam,  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  whole  being  $3,500,000. 
The  population,  which  in  1861  rcach^  4,500,  is  now  estimated  at  12,000. 


SECTION  I. 

LYON   COUNTY. 

Lyon  oonnty,  named  after  General  Lyon,  who  fell  in  Missouri  during  the  lato 
rebellion,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  general  features  to  Storey,  except 
that  it  contains  a  considerable  tract  of  piilon  on  the  Pine  Nut  range,  occupying 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  a  belt  of  good  land  situate  along  the  Carson 
river  running  through  the  centre.  A  multitude  of  ledges  have  been  located  in 
the  various  mining  districts  formed  firom  time  to  time  within  the  limits  of  this 
county,  the  money  expended  upon  wliich  has  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  Daney  mine  and  some  small  lodes 
along  Gold  canon,  nothing  affording  a  steady  supply  of  pay  ore  has  been  developed 
in  the  county,  though  there  are  unquestionably  many  lodes  that  a  more  persistent 
mode  of  exploration  might  have  brought  to  a  paying  point  The  only  districts 
in  the  county  that  continue  to  nudntaln  an  organization  are  the  Devil's  Gate,  the 
earliest  formed^  the  Blue  Sulphur  Spring,  Brown's  Indian  Spring,  and  Palmyra, 
in  none  of  wluch  has  much  active  mining  been  carried  on  for  the  past  three  years. 
Of  the  coal  deposits  situated  in  the  Pine  Nut  mountains  a  desciiption  will  be  found 
in  the  article  treating  of  that  mineral.  In  the  absence  of  productive  mines,  milling, 
teaming  and  wood-chopping  have  become  the  leading  pursuits  of  the  iahabitants, 

*  fiee  Section  XYI,  on  tho  Comstock  lode. 
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very  little  attention  being  p^d  to  agiicultiire,  as,  indeed,  there  is  but  little  arable 
Wd  in  the  county.  The  hay  cut  amounts  to  about  1,000  tons  annually;  the 
grain  raised  to  100  tons ;  a  good  many  vegetables  of  fine  quality  being  also  raised. 
Lyon  contains  500  horses  and  mules,  200  head  of  neat  cattle,  100  sheep,  and 
150- swine.  About  5,000  acres  of  land  is  fenced  in,  of  which  1,500  is  under 
cultivation.  The  inhal)itants,  numbering  1,650  in  1861,  are  now  estimated  at 
2,500.  There  are  41  quartz  mills  in  the  county — 13  driven  by  water,  22  by 
steam,  and  six  by  water  and  steam— the  whole  carrying  600  stamps  and  costing 
$1,500,000.  The  only  considerable  towns  in  the  county  are  Silver  City  in  Gold 
cauon,  and  Dayton  on  Carson  river^  each  containing  about  1,200  inhabitants. 


SECTION  II. 

ROOP   COUNTY. 

This  county,  occupying  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  territory  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  State,  is  named  after  Isaac  N.  Roop,  an  early  settler  in  Honey 
Lake  Valley,  and  at  one  time  governor  of  the  Provisional  Territory  of  Nevada. 
It  wa»  at  first  called  Lake,  having  been  changed  to  Roop  in  1862.  The  county 
has  never  been  organized,  but  is  attached  to  Washoe  for  judicial  and  political 
purposes.  At  the  time  it  was  fii-st  erected,  in  1861,  it  was  supposed  to  embrace 
vrithin  its  limits  Honey  Lake  valley,  the  only  settlement  in  it.  The  adjustment 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Nevada  and  California,  in  1863,  having  thrown 
this  valley  into  the  latter,  left  this  county  almost  without  population.  The 
settlement  since  then  of  Surprise  Valley,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  has  brought  witliin  the  boundaries  of  Roop  a  population  of  several  hun- 
dredy  a  number  which  is  likely  soon  to  be  further  au^entod,  as  the  county  is 
reputed  to  be  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  there  are  &nown  to  be  considerable 
tracts  of  good  land  in  the  northern  pait  still  open  for  occupation.  This  region, 
including  also  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Humboldt  county,  has  for 
a  long  time  been  infested  by  a  vicious  race  of  Indians,  whose  presence  has 
tended  greatly  to  retard  its  exploration  and  settlement;  but  as  these  savages 
are  now  pretty  well  subdued^  the  country  is  likely  in  a  short  time  to  become 
more  thoroughly  prospected  and  its  value  for  mining  and  agricultural  purposes 
more  fully  ascertained.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  undoubtedly  very  baiTen  and 
forbidding,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  rough,  arid,  and  timberiess  mountains, 
or  equally  dry  and  sterile  plains.  All  accounts,  however,  agree  in  representing 
Surprise  valley  as  being  extensive  and  fertile,  and  one  of  the  finest  districts,  both 
for  stock-raising  and  grain  growing,  in  the  State.  This  valley,  a  portion  of 
wbich  lies  in  California,  is  50  miles  lone[  and  from  10  to  15  broad.  It  extends 
north  and  south ;  contains  three  lakes  wnich  cover  nearly  one  half  its  area.  It 
is  walled  in  on  the  west  by  a  lofty  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  having  a  range 
of  low  rolling  hills  on  the  east.  The  mountains  on  the  west  are  well  timbci«d 
with  white  .and  yellow  pine,  and  along  their  lower  slopes  with  cedar.  The 
arable  land  lies  along  the  base  of  this  range  and  between  it  and  the  lakes,  having 
a  eentle  declivity  towards  the  latter,  and  is  covered  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
with  a  laxnriant  growth  of  blue-joint,  clover,  timothy  and  ^e  nass,  Bome  of 
which  is  six  and  seven  feet  high,  and  standing  so  close  that  in  places  four  tons 
of  Lay  can  be  cut  to  the  acre.  Across  this  alluvial  belt,  which  is  several  miles 
wide,  course  every  few  miles  streams  of  pure  cold  water,  affording  propulsive 
power  and  the  facilities  for  irrigation.  The  land  is  light,  warm,  and  easily  culti- 
vated, and  produces  with  little  trouble  prolific  crops  of  grain.  The  planting  of 
1S66  yielded  an  average  of  50  bushek  of  wheat  and  nearly  60  of  barley  to 
the  acre.    The  grain  is  clean  and  heavy.    This  year  the  cropS;  under  more 
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extensive  planting*,  have  been  equally  good.  Vegetables  can  be  grown  with 
very  little  care.  The  climate  of  this  valley  is  mila  and  healthful.  Very  little 
snow  falls  in  winter,  and  sickness  amongst  the  inhabitants  is  of  rare  occnrrence. 
Stock  require  neither  shelter  nor  fodder  in  the  winter,  but  are  able  to  keep  fat 
the  year  round  on  the  native  grasses.  There  are  at  the  present  time  about 
10,000  head  of  cattle,  and  3,000  norses  grazing  herej  many  of  which  having  been 
driven  in  from  California  for  the  purpose  of  being  recruited,  will,  as  soon  afi  they 
become  fat,  be  taken  away.  The  population  numbers  about  250,  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  as  the  settlers  feel  safe  under  the  military  protection  now 
extended  to  them,  against  fiu-ther  Indian  depredations.  Along  the  base  of  the 
mountain  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  are  a  multitude  of  wann  springs,  some 
of  them  remarkable  for  their  depth  and  volume.  Free  gold  has  been  found  in 
small  quantities  on  several  streams  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  both  vein  mining  and  surface  digging  will  yet  be  carried  on 
here  with  profit.  With-  a  mining  population  to  consume  the  products  of  the 
farmer,  this  region  could  scarcely  fail  to  fill  up  rapidly  with  a  hardy  and  pros- 
perous people. 


SKCTIONIII. 

HUMBOLDT   COUNTY. 

This  county,  named  alter  the  principal  river  running  through  it,  ranks  among 
the  larger  counties  of  the  State.  Its  western  half  is  covered  with  sandy  deserts, 
low  ranges  of  mountains,  isolated  hills,  and  extensive  alkali  flats,  converted  in 
the  wet  season  into  mud  lakes.  The  northern  and  eastern  portions  consist  of 
lofty  chains  of  mountains,  broken  towards  the  northeast  into  irregular  masses, 
and  running  in  the  southeast  in  narrow  parallel  ranges  separated  by  valleys  of  a 
similar  conformation.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  region  is  dry,  desolate,  and  but 
illy  supplied  with  grass  and  water.  Timber  is  also  very  scarce  in  most  parts  of 
this  comity,  there  being  none  fit  for  lumber.  The  only  trees  found  here  are  the 
piiion  and  a  scrubby  species  of  juniper,  the  latter  of  little  value  even  for  fuel. 
The  quantity  of  agricultural  land  is  also  comparatively  small,  being  confined  mostly 
to  the  valleys  of  the  Humboldt  river  and  of  Woniessa,  Umashaw,  and  Weather- 
low  creeks,  with  some  isolated  spots  of  good  soil  in  the  larger  valleys  and  at  the 
.entrance  to  the  mountain  cimons.  Bunch  grass  is  found  nearly  everywhere 
except  on  the  alkali  flats  and  arid  deserts,  though  in  many  places  it  is  much 
scattered  and  far  from  abundant.  High  basaltic  table  lands  cut  by  fissure-like 
chasms,  constitute  a  feature  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county.  In  many 
of  th€|^e  depressions,  which  have  precipitous  sides  varying  from  200  to  1,000 
feet  high,  are  small  alkali  lakes,  the  beds  of  which  become  perfectly  white  on 
drying  up  in  summer,  from  the  depositions  of  magnesia,  salt,  and  soda  left 
behind.  To  the  south  of  this  region  occur  in  their  greatest  extent  the  mud  lakes 
peculiar  to  the  geography  of  Nevada,-  in  the  midst  of  which  is  situated  the 
Black  Rock  mining  district,  the  Pueblo  and  Yicksburg  districts,  the  only  ones 
in  this  part  of  the  State,  lying  further  north  and  very  near  the  Oregon  line. 
Humboldt  county  contained,  August,  1861,  about  400  inhabitants.  The  present 
population  is  estimated  at  between  1,200  and  1,300,  not  so  many  by  one-half  as 
it  was  four  yeai's  ago,  a  falling  off  due  to  the  great  disadvantanges  under  which 
the  mines  here  have  to  be  opened  rather  than  to  the  poverty  of  the  mines  them- 
selves. Among  these  disadvantages  the  lack  of  timber,  and  in  some  localities 
of  even  wood  for  fuel,  and  the  cost  of  freights  stand  foremost.  When  the  Pacific 
railroad,  striking  through  the  very  heart  of  the  Humboldt  mining  region,  shall 
have  been  completed,  thereby  obviating  in  some  measure  these  difficaltioB,  this 
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section  mnst  receive  an  impalso  that  will  awaken  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants 
and  restore  the  confidence  once  felt  in  the  district.     It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  200,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  oonnty,  much  of  which  is  now  a  natural 
meadow^  being  covered  with  a  coarse  species  of  grass,  and  aU  of  which  conld, 
with  irrigation,  be  made  to  produce  crops  of  grain  or  the  cultivated  grasses. 
Without  artificial  moisture  but  little  of  the  soil  is  capable  of  maturing  either 
grain  or  vegetables,  though  with  its  aid  both  can  be  grown.     There  is  nearly 
everywhere  pasturage  enough  both  winter  and  summer  for  a  small  amount  of 
stock,  or  for  a  Ixir^e  amount  if  the  latter  be  sufficiently  scattered.     The  stock  is 
estimated  at  500  head  of  horses  and  piules,  400  head' of  neat  cattle,  200  sheep, 
and  300  swine.     There  are  15,000  acres  of  land  enclosed,  4,000  under  cultiva- 
tion;  3,000  tons  of  hay  are  cut,  and  1,000  tons  of  groin  raised  annually,  the 
most  of  them  in  Humboldt  and  ParacHse  valleys,  the  latter  embracing  between 
20,000  and  30,000  acres  of  well-watered  and  fertile  fanning  land.    Here  a 
number  of  settlers  have  located  during  the  past  three  years,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  doing  a  thrifty  business  raising  grain  and  vegetables,  or  in  cutting  hay  for 
the  Humboldt  and  Owyhee  markets,  or  for  snppl3nng  the  military  post  estab- 
lished in  the  valley.     The  yield  of  the  cereals  here  is  prolific,  both  grain  and 
vegetables  being  grown  without  much  trouble.    Even  the  wild  lye  on  being  cul- 
tivated produces  a  large  and  plump  berry.     The  barley  sown  on  sod  freshly 
turned  up  yielded  last  year  at  ihe  rate  of  23  bushels  to  one,  and  of  1,100  acres 
of  barley,  and  1,300  of  wheat  grown  in  the  valley  the  present  year,  the  yield 
has  been  equally  good.     Barley  delivered  on  the  farms  sells  at  the  rate  of  about 
$2  50  per  bushel,  and  wheat  at  about  the  same,  though  the  price  of  the  latter 
will  now  probably  depreciate,  as  a  flour  jnill  is  about  being  erected  in  the  valley. 
The  quantity  of  grain  raised  here  in  1866  amounted  to  33,000  bushels,  the  crop 
the  present  season  being  still  larger.     So  green  does  the  grass  remain,  and  so 
genial  is  the  climate  in  this  valley,  that  good  hay  can  be  made  in  the  month  of 
December.     The  principal  towns  in  the  county  ore  Unionville,  the  county  seat, 
with  a  population  of  400,  Star  city,  300,  and  Humboldt  city,  100;  besides  which 
there  ore  several  minipg  hamlets  numbering  from  40  to  60  inhabitants.     Some 
of  these  towns  contain  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  which  being  erected  at  a 
time  when  labor  and  material  were  very  expensive,  have  cost  large  sums.     The 
most  noteworthy  improvement  in  the  county  is  the  Humboldt  canal,  designed  to 
take  water  from  the  river  and  introduce  it  into  or  near  the  mines,  and  now  in 
eourae  of  construction.    This  work  is  more  than  half  finished,  and  will,  when 
completed,  be  80  miles  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep,  carrying  water 
BofficEient  to  drive  at  least  600  stamps.     It  will  cost,  construction  of  dam  included, 
a  little  over  1(1,000  per  mile.    The  route  of  this  canal  lies  near  many  of  the 
best  mines  in  the  county,  and  must,  when  these  come  to  be  developed,  prove  a 
very  valuable  and  important  property  in  a  country  having  so  little  friel  for  gen- 
enJdng  steam  power.    Already  this  work  has  been  rendered  to  some  extent 
available  for  the  propulsion  of  maohiner}\    There  are  12  quartz  mills  in  the 
ooonty^  two  of  them  provided  with  furnaces  for  smelting  the  ores,  the  whole 
Bomber  carrying  112  stamps  and  costing  (400,000.     Of  these  mills,  nine  are 
pxopelled  by  steam  and  three  by  water.     The  power  for  driving  one  of  these 
mills  recently  constructed  is  obtained  by  damming  up  the  outlet  of  Humboldt 
lake,  by  which  means  a  sufiicient  force  is  generated  for  carrying  a  large  number 
of  stamps,  and  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  applied  to  that  purpose  should  the 
ores  of  the  Desert  district,  on  which  the  present  mill  is  to  be  run,  prove  remu- 
nerating. Many  of  the  ores  in  this  region  are  so  mixed  with  lead,  antimony,  copper, 
and  other  refractory  agents  as  to  require  smelting,  for  which  purposQ  several 
establishments  have  already  been  erected  and  ore  m  operation.    Two  of  those, 
the  one  situated  at  Etna,  and  the  other  at  Oreana,  on  the  Humboldt  river,  have, 
after  many  difficulties,  succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  business  is  now  remu- 
nerative, the  shipments  of  bullion  from  them  amounting  to  ^,000  per  week. 
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The  cnido  metal  cnrned  out  by  smelting  consists  of  lead,  wlver,  and  antimony, 
wLicli  is  then  passed  through  calcining  and  reiinitag  fiurnaces,  whereby  the  silver 
is  liberated  from  the  base  metals,  coming  out  from  /iftf^  to  y^^  fine.  Much  of 
the  cnide  metal  is  sent  away,  as  it  will  not  pay  for  refining  here  where  the 
expenses  are  so  Ligh.  The  cost  of  smelting  and  refining  ore  at  these  establish- 
ments is  $50  per  ton,  about  double  the  cost  of  reduction  here  by  ordinary  mill 
process.  The  price  of  wood  delivered  at  the  mills  varies  from  $6  to  $14  pex 
cord,  depending  on  localities.  The  extraction  of  the  ores  costs  about  810  per 
ton;  hauling  to  mill  from  $3  to  88,  according  to  distance.  Some  of  the  lodes 
in  this  region  carry  in  the  outcrop  chiefly  gold,  while  others  contain  only  silver 
or  both  of  these  metals  mixed.  Many  of  the  smaller  ledges  are  rich  in  free  gold, 
and  are  worked  as  gold  mines.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Oro  Fino. 
Sierra,  and  other  districts  in  the  mountains,  designated  as  the  Foist  Range  east- 
While  some  of  the  lodes  in  this  county  are  large,  well  walled  and  symetricali 
carryuig  all  the  features  of  regular  fissure  veins,  others  are  narrow  and  broken 
and  marked  by  in-egular  distributions  of  ore.  An  immense  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  there  has  been  too  little  concentration 
of  labor  and  much  of  it  has  been  lost.  Some  of  the  tunnels  have  a  length  vary- 
ing from  500  to  2,000  feet,  showing  that  a  great  deal  of  persistent  work  has 
been  done.  Yet  only  in  a  few  cases  have  these  excavations  reached  the  lodes 
for  which  they  were  driven,  so  that  not  much  practical  benefit  has  been  reaped 
from  their  construction.  Besides  these  tunnels  a  great  number  of  sbaits  have 
been  sunk,  being  the  more  common  method  of  prospecting  claims  here.  These 
shafts  vary  in  depth  from  a  few  feet  to  several  hundred,  some  of  them  being 
carried  dow^  on  and  following  the  inclination  of  the  vein.  Most  of  the  com- 
panies have  in  this  manner  been  able  to  bring  small  lots  of  pay  ore  to  the  sur- 
face, while  others,  drifting  upon  thin  lodes,  have  raised  considerable  quantities. 
The  ore  is  usually  of  high  grade,  yielding  by  mill  process  from  $40  to  8200  per 
ton,  and  in  some  cases  much  more.  That  taken  from  the  Sheba  mine  ^veral 
years  since,  yielded  from  8200  to  8500  per  ton,  the  average  being  8140.  With 
so  large  a  number  of  veins,  some  of  them  carrying  a  good  body  of  high  grade 
ores  and  displaying  evidence  of  permanency,  this  can  hardly  fail  to  become  iu 
the  course  of  a  few  years  a  productive  mining  district  Prior  to  1867  the  annual 
shipments  of  bullion  from  Humboldt  scarcely  exceeded  8200,000,  whereas  the 
amount  will  be  nearly  double  that  sum  for  the  present  year,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  larger  increase  hereafter.  Much  prospecting  as  well  as  exploratory  labor  iB 
now  being  done  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  generally  with  encoonigiDg 
results.  Capital  is  being  invested  more  freely  than  for  several  years  past,  a 
number  of  new  mills  are  being  put  up  and  others  projected,  while  population 
that  had  for  some  time  been  falling  off  is  again  on  the  increase.  In  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county  adjacent  to  a  fertile  and  well-watered  valley,  is  sitci- 
ated  the  Pueblo  district,  with  the  Vicksbnrg  district  a  short  distance  further 
south.  There  are  good  mines  here,  but  the  remoteness  of  the  locality,  and  the 
hostile  disposition  of  the  Indians  there  have  retarded  their  development  aa  well 
as  prevented  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The  only  mill  ever  erected  ia  Pue- 
blo was  burnt  by  the  savages,  who  at  the  same  time  murdered  two  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  district  and  wounded  others.  With  the  adoption  of  more  vigorooa 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  these  outrages  there  is  a  probability  that  opeiar 
tions,  for  several  years  nearly  suspended,  will  be  resumed  at  both  Vicksbuig 
and  Pueblo.  This  valley,  in  its  general  features,  resembles  Surprise  valley, 
already  described,  only  that  it  is  more  extendve,  though  not  so  much  settled. 
The  Black  Rock  mines  are  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  some  40 
miles  south  of  the  Vicksburg  district.  The  re^on  about  there  is  sterile  in  the 
extreme,  being  almost  without  any  arable  or  meadow  land,  and  vecy  defideatift 
wood,  grass,  and  water.  But  that  the  mines  at  this  place  are  extensive  and  val- 
uable is  now  beyond  dispute,  though  for  a  long  time  the  peculiar  appearance  d 
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tbe  ore,  in  the  absence  of  developments  and  working  tests,  rendered  this  a  matter 
of  considerable  donbt.  Recent  cnishings  of  ore,  claimed  to  represent  average 
masses  in  these  mines,  have  tended  to  dispel  donl^ts  of  their  richness,  if  indeed 
they  may  not  be  said  to  have  established  for  them  a  high  value.  The  deposits 
here  lie  in  hnge  masses  rather  than  arranged  in  ore  channels  walled  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  should  they  be  found  persistent  in  depth,  must  prove  valuable, 
notwithstanding  the  remoteness  of  their  locality  and  their  unfavorable  sur- 
roundings. 


SSCTIOK  nil. 

CHURCHILL   COUNTY. 

This  county  took  its  name  from  Fort  Churchill,  the  first  military  post  ever 
established  in  this  region,  so  called  after  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army. 
The  entire  western  half,  except  near  the  waters  of  the  Carson,  is  a  sandy  sage 
barren,  the  most  of  it  an  absolute  desert,  over  which  are  scattered  low  ranges  of 
black  basaltic  hills.     Across  the  central  and  eastern  portions  run  in  a  nortti  and 
south  direction  three  high  ranges  of  mountains,  the  Silver  Hill  the  most  westerly, 
Clan  Alpine  the  centre,  and  the  See-da-yah  or  Look-out  chain  on  the  east,  each 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  broad  and  generally  barren  valley.     The  county 
Qontains  in  proportion  to  its  size  but  little  good  land,  the  amount  fit  for  hay- 
cntdng  or  grain-raising  not  being  over  50,000  acres  in  an  area  of  nearly  6,000 
square  miles.     This  good  land  is  nearly  all  found  along  the  Carson  river,  or 
about  the  lake,  slough  and  sink  formed  by  its  waters,  the  greater  portion  con- 
asting  of  natural  meadows,  kept  for  cutting  hay.     On  the  mountains  there  is  a 
sesDty  growth  of  bunch  grass;  elsewhere  almost  none  at  all.   The  mountains  also 
contain  all  the  wood  there  is  in  the  county,  and  nearly  all  the  water  except 
that  supplied  by  Carson  river.     About  2,500  tons  of  hay  are  cut,  and  300  tons 
of  gimin,  with  as  many  vegetables,  are  raised  annually.     There  ore  400  horses 
and  mules  in  the  county,  and  600  cattle,  one-half  of  them  work  oxen.     The 
pofmlation  numbers  about  400,  of  whom  150  are  residents  of  La  Plata,  the  county 
seat     Besides  its  auriferous  veins,  Churchill  contains  a  variety  of  minerals  and 
metals,  its  western  portion,  owing  to  its  great  depression,  being  a  vast  receptacle 
of  the  various  salts  distilled  from  the  drainage  of  more  than  half  the  State.    The 
sink'<if  the  Carson  may  be  considered  the  grand  central  basin  of  all  northern  and 
western  Nevada;  hence,  about  it  we  find  deposited  those  alkaline,  saline,  and 
solphiiroQji  substances  with  which  most  of  tho  waters  of  this  State  are  impreg- 
nated.    From  the  waters  of  two  small  lakes  situated  in  the  gi-eat  desert  plain 
weet  of  Carson  sink,  the  carbonate  of •  soda  is  so  abundantly  deposited  that  tons 
of  tho  article  could  easily  be  collected  quite  pure.     One  of  these,  on  drying  up, 
which  it  does  every  summer,  leaves  a  thick  incrustation  of  thi0  salt  behind. 
Salpbnrand  the  chloride  of  soda  are  also  plentiful ;  and  two  of  the  p^ncipal  salt 
beds  in  the  State  are  in  the  westeni  part  of  this  county.     Hot  springs  occur 
at  eeveial  places  wjth  many  tumuli  and  other  signs  of  extinct  thermols.     In  the 
artiole  on  sinks  and  sloughs  will  be  found  some  remarks  on  those  hydrographical 
featioefl  of  Churchill  county.     Some  10  or  12  mining  districts  have  at  different 
periods  been  laid  out  within  the  bounds  of  this  county.     Silver  Hill,  situated  in 
the  mountains  of  the  same  name,  and  organized  in   1860,  contains  some  large 
lodea  heavily  charged  with  auriferous  and  argentiferous  galena,  a  number  of  Mrhioh 
iiave  been  prospected.    Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  the  district.     Its 
inconvenient  situation,  however,  joined  with  a  scarcity  of  water,  as  well  as  a 
prospective  scarcity  of  wood,  has  served  to  defeat  all  efforts  for  getting  in  mills 
or  otherwise  bringing  the  ledges  to  a  productive  state.     Very  little  work  has  been 
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.ione  here  for  the  past  three  years,  and  latterly  there  have  been  bat  few  inhabi- 
tants in  the  district.  Desert  district  is  located  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the 
county  on  what  is  known  as  the  Forty-Mile  desert  It  is  an  arid  dreary  timber- 
less  plain,  being  without  even  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  culinary  uses.  The 
lodes  are  small  and  blind,  but  rich  in  free  gold,  which  occiurs  in  a  gangue,  com- 
posed principally  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  easily  reduced ;  and  if  there  were  only  the 
ordinai'y  facilitieis  for  working  these  mines  they  might  prove  very  remunerative. 
A  five-stamp  mill  was  built  near  them  four  years  ago,  and  though  operated  for 
a  time  with  success  has  since  remained  idle,  the  difficulty  of  getting  wood  and 
water  supplies  proving  too  great.  A  n^ill  has  been  built  lately  at  the  outlet  of 
Humboldt  for  working  these  ores,  and  though  distant  some  14  miles  from  the 
mines,  the  enterprise  may  turn  out  profitable,  and  as  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  propulsive  power  at  that  point,  these  lodes  may  yet  be  worked  ezten- 
sivcly.  In  the  Mountlain  Wall  district,  situate  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Silver 
Hill  range,  a  great  many  veins  were  located  some  five  years  ago.  The  surface 
indications  being  good,  considerable  work  was  afterwards  done  upon  them.  But 
the  lodes  were  found  to  be  faulty  and  uncertain,  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
most  of  them.  Experts  are  of  opinion  that  deeper  exploration  would  reach  perma- 
nent bodies  of  pay  ore  in  these  mines.  Three  years  ago  the  Silver  Wave  Company 
completed  at  La  Plata  a  20-stamp  mill,  at  a  cost  of  $125,000.  They  had,  how- 
ever, failed  to  prove  their  mine  in  advance,  and  it  having  failed  to  furnish  sufficient 
pay  ore,  the  mill  after  running  for  a  short  time  was  obliged  to  stop,  and  has  been 
idle  ever  since.  About  the  same  time  another  company,  supplied  as  in  the  case 
above,  with  eastern  funds,  erected  at  Averill,  a  few  miles  h'om  La  Plata,  a  20- 
stamp  mill,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  and  although  this  has  not  as  yet  accomplished 
much  in  the  way  of  taking  out  bullion,  they  are  developing  their  mines  with  a 
prospect  of  obtaining  sufficient  pay  ore  to  start  the  mill  and  keep  it  running. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  similar  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  Silver  Wave 
Company  in  opening  their  ledge  would  not  be  attended  with  good  results.  With 
the  .exception  of  the  work  doing  by  the  Averill  Company  there  are  but  few 
mining  operations  now  in  progress  in  the  district.  The  history  of  operations  in 
the  Mountain  Well  district  is  so  like  that  of  those  in  Clan  Alpine,  80  miles  farther 
east,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  of  the  latter,  where  also,  after  but 
a  superficial  examination  of  the  mines,  a  10-stamp  mill  was  two  yeai^  ago  put 
up  to  run  a  few  days,  and  then  remain  idle.  Yet  there  are  unquestionably  good 
mines  in  this  district,  besides  plenty  of  wood  and  water  to  insure  a  cheap 
reduction  of  the  ores.  Of  the  several  other  districts  in  this  county  nothing  is 
required  to  bo  said  other  than  that  many  of  them  show  encouraging  signs  of  pay 
ore,  though  but  little  work  has  been  done,  and  most  of  them  are  but  poorly  sap- 
plied  with  wood  and  water. 


SEOTION    IIT. 

ESMERALDA    COUNTY. 

This  county,  named  after  the  principal  mining  district  in  it,  ocoapies  the  soath* 
western  portion  of  the  State.  In  its  general  features  the  country  does  not  difier 
materially  from  most  of  that  already  described,  except  that  the  monntaioB  con- 
tain a  greater  extent  of  piuon  forests  than  those  of  Humboldt,  Roop,  or  Churchill. 
The  proportion  of  agricultural  land,  however,  is  scarcely  greater  than  in  tboae 
counties,  if  so  great  as  in  Humboldt.  The  mineral  prodiictions  of  Esmemlda 
are  varied  and  abundant,  the  veins  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  being  numerous, 
often  large,  and  scattered  over  a  vast  region.  The  number  of  mining  dietriots 
laid  out  in  the  county,  first  and  last,  is  so  laige  that  it  would  require  oonfflder- 
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able  space  to  repeat  tbeir  names.    The  first  discoveiy  of  silver  lodes  was  made ' 
near  Aurora,  in  the  summer  of  1860 ;  immediately  after  which  a  large  population 
was  drawn  to  that  vicinity,  and  for  several  years  mining  operations  were  carried 
on  with  activity.     Mills  were  erected,  and  a  town  built  up  which  at  one  time 
contained  3,000  inhabitants.    The  prices  of  real  estate  advanced  to  extravagant 
figures,  and  mining  properties  were  bought  and  sold  at  rates  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  real  value.     In  the  mean  time  the  titles  to  many  of  the  leading 
mining  claims  became  involved  in  litigation,  whereby  work  was  for  the  time 
being  suspended,  and  capitalists  deterred  from  further  investments.     The  mills, 
left   without   sufficient  supplies  of  ore,  ceased,  first  to   pay  dividends,  then 
expenses,  and  finally  closed  up  altogether.     Suffering  under  these  conjoint  disas- 
ters, business  fell  off,  the  population  left,  stocks  depreciated,  and  the  Esmeralda 
mines  were  practically  abandoned  just  at  a  time  when,  by  proper  caution  and 
good  management,  they  might  have  been  rendered  pennanently  remunerative. 
This  occurred  nearly  four  years  ago,  and  althougli  matters  have  been  slightly 
improving  about  Aurora,  the  great  mining  centre  of  the  county,  for  a  year  or 
more  past,  they  are  not  yet  restored  to  their  former  prosperous  condition.     The 
population  of  the  county,  which  in  the  summer  of  1861  numbered  aboat  3,000 
souls,  had  two  years  after  increased  to  more  than  4,000.     At  present  it  does  not 
exceed  2,500.     The  principal  part  of  the  farming  and  hay  lands  are  situated  on 
the  forks  of  Walker  river.     The  following  figures  indicate  something  of  the 
agricultural  resources  and  products  of  tliis  county :  500  horses  and  mules,  1,000 
bead  of  neat  cattle,  300  sheep,  400  swine,  3,000  tons  of  hay  cut,  and  600  tons 
grain,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables  raised,  annually.     Tliere  are  15,000 
acres  of  land  under  fence,  of  which  5,000  are  cultivated.     The  first  quartz  mill 
was  erected  at  Aurora  in  1861,  since  which  time  15  others  have  been  built  in  the 
county — 10  at  that  place,  one  in  the  Columbus  district,  two  at  Silver  Peak,  one 
at  Pine  Creek,  and  one  at  Red  Mountain.     Besides  these  there  are  several  in  the 
lUidie  and  other  districts  adjacent,  generally  spoken  of  as  being  in  Esmeralda, 
though  really  in  California.     These  mills  carry  200  stamps,  all  told,  and  will 
have  cost,  when  that  now  in  process  of  building  at  Silver  Creek  is  completed, 
a1)out  $600,000.     The  most  of  those  at  Aurora  having  been  put  up  in  1862-63, 
when  labor  and  material  were  high,  cost  considerably  more  than  similar  estab- 
lishments would  at  present.    After  the  building  of  the  first  mill  at  that  place 
the  shipments  of  bullion  from  the  county  steadily  increased  for  several  years, 
nmil  they  reached  nearly  $1,000,000  for  1864.     From  this  time  they  fell  off 
heavily  for  two  yeai-s,  but  are  now  again  on  the  increase,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  they  will  be  steadily  augmented  for  years  to  come.     In  addition  to  the 
troubles  already  mentioned,  the  millmen  at  Aurom  experienced  the  further.diffi- 
cnlty  of  having  in  some  cases  a  rather  refractory  class  of  ores  to  deal  with ;  many 
of  the  ledges,  also,  which  had  prospected  fairly  in  the  croppings,  failed  to  yield 
any  large  bodies  of  ore  at  greater  depths.     In  some  cases  the  exposed  portion  of 
the  ledges  here,  and  even  the  quartz  boulders,  of  which  there  were  many  lying 
loose  on  the  biirface  of  the  ground,  were  found  to  be  heavily  charged  with  the 
solphuret  of  silver.     Much  free  gold  was  also  found  in  several  of  the  veins  and 
occasionally  in  the  earth  adjacent,  all  of  which  leading  to  the  belief  that  an 
abundance  of  pay  ore  could  be  easily  and  certainly  obtained,  a  number  of  large 
and  costly  mills  were  erected  in  advance  of  mining  developments,  many  of  them 
to  meet  with  subsequent  embarrassment  and  often  to  remain  idle  for  want  of  ore. 
This  district  also  suffered  severely  from  excessive  speculation  in  raining  stocks 
and  properties,  much  of  it  brought  about  through  very  questionable  agencies 
a.nd  modes  of  procedure,  the  odium  of  which,  extending  beyond  the  guilty  instru- 
ments, attached  to  the  mines  themselves,  thus  discouraging  the  work  of  explore 
tion  and  bringing  them  into  disrepute.     Within  the  past  two  years  parties  con- 
versant with  the  geology  of  the  mineral  veins  in  this  district,  and  well  posted  as 
to  jnevioQS  operations^  satisfied  that  the  principal  cause  of  failm^o  was  to  be  found 
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in  the  superficial  and  insufficient  character  of  the  explorations  before  carried  on, 
have  commenced  a  series  of  deep  prospecting  shafts  on  a  number  of  the  more 
promising  ledges  at  Aurora,  with  a  view  to  prosecuting  them  to  determinate 
results.  In  several  cases  these  operations  have  already  been  crowned  with  com- 
plete or  partial  success,  in  one,  at  least,  that  of  the  Juniata,  a  vein  well  charged 
with  pay  ore  having  been  developed  at  no  great  depth  beneath  the  surface,  a 
circumstance  that,  besides  encouraging  those  engaged  in  similar  works  to  perse- 
vere, -will  be  likely  to  lead  to  the  initiation  of  other  enterprises  directed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  end.  Stimulated  by  these  results,  business  has 
begim  to  improve  in  Aurora,  and  mining  enterprise  has  everywhere  received  a 
wholesome  impetus  throughout  the  county.  Some  of  these  prospecting  shafts 
are  already  down  several  hundred  feet,  and,  being  supplied  with  efficient  hoisting 
works  and  directed  by  parties  of  experience  and  energy,  are  progressing  favor- 
ably. The  ore  in  this  district  is  a  sulphurot  of  silver,  much  of  it  canying  a  per- 
centage of  gold,  either  free  or  in  combination  with  other  metals  and  minerals. 
Taken  as  a  mass,  it  is  of  high  grade,  yielding  from  one-third  to  one-half  more 
bullion  than  that  from  the  mines  about  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill.  Most  of 
the  ore  raised  at  Aurora  yields  by  mill  pn>cess  from  $40  to  $70  per  ton,  $50 
being  perhaps  a  fair  average ;  while  the  cost  of  reduction  is,  or  might  be,  less 
than  at  those  places,  wood  being  considerably  cheaper.  The  only  trouble  seems 
to  be  the  insufficiency  of  the  ore  supply,  and  this,  as  alxjve  state<l,  may  be  con- 
sidered in  a  fair  way  of  being  overcome.  Wood  costs,  delivered  at  the  mills  in 
Aurora,  about  $6  per  cord«-a  little  less  in  most  of  the  outside  districts  in  the 
county — a  price  that  cannot  be  materially  advanced  for  some  years  to  come, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  pifion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  mines.  In  the. 
proximity  of  the  latter  to  good  agricultural  districts  a  further  guarantee  is  had 
against  exorbitant  demands  for  grain  and  many  other  staples  of  subsistence. 
1  he  only  towns  in  Esmeralda  county  of  any  size  are  Aurora  and  Pino  Grove, 
tlie  former,  the  coimty  seat,  containing  a  population  of  about  1,500,  and  the  latter 
of  about  300.  There  are  two  saw-mills  in  the  county  capable  of  cutting  al>otit 
10,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day,  and  a  largo  extent  of  toll-roads,  some  portions 
of  which  have  been  built  at  heavy  expense.  Lying  in  a  northerly  and  easterly 
direction  from  Aurora,  and  distant  from  10  to  30  miles,  are  several  mining  dis- 
tricts, all  of  which,  having  had  their  day  of  popularity,  generally  resting  on 
misapprehension  or  a  hasty  inspection  of  their  claims,  are  now  nearly  depopu- 
lated. Of  these  the  Walker  River,  Lake,  Cornell,  Desert,  East  Esmeralda, 
Masonic,  and  Van  Horn  form  the  most  notable  examples.  In  some  of  these  are 
promising  veins,  and  in  nearly  all  much  work  has  been  done,  yet  generally 
^vithont  such  decisive  results  as  to  secure  capital  for  the  erection  of  mills  or 
to  warrant  continued  operations.  In  the  Wilson  district,  situated  in  the  Tol- 
lock  mountains,  40  miles  north  of  Aurora,  were  discovered  in  the  summer  of 
1866  a  number  of  auriferous  lodes,  several  of  which,  having  since  been  par- 
tially developed,  are  likely  to  prove  valaable.  Here,  within  the  present  year,  a 
considerable  town—Pine  Grove— has  been  built  up,  a  number  of  arrastras  driven 
by  steam  and  a  10-stamp  steam  quartz  mill  have  been  erected,  and  another  mill 
of  larger  size  partially  completed.  The  lodes  are  of  fair  average  size,  some  of 
them  large,  from  10  to  20  feet  thick,  and  as  a  general  thin^  show  signs  of  per- 
manency. So  far  as  opened  they  display  regular  walls  and  linings,  with  other 
evidences  of  true  fissure  veins.  The  exploratory  works  consist  of  shafts  and 
tunnels,  some  of  the  latter  nearly  1,000  feet  long  and  several  of  the  shafts  over 
100  feet  deep.  From  these  excavations  and  from  open  cuts  on  the  lodes  a  quan- 
tity of  ore-bearing  quartz  has  been  extracted,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  cmabed 
with  good  results,  the  greater  part  being  still  retained  awaiting  better  facilities 
for  reduction.  The  ganguo  consists  of  an  ochreous  quartz,  much  of  it  easily 
pulverized  from  partial  decomposition.  The  yield  of  the  ores  so  far  reduced  has 
run  from  $30  to  $90  per  ton,  worked  by  simj^le  settling  tub  and  blanket  procoss. 
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The  gold  is  generally  diffased  throughont  the  veinstone  and  is  extremely  pure, 
being  917  fine  and  worth  within  a  fraction  of  $19  per  ounce.  There  is  si^cient 
water  near  the  mines  for  the  use  of  several  large  steam  mills,  Walker  river, 
eight  miles  distant,  to  which  there  is  a  good  road  with  a  descending  grade,  also 
supplying  a  large  propulsive  power.  The  mountains  throughout  the  district  are 
covered  with  forests  of  piiion,  rendering  the  supply  of  fuel  at  cheap  rates  certain 
for  some  years.  These  mines  are  accessible  over  good  wagon  roads  from  Cali- 
fomia^  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  productive  agricultural  district,  with  fine  timber 
lands  but  40  miles  distant,  conditions  that  must  tend  greatly  to  fEtcilitate  their 
development  In  the  Washington  district,  20  miles  south  of  Pine  Grove,  a 
number  of  argentiferous  veins,  carrying  also  copper,  galena,  and  antimony,  were 
discovered  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  some  of  which  have  since  been 
proapecled.  A  10-stamp  steam  mill  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores  has  lately  been  put 
np  in  the  district,  where  there  are  now  about  150  men  at  work  on  the  mines.  The 

*  lodes  are  of  good  size,  and  carry  ore  which,  from  the  limited  tests  made,  it  is 
thought  will  yield  well  by  mill  process.  The  situation  of  this  district  and  the 
supply  of  wood  .and  water  are  much  the  same  as  of  the  Wilson  district.  A  good 
dnd  of  ore  is  now  out  lying  on  the  dumps  awaiting  means  of  reduction.  Bunch 
grass  IS  abundant  throughout  all  this  region,  and  as  the  climate  is  mild,  but  little 
snow  falhng  in  the  winter  except  on  the  higher  mountains,  stock  keep  in  good 
condition  the  year  through  without  fodder.  Banging  from  30  to  50  miles  in  a 
southeast  direction  from  Aurora,  and  lying  partly  m  California,  are  the  Hot 
Spring,  the  Blind  Spring,  and  the  Montgomery  districts,  discovered  in  1864, 
since  which  time  a  considerable  amount  of  ore  has  been  extracted  from  some  of 
the  lodes,  though  but  few  well-planned  or  persistent  efil^rts  appear  to  have  been 
made  looking  to  a  systematic  development  of  the  mines.  Some  of  this  ore  has  been 
sent  to  San  Francisco  for  sale  or  reduction;  a  small  quantity  has  been  beneficiated 
at  the  mines,  while  a  large  amount  remains  on  the  dump  piles  undispoised  of.  A 
difficnlty  with  many  of  the  lodes  in  these  districts  is  the  want  of  well-defined 
ore  channels,  the  deposits  occurring  more  in  the  shape  of  pockets  or  bonanzas 
than  of  regular  strata,  and  hence  deficient  in  continuity  and  persistence  in  depth. 
These  bunches,  however,  are  frequently  large,  -and  being  easily  broken  out,  can 
usually  be  mined  with  a  remarkable  prospect  of  profit.  Most  of  the  ore  h^re  ia 
an  argentiferous  gailena,  the  large  percentage  of  base  and  refractory  metals  it 
contams,  of  which  manganese,  antimony,  and  copper  are  the  principal,  render- 

*  ing  smelting  necessary,  not  moiip  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  fire  assay  being  saved 
by  ordinary  modes  of  reduction.  Some,  however,  is  rich  in  silver,  yielding, 
where  thoroughly  treated,  from  $300  to  $500  per  ton,  selected  lots  turning  out  a 
great  deal  more.  Two  small  mills  and  a  number  of  smelting  furnaces  have 
been  put  up,  which,  considering  their  limited  capacity,  have  made  a  fair  turn-out 
of  bullion.  Th^se  districts  are  moderately  well  supplied  with  wood,  grass,  and 
water,  Montgomery,  containing  an  abundance  of  piiion ;  and  the  opinion  may  be 
expressed  that  with  the  aid  of  capital  and  skilled  labor  a  thrifty  mming  business 
may  yet  be  established. 

Columbus  district,  situate  about  50  miles  east  of  Aurora,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance southeast  of  Walker  lake,  is  another  of  the  more  noted  mining  centres  of 
Esmeralda  county,  at  least  so  far  as  the  possession  of  numerous  lodes  is  con- 
cerned. The  developments  have  not  been  extensive.  Adjacent  to  this  are 
several  other  districts,  the  most  of  which  have  been  too  little  explored  to  justify 
notice,  though  all  contain  metalliferous  veins  of  either  the  precious  or  useful 
metals  and  often  of  both.  But  little  work^  however,  has  been  performed  in  any 
of  them,  and  they  are  mostly  deficient  in  wood  and  water,  which  latter  is  also  ' 
the  case  in  the  Oolumbus  district.  Here,  however,  a  number  of  the  veins  have 
been  partially  prospected  and  working  tests  made  of  the  ores,  which  have  gen- 
erally yielded  good  retmns.  The  ledges  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  men  of  small 
means,'  while  uie  remoteness  of  the  ^strict  has  prevented  it  from  being  visitecl 
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by  strangers  and  perhaps  fi'om  attracting  the  attention  it  deserves.     Certain  it  is 
the  lodes  are  of  fair  dimensions,  some  of  them  yery  strong  and  marked  by  r^- 
lar  walls  and  well-stocked  ore-channels.     The  top  ore  consists  largely  of  chlorides 
mixed  with  sulphurets,  often  exhibiting  a  little  free  gold  and  native  silver;  Uie 
accompanying  metals  are  copper  and  lead.     Varioas  cmshings  of  small  lots, 
some  of  which  it  is  claimed  were  not  closely  worked,  have  given  proceeds  ranging 
from  $50  to  $200  per  ton,  a  good  result  considering  the  quantity  of  ore  of  this 
class  that  can  easily  be  obtained ;  so  that  the  prospect  is  not  unfavorable.    The 
oountry  Lere  is  ragged  <md  gene  Jly  barren,  oonsisd^of  high  hilkand  mcmntaina, 
interspersed  with  sandy  plains  and  salt  beds.     The  mountains  are  scaned  with 
volcanic  outflows  and  masses  of  basalt,  intermingled  with  trachytic  rock  and  dikes 
of  trap,  indicating  a  period  of  great  upheavals  and  distm'bance  of  the  earth's 
crust.     Along  the  flanks  of  the  volcanic  breaks  portions  of  the  original  metamor- 
phio  and  stratified  rocks  are  found  traversed  and  seamed  in  many  cases  by  the 
metallic  bearing  veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.     The  elevated  por- 
tions of  this  district  consist  of  a  northeasterly  extension  of  the  White  Mountain 
range,  which  a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  rises  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  their 
tops  and  northern  slopes  being  covered  a  good  portion  of  the  year  with  snow. 
A.  small  town  containing  some  200  inhabitants  has  been  settled  near  the  principal 
mines,  distant  from  which  about  eight  miles  are  forests  of  pinon.     There  is  bat 
little  wood  in  the  immediate  vicinity.     A  number  of  extensive  stJt  deposits  exist  in 
the  district,  from  which  this  article  can  be  obtained  quite  pm-o  and  at  small  cost. 
One  of  these  salt  beds  is  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  30  square  miles.     Hay 
and  other  agricultural  products  can  be  procured  from  Fish  Lake  valley,-  a  fertile 
fanning  district  20  miles  eoutheast  of  the  mines,  at  which  place  several  himdTed 
tons  of  hay  were  cut,  and  considerable  quantities  of  grain  and  vegetables  were 
raised  the  present  year.     While  springs  and  streams  ai'e  scarce,  water  can  be  found 
in  many  places  by  digging  to  a  moderate  depth,  though  it  is  often  slightly  brackish. 
A  four-stamp  steam  mill  uas  recently  been  put  up  in  this  district  and  is  now  ope- 
rating with  satisfactory  results.     Another  and  larger  mill  is  about  being  erected, 
creating  a  probability  that  the  business  of  mining,  long  dormant,  will  soon 
bo  prosecuted  with  energy.     The  Silver  Peak  district  lies  about  90  miles  a  little 
south  of  east  from  Auiora,  the  great  salt  bed  of  this  region,  covering  over  40 
square  miles,  bordering  it  on  the  east,  and  the  Bed  Mountain  district  on  the  weet. 
The  lodes  in  these  districts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  vast  improvements  con- 
templated and  in  progress,  a  portion  of  them  completed,  render  this  a  promising  * 
and  important  mining  locality.     The  metalliferous  lodes  are  numerous,  and,  as 
shown  by  working  tests,  well  charged  with  the  precious  metals.    Those  i n  the  Silver 
Peak  district  are  for  the  most  part  argentiferous,  while  the  Bed  Mountain  veins  are 
chiefly  gold-bearing.    All  the  valuable  lodes,  so  far  as  discovered  in  these  two 
distiictfi,  are  now  owned  by  the  Great  Salt  Basin  Mining  and  Milling  Company, 
who  are  proceeding  to  develop  them  with  skill  and  energy.     The  iirs^  discovery 
and  location  of  mineral  lodes  in  this  region  was  made  at  Bed  Mountain  in  1863t 
which  having  been  followed  up  the  next  year  by  the  erection  there  of  a  small 
three-stamp  mill,  the  value  of  the  auriferous  veins  at  that  place  was  socm  estab- 
lished.    The  same  year,  (1864,)  the  Silver  Peak  mines  wero  discovered,  and 
here  a  10-stamp  mill  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1865,  which  after  running  for  a 
short  time  with  moderate  success  suspended  for  repairs,  but  never  after  resumed 
operations,  the  owners  having  disposed  of  it  in  common  with  their  mining  proper- 
ties to  a  company  of  eastern  capitalists,  the  same  who  are  now  proceeding  to 
work  the  mines  on  a  liberal  and  extended  scale.     The  present  property  of  this 
company  in  these  districts  consists  of  about  a  hundred  different  Icwles,  eozne  of 
them  of  good  size  and  supposed  value,  a  10-stamp  mill,  intended  to  reduce  ores 
without  roasting,  as  practiced  at  Gold  Hill  and  Virginia,  or  for  testing  them  and 
ascertaining  the  best  methods  for  their  reduction,  a  three-stamp  mill,  operating 
on  the  auriferous  ores  at  Bed  Mountain,  and  a  1,000  acre  tract  of  pi&on  forests 
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lying  adjacent  thereto  and  embracing  the  best  lands  of  this  kind  in  the  conntry, 
together  with  numerous  improvements  in  the  shape  of  shops,  corrals,  stables^ 
o&oes,  storehouses,  and  buildings  for  workmen.  On  the  margin  of  the  Grea.t 
Salt  bed,  adjacent  to  their  principal  mines,  and  a  large  spring  of  fresh  water,  a 
site  has  been  secured  for  a  mill  and  all  attendant  uses.  On  this  spot  a  first-class 
mill  is  BOW  being  erected,  most  of  the  lumber,  machinery,  and  other  material 
being  on  the  ground.  This  establishment,  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  complete 
in  all  its  appointments,  will  start  with  20  stamps  at  first,  to  which  others  ^nll 
probably  be  added,  the  intention  being  that  60  stamps  shall  be  running  there 
before  next  summer.  Among  the  improvements  projected  by  this  company  is  a 
system  of  railways,  embracing  a  main  trunk  running  to  the  centre  of  their  prin- 
cipal claima,  to  be  extended  to  the  most  distant  in  Red  mountain  and  having 
braoches  ramifying  throughout  both  districts.  This  railway  will  terminate  at 
their  principal  mill,  and  over  it  all  their  ores  will  be  transported,  dispensing  with 
the  neoessity  for  team-hauling  almost  entirely,  and  thereby  effecting  a  great 
economy  in  current  expenses.  As  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Clayton,  a  well- 
knowi^  engineer,  after  a  careful  examination,  the  property  of  this  company  con- 
stitutes a  Sivorable  combination  of  available  resources  and  local  fEbdlities.  With 
Aeir  plans  carried  out  they  will  probably  be  able  to  mine  and  reduce  their  ores 
at  a  profit.  In  the  quantity  of  average  grade  ores  and  easy  transportation  to 
Uieir  milis-^the  prime  agents  of  cheap  reduction,  water,  salt,  and  fuel  close  at 
handy  and  a  good  agricuitm*al  district.  Fish  Lake  valley,  not  far  distant — are 
supplied  some  of  the  necessary  requisites  of  a  promising  mining  enterprise. 
Experience  thus  far  had  encourages  the  hope  that  these  investments  will  prove 
renuumatjve. 


SECTIOK    IT. 

LINCOLN   COUNTY. 

This  oonnty,  napied  after  the  late  President  Lincoln,  was  erected  from  Nye 
eoonty  by  act  of  the  State  legislature  at  its  last  session.     Its  boundaries  are  as 
follows :  banning  at  the  Red  Bluff  springs,  about  Id  miles  east  of  the  Reville 
'district,  and  running  thence  east  to  the  State  line,  which  it  follows  to  the  south 
boundary  of  the  line  separating  it  from  Arizona^  along  which  it  runs  west  until 
it  reaches  a  point  due  south  of  Red  Bluff,  and  thence  north  to  the  latter  place. 
It  occupies  the  extreme  southeastern  comer  of  the  State,  and  does  not  differ 
matetially  in  its  physical  features  and  natural  productions  from  the  adjacent  por- 
tions of  Nye  county,  elsewhere  described^     The  country  is  corrugated,  like  that 
fJEurtfaer  north  and  west,  by  alternating  ranges  of  mountains  and  valleys,  the  former 
loDy  and  covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of  bunch  grass,  with  numerous  small 
stareams  of  water  and  patches  of  pinon  and  occasionally  larger  timber,  while  the 
Iiktiter  contains  a  number  of  fertile  spots  on  which  hay  can  be  cut  from  tlio 
native  grasses  and  good  crops- of  grain  raised  with  the  aid  of  irrigation.     The 
county  seat  has  for  the  present  been  fixed  at  Hico,  the  principal'  settlement. 
Tbe  county  is  now  fully  organized,  having  a  fiill  set  of  officials  and  consti- 
todng  the  ninth  judicial  district  of  the  State.     The  first  discovery  of  silver- 
bearing  lodes  in  this  region  was  miade  about  three  years  ago,  since  which  time 
a  population  of  several  hundred  ha^  been  gathered  there,  though  as  yet  no 
great  amount  of  work  has  been  done.     Many  of  the  mountain  ranges  are  found 
to  contain  metalliferous  veins  of  ^ater  or  less  magnitude  and  value,  but  the 
moat  valuable  so  £Eur  as  discovered,  and  the  only  ones  yet  at  all  developed,  are 
in  the  Pahranagat  district,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  in  a  high 
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range  known  as  Quaiiz  mountain,  its  altitude  being  about  11,000  feet.*  The 
geographical  position  of  this  district  is  nearly  in  37°  37'  north  latitude,  and 
112  west  longitude.  The  principal  mineral  deposits  are  found  in  a  belt  about 
five  miles  long  and  two  wide,  stretching  acit>ss  the  foot-hills  and  spurs  of  the 
mountain.  This  belt  contains  several  distinct  systems  of  lodes,  all  bearing 
the  features  of  true  fissure  veins,  having  smooth  and,  in  places,  striated  walls 
with  clay  linings.  They  ai'e  of  medium  size,  many  of  them  cropping  boldly 
and  traceable  for  a  good  distance.  The  country  rock  is  principally  a  meta- 
morphio  limestone,  the  stratification  greatly  disturbed.  The  ores  on  the  sur- 
face are  associated  with  copper  and  argentiferous  galena,  and  show  by  assay 
a  percentage  of  silver  varying  firom  $50  to  $2,500  per  ton.  The  vein  stone  is 
quartz  and  calspai*,  canying  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese,  rendering  reduction 
somewhat  troublesome,  and  necessitating  roasting  as  a  general  thing,  or  a  resort 
to  smelting  where  the  sulphuret  of  lead  prevails.  After  roasting  the  ores  are 
tractable,  rendering  amalgamation  easy  and  giving  bullion  from  800  to  900  fine, 
there  being  but  little  gold  present.  Some  of  the  copper  ore  here  assays  as  high 
as  50  per  cent,  of  metal,  making  it  probable  that  it  will  yet  be  of  economic 
value  when  better  facilities  for  its  transportation  elsewhere  are  extended  to  this 
region.  The  veins  are  for  the  most  part  well  situated  for  extraction  of  their 
contents,  with  available  ores  accessible  firom  the  start.  The  mountains  adjacent 
to  these  mines  are  tolerably  well  stocked  with  pifion  and  juniper,  but  water  is 
not  abundant,  in  consequence  of  which  all  reduction'  works  will  probably,  for 
the  present  at  least,  be  located  in  Pahranagat  valley,  12  miles  east  of  the  mines, 
where  the  mountain  benches  afford  good  mill  sites,  with  plenty  of  water  issuing 
fi*om  several  springs.  Thirty  miles  east  of  Pahranagat  are  found  groves  of 
timber  suitable  for  making  a  fair  article  of  lumber.  Many  of  the  ranges  further 
west  also  contain  similar  trees,  a  species  of  white  pine,  with  some  fir. 

The  climate  of  this  region  is  milder  than  its  geographical  position  and  eleva- 
tion—over 7,000  feet — ^would  indicate,  the  atmospbere  being  tempered  by  the 
warm  current  of  air  from  the  Gulf  of  Califoraia,  flowing  up  the  valley  of  the 
Colorado.  Pahranagat  valley,  which  is  35  miles  long  north  and  south,  and  10  wide, 
contains  about  20,000  acres  of  natural  meadow  land,  or  of  soil  that  can  be  rendered 
arable  by  irrigation.  Most  of  this  will  grow  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables;,  that 
cultivated  there  the  present  year  having  yielded  largely.  Until  the  population 
becomes  numerous,  enough  of  hay,  gram,  and  vegteables  can  be  grown  to  meet 
local  demands;  afterwards  supplies  can  be  drawn  from  the  Mormon  settlements 
not  far  distant  to  the  southeast,. and  from  which  grain  is  now  brought  and  sold 
in  the  valley,  at  six  cents  per  pound;  flour  at  10  cents,  and  be^  at  15  c^its. 
Hico  is  but  ]  35  miles  from  Gallville,  at  the  so-called  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Colorado  river;  that  is,  as  the  wagon  road  now  runs,  which  can  probably  be 
reduced  to  100  miles,  rendering  it  possibe  that  goods  and  machinery  may  yet  reach 
this  region  through  that  channel.  There  is  now  one  five-stamp  mill  completed, 
with  two  others  of  larger  capacity  underway,  in  this  district.  The  first  not 
having  facilities  for  roasting  the  ores,  foiled  in  the  earlier  efforts.  Furnaces 
having  been  built,  with  which  also  the  new  mills  are  to  be  supplied,  no  further 
trouble  in  saving  the  metal  is  apprehended,  and  there  is  now  a  fair  prospeot  that 
the  more  extended  operations  about  to  be  initiated  will  prove  remoneiative  to 
the  pioneers  of  this  distant  region. 

*See  tection  on  eastern  Nevada,  Pnhranagat  distiict 
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SEGTIOlf  ITI. 

THE    COMSTOCK   LODE. 

The  mining  interest  in  Storey  county  centres  almost  exclusively  in  the  Corn- 
stock  lode.  Not  that  it  is  the  only  silver-bearing  lode  in  the  uistrict,  l»ufc 
the  others  which  are  worked  yield  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  bullion  produced 
as  almost  to  be  overahadowed  by  their  great  neighbor.  The  Comstock  lode 
may  be  called  the  "mother  vein"  of  the  district,  but  both  to  the  east  and  the 
west  of  it  lie  veins  which  may  become  at  no  distant  day  valuable  property.  Of 
these  the  New  Brunswick  lode,  on  which  are  located  the  St.  John,  Occidental, 
and  other  mines,  is  worthy  of  most  attention,  not  only  from  its  steady  yield  of 
bullion,  but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  veinstone.  The  usual  gangue  in  the 
Comstock  lode  is  quartz ;  in  the  New  Brunswick  it  is  almost  entirely  carbonate 
of  lime,  an  analysis  of  the  rock  showing  the  following  composition : 

Gold 0016         J5  08 

Silver 0250  10  98 

Peroxide  of  iron ; 1.6370 

Peroxide  of  maDganese.... .2500 

Alamina .7750 

Carbonate  of  lime * 83.7240 

Salphur 0050 

Chiorino Traces. 

SUica 13.2500 

Loss 3324 

100. 0000  16  00 


This  analysis  shows  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  the  predous  metal,  the  mine 
at  present  yielding  about  30  tons  of  ore  daily,  of  an  average  value  of  about  $25. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Gold  Hill  are  many  small  veins  or  deposits  of  deoom- 
po0ed  quartss  and  lime^  yielding  gold  worth  about  $10  an  ounce;  these  veins  are 
worked  chiefly  by  private  individuals  on  a  small  scale,  and  furnish  employment 
for  several  arrastras  in  Gold  canon. 

Bat,  as  before  stated,  the  mining  interest  centres  chiefly  in  the  Comstock  lode. 

In  the  preliminary  report  a  large  amount  of  information  was  furnished  rela- 
tive to  the  general  features  of  this  district  and  its  mining  resources.  To  avoid 
repeUtion  the  remarks  in  the  present  report  will  be  confined  mainly  to  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  lode  at  this  time.  In  order  to  preserve  continuityt  however,  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  go  over  some  of  the  ground  already  traversed.  For  concise  descrip- 
lion  the  subject  is  divided  into  separate  headings. 

Ghabactsr  of  the  Comstock  Lods. — The  Comstock  lode  runs  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Washoe  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Davidson,  its  loftiest 
summit.  Its  outcrop  is  not  by  any  means  continuous,  consisting  of  parallel  belts 
of  quartz,  extending  from  east  to  west,  in  some  places  nearly  1,000  feet,  which 
show  themselves  chiefly  on  the  tops  of  the  spurs,  running  down  from-  the  main 
ridge.  The  western  of  these  quartz  seams,  being  of  a  hao'd  crystalline  texture, 
form  the  most  prominent  outcrops,  but  experience  has  shown  them  to  be  of  less 
Talue  than  the  eastern  bodies,  which.from  their  different  composition  have  been 
more  easily  disintegrated,  and  are  often  covered  up  by  the  debris  from  the  higher 
and  steeper  portion  of  the  mountain. 

Length  of  Lodb. — ^The  vein  has  been  more  or  less  thoroughly  explored, 
(see  table  of  mines  in  preliminary  report,  pages  72  and  73,)  and  its  continuity 
established  by  underground  workings  for  a  length  of  about  three  and  a  half 
miles,  though  the  productive  portion  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole, . 
as  barren  spots  of  great  extent  intervene  between  the  bonanzas  or  oi-e  bodies. 

8tbiks  of  Lode. — Its  "  stiike  "  or  course,  as  shown  by  the  exposure  of  the  west 
wall,  in  numerous  places,  is  nearly  magnetic  noith  and  south^  (north  16°  E.by 
tme  meridian.) 
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Si^CLOSiNa  Rocks. — ^Bat  little  if  any  doubt  now  remains  that  the  Gomstock 
is  a  true  fissure  vein.  The  enclosing  rock  on  the  east  throughout  its  entire  length 
as  far  as  known  is  "propylite/'  a  species  of  porphyry,  varying  much  in  its 
appearance  at  different  points,  as  the  crystallization  is  coarser  or  finer,  and  decom- 
position more  or  less  advanced.  The  country  rocks  on  the  west  vary  considerably. 
On  the  slopes  of  Mount  Davidson  and  Mount  Butler  it  is  sienite;  north  of  this 
propylite  occurs  on  both  sides;  while  in  southern  Grold  Hill  various metamorphio 
rocks  occur  on  the  western  side. 

West  Wall. — The  west  wall  of  the  lode  is  separated  from  the  country  rock 
by  a  well  defined  clay  selvage,  and  maintains  a  remarkaby  uniform  dip  of  about 
38°  or  40°  to  the  eastward  at  the  surface,  gradually  increasing  to  about  45°, 
which  it  maintains  to  the  lowest  depths  hitherto  explored.  The  east  wall  near 
the  surface  has  a  false  dip  to  the  westward,  gradually  becoming  vertical,  and  at 
a  depth  of  400  or  500  feet  turns  to  the  eastward,  and  continues  down  more  or 
less  parallel  w;ith  the  west  wall.  Owing  to  the  flat  dip  of  the  lode  this  eastern  or 
hanging  wall  is  less  clearly  marked  than  the  western  or  foot  wall,  frequently 
dropping  down  on  or  near  the  foot  wall.  When  this  is  the  case,  another  clay 
is  usually  found  to  the  eastward,  and  this  structure  will  probably  continue  for 
an  indefinite  depth.  Developments  appear  to  show  it  to  be  most  frequent  where 
the  walls  of  the  lode  approach  each  other  rapidly. 

Width  of*  Lode. — ^The  jaws  of  the  fissure  at  the  surface,  as  before  stated,  are 
from  500  to  1,000  feet  apart,  gradually  approaching  each  other  in  depth  until  the 
fissm'e  is  reduced  to  an  average  width  of  150  feet.  This  is  not  maintained,  how- 
ever, with  any  regularity.  The  west  wall  maintains  a  tolerably  straight  course, 
though  conforming  to  some  extent  to  the  general  du^ction  of  the  mountain  range; 
but  the  eastern  clays  are  fiill  of  sinuosities,  which  produce  in  the  vein  a  s^es  of 
swells  and  nips.  In  Virginia  these  are  very  strongly  marked,  the  nips  usually 
occurring  where  the  lode  intersects  a  ravine,  and  the  swells  corresponding  to  the 
prominent  spurs  of  the  mountain.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  stmcture 
occurs  in  the  ground  owned  by  the  Savage,  Hale  and  Norcross,  and  ChoUar- 
Potosi  Mining  Companies.  At  the  north  line  of  the  Savage  mine  the  clays^ 
including  what  is  generally  termed  the  vein,  are  probably  about  100  feet  apart. 
Going  southward  they  diverge  to  a  width  of  500  feet  or  upwards,  again  contracting 
to  the  southward,  rapidly  at  first,  and  then  more  gradually,  until,  at  a  point  in 
the  GhoUar-Potosi  mine  1,900  feet  south  of  the  starting  point,  the  vein  matter 
included  between  the  same  clays  is  not  more  than  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  con- 
sists principally  of  an  irregular  clayey  mass,  caused  by  the  union  of  several  s^ama 
of  clay,  which  show  themselves  in  the  vein  to  the  northward.  This  great  swell 
of  the  eastern  clay  unites  the  clay  bounding  two  subordinate  swells,  spannmg 
at  the  same  time  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  nip  of  the  vein,  and  recent  dev^op- 
ments  render  it  probable  that  clays  will  yet  be  found  to  the  east  of  apparent 
contractions  of  the  lode,  uniting  the  swells  which  bound  them  to  the  north  and 
south.  The  impoi-tance  of  thoroughly  understanding  this  feature  of  the  lode 
will  become  apparent  when  the  dimculties  of  exploring  the  Gomstock  lode  oome 
under  consideration. 

Filling  of  the  Vein. — ^It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  whole 
of  this  immense  fissure  is  filled  with  valuable  ore.  Near  the  surface  the  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  the  quartz  seams  is  in  many  places  not  more  than  five-mxtfas 
of  the  total  width  of  the  lode.  There  are  points  where  developments  show 
upwards  of  150  feet  of  quartz,  occurring  between  the  clays  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  foreign  matter,  but  when  this  is  the  case  the  mineral  is  distributed 
through  the  whole  mass  too  sparingly  to  make  it  valuable  at  the  present  time. 
Considering  the  vein  as  a  whole,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  it 
are  filled  with  immense  "horses"  or  masses  of  country  rock,  chiefly  detached 
from  the  hanging  wall,  between  which  are  found  the  belts  of  metalL'feroas 
quartz.    These  masses  of  country  rock  are  frequently  of  such  great  length  and 
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tbiekneBS  as  to  have  formed  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  theory 
that  there  was  not  merely  one  lode,  bnt  a  belt  of  lodes  ranning  along  the  foot  of 
Mount  Davidson.  They  are  usually  bounded  by  clay  selvages,  uniting  and 
dividing,  both  in  the  length  of  the  lode  and  vertically,  producing  a  complicated 
network  of  clay  seams  throughout  its  entire  length,  which  materially  interferes 
with  its  drainage.  Other  portions  of  the  lode  are  filled  with  a  brecciated  mass 
of  p<»phyiy  quartz  and  clay,  which,  from  the  rounded  character  of  the  enclosed 
pebbles,  gives  evidence  of  the  intense  dynamic  action  of  the  vein. 

Bonanzas,  ob  Orb  Bodies. — ^The  ore  bodies  lie  chiefly  in  the  swells  of  the 
vein,  usually  forming  in  their  upper  portion,  at  or  near  the  eastern  clays,  and,  as 
their  position  is  more  vertical  than  the  dip  of  the  lode,  they  gradually  drop  down 
on  the  west  wall,  leaving  room  to  the  eastward  for  the  formation  of  new  bodies. 
In  Viiiginia  their  form  is  usually  that  of  lenticular  masses,  with  their  longer  axes 
in  the  direction  of  the  lode,  dipping  at  the  same  time  to  the  southward.  In 
Gold  Hill  the  ore  occurs  in  sheets,  lying  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  east  wall, 
the  change  from  one  structure  to  the  other  occurring  in  the  Ghollar-Potosi  mine. 
The  bonanza  in  the  Ophir-Mexican  mines  was  about  200  feet  in  length  and 
330  in  depth,  attaining  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  45  feet,  and  tapering 
above  and  below  to  two  or  three  feet.  The  Gould  and  Curry  bonanza  was 
nearly  650  feet  long,  over  500  feet  in  depth,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  wide  at 
its  greatest  expansion.  The  immense  deposit  of  ore  in  the  Savage  and  Hale  & 
Norcross  mines  first  showed  at  a  depth  of  about  500  feet.  It  partakes  of  the 
crescent  shape  of  the  east  clay,  which  it  follows  closely,  varying  in  width  from 
10  to  50  feet.  It  is  known  to  extend  to  a  depth  of  over  250  feet,  and  will 
probably  continue  as  much  lower.  Its  total  length  is  upwards  of  800  feet.  In 
the  Chc41ar  mine  a  large  lenticular  mass  of  red  ore,  200  feet  long,  300  deep,  and 
about  25  wide,  has  been  developed.  In  the  Potosi  the  ore  lies  in  a  sheet  near 
the  eastern  day. 

Ores. — ^The  ores  of  the  Gomstock  consist  chiefly  of  vitreous  silver  ore, 
stephaoite,  native  silver,  and  argentifereus  galena,  imbedded  in  a  quartz  gangue. 
Beside  these,  ruby  silver,  horn  silver,  and  polybasite  occur  i^  small  quantities ; 
also,  native  gold,  iren  and  copper  pyrites  and  zinc  blend.  These  all  usually 
ooenr  in  an  amorphous  condition,  good  crystallized  specimens  being  remarkably 
rare.  In  the  Kentuck  mine  (Gold  Hill)  carbonate  of  lime  occurs  in  the  gangue, 
and  in  the  deep  workings  in  Virginia  sulphate  of  lime  is  an  abundant  mineral. 
The  Fairview  mine  formerly  produced  fine  crystals  of  the  latter. 

DKVBLOPBfisirrs  on  thb  Gomstook  Lode. — The -structure  of  the  lode,  as 
shown  by  the  underground  works,  has  already  been  spoken  of.    The  true  dip  of 
the  lode  was  not  understood  for  some  time  after  its  discovery.     The  false  dip  of 
the  east  wbU  at  the  surface  induced  a  belief  that  the  vein  would  pitch  to  the 
westward^  and,  consequently,  the  first  working  shafts  were  located  accordingly. 
The  majority  of  these,  at  least  in  Virginia,  reached  the  west  wall  at  depths 
VBrymg  from  450  to  600  feet,  and  owing  to  the  intensely  hard  nature  of  the 
western  ooantry  rock  had  to  be  abandoned  as  far  as  deeper  explorations  were 
concerned ;  the  cost  of  sinking  and  drifting  back  into  the  vein,  the  constant 
Tepnir  required  by  shafts  located  in  the  vein^  and  the  necessity  of  more  powerful 
machinery  as  great  depth  was  attained,  all  tending  to  this  result.     The  principal 
companies  mining  on  the  Gomstock,  in  Virginia  and  North  Gold  Hill,  have 
flcooodingly  erected  new  hoisting  works,  about  1,000  feet  east  of  the  old  shafts, 
on  groond  not  likely  to  settle  to  any  serious  extent,  and  in  these  shafts  the  fol- 
lowing depths  have  been  attained : 

Gould  &  Curry 850 

Savage 670 

JBale  As  Noreross 500 

Chollar  Potoai 830 

Empire-Imperial  (Gold  Hill) 920 


• 
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These  shafts  are,  or  will  be^  famished  with  machinery  of  the  finest  descriptiOD, 
capable  of  working  to  depths  ranging  from  1,200  to  2,000  feet.  In  Sonthem 
^old  Hill  the  original  shaft  of  the  Belcher  Company  has  been  carried  down  to 
a  depth  of  850  feet. 

While  many  of  the  originally  discovered  bonanzaa  have  been  worked  out, 
depreciating  the  value  of  the  mines  where  they  occorred,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
.Ophir  and  Gould  &  Curry^  the  comparatively  recent  discovery  of  the  Savage- 
NorcroBs  bonanza  gives  good  foundation  for  believing  that  they  will  again  become 
productive.  This  deposit  was  not  found  until  the  Hale  &  Norcross  Company 
Lad  been  at  work  for  nearly  five  years,  and  had  attained  a  depth  of  700  feet 
Their  location  covered  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  nip  of  the  vein,  and  having 
exhausted  all  other  means,  as  a  last  resource,  the  supposed  east  wall  was  piqroed 
and  a  diift  run  to  the  eastward  from  the  700  feet  level,  with  but  little  enooomge- 
mcnt  until,  at  360  feet  east  of  what  had  hitherto  been  considered  the  east  wall, 
this  magnificent  discovery  was  made.  The  body  of  ore  has  been  followed  up 
200  feet,  and  lying  so  far  from  the  west  wall,  will,  judging  by  analogy,  eontanne 
down  for  a  great  depth.  This  discovery  made  valuable  800  feet  of  ground, 
which  up  to  uiat  time  had  produced  nothing,  though  lying  between  the  valuable 
deposits  in  the  Gould  &  Curry  and  Chollar-Potosi  mines. 

Nearly  1,500  feet  of  ground  between  the  Gould  &  Curry  works  and  the  Ophir 
mine  is  to-day  in  the  former  condition  of  this  ground,  having  been  pro^>eoted 
only  to  a  depth  of  about  350  feet,  and  found  to  contain  nothing,  or  merely  ores 
of  too  small  a  value  to  pay  for  extraction.  Much  other  ground  which  has  been 
examined,  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  west  wall,  &onld  be  proapeeted  to 
the  east,  experience  clearly  showing  that  all  valuable  ore  bodies  originate  on  that 
side  of  the  fissm^.  The  bodies  of  quartz  forming  on  the  west  wall  are  nniformly 
barren,  or  of  very  inferior  quality. 

The  development  of  the  vein  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  various  oaiises. 
Among  these  the  most  prominent  have  been  the  fear  of  caosing  litigation  by 
prospecting  to  the  eastward  and  making  discoveries  which  were  certain  to  be 
claimed  by  some  of  the  innumerable  locations  made  in  early  times,  aad  the  fact 
that  almost  all  mining  stocks  are  here  owned  only  temporarily  for  ^peoolative 
purposes.  In  the  first  respect  a  happier  era  is  dawning.  Repeated  litigation 
has  only  tended  to  show  conclusively  that  the  many  parallel  outcrops  of  quarter 
each  of  which  was*located  by  a  different  company,  unite  in  depth  or  disappear 
entirely,  and  the  titles  to  the  principal  mines  are  now  nearly  free  fimm  farther 
dispute.  As  far  as  the  latter  cause  is  concerned,  the  trouble  will  probably  con- 
tinue for  many  years.  To  thoroughly  understand  any  arbitrary  section  of  groQi^d 
a  knowledge  of  the^djoining  property  is  almost  indispensable.  This  is  fire^ently 
attainable  only  to  a  limited  extent.  It  too  often  happens  that  the  true  condition 
and  structm'c  of  a  mine  is  concealed,  lest  the  information  should  affect  the  schemes 
of  those  who  are  operating  in  its  stocks.  A  combination  of  mining  superin- 
tendents and  the  establishment  of  a  general  office,  where  maps  of  the  various 
mines  could  be  consulted  by  those  desiring  information,  would  prove  prejndidal 
to  mining-stock  speculators,  but  would  tend  greatly  to  check  the  useless  expen- 
diture of  money,  and  materially  increase  the  legitimate  profits  of  our  mining 
enterprises,  by  enabling  superintendents  to  lay  out  their  work  with  judgment  and 
greater  certainty  .than  is  at  present  the  case. 

Mode  of  mixing  on  the  Comstock. — Shafts. — ^Mining  on  the  Comstock 
is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  through  perpendicular  shafts,  explorations  having 
penetrated  below  the  deepest  adits,  which  ai"e  now  used  almost  exclusively  as 
drains,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  hoisting  the  water  to  the  surface.  The  original 
shafts  were  much  less  substantial  than  mose  now  in  use,  being  merely  lined  with 
planks  about  three  inches  thick,  the  compartments  being  two  or  three  in  number 
and  about  four  and  a  half  feet  square.  The  principal  Siafts  now  in  use  are  fine 
specimens  of  mining  engineering.    The  Onrti«  shaft  of  the  Savage  Company 
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has  four  compartments,  three  of  them,  for  hoisting,  being  five  feet  sqnare,  and 
the  fourth,  which  is  occupied  by  the  hoisting  machinenr,  five  feet  by  six.  The 
Bonner  shaft  of  the  Gould  &  Curry  Company  and  the  Chollar-Potosi  and 
Empire-Imperial  shafts  are  similar  in  their  character,  while  the  Hale  &  Norcross 
shaft,  being  intended  for  the  exploration  of  much  less  ground,  has  only  three 
oompartments.  The  mode  of  construction  in  all  these  shafts  is  similar,  cribs  of 
12-inch  timbers  being  inserted  every  five  feet,  supported  by  vertical  posts  of  the 
same  size.  This  cribbing  is  covered  on  the  outside  by  lagging  of  three  or  four- 
inch  planks.  Wooden  guides  are  then  inserted  down  each  side  of  the  compart- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  platform  cages,  used  for  ascent  from  and 
descent  into  the  mine,  in  their  places.  For  some  years  iron  guides  were  much  in 
Qfie,  but  have  now  been  superseded  almost  entirely  by  wood,  as  less  liable  to 
accident.  The  cost  of  sinking  these  shafts  varies,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of 
tiie  ground  encountered.  The  Bonner  shaft  was  put  down  to  the  depth  of  525  J 
feet,  at  an  average  cost  of  $100  78  per  foot,  including  such  a  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  of  pumping  and  hoisting  as  was  chargeable  to  this  account.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  amount  expended  for  each  department  of  the  work.  It 
is  made  up  for  a  depth  of  692^  feet,  and  shows  that  the  last  67  feet  of  the  shaft 
cost  considerably  more  in  proportion  than  the  upper  portions,  as  it  raised  the 
average  cost  per  foot  to  $109  36. 

Co9t  of  sinking  the  Bonner  shaft, 

Pai«  for  excavation |22,324  50 

Lumber 5,460.05 

Timber «... 9,670  67 

FnuniDg  timbers 3,518  00 

Placing  timbers 1,570  50 

Carmen * 3,530  00 

LoweriDff  pamps,  d^c.,d&c 4,68:3  75 

Picks  and  drills 2,041  50 

Powder  and  faze 291  00 

Candles 1,054  30 

Other  materials 1,777  13 

Coat  of  numing  macluDeiy,  keeping  pumps  in  order,  pitmen,  &.c 19, 817  00 

75,738  40 


TuNNBLS  AND  DRIFTS.— From  these  shafts  drifts  are  run  to  the  vein,  gener- 
ally about  100  feet  apart  vertically ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  the  levels  in 
any.  one  mine  correspond  with  those  in  the  mines  adjoining.  This  arises  from 
the  mines  being  worked  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  But  few  of  these 
tunnels  will  stand  without  protection.  The  main  working  drifts  are  usually 
timbered  every  five  feet,  the  timbers  varying  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  square, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  sustained.  In  many  places,  even 
12-inch  timbers  cannot  resist  the  immense  pressure  brought  upon  them  by  the 
slacking  and  expansion  of  the  material  tiirough  which  the  drifts  are  run,  imme- 
cUately  on  its  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  timbere 
completely  crushed,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  precautions,  in  six  months  after 
they  have  been  placed  in  the  mine.  Main  working  drifts,  after  timbering,  are 
usually  about  six  feet  high  in  the  clear,  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  and  somewhat  more  in  the  bottom.  Temporary  prospecting  drifts  are  much 
Bxnaller  in  size,  and  generally  left  untimbered,  if  practicable,  till  they  develop 
something  of  value.  In  each  drift  is  laid  a  wooden  track  shod  with  iron,  on 
which  the  material  extracted  from  the  mine  is  run  out  to  the  shaft  in  dumping 
cars,  holding  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds.  To  avoid  repeated  handling  of  the 
ore  or  waste,  the  same  cars  are  hoisted  on  the  cage  to  the  surface,  and  their  con- 
tents there  distributed  to  the  proper  places.  The  following  tables  will  give 
some  i^eii  of  the  cost  of  this  branch  of  mining: 
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Stoping  is  tmivcrsally  conducted  by  opening  a  level  below  the  body  of  ore 
to  be  extracted,  and  working  upward  on  the  vein.  On  the  Corastock,  the  open- 
ings nuule  in  mining  the  ore  are  so  large  that  a  complicated  system  of  timbenng 
is  requisite  to  replace  the  material  extracted.  A  rectangular  system  of  timbei-s 
is  usually  adopted,  the  posts  being  about  seven  feet  in  length,  12  inches  square, 
and  placed  about  ivc  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  These  are  retained  in 
their  places  by  "  caps"  and  "sills,"  and  further  to  secure  the  mine  each  floor,  aa 
far  as  practicable,  is  filled  up  with  waste  material  as  soon  as  it  is  worked  out. 
In  early  days  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  last  precaution,  resulting  in 
extensive  '*  caves"  or  giving  way  of  the  ground  from  the  superincumbent  pressure. 
If  a  body  of  ore  is  entirely  extracted  the  result  is  not  serious ;  but  should  any 
remain  untouched,  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  securing  it  after  a  "cave"  has  occur- 
red in  its  vicinity  is  usually  greatly  increased  from  the  broken  and  shattered 
condition  of  the  ground.  The  quantity  of  timber  used  in  these  stopes  is  immense, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  details  of  the  annual  consumption  on  a  future  page.  Any 
means  which  would  diminish  ijts  price  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Prospecttn'O  for  new  ore  bodies  forms  a  serious  item  in  the  cost  of  mining  on 
the  Comstock.  When  the  great  and  irregular  width  of  the  vein,  the  irregular 
distribution  of  the  ore  bodies,  the  uncertainty  of  their  occurrence,  and  our  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  vfein  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  diffi- 
culty of  laying  out  prospecting  works  to  the  best  advantage  becomes  apparent. , 
Inmiense  sums  of  money  are  spent  annually  in  this  kind  of  work,  which  must  be 
taken  entirely  from  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders  when  a  mine  is  unproductive. 
If  only  moderately  productive  this  entire  revenue  may  be  consumed  in  looking 
for  more  valuable  bodies  of  ore ;  at  the  same  time,  the  certainty  of  being  richly 
rewarded  for  years  of  waiting  if  they  are  found,  induces  the  continuation  of  work 
on  mines  which  have  not  yielded  a  dollar  for  years.  They  are  known  on  the 
main  fissure  of  the  Comstock  to  be  surrounded  by  good  property,  and  may  become 
valuable  at  any  moment.  The  Hale  and  Norcross  mine  is  a  good  illustration. 
The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the' 
company,  for  1866 : 

Heretofore  the  entire  expense  of  opening  the  mioe,  erecting  machinery,  dr.c.,  bad  to  be  borne 
frem  money  collected  by  assessments,  until  they  agnegated  tbe  sum  of  $350,000,  equal  to 
1875  per  foot.  For  the  year  jost  ended  tbe  trustees  nave  been  enabled  to  return  to  tbe  stock- 
holders, in  dividends,  the  sum  of  $490,000,  eaual  to  $1,225  per  foot,  or.  in  one  year  to  repay 
the  assessments  collected  in  five  years,  with  toe  handsome  sum  of  f350  per  foot  in  addition, 
besides  carrying  over  the  large  surplus  in  cash  of  $133,288  99,  equal  to  a  fui-ther  sum  of 
$333  22  per  foot,  making  altogether  the  handsome  profit,  in  one  year,  of  $1,558  22  per  foot, 
or  155  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock. 

In  this  connection  the  advantages  of  a  community  of  knowledge  and  interest 
amon^  the  mining  superintendents  would  be  of  immense  value,  the  experience 
of  all  becoming  available  by  each,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  explorations  by 
showing  in  what  portion  of  the  different  mines  deposits  of  ore  are  most  likely  to 
be  found,  and  thus  directing  attention  more  particularly  to  them.  Every  dollar 
spent  on  an  unproductive  mine  is  so  much  taken  out  of  the  aggregate  net  profits 
of  the  mining  interest,  and  every  dollar  which  can  be  saved  would  be  equal  to 
the  same  amount  distributed  in  dividends.  But  because  a  mine  on  the  Comstock 
is  unproductive  to-day,  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  abandoned.  The  only 
point  to  be  considered  is  how  it  may  be  developed  in  the  most  economical  manner, 
and  the  plan  suggested  above  appears  to  afford  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The 
inefficient  character  of  the  results  obtained  by  many  companiec  working  on  the 
Comstock  lode,  when  compared  with  the  money  expended,  is  well  known  to  per- 
sons fiuniliar  with  our  mines^  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  some  such  organiza- 
tion. 
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Number  of  engines  on  the  lode. 


NAmo  of  mine. 


Allen 

S'urra  Novada . 
Ophir  Mexican 
Sldeg 


Gould  &Carry 

Savtigo,  oldfthaft 

Savage,  new  ihaft 

llolo  &,  NorcroiR,  .old  shaft. . 
Hale  &  MorcrosB,  new  shaft. 

Pototi 


Chollor  Potosi 

BoUton 

Excheqner .... 
Alpha . 


Imperial 

Emplro 

EcUprte  < 

Plato  4^  Bowen , 

ConmlidaAod 

Cballengo 

Confidence 

Yellow  Jacket,  old  shall . 
Yellow  Jacket,  new  shaft 

Kentuck 

Crown  Point 

B«4cher 

Seg.  Belcher 

Uvemum 

^North  American 
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*  Donkey  eafine. 

Those  engines  were  almost  nniversally,  in  early  times,  attached  to  friction 
hoisting  gear,  but  the  increase  of  depth  attained  has  almost  banished  this 
mode  of  operation,  the  great  weight  of  the  rope  and  car  rendering  it  unsafe.  Flat 
wire  ropes  have  almost  entirely  superseded  the  hemp  ropes  originally  employed. 
For  hoisting  ore  cages  are  employed  in  all  instances,  backets  being  used  only 
for  sinking  m  the  shafts.  These  cages  are  fitted  with  a  variety  of  appliances  to 
insure  safety  in  case  of  accident  to  the  ropes  or  hoisting  machinery. 

Pumps. — The  largest  pumps  in  use  are  14  inches  in  diameter  ]  the  greater 
number,  however,  range  fix>m  10  to  12  inches.  The  amount  of  water  to  contend 
with  varies  greatly  in  different  mines,  being,  as  a  whole,  more  abundant  in  the 
north  end  of  the  lode.  The  Ophir  Mexican  pump  throws  about  300  gallons  per 
minute,  and  must  be  run  steadily  to  keep  the  mine  free  of  water.  The  Bullion 
mine,  about  one  mile  to  the  southward,  is  comparatively  diy,  and  in  most  cases 
a  few  hours'  pumping  daily  is  sufficient  to  rid  it  of  water.  Small  pumping 
machinery  would  generally  be  sufficient  was  there  not  always  a  risk  of  tapping 
bodies  of  water  dammed  up  by  the  clay  seams  in  the  vein  already  spoken  of. 
These  reservoirs  genemlly  yield  a  large  volume  when  first  struck,  but  rapidly 
diminish  to  a  smsul  stream.  The  machinery  must  be  adequate,  however,  to  tjbe 
duty  imposed  upon  it  at  such  times,  otherwise  serious  detention  and  damage  may 
bo  die  result. 
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Amottnt  of  Orb  raised  fbom  thb  Mines. — The  amount  of  ore  raised  from 
tbe  mines  on  the  Gomstock  lode  may  be  put  down  at  the  present  time  at  about 
1,500  tons  daily,  and  the  total  amount  raised  since  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions at  about  2,000,000  tons.  The  following  table,  compiled  by  S.  H.  Marlette, 
the  surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  from  returns  made  to  the  assessor,  for  the  year 
1866,  shows  the  number  of  tons  produced  quarterly  by  the  several  mines  which 
yielded  more  than  $20  per  ton.  Some  mines,  owning  mills  of  their  own,  work 
lock  yielding  as  low  as  815  per  ton,  but  no  record  of  this  becomes  public,  and 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  chiefly  owing  to  disinclination  on  the  part  of  owners  of 
unincorporated  mines  to  make  their  operations  public.  The  table  also  shows  the 
yield  of  the  ore  per  ton. 

^IBLD  OF  Ore  per  Ton. — ^From  information  furnished  by  the  superintendents 
of  the  following  mines,  the  yield  per  ton  appears  to  be— 

Savage  mine — 30,250  tons  produced  in  the  last  six  months  of  1866,  yielded 
an  average  of  $42  93  per  ton. 

Hale  and  Norcross  mine — 16,836  tons  produced  in  the  same  time,  yielded  an 
average  of  $50  33  per  ton. 

Gould  and  Curry  mine— 62,425  tons  produced  in  1866,  yielded  an  average  of 
$28  64  per  ton. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  ore,  worth  more  than  $20 
,per  ton,  produced  quarterly  by  mines  on  the  Gomstock  lode,  names  of  the  mineS; 
and  yield  of  some  of  the  ores: 
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Cost  of  Minino  pbb  Ton. — ^The  following  items  are  fix)m  official  sources : 
Savage  mine — average  cost  per  ton  qf  the  last  six  months  qf  1866. 

Officials $0  39 

Extracting^  ore 3  oo 

Prospecting * 65 

Accessory  work 1  64 

Improvements 2  04 

Incidental  expenses 1  10 

Total  cost  per  ton 8  82 

GoM  and  Curry  mine — average  cost  per  ton  for  the  12  months  ending  November 

30,  1866. 

Officials. I |0  21 

Prospecting  and  dead  work % 2  11 

Extracting 3  10 

Accessory 1  82 

Improvements 62 

Total  cost  per  ton 7  86 

Hide  and  Norcross  mine — average  cost  per  ton  for  the  12  months  ending  March 

20,  1867. 

Hanitferial * |0  31.7 

Hoistmg 2  38.7 

Mining • 4  79 

Improvements : 65.9 

Incidentals 92.9 

Total  cost  per  ton 0  06.9 

These  results  show  a  marked  improvement  on  previous  years,  and  enable  lower 
grade  ores  to  be  worked  more  profitably  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Some  portion 
of  the  diminution  in  cost  is  due  to  the  lower  price  of  material,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  to  more  efficient  management  and  systematization  of  labor. 
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Tabular  list  ofmiUi  cnuking  orejrom  mtMi 
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an  the  Camitock  lode  during  the  year  1866. 
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Tabular  list  of  mills  crushing  ore  from  mines  on  the 


Karnes. 
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Cmiutoek  lode  during  the  year  1866 — Continued. 
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4 

4 

1,000 

1  75 

400 
150 

aoo 

400 
150 

2 

L305 

1  00 

18 

1 

300 

1  00 

12 

8 

5* 

1 

1.200 

7U 

(2)   13 

2 

1 

1,350 

400 

360 

1  25 

sso 

2 

m  m^   »  A  •  •  • 

56 

2 
3 

1 
••••••1. 

a)     1 

850 

(1)4 
(3)1 

2 

700 

1  00 

30 
150 
300 
200 

10 

150 

2 

'(i)"\ 

1 
4 

1 
1 

1 

600 

1  00 

11 

900 

1  00 

14 

400 

8 

4' 

(B)    1 

1 

1.000 

5^380 
2SmiU0. 

27 

305 

91 

93 

9 

101 

17 

4 

8 

26,820 

2  00 

. 

17 
20 

4 

(2)  10 
2 
5 

(2)  2 

4 

2 
5 

3  00 

(B)   1 

1 

1,900 

3  00 

125 

1  75 

8 

3 

(3)  2 
3 

650 

3  50 

._  —  ..  —  A. A. 

6 

500 

3  50 

8 

800 

3  25 

$15 

500 

2  00 

2 

40 

1  SO 

6 

••• 

(1)  3 
5 

1 
2 

] 
2 

550 

3  2S 

10 

(1)    1 

1.100 

3  00 

18 

530 

4  25 

5 

2 

2 

6 

500 

I  SO 

(1)    7 
24 

t600 

3  50 

1 
2 

500 

3  SO 

6 
14 

3 
3 

500 

3  00 

(1)  27 

8* 

(B)  (2)  1 

t2,40(l 

3  00 

a09 

3  tt> 

2 

75 

4  25 

12 

6 
4 

1 

1,9C0 

2  00 

5fO 

1  75 

530 

3  00 

1 

550 

3  00 

7 
(1)  22 

3 

500 

S7$ 

3 

•»  • 

6U0 

*8oon  will  be  1,200  per  month. 


t750  tons  per  month ;  October  15, 1866. 
tNow  2,800  tons. 
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Tabular  litl  i^ntilUJrom  maus  cntthing  ore  on  the 
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1 
1 

1 

TAm. 

t 

t 

< 

1 

1 

1 

Cott  per  ton  luuiled. 

• 

1. 

• 

1 

1 

ll  ■ 

* 

$1  75 

800 

9  00 

9 

5 

1 

700 

2  00 

*  "   • 

•••••« 

76 

51 

70 
9 

49 

24 

69 
5 

27 

1 

3 

1 

•61 

64 

26 

4  00 

8 

4 

1 

600 

4 

15 

1 

(1)  6 

10 

1,350 

*l,260 

.  1,100 

12 

4 

J4 

9 

(B)   1 

3  75 

8 

4 

1 
2 

(1)    1 

...... 

75C 

30 

2,300 

4 

37 

46 

9 

38 

13 

2 

3 

16 

8 

8 

4* 

• 

1 
1 

...... 

*,200 

70O 

8 
6 

1.300 

*"*""*"• 

12 

] 

1 

1,000 

16 

8 

1 

1.300 

.....^.... 

t450 

12 

(1)  3 

800 

6 

(2)    2 

•1,725 

48 

22 

33 

5 

5 

■w 

2 

*  By  wet  proeea  1,000,  and  dry  260  tons.  tFvn  capacity  750  tons. 

tWet,  1,050;  dry,  675  tonii 
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NOTES  ON  MILLS. 

STORE  ST  COUHTT. 

BoiDere  (1) — Paid  this  for  5  montliB  only ;  has  been  idle  four  months ;  new  ranning^,  with 
own  water ;  (2)  5-foot  pans. 

Central  (1) — ^To  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  Water  Compai^es;  also,  pajs  %  to  Ophir 
Company. 

(2)~Hepbnm  and  Peterson's,  workiog  500  tons  per  month  wet ;  four  fomaces  and  six 
barrels,  working  170  tons  dry. 

Croum  Point  ( I ) — Just  dismantled ;  engine  nsed  to  drain  mine. 

Comet  ( 1) — Been  idle  for  seven  months ;  just  started  again. 

Douglas  (i*)— 10-inch  cylinder,  30-inch  stroke,  26  plain  pans. 

Empire  No.  I  (1) — Increasing  stamps  to  21 ;  capacity  to  be  40  tons  per  day;  to  employ 
16  men,  27  Wakelee  pans. 

Empire  No,  2  (l)«^Concentratoi8  and  two  stamps  for  breaking. 

Empire  State  ( 1 )— -4-foot  pans. 

GoWfliW  (I)— 6-foot  tubs. 

Hooeier  State  ( 1 ) — With  steam  chambers. 

hand's  (B)->Throughont  the  table  designates  Blake's  breakers. 

Mariposa  (1)— Also  one  prospecting  stamp;  (2)  large. 

Marysville  (1) — 30  5-foot  plain  pans. 

Pacyic  (1) — Large. 

Petaiuma  (l)~Stamps  being  increased  to  16 ;  capacity  to  26  tons  per  day ;  men  to  11 ; 
wood  to  five  cords ;  adding  eigbt  improved  Wheeler  pans,  four  settlers  and  one  agitator. 

Piute  (1) — 8-foot  settlers. 

Rhode  Island  (l)--r  18-inch  cylinder;  (2)  7-foot  pans. 

Rig^y's  (1) — One  extra  pan  and  settler  for  tailiugs  and  one  barreL 

Rogers's  ( 1 ) — ^Not  running  for  four  months. 

Saphire  ( I  )--Wheeler. 

Svmcooc  ( 1 ) — Improved. 

Stevenson  (1) — 8i-inch  (^linder ;  (2)  Howland's  rotary  battery;  can  crodi  seven  tons  and 
amalgamate  five  tons  per  day ;  (3)  Small. 

Succor  (I) — ^24  Wakelee  flat-bottomed  pans. 

Summit  (1)— Burnt  and  rebuilt  in  1863;  (2)  small  pan  and  settler. 

LYON  COUHTY. 

Btr</MiZ  (1)— Mill,  1110,000;  ditch,. $40,000 ;  total, |150,000. 
Carpenter  (2) — Large-sized  Wheeler. 

Dayton  No,  1  (l)~Four  of  these  for  prospecting ;  (2)  8-foot  settlers ;  (3)  Knox. 
DaytoH  No.  2  ^11— Two  roasting  furnaces* 
Eastern  Slope  (1)— Large. 
Eureka  (])-^Break  80  tons  per  day. 
O.  C»  Reduction  fr0rAu(l)— 5-foot  pans. 

Imperial  Rock  Pt.  (l)~7-foot  tubs  and  settlers ;  (2)  breaker,  large  size. 
Phwnix  No,  1  ( 1) — Eight  tubs  and  Wheeler  pans. 
Pionur  (1)— 15  tubs  and  Wheeler  pans. 
Sacramento  (1) — 12  7-foot  iron  pans. 

Swansea  n)--iS-foot  tubs  and  one  prospecting  battery  and  pan. 
Trench  (1) — 16  flat  7-footpans,  one  excelsior  and  two  Wheeler  and  Bandall  pans. ' 
Weston* s  (Steam) — (1)— Worked  but  about  1,000  tons  of  Comstock  ore  this  year ;  faaoling 
about  $3  per  ton.    ^ 

Weston^s  (Water) — ( 1 )— Six  flat-bottomed  pans ;  has  run  but  little  this  year  for  want  of  water 

ORMSBY  COUNTY. 

'  Merrimae  (1)— ^Also,  one  prospecting  battery  and  pan ;  (2)  large. 
Mexican  (1)— Four  fiirnaces  and  10  oarrels. 
'^ivian  (1) — Hanscom^s. 

WASHOE  COUNTY. 

Manhattan  (])— 16  pans. 

Opkir  (l>--Working  but  36  stamps — ^Freiberg  process— nine  furnaces. 

Reduction  Works— ^^  amalgamating  barrels. 

Temelee  ( J  )~Large. 

*  Washoe  Valley  (1)— Wheeler  12-feet  breactt ;  full  capacity  abont  300  horse-power. 

Reduction  Works— -40  stamps  used  for  Freiberg  process,  and  20  for  wet ;  eight  furnaces  and 
2  0  barrels  for  dry  process ;  four  Wheeler  and  Bandall*s  pans  for  wet ;  four  more  Vamey  pans 
to  be  introduced ;  (2)  Blake*s  improved  saw. 
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Pkoobss  op  Reduction. — ^The  ores  from  the  Gomstooklode  are  probably  the 
moBt  docile  silver  ores  found  in  Nevada,  and  the  process  used  for  their  reduction 
is  of  the  simplest  kind.  After  crushing  by  the  stamps,  the  large  boulders  being 
first  reduced  to  a  moderate  size  by  hand  labor  oj  by  Blake's  patent  cmshei's,  the 
material  as  it  passes  from  the  battery  is  collected  and  settled  in  tanks  to  avoid 
afi  much  as  possible  the  risk  of  fine  particles  passing  off  with  the  superfluous 
water.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  much  loss  is  sustained  from  this  source,  expe- 
rience showing  that  the  most  impalpable  of  the  slum  is  the  richest  in  propoition. 
Out  of  40,432  tons  of  ore  worked  at  the  Grould  &  Guny  mill  4,4^1  tons  were 
lost  in  this  manner. 

From  the  tanks  the  crushed  ore  is  passed  to  the  iron  grinding  pans,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  will  be  found  in  preliminary  report,  pages  76  and  77.  The  charges 
vary  from  500  to  1,500  pounds,  according  to  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  pans 
used.  In  these  pans  the  ore  is  ground  from  four  to  six  hours,  being  in  that  time 
reduced  to  an  almost  impalpable  powder.  The  mode  of  ti-eatment  varies  con- 
siderably, some  mill  men  using  a  variety  of  chemicals,  such  as  sulphate  of  kon, 
muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids,  &c.,  while  others  dispense  with  them  almost  entirely. 
Their  object  is  to  assist  the  reduction  of  the  silver  in  combination,  but  much 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  their  beneficial  operation.  Each  charge  is  invariably 
mixed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  salt,  varying  with  the  richness  of  the  ore. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  process  the  quicksilver  is  usually  added,  the  mullers  of 
the  pans  being  at  the  same  time  slightly  raised  to  prevent  the  grinding  or  '*  flour- 
ing^ of  the  mercuiy.  After  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  a  thorough 
amalgamation,  the  pulp  is  thinned  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  revolved  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  the  amalgam  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  For  economy  of  time,  this 
19  usually  accomplished  in  large  vats  called  "  sei;tlei*s,''  especially  adapted  for  that 
purpose.  The  refuse  matter  is  then  drawn  off  and  treated  by  various  methods  of  con- 
centration, to  be  spoken  of  afterwards.  This  process  is  used  only  for  second  and 
third  class  ore,  it  being  found  better  to  employ  the  Freiburg  process  for  fii*st-class 
ores.  The  Central  mill  in  Virginia,  and  the  Washoe  reduction  works  and  Ophir 
mill  in  Washoe  valley  are  the  only  ones  adapted  to  this  method,  the  amount 
of  ore  requiring  this  treatment  being  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  entire  product 
cf  the  lode. 

Some  mill  men  amalgamate  in  the  battery  while  the  ore  is  being  crushed,  but 
the  practice  is  not  by  any  means  universal.  In  fact,  the  treatment  of  ores  is  in 
a  ^reat  measure  empirical,  but  little  attention  being  given  in  Nevada  to  analyti- 
cfu  chemistry,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  working  processes  to  the  results  devel- 
oped. In  this  connection  the  following  assays  or  rather  analyses  of  Comstock 
ores  may  be  found  of  interest :  ^  .     * 

• 

Ophii  mine — a  first-class  ore  and  metal  produced  therefrom  by  the  Freiburg  process,  by 
George  Attwood.  > '     ' 

Gan^e - , 63.380    '^00 

Silver 2.786    41.51 

Gold 059      1.58 

Lead 4.151    39.01 

Antlmonj .087     •  .00 

Zinc 14.455     *  .56 

Sulphur 7.919       .00 

Copper _ 1.596    17.04 

Iron 5.463  -^.17 

99.896    99.87 
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'^  Ore  firom  Calitormik  mmei  Virginia.    No.  1  made  in  London ;  >ib.  2  at  Swansea. 

No.l.      No.  2. 

Silica 67.5  65.783 

Sulphur 8.75  11.35 

Copper 1.30  1.31 

Iron 2.25  2.28 

Silver 1.75  1.76 

Gold 059  .57 

Zinc 12.85  11.307 

Lead 5.75  6.145 

Loss .25 

100.00  100.00 


YoUow  Jacket  ores,  second-class ;  bj  W.  F.  Rickard,  F.  C.  S. 

White.                      Brown.  lilzed. 

Gold 005=130  03       .001=  $7  52  .002=$IO  04 

SUver 150=62  83       .050=21  99  .157=65  98 

Iron 575                   2.800  1.230 

Lead Traces.                Traces.  Traces. 

Copper Traces.                Traces.  Traces. 

Sulphnr 693                     .160  .457 

Lime Traces.               .000  Traces. 

Silica 98.310                  96.560  97.850 

Loss .267                     .429  .304 

100.000  $92  86    100.000(29  51  100.000    |76  02 


The  difference  in  the  composition  of  these  ores  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Ophir  and  California  mines  are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  explored 
portion  of  the  lode,  where  a  much  larger  percentage  of  base  metal  is  encoun- 
tered than  elsewhere.  These  ores  ai'e  evidently  unsuited  to  the  simple  process 
just  described.  The  analysis  of  Yellow  Jacket  ores  presents  a  fair  sample  of  the 
general  composition  of  second  and  third-class  rock  from  the  Comstock  mines.  It 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  amount  of  base  metal  present  is  extremely  small, 
the  ore  consisting  almost  entirely  of  sulphuret  of  silver  and  iron  and  native 
metals. 

Cost  op  Reduction. — ^The  following  details  taken  jfirom  the  published  reports 
of  mining  companies  show  a  material  diminution  from  the  cost  in  former  years, 
due  in  great  measure  to  improvements  in  machinery,  systematization  of  labor, 
and  increased  knowledge  of  the  method  of  reduction : 

Savage  mine,  average  for  12  months  ending  Jnly  1,  1867 $14  04 

Savage  mine,  for  the  previous  year 16  74 

Hale  &,  Norcross  mine,  average  for  1 2  months  ending  March,  J  867 14  26 

Gould  &,  Cany  mine,  average  for  12  months  ending  November,  1866 13  30 

The  following  table,  from  the  report  of  the  Gould  &;  Curry  Company,  will 
show  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various  items.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
total  cost  per  ton  is  less  than  the  average  given  above.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  eompany  had  ores  worked  at  custom  mills,  the  cost  of  whicb  was  greater 
than  at  their  own  miU  as  given  below : 
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CoH  per  ton  in  detail  of  ore  reduced  at  the  Gould  4"  Ourry  mill. 


Foremso,  wfttehmen,  and  laboron.... 

Driving  power 

Breaking  ore 

Batteries 

Amalgamating 

Repain 

Hauling............................. 


Totalfl. 


I 


71.33 

5a  88 
41.32 
65.98 
76.81 
84.10 


3  90.42 


^ 


$3  97.84 


0  04.65 


4  02L49 


t 


90  20.85 
0  59.36 


0  80.21 


I 

r 


•a 


$0  43.50 


0  43.50 


$0  27.06 


0  27.06 


> 


0 


$0  86.59 


08&59 


I 
§ 


$0  12.49 
003.33 
0  10.39 
0  10.96 
0  69.41 
090 


196L48 


$0  71.33 
4  61.21 
0  44. 65 

0  97.23 
3  08.96 

1  5a  41 
090 


18  26.78 


Great  as  has  been  the  decrease  in  tlie  price  of  reducing  ores  since  the  com- 
meneement  of  operations  in  Virginia,  the  construction  of  a  railroad  into  Virginia 
fcoxn.  any  point  on  the  Truckee  river  (where  fuel  is  abundant)  would  result  in  a 
still  fnrthe^  reduction.  In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  follow- 
ing figures  from  the  last  report  of  the  State  surveyor  general : 

STOREY  COUNTY. 

Tbe  table  contains  a  list  of  33  mills,  all  steam,  estimated  to  have  cost  |2,000,000,  with  an 
aeeessed  value  for  32  of  $953,705,  say,  for  the  33,  $970,000,  containing  607  stamps,  with  a 
crushing  capacity  of  846  tons  per  day,  nearly  1.4  tons  per  stamp,  consuming  180^  cords  of 
wood  per  day,  average  cost  about  (14  per  cord ;  total,  (2,527,  or  nearly  (3  per  ton,  and  about 
$4  15  per  stamp. 

Twenty- four  mills  pay  the  Virginia  &,  Gold  Hill  Water  Company  $5,280  per  month  for 
water;  add  waster  tax,  $130  per  month ;  total,  $5,410,  cost  of  water  per  month  for  24  mills, 
which  contain  399  stamps,  with  a  crushing  capacity  of  562  tons,  or  14,612  tons  per  month 
of  26  days.    Cost  per  ton  of  ore  worked  for  water,  37  cents,  or  52  cents  per  stamp. 

Ag[gregate  distance  of  33  mills  from  the  mines  about  48^  miles ;  average  distance  about 
H  mile,  (for  custom  mills  the  distance  is  estimated,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  the 
divide  between  Virginia  and  Grold  Hill;)  and  the  average  cost  of  hauling  is  about  $1^  pe^ 
ton,  ranging  from  70  cents  to  $2. 

846  tons  per  day  for  26  days  would  equal— 

21,996 tons,  at$3forwood $65,988  00 

♦21,966  tons,  at  37  cents  for  water 8,127  42 

21,966 tons,  at $11  for  hauling 27,457  50 

Total  per  month  for  wood,  water  and  hauling 101,572  92 

or  $4  62  per  ton. 

LYON  COUNTY. 

Total  mills,  27.  Steam,  16 ;  water,  8 ;  steam  and  water,  3.  Estimated  cost  of  15  steam, 
7  water,  3  steam  and  water  mills— $1,464,000. 

The  Sf7  mills  contain  424  stamps,  from  which  deduct  4  used  for  prospecting,  and  we  have 
420  stamps,  with  a  crushing  capacity  of  641^  tons  per  day ;  from  which  deduct  1  mill  with 
10  stamps,  capacity  7  tons,  which  has  run  but  little  during  the  •year;  also  1  mill  with  15 
stamps,  capacity  25  tons,  which  has  crushed  but  about  1,000  tons  during  the  year  of  Comstock 
ore;  and  we  have  25  mills  with  395  stamps,  with  a  capacity  of  619^  tons  per  day,  or  1.57 
tons  per  stamp ;  using  1 00  cords  of  wood  per  day,  costing  about  $10  per  cord.  Total,  $1 ,000 : 
equal  to  $1  61  per  ton,  or  $2  53  per  stamp. 

The  aggregate  distance  of  25  mills  from  the  mines  is  about  135  miles;  average  distance 
5.4  miles,  and  average  cost  for  hauling  about  (^  75,  ranging  from  $1  50  to  $4  25. 

25  mills  employ  315  men,  or  one  man  for  1.97  tons. 

6l9i  tons  per  day  for  26  days  equal  16,107  tons ;  add  for  Wcston'st  steam  mill  93  tons  per 
monthly  average;  total  per  month,  16,200  tons. 

16,200  tons,  at  $2  75  per  ton  for  hauling $44,550  00 

16,200  tons,  at$l  61  per  ton  foe  wood 26,082  00 

Total  per  month  for  wood  and  hauling 70,632  00 

Of  $4  36  per  ton. 
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ORM8BY  COI7NTT 

Six  water,  and  two  steam  and  water  mills.  Estimated  eost,  |8S5,000;  with  170  stamps, 
crushiDf^  capacity,  280  tons  per  day,  or  1.65  tons  per  stamp;  aggregate  distance  from  mines, 
80 miles;  average  distance,  10  miles;  average  cost  for  hauling,. say  $4  per  ton;  llf  cord 
of  wood  at,  say,  98  per  cord,  |94,  or  33^  cents  per  ton,  or  55  cents  per  stamp. 

280  tons  per  day  for  26  days  equal — 

6,780  tons,  at  $4  for  hauling |-27, 130 

6,780  tons,  at  33i  cents  for  wood 2,260 

Total  per  month  for  wood  and  hauling •••    29»380 

or  |4  33  per  ton. 

WASHOE  COUNTY. 

Five  steam,  and  four  steam  and  water  mills ;  estimated  cost,  f794,000 ;  containing  261 
stamps ;  crushing  capacity,  308  tons  per  day,  or  1.18  tons  per  stamp,  consuming  about  82 
cords  of  wood  at,  say,  |5  per  cord ;  total,  $410,  or  $1^  per  ton,  or  $1  57  per  stamp. 

Average  distance  of -mills  from  mines,  say  14  miles,  and  average  cost  of  hauling  $4  50 
per  ton. 

308  tons  per  day  for  26  days  equal — 

8,008  tons,  at  $4  50  per  ton  for  hauling ^ $36,036  00 

8,008  tons,  at  lli  per  ton  for  wood 10,677  33 

Total  per  month  for  wood  and  hauling « «..    46,713  33 

or  $5  83  per  ton. 

From  these  tables  it  appears  wlien  wooci  is  worth  in  Virginia  $14  per  cord,  the 
cost  of  this  item  per  ton  of  ore  reduced  is  about  1^3.  Any  railroad  could  pat 
wood  do\m  at  the  same  mills  for  $9  per  cord,  with  great  advantage  to  the  com- 
pany. This  would  bo  a  saving  of  $5  per  coixl,  or  about  81  07  per  ton.  Making 
this  alteration  in  the  details  of  Storey  county  mills,  the  cost  of  reduction  per  ton 
for  the  items  of  wood,  water  and  hauling,  the  total  would  be  $3  55  per  ton,  or 
81  cents  less  than  the  most  favorable  average  results  at  mills  working  Comstock 
ores,  or  $2  Ol^  less  than  the  most  unfavorable.  Competent  judges  estimate  that 
by  taking  these  ores  to  the  Truckee  river  the  total  cost  of  reduction  per  ton 
would  not  exceed  about  $9  or  $10. 

PERCBirrAGB  OF  YiELD  AND  Loss. — ^Experience  has  shown  that  for  the  ordi- 
nary ores  of  the  Comstock,  65  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  of  the  ore  is  about  the 
proportion  which  can  be  extracted  by  the  process  in  use,  and  custom  mills  are 
i-equii'cd  to  return  at  least  that  proporCion.  Careful  assays  are  made  daily  of  the 
ore  as  it  is  raised  from  the  mine,  it  being  customary  to  take  a  handful  of  ore  from 
each  car  load  as  it  is  brought  to  the  surface,  and  place  it  in  a  box  placed  near  the 
shaft  for  the  purpose.  Several  times  during  the  day  the  contents  of  this  sample 
box  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  several  assays  made  of  them ;  the  average  of 
which  will  show  very  nearly  the  quality  of  ore  being  raised  at  any  particular 
time.  In  some  cases  the  value  of  the  ore  is  asc^tained  by  sampling  the  con- 
tents of  each  wagon  load  as  it  leaves  the  mine,  in  the  manner  just  described. 
Dmnng  the  process  of  reduction,  assays  are  taken  of  the  pulp  as  it  leaves  the 
batteries,  which  of  course  from  the  intimate  admixture  of  the  ore  will  be  more 
reliable,  but  if  amalgamation  for  free  metal  in  the  batteries  is  adopted,  as  at  some 
mills,  the  miUman  can  gain  but  little  idea  of  what  he  is  doing,  as  the  quantity 
of  metal  saved  in  the  batteries  is  an  unknown  item,  to  be  ascertained  only  when 
a  thorough  clean  up  is  made.  To  avoid  unnecessary  detention  from  this  source, 
which  requires  a  stoppage  of  all  machinery,  this  is  not  done  much  oftener  than 
about  every  two  weeks.  The  following  tables  are  valuable  in  this  connection. 
The  statistics  from  the  Hale  and  Norcross  mine  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  the  average  reeolts  of  milling  operations  in  this  section.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  percentage  of  gold  lost  is  small  compared  -with  the  silver,  showings  the 
former  metal  to  be  present  chiefly  in  an  uncombined  form.  The  table  suggests 
some  important  questions.    It  shows  that  we  are  losing  annually  about  35  per 
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cent,  of  the  value  of  the  ore  mined  firom  the  Corastock.  The  yield  of  balHon 
last  year  was  in  round  numbers,  say,  815,000,000,  which  would  show  the  loss  to 
have  been  about  $8,000,000.  The  enormous  extent  of  this  loss  is  well  understood, 
but  so  far  no  feasible  means  of  lessening  it  without  diminishing  the  net  profits 
on  the  result  have  been  suggested,  or  at  least  shown  to  be  practicable.  Excep- 
tional lots  of  ore  will  work  nearer  to  the  assay  value,  but  only  in  rare  instances. 
How  small  a  percentage  of  the  metal  which  escapes  the  mill  is  saved  by  future 
operations  will  appear  under  the  next  heading.  The  great  difficulty  to  contend 
with  lies  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel.  The  average  yield  of  all  ores  worked  at 
the  present  time  does  not  probably  exceed  $35  per  ton,  equivalent  to  a  loss  of 
$18  90  per  ton,  supposing  $35  to  represent  65  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  of 
the  ores.  If  by  using  the  Freiburg  process  we  saved  80  per  cent.,  the  average 
yield  per  ton  would  bo  $43  12,  or  an  advance  of  $8  12,  which  would  not  cover 
the  additional  cost  of  labor  and  fuel.  The  price  charged  for  treatment  by  the 
Freiburg  pix)ce8s  in  this  district  is  $45  per  ton,  with  a  guarantee  of  only  80  per 
cent  Its  non-applicability  to  low  grade  ores  is  at  once  apparent,  the  cost  of 
reduction  being  greater  than  the  average  yield  of  the  ores.  To  make  it  avail- 
able, it  is  evident  that  the  additional  15  per  cent.-  of  the  assay  value  saved  must 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  reduction,  which  is,  say,  $31,  so  that  it  will  prove  val- 
uable only  when  the  ores  are  worth  $200  per  ton  and  upwards.  In  practice  a 
lower  grade  than  that  may  be  adopted,  it  being  found  by  experience  that  the 
percentage  of  loss  in  working  ores  by  the  net  process  increases  with  the  greater 
valuo  of  the  mineral.  Under  these  circumstances  we  must  look  rather  to  improve- 
ments on  the  present  modes  of  treating  the  '^  tailings''  from  the  mill  by  concen- 
tration or  otherwise. 


HALB  AND  N01KCB08S  MINB. 

Table  siounng  the  assay  value  of  the  ore  extracted  during  twelve  months  oper- 
atiotUf  also  the  yield  and  loss  per  toih  the  percentage  of  yield  and  loss,  and 
the  entire  results. 


^t^ 


Grew 


Fine  six  months- 
Gold 

SUTor 


Total. 


Second  ilx  montbt— 

Ck)ld 

SUver 


Total. 


Total  for  19  ■Mothf— 

Gold 

SUver 


Total. 


Ammy  Talae  of  oret. 


1 

B 

or 


Tona. 


13,571 


16  G64 


28.635 


Lbs. 


1,950 


30 


I 


124  39 
40  79 


65  18 


29  18 
51  64 


80  82 


27  07 
46  88 


I 

► 
o 


$306,583  00 
513.895  43 


819.478  33 


468,734  00 
829,594  11 


1.298,258  11 


775,316  90 
1,342,419  54 


1,980  73  053,117,736  44 


TloU. 


i 


ISO  92 
31  30 


43  42 


34  9085.3 
36  4251.3 


51  32 


23  15 
34  17 


47  3363.9 


a 

P4 


85.8 
53.3 


64.7 


63.5 


85.5 
51.6 


$263,043  90 
267,764  65 


530,806  55 


400,016  18 
434,305  67 


824, 411  85 


663,060  08 
693.160  33 


1,355,380  40 


i 

u 

£ 


$3  46 
19  50 


33  96 


428 
35  32 


a 
S 

£ 


14.1 
47.1 


2  $43. 
8245. 


14.6 
4&8 


29  5036.5 


3  92 
22  71 


14. 
48.4 


96  6336.1 


i 


539  00 
130  78 


35.3286,669  73 


m, 


717  88 
128  44 


473, 846  26 


5113, 


,356  83 
650,259  33 


763,516  04 


XOTfc.— This  tabh  is  oofrfed  from  records  on  fDe  In  the  ofBoo  of  the  csompany.  The  original,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Th^mpeoD,  was  marked  oat  to  nx  places  of  decimals  for  the  cents.  The  onUsslon  of  these  will  aoooant 
for  its  apparent  trifling  discrepancies. 
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Gould  and  Gurby  Mine. — Table  showing  the  average  value  of  the  ore 
rednced  during  tlie  year  ending  November. 30,  1866,  the  yield  at  the  mill  and 
the  loss  per  ton.     (G.  &;  G.  annual  report  for  1866 :) 

Average  assay  per  ton $43  95 

Average  yield  per  ton,  75  per  cent 33  02 

Average  loss  per  ton,  25  per  cent « 10  93 

Total  value  of  ore  as  per  assay $1,582|247  43 

Bullion  produced : 

Gold 1363,803  92 

Silver 825,277  85 

1, 189, 081  77 

Totalloss,  about  25  per  cent 393,165  66 


Note. — ^This  table  does  not  show  the  entire  yield  of  the  mine  for  the  year,  larm  quantities 
of  ore  being  reduced  at  "custom  mills.**  The  statement  refers  only  to  ores  reduced  at  the 
large  mill  owned  by  the  Gould  and  Cuny  Mining  company. 

Concentration. — Concentration  is  employed  only  in  the  treatment  of  the 
"tailings,"  or  sands  from  which  all  the  metal  has  been  extracted  which  conld  bo 
saved  in  the  mill.  The  tailings  are  usually  turned  into  the  nearest  watercourse, 
(many  mills  being  so  situated  as  to  have  no  facilities  for  the  construction  of  reser- 
voirs,) and  the  riffht  to  use  them  rented  to  other  parties.  Many  plans  have  been 
suggested  for  their  concentration,  but  the  one  in  general  use  is  extremely  simple. 
It  consists  merely  in  passing  the  sands  through  shallow  sluice  boxes,  the  bottoms 
of  which  are  covered  with  thick  blankets.  The  fall  of  these  sluices  is  consider- 
able to  prevent  packing  of  the  sands,  but  the  stream  of  water  if  regulated  so  as 
to  cover  the  blankets  with  a  thin  sheet  only.  In  this  way  the  heavy  metalliferous 
particles  are  retained  in  passing  over  the  rough  surface  of  the  blankets,  the  lightor 
sands  passing  off  in  the  water.  After  a  sluice  box  has  been  running  several 
hours,  the  water  is  turned  off,  the  blankets  washed  in  a  tank  of  water,  and 
retunied  to  their  places.  This  constitutes  the  entire  treatment.  When  the 
tank  is  nearly  full  of  tailings,  it  is  emptied  and  the  resulting  mass  considerably 
increased  in  value  by  the  elimination  of  waste  sands,  is  ground  and  amalgamated 
in  the  manner  already  described.  Latterly  this  has  become  quite  an  extensive 
branch  of  our  mining  business,  and  is  said  to  yield  a  good  return  on  the  capital 
employed. 

The  following  items  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  surveyor  general  for  1866  ; 

Details  of  blanket  washings  in  SiX'iniU  caflonfor  1866  and  1867. 

Number  of  mills  discharging  tailings  into  the  canon,  12. 

Probable  number  of  tons  worked  during  the  year  18(56,  100,000. 

Estimated  value  of  tailings  saved  and  workea  in  1866,  (72,000. 

Saving  per  ton  of  ore  worked,  72  cents. 

Length  of  sluices,  22,000  feet. 

Cost  of  sluices,  $20,000. 

Estimated  value  of  tailings  saved  and  worked  in  1867,  $164,000. 

Saving  per  ton  of  ore  worked  in  1867,  |l  64. 

ATerage  value  of  tailing  saved  per  ton,  $20. 

These  Jtems  show  only  a  portion  of  the  operations:  The  total  value  of  all 
tailings  saved  in  this  nianner  was  probably  about  $200,000  for  1866,  which  will 
be  doubled  for  1867.  These  figures  can  only  be  considered  approximations,  but 
they  serve  to  show  how  small  a  percentage  of  the  gross  loss  is  saved  by  these 
means,  and  how  large  a  field  is  yet  open  for  improvement. 
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SECTIOir    lYII. 

YIELD  OF  THE  MINES,  NET  PROFITS,  ETC. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  circular  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and 
Exchange  Board;  will  be  found  of  interest  in  this  comiection : 

Table  qf  the  products  qf  some  qf  the  principal  mines  in  Virginia  and  Gold  HiU; 
also  showing  dividends  paid  and  assessments  levied  on  the  same  during  tJie  year 
1866. 


Gompaay. 


Lady  Bryan 

Daney 

Sierra  Nevada 

Ophir , 

Qoold&Ctmy ..... 

Savage 

Hala  A  Norcron . . . . 

Cbollar-PoUMl 

Bunion 

Exchequer 

Alpha 

Imperial., 

Empire.. •.•••..•... 

Bacoa 

Confldenoe 

Yellow  Jacket 

CroTfn  Point 

Beleber 

Oyennan 

BaltiiDore  American. 


Total 


Ballion  prodnced. 


$450,000 

1,605,228 

1,805,800 

1, 199, 768 

848,750 


910, 187 
486,778 


303,920 
8, 310, 000 
1,313,357 


27,953 


11,261,741 


Dlvidonds. 


$252,000 
360,000 
350,000 


176,000 
32,400 


390,000 
234,000 


1,794,400 


Aaessmentii. 


$15,000 
26.000 
55,500 

184,800 


175,000 

32,000 

144,560 


18,000 

78,0CO 

180.000 


143,590 

208,060 

13,000 


1,273,3!)0 


Production  (^tmJSkn  hy  Storey  county  during  the  year  ending  December  31;  1866. 

JaDuary J816,430  43 

Febroaiy 971,643  46 

March 1,061,577  63 

April 1,052,759  89 

May 1,145,293  41 

JuM 1,244,297  54 

July 1,198,741  56 

Angiiat 1,420,902  35 

September 1,169,391  46 

October 1,409,220  JOO 

NoTembnr 1,327,985  00 

December 1,348,828  80 

Total 14,167,071  55 


In  United  States  currency  this  represents  a  value  of  818;072>934;  on  which 
federal  taxes  were  paid  as  follows : 


From  January  to  Jnly,  inclusiye,  -fy  of  one  per  cent,  on  |9, 402,062 

From  Augast  to  December,  incluBive,  i  of  one  per  cent,  on  (8,670,872 

Total  tax , 


$56,412  37 
43,354  36 

99, 766  73 
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Production  qfhuUim  in  Storey  county  for  the  first  seven  months  qf  1867. 

January $1,330,832  80 

Febraary 1,233,81163 

March .....; 979,786  78 

April 1,567,427  60 

May 1,784,724  25 

June 1,694,794  22 

Total 8,501,377  28 

July 1,613,559  75 

Total 10,114,937  03 

Note. — ^The  montli  of  March  was  characterized  by  the  most  severe  snow-stoim 
which  has  yet  been  experienced  in  Virginia.  The  roads  were  nearly  impassable 
for  two  weeks — to  sach  an  extent,  indeed,  that  firewood  rose  from  $16  to  $45  per 
cord,  and  was  scarcely  obtainable  even  at  that  price.  The  mills  situated  at  some' 
distance  from  the  mines  were  entirely  cut  off  from  new  supplies  of  oi-e,  and  reduced 
only  such  reserve  as  had  been  accumulated^  hence  the  marked  diminution  in  the 
monthly  production  of  bullion. 

Tabic  qf  assessments  levied  on  Camstock  mines  during  the  first  six  months  oflS67. 


Compony. 


lit  quarter. 


9d  quarter. 


Baltimore  American 

Beldier 

Bullion 

California 

Confidence 

Ophir 


$5,200 
28.080 
25,000 


Overman A. 

Sidet 

Sierra  Nevada 


39,000 
Sl.OGO 
32,000 
1.500 
12,000 


226,780 


Total  for  ilx  montha 


$15,600 

50,000 

30.600 

1.300 


14,0f.O 
42,000 


15:1,500 
296,  TOO 


380,380 


Dividends  qf  leading  claims  on  the  Comstock  lode. 


SBCOKD  QUARTER  19  1867. 


Company. 


SavaQie 

Ualo&  NorcroiS 

Imperial 

Yellow  Jacket 

Chollar-Potoal 

Kentuck 

Crown  Point 

Gold  Hill  Q.  M.  dt  M.  Co... 
Empire  Mill  and  Mining  Co. 
Gtould  ACurry 


April. 


Total •-. 

First  quarter  1867. 


Total  lince  Jaauaiy,  1867 


180,000 
50,000 

60,  goo 


48,000 
5^000 


May. 


$120,000 
50,000 
60.000 
60,000 
70.000 
40,000 
48.000 
6,000 
7,200 


June. 


Total. 


$160,000 
50,000 
40,000 
90,000 
70,000 
60,000 


5,000 


243,000 


460,200 


475,000 


$300,0^0 

150,000 

160LOOO 

150,000 

140.000 

100.000 

96,000 

15,000 

7,200 


1,178,: 
7901000 


1,90^900 
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Sttvaga  .--- 

Haie4t  Norcross 

$20,000 

$20,000 
40,000 

^,000 

$60,000 
40,000 

ImMiial ... 

Yeflow  Jacket 

CtaeHar-PotoBi 

Xentock 

Crown  Point 

48.000 

48,000 

48,000 

144,000 

OoidHniQ.  M.  &H.  Co 

Empire  Mm  uid  Mining  Co 

Gooldft  CiiiTy r. - 

96,000 

96,000 

192,000 

Total 

164,000 

108,000 

164,000 

• 

436,000 
90.000 

Pint  quarter  1866 

Total  rinee  Janaary,  1866 

506,000 

The  aggregate  yield  of  the  Comstock  lode  since  its  opening  has  been  so  fally 
fi{>oken  of  in  the  {)reliminaTy  report,  that  I  shall  here  confine  myself  chiefly  to  a 
oomparison  of  the  operations  of  1866  with  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year. 

Although  the  first  table  does  not  show  the  entire  yield  of  the  mines  for  1866, 
which  reached,  as  shown  elsewhere,  the  sum  of  $14,167,071,  it  will  answer  as  a 
basis  for  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  profits  of  mining  enterprises  in  this  district 
for  the  year,  inasmuch  as  mines  owned  by  private  companies,  the  returns  of  which 
are  not  madepublic,  are  generally  worked  only  while  they  prove  profitable,  or  at 
any  rate  yield  sufficient  bullion  to  cover  the  actual  expenses  of  their  development. 

By  striking  out  of  the  assessment  table  the  items  relative  to  the  Lady  Brian 
and  Daney  mines,  which  are  not  on  the  Comstock  lode,  we  have  the  following 
lesolt: 

DividendB  paid  during  1866 $1,794,400  00 

AMessmentspaiddomig  1866 1,2:^,380  00 


Net  profit  for  the  year  1866. 


562,020  00 


Equal  to  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  gross  yield  of  the  mines  under  consideration. 
The  table  shows,  however,  that  out  of  the  11  mines  producing  bullion,  only  seven 
realized  sofficient  over  working  expenses  to  warrant  them  in  distributing  the 
surplus  to  the  stockholders  in  the  form  of  dividends.  These  dividends  show  the 
net  profits  of  the  seven  mines  for  the  year  1866  to  be  the  following  percentage 
of  the  gross  yield.  Gould  and  Gurry  15.5,  Savage  20,  Hale  and  Norcross  29, 
Imperial  19,  £mpire  6.5,  Yellow  Jacket  9,  and  Crown  Point  17. 

The  first  six  months  of  1867  show  a  very  marked  improvement  on  1866;  for 

there  is  not  only  an  actual  decrease  in  the  amount  of  assessments  levied,  but  an 

iacveaee  in  the  number  of  dividend-paying  mines,  a  very  great  advance  on  the 

.  ptodnction  of  bullion,  and  a  really  gratifying  improvement  in  the  percentage  of 

profit  on  the  gross  operations. 

From  the  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  during  this  period  dividends  were  dis- 
tnbvted  to  the  amount  of  $1,968,200,  from  which  deduct  the  assessments  of 
•380,280,  and  there  remains  $1,587,9^0  as  the  net  profit  on  $7,064,653,  or  about 
22  per  cent.,  against  five  per  cent,  for  the  year  1866.  This  result  is  due  to  many 
causee,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  freedom  from  litigation,  final  settlement 
of  conflicting  interests,  reduced  cost  of  milling,  and  small  expenditures  for  neces- 
sary outside  improvements.  In  1866  the  latter  item  was  unusually  heavy.  To 
sndi  caoBes  as  these  may  we  look  for  the  improved  financial  condition  of  mining 
interests  on  the  Comstock  lode. 

The  aotnal  profits  on  the  capital  invested  in  our  mines  is  a  difficult  question 
to  approach,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  so  many  uncertain  and  fluctuating  conditionSy 
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Detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  prodv/^tion,  dgc, — Continued. 


SUMMABY. 

Salaries $7,0»  76 

Office  axpeniei 143  55 

Hatorialfl 511  35 

Team  expensoa 401  65 

Personal  property ^ 1,243  94 

Total 9,331  25 

HOISTING. 
HOimirO  DEPARTMENT. 

Xateriali  comnmed : 

9,665  pounds  tallow $S96  78 

44  pounds  machine  oil k....  11  OO 

36  pounds  sulphur 18  00 

GO  pounds  spun  yam 94  00 

133  pounds  white  lead 35  25 

98vardsduck 131  35 

19brooms- 20  00 

Rope  and  freight 2,053  69 

Hardware 1,119  00 

Total 3,707  07 

Lights:  ■ 

306  gallons  coal  on $366  75 

13  dozen  chimnejrs 63  29 

12reflectors 48  87 

17  dozen  wicks. 14  26 

8  gross  matches 19  40 

Total 512  57 

Cars,  cages,  &e. : 

1,838  ponndu  iron  for  ears. $2:27  50 

947  pounds  nuts 60  68 

653bolts 187  76 

53  gross  screws 138  27 

3,303  pounds  iron  for  cages 462  42 

811  pounds  steel  for  cages 150  ?a 

1,020  bushels  charcoal 396  60 

2,046  pounds  stone  coal 132  11 

61  pounds  borax 27  80 

Total 1,723  47 

Personal  property : 

9  yards  matting $13  50 

15  lamps 86  00 

24  fire-buckets 17  00 

Iclock 25  00 

1  set  stocks  and  dies 15  00 

Total 156  50 

Labor:  — = 

Brakeman,  l,415i  days $6,186  00 

Blacksmith,  665 days 2,810  00 

Carman,  730i  days 3,176  00 

Pitman,  1,078^  days 4,314  00 

Total 16,486  00 

Ontside  works:  ====== 

7.500  feet  timber $210  00 

nOiorels 34  00 

12  pick  handles-. 5  50 

9sledges ji. $10  00 

Laborers,  5851  days 2,342  83 

Total 2,602  33 

Total  hoisting  department $25, 187  94 


ENGINE  DEPARTMENT. 

Materials  consumed : 

1,916^  cords  wood .- $06,770  16 

93  gallons  lard  oil 295  95 

103  pounds  rubber  packing 179  13 

31  pounds  hemp  packing 14  75 

316  pounds  soap  and  soda 95  95 

38  gallons  oil  and  turps 8  23 

6  pounds  sponges SO  73 

Igallonyamish -.  8  OO 

Sundries 3  00 

Total 97,355  93 

Auxiliary : 

Water,  1  year $2,767  50 

Hardware 701  03 

171  flies 117  00 

Total 3,SBS  5S 

Pump: 

Foundry  bill,  pump,  &e $1,565  96 

77feetpipe 462  00 

362^  pounds  pump  leather 130  87 

2hidtfS 8  00 

Total 9,166  83 

Repairs: 

Mason  work $101  05 

Machine  work 940  63 

Freight 238  30 

Foundry  bill 1,437  25 

Boiler  work 868  80 

Total 3.580  03 

Labor : 

Engineers,  756^  days $4,673  00 

Wood  passer,  365  days 1,460  00 

Pumpman,  365  days 8;  190  00 

Total....'. 8,323  00 


SUMMARY. 

Hoiiting  department:  *^ 

Materials  consumed $3^707  07 

Lights 512  57 

Cars,  cages,  &c 1,723  47 

Personal  property 156  50 

Labor 16,4U6  00 

Otttsideworks ^ 2;602  33 

Total 95,187  94 


Engine  department : 

Materials  consumed $37,: 

Auxiliary  expenses 3,565  53 

Pump 9.166  83 

Repairs ^900  03 

Labor 8.333  00 

Total 45,QU  31 

Total  hoisting 70,199  25 
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Detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  production,  Sfc, — Gontmned. 


MINIKQ. 

PROSPECTINO  AND  DEAD  WORK. 


PvtM^eeting. 

Materlalf  oonsamed. 

Labor. 

• 

" 

I«ocation. 

Feet 

run. 

Timber. 

Lagging. 

Miners. 

Carpenters. 

Same  of  drift. 

1 

i 

a 

1 

s 

1 

1 

• 

• 

1 

1 

1 

t 

o 

400fl]ot  

450 
865 

""'2ii 

'*"26i 

10,770 
20,760 

5.060 
47,040 

6,265 
37.500 

9,000 

$368  45 
726  60 
1T7  10 

1, 646  4U 
219  27 

1,312  50 
315  00 

1,257 

2,422 
591 

3.920 
728 
352 

1.050 

$351  40 
484  40 
118  20 
784  00 
145  60 
62  20 
210  00 

21 
41 
10 
94 
12 
85 
18 

$105  00 
205  00 

50  00 
470  00 

60  00 
425  00 

90  00 

S35fM>t 

1,038 

1,153 

312 

420 

30 

$4,153  00 
1,008  00 
4,608  00 
1,248  00 
1  680  00 
120  00 

D© 

TOO  foot 

960 

Do 

JncHne  -.-»-»  » 

125 

378 

TBOfoofe 

Totnh 

2,798 

472 

136, 395|4. 7fiS  32 

10.320 

2,055  80 

3,204 

12,816  OO!  Qf^l 

1.405  00 

$31.  MS  12 

• 

DEAD  WORK. 

Wnrk  Anni 

• 

ICaterials  consumed. 

Labw. 

Timber. 

Lagging. 

Miners. 

Carpenters. 

Ckaraeter. 

Location. 

•a 

1 

■U 

1 

• 

< 

1 

«i 

•1 

1 

«i 

1 

& 

BedBftbering 

Ttaktt^lHnat 

Vein 

700  foot... 
Incline.... 
535  foot... 
Yflin 

10.000 
5,000 
6,200 
3,600 

$330  00 
175  00 
217  00 
126  00 

1,170 
830 

$234  00 
166  00 

125 
53 

108 
50 

48U 

$500  00 

212  00 

432  00 

200  00 

1,920  00 

26 

$156  00 

$156  00 
400  00 

'■■'1'"'' "HI  .......... 

I>o 

I>o 

868  00 

pmiiir  in 

3,264  00 

W  •■■■■■B    <■>••......•>> 

Totals 

24,800 

868  00 

2,000 

400  00 

816 

3,264  00 

26 

156  00 

PKOSPEcnNO— additiokal  expenses. 

Jfalerials  eonsomed : 

968  boxes  candles $1,474  00 

87  gallons  Inbricating  ott 189  20 

1,070  boshels  charcoal 353  26 

8  ken  powder 49  00 

*    875foetftue 25  50 

5  eets  car  whe«i]s i  162  50 

186  pick  bandies 116  25 

36  sledge  handles 18  00 

'IV>tal 2,387  71 

57ehoTaIs $114  00 

Ssledges 45  00 

2dptSs.old 14  00 

SBO  poands  steel  for  picks 80  00 

Total 253  00 

Carnwn,  961  days $3,924  00 

Blacksmiths,  285  days 1,710  00 

Total 5,634  00 

cfllafy: 

3  casks $10  50 

iSmbberooaU 106  00 

131  90 

Total 250  40 


PROSPECTINO— Gontinned. 


Contracts : 


Contractor. 


E.  D.  Owens. 
E.  D.  Owens. 

T.Cassins 

E.  D.  Owens. 


Total 


Location. 


400  feet  level. 
700  feet  level. 
780  feet  level. 
780  feet  level. 


Feet 
mn. 


430 
40 
SO 

371 


861 


Amonnt. 


$2,952  00 

192  00 

140  00 

3.230  00 


5,514  00 


Summary  of  prospecting : 

Miners,  3,304  days $13,816  00 

Caroenters,  281  days 1,405  00 

Carmen,  981  days 3,924  00 

BlaeksmiUis,  265  days 1,710  00 

Tunber,  136,395  feet 4.765  32 

Lagging,  10.320  pieces 2.055  80 

Additional  materials 3;  387  71 

Additional  toolit,  d^e 25  COO 

Additional,  aaxUiary...: 1U40 

Total 29,567  23 


Summary  of  dead  work : 

Miners,  816  days $3,264  00 

Carpenters,  26  days 156  00 

Timber,  24,800  feet 868  00 

Lagging,  2.000  pieces 400  00 


Total. 


4,688  00 
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Detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  production,  Sfc, — ^Continaed. 


PROSPKCTIKO— Oontinaad. 


Oon  tracts : 

861  feet  ranning 


$5,514  00 


Total  proflpocting  and  dead  work.  $39, 769  83 


KXTRACTINO  ORES. 

Materials  consumed : 

511,813  feet  timber $14,338  76 

536  boxes  candles 2,969  87 

eaikegvnalls 906  93 

81  gallons  lubricating  oil 179  60 

1,121  bushels  charcoal 398  35 

5,830  pounds  iron  taoks 727  50 

4.600  pounds  turntable 539  00 

3,113i  pounds  ears 367  15 

40  gross  screws 90  00 

10  sets  car  wheels 300  00 

2  sets  incline  wheeUi 130  00 

Tbrooms 7  00 

Total 20,838  05 

Tools,  Ac: 

115  shovel! $175  30 

16sledg«a 9L  13 

16axe8 33  50 

19saws 75  75 

16hoe8 16  21 

7  wheelbarrows 6S  50 

454  tool  handles 276  50 

470  pounds  steel  for  picks 130  00 

Total 850  89 

Labor : 

Mtaiers,  14.938i  davs $59,852  00 

Head  miners,  614  days 3,635  50 

Carmen,  1,963  days 7,853  00 

Carpenters,  838  days 4,463  50 

Blacksmiths,  336  days 1,357  00 

Foremon,  365 days 8,339  00 

Total 79,379  00 

Summary  extracting  ore  t 

Materials $30,938  05 

Tools 850  89 

Labor 79,379  00 

Total 101,167  94 

Mining  recapitulation : 

Extracting  ore $101,167  94 

Prospecting 29,567  23 

Contracts 5,514  00 

Deadwork 4,688  00 

Total 140,937  17 

DiPROYEMENTS. 

FAIR  SHAFT. 

Real  estate: 

16  lots  and  expenses $1,970  50 

Istable 70  00 

1  tract  and  expenses 2,258  50 

Closing  F  street. 100  00 

Moving  dwelling 85  00 

Total 4,484  00 

Materials   consumed: 

127,015 feet  timber $3,806  46 

15ikegBnail» 206  50 

11  grostfscrews 31  55 

1  cord  wood 14  00 

1  box  candles 550 

llii  bushels  charcoal 40  33 

2, ''U  pounds  Iron 327  90 

201  i  pounds  nuts,  &c 47  60 

3  kofra  powder ..  .1 21  00 

300feetfti8e 8  50 


FAIR  SRArr— Continued. 

Materials  consumed: 

1  gallon  boiled  oU $S  50 

1  quire  emery  paper 150 

1,750  bricks,  Ac 48  00 

43i  pounds  packing 48  06 

30  pounds  white  lead 7  00 

Chalk  and  Une 3  00 

Stationery S3  00 

Total 4,638  39 

Materials  on  hand : 

8whidowB $44  00 

103bolt» 39  66 

12  coach  screws 3  84 

30  tool  handles 15  50 

20  feet  belting 19  80 

3  brooms 3  00 

7pairshinges 13  15 

8  locks  and  latohet 8  50 

Rope 947  73 

483  pieces  pipe  and  Joints 189  88 

1  iron  tuyere 8  50 

Total 1,893  31 

Engine  adiunets : 

Sroels $236  00 

1  pump 135  00 

Boxes,  collars,  Ac 59  70 

1  valve 9  00 

eflanges,^ 7  85 

8  cocks 38  00 

Isteamstop 3  50 

1  oil  cup 10  00 

Total S34  45 

Labor: 

Foreman,  36  days $816  00 

Machhdst,  16i  days 99  00 

Masons.6days 34  50 

Blacksmiths,  54  days 872  00 

Carpenters,  864i  days 1,330  75 

Miners,  83days 388  00 

Laborers,  367f  days 1.471  00 

Total 3,751  85 

Contractor $300  00 

Materials  used: 

1  grindstone $37  IS 

1  shaft  hook 30  00 

1  set  beUows,  Ac ^     100  00 

7  wheelbarrows 108  00 

2  sets  car  wheels 60  00 

1  hoistingoask 8  00 

1  can .■ 1  25 

31ant«ms 6  50 

14  pieces  ftamitnre 60  95 

Total 405  la 

Tools,  &c: 

20shovels $40  00 

33picks 188  50 

4  sledges 17  00 

4  axes iO  «> 

14  durable  tools 53  83 

2saws 11  25 

85  flies 17  75 

1  paint  brush 8  50 

53  assorted  brushes 80  00 

186  pounds  steel 46  50 

Total 341  63 

Incidental  expenses : 

Hauling $107  50 

Advertising 4  00 

Total Ill  50 
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Detailed  atatement  of  the  cast  of  production,  ifc, — Gontiuned. 


FAIR  snAFT— Oontiniied. 


Raalettate H^M  00 

Katerlali  eoiunini«d 4,638  39 

Materiate  on  hand 1,299  31 

534  35 


Engtne  a^Hinets. 

Labor 3,751  35 

Gontraelor 

Ifateriab  Qjwd 

TooU,&o 

Iheldental  ezpeniM 


300  00 
405  13 
341  63 
111  50 


Total 15,859  65 


MZSCXLZJkirKOUS. 

B««l«ttate: 

Snperlnteodent's  realdanee $1, 060  00 

Bepairingditto 97104 


Total 1,321  04 


Ore  boiue: 

S91700  feet  timber $794  50 

19,000  ihinglM 167  00 

ekegiDoilB 84  00 

630 poonda Iron  chateg... 9130 


Total 1,136  80 


CSarpenters,  45  days $225  00 

Blaekimltlui,  igdayi 114  00 

Laborers,  20  days 80  00 


Sealefi 


Total. 


419  00 


6^000  feet  timber $168  00 

1,910  pounds  iron 130  60 

iofakegspikei 4  00 

3grottBcrews 20  00 

S4  coach  serews 7  20 


Total 

Labor: 

Carpenters,  15  days . 
Blacksmiths,  8  days. 
I«aborars,  24  days . . . 


329  80 


$75  00 
48  00 
96  00 


Total t. 


219  00 


Freiffat.... 
SoBdiieB.. 

Total. 


$71  01 
20  00 


91  01 


SanmavT  of  Improrements : 

Falrshaft $15,859  65 

Bealestate 1,321  04 

OrehoQse 1,555  80 

639  81 


Total  improvements 19,376  30 


RELATIVE. 
CLABSmCATION. 

Weighing: 

Bealeeards $99  00 

Ibcgolating  scales 7  50 

Cash  paid  for  weighing 3  36 

Overman,  396  days 1,608  00 

ICaeadamising 96  00 

Total 1,813  86 

By  receipt  for  weighing ...         47  28 


eantpUng: 

lOcOTds  wood 

6ywdso0cloth... 
Twine,  paper,  &c. 
M  sample  bags — 


$1,766  08 


130  00 

900 

34  25 

500 


CLASSZncAnON Continned. 

Tools: 

3shoveIs $6  00 

Sbrooms 2  00 

3brashes 4  85 

Incidental  expenses: 

Assaying 2,306  00 


Total  weighing  and  sampling. 


AnzIUary  expenses : 

Surveying 

Hauling 

Premium  on  .coin 

Assaytaig  bullion $8,827  69 

LesscUpa '605  90 


$2, 496  50 
4,262  58 

$500  00 

134  25 

2,013  01 

8,221  79 


Total 10,868  05 


Taxes : 

Federal  bnUion 

State  bullion 

City  bullion 

State  and  county  property 

City  property 

Federal  license 


$7,239  83 

3;  169  70 

203  20 

1,033  62 

346  43 

750 


T4)tal 11,010  28 


Contingent  expenses : 
Law  expenses,  fees,  &c 

Maps 

Hlsoellaneous 

Subscriptions 

Medical  attendance 

Oraiuity  to  lira.  Farge. 
Brandy  and  whiskey... 


$250  00 

55  00 

51  80 

250  00 

133  00 

387  00 

53  50 


Total. 


Summarv: 

Weighing  and  sampling. 

Auxiliary  expenses 

Taxes 

Contingent  expenses  — 


1,180  30 


$4,262  58 

10.868  05 

11,010  28 

1,180  30 


Total  relative  expenses 27,321  21 


TOTAL& 

RICAPITULATIOff. 

Managerial  cost 

Hoisting  expenses : 

Hoisting  department '.  .$25, 187  94 

Engine 45,011  31 

Mining  expenses : 

Prospecting 29,081  23 

Contracts 5,514  00 


Dead  work 4,688  00 

Extracting  ore 101,167  94 

Improvements— cost : 

Fair  shaft,  total  expenses. .  15, 859  65 

Real  estate  purchased 1, 331  04 

Ore  house  and  scales 2,195  61 


Relative  expenses : 

Weighixig  and  sampling 4, 262  58 

Auxiliary  expenses 10,868  05 

Taxes 11,010  28 

Contingent  expenses 1,180  30 


$9,33125 

70, 199  25 

34,595  23 
105,855  94 

19, 376  30 


27,321  21 


Total  cost  of  production 266,679  18 
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Bullion  Pkoduct  of  the  Comstock  Lobe. — The  foregoing  tables,  from  tbe 
Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review,  show  the  bullion  prodnct  of  the  lead- 
ing claims  on  the  Gomstock  lode  durinfi^  the  year  1867,  as  compared  with  1866. 
The  bullion  product  of  the  Yellow  Jacket  claim  has  been  estimated  for  the  last 
six  months  of  1867.  The  total  prodnct  of  the  Gomstook  lode  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1867,  is  estimated  by  the  most  reliable  authorities  at  $17,500,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  other  districts  in  Nevada  have  yielded  during  the  same  period 
$2,500,000,  making  the  total  product  of  Nevada  for  the  calendar  year  1867, 
$20,000,000.  The  average  percentage  of  gold  and  silver  is  shown  in  table  2,  on 
the  workings  of  the  Hale  and  Norcross,  being  about  66  per  cent,  silver,  and  34 
per  cent.  gold.     In  the  outside  di^trict«  the  proportion  of  gold  is  considerably  less. 

Assay  Offices,  &c. — ^There  are  four  assay  offices  in  Virginia  and  three  in 
Gold  Hill ;  some  few  of  the  mining  companies  assay  their  own  bullion. 

The  amalgam  is  usually  retorted  at  the  milt  and  delivered  to  the  aseayer  in 
the  form  of  "  crude  bullion."  After  melting  and  refining  it  is  assayed  by  tbe 
ordinary  process  of  cupellation  with  lead,  the  accuracy  of  these  assays  being 
(Checked  from  time  to  time  by  the  humid  method. 

The  charge  on  bullion  for  transportation  to  San  Francisco  is  one  per  cent.,  and 
on  coin  from  San  Francisco  to  Virginia  one  and  one-eighth  per  cent.,  the  latter 
being  somewhat  the  highest,  to  cover  the  extra  risks  of  loss  and  robbery. 


STAGE  ROUTES  CENTBING  AT  OB  PASSING  THBOUGH  YIBGDOA  OITT. 

Route  No.  1.  Virginia  to  Sacramento,  via  the  Central  Pacific  BaUroad,  with 
which  it  connects  at  Cisco  depot.  Two  coaches  daily  each  way.  Faro,  including 
railroad  charges,  from  Virginia  to  Sacramento,  $20 ;  from  Sacramento  to  Vir- 
ginia, $25.  This  route  crosses  the  Sierra  by  the  Donner  Lake  Pass,  the  one 
selected  by  the  0.  P.  R.  R.  The  fall  of  snow  during  the  winter  is  very  heavy, 
and  sleighs  run  from  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  to  within  30  miles  of  Vii^inia. 
During  the  winter  of  1866  and  1867  they  ran  for  a  short  time  into  Virginia 
without  changing. 

Route  No.  2.  Virginia  to  SacramentOy  via  PlacennUe  and  the  Sacramento 
VdUey  raUroad,  passing  through  Gold  Hill,  Silver  City,  Empire,  Carson,  and 
Genoa,  connecting  with  the  railroad  at  Shingle  Springs.  One  coach  daily  each 
way.  This  route  crosses  the  Sierras  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tahoe.  Snow 
on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  heavy.  During  the  severest  portion  of  the 
winter  sleighs  run  from  the  summit  neai'ly  down  to  Carson  valley.  Before  the 
construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  nearly  the  entire  freighting  business 
between  California  and  Nevada  passed  over  this  route.  At  the  present  time  the 
Donner  Lake  road  takes  probably  three-fourths,  and  will  gradually  secure  the 
balance  as  the  railroad  approaches  Virginia. 

Route  No.  3.  Overland  routCyfrom  the  Atlantic  to  tJie  Pacific  States,  passes 
through  Virginia,  one  coach  arriving  and  departing  daily.  Passengers  com- 
plete the  journey  to  Sacramento  by  either  of  the  two  previously  mentioned  routes. 
Fare  to  Austin  from  Virginia,  about  $15 ;  to  Salt  Lake,  $70 ;  to  the  eastern  rail- 
road terminus,  $100. 

Route  No.  4.  Virginia  to  Carson,  passing  through  Gold  Hill,  Silver  City, 
and  Empire,  one  coach  each  way  daily. 

Route  No.  5.  Virginia  to  Dayton,  passing  through  Gold  Hil  and  Silver  Citr, 
one  coach  each  way  daily. 

Route  No.  6.  Virginia  io  Washoe  and  Ophir,  one  coach  each  way  daily. 

Route  No.  7.  Virginia  to  Idaho  Territory,  passing  through  the  Humboldt 
county  settlements,  one  coach  each  way  every  other  day.  I'his  line  connects 
with  the  stages  on  route  No.  1,  at  Hunter's  crossing  of  the  Truckee  river,  about 
24  mUes  from  Virginia. 
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Route  No.  8.  .FastfreigJUy  via  Donner  Lake  and  the  C.  P,  E.  JR.,  one  coach 
each  way  daily.  Brings  perishable  freight  to  Nevada,  carrying  passengers  only 
from  Nevada  to  California,  the  amount  of  return  freight  being  small. 

Route  No.  9.  Fast  freight,  via  FlacerviUe  and  the  Sacramento  VaUetf  railroadj 
detsdls  the  same  as  route  No.  8. 

Route  No.  10.  Fast  freight  to  Bdmont,  in  Central  Nevada,  via  Attstin,  one 
coach  each  way  weekly.    Carries  freight  and  passengers  both  ways. 

Route  No.  11.  Fast  freight  to  Belmont,  one  coach  twice  a  week  each  way, 
carrying  passengers  and  freight  n 


STAGE  LINES  CENTRING  AT  CARSON  CITY. 

Route  No.  1.  Carson  to  Daytony  via  Empire,  one  coach  each  way  daily. 

Route  No.  2.  Carson  to  Washoe,  via  Franktoton  and  Ophir,  one  coach  each 
way  daily. 

Route  No.  3.  Carson  to  Aurora,  via  Genoa  and  Wellingtons  station,  one 
coach  each  way  every  other  day.  The  mines  at  Pinegrove  lie  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Wellington's.  At  Genoa  this  route  connects  with  stages  for  Silver 
mountain  and  Markleeville,  and  at  Aurora  with  stages  for  Blind  Springs,  Fort 
Independence,  Kearsarge,  and  Owen's  River  valley. 

The  majority  of  these  routes  have  been  established  for  several  years,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  postal  routes,  usually  receive  government 
aid,  in  the  form  of  subsidies  for  carrying  the  United  States  mails.  But  few  of 
them,  especially  those  operating  between  distant  settlements  and  through  thinly 
8et4;led  countries,  could  exist  without  such  assistance.  Though  suffering  less 
severely  from  Indian  depredations  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains  than  on 
the  eastern  slope,  these  lines  of  travel,  in  some  instances,  absolutely  require  the 
presence  of  soldiers  to  make  them  safe  modes  of  communication. 


SECTIOIC   lYIII. 

VIRGINIA  AND  ADJACENT  DISTRICTS-FACILITIES  FOR  OBTAINING  FUEL. 

Coal. — No  coal  deposits  which  are  likely  to  prove  of  permanent  value  have 
been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Virginia.  Considerable  prospecting  has  been 
done  in  the  neighborhood  of  El  Dorado  canon,  a  few  miles  from  Dayton,  where 
inferior  lignite  is  found  associated  with  triassic  (?)  limestones  and  shales,  and  at 
Crystal  Feak,  on  the  Trackee  river,  near  the  California  State  line,  where  lustrous 
black  lignite  is  found  in  small  quantities,  in  recent  geological  deposits.  In  the 
Pahnyxa  mountains,  a  few  miles  from  Como,  a  small  vein  of  lignite  is  also  found, 
but  none  of  these  localities  can  be  relied  upon  for  a  supply  sufficient  to  warrant 
an  outlay  of  capital.  Many  other  points  have  been  located  as  coal  lands,  with- 
out any  foundation  whatever,  the  deceptive  appearance  of  some  metamorphic  or 
igneous  rocks  having  misled  persons  ignorant  of  geological  formations  into  costly 
and  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  money.* 

The  entire  district  is  dependent  on  wood  for  fuel.  When  the  Ihines  on  the 
Comstock  lode  were  first  oiscovered,  the  surrounding  mountains  were  covered 
-with  a  scanty  growth  of  scmbby  pines,  (known  as  the  piuon  or  pinenut,)  and  a 
variety  of  juniper,  generally  called  cedar.  This  supply  has  been  entirely  exhausted, 
the  nearest  remaining  timber  of  these  kinds  coming  to  the  market  from  the  mountains 
east  and  soath  of  Dayton,  and  north  of  Virginia,  both  localities  about  12  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  place  of  consumption.  Even  at  these  points  the  amount  easily  acces- 
sible is  rapicQy  diminishing.     The  rugged  character  of  the  mountains  compels 

"^  See  article  on  coal  deposits  of  Nevada,  section  2,  page  312. 
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fke  lumbermen  to  pack  the  wood  on  mules,  frequently  two  or  three  miles  to 
places  which  are  accessible  to  wagons.  This  and  the  distance  from  market 
make  the  price  high,  ranging  from  $14  to  $16  per  cord.  The  pinon  is  considered 
the  most  valuable  firewood,  being  a  hard,  resinous,  fine-grained  variety,  growing" 
from  10  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  commands  about  S2  per  cord  more  than  the 
cedar.  The  whole  district  will  ere  long  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  practically 
inexhaustible  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  Even  now  large  quantities  of  fire- 
wood are  brought  fix)m  this  source,  though  the  fuel  is  considered  inferior  to  the 
pinon.  There  are  many  mills  working  ore  fi*om  the  Comstock  mines,  located  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierras,  and  the  teams  hauling  ore  to  these  points  bring  return 
loads  of  firewood  or  lumber.  Large  quantities  are  floated  do^vn  the  Carson  river 
yearly,  a  distance  of  60  to  100  hundred  miles  frx)m  the  forests  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  river  to  Empire  City,  in  Eagle  valley,  and  are  shipped  from  that  point  to 
the  mines  and  mills.  The  vicinity  of  Carson,  Washoe  valley  and  Galena  also 
yield  an  abundant  supply,  but  a  wagon  freight  of  12  to  18  miles  keeps  the  price 
at  about  the  figures  mentioned. 

Consumption  of  Firewood  and  Lumber. — ^The  following  table  shows 
approximately  the  daily  consumption  of  firewood  in  the  district : 

Cords. 

By  hoisting  works  on  mines 70 

By  mills  crusbing  ores 378 

For  domestic  use 120 

Tbtal 56» 


The  average  cost  of  this  firewood  will  be  about  $10  per  cord  or  $5,680  per 
day,  giving  a  yearly  total  of  over  $2,000,000.  Of  this  sum  at  least  60  per  cent. 
is  paid  for  hauling  to  the  place  of  consumption. 

The  consumption  of  lumber  and  mining  timbers  in  the  district  will  reach  some- 
where near  25,000,000  feet,  (board  measure,)  of  which  about  17,900,000  feet  are 
«ised  in  and  around  the  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode.  The  total  annual  valae 
of  this  branch  of  business  will  not  fall  far  short  of  $800,000  per  annum. 

Other  Mineral  Deposits. — ^The  mining  district  under  consideration  may 
be  called  exclusively  a  silver  region,  its  other  mineral  deposits  being  relatively 
of  small  value. 

Gold  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  many  of  the  ravines  along  the  foot  hiDs  of 
the  Sierras,  and  Gold  canon  was  worked  as  a  placer  mine  before  the  discovery 
of  silver ;  but  both  of  these  operations  have  been  discontinued  for  some  years. 

Copper  Ores  are  found  in  many  localities,  both  east  and  west  of  Carson,  but 
the  diflSculty  of  making  copper  mining  remunerative  in  Nevada,  with  the  existing 
high  rates  of  labor,  transportation,  and  supplies  have  prevented  their  development. 

Iron  Ores  ai*e  abundant  in  the  mountains  southwest  of  American  Flat,  and 
about  four  miles  south  of  Virginia,  but  they  are  unfavorably  situated  for  working, 
and  not  likely  to  bo  of  value. 

Lead  Ores  containing  a  considerable  percentage  of  silver  occur  frequently 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Galena,  in  Washoe  county.  The  mines  have  been  opened 
to  some  extent,  passing  into  the  hands  of  several  different  parties,  who  have  failed 
to  work  them  profitaHy,  though  admirably  situated  al  regards  both  water  power 
for  concentration  and  fuel  for  smelting.  The  galena  is  associated  with  condde- 
Table  quantities  of  mispickel,  which  renders  careful  sorting  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  marketable  lead,  but  the  manner  of  the  association  is  such  that 
no  difficulty  need  arise  on  this  account. 

Plumbago  of  inferior  quality  is. found  extensively  in  the  mountains  east  of 
tlie  CJarson  river,  a  few  miles  from  Empire,  but  has  never  been  utilized.  It  also 
occurs  between  Virginia  and  Washoe,  in  the  Washoe  mountains,  and  at  one  time 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles. 

>   Sulphur  occurs  at  the  Steamboat  Springs,  condensed  in  the  earth  £com  the 
rising  vapors,  but  not  in  any  large  quantity. 
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Limestone  of  fine  quality  is  plenty  in  the  mountains  east  and  south  of  Virginia. 

Number  op  MiNiNa  Locations  Claimed  and  Opened. — ^The  number  of 
mining  claims  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  mining  recorders  of  Virginia  and 
Gold  Hill  does  not  fall  far  short  of  5,000.  If  to  these  are  added  other  claims 
throughout  the  district  under  consideration,  the  number  will  not  fall  far  short  of 
8,000.  When  we  compare  this  number  with  the  claims  on  which  work  is  being 
done  at  the  present  time,  (probably  not  more  than  50)  we  begin  to  realize  the 
character  of  the  wild  mining  fever  which  raged  here  fix)m  1860  to  1863.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  claims  at  present  lying  untouched  are 
worthless.  Many  of  them  developed  ore,  but  too  low  in  quality  to  pay  a  profit 
at  the  time  they  were  abandoned.  Still  all  the  claims  which  may  ^t  any  time 
in  the  future  become  valuable  will  not  exceed  a  few  hundred,  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  8,000  locations  having  no  foundation  whatever,  and  many  of  which  could 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  even  by  the  locators  themselves. 

COST   OF    MATERIALS. 

The  following  table  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration.  The  few  artictes 
used  in  the  mines  not  occurring  in  this  table  are  added  at  the  end,  the  average 
price  being  derived  from  the  same  source : 

Materials  consumed  at  the  Gould  Sf  Curry  mill  during  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1866. 


Articles. 


Wood,  cords 

Lumber,  feet.. 

Shingles 

Charcoal,  bushels 

Iron,  pounds 

Oaspipo,  pounds 

Castings,  pounds 

Rivets,  nuts,  &c,  pounds 

Steel,  pounds 

Copper,  pounds 

Babbit  metal,  pounds , 

Noila,  pounds Jk 

Zinc,  pounds 

Turpentine,  gallons 

Belting,  pounds 

Backing,  pounds 

Bope,  pounds 

Hose,  pounds 

Sulphate  of  copper,  pounds 

Salt,^nnds 

Lard  oil,  gallons 

Kerofleaa  oil,  gallons 

Linseed  oiJ,  gallons 

Qtticksilyer,  fl  asks 

Cut  bolts,  pounds «. 

Screens,  pounds 

Candles,  pounds 

Axes  and  handles 

Picks 

Shovels , 

Feed,  sacks ■ 

Hav,  bales , 

Axle  grease , 

Copper  rivets,  pounds 

Tallow,  pounds 

Aioohol,  gallons 

Brooms 

Oakum,  pounds , 

Sledge  handles 

Lamp  chimneys , 

Hoes 

White  and  red  lead 

Blankets 

Leather 

Stone  coal 

Water 


Quantity. 


Sundriea' 

Ifinlng  timbers. 

Hay 

Barley 


11,442 

172, 857 

21,500 

5,848 

12,639 

450 

395,099 

853 

1,253 

178 

262 

3,832 

172 

25 

2,8^ 

494 

393 

136 

87.353 

345,668 

1,360 

985 

40 

675 

923 

743 

2,980 

71 

42 

239 

487 

196 

116 

280 

10.863 

15 

189 

126 

157 

531 

76 

1,241 

43 

675 

9,751 


Cost. 


$168,830  00 

3,125  00 

185  00 

1,659  00 

1,698  00 

256  00 

33,880  00 

175  00 

315  00 

142  00 

120  00 

417  00 

42  00 

72  00 

2,192  00 

497  00 

96  00 

97  00 
17,586  00 
10. 943  00 

2, 487  CO 

1,615  00 

99  m 

35, 013  00 

214  00 

633  00 

819  00 

67  00 

20  00 

231  00 

2,087  00 

1,120  00 

58  00 

280  00 

1,361  00 

60  00 

147  00 

46  00 

77  00 

174  00 

71  00 

242  00 

347  00 

246  00 

714  00 

6.835  00 

3,833  00 


Average  price. 


(peril). 


$14  72 
42  40 
8  60 
28 
13* 
57* 
8* 
90 
25 
80 
46 
11 
25 
300 


1  00 
25 


20 

3 

83 

64 


2  47 

51  89 

23 

lto.75 

27i 


1  39 


50 
1  00 

m 

4  00 
77 
32 
50 
32 

1  00 
20 

8  00 
42* 
(per  ton)  ..150  00 


$28  to  ^  per  M  feet. 

$37  50  per  ton. 

4*  per  pound. 
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PoPiTLATiON  OF  TowNS. — In  the  absence  of  census  tables  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  give  accurate  information  on  this  bead.  The  population  of  the  differ- 
ent towns  may  be  estimated  at  about  the  following  figures,  which  will  probably 
be  found  rather  over  than  under  the  mark: 

Virginia,  Gold  HiU  and  Silver  City 12, 000 

Carson 1,  000 

Washoe 1, 000 

Dayton , 1, 000 

Empire. 500 

The  entire  district  under  consideration 20, 000 

Of  this  number  about  1,500  are  employed  directly  in  the  mines,  and  about 
1,200  in  the  various  mills,  the  remainder,  whether  engaged  in  farming,  lumber- 
ing or  in  trade,  being  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  mining  interest  for  their 
support.  Were  it  not  for  its  mining  attractions,  the  district  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  remained  the  desert  it  was  in  1859,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Corn- 
stock.  Previous  to  that  time  it  supported  only  a  scanty  population,  who  made 
a  livelihood  out  of  the  annual  emigration  over  the  plains. 

Peice  of  Labor. — ^Miners  receive  horn  $3  50  to  $4  per  diem,  and  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  brakemen  and  engineers,  from  $5  to  $8.  Mill  hands  earn 
from  $3  to  $5,  according  to  the  responsibility  of  their  positions. 

Mode  and  Cost  of  Living. — ^The  following  list  of  prices  current  for  articles 
of  domestic  consumption  is  taken  from  the  daily  papers : 


Flour,  per  100  pounds |6  00  a$6  50 

California  bacon .:.  25  a      27 

CaUfomia  hams 28  a      30 

Eastern  bacon 20  a     25 

Easternbams 20  a     25 

Butter,  rancb 42ia      50 

Butter,  eastern  firkin 40  a      50 

Green  coffee,  per  pound,  Rio ...  35 

Green  coffee,  per  poand,  Java.  40 

Coffee,  Chajtres,  i  lb.  papers..  50 

Cheese,  new  California,  per  lb. .  25  a      37^ 

Candles,  per  pound 30  a      37j 

Corn-meal,  per  poand 10 

Lard,  California,  per  pound..  .  25  a      30 

Cmsbed  sugar,  per  pound.... «  19  a      25 

Brown  sugar,  per  pound 16  a      20 

Powderedsngar,  per  poand.  ..  25 

Golden  sirup,  per  gallon 1  50  a  2  00 

Tea,. black,  Comet,  per  pound.  1  12  a  1  ~ 

Tea,  ffreen.  Comet,  per  pound.  1  25  a  1 

Tea,  Japanese,  per  pound..  ..  1  00  a  1 

Plug  tobacco 65  a  1  50 

SalC  10-pound  sacks 75 

Salt,  5-pound  sacks 50 


50 
25 


Salt,  3-pound  sacks |0  25 

Whiskey,  Monongahela 5  00  a|6  00 

Whiskey,  Bourbon 4  00  a  6  00 

Whiskey,  quart  bottles 1  25  a  1  50 

Coal  oil,  per  gallon 1  20  a  1  50 

Eggs,  per  dozen 62-( 

Eggs,  per  box  50  dozen 50 

Mackerel,  per  kit 5  00 

Mackerel,  per  barrel 18  00  a20  00 

Trout,  Lake  Tahoe 20  a      25 

Codfish,  per  pound 20  a     25 

Salmon,  salt,  per  pound 20  a     25 

Salmon,  smoked,  per  pound  .      20  a     25 

Salmon,  fresh,  per  pound 25  a      37^ 

Herrings,  fresh,  per  pound  .. 


Herrings,  salt,  per  pound. 

id  . 


25  a 

25 

25 

2ia 
]2ia 

7  a 


Potatoes,  per  poun 
Potatoes,  sweet,  per  pound 

Cabbage,  per  pound 

Green  peas,  per  pound 12^ 

Asparagus,  per  pound 20  a 

Onions,  per  pound 6  a 

Beets,  perpound 4  a 

Turnips,  perpound 4  a 


3 

16 
8 

25 

10 

5 

5 


Even  in  the  towns  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  board  at  restaurants 
or  hotels,  at  rates  varying  from  $8  to  $12  per  week.  Many  mills  are  so  situated 
that  they  are  compelled  to  keep  a  boarding-house  for  the  men  employed,  in  wfaicli 
case  they  are  usually  paid  so  much  a  month  including  their  board.  This  system 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  unsettled  disposition  of  much  of  our  population, 
who,  in  spite  of  oft-repeated  warnings,  are  yet  ready  to  believe  that  every  new 
mining  camp  discovered  is  better  tmui  the  one  in  which  they  are  located,  and 
rush  to  it  accordingly,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  ''big  strike"  ivhich  shall  bring' 
them  wealth  and  comfort  in  a  day»  instead  of  winning  them  by  the  old  well-tried 
rule  of  patient  industry  and  perseverance.  There  are  many  signs,  however,  ef 
improvement  in  this  respect )  but  the  number  of  those  who  have  oome  to  look 
upon  Nevada  as  a  permanent  home  are  very  few,  indeed. 

House  servants  receive  from  $30  to  $40  a  month.  Many  Chinamen  are  employed 
in  this  capacity  at  about  the  same  wages. 
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The  great  majority  of  private  residences  in  this  district  are  built  of  wood. 

Benefits  op  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  Branches. — The  Central 
Pacific  railroad  at  the  nearest  point  will  be  about  20  nules  distant  from  Virginia. 
Even  were  there  no  railroad  connection  between  the  two  points,  we  should  yet 
feel  the  advantage  of  this  great  thoroughfare,  in  more  rapid  and  certain  com- 
mnnication  with  the  seaboard,  and  in  r^uced  rates  of  freight.  But  its  beneiits 
are  likely  to  be  largely  increased  by  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Virginia  to 
a  point  on  the  Truckee  river,  about  26  miles  east  of  the  State  line.  This  line 
hris  been  carefully  surveyed,  its  chief  features  being  enumerated  in  the  following 
abstract : 

Length  of  road  from  the  Savage  mine  in  Virginia  to  the  Truckee  river  and 
Central  Pacific  railroad,  20  miles. 

Total  length  of  road,  22  miles. 

Total  elevation  to  be  ovoiXM>me,  1,996  feet. 

Average  grade  per  mile,  115^^  feet. 

Heaviest  grade  per  mile,  180  feet 

Minimum  curve,  radius,  300  feet.  ' 

Percentage  of  straight  line,  65. 

Total  estmiated  cost,  including  equipment,  &c.,  $1,105,743. 

Total  estimated  revenue  per  annum,  $1,368,320. 

Probable  net  profits,  60  per  cent,  of  gross  revenue. 

This  line  follows  a  hiUside  grade  along  the  Washoe  mountains  to  a  point  ]  J 
miles  north  of  Virginia,  where  it  descends  into  Long  valley,  and  follows  the 
waters  of  that  valley  to  the  Truckee  river.  These  flow  through  smooth  valleys, 
occasionally  interrupted  by  deep  gorges  bounded  on  either  side  by  lofty  precipitous 
bluffs  of  trachyte  or  basalt;  but  in  all  cases  the  bottom  of  the  cafion  is  compara- 
tively smooth,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  a  good  road  with- 
out being  compelled  to  adopt  a  hillside  grade,  except  in  one  instance,  for  about 
1 J  miles.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  a  good  road  can  be  built  for  a  very 
moderate  outlay,  though  the  route  lies  through  very  rough  and  broken  moun- 
tuns. 

A  preliminary  reeonnoigsance  of  this  route  was  made  early  this  spring,  and  the 
detailed  location  has  just  been  completed  with  very  flattering  prospects.  The 
importance  of  the  early  completion  of  this  road  to  the  mining  interest  of  this  dis- 
trict is  almost  beyond  calculation.  Its  efiects  will  be  felt  in  the  reduced  price  of 
fireight  on  general  merchandise,  in  the  reduced  cost  of  firewood  and  limiber,  and 
in  the  possibility  of  working  ores  at  present  valueless  from  their  too  poor  quality. 

At  the  present  time  about  30,000  tons  of  general  merchandise  are  brought  fi'om 
California  to  Nevada  annually  for  consumption  in  this  district,  at  a  cost  ^r  trans- 
poirtation  of  about  $1,800,000.  Through  railroad  communication  with  Sacra- 
mento will  result  in  a  saving  of  upwards  of  $900,000  per  annum,  of  which  about 
19  per  cent  or  $90,000  may  be  credited  to  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  raih'oavl. 

The  road  will  also  make  the  pine  forests  of  the  Sienft  Nevadas  easily  accessible 
from  Virginia,  and  from  this  source  both  lumber  and  firewood  can  be  supplied  to 
Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  at  a  reduction  of  fully  35  per  cent,  on  present  rates.  The 
following  details  of  the  probable  business  of  the  road  are  from  the  report  of  the 
chief  engineer,  J.  E.  James.  The  figm^es  show  the  present  actual  consumption 
in  the  localities  where  the  opening  of  railroad  communication  with  the  Truckee 
river  and  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  would  afiect  thek  price: 

AocordiD^  to  the  estimate  of  parties  likely  to  be  well  informed,  firewood  can  be  delivered 
at  the  Truckee  terminus  of  the  road  at  |3  or  $3  CO  per  cord.  They  propose  to  cut  this  fite- 
-wood  in  the  Sierras  and  float  it  down  the  Truckee  river.  Logs  are  at  present  furnished  to 
£astman*8  saw-mill  (only  a  few  miles  higher  up  the  river)  from  this  source,  showing  the  plan 
to  be  feasible,  and  furnishing  data  on  wmch  to  base  an  estimate.  Supposing,  however,  that 
these  estimates  are  too  low,  and  that  the  price  at  the  terminus  is  $5  per  cord,  your  company 
can  supply  the  entire  demabd  of  Virflnlnia,  Gold  Hill  and  Silver  City  at  $10  per  cord.  In 
"Virginia  and  Gold  UUl  this  would  be  $4  per  cord  less  than  ruling  rates  to  large  consumers, 
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and  t6  or  t7  lees  than  is  nsually  paid  bj  priTate  families,  and  would  oertainlj  control  tlie 
entire  bneiness,  shown  hy  tiae  aacompanjdng  tables  to  be  as  follows : 

For  mills  as  per  schedule,  daily SZSoords. 

Fot  mines  as  per  BchAdule,  dailj....'. 72    " 

For  domestic  use 60    " 


Total 3B5 


M 


The  present  prioe  of  timber  and  lumber  for  mining  purposes  ranges  from  |S8  to  $30  per 
1^000  feet,  board  meosufe. 

In  the  report  of  the  county  assessor  to  the  surreyor  general  of  the  State,  for  1860^  the  oort 
of  deliveriog  logs  and  manufacturing  them  into  lumber  at  Rustell  Si>  Growers  mill,  at  Empire 
City,  is  given  at  $12  per  1«000  feet,  which  is  probably  not  far  from  a  correct  estimate.  These 
logs  are  floated  down  the  Carson  river  a  distance  of  from  60  to  100  miles,  from  the  forests  <of 
Alpine  county,  California.  Lumber  can  be  manufactured  on  the  Truckee  at  rates  equally 
favorable,  thus  enablinff  your  compaqy  to  place  it  in  the  market  at  a  prioe  not  eoeesdiag 
$21  per  1,000  feet.  The  following  condensed  statement  shows  nearly  the  preaent  aoniuu 
consumption : 

Required  by  mines * ]7,910,]00^eot 

Required  by  mills 1W0,000 

Required  for  other  purposes.. 5, 000, 000 


44 
it 


Total 23,830,100 


cc 


We  have  then  the  following  result  per  annum : 

Saving  on  127,800  cords  of  wood,  at  $5 $639, 000 

Saving  on  23,800,000  feet  lumber,  at  $7  per  1,000 166, 600 

Saving  on  30,000  tons  merchandise > 90, 000 

895, 600 

equal  to  $1  50  on  every  ton  of  ore  raised  from  the  minea 
We  again  quote  from  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer : 

The  facilities  afforded  by  the  Truckee  river  will  doubtless  create  an  immense  businesB  in 
the  transportation  of  low-grade  ores  to  that  river  for  reduction  by  water-power.  Competent 
judees  estimate  that  rock  yielding  $12  per  ton  can  be  reduced  with  pront  both  to  nine  and 
mill  by  taking  advantage  of  its  capabihties.  All  persons  at  all  familiar  with  our  mines  ave 
aware  of  the  vast  amount  of  low-grade  oves  now  standing  in  the  Comstock  minea.  We 
believe  that  1,000  tons  of  this  class  of  ore  would  be  extracted  daily  in  a  short  period  aftar  the 
completion  of  the  road,  but  allowing  for  the  gradual  growth  of  the  traffic,  have  based  our 
estimate  on  500  tons  daily  for  the  first  year  of  operations. 

On  a  basis  of  500  tons  daily,  there  would  be  from  this  source  alone  «n  increase 
on  the  annual  production  of  bullion  as  follows :  180,000  tons,  averaging  S15 
per  ton,  $2,700,000  or,  supposing  the  quantity  to  be  increased  to  1,000  tons,  Uie 
amount  would  be  $5,400,000. 

This  bullion  can  be  sefared  to  circulation  in  no  other  way. 

Neither  will  the  advantages  cease  at  this  point.  The  ability  to  vrork'tdS  ores 
to  advantage  will  immediately  enable  many  mines  at  present  lying  idle  to  resauie 
operations,  and  very  materially  lessen  the  annual  assessment  list  Neither  can 
it  be  doubted  that  the  reduced  cost  of  working  will  gradually  cause  the  removal 
of  other  mills  to  the  Truckee.  If  all  the  ores  were  worked  at  that  point  the 
saving  to  the  community  would  amount  to  upwards  of  $1,000,000  per  luinum, 
equal  to  nearly  seven  per  cent,  on  the  gross  yield  per  annum  of  the  Comstock 
lode.  The  minimnm  eost  of  mining  ores  has  probably  been  reached ;  we  innsty 
therefore,  look  to  improvements  in  the  mode  and  cost  of  reduction,  as  an  oflbei 
tojbhe  increased  expenditure  necessary  to  deeper  mining  operations,  if  we  would 
keep  our  net  profits  at  their  present  position. 
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SICTI09    lilt. 

THE   8UTB.0   TUNNEI^ 

One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  connected  with  fhe  mining  interests  of 
the  Pacific  coast  is  the  proposed  Sutro  tannel,  briefly  referred  to  in  prelim- 
inary report. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work,  its  bearing  npon  the  future  yield  of  the  mines 
located  upon  the  Comstock  lode,  and  its  probable  influence  in  demonstrating  the 
continuity  of  mineral  lodes  in  depth,  in  other  parts  of  our  territory,  where  the 
conditions  may  be  similar,  have  been  set  forth  in  various  reports  upon  the  subject. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  Francisco,  a  body  composed  of  highly  intel- 
ligent men,  some  time  since  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
pfopoeed  tunnel,  as  being  a  work  beneficial  to  the  mechanical  interests  of  the 
coast  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  report,  which  is  quite  an  elab- 
orate document : 

TfELD  OP  Bullion. — ^Tfaese  mines  bsTe  now  a  world-wide  repntaUoo ;  tho  yield  of  the 
preciOQs  metals  from  the  Comstock  lode  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  locality. 
The  annnal  produce  for  the  past  fiye  years  has  been  in  round  numbers  as  follows : 

lees. $4,000,000 

lfi63L 12.000.0i0 

1864. 16,000,000 

l«6i 15.000.000 

16661 16.000,000 

Total  prodQoe  in  Ave  JMCB $63,000,000 

The  total  annual  production  of  silyer  in  the  world  in  1864  is  stated  by  Professor  Whitney 
alf47v443,200.  The  bullion  obtained  from  the  Comstock  lode  in  1866  is,  therefore,  equal  to 
Bioz«  than  one-third  in  yalae  of  all  the  silyer  produced  in  1854.  Mexico,  in  its  most  flour- 
idling  days,  from  1795  to  1810,  produced  an  annual  ayerage  of  |(M,000,000  from  seyeral 
thousand  mines.  After  1810,  when  the  reyolntion  took  place,  the  yield  of  the  mines  fell  in 
flome  years  to  as  low  a  f  guie  as  $4,500,000,  but  the  ayerage  from  1810  to  J  825  shows 
$10,000,000.  At  the  present  time  the  entire  product  of  Mexico  does  not  exceed  that  of  the 
Ccoistock  lode. 

The  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi  ayeraged  about  $4,000,000  per  annum  for  300  years ;  those 
on  the  Veta  Madre  (mother  yein)  of  Guanajuato  about  $3,000,000  for  an  equal  period,  and 
the  Bnnes  of  the  Real  del  Monte  Company,  on  the  Biscanya  yein  in  Mexico,  oyer  $400,000 
lor  the  last  110  years,  or  a  total  of  $44,000,000,  a  less  amount  than  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Oomstock  lode  m  the  last  three  years. 

Profits  of  Mining.-— The  Immense  yield  of  bullion  from  the  Comstock  lode  will  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  profits  realized  by  the  owners  haye  been  proportional  to  the  yield,  but 
this  has  not  been  the  case. 

It  is  true  that  the  yalue  of  bullion  obtained  by  some  companies  has  greatly  exceeded  the 
carrent  expenses,  as,  for  example,  the  Gk>uld  and  Curry ;  the  net  profits  of  which  amount  to 
over  $ii,000,000.  But  some  Ohher  companies  haye  expended  large  sums  of  money  and  realized 
little,  and  some  nothing  at  all.  We  haye  no  accurate  fibres  for  the  earlier  years,  but  com- 
paring the  diyidends  with  the  aasessmentd  leyied,  we  find  that  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 
mines  has  been  swallowed  up  by  expenses.  In  1S65  the  diyidends  paid  amount  to  $  1 ,900,000, 
and  the  assessments  levied  to  $1,950,000,  or  $50,000  more  than  the  dividends. 

In  J866  the  dividends  paid  were  $1,794,400;  the  assessments  levied,  $1,23^380.  Dividends 
oyer  assessments,  fl5G2,020.  In  the  first  years  of  operations  on  the  Comstock  lode,  the 
expenditures  for  machinery,  which  had  to  be  transported  from  California  across  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  for  the  erection  of  costly  reduction  works,  and  for  othor  permanent 
inproy^ments,  together  with  the  extrayagant  prices  paid  for  reducing  oresin  ayery  impeifect 
Banner,  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  produce.  Latterly,  the  only  increase  of  expense  has  been 
in  mining  operations ;  as  greater  depths  were  reached  a  large  amount  of  prospecting  or  dead 
work  bad  to  be  done,  and  additions  made  to  the  pumping  and  hoisting  machinery,  almost 
couBtarbalancing  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  crushing  the  ore,  of  labor,  and  of  freight,  and 
we  consequently  find  that  the  aggregate  profits  of  the  mines  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  boar 
but  a  am^  ratio  to  the  production. 

Tbe  cost  of  labor  and  of  reducing  ores  will  gradually  diminish  from  year  to  year,  and  on  the 
eompletion  of  the  Central  Pacific  raibroad  from  Sacramentototh^yalle^  of  theTnickee  river, 
which  will  certainly  be  effected  in  the  year  1868,  the  price  of  transportation  from  San  Frandsco 
lo  the  mines  will  not  be  more  than  one-third  of  the  average  rates  neretofore  paid.  But  we  do 
not  belieye  that  any  reduction  of  expenses  on  these  items  which  can  be  made  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  increaied  cost  of  workmg  the  mines,  after  a  few  yetn,  when  greater  depd^  are 
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attained,  if  the  present  fsystem  of  pumpine  out  the  water,  and  of  raifiin^;  the  ore  and  refuse 
through  shafls  to  the  surface,  is  continueo. 

In  the  late  report  of  R.  H.  Stretch,  esq,.  State  mfneralo^st  of  Nevada,  we  find  it  stated 
that  47  steam  engines  are  now  in  operation  on  the  Comstock  lode,  which  answer  all  the  present 
requirements,  but  eyerv  addition  tb  the  depth  demands  additional  power,  correspondent 
augmentation  oif  capital  invested  in  machinery,  and  a  larger  annual  demand  for  fuel.  The 
little  wood  there  was  originallj  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City  was  long  since  exhausted;  it 
has  now  to  be  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the  eastern  slopeof  the  Sierra  Nevada  moan* 
tains,  and  as  the  nearer  timber  is  destroyed,  it  must  be  hauled  a  greater  distance  and  at  an 
increased  price. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  machinery,  of  annual  additions  and  repairs,  and 
of  consumption  of  fuel,  wages  of  employes,  delays  caused  by  breaking  of  pumps,  expense  of 
explorations,  obstacles  in  securing  good  ventilation  and  increase  of  heat  with  the  depth,  and 
the  financial  result  of  past  years,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mode  now  adopted 
of  working  these  mines  cannot  long  be  prosecuted  with  profit  to  the  owners. 

The  result  of  similar  operations  in  other  countries,  as  furnished  by  Humboldt,  Ward,  St 
Clair  Duport,  and  otner  writers,  conveys  an  instructive  lesson  to  persons  interested  hturin- 
ing  enterprises.  These. authorities  agree  that  mining  from  the  surface  must  always  prove 
suicidal  to  the  interests  of  the  owners  when  the  position  of  the  mines  will  allow  the  construc- 
tion of  adits  or  tunnels,  which  will  drain  the  water,  ventilate  the  mines,  and  dimmish  the  cost 
•f  removing  the  ore  and  (valueless  material. 

Humboldt,  in  his  '*  Assay  Politique  sur  laNonvelleEspagne,'*  published  in  1803,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Vota  Madre  of  Guanajuato,  a  lode  much  resembling  the  Comstock,  exclaims: 

'*  It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  mines  of  such  richness  have  no  tunnels  for  draining,  when  the 
neighboring  ravines  of  Cata  and  Marfil  and  the  plains  of  Tumascatio,  which  are  below  the 
level  of  the  lowest  works  of  the  Yaienciana  mine,  would  seem  to  invite  the  miner  to  com- 
menoe  works  which  would  serve  for  drainage,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  faciliuesfor  trans- 
porting materials  to  the  smelting  and  amalgamation  works.*' 

A  gentleman  of  intelligence,  whom  Humboldt  questioned  in  regard  to  this  want  of  wisdom, 
replied  "that  the  excavation  of  a  general  tuiinel  would  be  a  work  very  expensive,  and  per- 
haps impossible,  on' account  of  the  want  of  miion  among  the  proprietors  ^  the  different  mines." 

The  valcncuna  Mine. — {Jpon  this  lode  is  located  the  celebrated  Vateneiaiia  mine, 
which,  according  to  Humboldt,  was  first  opened  by  Obregon,  a  young  Spaniard,  who,  with- 
out means,  commenced  prospecting  on  a  part  of  the  vein  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
nnproductive. 

After  undergoing  many  privations,  he  at  last  struck  an  immense  body  of  ore,  firom  whidi 
alone  was  extractea,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1787,  to  the  11th  of  June,  1791,  the  sum  of 
$14,764,492  of  silver,  out  of  134,988  tons  of  ore.  Senor  Obregon,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Count  of  Valenciana,  became  the  richest  man  in  Mexico,  and  probably  in  the  world,  at  that 
time.  As  greater  depths  were  attained,  the  increase  of  expense  became  such  that  the  mine 
ceased  to  yield  a  profit,  and  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  1810,  it  was  allowed 
to  fill  with  earth  and  water.  In  1825,  this  mine,  together  wkh  many  others,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  wealthy  English  company,  who  expended^l  months  in  draining  it  of  water,  but 
the  expenses  of  mining  and  pumping  were  so  great  that  i^cer  some  years  the  lower  works 
were  again  abandoned. 

The  Ekulish  Real  del  Monte  Company. ^The  most  remarkable  and  disastrous  expe- 
rience made  by*  any  foreign  company  in  Mexico  has  been  that  of  the  English  Real  del  Monte 
Company. 

They  became,  in  the  year  1823,  the  possessors  of  the  Biscanya  and  several  other  ireins,  the 
former  having  been  worked  for  many  years,  and  having  yielded  large  amounts  of  silver, 
prior  to  J749.  At  that  date  an  intelligent  miner,  named  Bustamente,  concluded  to  nin  an 
adit,  or  tunnel,  in  order  to  effect  their  drainage.  He  labored  long  and  patiently,  and  was 
supplied  with  means  by  Don  Pedro  Terreros,  who  continued  the  work  afW  the  decease  of 
Bustamente.  In  1759  tho  vein  was  reached,  after  running  a  tunnel  9,000  feet  In  length, 
cutting  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  COO  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  exposing  to  view  an  immense 
body  of  ore.  Terreros,  in  the  12  succeeding  years,  drew  from  nis  mines  a  clear  profit  of 
f  6,(i()0,000 ;  ho  obtained  the  title  of  Count  of  Kegla  by  the  munificence  of  his  doniiJtioQS  to 
the  Court  of  Madrid;  he  presented  Charles  III  with  two  ships  of  the  line,  (one  of  112  guns, 
constructed  at  Havana  ot  the  most  costly  material,)  and  accommodated  him  besides  with  a 
loan  of  11,000,000,  npo  part  of  which  has  been  repaid. 

His  successor,  the  second  count,  continued  the  working  of  the  mines,  but  not  with  equal 
profit,  for  the  upper  portions  of  the  vein  being  worked  out,  he  was  compelled  to  go  below  the 
adit,  and  the  water  encountered  required  1,200  horses  to  pump  it  out,  at  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  (200,000.  After  struggling  for  many  years,  and  after  a  depth  of  324  feet  under  the 
adit  had  been  reached,  the  woik  was  abandoned,  and  tho  mine  allowed  to  fill  with  water. 

It  was  in  this  state  when  the  English  Real  del  Monte  Company  took  possession ;  they 
expected,  by  substituting  powerful  steam  machinery  for  the  horse  whims  which  had  been 
employed  by  the  Mexicans,  to  make  the  mines  again  profitable.  The  result,  however,  was 
very  oisastious,  for  in  the  2li  years  they  held  the  mines  the  expenditures  were  $15,361,633; 
T^kile  the  total  yield  was  $10,481,475,  showing  a  loss  of  nearly  (5,000,000. 
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They  first  erected  two  steam  engines  of  36-iDcb  cjllDders  each|  which  freed  the  mine  from 
water  to  a  depth  of  324  feet  under  the  adit ;  at  this  point  another  one  was  require^  and  erected 
of  54-iDch  cylinder,  hy  which  the  working  was  carried  to  724  feet  under  the  adit ;  hut  here 
again  the  engines  were  overpowered,  and  ^till  another  engine  of  75-inch  cylinder  was  erected. 

Mr.  John  Buchan,  the  superiBtendent  of  the  mine,  in  one  of  his  reports,  made  in  1H52,  says; 

**  After  the  mine  had  reached  a  depth  of  710  feet  under  the  adit  (1,310  feet  below  the  sur- 
fae»)  the  difficulties  of  draina^  had  so  increased,  both  from  augmented  (quantity  of  water 
and  the  greater  heieht  to  raise  it  to  the  point  of  discbarge,  that  tl^ee  powerlul  steam  engines 
oould  barely  stem  the  coming  waters  ot  the  mine. 

'*  With  the  increased  difficulty  of  drainage,  seeing  three  bunches  of  ore  worked  out,  and 
a  debt  of  $5,000,000  still  outstanding,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  energy  and  perseverance 
•f  the  Ensrlish  adventurers  were  at  last  exhausted. 

*'  Had  the  comimnj  prosecuted  a  projected  deeper  drain  tunnel,  it  would  have  secured  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  mines  for  many  years  to  cx)me.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
first -Count  of  Regla  distinguished  himself  and  made  the  fortune  of  his  family  by  driving 
the  present  adit;  the  second  count  reached  down  324  feet  below  it,  being  the  limit  to  which 
the  mines  could  be  worked  with  profit  by  horse  power  drainage.  The  English  company,  by 
the  powerful  aid  of  steam  machinery,  carried  down  the  workings  to  720  feet  below  the  adit ; 
but  nere  we  find  another  limit  to  profitable  working,  as  the  deeper  excavations  of  the  Bis- 
oanya  vein  are  again  abandoned  to  fill  with  water. 

"  A  deeper  adit,  which  had  to  be  driven  a  distance  of  13,500  feet,  had  been  commenced  by 
the  aecond  count  The  English  company  unfortunately  adopted  the  more  speedy  plan,  as  it 
was  supposed,  of  emploving  steam  engines,  instead  of  the  slower  but  surer  plan  of  driving 
home  the  deep  adit,  which  could  have  been  done  with  the  investment  of  out' little  more 
capital  than  that  expended  in  applying  steam  engines,  and  would  no  doubt  have  given  a 
▼eiy  different  turn  to  the  fortune  of  that  company." 

Mr.  W.  P.  Robertson  thus  relates  the  financial  history  of  this  company : 

*^The  London  Real  del  Monte  Company  commenced  working  on  a  magnificent  scale; 
then,  under  the  influence  of  a  panic,  suddenly  deserted,  in  the  most  critical  time,  their  judi- 
doas  and  Indefatigable  a^ent  at  the  mine,  and  the  result  has  been  unmitigated  ruin.  Tlie 
maaia  in  London  at  the  time  (1823  to  1825)  was  so  strong  and  so  general  that  no  expenditure 
was  for  a  mon^ent  grudged.  People  thought  they  were  laying  out  tens  to* receive  back 
thousands,  so  they  paid  up  their  tens  with  surprising  alacrity.  The  management  in  London 
of  many  of  the  new  companies  under  the  reaction  was  miserably  bad,  and  in  the  end  many 
of  the  shareholders  were  completely  ruined  and  retired  to  cottages,  there  to  abandon  forever 
their  '  Chateaux  en  Espagne.^ 

'*In  1825,  the  late  Mr.  Kinder,  the  enthusiastic  leader  of  the  Real  del  Monte  Company, 
was  offered  $3,000  for  each  of  his  30  shares  of  $500  paid  up  in  that  concern :  he  refused  to 
sell,  that  is,  he  would  not  take  |240,000  for  what  had  cost  him  $15,000.  The  reaction  set 
in,  and  down  went  all  shares.  In  1845-M6,  those  of  Rt'^1  del  Modte  were  to  be  had  a^ 
$12  50  each;  that  is,  Mr.  Kinder's  30  shares,  which  in  1825  were  worth  $240,000,  had  grad- 
ually dwindled  down  to  $375 !  The  company  was  all  but  bankrupt ;  no  more  assessments 
were  listened  to ;  and  the  debts  could  not  oe  paid  with  unsalable  engines,  though  they  kept 
up  the  ateam,  nor  yet  with  stones,  although  silver  was  in  them.  The  shares  have  since  gone 
to  nil;  no  one  will  have  them  fenced  in,  as  they  are  with  unknown  responsibilities  and 
debts.  In  vain  did  their  new,  active,  intelligent,  and  enterprising,  though  prudent  manager 
and  agent,  Mr.  Buchan,  write  to  the  shareholders  to  take  heart  and  not  to  throw  away  their 
property.  They  had  been  panic-stricken  in  the  first  instance,  they  had  got  sick  of  the 
pnaipeaa  in  the  second,  and  in  this  last  and  most  helpless  fit,  they  entered  into  negotiations 
for  the  9a]fi  of  the  property  to  a  Mexican  company.  A  bai'gain  was  struck,  and  the  perpetual 
lease  of  Real  del  Monte,  with  everything  on  it,  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Real  del  Monte 
bendholders  for  an  old  song.  The  entire  sum  paid  was  $i;)0,000,  Cor  a  business*^ on  which 
$7,000,000  had  first  and  last  been  expended:  and  even  of  the  mite  to  bo  recovered,  throe- 
fjoortba  were  not  to  ^o  into  the  hands  of  the  bondholders  at  nil,  but  to  be  appropriated  in 
Real  del  Monte  itselt  in  the  liquidation  of  sums  still  duo  to  the  sGr\'auts  of  tho  eid  company. 
What  a  winding  up  !  Shares  once  worth  $8,000  each,  now  not  worth  :K)  cents !  and  the 
actual  movable  property  on  the  estate,  in  hotises,  workshops,  machinery,  crushing  establish- 
ment, timber,  wood,  iron  implements,  utensils,  steam  engines,  horses,  homed  cattle,  mules, 
and  niany  valuable  miscellaneous  materials,  must  be  worth  altogether  some  millions  of 
dollars.  The  house  of  Regla  alone  cost  a  million  and  a  half,  and  now  is  valued  at  a  million 
of  dollars— all  gone  for  $130,000. 

'*ThaB  did  Real  del  Monte  pass  from  the  Counts  of  Regla  in  Mexico,  and  thus  has  it 
passed  from  the  luddcss  shareholders  in  London — the  first  paying  the  penalty  of  personal 
eztravaraice,  the  other  on  equally  severe  one  of  wild  speculation  and  injudicious  manug^e- 
menL  it  is  now  in  wiser  hands  than  theirs,  and  prosperity  dawns  again  on  this  almost 
national  establishment  or  colony." 

This  history  of  the  Real  del  Monte  mine  teaches  a  valuable  lesson,  confirmed  by  the  result 
of  almoat  every  similar  enterprise  in  Mexico.  They  show  ^at  alter  a  certain  depth  has  been 
reached  and  no  drain  tunnels  constructed,  the  mines  have  been  abandoned  and  the  proprie* 
tors  ruined* 
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St  Clair  Daport,  who  published  a  work  on  the  mines  of  Mexico  in  1643,  gires  a|;encral 
sketch  of  mining  operations,  which  is  a  perfect  representation  of  recent  experience  m  Cali- 
fomia  and  Nevada.    He  sajs : 

''Opening  a  mine  by  accident,  somebody  discorers,  guided  by  the  croppin?8  elevated 
above  the  soil,  quartz  containing  some  metal.  He  exposes  some  pieces  to  white  heat,  and  if 
he  discovers  thereon  globules,  or  pearls  of  silver,  he  takes  up  the  claim.  The  discoverer 
now  seeks  partners  with  capital  to  work  this  claim,  as  generally  the  means  of  one  man  are 
not  sufficient  for  such  an  enterprise.  At  first  they  generally  seek  to  extract  the  ore  by  fol- 
lowing down  on  the  vein,  and  open  a  number  of  shafts  along  its  course ;  but  in  the  same  ratio 
as  these  shafts  increase  in  depth  the  water  increases  too ;  galldries  and  new  shafts  beconae 
necessary,  and  finally,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  the  Jargest  portion  of  the  yield  has  been 
expended  in  such  operations,  particularly  in  mines  which  are  not  extraordinarily  rich  in 
minerals,  the  work  has  to  stop  on  account  of  bad  air  and  abundance  of  water,  the  Improve- 
ments being  of  no  further  use. 

^*  The  owners  now  look  fur  new  partners  ;  if  the  vein  presents  probabilities  of  richnass  at 
a  greater  depth,  persons  can  be  found  who,  for  a  portion  of  the  stock,  ^renerally  for  half, 
advance  the  necessary  means,  which  is  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  first  yield  ot  tho  mine. 

**  After  the  water  has  been  removed,  and  tho  shafts  and  galleries  are  made,  und  really  ricli 
ore  is  found,  then  commences  the  good  time  of  tho  mine.  Arrived  at  a  depth  where  silver 
generally  is  abundant,  and  when  the  expenses  to  bring  the  water  and  ore  to  the  surface  are 
not  too  great,  mining  is  a  good  paying  ousiness ;  that  is  what  is  called  in  the  miner's  lan- 
guage Ha  bonanza.*  This  time  is  hoped  for  with  ardent  desire,  not  only  by  the  owners  of  the 
mine  and  the  miners  employed,  but  also  by  the  entire  neighborhood.  In  this  case  labor,  and 
nil  necessary  articles  for  mining,  are  in  demand,  and  well  paid  for ;  the  money  earned  with 
ease  is  spent  freely,  and  everjrlH>cly  in  the  wliole  mining  region  having  any  claims  Is  full  of 
hopes  to  strike  it  equally  rich.  The  buildings  for  the  reduction  of  ores  are  now  erected,  and 
veiy  often  in  a  style  altogether  too  costly  for  their  use.  Next,  underground  works  are  con- 
structe<]  to  facilitate  the  hoisting  of  ore  and  water.  In  case  the  mines  in  *  bonanza*  belong  to 
private  individuals,  these  works  are  executed  on  a  substantial  basis,  with  a  view  of  usefal- 
ness  for  the  future.  But  in  most  cases,  when  a  mine  is  divided  amongst  a  numt>er  of  share- 
holders, they  present  such  a  diversity  of  ideas  that  they  often  cannot  a^oe  upon  anything  at 
all,  except  to  extract  the  most  money  from  their  mine  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  withutu 
even  looking  ahead  for  a  few  months.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  find  one  single  well- 
worked  gallery  in  sueh  mines.  The  richest  ore  is  torn  from  the  mine,  and  less  rick  ore 
i^mains  untouched  to  be  taken  out  when  Ma  bonanza'  ceases.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  in  times  of  prosperity  a  small  portion  of  the  yield  is  not  spent  to  make  new  developmenta. 

Arandokment  of  the  Mine. — **  Tho  pay  streak  once  traversed,  and  the  increased  depth 
rendering  the  price  of  extraction  too  considerable,  the  *  bonanza*  ceases.  The  less  rich  ore 
left  in  the  mine  is  now  taken  out,  and  one  of  the  greatest  expenses  being  the  keeping  down 
0t  the  water,  tho  lower  qualities  of  ore  are  abandoned. 

**  The  reserved  middle  class  of  ores  will  pay  expenses  to  explore  the  mine  for  a  while,  but 
the  time  arrives  when  a  day*s  work,  or  tho  value  of  a  pound  of  ore,  ceases  to  pay,  and  the 
mine  is  thereafter  entirely  abandoned.^* 

llie  author  of  the  above  description  of  mining  operations  in  Mexico,  written  S5  years  a^, 
could  not  have  given  a  nioro  truthful  account  of  *oneration8  in  the  Comstock  lode  had  tie 
spent  the  last  six  or  seven  years  Id  Virginia  City.  6ur  mining  compauies  have  been  pnr- 
suiag  exactly  tho  same  course,  and  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  or  their  Mexican  prede- 
cessors. Ruin  of  the  owners  and  abandonment  of  the  mines  has  oeen  the  result  there ;  rain 
and  abandonment  must  follow  upon  the  suicidal  course  pursued  here. 

Mining  in  Europe. — If  we  turn  to  Europe,  however,  we  find  that  mining  is  carried  om 
with  intelligence,  economy,  and  with  a  view  to  permanency.  In  Ehigland  but  few  roines 
are  located  at  any^  considerable  elevation  above  sea  level,  and  deep  drainage  by  adita  Is 
impossible.  But  each  mine  has  its  adit,  however  small  its  depth  may  bo  beneath  the  surface, 
and  in  stating  the  depth  of  shafts  iu  England  they  are  given  from  the  adit  downwards ;  what 
is  above  tho  adit  is  not  counted  at  all. 

The  most  remarkable  work  of  this  kind  in  Great  Britain  is  the  great  adit  in  Cornwall,  of 
which  an  English  writer  says : 

'*The  advantages  of  working  mines  by  adits  are  well  shown  at  the  United  mines,  near 
Redruth,  where  an  adit  has  been  driven,  commencing  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
which,  with  its  branches,  has  a  length  of  from  30  to  40  miles,  and  a  depth  under  the  nunea 
of  from  180  to  420  feet.  By  means  of  this  work  a  saving  iu  tho  consumption  of  eoal  is 
effected  amounting  to  d4,000  tons  per  annum.  This  magnificent  undertaking  wa^  completed 
in  1768." 

Mines  in  Germany.— The  mines  in  Germany  present  by  far  the  finest  field  for  stndving 
mining  operations  reduced  to  a  science.  There  mining  schools  and  learned  professors  have 
for  years  prepared  young  men,  who  were  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  mines,  with  a  thoroag:h 
knowledge  of  all  the  varied  branches  required  of  mining  engineers.  It  is  owing  quite  as 
much  to  intelligent  management  as  to  the  low  rates  of  wages  that  mines  are  profitably 
worked  in  Germany  which  would  be  considered  valueless  ih  California  or  Nevada.  There 
we  see  the  most  complete  systems  of  drainage  and  ventliation,  and  mines  placed  beyond  the 
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vfitial  contingencies  of  such  enterpriees,  yielding  nearly  unifonn  dividendi,  and  regarded  by 
capitaliBts  as  good  security  for  investment. 

THE  Frieberg  District.— a  few  years  since  it  was  proposed  to  drain  the  Frieberg  mln- 
Ing  district  by  an  adit^level  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  2i  miles,  which  would  cut  the 
Tein  at  a  mean  depth  of  2,000  feet.  This  plan  was  vigorously  supported  by  Von  Benst  and 
other  eminent  mining  engineers,  and  received  the  sanction  of  lae  Saxon  govemmenL    This 

S'gantic  work  has  not  yet  been  commenced,  but  a  deep  adit  is  now  being  driven,  which  will 
ain  the  mines  400  feet  below  the  present  deepest  natural  drainage,  and  will  have  a  length 
of  a  little  over  eight  miles.  It  is  eight  feet  wide,  nearly  10  feet  high,  and  rises  in  the  whole 
distance  12  feet  6  indies. 

In  the  Harz  district  some  mines  have  attained  an  immense  depth.  The  mine  of  Andreas- 
berg  has  a  depth  of  2,450  feet,  being  one  of  the  deepest  mines  in  the  world :  adits  have  been 
there  for  centuries,  the  largest  of  which  was  completed  three  years  age. 

The  Ernst  August  Tunnel.— We  make  the  following  condens^  extract  from  a  report 
made  by  Dr.  Geissler  concerning  this  great  work,  called  £e  Ernst  August  tunnel,  after  the 
late  Kins  of  Hanover: 

'*^On  the  22d  of  June,  1864,  a  drain  tunnel  was  completed  which  may  be  called  the  great- 
est work  of  the  kind  ever  executed.  To  explain  its  objects  and  importance  it  will  be  neces- 
aaiy  to  give  the  following  details : 

"The  mines  of  the  Harz  were  about  to  be  abandoned,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  about 
to  be  drowned  out  b  v  water  beyond  redemption.  In  the  course  of  time  the  explorations  in 
those  mines  went  deeper  and  deeper,  until  they  reached  a  depth  of  2,000  feet.  While  the 
higher  situated  galleries  ceased  to  yield  pay  ore  in  sufficient  quantitjr,  the  exceedingly  rich 
ores  discovered  in  the  lowest  levels  could  not  be  reached  on  account  of  great  bodies  ot  water, 
which  pumps  and  engines  could  not  master^  and  the  lower  levels  hi^  to  be.  for  the  time 
being,  abandoned. 

"  There  have  been  drain  tunnels  ia  the  Harz  for  a  long  time,  which  were  used  as  canals 
for  the  transportation  of  ored.  Already  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century  mechani- 
cal means  to  remove  the  water  from  the  mines  were  insufficient,  and  drain  tunnels  were  conr 
structed  at  that  early  period.  The  first  tunnel  was  commenced  in  1525,  another  in  1548,  one 
'in  1551,  and  still  another  in  1573.  By  aid  of  these  tunnels  mining  was  continued  in  those 
districts  for  200  years,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  became  difficult  again  to 
master  the  water. 

'*  In  1799  another  deep  tunnel — having  a  length,  inchiding  galleries,  of  57,000  feet,  or 
nearly  1 1  miles— was  completed.  But  this  also,  afterwards,  was  considered  insufficient  fgr 
future  purposes,  for  notwithstanding  additiouid  engines  might  have  been  used  for  a  while, 
their  dimensions  and  cost  in  mines  which  had  reached  such  an  enormous  depth  would  have 
been  very  great.  And,  after  all,  the  surest  and  cheapest  way  for  water  to  be  removed  is  by 
its  natural  flow ;  the  engines  have  enough  to  do  in  pumping  the  water  up  to  the  Ernst  Angoat 
tunnel^  as  that  gives  the  deepest  natural  drainage  which  can  ever  be  ootained. 

Description  of  Tunnel.— "In  1850,  afler  careful  surveys  and  due  consideration,  the 
construction  of  the  Ernst  August  Tunnel  was  resolved  upon ;  it  was  to  commence  at  Qittelde, 
a  Utile  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  mountains,  and  it  was  estimated  that  22  ^ears  would  be 
required  for  its  completion,  but  it  only  took  a  little  over  half  that  time,  for  it  was  entirely 
completed  in  1^  years  and  11  months.  Nine  shafU  had  been  sunk,  from  which  18  gal- 
leries or  drifts  were  run,  and  one  from  the  mouth,  so  that  the  work  progressed  from  19  diner* 
ent  points.  .  The  connections  were  made  with  such  perfection  that  they  could  not  be  recog- 
nized after  they  were  completed. 

"Thia  tunnel  has  a  uniform  fall  of  5 1^^  inches  to  each  630  feet,  or  1  in  1,400 ;  its  height 
is  eight  feet  three  inches ;  its  width,  five  teet  six  inches,  and  its  shape  that  of  an  egg.  The 
water  has  a  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  use  of  long  flat-boats,  for  the  transportation  of  om. 
A  part  of  the  water-course  b  covered  over,  to  be  UMd.  as  a  sidewalk  for  the  miners." 

Kecessity  of  a  Tunnel  to  the  Gohstock  Lode.— We  have  thus  far  reviewed  the 
lesttlta  of  mining  experience  where  drain  tunnels  have  not  been,  and  where  they  have  been 
constructed,  and  the  conclusion  your  committee  arrives  at  is,  that  a  deep  drain  tunnel  to  the 
Comstock  lode  will  not  only  greatly  facilitate  mining  operations,  but  is  an  absolute  necessity ; 
the  sooner  it  is  constructed  the  more  benefit  will  be  derived  therefrom,  and  without  it  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  Uie  abandoiuncint  of  thoee  mines  before  the  lapse  of  man^  years. 

The  necessity  of  the  tunnel  having  been  sufficientlv  demonstrated,  it  remains  to  show  that 
the  ore  which  will  probably  be  obtained  from  these  mines  will  justify  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  first  question  to  be  examined  is,  whether  the  ore  in  the  Comstock  lode  extends  to  an 
unlimited  depth.  This  question  has  been  so  ablv  handled  by  Baron  Richthofen,  an  eminent 
geologist  of  the  highest  European  reputation,  that  we  content  ourselves  by  giving  some 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  him  upon  this  subject,  in  February,  1865,  and  published  in 
one  of  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Sutro  Tunnel  Company.  For  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  geology  of  the  Washoe  country  we  refer  to  his  able  report,  to  be  seen  ou  the  tables  of 
this  institute. 

Continuity  of  the  Comstock  Lode. — ^The  learned  Baron  says:  "The  value  of  a  deep 
tunnel  will,  of  course,  chiefly  depend  upon  the  question 'whether  those  mines  will  ever  be 
worked  to  considerable  depth ;  that  is,  whether  the  Comstock  vein  will  extend  far  down,  and 
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Mr.  Carlyle  estimates  that  10,535  liDeal  feet  of  tunnel  will  be  througlt  Bolid  rock,  and 
9,643  through  decomposed  rock  requiring  timbering. 

Shaft  Ko.  1  is  7^  feet  bv  13^  feet,  and  shafts  Kos.  ^  3,and  4  axe  7^  feet  by  14  feet,  oatside 
of  planking.  They  are  timbered  and  planked  from  top  to  bottom,  and  divided  into  two  com- 
partments— one  for  pnrapine  out  the  water,  and  the  other  for  raising  the  excavated  materisL 

Preliminary  tunnels  are  driven  from  the  bottom  of  these  shafts  in  botk  directions  till  they 
meet.  These  tunnels  are  in  solid  rock,  five  feet  in  width  and  seven  feet  high,  the  top  being 
a  semicircle.  In  rock  requiring  timbering  they  are  of  a  box-shape,  four  feet  wide  on  top,  five 
feet  on  bottom^  and  six  feet  four  inches  inside  of  the  timbering,  with  a  chan&jsl  below  for 
drainage. 

TiMK  REQUIRED  TO  FINISH  TuvNBL.— "  The  time  required  to  sink  the  different  shafts 
on  the  Sntro  tunnel,  and  make  connections  of  the  drifts  from  the  same,  I  estimate  as  fol- 
lows, on  the  basis  thai  four  feet  can  be  sunk  per  day  on  the  shafts,  and  five  feet  made  on 
the  drifts : 

"Connection  from  drift;  No.  1  in  462  working  days. 

*^  Connection  from  drift  No.  2  in  693  working  days. 

**  Connection  from  drift  No.  3  in  706  working  days. 

"Connection  from  drift  No.  4  in  815  working  days. 

^*  Since  all  these  shafts  would  be  progressing  at  the  same  time,  the  connections  from  shafts 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  will  be  made  before  those  of  No.  4,  and  the  whole  time,  therefore,  required 
to  finish  a  preliminary  tunnel  to  the  Comstock  lode  would  be  815  days. 

"The  enlargement  of  this  preliminary  tunnel  will  progress  from  the  mouth  from  dme  to 
time  as  the  connections  are  mMe,  and  will  be  completed  up  to  a  point  midway  between  shafts 
■tliree  and  four  by  the  time  the  last  connection  is  finished.  From  that  point  4,618  feei  would 
still  remain  to  be  enlarged,  which  would  occupy  116  days.  The  total  time,  therefore, 
required  to  complete  the  Sutro  tunnel  to  the  Comstock  lode  would  be  931  days,  or  two  yean, 
six  months,  and  21  days.** 

The  committee  would  remark  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  rock  for  4,618  feet,  that  esti- 
mating the  sectional  area  at  nine  yards,  the  amount  is  only  13,854  cubic  yards,  on  which,  as 
the  cut  can  be  worked  all  along  the  top  and  at  the  two  ends,  sufficient  number  of  men  oaa 
be  employed  to  remove  it  in  the  time  indicated. 

Mr.  Carlyle  then  cites  numerous  instances  of  shafts  sunk  by  different  companies,  and  tun- 
nels driven  to  the  Comstock  lode,  which  prove  that  his  estimate  of  four  feet  per  day  in  sinkinif^ 
shafts,  and  five  feet  in  driving  tunnels,  whenever  prosecuted  with  energy,  is  confirmed  bj 
experience,  making  due  allowance  for  their  size  ana  other  circumstances,  which  in  some  cases 
have  retarded  work. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that,  with  proper  energy,  a  sufficienc^r  of  capital,  and 
provided  no  extraordinary  obstacles  are  encountered,  the  tunnel  might  be  finished  in  the  time 
stated,  but  it  is  so  well  known  that  delays  are  met  with  in  works  of  this  kind,  from  causes 
impossible  to  anticipate,  that  it  is  probable  that  an  additional  time  of  least  one  year  may  be 
occupied.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  making  all  due  allowance  for  contingencies,  the  tunnel  can 
be  completed  in  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  years. 


SECTIOV    XX. 

EASTERN  NEVADA. 

•  The  eastern  Nevada  mining  region,  as  the  term  is  nsed,is  understood  to  include 
that  part  of  Nevada  constituting  the  counties  of  Lander, Nye, and  Lincoln;  bein^ 
considerably  more  than  half  the  State ;  or  embracing  an  area  of  three  and  a  half 
degrees  of  longitude  and  seven  of  latitude,  if  we  include  the  portion  of  tenitoty 
taken  from  Arizona  and  added  to  this  State  bv  an  act  of  the  39th  Congress  ; 
making  an  aggregate  of  about  60,000  square  miles,  or  an  area  equal  to  the  entire 
State  of  New  Yotk,  with  several  of  the  lesser  New  England  States  added.  Thid 
gseat  region,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  decade,  was  almost  entirely  miknown 
to  the  world,  as  it  was  unoccupied  and  unexplored,  save  one  or  two  routes  travelled 
by  the  emigrant  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  had 
been  crossed  along  the  line  bf  the  Humboldt  river,  and  upon  the  more  direct 
route,  part  of  which  is  now  the  road  taken  by  the  great  overland  mail.  Fremont 
and  other  explorers  had  also  crossed  by  different  routes,  but  they  had  regarded 
it  as  a  sterile  waste,  and  without  looking  for  minerals  or  what  might  give  value 
to  the  country,  sought  only  for  routes  or  passes  by  which  they  could  most  expe- 
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difioctsly  leave  it.     So  little  was  learned  firom  these  explorations  tbat  tmfil 
witliia  a  few  years  past  the  conhtiy  had  been  marked  apon  tne  maps  as  an  xmeih 
plored  region,  generally  destitute  of  vegetation  and  water,  and  sparsely  oecnpied 
by  a  homeless,  wandering,  and  degraded  race  of  Indians.     The  desolation  and 
sterility,  not  only  of  this  particular  region,  but  of  all  the  country  lying  between 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sientt  Nevada,  had  become  so  gonwally  acknowl* 
^dged,  tliat  tli«  wish  had  been  expressed  that  these  ranges  of  mountains  might 
oome  together,  and  this  great  region  be  obliterated  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  coimtry  throughout  the  ^^  great  basin''  indicates 
that  a  partial  elimination  has  taken  place,  as>  topographically  it  presents  the 
appeavance  of  having  once  been  a  vast  plain,  which  being  pressed  by  the  two 
great  mountain  ranges  bordering  en  the  cast  and  west,  broke  or  wrinkled  the 
surface  into  parallel  ridges  and  valleys  whoso  axial  lines  quite  regularly  extend 
north  and  south.   These  corrugations  are  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Humboldt  river,  and  north  of  the  36th  parallel  of  latitude.    A  pecu- 
liar feature  of  this  section  is,  that  it  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  but  its  streams^ 
which,  though  generally  small,  are  quite  numerous,  flow  from  tho  mountains  to 
the  valleys,  sometimes  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  valleys,  and  then  are 
lost  in  the  sand.     The  mountains,  which  rise  precipitously^  are  fix>m  a  few 
hundred  to  5,000  feet  above  the  subjacent  plain,  and  as  the  general  elevation 
of  the  plains  is  about  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  most  lofty  peaks  attain  an 
altitude  above  tide- water  of  10,000  feet     These  hills  and  mountaihs  are  usually 
covered  with  scanty  patches  of  pine,  cedar,  and  mahogany  trees,  furnishing  excclr 
lent  fuel,  but  generally  valueless  for  building  material,  although  tho^o  are  local- 
ities where  there  are  groves  of  pine,  from  which  a  fair  quality  of  lnml>er  is  mano- 
liBK)tBred.     These  hills  and  valleys,  if  forbidding  in  their  general  aspect,  and 
i^parently  barren,  produce  a  most  excellent  and  nutridous  species  of  bunch  grass, 
and  constitute  a  very  superior  grazing  country ;  while  in  the  many  canons  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  all  the  largo  valleys,  are  tracts  of  land  of  an  exceedingly  pix>- 
doctive  character.     The  lands  susceptible  of  profitable  tiUage  amount  in  the 
aggregate  to  a  considerable  area,  and  are  capable  of  furnishing  most  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  grown  in  temperate  climates.    The  grasses,  grain,  and  vege- 
tables are  of  good  quality.     Agriculture  and  manufactures  can  be  conducted  on 
a  limited  scale,  and  will  bo  great  assistants  to  the  chief  resource  of  the  countr^^— 
mining.     The  mineral-bearing  veins  of  eastern  Nevada  were  first  made  known 
in  1862,  at  the  time  when  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  by  the  develop- 
ments made  upon  the  ''  Comstock  ledge,^  and  from  which  near  $75,000,000  of 
silver  have  been  taken.     The  history  of  this  discovery  says : 

Earlj  in  the  month  of  May,  1B62,  William  H.  Talcott,  an  attach6  of  the  stai^  station  at 
Jacob8*8  Spring,  a  post  on  the  transcontinental  stage  route,  while  hauling  wood  from  the 
hillside,  now  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Austin,  discovered  a  vein  of  roetal-bearin|f  qoarts, 
and  carried  a  small  quantity  with  him  to  the  station.  The  rock  proving  to  contain  silver,  the 
ledge  was  located  as  a  mining  claim,  and  named  the  Pony,  as  the  discoverer  had-formerly 
been  a  rider  of  the  pony  express.  On  the  lUth  dav  of  May,  1862,  a  mining  district  was 
foaned«  including  an  area  75  miles  in  length  east  and  west,  and  20  miles  north  and  south, 
and  named  the  Reese  river  mining  district.  A  code  of  laws  was  adopted  after  the  custom 
of  miners,  and  William  M.  Talcott,  the  discoverer,  elected  recorder,  and  the  claims  already 
discovered  were  recorded. 

The  extent  of  the  district  east  and  west  is  nominally  75  miles,  but  really  it 
only  extends  £rom  the  western  base  of  the  mountain  to  the  summit,  about  three 
miles. 

This  was  the  inauguration  of  the  Reese  river  mining  region.  Its  name  is 
derived  firom  a  small  stream  called  Reese  river,  flowing  from  south  to  north 
through  the  valley  which  borders  the  western  base  of  the  mountains.  Tho  extreme 
length  of  Reese  river  is  about  150  iniles,  when  it  empties  into  the  Humboldt, 
but  the  water  usually  sinks  and  is  lost  before  reaching  the  latter  stream.  The 
valiigr  averages  about  five  miles  in  width,  and  contains  some  good  agricultm*al 
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laiid.  The  moHntalii  range  in  which  the  silver  was  fonnd  received  the  name  of 
"  Toiyabee,*'  an  Indian  word,  meaning  a  range  of  hills.  This  range  is  of  aboi^t 
the  same  length  sts  the  river,  and  is  from  5  to  15  miles  broad  through  its  base, 
and  rises  above  the  subjacent  valley  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet.  It  is  geologically 
composed  of  primitive  rocks,  of  which  granite  or  gneiss  and  slate  are  the  princi- 
pal, with  quartzite,  limestone,  serpentine,  porphyry,  and  others  as  occasional 
varieties.  In  all  are  found  veins  of  quartz-bearing  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
antimony,  and  other  metals.  In  its  general  character,  appearance,  and  forma- 
tion it  resembles  the  numerous  other  ridges  running  parallel  to  it  through  the 
oonntry,  and  from  10  to  30  miles  distant  from  each  other,  separated  by  valleys 
generally  containing  a  proportion  of  tolerable  soil,  yet  unoccupied  and  ifreolalmed. 

The  discovery  of  silver  being  made  known,  the  news  spread  i-apidly  and  the 
))eople  flocked  to  the  locality.  Situated  on  the  line  of  the  overland  stage  and 
telegraph,  it  was  convenient  to  reach.  The  site  for  a  large  town  was  surveyed, 
and  Austin  was  built ;  now  incorporated  as  a  city,  with  its  mayor  and  boar4  of 
aldermen,  city  officers,  police,  a  citv  hall,  a  daily  newspaper,  saloons  and  stores, 
a  national  bank,  private  banks  and  assay  offices,  costly  churches,  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  public  halls  and  lecture  rooms,  comfortable  private  dwellings,  gas- 
works for  lighting  the  city,  water-works  and  pipes  supplying  the  houses,  sewered 
streets,  stages  running  in  all  directions,  and  toe  telegraph  connecting  it  with  all 
parts  of  the  world — ^in  fact,  possessing  the  usual  features  of  a  city.  Referring  again 
to  tlie  history  of  Austin  in  the  directory  of  the  city,  the  writer  says :  "  Centrally 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  is  the  yonng  and  happy  city  ef  Austin.  Should  its 
locality  be  sought  for  on  the  map  of  America,  it  will  be  found  where  is  usually 
marked  the  vacancy  of  the  '  unexplored  regions,'  in  latitude  30**  29'  30^',  and 
in  longitude  west  from  Washington  40**  4',  or  117°  5^  west  from  Greenwich, 
England,  being  almost  precisely  m  the  geographical  centre  of  Nevada." 

This  centre  is  conveniently  reached  from  the  east  or  west,  and  without  hard- 
ship or  danger.  The  great  trans-continental  highway  runs  through  it  with  a 
daily  stage,  mail,  and  express.  Two  other  stages,  running  between  Austin  and 
the  Pacific,  cany  passengers  and  freight  at  very  low  rates.  By  daily  stage  the 
journey  from  San  Francisco  4;o  Austin  is  performed  in  four  days,  at  the  cost  of 
$50.  By  the  other  stages  the  tim^  is  greater  by  one  or  more  days ;  the  cost  is 
from  $15  to  S30.  The  road  is  good,  and  freight  wagons  bearing  10,000  to  15,000 
pounds  weight  are  taken  over  it  The  distance  to  San  Francisco  is  473  miles, 
of  which  more  than  half  is  travelled  by  steamboat  and  railroad.  From  the  ea^ 
the  traveller  leaves  the  Missomi  river  by  the  cars  of  the  Union  Paoific  railroad 
or  its  branches.  After  the  present  year  (1867)  the  cars  will  qmckly  and  easily 
bear  him  600  miles  westward  over  the  great  plains,  and  thence  by  stage  900 
miles  through  Bridger  Pass  by  Salt  Lake  to  Austin,  requiring  about  10  days  of 
travel.  Great  bodies  of  immigrants  cross  annually  with  their  own  conveyances, 
subsisting  their  animals  upon  the  native  grasses,  or,  as  may  be  done  at  tho  present 
time,  purchasing  forage  which  is  produced  at  the  settlements  along  the  roa<l. 
This  mode  of  travel  gi'catly  lessens  the  expense,  but  requires  frx>m  40  to  60  days 
fw  the  journey. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  Nevada,  which  are  recognized  by  the  government  of  tho 
United  States,  permit  miners  upon  the  discovery  of  metal-bearing  lodes  in  an  unoe- 
oupied  locality  to  organize  a  mining  district,  designate  its  bounds,  pass  a  code  of 
laws  regulating  the  location  and  tenure  of  mining  property,  and  choose  a  recorder 
of  locations.  These  districts  are  usually  from  10  to  20  miles  square,  though  gov- 
erned by  the  physical  features  of  the  country  and  the  contiguity  of  other  districts. 

Reese  River  District — How  Claims  are  Acquired. — ^Beese  River  dis- 
trict, Lander  county,  was  the  first  organized,  and  has  given  its  name  to  the 
surrounding  country.  Its  mineral  belt  comprises  an  area  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Toiyabee  mountains,  about  two  miles  in  width  and  seven  in  len^to. 
Tne  dimensions  were  formerly  greater,  but  the  area  mentioned  comprises  wluit 
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ifl'now  considered  as  the  district  Upon  organization  a  code  of  laws  Was  adopted 
regulating  the  size  and  manner  of  location  of  mining  clidms.  The  law  as  first 
passed  accorded  to  the  locators  of  a  vein  the  ground  and  all  the  mineral  it  con- 
tained for  a  width  of  200  feet  on  each  side  of  the  vein  located.  In  a  few  mofaths 
large  additions  were  made  to  the  population,  and  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to 
restrict  ownership  to  the  lode  or  vein  actually  discovered  and  located,  with  the 
privilege  of  occupying  the  surface  necessary  for  working  the  mine.  The  mining 
laws  of  other  districts  irf  eastern  Nevada  do  not  differ  materi^ly  from  those  of 
Iteese  river.  The  laws  of  Congress  acknowledge  the  validity  of  these  rules 
and  permit  miners  to  go  upon  the  public  lands  and  take  possession  of  the  mines, 
promising  no  interference.  These  laws  explain  themselves.  The  ground  is 
public  and  open  to  all  the  world.  Any  man  can  go  upon  it,  and  by  finding  a 
vein  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  any  other  ore  can  make  it  his  own,  and  is  assured  and 
protected  in  his  title.  In  no  other  country  is  such  a  privilege  given.  A  country 
stored  with  wealth,  invites  the  people  of  all  the  earth  to  come  and  take  possession 
and  become  independent  land-owners  and  miners. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  district  over  6,000  loNcations  have  been  made,  but  tliis 
does  not  indicate  the  number  of  distinct  silver-bearing  veins  known  to  ezisL 
There  are  many  hundreds  of  known  value.  These  veins  are  in  the  granite  rock, 
and  are  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  They  genemlly  lie  parallel 
to  each  other,  with  a  strike  northwest  and  southeast  and  a  dip  to  the  northeast 
A  movement  of  the  rock  has  at  some  places  been  made,  and  these  ledges  are 
broken  or  have  "  faults,"  and  the  angle  of  their  dip  is  not  so  great. 

Mode  of  Working.^ — ^I'he  veins  are  usually  explored  by  means  of  an  inclined 
shaft  commencing  where  the  ore  appears  at  the  surface,  and  following  down  with 
the  dip  of  the  ledge.  When,  after  thus  sinking  a  distatice  sufficient  to  render 
certain  the  existence  and  character  of  the  vein,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  open  it 
as  a  mine,  and  to  work  it  conveniently,  a  perpendicular  shaft  is  sunk  at  a  point 
some  distance  from  the  outcrop,  as  the  ground  permits,  calculating  to  pierco  the 
vein  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  or  more  beneath  the  surface.  These  shafts  are  of 
different  dimensions,  the  best  being  about  5  by  15  feet.  •  The  cost  of  sinking 
auoih  a  shaft  and  securely  timbering  it  is  about  $60  per  foot  of  depth. 

Description  op  Ores. — A  belt  of  silver-bearing  veins  runs  from  Marshall 
caQon,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district,  northerly  to  tlie  Amador  district,,  a 
distance  of  about  six  miles.  This  belt  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  In  it  are 
a  great  number  of  parallel  veins  similar  in  character  and  generally  rich.  The 
dlnerent  localities  are  designated  as  follows,  commencing  at  the  south :  Miguel 
caiuon,  Marshall's  canon.  Union  hill.  Central  hill.  Lander  hill.  Emigrant  caiion. 
Telegraph  canon,  Yankee  Blade,  and  New  York  ravine,  the  northern  line  of  the 
district  separating  it  fi:om  Amador.  Each  of  these  localities  is  locally  known 
for  its  particular  mines  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  development.  Those  of 
the  district  most  systematically  opened  are  the  Great  Eastern,  Timoke,  Oregon, 
North  Star,  Florida,  Magnolia,  Savage,  Diana,  Troy,  Buel  North  Star,  Pi-ovi- 
dencia,  Kaleseed,  and  some  others  on  Lander  hill,  in  the  city  of  Austin,  and 
within  an  area  of  a  few  hundred  yards  square.  These  ai*e  veins,  the  ganguo 
being  quartz,  of  10  inches  to  two  feet  in  width,  of  highly  concentrated  ore,  easily 
and  cheaply  mined.  On  Central  hill  are  the  North  River,  Hubbard,  Naiad 
Queen,  Penobscot,  and  others,  which  are  well  developed  and  have  produced  a 
considerable  amount  of  bullion.  On  Union  hill  ai*e  tbe  Wliitlatch  Union, 
Camargo,  Silver  Chamber,  and  Tuscarora,  from  which  bullion  has  been  taken. 
At  Yankee  Blade  and  in  the  vicinity  ai*o  the  Confidence,  Maggie,  Ontario,  Yan- 
kee Blade,  Whitlatch  Yankee  Blade,  Miami,  Chase,  Metacom,  Midas,  Green 
Emigrant,  Vineyard,  Vedder,  and  Sclavonia,  most  developed  and  of  the  best 
promise,  while  many  others  are  located,  partially  developed,  and  regarded  as 
valuable.  A  catalogue  of  the  locations  made  in  the  district,  or  an  opinion 
regarding  them,  would  be  useless ;  many  have  been  abandoned  after  some  slight 
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developments.  The  general  character  of  the  ore, throughout  the  district  fe  the 
same  in  the  same  I'elative  positions.  At  the  surface,  and  to  the  depth  of  50  to 
70  feet,  where  water  is  found,  the  vein  matter  is  loose  and  friable,  has  a  dirty  or 
earth-stained  appearance,  and  the  silver  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  chloride  ore, 
presenting  a  dark  or  straw-colored  appearance.  When  the  water  is  reached  the 
vein  matter  shows  the  white,  clear  quartz,  and  the  ore,  then  usually  an  antimo- 
nial  sulpburet,  is  quite  black,  and,  contrasted  with  the  white  quartz,  presents  a 
beautiful  appearance. "  Its  value  is  readily  ascertained  by  one  experienced  in 
observing  it.  The  ore  taken  from  below,  where  the  water  has  long  existed  in 
the^  earth,  often  contains  belautiful  crystals  of  silver.  From  these  mines  are 
obtained  specimens  which  adorn  the  cabinets  of  the  mineralogists,  the  lovers  of 
the  beautiful  and  unique,  and  the  curiosity  hunter. 

The  limits  of  this  report  do  not  permit  a  full  description  of  the  vaiieties  of 
ores,  nor  the  discussion  of  the  formations  of  the  veins.  It  will  sufEce  to  notice 
the  manner  of  their  development,  and  to  show  their  value.  In  the  district,  as 
has  been  said,  are  more  than  6,000  locations  of  mines  of  500  to  2,000  feet  each. 
Probably  1,000  of  these  have  been  so  far  developed  as  to  prove  that  they  pos- 
sess a  value;  but  of  this  numBer  only  a  few  are  at  present  mined.  A  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  most  noted  on  Lander  hill  will  give  an  insight  into  the 
dbaraoter  of  all  and  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  operations  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
future. 

Th£  North  Star,  belonging  to  the  Maixliattan^Company,  was  located  in 
1862.  In  its  first  stages  of  development  it  was  opened  by  an^  incline,  which 
exposed  chloride  of  silver  ore,  and  was  mined  with  some  profit.  At  a  greater 
depth  the  ore  was  a  sulphuret.  Subsequently  a  perpendicular  shaft  was  sunk, 
piercing  the  vein  at  the  depth  of  200  feet,  and  with  powerful  steam  hoisting 
machinery  the  mine  is  still  worked  with  profit.  The  vein  is  encased  in  granite, 
is  generally  about  14  inches  in  width,  and  is  mined  without  the  aid  of  powder. 
In  February  last,  of  some  hundreds  of  tons  mined  and  reduced  at  the  mill  of  the 
company,  the  average  product  was  $240  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  work- 
ings of  the  quarter  ending  June  30  show  507  tons,  and  a  product  of  SI 49  40 
per  ton.  The  ore  found  in  this  mine,  as  in  all  the  others  in  the  district  whe.n 
below  the  line  of  permanent  water,  is  commonly  denominated  a  sulphuret^ 
although  it  comprises  several  varieties  of  ore  containing  sulphur. 

The  Oregon  is  a  parallel  vein  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  North  Star, 
belongs  to  the  same  company,  is  worked  by  the  aid  of  .the  same  machinery*  and 
in  all  respects  resembles  it 

Ths  Great  Eastern  is  opened  by  a  perpendicular  shaft,  and  is  advanta- 
geously worked.  In  one  month,  to  the  labor  of  30  men  it  produced  137  tons  of 
ore,  which  returned  of  bullion  an  average  of^  $346  77  per  ton,  or  an  aggregate 
di  $47,507  60.  The  vein  is  from  10  to  30  inches  in  thickness,  avei'aging  per- 
haps 18  inches.  The  gangue  is  a  clear  white  quartz,  and  the  ore,  which  consti- 
tutes a  large  percentage  of  the  vein,  is  an  antimonial  sulphuret,  or,  as  locally 
tenned,  a  ruby  silver,  from  its  dark  red  or  iiiby  color.  The  mine  was  first  opened 
by  on  incline  following  the  inclination  of  the  ledge,  which  dipped  at  an  angle 
of  about  30°  from  a  horizontal,  to  the  depth  of  250  feet,  developing  much  good 
ore,  although  the  vein  was  very  narrow.  For  the  better  opening  of  the  mine  a 
peipendicular  shaft  was  sunl^  at  a  distance  of  400  feet  northeast  of  the  croppings, 
which  pierced  the  ledge  at  a  depth  of  300  feet.  At  this  depth  it  waa  found  of 
greater  size  and  value  than  in  the  incline.  It  is  unfortTmate  that  at  the  date  of 
this  report  the  workings  should  be  in  barren  rock.  A  depth  of  350  feet  haa 
been  reached,  and  extensive  explorations  have  been  made  without  finding  ore  of 
the  quality  which  heretofore  made  its  workings  so  profitable.  The  mine  is 
worked  through  the  vertical  shaft  before  spoken  o^  which  is  divided  into  com- 
partments to  create  a  current  of  air,  that  passes  down  one  compartment  and  np 
another,  affording  excellent  ventilation.    At  the  greatest  depth  (350  feet)  ths 
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temperature  is  60^  Fabrenbeit*  The  altitude  of  the  surfEkce  is  about  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  mine  is  easily  drained^  discharging  20,000  gallons  daily. 
The  water  is  raised  in  a  bucket  by  a  steam  engine  of  oO-horse  power,  which  also 
does  the  work  of  hoisting  the  ore  and  waste  rock  £rom  the  mine,  which  amounts 
to  60  tons  per  diem.  The  cost  of  transporting  the  ore  to  the  mill  and  miUinc^ 
is  as  agreed  upon.  If  the  entire  amount  of  bullion  produced  or  the ''  clean-up'' 
is  returned,  the  charge  is  $65  per  ton ;  but  if  the  miller  agrees  to  return  80  per 
centum  of  the  assay  value  of  the  ore,  the  charge  is  $45  per  ton. 

The  Florida  vein  presents  many  characteristics  of  the  Great  Eastern,  is  in 
size  about  the  same,  and  furnishes  the  same  quality  of  ore.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Kew  York  and  Austin  Silver  Mining  Company,  and  is  mined  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Sherman,  a  skilful  mining  engineer.  The  chum  is 
800  feet  in  length,  and  is  ^tuated  near  the  centre  of  the  belt  passing  through 
Lander  hill.  Its  strike  follows  the  general  direction  of  veins  through  the  hUl, 
beinff  northwest  and  southeast,  its  dip  being  29^  from  a  horizontal  plane.  Its 
development  under  the  present  management  commenced  August  18, 1866.  It  is 
opened  by  an  inclined  shaft  following  the  vein,  and  has  now  reached  a  depth  of 
^50  feet  From  this  incline  three  levels  are  running ;  the  first  at  a  depth  of  150 
feet,  which  has  extended  to  the  northwest  65  feet,  and  above  which  for  a  width 
of  30  feet  the  ore  is  mined  out.  Through  this  mining  the  average  width  of  the 
vein  is  10  inches.  The  second  level  is  50  feet  below  the  first,  and  between  the 
two  all  the  ore  has  been  mined.  This  level  extends  to  the  southeast  a  distance 
of  230  feet,  and  the  ore  has  been  taken  out  for  a  width  of  30  feet  above  the 
level  along  100  feet  of  it.  The  average  width  of  the  vein  through  this  working 
was  eight  inches.  A  third  level  is  run  at  a  depth  of  300  feet,  which  has  reached 
a  length  of  about  30  feet  on  each  side  of  the  incline.  Along  this  level  the  vein 
has  a  thickness  of  16  inches.  The  amount  of  levels  run  in  Uie  past  year  aggre- 
gate 760  lineal  feet,  making  32,000  cubic  feet  of  rock  removed  firom  the  ave- 
nues alone  in  the  development  of  the  mine,  and  about  18,000  more  have  been 
removed  in  the  excavations  necessary  in  taking  out  the  ore,  makii^  an  aggre- 
gate of  50,000  cubic  feet  of  country  rock  actually  removed  fi*om  the  mine,  or  a 
small  fraction  over  4,000  tons.  The  number  of  tons  of  ore  taken  from  the  mine 
in  this  time  is*317,  28  of  which  have  not  been  worked.  From  the  ore  worked, 
258  tons  and  1,679  pounds,  there  has  been  produced  $74,823  82,  or  an  average 
of  $259  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  actual  cost  of  working  this  mine  to  pro- 
duce the  above  sum  has  been  $65,740  21,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $9,083  61. 
The  expenses  include  officers,  rent,  taxes,  &c.,  &c.  To  the  profits  should  be 
added  Uie  value  of  the  levels  run  to  be  used  in  the  further  operations  of  mining, 
which,  at  a  reasonable  estimate,  should  be  $15,000/;  also  a  property  above  ground 
on  the  mine  worth  $5,000  more.  The  above  statement  is  for  the  10  months 
ending  June  30,  1867.  Since  then  machinery  has  been  erected  for  hoisting,  of 
the  value  of  $1 0,000,  and  about  $5,000  worth  of  ore  taken  out  and  hauled  to 
the  mill  ready  for  crushing ;  so  that  thus  far  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the  mine 
has  paid  the  expense  of  its  development,  including  the  cost  of  machinery,  &c., 
with  a  value  of  not  less  than  $30,000  above  ground,  and  the  value  of  work 
performed  for  future  benefit. 

The  Shebman  Shaft. — On  the  7th  day  of  February  last  was  commenced 
the  Sherman  shaft  by -the  superintendent  of  the  Florida  mine,  in  honor  of  whom 
it  18  named.  This  shaft  it  is  designed  to  sink  to  the  depth  of  1,000  feet,  and  as 
much  deeper  as  it  shall  be  found  practicable  to  go.  -  Its  dimensions  are  5  by  15 
feet;  it  is  timbered  or  lined  with  plank  three  mches  in  thickness,  and  by  the 
•n&me  character  of  planking  is  divided  into  three  compartments.  Up  to  July  28 
i  depth  of  175  feet  had  been  reached,  all  of  which  is  substantially  timbered* 
Water  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  145  feet.  The  cost  of  smking  the  shaft  to  the 
present  time  has  averaged  $61  per  foot,  including  all  expenses, 

*  At  l8t  of  Aagust  the  teraperatore  at  the  sorface  is  8S^. 
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The  Burns  Shaft  is  projected  by  the  same  engineer,  is  for  the  same  com* 
pany,  and  is  of  the  same  plan  and  dimensions,  and  is  named  in  honor  of  B.  J. 
Bums,  local  editor  of  the  Daily  Reese  River  Reveille*  It  is  situated  on  the 
crest  of  Lander  hill,  a«  is  the  Sherman  shaft ;  is,  at  its  starting  point,  Idcy  feet 
lower,  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  northwest  of  the  latter.  It  has  reached  a 
depth  of  80  feet,  (July  28,)  and  has  cost  about  the  same  per  foot  as  the  Shennan 
shaft. 

These  two  shafts  are  the  enterprises  of  the  New  York  and  Austin  Silver  Min- 
ing Company,  and  are  designed  for  working  the  Florida,  Semanthe,  Rubic<«i, 
Saratoga,  and  other  ledges  belonging  to  the  company,  and  such  other  blind  or 
non-cropping  ledges  as  may  be  discovered  in  sinking  j  but  more  especially  for 
the  penetration  of  the  basin  which  is  supposed  to  lie  below  the  crust  in  which 
the  numerous  and  parallel  fissure  veins  are  found.  To  continuo  these  shafts  to 
a  great  depth,  heavy  and  powerful  steam  machinery  of  not  less  than  200-horBe 
power  will  be  required  on  each,  and  deep  levels  must  be  run  connecting  the  two 
shafts.  The  machiner}''  for  the  Sherman  shaft  has  already  been  contracted  for, 
and  will  be  placed  on  the  mine  by  the  1st  of  October  of  the  present  ytear.  These 
shafts  are  important  and  most  promising  enterprises,  and,  if  carried  out  as  dedgned, 
will  prove  the  wealth  of  Lander  hill  at  a  great  depth.  It  is  expected  they  will 
bo  completed  in  about  three  years. 

The  Magi^olia  is  a  location  upon  the  same  vein  as  the  Florida,  joining  that 
claim  on  the  northwest,  and  of  com'se  in  many  respects  it  bears  the  same  chanu> 
tcristics.  The  vein  is  explored  to  the  depth  of  about  250  feet,  and  bodies  of 
good  ore  have  been  developed.  This  mine  is  locally  distinguished  for  the  high 
grade  of  ore  that  has  been  taken  from  it  near  the  surface.  It^  greater  depuis 
are  but  little  developed. 

The  Timoke. — Lying  between  th^  Great  Eastern  and  the  mines  of  the  Man- 
hattan Company  is  the  Timoke,  a  small  mine,  but  one  that  has  been  profitably 
worked  under  the  superintendence  of  W.  F.  Leon,  for  a  company  residing  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  >  The  vein  is  from  one  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  in 
general  character  is  the  same  as  the  others  of  Lander  hill. 

Plymouth  Silver  Muhng  Company. — ^The  Plymouth  Silver  Mining  Com- 
pany is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  owns  the  £^e- 
seed.  Parent,  Zimmerman,  and  Jacob  mines  on  Lander  hill,  lying  in  close  prox- 
imity to  each  other  and  parallel,  so  that  they  may  be  w^cll  opened  and  worked  by  one 
perpendicular  shaft.  Such  a  shaft  is  in  course  of  constnicdon  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Charles  C.  Lane.  It  is  the  intention  to  sink  this  shaft  400  feet^ 
108  of  which  has  already  been  reached,  (August  1.)  No  very  extensive  mining 
has  been  done  upon  these  veins,  only  sufficient  to  give  proof  of  their  value 
and  to  encourage  thorough  opening.  A  few  tons  of  ore  from  the  Kaleseed  lode 
was  lately  reduced  and  showed  a  value  for  first-class  ore  of  $1,763  02  per  ton, 
and  the  second  class  a  value  of  $280  53  per  ton.  This  ore  was  taken  firom  a 
depth  of  25  feet  from  the  surface.  The  veins  are  quite  small,  seldom  exceed- 
ing a  foot  in  width,  but  the  high  grade  of  ore  which  characterizes  these  and  eUier 
vems  of  the  neighborhood  has  made  their  working  profitable. 

The  Savage  and  other  Mdjes. — The  Savage,  Morgan  and  Muncy,  Diana, 
Providencia,  Whitlatch,  Union,  Troy,  Buel  North  Star,  and  many  others  in  the 
neighborhood,  have  been  extensively  mined  and  at  times  have  boon  productive. 
A  description  of  each,  where  all  are  so  much  alike,  would  be  exceedingly  tedious. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  those  mentioned,  as  well  as  others,  are  within  an  area 
of  a  few  hundred  yards  square,  and  that  in  the  district  are  several  miles  of  area 
of  equally  good  ground,  judging  from  the  slight  developments  made  upon  the 
sm'face,  ana  where  undoubtedly  as  good  mines  could  be  opened  as  those  men- 
tioned. In  the  ^eat  mining  enterprises  of  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  in  western 
Nevada,  where  m  the  last  six  years  near  $70,000,000  have  been  taken  from 
the  mines,  there  exists  but  one  grand  lode,  the  Gomstock,  which  is  divided  through 
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its  length  into  a  great  number  of  claims,  or  mines,  many  of  which  return  largely 
to  their  owners,  while  some  return  nothing.  This  has  been  the  most  productive 
vein  in  the  world.  In  the  Beese  Bi  ver  district  such  a  gigantic  lode  has  not  been 
found,  but  there  extends  a  belt  some  six  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  width, 
in  which  are  innumerable  small  veins,  such  as  here  described,  of  highly  concx^n- 
trated  ore,  easily  and  cheaply  mined.  From  a  few  mines  upon  this  belt  there 
were  produced  in  the  last  month  8109,221  87.  There  appears  to  be  room  for 
many  times  the  present,  mining  operations,  with  the  same  proportion  of  produc- 
tion, yet  the  resulting  figures  are  so  great  that  one  scarcely  ventures  to  make 
the  calcnli^ion.  An  increase  based  upon  the  full  development  of  all  the  mines 
of  known  value  would  amount  to  several  millions  of  dollars  monthly,  from  an 
area  not  exceeding  fifteen  square  miles,  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  district.  Upon 
a  close  examination  of  the  ground  the  conviction  is  iiresistible  that  there  will  be 
a  greatly  increased  production  within  a  few  years.  A  full  development  of  the 
district  awaits  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  with  capital,  labor,  and  cheap  subsist- 
ence.* 

Ths  Mills. — ^An  enumeration  of  the  mills  in  eastern  Nevada,  and  their  capa- 
city, would  give  a  wrong  impression  and  seem  incongruous  in  calculating  the 
produotion  of  bullion,  without  some  explanation.  It  must  be  understood  that  it 
requires  more  to  constitute  a  mill  than  a  set  of  stamps  placed  in  battery,  with  an 
engine  to  work  them,  and  pans  to  amalgamate,  or  furnaces  to  roast  the  ore.  The 
building  requires  to  be  well  and  substantially  constructed;  all  its  successive^ 
parts  to  be  systematically  arranged j  the  power  full  and  sufficient;  and  then. 
enei^tic,  economical,  and  scientihc  management.  Many  mills  have  been  bnilt 
without  due  consideration  as  to  what  was  required,  and  some  upon  experimental 
plans  which  were  not  successful.  These  have  been  failures,  and  now  stand  idle, 
and  should  not  be  counted  in  the  list. 

*Mr.  J.  P.  Kimble,  in  an  interesting  communication  to  the  American  Bureau  of 'MineS). 
of  New  York,  says : 

''  The  interests  of  the  Eeese  river  district  are  rapidly  advancing  under  the  improved  treat?> 
ment  of  'its  ores  of  all  varieties,  and  more  especially  the  utilization  of  those  of  lower  parade,. 
which  at  first  were  generally  discarded.    Formerly  only  very  rich  ores  would  bear  the  cost 
of  milling  and  amalgamating,  so  greatly  was  this  augmented  by  the  incomplete  extraction 
of  silver,  as  well  as  by  their  supply  far  below  the  capacity  of  the  extoosive  mills,  which' 
therefore  could  not  steadily  be  kept  in  operation.    Dry  crushing  and  roasting,  preparatory  to 
amalgamation  have  effected  soroetbing  towards  the  utilization  not  only  of  the  more  refraotoryr 
antimimiated  ores,  but  also  those  of  medium  gprade  and  the  richer  tailings.    In  the  mills  of 
Reese  river  the  standard  of  yield  is  as  high  as  from  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  absolute  value' 
of  the  ores  in  silver,  attained  at  a  cost  which  has  gradually  fallen  from  $t5  to  from  §40  to' 
$50  per  ton.    The  mills  of  Storey  county  using  Comstock  ores  produce  not  more  than  65 
per  cent,  of  their  value,  though  enabled  to  work  ores  yielding  as  low  as  $15.    Thus  there  is 
entailed  upon  the  Comstock  lode  an  annual  loss  of  $7,000,000 ;  upwards  of  $9,000,000  this^ 
year,  (1867.)    The  one  thing  needful  above  all  in  Nevada  is  the  adoption  of  means,  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  circumstances  and  resources  of  different  localities,  to  concentrate  ores  of' 
low  grade,  and,  what  is  practically  the  same,  the  taihngs  or  residue  obtained  in  tbe  dressing 
of  ores  of  better  class.    This  is  an  object  of  far  greater  moment  at  present  than  the  discover]^ 
of  minia^  ground  iu  addition  to  what  is  already  far  in  excess  of  available  capital  to  develop. 
The  greateff  balk  of  Reese  river  ores  are  at  present  valueless  for  want  of  cheap  dressing  and 
concentration.    In  the  deposits  of  that  district  as  well  as  in  tbe  Comstock  lode,  first-class 
ores  in  heavy  bodies  are  of  unfrequent  occurrence.    The  average  yieid<per  ton  of  all  Gould 
&  Curry  ores  reduced  was  nearly  three  times  as  rich  in  1863  ($80  07)  as  in  1866,  (&^,) 
and  in  IH60  ($156  62)  was  nearly  twice,  as  rich  as  in  1863.    That  of  other  leading  mines  on 
the  Comstock  lode  does  not  at  present  exceed  $40  per  ton,  while  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  falls 
below  $30.    The  books  of  the  assessor  for  Lander  county  show  46  mines,  mainly  in  the 
Reese  river  district,  to  have  produced  more  or  less  bullion  during  the  quarter  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  18A6.    The  largest  production  of  ore  was  by  the  Savage  Consolidated  mine,  being 
451  tons  of  an  average  yield  of  $103  25.   The  Great  Eastern  gave  287  tons,  averaging  $217  94. 
Of  these  44  mines,  two,  producing  lightly,  yielded  about  $400  per  ton  of  ore;  three  between. 
$:iU0  and  $400 ;  five  between  $200  and  $300 ;  16  between  $100  and  $200 ;  18  below  $100.*" 
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The  mills  of  all  clasees  now  standing,  the  power,  stamps,  and  districts^  are  as 
follows: 


Niune  of  mill. 


Manhattan 

Botton 

Silver  HIU 

CailTornia 

Long  loland 

Keystone 

MidoM 

Metaeom 

Ware 

Batle 

Empire  and  Silver  State 

Parrott 

Phelps 

Pioneer  

Knickerbocker 

R'gby 

Pioneer  

Martin's 

Stirling 

Murphy 

La  Plata 

Buel'g 

Gould'g 

Rutland 

Social 

Hope 

Pioneer  

Valley 

Crescent 

Cortez 


Total 


District. 


Reese  Rirer 
...do 

...do 


...do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

Big  Creek  •....••« 

...do 

Union 

...do 

San  Antonio 

...do 

Silver  Peak 

Bunker  Hill 

Twin  River 

North  Twin  River. 

Philadelphia 

Hot  Creek 

Reveille 

Qold  Gallon....^.. 

...do 

Pahranagat 

....d# 

...do 

Cortes 


Power. 


Steam 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do. ... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
WnttT 
8te<im 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do..-. 
Water 
Steam 
..do.... 
..do.... 
-do.... 
..do  ... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
..do.... 


Ho.  of 
atanpfc 


SO 
10- 

5 
10 

5 

ao 

13 

10 

5 

8 

la 

16 

5 

10 

S3 

4 

10 

10 

20 

20 

10 

10 

*10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

in 

5 

13 

3U 


^  Light. 

Other  mills  have  been  constructed  and  removed  or  dismantled,  which  have 
1»8cn  mentioned  in  other  reports  but  do  not  appear  in  this.  The  above  aie  either 
in  operation  or  in  condition  to  be  pat  in  operation,  although  the  arrangements  of 
some  are  such  that  they  are  run  at  too  great  expense  to  be  profitable,  or  cannot 
compete  with  others  in  doing  custom  work.  The  majority  are  standing  still. 
Mills  are  in  course  of  constniction  as  follows:  One  of  20  stamps  at  Smoky  Val- 
ley district ;  one  of  10  at  Hot  Creek;  one  of  40  and  one  of  20  at  Philadelphia; 
Dne  of  20  at  Pahranagat;  one  of  5  at  Bunker  Hill;  one  of  20  at  Newark;  ono 
of  20  at  Egan,  (Gold  canon ;)  and  others  are  in  contemplation. 

The  Keystone  Mill,  at  Austin,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  its  class,  firom 
its  arrangement,  construction,  and  cost.  It  was  built  in  1865,  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Page, 
its  chief  owner  and  manager,  with  several  additional  buildings,  as  residence  of 
superintendent,  stables,  blacksmith  shop  and  store-house,  all  of  brick,  at  a  total 
cost  of  891,800.  The  mill  is  divided  into  four  rooms  or  divisions:  1st,  boiler 
and  engine  room ;  2d,  battery  room ;  3d,  furnace  ixK)m ;  and  4th,  amalgamating 
room.  The  first  three  occupy  the  front,  and  the  last  is  in  the  rear  of  the  battery- 
room.  Their  dimensions  are  as  follows:  engine  room,  45  feet  deep  by*25  firont; 
battery  room,  45  by  35;  furnace  room,  50  by  140;  and  the  amalgamating  room, 
45  by  35;  making  a  total  frontage  of  200  feet  with  a  depth  of  90  feet.  The 
engine  is  of  60  horse-power.  There  are  20  stamps  of  750  pounds  each,  drop 
eight  inches  and  78  times  each  minute.  There  are  eight  reverberatory  famaced 
with  hearths  11  by  13  feet;  14  pans  or  tubs,  five  feet  in  diameter;  six  settlers, 
six  feet  in  diameter;  with  retorts,  smelting  furnaces,  &c.  The  total  amount  of 
freight  hauled  firom  California  for  this  mill,  as  machinery,  lumber,  and  material 
for  building,  was  140  tons,  at  a  cost  for  fi:eight  of  nine  cents  per  pound  ftom 
San  Francisco.  (The  price  is  now  six  cents.)  The  cost  of  the  machinery  ^ 
San  Francisco  was  818,000,  and  the  total  cost,  as  stated,  891,800.    It  crashes 
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dry,  xoastB  and  amalgamates,  producing  bars  of  bullion  at  a  cost  to  tbe  mill  of 
925  per  ton.  For  custom  work  it  charges  $45  per  ton  and  agrees  to  retiim  80 
per  cent,  of  tbe  assayed  value  of  tbe  ore.  Twenty  tons  of  ore  can  be  reduced  in 
each  24  hours.  Four  cords  of  wood  are  used  per  day  in  making  steam  for  tbe 
engine  and  for  beating  tbe  pulp  in  the  pans,  and  eight  cords  for  tbe  roasting 
furnaces.  Wood  usually  costs  $7  per  cord.  Salt,  of  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity is  used  in  cbloridizing  tbe  ore,  is  furnished  fi.x>m  tbe  large  fields  in  different 
parts  of  tbe  State,  at  from  $30  to  $40  per  ton.  About  200  pounds  of  quicksilvei* 
is  used  at  each  charge  of  a  pan,  but  varying  with  the  amount  of  silver  in  tbe 
ore.  The  quickalver  costs  60  to  75  cents  per  pound;  about  one  per  cent,  of  it 
is  lost.  The  wages  paid  are,  for  amalgamator,  $10  per  day;  first  engineer,  $8; 
second  engineer,  $6;  fireman,  $6;  blacksmith,  $7;  carpenter,  $6;  pan  attend- 
ants, roasters,  and  battery  feeders,  $4  each. 

Tbe  expenses  attending  the  production  are:  first,  mining  the  ore,  exceedingly 
variable;  second,  hauling  to  the  mill;  third,  the  State  tax  of  IJ  per  c«nt.  upon 
ore  after  deducting  $40  per  ton ;  fourth,  cost  of  milling,  $45  per  ton ;  fifth,-  internal 
revenue  tax  on  bullion  of  J  of  one  per  cent. ;  melting  and  assaying  one  per  cent,, 
and  transportation  to  San  Francisco  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  making  a  total 
tax  of  six  and  a  half  per  cent.,  besides  the  cost  of  mining,  hauling,  and  milling. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  the  income  tax,  the  many  stamps  used  on  receipts,  certi- 
ficates, checks,  &c.,  incident  to  the  constant  handling  and  excbaiige  of  valuable 
property,  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  tax  levied  on  machinery,  raw  and 
manufactured  material,  of  which  the  miner  is  a  destructive  consumer.  Thus  it 
will  be  observed  how  disproportionate  are  the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  miner,  com- 
pared to  other  occupations ;  tbe  tax  being  both  upon  what  be  produces  and  ^vbat 
he  consumes,  while  he  is  without  the  protection  given  to  others.  A  tax  on  iron 
may  be  added  by  the  miner  to  the  price  of  the  iron,  but  a  tax  on  silver  is  never 
returned,  and  the  silver  miner  pays  the  two  taxes.  All  taxes  are  paid  in  currency, 
but  estimates  are  also  made  in  currency  when  taxes  are  so  paid.  The  business 
tliroughout  the  State,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  district  of  Pahranagat,  is  carried 
on  in  coin,  estimated  at  par,  and  all  expressions  of  money  used  in  this  report 
mean  in  coin,  unless  currency  is  expressly  mentioned. 

OinciAL  Returns. — ^A  law  of  the  State  of  Nevada  levying  a  tax  upon  tbe 
products  of  mines  compels  the  county  assessor  of  each  county  to  collect  froia 
the  mills  and  mines  quarterly  statements  of  the  amount  of  ore  mined  and  reduced, 
and  the  average  production  per  ton  for  the  quarter  of  bullion  obtained.  This, 
statement  is  given  under  oath,  and  the  amounts  produced  are  estimated  in  coin.  The 
assay  value  of  tbe  ore  is  £rom  20  to  40  per  cent,  higher  than  the  amounts  given 
in  these  reports,  these  being  only  the  amounts  obtained  fix)m  the  working,  a 
portion  always  being  lost.  Tbe  reports  are  for  Lander  county,  but  large  quan- 
tities of  ore  are  brought  to  Austin  from,  districts  in  Nye  county,  and  are  included 
in  tbe  returns.  These,  in  the  returns  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1866, 
are  marked  thus:  Pniladelpbia,*  Danville,t  and  Northumberland. J  The  returns 
for  one  year  furnished,  taken  from  the  assessor's  report,  as  published,  in  the  Daily 
fieese  River  Reveille. 
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Quarter  ending  September  30,  1866. 


Name  of  mine. 


Great  Eastem 

Fortuna 

•North  River 

Troy 

Diamond 

Blind  Ledge 

Semanthe 

Othello 

Id  oni 

Highbridgts* 

Eaistem  Oregon 

FoHter 

La  Plata j 

CbaRe  and  Zent 

Canada 

El  Dorado* 

Magnolia....' 

WaMhington. 

Vanderblltf J 

Morgan  &  Mnncey 

Diana 

Ricbey  &  Bossey | 

Detroit* 

Camargb 

Timoke 

Qreen  Si  Oder* 

Dover :. . 

Isabella 

Harding  &.  Dlckman 

Providential 

Cortez  Giant , 

Transylvania* 

Folsom 

Savage  ConaoUdated,  No.  1  — 
Savage  Consolidated,  No.  2 — 


rons. 

Pounds. 

Average 

per  too. 

412 

659 

1176  82 

fm 

85  71 

39 

536 

217  56 

2 

1,000 

8:182 

1 

402 

lr^2  57 

2 

1,968 

1V8(>4 

2 

774 

276  97 

5 

1,135 

36  53 

16 

1,237 

212  62 

17 

195  36 

1 

86  46 

26 

1,212 

48  47 

50 

882 

71  6D 

4 

1,000 

363  04 

6 

1,500 

132  90 

2 

568 

294  58 

4 

1,171 

259  93 

4 

88 

187  45 

2 

1,670 

115  46 

]7 

631 

1U7  75 

17 

503 

160  40 

7 

613 

20175 

4 

1,800 

116  18 

;w 

90  77 

28 

253 

167  92 

1 

GOO 

178  43 

2 

450 

161  64 

19 

503 

40  18 

1 

1.233 

87  19 

79 

1.000 

39  04 

227 

66  07 

19 

330 

161  00 

5 

1,019 

166  00 

160 

* 

156  83 

230 

74  06 

Quarter  ending  December  31,  1866. 


Name  of  mine. 


Amsterdam 

Buel  North  Star. 
Camargo 


ChaBO 

Diana 

Enterprise  (White  Pine  district) 

Eu8t  Oregon 

Empire  State 

Ensign 

Fortuneteller 

Florida 


Fenian  Star 

FcTiuna 

Parrel 

Great  Eastern 

Idoiu 

J.  II.  Murphy 

Joseph  Colo 

Jacob  Bradley -. 

Keyhtone 

Kihock 

Znideo 

Lodi 

Livermore , 

Mouut  Tcnnbo  Company  (Cortez) , 

Mnrgan  &  Muncey 

Moi^uolin 

Mctucom 

Mauliuttan  Company 

May  &  Davis 

North  River 

Owen  Sc  Perkins 

Providential 

Pinney,  Rfty , 


Tons. 


1 
4 

12 
4 
143 
1 
4 
7 


13 
7 
1 
3 
287 
22 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
7 
3 


4 

6 
26 
69 

2 
13 

3 
64 

6 


Ponnds. 


250 
1,920 

973 
1,438 
1,009 


779 

619 

667 

416' 

1,900 

1.359 

1,530 

1,453 


1,695 

100 

1,350 


350 


728 

1,019 

500 


626 
1,671 


288 
430 
1,924 
1,700 
844 
600 


Average 
per  ton. 


|L68  75 

336  57 

116  57 

405  10 

91  18 

111  53 

137  65 

99  23 

66  25 

177  28 

2f5  60 

54  24 

30  33 

71  12 

217  94 

22J  43 

251  IS 

27  85 

116  60 

an  66 

197  S7 

100  61 

32  54 

137  7*) 


25  69 

238  23 

lOU  99 

83  90 

136  80 

56  03 

46  16 

51  91 

51  73 
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Quarter  ending  December  31,  1866— Continued. 


Name  of  mine. 


PatUn 

Rrnrington 

Bavo^tf  ConsolidAted 

Silver  Queen 

Korpri^e 

S«ixuuthe 

Tlmoke 

Taylor  &  Pavnnore,  (Cortex) i 

Tannehill,  (Eureka) 

Victoria 

'WoabiDgton 

Wbitlareh 

Zimmerman 


TonB. 

Ponndi. 

2 

824 

6 

451 

14 

1 
2 

1,500 

1,913 

150 

79 

1.138 

5 

982 

3 

1,338. 

4 
12 

1,176 
67 

18 

546 

5 

1,278 

Average 
per  ton. 


$200  43 

1!)  63* 
103  Su 

38  28 
171 
332 
148  41 
160  43 
106  33 

91 
479 
105  97 

71  75 


66 
5J 


20 
52 


Tbe  above  table  embraces  47  mines,  wbicb  bave  yielded  more  or  less  bullion  during  tbe 
quarter,  and  with  few  exceptions  tbe  ore  reduced  is  of  a  good  gprade,  sufficiently  so  to  admit 
its  beine  worked  here  remuneratively.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  number  of  mines,  which  were 
included  in  the  previous  quarters  of  the  year,  do  not  appear  in  the  present  list,  as  well  as 
that  several  mines  appear  for  tbe  first  time.  According  to  the  assessor's  returns  there  are  in 
Lander  county,  and  mainly  in  the  Reese  River  district,  about  75  mines  which  have  produced 
bullion  during  the  past  year.  As  we  have  remarked,  the  ore  worked  is  generally  of  a  high 
grade,  as  the  average  yield  per  ton  will  show.  A  considerable  number  of  tne  mines  embraced 
in  the  quarterly  lists  were  subjected  only  to  testing  operations,  and  the  general  result  mast 
be  deemed  encouraging.  In  the  case  of  the  Savage  mine,  the  average  yield  of  the  ore  is  less 
than  in  several  quarters  preceding,  but  is  still  high,  being  $103  25  per  ton.  The  yield  of 
tbe  Washington,  Chase,  Bnel  North  Star,  Great  Eastern,  Semantiie,  Magnolia,  Florida, 
Timoke,  Idora,  Metacom,  Taylor,  and  Passmore,  d^c,  is  excellent,  and  as  most  of  them  are 
pretty  well  developed,  they  may  be  fairly  classed  henceforth  among  the  producing  and  paying 
mines  of  the  Reese  River  district. 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1867. 


Namei. 


PoundH. 


Average 
per  ton. 


Black  Ledge 

Boel  North  Star,  Ist  claBS 

Bael  North  Star,  2dclaf8 

Cortex,  no  name  given 

Dolerfaida 

DIaoa 

Florida 

ParrcU  Co 

Fenian  Star 

Fuller 

Great  pastern 

GUwer 

Idora .......................•.........••.••.••.•..••••••...•••.. 

KeUy  and  Ensign 

Leggett • 

Ladj  Franklin 

Livenuore. .............•......•.•.........•••••••••............ 

Magnolia 

Mountain  View 

Miller  &  Co : 

North  Star  (Manhattan  Company) 

Morgan  &  Mnncoy 

Miller 

Montank 

Marline 

Niagara 

O'Dair 

PfMwlee.... 

Patriot 

Richmond 

Red  Bluff. 

Straogcr 

ttemanthe 

Swaney 

Story * 


5 

31 

16 

47 

3 

195 

101 

12 

3 

4 

137 
2 
1 
3 
5 
1 
4 
13 
1 
1 

384 
S8 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
5 
1 
3 
7 
1 
3 


569 

422 

161 

1,678 

1,735 

717 

1,394 

981 


669 

700 

81 

1,121 

738 

1,536 

1,836 

360 

782 

634 

1,295 

900 

148 

1,753 

467 

657 

650 

1,635 

254 

1,895 

1.700 


42 


$210  32 

182  56 

51  52 

238  69 

239  90 
94  30 

351, 
204 

3()  44 
349  34 
345  9:} 
200  75 
192  58 
129  18 

50  C2 
134  48 
267  54 
371  82 
153  7tf 
234  45 
141  37 
103  36 

76  36 
144  CO 

88  90 

GO  C8 
284  71 

96  66 

64  ca 

53  73 

55  01 

48  00 

132  88 

520  05 

204  98 
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Quarter  ending  March  31,  1867 — Continued. 


Names. 


Savage  Coniolidated 

Silver  Lead 

Timoko 

Vineyard 

V.-indyne 

WoKhiiigton 

Ynnkeo  Blade,  no  name  given 
W.  G.  Blako 


Tons. 


290 
3 

100 
5 
1 

4 
1 

1 


Pounds. 


1,043 
1,392 


1,561 
427 


Ave^agv 
pwtoD. 


$6S77 
88  4>i 
27»5' 
660 
193  3 
312  37 
S50  04 

Tsoe 


On  comparing  this  table  with  that  of  the  preceding  quarter,  a  marked  improvement  will  bo 
observed  in  the  average  yield  of  the  ore  produced  bv  several  of  the  leading  mines,  as  well 
AS  in  their  increased  production.    For  instance,  the  Florida  produced  during  the  last  quartet 
J  01  tons  of  ore,  whic-n  gave  an  average  yield  of  1351  96  per  ton,  against  13  tons  yielding  an 
average  of  $2(^5  60  the  previous  quarter ;  the  Diana,  195  tons  which  averaged  |94  30, 
against  143  tons  which  averaged  |91  18;    the  Great  Eastern,  137  tons  which  aTsraged 
$3io  93,  against  287  tons  which  averaged  ^17  94 ;  the  Magnolia,  13  tons  which  averaged 
$371  83,  against  6  tons  which  averaged  $338  23 ;  the  North  Star  of  the  Manhattan  Company, 
384  tons  which  averaeed  $141  37,  against  69  tons  which  averaged  |83  90 ;  the  Timoke,  lOU 
tons  which  averaged  $276  59,  against  79  tons  which  averaged  $148  41 ;  and  the  Savage,  290 
tons  which  averaged  $62  77,  against  451  tons  which  averaged  $103  25.    The  falling  off  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ore  from  the  Savage  is  remarkable,  but  we  believe  the  expla- 
nation is  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ore  reauced  was  extracted  from  the  mine  during 
the  last  quarter,  but  that  the  great  bulk  of  it  was  taken  from  their  dump  pile.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  improvement  in  the  production  of  ore  from  the  North  8tar  of  the  Manhattan  Con- 
pany,  and  its  increased  average  yield  of  bullion,  is  more  remarkable.    Perhaps  the  most 
striking  increase,  both  as  regards  the  product  of  ore  and  its  yield  of  silver,  is  presented  by 
the  Florida,  the  exlubit  for  the  two  quarters  being — December  3J,  1866,  13  tons,  averaging 
$255  60;  March  31,  1807,  101  tons,  averaging  $^1  96.    A  number  of  the  mines  embraced 
in  the  present  returns  are  strangers  in  previous  lists ;  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
several  of  them  are  not  Uie  names  of  mines,  but  of  the  persons  who  delivered  ore  to  the  mills 
for  reduction.    Two  lots  are  returned  from  *'  Yankee  Blade,"  not  from  the  mines  bearine  that 
title— both  of  which  belong  to  companies  and  are  lying  idle — but  from  that  part  of  the  Reese 
River  district.    One  lai^  lot  of  47  tons  of  high  grade  ore  is  returned  from  "Cortez;^  we 
presume  it  was  brought  from  the  Cortez  district,  but  from  what  particular  mine— whether 
from  the  St.  Louis,  Taylor  and  Passmore,  or  Nonesuch^is  not  mentioned  in  the  quarterly 
statement  of  the  assessor.    This  loose  and  inaccurate  method  of  making  the  return  is  in 
direct  violation  of  the  statute,  and  defeats  one  of  its  principal  objects.     Every  mill,  or 
arrastra,  or  reduction  works  of  any  character,  is  required  by  the  law  to  keep  an  accurate  list 
of  the  name  of  every  mine  from  which  ore  was  delivered,  and  to  furnish  a  sworn  statement 
of  the  same  to  the  assessor.    Of  course,  in  a  district  having  the  numberless  looatioas  of 
Reese  river,  a  person  bringing  ore  to  mill  may  easily  impose  a  fictitious  name  on  the  saper- 
i^ndent ;  but  the  name  of  the  mine  should  be  required  in  every  instance,  and  bo  «ach 
unmeaning  entries  as  *'  Yankee  Blade,"  '* Cortez,"  ^c,  should  be  allowed  to  appear  in  tbe 
statement. 

•  « 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1867. 


Name  of  mine. 


Amigo 

Black  Ledge 

Uuel  North  Star 

Bonner  Ledfre 

Carter  and  Drake 

Cuba ^ 

Chaw} 

Graycroft  and  Brown 

Diana 

Elkhom 

Empire  State 

Fuller 

Florida,  (New  York  and  Austin  Company) 

FarreU  and  Hixon 


Tons. 

PomidB. 

3 

320 

20 

936 

1527 

3:u 

9 

883 

9 

1.2i» 

8 

1.095 

3 

35» 

» 

SS2 

37 

936 

1 

1,145 

6 

740 

13 

1,300 

173 

385 

& 

825 

AvevB^ 

par  ton. 

$56  19 

10*  09 

163  63 

334  45 

77  55 

114  13 

314  81 

49  47 

1U3  60 

535  41 

JOl  38 

741  67 

fW  10 

SOBTT 
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Quarter  ending  June  30,  1867 — Continued. 


Name  of  mise. 


OrMt  Eastern  . . . . 
Oenrnil  Cochrane. 
OeoeralSiegel.... 

Ouofdelnpe 

IJvermore 

I^a  Plata 

Ubcriv 


llagnolla 

lloaes  Svramlin. 
Montank 


North  Star,  (Manhattan  Conpaay) 

North  Hirer 

Oleander *. 

Oregon*  (DoUarhide) 

Fatton  and  Monroe 

Perkins    

Qnintero 

Soagh  and  Ready' 

SLLonif,  (Cortex  dlatriet) 

Storey 

State  of  New  York  

Semaothe,  (New  Yoik  and  Anitin  Company) 

Silver  Cord 

St.  Looin 

saver  Parlor 

Social  and  Steptoe.  (Egan) 

Troy,  (N.  Y.  S.M.  Company) 

Timoke 

Virginia 

VLaeyaid 

Waiihiogton 

TVttll  onitlaabella 

Whitlatch  Union 

AVbitlatchNo.2 

Yonng  America,  (Mount  Hope) 


Tom. 


33 

1 
2 
4 
G 
S 
3 

53 

I 

1 

507 

19 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 

21 
1 
7 
9 
1 
2 
4 
151 

38 

96 
2 
9 
3 

14 
1 
9 
1 


PoaDdR. 


1,235 

2v0 

1.412 

1.130 

1T.\ 

1.200 
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Tbo  wholo  nnmber  of  toDs  of  oro  reduced  duriog^  fbe  quarter  was  1,438,  which  prodoced 
tho  Bom  of  tl*232,:Vi5  57.  The  average  yield  of  1,4:^  tons  wns  $161  56  per  ton— a  result 
thai  maintains  the  character  of  Lander  hill,  from  which  it  was  chiefly  obtained,  for  yieldin^^ 
a  hiffh  grade  of  oro.  On  comparing  the  present  table  with  that  of  the  previous  quarter, 
notable  fluctuations  and  nniformitv  will  be  observed.  For  instance,  the  North  Star  uiiDe  of 
the  Manhattan  Company  produced  during  the  last  quarter  50^  tons  of  ore,  which  averaged 
$149  40  per  ton,  against  384  tons,  averaging  $141  37  per  ton,  in  the  former  quarter;  the 
Frorida  produced  173  tons,  which  avero^d  $206  10  per  ton,  against  101  tens,  averaging 
$351  96,  of  the  former  quarter ;  the  Duel  North  Star  produced  1'^  tons,  which  averaged 
$163  63  per  ton,  against  31  tons  of  first-class  ore,  averaging  $182  56,  and  16  tons  of  second- 
class  ore,  averaging $51  52  per  ton,  of  the  former  quarter;  the  Timoke  produced  97  tons, 
which  averaged  $241  49  per  ton,  against  100  tons,  averaging  $:^6  .09  per  ton,  of  the  former 
quarter ;  the  Fuller  produced  14  tons,  which  averaged  $741  67  per  ton,  against  4  tons, 
averaging  $349  34  per  ton,  of  the  former  quarter ;  and  the  Diana  produced  37  tons,  which 
averaged  $i03  60  per  ton,  ogainst  195  tons,  averaging  $94  30  per  ton,  of  the  former  quarter. 
The  most  marked  fluctuation  is  that  of  the  Great  £astem,  which  produced  during  tho  last 


not  been  made  public.  Several  mines,  which  produced  bullion  in  the  former  quarter,  are 
not  included  in  the  above  table ;  and  others  a^ain,  which  wero  not  mentioned  then,  appear 
in  the  present  return.  The  most  noticeable  ot  the  latter  is  tho  Gilligan  mine  of  the  Social 
and  Steptoe  Company,  in  Egan  canon,  which  appears  in  tho  present  table  with  tho  good 
product  of  1 50  tons,  averaeiug  $99  per  ton,  wliich  is  scarcely  60  per  cent,  of  the  silver  con- 
tained in  its  peculiar  ore.    The  returns  of  the  last  quarter  are  generally  encouraging. 

Following  tho  organization  of  Ileoso  River  district,  wero  in  the  same  year  dis- 
covered and  or^nized  those  of  Simpson's  Park,  adjoining  it  on  the  south,  and 
furtlier  south  that  of  Big  Creek ;  north  was  Mount  Hope  and  Gi*as8  Valley ; 
sontheast  were  Snjoky  Valley  and  Santa  Fe,  and  northwest  was  Ravcnswood. 
These  nearly  surrounded  Austin,  and  were  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  distant. 
All  but  Kavenswood  were  in  the  Toiyabee  mountains;  and  the  fact  that  largo 
veinB  of  silver-bearing  quartz  were  found  outside  of  this  district  gave  an  impetus 
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to  prospecting,  and  the  mountains  in  their  entire  length  were  explored  and  dis- 
tricts Ibmied  throughout  before  the  termination  of  the  year  1863. 

Amador  District. — Immediately  north,  in  Lander  county,  was  formed  the 
district  of  Amador,  where  the  veins  and  croppings  created  a  great  excitement, 
and  a  populous  and  busy  village  was  built  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  This  appeared 
the  most  promising  of  the  districts  during  the  fall  of  1863,  but  many  of  the 
ledges  not  proving,  from  the  depth  to  which  they  were  explored,  as  rich  as  their 
croppings  pramised,  the  district  is  not  so  favorably  regarded  as  jformerly. 

ihe  Amador  I^cdge  has  been  explored  by  an  incline  to  the  depth  of  200  feet 
and  upwards.  It  dips  to  the  northeast,  at  an  angle  of  about  15  degrees.  During 
this  exploration  much  good  ore  was  taken  out,  and  its  ownei*8  express  oonfidenoe 
that  when  the  reduction  of  ores  becomes  simplified  and  cheapened  the  mine  can 
be  worked  at  a  profit.  There  are  many  veins  like  the  Amador,  which  await  the 
same  events  for  their  development. 

The  Chase  Mine. — In  the  southem  part  of  the  district  is  the  Chase  mine, 
which  has  tlic  appearance  of  being  rich.  It  is  but  slightly  developed,  yet  shows 
quantities  of  ore  of  an  almost  pure  sulphurct  of  silver.  Operations  have  been 
suspended  on  it  for  several  months,  but  it  has  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  an 
eastern  company,  and  work  will  bo  prosecuted  on  it  hereafter. 

Other  Mines, — In  the  vicinity  of  the  Chase  ai*e  vein^,  some  of  which  give 
assurance  of  value.  The  want  of  capital,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  mining 
engineering,  have  been  obstacles  in  the  way  of  development  of  many  mines  in 
this  district  supposed  to  bo  rich. 

Mount  Hope,  Cumberland,  Columbus,  Mount  Vernon,  Indian",  and 
Wall  Street  Districts. — As  before  said,  the  year  1863  was  distinguished 
lor  explorations,  but  prospecting  was  then  chiefly  confined  to  the  Toiyabee  range, 
and  to  those  ranges  east  and  west,  next  pai*allel.  In  the  Toiyabee  to  tlie  north 
of  Austin  and  Amador,  and  in  Lander  county,  were  organized  the  districts  of 
Mount  Hope,  Cimiberland,  Columbus,  Mount  Vernon,  Indian,  and  Wall  Street, 
extending  as  far  as  35  miles  north,  being  continuous  and  including  both  sides  of 
the  mountain.  The  mines  of  these  districts  are  almost  entirely  undeveloped,  their 
ci'oppings  alone  being  known.  From  these  croppings  some  rock  has  been  taken 
from  which  encouraging  results  have  been  obtained,  but  this  vast  area,  probably, 
well  stored  with  silver,  is  neglected  and  comparatively  unknown,  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  capitalist  and  a  denser  population.  It  offers  favorable  conditions 
for  working  mines,  as  it  includes  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Toiyabee  moun- 
tains— Mount  Hope — which  attains  an  altitude  of  about  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  the  deep  C4ifions  of  which  nin  a  number  of  streams  capable  of  furnishing 
water-power  for  driving  machinery.  Its  sides  are  covered  \^ith  groves  of  pine, 
and  where  its  streams  debouche  into  the  plains  at  its  base  are  tracts  of  good  agri- 
cultural lands.  In  the  valleys  which  skirt  its  foot  ai'o  some  farms.;  but  its  min- 
eral wealth  lies  entirely  neglected.  One  district  has  been  noticed  by  an  expe- 
rienced mining  engineer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Boalt,  who,  after  as  close  an  examination  of 
the  ledges  as  their  slight  development  would  allow,  reported  that  they  were  true 
iissuro  veins,  of  size  Irom  4  to  15  feet  in  width,  and  of  unmistakable  value. 
Several  of  the  veins  were  cut  transversely,  and  the  ore  taken  for  trial ;  and  it  was 
proved  that  they  contained  silver  in  paying  quantities ;  the  assays  showing  a 
value  of  ^100  and  upwards  to  the  ton.  This  is  the  only  reliable  examination 
made  of  the  ledges  of  the  district.  Superficial  as  it  is,  it  presents  some  proof  of 
the  value  of  a  neglected  district,  and  an  indication  that  the  great  extent  of  countiy 
which  this  mountain  embi-aces  bears  in  its  bosom  the  same  precious  veins  which 
labor  has  proved  to  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  Toiyabee  range. 

CoiiTEZ  District. — ^Thc  Cortez  district,  Lander  county,  ^raprises  the  north- 
cm  temiinus  of  the  range  east  of  the  Toiyabee,  and  includes  the  lofty  peak  of 
Mount  Tenabo.  It  is  05  miles  north,  by  15°  east  of  Austin.  It  was  organised 
in  1863,  and  operations  were  instituted  on  a  number  of  small  veins  in  the  northern 
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part  of  the  distriot.  In  1864  a  mill  was  constructed  which  attempted  the  redtio- 
tion  of  the  ores ;  bat  from  the  incompleteness  of  the  mill,  and  the  inexperience 
of  the  managers,  the  workings  were  not  saccessful,  and  as  a  consequence  disap- 
pointment ensued,  and  the  district  was  long  neglected.  Subsequently,  discoveries 
were  made  of  mineral  existing  in  a  mammoth  vein  or  broad  stratum  of  quart zitje 
which  coursed  through  Mount  Tenabo,  and  these  bodies  of  mineral  having  proved 
valuable,  attention  is  again  attracted  to  the  district.  The  following  description 
of  this  mountain  and  the  stratum  or  vein  which  bears  the  mineral,  is  from  the 
Seveille,  of  January  4,  1867 : 

This  vein  is  embedded  in  the  hosom  of  Mount  Tenaho,  a  peak  1 1,500  feet  above  the  level  of ' 
the  sea,  and  upwards  of  5,000  feet  above  tbe  sarroandtng  valleys.  Its  base,  np  its  side  to 
the  vein,  is  covered  with  a  scrubby  pine ;  while  its  summit,  and  1,500  feet  below  is  over- 
grown with  grass  and  shrubs.  The  scarred  and  rugged  mountain  looks  eternal.  Some  3,000 
feet  above  its  base  a  vein  of  silver-bearing  quartz  cuts  its  face  obliquely,  burying  itself  in 
the  mountain  at  one  end,  and  penetrating  into  the  valley  at  the  other,  after  stretching  out  in 
palpable  view  to  the  length  of  18,650  feet.  Its  width  is  400  feet.  This  vein,  or  perhaps  more 
properly  stratum,  of  the  mountain  formation  bears  beds  of  ore,  the  extent  of  which  is  only 
conjecture.  The  workings  at  various  mills  have  proved  ^couragin^.  The  vein  is  encased 
in  crystalline  limestone.  Twenty  locations  have  been  made,  witn  the  following  names  and 
dimensions  :  Commencing  at  its  greatest  point  of  altitude  is  the  Chietlain,  Genesee  county, 
1,400  feet;  Murphy  Company,  800  feet;  Gill  Company,  800  feet;  Taylor  and  Passmore, 
SOOfeet;  DeWittCompany,  450  feet;  St.  Louis  Company,  2,000  feet;  Meacham  and  Brothers, 
400  feet;  Niagara,  400  feet;  Savage  Company,  400  feet;  Nebraska  Company,  1,200  feet; 
Coctez  Giant,  Mount  Tenabo  Company,  4,000  feet ;  Elmore  Company,  200  feet ;  Russell 
Company,  600  feet;  Continental  Company,  1,000  feet;  Argentine  Company,  1,000  feet; 
Empire  Company,  800  feet ;  Conn  and  Brothers,  400  feet ;  Traverse  Company,  400  feet ;  and 
the  Anna  Burr  Company,  2,000  feet.  The  latter  claim  is  somewhat  broken,  and  at  its  ter- 
mlnatiou.the  vein  penetrates  the  earth  and  is  lost  altogether.  The  vein  disappears  also  at  the 
upper  boundary  of  tbe  Chieftain.  It  has  been  opened  at  several  points  along  its  course,  in 
every  case  disclosing  mineral.  The  Gill,  Taylor  and  Passmore,  and  St.  Louis  locations,  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  vein,  have  been  worked,  the  two  latter  considerably :  the  Cortez  Giant, 
which  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  vein,  is  the  most  fully  developed,  and  has  yielded  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  bullion  this  season.  Some  work  has  also  been  done  on  tbe  Continental, 
situated  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  vein,  with  about  the  same  results  as  in  the  other  cases 
specified.  Of  this  vein  there  is  little  exact  knowledge,  but  that  it  stands  out  upon  the  moun- 
tain face,  a  large,  palpable  fact.  It  will  probably  be  developed.  And  when  that  day  arrives 
we  believe  the  Nevada  Giant  will  be  regarded  as  among  the  remarkable  veins  of  the  world. 

TIw  Continental, — ^There  are  but  few  claims  upon  this  vein  developed  to 
any  great  extent.  Upon  the  Continental,  explorations  have  heen  conducted 
nnider  the  superintendency  of  D.  T.  Elmore,  which  have  shown  a  lode  about  300 
feet  in  width,  containing  three  strata  of  ore  of  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  thick- 
ness. These  have  been  mined  to  some  extent,  and  the  ore  reduced  at  the  mills 
at  Austin,  with  a  result  of  about  $150  per  ton.  This  is  owned  bv  a  Maryland 
company,  which,  being  assured  of  the  value  of  the  property,  has  thought  best  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  that  operations  may  be  carried  on  cheaply,  and 
the  greatest  profit  secured.  The  trans-continentalrail  road  will  pass  within  a  few 
mile^  of  these  mines.  When  completed  to  this  point  it  will  cheapen  material  of 
consumption  by  the  lessening  of  freight,  and  the  time  of  its  completion  is  so  near 
that  none  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  waiting  for  it. 

The  Cortez  Giant, — The  Mount  Tenabo  Mining  Company,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco organization,  was  formerly  called  the  Cortez  Company,  and  its  operations 
have  been  previously  noticed.  It  possesses  a  claim  called  the  Cortez  Giant,  of 
4,000  feet  in  length,  upon  the  Nevada  Giant  ledge,  and  has  prosecuted  mining 
upon  it  to  some  extent.  It  has  lately  been  under  the  charge  of  H.  J.  Hall, but 
18  at  present  superintended  by  H.  H.  Day.  A  main  shaft  has  been  sunk,  which 
has  now  a  depth  of  214  feet,  partly  planked,  and  divided  into  two  compartments. 
From  the  shaft  several  levels  have  been  run ;  the  second  from  a  depth  of  121 
feet,  which  has  explored  the  vein  for  a  length  of  217  feet,  finding  a  stratum  of 
ore  of  eight  feet  in  thickness,  worth  from  $65  to  8100  per  ton.  The  shaft  passed 
through  the  ore  following  the  dip  of  the  ledge  at  a  depth  of  171  feet.  Fiom  the 
greatest  depth  a  thkd  level  has  been  started,  which  it  is  expected  will  find  ore 
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as  good  as  that  developed  above.  Steam  hoisting  works  are  Expected  to  be  eom- 
pleted  within  two  months,  when  work  will  be  prosecnted  to  greater  advantage 
than  at  present.  A  mill  of  15  stamps  belongs  to  the  eompany,  and  is  usoaUy 
employed  in  working  the  ores  of  this  mine.  In  ^  this  property  itie  vein  assomea 
its  greatest  proportions.  Its  croppings  tower  many  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  in 
^vild  and  rugged  grandeur.  Viewed  from  a  distance^  as  it  skirts  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  this  curious  lino  of  croppings  presents  the  appearance  of  a  huge  balus- 
trade to  some  colossal  architectural  structure,  with  the  round  and  treeless  summit 
of  Mount  Tenabo,  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  rising  gently  and  gracefully,  as 
the  i^rowning  dome  above. 

The  St  Zauis, — ^North  of  the  Cortez  Giant  is  the  St.  Louis,  o\nied  chiefly 
by  A.  L.  Page  and  Simeon  Wenban.  In  the  claim  is  a  body  of  silver  ore 
from  which  selected  lots  have  been  transported  to  Austin,  producing  from  $200 
to  $300  per  ton.  Work  is  now  progressing,  and  an  incline  in  the  Ixnly  of  ore, 
some  50  or  60  feet  in  depth,  gives  promise  that  the  mine  will  prove  remunerative. 

Taylor  and  Pasamore,  GiU,  d^c. — ^The  Taylor  and  Passmore,  Gill,  and  a  few 
other  locations  have  been  slightly  developed,  and  good  ore  obtained.  Upon 
no  others  than  those  mentioned  hii^  sufficient  work  been  done  to  demonstrate  any 
value  in  the  property. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  district  are  some  small  veins  encased  in  granite, 
which  in  time  may  prove  valuable.  Among  these  are  the  Berlin,  Wenban,  Veatch, 
and  a  few  others,  upon  which  work  has  been  done,  and  ore  of  a  favorable  charac- 
ter obtained.  There  is  no  mining  doing  upon  them  at  present.  There  is  some 
grazing  and  agricultural  land  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  district  is  pleasantly  situated.  No  grander  scenery  is  furnished  by  the 
wild  mountains  of  the  interior,  nor  of  the  Pacific  coast.  From  the  high  peak 
may  be  seen  nearly  all  Nevada,  with  its  ranges  of  mountainB,  its  isolated  hills, 
broad  valleys,  and  desert  plains.  The  Indians  called  it  '^  Tenabo,"  which  wo 
translate  to  ^^  look  out ;"  and  it  is  really  a  lookout  mountain.  Looking  westward 
from  the  summit  in  a  clear  day,  the  white  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  seen 
stretching  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  California,  and  many  a  hill,  bearing 
silver,  gold,  and  copper,  lie  between.  Northward,  but  25  miles  distant,  drawn 
athwart  the  vision,  is  the  long  and  winding  line  of  the  Humboldt  river  and  its 
valley  of  meadow  or  sandy  plain.  Eastward  successions  of  hills  and  valleys 
meet  the  eye.  In  the  other  direction  the  dim  atmosphere  of  Smoky  Valley 
limits  the  sight,  but  glimpses  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Hope,  Bunker  Hill,  and 
other  peaks  of  the  Toiyabee  range  which  pierce  the  clouds,  trace  the  line  for  150 
miles  to  the  south.   The  district  is  attractive  both  for  its  scenery  and  its  resources. 

Newark  District. — ^Newark  district.  Lander  county,  was  organized  in  Octo- 
ber, 1866.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Diamond  range  of  mountains,  about 
85  miles  east  of  Austin.  Its  geological  fonnation  is  of  slate  and  limestone,  the 
latter  carrying  a  great  abundance  of  fossil  shells.  Deep  chasms  ai^  cut  in  the 
mountain  side  which  exhibit  the  character  of  the  rocks.  One  of  these  chasms 
or  canons  is  called  the  Minnehaha.  With  its  toweling  rocks,  sparkling  stream, 
and  luxuriant  verdure,  it  offere  to  the  eye  a  scene  of  rare  beauty.  Another  is  the 
Chihuahua  canon,  where  the  rocks  seem  burst  in  twain  by  some  great  convulsion, 
and  stand  in  perpendicular  walls,  towering  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet.  This 
deep  fissure  exposes  veins  of  silver-bearing  quartz,  varying  from  2  tii  20  feet 
in  width.  The  ore  exposed  is  an  antimonial  sulphuret,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
valuable.  A  number  of  the  veins  have  akeady  been  tested  by  workings  at 
the  mills  in  Austin  and  good  returns  obtained.  A  mill,  the  property  of  the  Cen- 
tenary company,  is  now  in  course  of  construction  in  the  district,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  soon  add"  its  product  of  bullion  to  the  silver  current  of  eastern  Nevada* 
The  ledges  of  the  Centenary  company  best  known  are  the  Lincoln  and  the  Chi- 
hualma.  Upon  the  Chihuahua  tunnels  have  been  run  which  exposed  the  loclge 
in  several  places,  favorably  developing  the  property.    The  cUstrict  is  as  yet  l>ut 
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Bttle  known.  Like  manj  others  in  its  neighborhood,  it  invites  capital  and  labor. 
Kow  a  wide  and  an  almost  nnoocnpied  wudemess,  it  offers  many  advantages  to 
the  miner  and  the  agricnltnrist  These  occupations,  being  the  basis  of  wealth, 
will  attract  in  their  train  other  branches  of  trade  and  industry.  The  mountain  is 
partially  covered  with  pine  and  mahogany,  furnishing  lambsr  and  fuel.  At  the 
base,  and  between  it  and  the  White  Pine  range  to  the  east,  is  a  broad  valley 
where  farms  can  be  secured.  The  small  streams  which  run  £rom  the  moun- 
tains, on  either  side,  will  supply  water  for  irrigation  and  mining  ^  the  neighboring 
hills  will  furnish  a  market  for  agricultural  products.  Within  the  valley  are 
salt  springs,  and  acres  of  land  are  covered  with  this  useful  article,  a  demand  for 
which  is  created  in  the  reduction  of  silver  ores.  A  visitor  to  this  district  about 
the  time  of  its  organization  writes:  ''The  future  of  our  State  is  encouraging. 
The  good  time  may  be  delayed,  but  it  will  come.  Where  there  is  a  foundation 
for  prosperity,  there  need  be  no  apprehensions  for  the  future.  The  foundation 
lies  broad  and  deep  in  Nevada ;  the  rest  is  the  work  of  time  and  man." 

Whitb  Plnb  Distkict. — ^The  District  of  White  Pine  was  organized  in  the 
autumn  of  1865,  and  received  its  name  from  the  species  of  wood  growing  upon 
the  mountain.  That  portion  of  the  range  bearing  the  name  of  White  Pine  is 
about  two  degrees  in.  length,  is  lofty,  and  generally  covered  with  pine.  It  has 
not  been  much  explored  for  mines,  except  in  the  district  now  mentioned.  Here 
a  number  of  veins  have  been  located  which  are  represented  to  be  valuable.  The 
district  is  about  90  miles  east  of  Austin,  and  is  in  Lander  county.  A  company 
called  the  Monte  Ghristo  commenced  in  July  last  the  development  of  a  property, 
but  the  progress  made,  or  the  results  obtained,  have  not  been  ascertained. 

Diamond  District. — Diamond  district,  also  in  Lander  county,  lies  upon  the 
western  slope  of  Diamond  mountains,  and  is  80  miles  east,  by  a  few  degrees 
north,  of  Austin.  It  has  been  organized  about  three  years,  and  some  work  has 
been  done  in  exploring  and  demonstrating  the  value  of  the  ledges,  of  which  a 
great  number  are  located.  Ore  has  been  taken  to  Austin  for  reduction,  which, 
returning  $150  and  .upwards  to  the  ton,  gave  proof  of  value  of  the  veins.  They 
are  yet  the  property  of  the  discoverers,  who  for  want  of  means  were  unable  to 
erect  the  machineiy  necessary  for  their  development,  and,  consequently,  have  in 
the  Atlantic  States  and  in  Europe  sought  the  aid  of  capital. 

EuBEKA  District. — ^I'he  Eureka  district.  Lander  county,  was  organized  in 
1864,  and  lies  60  miles  almost  directly  east  of  Austin.  The  geological  forma- 
tion is  limestone,  with  veins  or  bodies  of  metal-bearing  quartz.  The  chief 
dioracteristic  of  the  ore  is  an  argentiferous  galena,  which  might  be  reduced  by 
smelting.  Several  tons  sent  to  the  mills  in  Austin  yielded  £rom  $150  to  $450 
per  ton.  These  results  are  encouraging.  As  some  of  the  veins  are  owned  by 
men  of  wealth  in  New  York,  it  is  expected  that  measures  will  be  taken  for  their 
development.  The  district  is  in  the  midst  of  a  good  agricultural  and  grazing 
conntty,  and  offers  inducements  to  those  wishing  a  free  and  independent  home. 

Eg  AX  OR  Gold  Gaj^on  District.— Gold  Canon  district.  Lander  county,  better 
known  as  Egan  Canon,  is  one  of  the  farthest  east  of  Nevada,  being  165  miles  fi.'om 
Austin.  It  was  organized  in  1863,  and  native  gold  showing  plainly  in  the  quartz 
of  some  of  the  veins  first  discovered,  gave  it  the  name  of  Gold  Ca&on.  It  lies 
upon  the  great  trans-continental  highway  where  passes  daily  the  overland  mail 
stage,  and  is  connected  with  the  world  by  two  lines  of  telegraph.  A  small  mill 
erected  in  the  year  1864,  by  Mr.  John  CDougherty,  met  with  success.  It  is 
again  in  operation,  reducing  ore  which  returns  about  $150  to  the  ton.  A  mill  of 
increased  capacity  is  in  process  of  construction  which  it  is  expected  will  add  to 
the  pioduct  of  bullion.  It  is  favorably  located  for  accessibility,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  wood  and  water  give  it  some  advantage. 

KiNSLBY  District. — ^The  Kinsley  district.  Lander  county,  is  distinguished 
ibr  its  massive  lodes  of  copper-bearing  ore.    It  is  in  the  Antelope  range  of  moun- 
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tains  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  45  miles  northeast  of  Egan  and  200 
miles  from  Austin.  The  lodes  are  large,  and  ore  is  represented  as  being  upon 
the  surface  which  shows  by  assay  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  from 
$60  to  $100  per  ton  in  silver.  The  district  is  but  little  known ;  its  distance  from 
the  centre  of  population  and  a  market  render  the  copper  mines  valueless  for  the 
present.  The  Pacific  railroad  now  in  course  of  construction  is  expected  to  pass 
through  this  neighborhood,  when  the  ores  may  be  transported  to  market.  The 
Kinsley  may  then  become  a  valuable  mining  district. 

Yreka  DiSTRiCT.-^Yi-eka  district.  Lander  county,  is  about  75  miles  northeast 
of  Austin.  Reports  of  silver-bearing  veins  have  been  made ;  but  it  is  almost 
entirely  undeveloped,  and  its  value  is  unknown.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  good 
agi'icultural  and  grazing  country. 

Battle  Moitntain  DrsTEiCT. — ^Battle  Mountain  is  a  copper-bearing  hill, 
situated  about  70  miks  north  of  Austin  and  is  probably  in  Humboldt  county. 
In  1866.  it  was  formed  into  a  mining  district  bearing  that  name.  It  is  an  igneous 
formation,  and  through  the  eruptive  rocks  are  veins  of  quartz  associated  with  red 
oxide  of  copper.  The  ore  is  brilliantly  rod  and  very  beautiful.  The  district 
borders  upon  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  river,  which  will  soon  be  traversed  by 
the  gi'eat  Pacific  railroad,  when  its  ores  will  find  a  market. 

Tlie  district  derives  its  name  from  the  range  of  hills  or  mountains  containing 
the  cupriferous  veins.  In  these  hills  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  summer  of  1857 
between  some  Indians  and  a  government  expedition  under  the  superintendence 
of  John  Kirk,  engaged  in  the  sur\''ey  of  a  road  bearing  the  name  of  the  Fort 
Kearney  wagon  roa<l,  Pacific  division.  It  is  a  low  range  of  hills  of  about  12 
miles  in  length  by  five  in  breadth,  fr'onting  on  Reese  River  valley  on  the  east, 
and  teiminating  in  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  on  the  north.  At  the  southern 
end  is  Copper  canon,  where  the  Troy  and  other  copper  veins  ai'e  found ;  and  at 
tlie  northern  end  is  Long  canon,  where  the  Trojan,  President,  Mayflower,  Blue 
Bell,  Capitol,  Hemietta,  Fanny,  Morning  Star,  and  others  lie. 

There  are  but  few  companies  formed  for  operating  in  Battle  Mountain  district. 
The  principal  are  the  Emerson  and  the  Austin  companies.  These  are  nniucor- 
porated. 

Tlio  Emerson  Company, — The  Emerson  Company  is  composed  of  General 
W.  S.  Rosecrans,  G,  W.  Emerson,  William  Plumhof,  and  others.  The  company 
owns  the  Morning  Star,  Henrietta,  Surprise,  Fanny,  President,  Trojan  and  Cap- 
itol ledges,  and  extensions  on  some  othere.  Upon  those  named,  the  location 
upon  each  is  from  1,400  to  1,600  feet,  and  the  veins  are  from  10  to  30  feet  in 
width.  All  are  developed  to  the  extent  of  a  cut  of  from  5  to  10  feet  in  depth 
crossing  the  vein  fi-om  side  to  side.  By  this  means  the  width  of  each  vein  has 
been  ascertained,  and  the  character  of  the  ore  shown.  The  gangue  is  quartz  and 
spar  intennixed  with  nodules  and  numerous  veins  of  red  oxide  of  copper.  These 
veins  are  of  various  thicknesses,  from  a  narrow  filament  to  several  inches  through, 
and  run  irregularly  through  the-  mass  of  the  vein.  They  contain  native  copper  5 
also  considerable  silver.  The  mass  of  the  rock  will  require  crashing  and  c-on- 
centrating  for  profitable  mining  and  exportation.  This  set  of  mines  is  at  the 
northern  end  of  Battle  mountain,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Long  caHon.  The 
surveyed  route  of  the  Pacific  railroad  passes  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north 
from  the  locations,  and  as  this  great  road  is  expected  to  be  completed  to  tliis  point 
before  the  close  of  another  year  it  enhances  the  prospective  value  of  the  proi^erty. 

TJie  Austin  Company. — ^^Phe  Austin  Company  owns  the  Troy,  Mayflower, 
Blue  Bell,  and  other  veins  in  the  district,  some  of  which  are  at  Copper  caiion 
and  others  at  Long  caQon.  The  developments  on  the  Troy  consist  of  an  exca- 
vation some  12  feet  in  width  and  about  15  feet  in  depth,  showing  the  size  and 
character  of  the  vein.  It  is  estimated  that  one-fourth  of  the  vein  is  composed  of 
rod  oxide  of  copper  having  40  per  cent,  of  metal. 
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Upon  other  claims  some  work  has  been  done,  tho  general  aim  being  merely 
to  hold  possession  of  the  property,  awaiting  the  constmction  of  the  railroad. 

Ravenswood  District. — Ravenswood,  Lander  county,  situated  but  15  miles 
northwest  from  Austin,  was  one  of  the  eai'liest  districts  organized  in  the  Reese 
River  country,  having  been  formed  in  the  fii-st  year  of  the  discovery  of  silver  hero. 
It  is  in  the  same  range  as  Battle  mountain,  though  the  latter  is  almost  separated 
by  a  low  depression,  yet  it  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Shoshone  mountains. 
The  veins  of  Ravenswood,  which  were  located  for  alver,  being  found  rich  only 
in  copper,  disappointed  the  locatoi'S,  and  as  ia.  consequence  the  district  has  been 
abandoned.  It  contains  veins  which  assay  as  high  as  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  copper, 
and  contains  silver  and  gold.  The  district  is  well  situated  for  economical  work- 
ing, bordering  on  the  valley  of  the  Reese  river,  and  is  tolerably  well  supplied 
with  timber.  Like  many  others  it  awaits  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  cheap  trans- 
portation and  subsistence,  j  * 

Big  Creek  District. — ^The  Big  Creek  district,  Lander  county,  was  the 
second  organized  in  the  Toiyabee  mountains,  and  it  seemed  likely  at  one  time  to 
eclipse  everything  else.  A  village  was  built,  with  post,  express  and  telegraph 
offices  connecting  with  Austin,  with  schools,  courts,  stores  and  mills,  and  its 
prosperity  and  stability  seemed  beyond  a  doubt.  Veins  were  found  appearing 
full  of  metal,  but  upon  further  trial  their  value  consisted  in  copper,  which  was 
not  profitable  to  work,  and  interest  in  the  district  died  away.  Now  no  attention 
is  paid  to  the  mines.  It  is  situated  on  tlfb  western  slope  of  the  Toiyabee  moun- 
tains, twelve  miles  south  of  Austin.  The  creek  is  a  small  mountain  stream, 
affording  sites  for  water  or  steam-power  mills.  It  flows  through  a  deep  caiion, 
along  which  are  some  good  farms  and  gardens.  If  the  district  has  not  proved 
remunerative  to  the  miner,  it  has  furnished  pleasant  homes  for  the  husbandman. 

WASHorGTON  District. — South  of  Austin  28  miles,  in  Nye  county,  and  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Toiyabee,  is  Washington  district,  organized  in  1863,  then 
and  the  subsequent  year  the  scene  of  busy  operations.  The  mineral  is  an  argen- 
tiferous galena,  abundant  in  quantity.  None  who  have  examined  the  mines  with 
attention  can  hesitate  to  decide  that  they  possess  value.  The  veins  are  from  4 
to  16  feet  in  width,  and  regular  in  their  formation.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  reduce  the  ores,  but  owing  to  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operators  they 
have  not  been  successful.  A  great  number  of  veins  were  located,  a  pretty  village 
was  built,  and  hopes  of  prosperity  were  entertained,  but  the  district  follo^virig  the 
usual  course  has  become  almost  deserted.  Its  mineral  resources,  however,  may 
yet  be  advantageously  developed. 

Martsville  District. — South  of  Washington  about  15  miles,  in  Nye  county, 
is  Marysville  district,  organized  in  the  same  year  and  possessing  many  similar 
characteristics.  Numerous  claims  were  here  located,  and  great  expectations  were 
once  entertained.  It  is  now  entirely  deserted  except  by  a  few  fanners  who  cul- 
tivate the  soil  of  the  valleys,  irrigating  it  by  the  streams  which  run  down  from 
the  mountain.  Tho  distiict  is  well  watered  and  timbered,  and  offers  advantages 
to  the  settler. 

The  Toyabee  MoxmTAiNS. — On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Toiyabee,  and 
sonth  of  Austin,  were  organized  during  the  summer  of  1863  a  number  of  districts, 
corvering  that  side  of  the  mountain  almost  continuously  for  a  distance  of  75  miles. 
Throughout  its  southerji  extent  the  mountain  rises  from  the  valley  of  Reese  river 
on  the  west  and  Smoky  valley  on  the  east,  and  attains  an  altitude  of  2,000  to 
/>,000  feet  above  Uiem.  From  valley  to  valley  through  the  base  of  tho  mountain 
the  distance  is  from  7  to  10  miles.  From  its  high  peaks  and  through  its  deeply 
(^asmed  sides  run  many  streams  of  water  affording  good  sites  for  mills. 

Bmoky  Valley  District. — Of  the  numerous  districts  organized  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountain  that  of  Smoky  Valley  was  among  the  first.  It  is  in  Lander 
oonnty,  12  miles  south  of  Austin,  and  includes  what  were  once  the  busy  little 
biunlets  of  Geneva  and  Clinton.     Through  it  run  in  deep  caiions  Birch  and 
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Willow  creeks  and  several  smaller  rivulets,  all  of  which  are  lost  in  the  valley. 
There  have  been  many  locations  of  mines  made  in  the  district,  but  they  have 
been  generally  neglected  until  the  present  veAr.  Latterly  labor  has  been  prose- 
cuted upon  the  Smoky  Valley  ledge,  which  has  developed,  at  the  depth  of  200 
feet,  a  lode  or  series  of  veins  50  feet  in  thickness,  of  which  about  20  feet  contain 
pay  streaks  of  ore.  Avei-age  specimens  assay  $60  to  $150  per  ton.  The  upper 
part  of  the  lode  has  proved  quite  barren,  but  the  results  obtained  from  below 
give  encouragement  to  the  miners.  In  this  district  the  lodes  ai^e  generally  large, 
and  exhibit  themselves  in  some  instances  for  miles  in  length  upon  the  surface. 
They  are  situated  conveniently  for  mining,  and  the  district  possesses  advan- 
tages of  wood,  water,  and  ai'able  land  for  carrying  on  cheaply  extensive  opera- 
tions. 

Santa  Ffi  DiSTRicr.^-South  of  Smoky  Valley  district,  in  the  same  county, 
IS  that  of  Santa  Fe,  18  miles  from  Austin:  It  is  composed  of  high  peaks,  pre- 
cipitous ridges,  and  deep,  rocky  canons.  The  bare  rocks  of  the  ridges  and  cafions 
expose  to  view  the  white  ledges  of  quartz  in  great  numbers.  A  feature  in  the 
mineralogy  of  the  district  is  tiie  presence  of  gold  in  considerable  quantities  in 
some  of  me  veins.  Notwithstanding  the  undoubted  value  of  the  veins,  however, 
in  both  gold  and  silver,  no  successful  mining  has  yet  been  carried  on. 

BiTKKER  Hill  asb  Summit  Districts.— Bunker  Hill  and  Summit  districts, 
Lander  county,  occupy  both  sides  of  B^  Smoky  creek,  and  are  20  miles  south 
of  Austin.  Ore  paying  from  fifty  to  some  hundreds  of  dollars  per  ton  bas  been 
mined;  but  the  veins  have  been  found  broken  and  irregular,  and  but  little  success 
has  attended  mining  operations.  This  is  generally  attributed  to  improper  man- 
agement, and  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  of  the  business  of  mining  and  the 
reduction  of  ores.  The  stream  is  one  of  the  largest  flowing  out  of  this  moun- 
tain range,  and  a£fbrds  water-power  sufficient  for  a  number  of  exten^ve  mills. 
Some  failures  have  retarded  progress  in  what  appears  a  superior  district.  This 
cannot  long  continue,  for  where  nature  has  done  so  much  by  offering  valuable 
minerals,  building  material,  and  inexpensive  power,  a  pleasant  climate  and  a  rich 
soil,  man  will  sooner  or  later  take  advantage  of  it  and  reap  the  reward. 

Blue  Springs  District. — Blue  Springs  district,  in  Nye  county,  30  miles 
south  of  Austin,  is  so  named  from  a  number  of  deep  springs  or  ponds  which  lie 
in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  contains  veins  of  quartz  of  large 
size,  reputed  to  be  rich  in  silver,  but  developments  upon  them  are  so  slight  that 
their  value  is  not  i*eally  known. 

Smoky  Valley  Salt  Field. — ^Near  Blue  Springs,  in  the  ffreat  Smoky  valley, 
is  an  extensive  field  of  2,000  acres  of  salt  lands,  from  which  is  obtained  most 
of  the  salt  used  in  Eastern  Nevada  both  for  domestic  purposes  and  the  reduction 
of  ores.  Upon  this  salt  field,  as  upon  some  others  with  which  the  Stat«  abounds, 
the  salt  rises  as  an  efflorescence,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  fix)m  which  it  is  gathered.  •  A  slight  rain  drives  the  salt 
beneath  the  surface,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  it  soon  jeappears.  Hun- 
dreds of  tons  are  obtained  from  this  field  annually,  and  the  supply  coming  from 
deep  springs  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  is  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  mills 
at  from  $30  to  $50  per  ton.  When  it  is  known  that  salt  in  laige  quantities  is 
essential  to  the  reduction  of  silver  ores,  the  beneficence  of  a  Divine  Providence 
in  fmnishing  it  in  such  vast  deposits  and  at  convenient  localities  throughout  the 
country  can  be  appreciated. 

North  Twin  Riveb  District. — ^Forty  miles  south  of  Austin,  in  Nye  county, 
is  the  North  Twin  River  district.  Although  this  region  was  examined  and  many 
claims  located  early  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  it  was  not  considered  of 
importance  until  recently,  when  work  upon  some  of  the  veins  bas  proved  tbem 
to  be  of  large  size  and  great  value.  Deep  canons,  with  running  streams,  open 
to  the  plain,  offering  access  to  the  mines  and  sites  for  reduction  mills. 

TJte  La  Plata  Mining  Cwnpany,  owning  mines  in.  this  district,  is  organiaed 
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under  tbe  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  chief  stockholders  are  residents  of  Keadfng. 
This  company  owns  the  Twin  Ophirs,  the  William  Bigler,  and  other  veins  sit- 
uated in  Park  canon.  Some  of  the  veins  are  large,  and  have  shown  bodies  of 
good  pay  ore.  Work  upon  one  of  the  Twin  Ophirs  has  developed  a  chimney  or 
mass  of  ore  of  a  very  singular  character,  being  chiefly  iron  and  i-esembling  steel, 
but  containing  from  $70  to  $150  per  ton  in  silver.  A  mill  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction, which,  in  a  few  months,  will  probably  add  something  to  the  stream  of 
bullion  already  beginning  to  flow  from  the  districts  bordering  the  Smoky  valley. 
It  is  mainly  built  of  stone,  with  furnaces  and  chimney  stack  of  brick.  These 
materials  are  conveniently  obtained  in  the  neighborhood.  It  will  contain  10 
stamps  of  about  700  pounds  each,  crushing  the  rock  dry  and  in  a  condition  for 
roasting.     The  property  of  the  company  is  managed  by  G.  B.  Montgomery. 

The  Bucket  Mining  Com^ny  is  a  New  York  company,  and,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Stephen  Kidd,  is  developing  the  Buckeye  mine,  situated  in 
Summit  canon.  The  vein  was  discovered  and  located  in  1865.  The  claim 
consists  of  1,400  feet  of  the  lode  running  north  from  the  canon.  The  vein  is 
encased  in  limestone,  and,  although  it  sometimes  narrows  down  to  a  mere  clay 
seam  in  the  rock,  it  appears  to  be  a  true  fissure  vein.  Its  general  width  is  five 
feet;  occasionally  reaching  to  seven.  It  has  been  developed  by  an  incline  fol- 
lowing the  dip  of  the  ledge,  which  is  westerly  65°,  to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  and 
1>y  different  levels  several  hundred  feet  north  and  south.  From  these  excava- 
tions a  quantity  of  ore  has  been  taken  which  has  yielded,  at  the  Austin  mills^ 
S106  per  ton.  The  company  has  located,  under  the  laws  of  Nevada,  800  acres 
of  woodland^  mill-sites,  &c.  Neither  lands  nor  mines  are  entered  under  any  law 
of  Congress,  nor  are  any  lands  or  mines  throughout  this  region.  The  lands  aro 
unsorveyed,  and  there  is  no  land  office  in  eastern  Nevada.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  give  permission  to  occupy  the  mines  subject  to  the  local  rules  of 
miners.  Survey  and  purchase  appears  to  them  a  useless  expense,  serviceable 
only  to  the  surveyors  and  land  ofiicers. 

fn  Summit  ceuion  are  other  claims,  as  the  Scottish  Chief,  which  is  an  extension 
of  the  Buckeye  south  of  the  canon.  This  has  been  but  slightly  developed, 
having  a  shaft  40  feet  in  depth :  its  real  worth  is  therefore  known  only  from  the 
greater  explorations  on  the  Buckeye.  A  short  distance  to  the  southwest  is  tho 
Canada  vein.  This  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  about  nine  feet  in  width,  but 
the  explorations  upon  it  aro  not  sufficient,  it  being  encased  in  limestone,  to 
determine  its  extent  and  character.  From  the  surfeice  several  tons  of  oro  have 
been  taken,  which  give  promise  of  worth. 

Twin  Biveb  District. — ^The  Twin  River  district,  Nye  county,  is  50  miles 
south  of  Austin,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Toiyabee  range,  and  is  at  present 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  districts  south  of  Austin.  It  receives  its 
name  fxoxn  two  pretty  streams  pn  the  southern  border,  which,  flowing  throuc^h 
deep  and  rugged  ca&ons,  enter  the  valley  near  each  other,  and  continuing  parallel 
for  some  miles  sink  in  the  plain.  The  characteristics  of  the  district  are  its  rug- 
gedness,  high  and  precipitous  mountains,  deep  canons,  and  its  geological  forma- 
tion being  ^anite  and  slate,  while  tho  districts  north  of  it  are  of  limestone.  The 
principal  mmes  are  situated  in  Ophir  canon.  These  were  discovered  in  1863  by 
S.  Boulerond  and  a  party  of  Frenchmen,  who  located  several  veins,  but  did  not 
publish  to  the  world  their  discovery  nor  do  much  towards  developing  their  prop- 
erty. The  year  fc^owin^  the  canon  was  entered  by  Geo^e  H.  Willard  and 
othorsy  ledges  located,  a  mstrict  formed,  and  laws  made.  From  that  dato  the 
district  has  been  somewhat  noted.  In  entering  the  caSon  from  Smoky  valley, 
one  feels  almost  forbidden  to  advJEuice,  so  towering  and  precipitous  are  the  rocks 
on  either  side,  which  appear  to  close  the  narrow  pass ;  but  winding  along  at  the 
base  of  the  cliffs  is  now  a  well-constructed  road.  Following  this  a  mile  or  more 
the  narrow  gorge  of  granite  is  passed  and  a  cafion  of  more  gently  sloping  sides,  a 
slato  formation,  is  reached.    The  granite  is  generally  barren  of  soil,  but  upon 
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the  Buroroits  of  the  ridges  a  few  low  and  dwarfed  pinon  trees  are  fonnd,  wliicb  are 
cut  fbr  fuel  and  with  great  labor  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice  and 
tumbled  into  the  cafion  below,  whence  it  is  hauled  to  its  place  of  consumption. 
Fuel  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  costs  about  $10  per  cord.  At  the  present  date  a 
mill  is  in  operation,  and  a  village  called  Toiyabee,  of  300  inhabitants,  has  been 
built. 

Tlie  Ophir. — ^Tbe  first  vein  noticed  in  passing  up  the  cafion  is  the  Ophir. 
This  was  discovered  and  claimed  by  S.  Boulerond  and  Company  in  1863,  and 
is  still  owned  by  the  same  parties.  It  is  a  large  vein,  showing  chiefly  white 
quartz,  but  deposits  of  good  ore  have  been  found  in  it.  The  claim  consists  of 
£,400  feet  along  the  ledge.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  60  feet,  from 
which  a  small  quantity  of  ore  was  obtained,  worth  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  ton. 
The  developments  upon  the  mine  are  very  slight. 

The  Orphee,  Central  Fa/vorite,  and  numerous  other  claims  have  been  slightly 
developed,  but  have  not  yet  been  productive. 

The  Murphy  is  the  only  developed  and  productive  mine  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  its  success  has  given  celebrity  to  the  district.  It  was  located  by  G-.  H. 
Willard,  John  Murphy,  Jo.  Patty,  and  others,  in  1864,  and  is  1,000  feet  in  length. 
Its  course  is  north  and  south,  dipping  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  46^,  and  the 
lode  is  about  20  feet  in  thickness.  It  has  been  developed  by  an  incline  130  feet 
in  depth,  from  which  levels  have  been  run  and  ore  extracted,  worth  about  $130 
per  ton.  It  appears  fi'om  the  working  that  the  ore  is  not  continuous  throughout 
the  vein,  but  exists  in  chimneys  of  one  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  from  100 
to  150  feet  broad,  with  nearly  a  corresponding  interval  of  barren  rock.  These 
diimneys  are  inclined,  having  a  dip  to  the  north  of  about  30^.  Although  mnch 
valuable  ore  has  been  extracted,  a  map  of  the  mine,  showing  its  whole  size  and 
the  excavations  made,  indicate  that  but  a  small  portion  is  touched.  There  are 
41  men  employed  in  the  mine,  working  eight  hours  each,  at  $4  per  day,  and 
keeping  up  the  labor  without  intermission.  The  miners  are  usually  natives  of 
Cornwall,  England.     The  hoisting  of  water  and  ore  is  done  by  steam  power. 

The  Murphy  MiUj  belonging  to  the  Twin  Eivor  Mining  Company,  is  a 
substantial  structm*e  of  stone,  having  20  stamps  and  corresponding  machinery, 
driven  by  an  engine  of  95  horse-power.  The  ore  is  brought  fix>m  the.mine^  a 
few  hundred  feet  distant,  in  cars.  The  first  process  is  to  pass  it  through  a 
Blake's  rock  breaker,  which  will  in  a  few  hours  break  sufficient  rock  into  fi-ag- 
ments  of  less  than  a  cubic  inch  in  size  to  supply  the  stamps  for  24  hours.  This 
effects  a  saving  of  $2  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  crushing  the  ore.  From  the  breaker 
the  ore  is  placed  upon  a  large  pan  or  dryer,  which  is  heated  by  the  gases  passing 
from  the  roasting  furnaces  to  the  smoke-stack,  and  is  thoroughly  dried.  It  is 
then  ready  for  the  stamps.  Of  these  there  are  20,  weighing  850  pounds  each, 
and  they  crush  16  tons  per  day  fine  enough  to  pass  through  a  No.  60  screen,  or 
a  screen  with  3,600  holes  to  the  square  inch.  Falling  from  the  screens  into  a 
tight  bin,  it  is  removed  into  cars  standing  on  a  track  passing  over  the  tops  of  the 
roasting  furnaces,  and  is  thus  transpoited  to  the  fimiaces,  of  which  there  are 
eight,  capable  of  roasting  16  tons  in  24  hours.  Seven  to  nine  hundred  pounds 
of  ore  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  salt,  according  to  the  composition  of 
the  ore,  varying  iix>m  eight  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  constitutes  a  charge,  and  this  is 
roasted  from  five  to  seven  hours,  being  constantly  stirred.  It  is  then  taken  to 
the  amalgamating  room,  in  which  are  six  pans  taking  one  ton  of  the  roasted 
pulp,  now  mixed  with  water,  at  a  charge.  Here  the  silver,  which  in  the  furnaces 
was  changed  from  its  native  condition  to  a  chloride,  is  again  changed  to  metallic 
silver,  and  is  amalgamated  with  quicksilver.  The  pulp  is  agitated  and  ground 
by  revolving  iron  muUers  for  about  six  hours,  when  it  is  drawn  off  into  settlers, 
of  which  there  are  six,  where  more  water  is  added,  and,  after  several  hours' 
agitation,  the  quicksilver  bearing  the  silver  is  drawn  off,  the  pulp  allowed  to  Tun 
to  waste,"  and  the  silver  taken  out.     This,  after  being  strained  and  pressed  in 
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leather  bags,  exhausting  the  quicksilver  as  far  as  possible,  is  placed  in  a  close 
retort,  and  the  remaining  qaicksilver  expelled  by  heat.  The  crude  bullion 
remaining  is  then  taken  to  the  smelting  room,  where  it  is  melted  and  run  into 
ingots,  ready  for  the  assayer  and  for  commerce.  The  establishment  is  very  com- 
plete, and  presents  an  imposing  appearance.  The  officers  of  the  company  having 
charge  and  carrying  on  the  works,  are  R.  B.  Ganfield,  general  agent ;  H.  m! 
Grant,  bookkeeper ;  H.  Richards,  mining  superintendent ;  Charles  V.  Baesler, 
a£sayer ;  and  Alonzo  Monroe,  engineer.  In  working  the  mill  at  full  capacity, 
41  men  ore  required.  Besides  those  in  the  mine  and  mill  are  blacksmiths,  ore 
aseorters,  and  wood  choppers,  making  100  men  employed.  In  one  month  417 
tons  of  ore  were  milled,  producing  836,865.  The  assay  of  the  ore  was  over 
$100  per  ton.  At  the  present  date  the  mill  is  working  to  its  full  capacity,  and 
better  results  than  formerly  are  obtained. 

The  McDonald  mine. — ^The  Murphy  and  McDonald  are  locations  upon  the 
same  lode,  the  first  extending  from  the  canon  northwardly  and  the  latter  south 
of  it.  It  is  anticipated  that  they  are  of  equal  value,  although  the  McDonald  is. 
undeveloped.  Preparations  are  making,  under  the  superintendence  of  John  H. 
Boalt,  for  a  New  York  company  to  commence  explorations  and  developing  the 
mine. 

These  mines  constitute  the  basis  of  support  to  a  busy  and  prosperous  little 
village,  called  Toiyabeo  City,  of  about  300  inhabitants.  This  place  is  connected 
with  Austin  by'  a  tri-weekly  stage,  carrying  the  United  States  mail  once  a  week. 
The  distance  is  55  miles,  and  the  time  of  passage  about  nine  hours.  From  the 
valley  to  the  town  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  along  the  canon,  and  through 
this  distance  a  road  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000.  The  work 
has  been  veiy  heavy,  and  under  the  circumstances  a  good  road  is  constructed, 
although  its  grade  at  some  places  is  as  great  as  10°.  The  road  continues 
through  this  caSon  over  the  summit  of  the  Toiyabee  mountain,  and  forms  a  con- 
venient avenue  for  summer  travel,  but  the  passage  is  generally  impeded  by  snow 
daring  the  winter.* 

*  The  books  of  the  county  assessor,  according  to  the  Silver  Bend  Reporter,  give  the  fol- 
lowing returns  of  bullion  and  yield  per  ton  of  the  mines  of  Nye  county  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30,  made  under  oath.    The  amounts  are  for  coin : 


Kamo. 


Twin  lliver  Company. 

ICnrpby  Mine 

Belmont  Company . . . . 

Traasylvania,  I 

BelmoDt  Company 

TruqylTaoia,  2 


$107,544  00 

28,856  88 

837  06 


Amount 
per  ton. 


$143  43 
39  33 
39  86 


Following  are  the  returns  of  small  lots  of  ore  from  this  county,  worked  at  mills^  in  the 
▼icinity  of  Austin,  and  forwarded  by  the  assessor  of  Lander  c«nnty.  We  merely  give  tUe 
number  of  pounds  of  ore  worked  and  the  gross  product :  ,  , . 


Indian  Jim,  Hot  Creek  district 1,915 

Old  Dominion do 3,630 

Gazelle do... 11,314 

Desert  Queen,  Reveille  distriot -- 3,083 

Wild  Rose do 2,^77 

North  America do Ji'iS 

Manhattan do o^ 

Lord  Byron do 'SX 

Button do _  5"" 

?egan do ^1^ 

l«sington do ^ 7™ 

Peta,  Union  district i'^'J 

Bolman,  Union  district ----..-.    AU^JA 

The  books 


$90  BO 

753  30 
474  86 
149  69 
6S  75 
S9^   Ol 
IOC   ©E> 


583&    OO 


mines  of  Nye  county 
27 


of  the  county  assessor  show  the  following  anmml  product  of  tvvo  of  tuc 
.  county :  From  October  1  to  December  ^I,  1866,  the  Buol  mill  (now 


oft^^\!?^^^ 
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South  Twin  Rtter,  Hot  Springs,  El  Dorado,  and  Peavinb  Districts.— 
The  districts  of  South  Twin  Rivor,  Hot  Springs,  El  Dorado,  and  Pcavine,  all 
in  Nyo  county,  continue  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  to  near  where  the 
mountain,  which  we  liavo  traced  for  150  miles,  falls  away  into  the  plain.  Although 
but  slightly  explored,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  mines  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Toiyabee  range  will  equal  those  of  other  parts,  and  that  this  exten- 
sive country  offers  an  inviting  field  to  the  explorer  and  the  capitalist. 

Smoky  Valley. — The  great  Smoky  valley,  traversed  by  FnSmont  in  1845, 
who  mapped  Big  Smoky  creek  and  Twin  rivers,  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
In  the  centre  of  it  are  found  remarkable  springs  of  boiling  water,  throwing  a 
large  and  constant  stream,  in  which  meat  and  vegetables  are  readily  cooked, 
and  tea  and  coffee  quickly  prepared  for  use.  The  basin  of  the  spring  is  from  20 
to  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  fountain  of  boiling  water  rises  in  the  centre,  a 
constant  column  ascending  by  its  subterranean  force  several  feet  above  the  sur- 
face. There  are  several  smaller  springs  in  the  neighborhood,  one  of  which 
furnishes  cold  water.  The  soil  about  them  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  pleasant 
and  healthy. 

The  fields  of  salt  in  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Throughout  it  are  found  good  agricultural  lands.  The  climate  is  more 
agreeable  than  generally  prevails  in  Nevada,  without  extremes  of  beat  or  oold. 
Snow  seldom  falls  and  frosts  are  never  severe,  although  there  are  localities  where 
frosts  have  occurred  as  early  as  September,  sufficient  to  blight  certain  species  of 
Vegetation.  The  valley  continues,  although  slight  elevation^  divide  it  into  dif- 
ferent basins,  into  the  desert  upon  the  southern  borders  of  the  State.  In  it  are 
other  vast  fields  of  salt,  and  beds  of  sulphur,  alum,  and  soda,  and  bordering 
upon  it  are  the  mountains  of  San  Antonio  and  Silver  Peak.  These  are  isolated 
and  singular  in  their  foimation,  and  appear  as  if  thrown  into  position  by  some 
violent  convulsion  of  nature.  The  mining  districts  of  this  region  are  among 
the  most  important  of  the  State. 

San  Antonio  District,  comprising  the  mountain  of  that  name,  is  situated 
about  20  miles  southeast  of  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Toiyabee  mountains, 
and  about  90  miles  from  Austin.  Several  companies  are  engaged  in  mining 
here  with  some  success,  and  ore  is  extracted  which  returns  £rom  reduction  an 
average  of  $200  per  ton. 

The  Liberty  mine,  owned  by  George  Seitz,  has  been  continuously  worked 
during  the  present  year.    It  is,  so  far,  the  most  extensively  worked  mine  in  the 

moot  Company's)  reduced  904  tons  of  ore,  producing  bullion  of  the  value  of  $r>2,712  24, 
being'  an  average  per  ton  of  9r>8  31 ;  the  three  months  following— January,  February,  and 
March,  1867—554  tons  and  a  fraction  were  reduced,  yielding  $33,041  39,  or  $59  64  per  ton; 
the  next  quarter,  125  tons,  J, 339  pounds,  producing |i!>, 903  02,  $54  93 per  ton;  and  67Gtons, 
1,010  pounds,  which  produced  $^26,439  77,  or  $89  08  per  ton.    The  amounts  added  to  tiie 
production  of  the  quarter  ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  of  736  tons,  yielding  $28,856  8d— 
$^  33  per  ton,  and  21  tons,  yielding  $837  06— $39  86  per  ton,  swells  the  total  product  of 
this  mine  for  the  past  year  to  $148,790  36  in  coin.    The  aggregate  number  of  tons  of  ore 
worked  is  a  fraction  over  3,9 J 7 — averaging  very  nearly  $^  per  ton.    It  was  reduced  in  a 
10-stamp  mill,  at  best  but  an  inferior  one,  by  the  wet  crushing  process,  by  which  it  is  not 
claimed  that  more  than  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  silver  is  saved.  In  connection  with  tho  fact 
that  the  mine  from  which  the  ore  was  ohtained  is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  can  be  made 
to  furnish  almost  any  amount  of  ore,  the  above  figures  will  furnish  a  basis  upon  which  to 
estimate  its  great  value.    Daring  the  same  period,  tho  Murphy  mine,  of  the  Twin  Rivw 
Company,  situated  in  Ophir  canon,  as  is  shown  by  the  books  of  the  assessor,  has  yielded  as 
follows :  first  quarter — 626^  tons,  averaging  $J32  49  per  ton,  $83,007  96 ;  second  quarter- 
1,1611  tons,  averaging  $64  18  per  ton,  $97,775  08;  third  quarter— 804^  tons,  averaging 
$92  94  per  ton,  $74,863  17;  fourth  quarter--800  tons,  averafring  $134  43  per  ton,  $107,544, 
makius;  a  total  of  $363,190  21  in  coin  in  a  twelvemonth.    The  aggregate  quantity  of  oie 
worked  is  3,393^  tons,  and  the  average  j^ield  per  ton  a  fraction  over  $107.    We  are  informed 
that  the  Murphy  mine  is  now  in  a  condition  to  supply  ore  for  another  mill  of  equal  capaci^ 
as  the  one  in  use,  a  number  of  levels  having  already  been  run  which  disclose  hundreds  of 
feet  in  length  along  the  vein,  and  for  a  depth  of  near  200  feet  a  compact  mass  of  solid  on 
•ome  10  or  12  feet  thick. 
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district,  and  bids  fair  to  be  remanerative.  A  depth  of  200  feet  hoa  been  reached 
and  no  water  obtained.  The  moantain  is  dry^  barren,  and  broken.  A  few  miles 
to  the  northwest  are  the  Indian  springs,  where  two  small  quartz  mills  have  been 
constructed.  As  more  vigorous  work  is  now  prosecuted  upon  the  mines  of  this 
district  than  formerly ;  they  will  probably  soon  take  the  rank  in  public  esteem 
to  which  their  value  entitles  them. 

SiLVEB  Peas,  Red  Mountain,  Palmetto,  Lida,  and  Edi^onton  Dis- 
tricts.— ^The  districts  of  Silver  Peak,  Red  Mountain,  Palmetto,  Lida,  and 
Edmonton  comprise  the  southwestern  part  of  the  territory  which  has  been  pros- 
pected by  people  who  have  made  Austin  their  base  of  operations. 

Silver  Peak  and  Red  Mountain  are  contiguous,  lying  about  150  miles  south 
by  west  from  Austin.  Silver  Peak  is  a  small,  precipitous  momitain,  thi-oogh 
which,  lying  at  a  low  angle,  cuts  the  Vanderbilt  vein,  cropping  on  all  sides. 
The  value  of  this  vein  has  been  very  highly  estimated.  Other  good  veins  exist 
in  the  district. 

In  the  valley  skirting  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain  is  an  extensive  salt 
field,  covering  an  area  of  30  square  miles,  and  capable  of  furnishing  an  ui^limited 
supply  of  salt. 

The  Red  Mountain  district,  a  few  miles  east  of  Silver  Peak,  is  distinguished 
for  its  production  of  gold. 

Crreat  Salt  Basin  Company. — The  mines  of  these  two  districts  are  chiefly 
owned  by  a  single  company,  the  Great  Salt  Basin  G.  &  S.  M.  Company,  organ- 
ized by  8.  B.  Martin  and  John  W.  Barker,  They  have  already  a  null  of  10 
stamps,  which  has  produced  considerable  bullion.  The  company  is  about  to 
erect  two  other  mills  of  greatly  increased  capacity.  Mining  is  to  be  carried  on 
systematically.  The  superintendent  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Clayton,  a  competent  mining 
engineer,  and  the  nominal  capital  $3,000,000.  The  company  owns  many  mines 
In  these  districts,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Vanderbilt,  Pocatillo,  and  Sisson. 
The  bullion  obtained  at  the  mill  from  the  Vanderbilt  ore  is  worth  %2  per  ounce, 
while  that  of  ^\  Mountain  is  chiefly  gold. 

The  developments  in  Palmetto  district  have  proved  several  of  the  veins  to  be 
large  and  valuable.  Gold-bearing  quartz  is  also  found,  which  indicates  an  abun- 
dance of  that  metal.  The  district  derives  its  name  from  a  species  of  date  tree, 
which  was  mistaken  by  the  discoverers  for  the  palmetto. 

Columbus,  Volcano,  Clarendon,  Paradise,  Pilot,  Mammoth,  Union, 
and  North  Union  Districts. — ^These  districts  are  generally  classed  as 
belonging  to  eastern  Nevada  or  Reese  river,  although  they  are  in  the  western 
half  of  the  Sj;ate.  Each  has  peculiarities,  which  to  describe  in  detail  would  be 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  report. 

Clarendon  district  contains  silver-bearing  veins,  the  character  of  the  ore 
being  the  same  as  that  of  Silver  Bend,  southeast  of  Austin.  It  has  a  pleasant 
Tillage  of  about  80  inhabitants,  with  families,  a  school,  and  church  society, 
indications  of  the  respectability  and  good  order  of  the  community. 

Volcano  district  is  peculiar  in  its  formation,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  quick- 
silver and  coal  mines,  as  well  as  gold,  copper,  and  silver,  but  is  most  familiarly 
known  from  its  fossils,  which  are  rare  and  beautiful. 

Paradise  district  receives  its  name  from  its  pleasant  location,  and  its  abundant 
-wood,  water,  and  vegetation. 

These  are  situated  from  90  to  150  miles  southwest  of  Austin. 

Mammoth  district  is  situated  65  miles  southwest  of  Austin^  and  its  condi- 
tion is  promising.     The  Mount  Vernon  Company  are  prosecuting  an  extensive 
^j^stem  of  works,  which  will  develop  the  mines  and  prove  the  value  of  the  dis-  • 
trict     The  Hamilton  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company  have  several  excellent 
zDijies  in  this  district,  but  they  are  not  yet  developed  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Union  district  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Shoshone  mountains,  the  first 
west  of  Reese  river,  and  is  about  55  miles  southwesterly  from  Austin. 
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It  contains  ledges  of  undoubted  value  and  facilities  for  the  reduction  of  oro,  sncli 
as  an  abundance  of  wood  and  water.  The  district  was  early  brought  into  notice, 
yet  its  progress  has  been  slow  and  its  production  of  bullion  slight.  It  is  inter- 
esting from  the  beauty  and  abundance  of  geodes,  valuable  to  the  jeweller  and 
lapidary,  found  in  it.  Chalcedory,  agate,  jasper,  and  other  precious  stones  also 
abound. 

North  Union  district  is  almost  entirely  undeveloped,  but  is  favorably  regarded 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  \y;ith  its  mines  and  resources. 

New  Pass  District  lies  almost  directly  west  of  Austin,  25  miles  distant.  It 
has  been  organized  two  years  and  is  yet  undeveloped.  Mineralogists  and  engineers 
have  given  it  a  partial  examination  and  have  pronounced  favorable  opinions 
respecting  its  resources.  The  predominant  metal  is  gold.  The  veins  are  numer- 
ous and  well  situated  for  mining. 

We  may  now  turn  to  that  portion  of  Nevada  southeast  from  Austin.  This 
until  within  the  past  year  was  to  the  general  public  a  terra  incognita,  and  believed 
to  be,  as  it  was  represented  upon  the  maps,  an  inhospitable  desert,  treeless  and 
verduroless,  and  barely  subsisting  the  few  miserable  Indians  who  wandered  over 
its  barren  plains.  But  the  prospector  at  last  ventured  upon  its  exploration,  and 
the  results  have  been  unexpectedly  important.  A  country  of  vast  extent  has 
boon  unveiled  to  the  world ;  the  rocks  seamed  with  veins  of  silver,  and  the  valleys 
abounding  in  valuable  gi'asses.  Not  repelling  the  explorer,  it  invited  him  on, 
imtil  at  last  the  chorography  of  the  country  has  been  made  known.  Tlio  west- 
ern slope  of  the  mountain  bordering  Smoky  valley  on  the  east  had  been  slightly 
explored,  and  the  districts  of  Jeffei-son,  Manhattan  and  Santa  Clara  formed. 

Under  the  general  belief  prevailing  that  silver-bearing  ledges  found  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Toiyabec  were  exceptional,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  discoveri^ 
reported  to  have  been  made  in  these  districts  until  subsequent  to  the  discovery 
of  the  ledges  of  Silver  Bend.  Since  then  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  them, 
and  they  are  now  found  to  be  of  some  importance.  Little,  however,  has  been 
done  towards  the  development  of  any  mine  in  them. 

Silver  Bend. — ^A  section  of  country  southeast  of  Austin  bears  the  general 
name  of  Silver  Bend.  It  was  first  entered  by  prospectors  at  an  early  day  in  the 
settlement  of  eastern  Nevada,  but  no  discoveries  of  mineral  were  made  until 
October,  18G5,  when  ledges  cropping  out  in  massive  proportions  and  showing  sil- 
ver-bearing ore  were  found.  But  little  work  was  done,  or  attention  paid  to  tbese, 
until  May,  1866,  when  Dr.  William  Creller,  now  general  agent  of  the  Combi- 
nation S.  M.  Company  of  New  York,  was  attracted  by  the  statement,  and  paid 
the  locality  a  visit.  He  was  at  once  convinced  of  its  worth,  and  purchased  the 
interest  of  the  locatora  of  the  Highbridge  ledge,  being  3,000  feet  in  length,  for 
the  sum  of  824,000  in  currency.  Soon  aflen^*ards  work  Avas  commenced  under 
the  superintendence  of  L.  B.  Moore,  who  is  now  carrying  on  the  company's 
operations.  Mr.  D.  E.  Buel  and  others  subsequently  visited  the  district,  and 
reports  of  its  wealth  were  published  in  the  Reese  River  Reveille,  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  mines  and  surrounding  countiy.  From  that  time  it  began  to  attract 
attention  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  People  gathered  in  the  vicinity;  the  terra 
incognita  of  the  southeast  was  explored  and  many  districts  organized.  Th^  town 
of  Belmont  was  built,  vvhich  is  now  a  flourishing  village  and  the  shire  town  of 
Nye  county.  The  following  particulars  of  the  mines  have  been  obtained  chiefly 
from  Mr.  J.  E.  Moloney  of  Belmont.    He  says  of  the 

Philadelphia  District. — ^This  district 'erroneouslv  called  "Silver  Bend." 
is  situated  about  85  mWcs  south  by  east  frx>m  Austin,  on  the  eastern  slopo  of  the 
'  Smoky  range  of  mountains,  in  the  county  of  Nye.  The  principal  niin^  as  yet 
developed,  are  situated  down  towards  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  near 
Moni  tor  valley.  It  was  organized  in  1 865  ^vith  laws  similar  to  those  of  Reese  River 
district.  The  facilities  for  building  are  good,  the  preferred  material  being  stone, 
but  brick  of  a  fine  quality  is  made  in  the  neighborhood.    Fire-wood  exists  in  snoh 
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abundance  that  mills  aie  famished  with  fnel  at  the  rate  of  $4  50  per  cord.  Tim- 
ber snitablo  for  purposes  of  building  exists  in  the  surrounding  hills,  and  several 
saw-mills  find  profitable  employment  and  a  good  market  for  their  products.  The 
better  quality  of  lumber^  however,  is  brought  from  the  Siena  Nevada,  near  250 
miles  distant.  A  more  convenient  sowce  of  supply  would  bo  tlie  White  Pine 
range  of  mountains,  lying  about  75  miles  to  the  east.  There  a  species  of  fir  tree 
grows  £rom  which  an  excellent  quality  of  lumber  could  be  obtained.  Elsewhere 
throughout  the  State,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  forests  are  of  piuon,  cedar  or  juni- 
per, mountain  mahogany  and  cottonwood,  with  a  few  other  varieties,  all  of  a 
dwarfish  character,  and  although  excellent  for  fuel,  make  very  poor  lumber.  It, 
however,  answers  many  purposes,  and  in  the  district  and  neighborhood  are  five 
saw-mills  enga^d  in  its  manufacture.  Water  is  found  in  quantities  .sufHcient 
to  supply  the  demand,  through  the  medium  of  natural  springs,  some  of  which 
furnish  considerable  streams  of  water.  Already  water  has  been  obtained  in  mines 
and  wells,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  deep  mining  will  supply  an  abund- 
ance of  the  element  for  a  large  population  and  an  unlimited  amount  of  steam 
machinery.  * 

The  geological  formation  is  of  slate,  with  a  stratification  running  north  and 
south  and  dipping  to  the  east  at  a  high  angle,  ^nd  the  veins  follow  the  stratifi- 
cation. A  large  number  of  veins  have  been  discovered  and  located,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Transylvania,  Highbridge,  El  Dorado,  and  Achilles. 

In  the  district  is  the  village  of  Belmont,  the  shire  town  of  Nye  county.  It  is 
situated  in  or  about  the  centre  of  the  mineral  belt,  on  a  flat  through  which  flows 
a  stream  of  water.  At  this  point  a  spur  of  mountains  branches  off  from  the 
Smoky  range  and  trends  to  the  southeast,  dividing  the  valley  into  two  parts — 
that  on  the  north  called  Monitor,  and  that  on  the  south  called  Ralston  valley. 
In  tills  spui*,  and  east  of  the  town,  (uro  the  principal  mines  of  the  district.  The 
site  opens  out  southward  into  Ralston  valley,  presenting  a  fine  view  of  the 
countxy  south,  and  the  range  of  mountains  in  which  are  the  districts  of  Manhat- 
tan, Axgentoro  and  others.  Tliougli  this  place  is  scarcely  a  year  old,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  well-established  centre  of  trade,  having  substantial  stone 
and  brick  fire-proof  buildings,  and  many  good  frame  ones.  A  weekly  mail  route 
is  cstablishe<l  from  Austin  to  this  place,  and  is  extended  on  to  Pahranagat. 
Between  Belmont  and  Austin  the  mail  is  carried  in  a  four*hoi'se  stage,  which 
nms  tri-weekly,  and  cairies  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company's  express  every  tnp.  The 
express,  therefore,  does  the  chief  letter-carrying,  its  superior  convenience  entirely 
cchpsing  the  weekly  mail.  A  weekly  newspaper,  the  "  Silver  Bend  Reporter," 
is  published,  and  is  evidence  of  the  enlightened  state  of  society  peopling  this 
distant  frontier.  Banks,  assay  offices,  schools,  &x.,  are  established,  with  other 
institutions  and  business  that  go  to  make  up  a  flourishing  town. 

2' he  Combinaiion  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company ^  already  spoken  of,  is  a 
New  York  orsranization,  owning  mines  and  other  property  in  different  parts  of 
castem  Nevada.  In  Philadelphia  district  it  has  a  claim  of  3,000  feet  upon 
the  Transylvania  ledge,  which  is  so  developed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
worth.  This  is  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the  vein  yet  developed.  An 
incline  has  been  sunk  on  the  ledge  to  a  depth  of  170  feet,  where  it  shows  a  width 
of  22  feet  inside  of  casings,  with  a  largo  body  of  oi-e.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
vein  will  average  by  the  wet  process  of  working,  $150  per  ton.  This  seems  a 
very  high  estimate  and  needs  the  corroboration  of  thorough  trial.  The  vein  is 
pierced  by  two  tunnels  at  a  depth  of  120  feet,  and  separated  by  a  distance  of  700 
ieet,  from  the  termini  of  which  levels  have  been  i*un  north  and  south,  in  all  about 
800  feet,  thus  to  some  extent  proving  the  ledge  and  preparing  it  tor  mining. 

The  company  have  in  coiurso  of  construction  a  mill  of  40-stamp  capacity.  It 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will  soon  be  in  operation.  For  the  better 
working  of  the  mine  a  pei'pcndicular  shaft  is  sunk,  which  will  pierce  the  ledge 
xit  a  depth  of  600  feet.     The  sinking  is  now  in  progress. 
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Belmont  Stiver  Mining  Company  is  composed  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  McDonald, 
J.  W.  Gashwiler  and  8.  M.  Buck.  The  mining  property  lies  south  of  the  Com- 
bination Company's  and  joins  it,  being  on  the  same  lodge.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  BueVs  Highbridge,  having  been  owned  and  developed  by  Mr.  D.  E. 
Buel.  This  gentleman,  when  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  district,  purchaaed 
the  location,  300  feet,  for  the  sum  of  $9,000.  This  was  in  June,  1866,  and  he 
immediately  commenced  the  erection  of  a  lO-stamp  mill,  putting  it  into  operation 
on  tho  Ist  of  September  following.  The  mill  was  prepared  only  for  wet  crash- 
ing, or  working  ores  without  roasting,  and  was  expected  to  save  only  60  per  centl 
of  the  silver  contained  in  the  ore.  It  was  very  incomplete,  having  for  some 
months  only  the  machinery  standing,  without  roof  or  enclosing  building ;  yet  in 
about  seven  months  it  turned  out  upwards  of  $100,000  in  bullion.  The  ores 
worked  were  chiefly  horn  or  near  the  surface.  Since  it  has  gone  into  the  posses- 
sion of  its  present  owners,  extensive  developments  have  been  undertaken  under 
the  direction  of  S.  M.  Buck,  civil  and  mining  engineer.  Tho  results  are  said  to 
be  satisfactory.  At  the  present  time  the  company  is  constructing  a  20-starop 
mill  which  they  hope  to  have  in  operation  before  the  close*  of  the  year.  The 
same  parties  are  also  owners  of  a  claim  of  400  feet,  known  as  the  Wood  &  Buel 
mine,  on  the  Transylvania  No.  1,  a  parallel  vein  to  the  Transylvania  No.  2,  or 
Highbridge,  and  100  feet  from  it.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  respect- 
ing these  veins— whether  they  are  really  two  distinct  veins,  or  one  a  break  from 
the  other.  Their  parallel  course  and  great  similarity  of  gangue  and  ore  impress 
many  with  the  belief  that  explomtions  will  prove  them  to  be  but  one  lode.  Upon 
the  claim  last  mentioned  some  work  has  been  done,  and  a  depth  of  75  feet 
attained  on  it,  where  it  is  found  to  be  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  width.  The  are 
taken  out  has  been  reduced  at  the  mill,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  from  $70 
to  $100  per  ton.     A  less  return  is  given  in  the  report  published  by  the  assessor. 

The  McAleer  Company  is  a  company  formed  in  Frederick  City,  Maryland, 
and  has  been  previously  mentioned  as  the  Continental,  owning  property  in  the 
Cortez  district.  Its  mining  property  was  the  location  of  Moore  and  Martin,  and 
comprises  153  feet  on  the  great  IVansylvania  vein,  next  south  of  the  Wood  and 
Buel  location.  Since  it  has  been  the  property  of  the  McAleer  Company  it  has 
been  under  the  management  of  D.  T.  Elmore,  who  has  prosecuted  work  on  the 
mine  to  the  depth  of  140  feet,  at  which  depth  the  vein  is  from  6  to  10  feet  in 
width,  nearly  the  entire  body  being  ore  estimated  to  be  worth  from  $60  to  $130 
]^r  ton.  Developments  are  still  going  on  in  preparation  for  a  mill  of  20  stamp 
capacity,  now  in  course  of  constniction,  and  which  it  is  expected  will  bo  in  ope- 
ration this  year.  The  mine,  though  less  in  length  of  vein  than  the  others,  is  none 
the  less  valuable  in  proportion,  and  like  the  others  is  well  situated  for  working. 

Tlic  SUver  Bend  Company  owns  the  pext  location  south  on  tho  vein,  and  i$ 
locally  known  as  the  Chiids  and  Canfield.  The  claim  extends  2,000  feet  along 
the  vein,  and  the  developments  show  it  to  bo  similar  in  size  and  quality  of  ore 
tb  tho  others  previously  mentioned.  An  incline  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  115  feet,  and  a  level  run  150  feet  along  tho  vein,  proving  it  permanent  and 
valuable  throughout.  At  a  point  800  feet  south  of  the  incline  mentioned  another 
was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  105  feet,  and  levels  run  north  and  south,  from  which 
100  tons  of  ore  worked  at  tho  Belmont  mill  ^wot  process)  yielded  $91  per  ton. 

These  mines  are  all  on  one  ledge,  and  proauce  good  ores. 

Most  writers  stop  when  tho  mines  of  the  Transylvania  are  described,  not 
thinking  that  othei's  are  worthy  of  note,  but  an  examination  reveals  the  fact  that 
others  of  a  promising  character  exist. 

Tlie  El  I>orado  lies  about  1,000  feet  west  of  tho  Transylvania,  and  parallel 
to  it.  This  veiu  was  discovered  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  place.  It  is  now 
owned  by  Leon,  Mullen,  Singleteny,  and  Brown.  An  incline  shaft  has  bceu 
sunk  upon  it  to  a  depth  of  70  feet,  developing  a  vein  8  to  10  feet  in  width,  from 
which  pay  ore  is  obtained. 
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Tho  Independence  and  Arizona  lie  north  of  the  El  Dorado,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  on  tho  same  vein.  They  are  not  much  developed,  bat  being  on  the  El 
Domdo  vein  are  esteemed  valuable. 

North  of  Belmont  one  mile  is  the  Silver  Champion,  which  has  produced  some 
good  ore.  It  has  lately  been  purchased  by  T.  F.  White  for  an  eastern  compan}-, 
and  work  will  probably  be  commenced  upon  it  soon. 

Adjoining  this  is  the  Silver  Queen,  upon  which  developments  arc  progressing. 

Northeast  of  Belmont  is  the  Silver  Cord,  Magnolia,'  and  other  veins,  and 
southeast,  near  the  Silver  Bend  Company's  mine,  is  the  Achilles.  These  have 
been  worked  to  some  extent  and  give  evidence  of  value. 

West  of  Belmont  is  what  is  termed  the  "  Spanish  Belt,"  where  numerous 
ledges  are  found.  There  are  other  veins  and  claims  than  those  mentioned  which 
may  prove  of  value,  and  many  which  doubtless  deserve  the  name  of  "  wild-cat." 

Official  Betukits. — ^The  official  returns  of  Nye  county  have  been  published 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1867.  The  following  list  contains  the  names  of 
the  mines,  the  amount  worked,  and  the  average  rate  per  ton : 


Name  of  mine. 


Mnrpbyf  (Twin  river) 

Tnm«y Ivsnia,  (Silver  Bend  ComiMuiy) . . . 
Trciuy I vania  No.  I,  (Belmont  Company) . 
Transylvoaia  No.  3,  (Belmont  Comi>Qny). 

Liberty,  (San  Antonio) 

Teatonia,  (Milk  SpringM) 

leveUle)^ 

J.  Bitter,  (Kef  ellie) 


Westfleld,  (Reveille)^ ^. 


Adriatic,  (KeveiUe). 

Cornucopia,  (Reveille) 

Wild  Iriabman,  (Union)  . . . . 
Canada,  (North  Twin  river) . 


Torn. 


1 
3 


Lbfl. 


eon 

1,000 

100 

633 

676 

1,110 

125 

1,330 

100 

1 

46 

1,679 
1,3S0 

940 
1,690 

296 
1,748 


Average  per 
ton. 


$»3  94 
66  SO 
39  (» 
54  93 

306  00 
56  23 

408  oe 

101  73 
1Q3  33 
611  37 
31)2  69 
367  76 


During  the  quarter  a  considerable  amount  of  ore  from  Nye  county  was  reduced 
at  the  mills  of  Austin,  and  not  mentioned  in  the  above  returns.  The  mills 
working  were  the  Murjihy,  at  Twin  river,  20  stamps ;  the  Belmont,  at  Belmont, 
10  stamps ;  the  Rigby,  at  San  Antonio,  four  stamps }  and  the  Rutland,  at  Rev- 
eille, five  stamps.     The  last  reduced  very  little  ore. 

NoBTHTJMBEKLAND  DISTRICT. — Sixty  miles  southeast  of  Austin  is  the  dis- 
trict of  Northumberland,  which  from  recent  developments  shows  evidences  of 
value,  and  is  attracting  some  attention.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  tho  Smoky 
range,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  pass  through  which  goes  the  road  leading  from 
Austin  to  Belmont.  The  district  was  organized  in  June,  1866,  and  a  number 
of  ledges  located,  few  of  which  were  tested.  Those  now  most  developed  are 
the  Northumberland  and  Lady  Cummings.  From  these  20  or  more  tons  of  ore 
have  been  taken  and  reduced  at  the  mills  of  Austin,  and  from  $70  to  $150  per 
ton  have  been  obtained.     Oi'e  of  this  quality  is  reported  to  be  abundant. 

Da^tille  District  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Monitor  range,  being 
the  next  east  of  the  Smoky  range.  Between  the  two  lies  Monitor  valley,  similar 
in  its  appearance  and  general  characteristics  to  the  Smoky  valley  and  others 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  district  lies  directly  east  of  Northumber- 
land, and  80  miles  distant  from  Austin.  It  was  organized  in  the  summer  of 
1866,  and  many  ledges  located.  Of  these  the  Vanderbilt  and  Silveropolis  have 
furnished  ores  which,  assaying  largely,  have  given  some  notoriety  to  the  district. 
From  first-class  ores  of  the  Vanderbilt  assays  have  been  obtained  ranging  from 
$800  to  $1,700  per  ton,  and  from  the  Silveropolis  as  high  as  $300  and  $400  per 

ton.     The  assayer  remiirks  that  the  ores  are  unusually  free  from  base  metals.* 

« ■  II  ■  — »^^  I        ■■■■       ■  I         ■       I  -.1         I 

*  It  must  be  observed  that  these  assays  afford  no  reliable  indication  of  the  value  of  a  vein. 
Generally,  the  ores  are  selected.  There  is  ore  in  every  district  and  almost  every  mine  from 
which  high  assays  can  be  obtained;  'but  |l,000  or  (10,000  or0  may  exist  in  a  worthless 
miDO.— J.  R.  B. 
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The  veins  at  the  outcrop  are  from  20  inches  to  12  feet  in  width.  The  develop- 
ments are  slight,  and  none  appear  to  be  in  progress  at  the  present  time.  The 
district  is  repi'esented  to  be  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water. 

H£BCT7Lf  s'  Gate  District  is  situated  east  of  and  about  150  miles  distant 
fi'om  Austin,  in  the  Egan  range  of  mounttdns.  It  receives  its  name  from  a  deep 
chasm  cutting  the  mountain  in  two,  and  through  which  Major  Simpson  -passed 
with  his  exploring  expedition  in  1859.  Silver-bearing  veins  of  good  charaetci 
are  reported  as  existing,  but  the  mineral  resources  of  the  district  are  little  known. 
Bordenng  on  the  gi*eat  Steptoe  valley,  with  numerous  streams  furnishing  powei 
for  mills  and  manufacturing  and  water  for  irrigation,  it  presents  features  of  attrac- 
tion and  value  aside  from  its  mines.  Copper  ore  is  found  in  small  irregular  vdn^ 
running  through  the  lime-rock  or  marble  in  some  portions  of  the  district. 

Hot  Creek. — The  district  of  Hot  Creek  is  situated  about  100  miles  south- 
east from  Austin,  in  Nye  county.  It  was  organized  in  Febiiiary,  1866,  and  is  of 
the  usual  dimensions,  20  miles  square.  It  receives  its  name  from  a  great  natoral 
curiosity,  being  a  stream  of  hot  water  of  several  hundred  inches  in  measurement, 
and  i-unning  for  several  miles  in  a  deep  chasm  through  the  mountains.  The 
stream  rises  from  the  ground  in  a  lai'ge  boiling  spring  at  the  western  base  of  the 
Hot  Creek  range  of  mountains,  and  runs  eastward  through  a  narrow  pass  and 
sinks  in  a  tule  marsh  in  the  valley  east  of  the  mountain.  For  several  hmidred 
yards  the  water  retains  a  high  degree  of  heat,  but  being  supplied  by  numeroQ& 
cold  springs  its  temperature  is  reduced.  The  water  is  pure,  and  is  used  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  The  heat  furnished  by  nature  is  highly  appreciated  by  those 
dwelling  on  its  banks.  There  is  in  the  valleys  flan^ng  the  mountains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  agiicultural  land,  and  experiments  in  cultivation  liave  been 
made  with  some  success.  The  chasm,  which  in  places  is  but  a  few  rods  wide, 
offers  facilities  for  a  road  through  the  mountain.  A  town  hoB  been  laid  out  in 
the  district,  and  is  occupied  by  about  100  people.  The  geological  formation  is 
of  limestone,  slate,  and  poi-phyry,  all  containing  silver-beaiing  quartz.  The 
limestone  ap{)eai*s  chiefly  on  the  surface.  The  mountain  rises  about  1,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valleys,  and  being  very  precipitous,  offers  good  opportuni- 
ties for  opening  mines  by  tunnelling.  The  mining  claims  of  chief  notoriety 
located  in  the  distiictare  the  Indian  Jim,  1,500  feet ;  Merrimac,  1,500  ftot;  Old 
Dominion,  1,400  feet ;  Gazelle,  1,200  feet }  and  the  Old  Joe,  Keystone,  Hot 
Creek,  and  Silver  Glance. 

Old  Dominion  Company. — Upon  the  Indian  Jim  and  Merrimac  some  devel- 
opments have  been  made.  These  and  the  Old  Dominion  are  the  propertv  of 
the  Old  Dominion  Company,  formed  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania^  The 
company  is  prosecuting  work  on  their  mines,  and  constructing  a  mill  of  20  stamp 
capacity.  Upon  the  Menimac  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  and 
from  this  a  drift  is  run  which,  on  the  1st  of  August,  had  penetrated  the  vein  a 
distance  of  six  feet,  showing  a  body  of  ore  estimated  to  be  worth  from  $100  to 
$300  per  ton.  From  cuts  through  the  vein  at  the  surface,  it  is  found  to  be  40 
feet  in  thickness.*  It  runs  north  and  south,  crossing  the  Hot  Creek  canon ;  that  part 
north  of  the  caiion  being  the  Indian  Jim  location,  and  that  south  the  Merrimac 
The  shaft  proves  that  the  limestone,  covering  the  suriace  has  only  a  depth  of  30 
feet,  and  is  underlaid  by  slate  and  porphyry. 

Ilie  Consolidation  Company  is  a  New  York  organization^  and  owns  veins 
throughout  various  parts  of  eastern  Nevada,  but  tlie  scenes  of  its  principal  oper- 
ations ai*e  in  Hot  Creek  distinct.  Here  it  owns  a  number  of  veins  of  some  prom- 
ise, though  they  have  not  been  remunerative.  The  company  has  built  a  lO-stamp 
mill,  called  the  Alanchester.  Each  stamp  is  but  250  pounds  weight.  The  mill 
has  not  been  run  successfully  and  is  now  idle.     The  chief  mine  of  the  company 

■  .  -  ,        ■      -  .  - 

*It  shonld  be  understood  that  veins  of  this  widthdonotcontainpayoreall  the  way  through. 
Generuliy,  the  ore  runs  in  streaks  or  is  found  in  pockets.  The  tbidLuess  of  a  vein,  therefore, 
cannot  of  itself  be  regarded  as  infallable  evidence  of  value.-^.  B.  B. 
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IB  the  Keystone.  Upon  the  vein  a  shaft  was  sunk  33  feet  in  depth,  when,  after 
passing  a  body  of  pay  ore,  the  walls  came  together  and  the  ledge  was  lost.  But 
slight  excavations  have  been  made  to  recover  it,  and  all  work  of  the  company 
has  ceasod  for  the  present.  There  are  several  other  veins  in  the  district  belong- 
ing to  the  same  company,  upon  which  work  lias  been  done,  but  while  the  pros- 
pects were  encouraging,  there  were  no  profitable  results.     • 

The  district  has  advantages  of  wood,  which  can  be  procured  at  $5  per  cord ; 
fine  water,  a  pleasant  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  good  agricultural  land. 
These,  ynth  the  silver-bearing  veins,  will  probably,  at  no  distant  day,  bring  it 
into  notice. 

Reveille  District. — ^During  the  summer  of  1866  explorations  through  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State  were  earned  on  extensively,  and  many  discoveries  of 
importance  were  made.  This  region  of  country  had  previously  been  regarded  as  an 
iDhospitable  desert,  and  was  entered  with  great  caution.  The  impression  of  its  ster- 
il\ty  was  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  it  is  now  ascertained  that  north  of  the  38th  paral- 
lel, that  pait  of  Nevada,  at  least,  contains  but  little  countiy  that  can  with  propriety 
be  calleil  a  desert.  In  August,  1866,  a  party  composed  of  M.  D.  Fairchild,  A. 
Monroe,  and  W.  O.  Arnold,  discovered  an  extraordinary  outcrop  of  silver-bear- 
ing veins  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  a  range  next  east  of  the  Hot  Greek  moun- 
tains, and  about  135  miles  southeast  of  Austin.  They  immediately  proceeded 
to  organize  a  mining  district  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Eeveille,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  BeveiUe  newspaper,  Austin.  They  adopted  the  mining  law 
of  the  State,  and  under  it  claims  were  recorded  and  held.  The  most  promising 
claims  located  are  the  Crescent,  August,  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  National, 
Antartic,  Fisherman,  and  Adiiatic.  Many  others  are  located.  The  last  two 
named  are  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain,  while  the  others  are 
on  the  eastern  side.  The  rock  formation  is  chiefly  limestone,  and  the  metal- 
bcarlng  quartz  appears  in  veins  or  vast  beds  iu  the  crust  and  extending 
above  the  surface.  These  appear  of  various  widths  from  20  to  upwards  of  100 
feet.  The  excavations  upon  them  have  not  deteimined  their  depth,  nor  whether 
they  are  true  fissure  veins  or  detached  bods.  Being  in  limestone,  and  appearing 
in  such  masses  at  the  surface,  has  given  rise  to  questions  as  to  their  true  charac- 
ter. From  the  August,  Crescent,  Fisherman,  Adriatic,  and  others,  some  ore  has 
bean  taken  and  reduced  at  the  mills  at  Austin,  producing  $150  and  upwards  to 
the  ton.  The  outcropping  masses  of  this  district  are  distinguished  for  the  amount 
of  silver  they  contain.  There  is  but  little  water  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines, 
but  to  the  west,  from  seven  to  ten  miles,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
separating  the  Beveille  from  the  Hot  Creek  range,  are  streams  affording  water 
for  reduction  mills  should  deep  mining  fail  to  obtain  water  for  the  purpose  close 
at  hand.  Upon  one  of  these  streams  the  Rutland  mill  of  five  stamps  has  been 
erected,  but  as  it  was  prepared  only  for  wet  crushing,  or  from  want  of  efficient 
management  and  metallurgical  skill,  it  has  not  been  successful. 

Smpirk  District. — Joining  Hot  Creek  district  on  the  south,  and  about 
eight  miles  distant  from  that  singular  stream,  is  Empu-e  district.  This  was  organ- 
ized in  1866,  shortly  after  that  of  Hot  Creek.  It  is  represented  as  containing 
valuable  ledges.  Ore  from  them  reduced  at  Austin  has  yielded  as  high  as  $400 
per  ton.  Specimens  of  great  richness  are  often  exhibited,  showing  chloride, 
solphuret,  and  native  silver.  The  true  character  and  real  worth  of  the  district 
Las  not  been  demonstrated. 

Milk  Springs  District  is  in  the  Hot  Creek  range  of  mountains,  and  south 
of  Empire.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  water 
iirising  from  a  lai'ge  spring,  which,  although  to  the  taste  pure,  is  of  a  milky 
color.  Numerous  veins  have  been  lociited,  and  some  good  ore  has  been  obtained. 
But  little  w^ork  has  been  done  in  the  district,  and  its  true  character  cannot  bo 
stated.     Some  of  the  veins  ai'o  regarded  as  of  value  by  persons  qualified  to  judge. 

More  Y  District. — The  mineral  veins  of  Morey  district  were  noticed  in  18G5,  by 
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Willow  creeks  and  several  smaller  rivtilets,  all  of  which  are  lost  in  the  valley. 
There  have  been  many  locations  of  mines  made  in  the  district,  but  they  have 
been  generally  neglected  until  the  present  year.  Latterly  labor  has  been  prose- 
cuted upon  the  Smoky  Valley  ledge,  which  has  developed,  at  the  depth  of  200 
feet,  a  lode  or  series  of  veins  50  feet  in  thickness,  of  which  about  20  feet  contain 
pay  streaks  of  ore.  Average  specimens  assay  $60  to  $150  per  ton.  The  upper 
part  of  the  lode  has  proved  quite  barren,  but  the  results  obtained  from  below 
give  encomtigement  to  the  miners.  In  this  district  the  lodes  are  generally  large, 
and  exhibit  themselves  in  some  instances  for  miles  in  length  upon  the  surface. 
They  arc  situated  conveniently  for  mining,  and  the  district  possesses  advan- 
tages of  wood,  water,  and  arable  land  for  carrying  on  cheaply  extensive  opera- 
tions. 

Santa  Fb  District. — South  of  Smoky  Valley  district,  in  the  same  county, 
is  that  of  Santa  Fe,  18  miles  from  Austin:  It  is  composed  of  high  peaks,  pre- 
cipitous ridges,  and  deep,  rocky  canons.  The  bare  rocks  of  the  ridges  and  canons 
expose  to  view  the  white  ledges  of  quartz  in  great  numbers.  A  feature  in  the 
mineralogy  of  the  district  is  me  presence  of  gold  in  considerable  quantities  in 
some  of  the  veins.  Notwithstanding  the  undoubted  value  of  the  veins,  however, 
in  both  gold  and  silver,  no  successful  mining  has  yet  been  carried  on. 

Bunker  Hill  and  Summit  Districts.— Bunker  HiU  and  Summit  districts, 
Lander  county,  occupy  both  sides  of  B^  Smoky  creek,  and  are  20  miles  south. 
of  Austin.  Ore  paying  from  fifty  to  some  hundreds  of  dollars  per  ton  has  been 
mined;  but  the  veins  have  been  found  broken  and  irregular,  and  but  little  success 
has  attended  mining  operations.  This  is  generally  attributed  to  improper  man- 
agement, and  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  of  the  business  of  mining  and  the 
reduction  of  ores.  The  stream  is  one  of  the  largest  flowing  out  of  this  moun- 
tain range,  and  affords  water-power  sufficient  for  a  number  of  extensive  mills. 
Some  failures  have  retarded  progress  in  what  appears  a  superior  district.  This 
cannot  long  continue,  for  where  nature  has  done  so  much  by  offering  valuable 
minerals,  building  material,  and  inexpensive  power,  a  pleasant  climate  and  a  rich 
soil,  man  will  sooner  or  later  take  advantage  of  it  and  reap  the  reward. 

Blue  Springs  District. — Blue  Springs  district,  in  Nye  county,  30  miles 
south  of  Austin,  is  so  named  from  a  number  of  deep  springs  or  ponds  which  lie 
in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  contains  veins  of  quartz  of  large 
size,  reputed  to  be  rich  in  silver,  but  developments  upon  them  are  so  slight  tliat 
their  value  is  not  really  known. 

Smoky  Valley  Salt  Field. — ^Near  Blue  Springs,  in  thereat  Smoky  valley, 
is  an  extensive  field  of  2,000  acres  of  salt  lands,  from  which  is  obtained  most 
of  the  salt  used  in  Eastern  Nevada  both  for  domestic  purposes  and  the  reduction 
of  ores.  Upon  this  salt  field,  as  upon  some  others  with  which  the  State  abounds, 
the  salt  rises  m  an  efiiorescence,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  from  which  it  is  gathered.  •  A  slight  rain  drives  the  salt 
beneath  the  surface,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  it  soon  jreappears.  Hun- 
dreds of  tons  are  obtained  from  this  field  annually,  and  the  supply  coming  brtna 
deep  springs  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  is  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  mills 
at  from  $30  to  $50  per  ton.  When  it  is  known  that  salt  in  large  quantities  is 
essential  to  the  reduction  of  silver  ores,  the  beneficence  of  a  Divine  Providence 
in  furnishing  it  in  such  vast  deposits  and  at  convenient  localities  throughout  the 
country  can  bo  appreciated. 

Nokth  Twin  River  District. — ^Forty  miles  south  of  Austin,  in  Nye  county, 
is  the  North  Twin  River  district.  Although  this  region  was  examined  and  many 
claims  located  early  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  it  was  not  considered  of 
importance  until  recently,  when  work  upon  some  of  the  veins  has  proved  them 
to  be  of  large  size  and  great  value.  Deep  caiions,  with  running  streams,  open 
to  the  plain,  oflering  access  to  the  mines  and  sites  for  reduction  mills. 

Tlie  La  Plata  Mining  Cknnpany^  owning  mines  iiL  this  district,  is  organized 
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under  the  laws  of  Pennsylyania.  Its  chief  stockholders  are  residents  of  Keadtng. 
This  company  owns  the  Twin  Ophirs,  the  William  Bigler^  and  other  veins  sit- 
nated  in  Park  cafion.  Some  of  the  veins  are  large^  and  have  shown  bodies  of 
good  pay  ore.  Work  upon  one  of  the  Twin  Ophirs  has  developed  a  chimney  or 
mass  of  ore  of  a  very  singular  character^  being  chiefly  iron  and  resembling  steel, 
but  containing  from  $70  to  $150  per  ton  in  silver.  A  mill  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction, which,  in  a  few  months,  will  probably  add  something  to  the  stream  of 
bullion  already  beginning  to  flow  from  the  districts  bordering  the  Smoky  valley. 
It  is  mainly  built  of  stone,  with  furnaces  and  chimney  stack  of  brick.  These 
materials  are  conveniently  obtained  in  the  neighborhood.  It  will  contain  10 
stamps  of  about  700  pounds  each,  crushing  the  rock  dry  and  in  a  condition  for 
roasting.     The  property  of  the  company  is  managed  by  G.  B.  Montgomery. 

The  Buckeye  Mining  Company  is  a  New  York  company,  and,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Stephen  Kidd,  is  developing  the  Buckeye  mine,  situated  in 
Summit  canon.  The  vein  was  discovered  and  located  in  1865.  The  claim 
consists  of  1,400  feet  of  the  lode  running  north  from  the  canon.  The  vein  is 
encased  in  limestone,  and,  although  it  sometimes  narrows  down  to  a  mere  clay 
seam  in  the  rock,  it  appears  to  be  a  true  fissure  vein.  Its  general  width  is  five 
feet,  occasionally  reacMng  to  seven.  It  has  been  developed  by  an  incline  fol- 
lowing the  dip  of  the  ledge,  which  is  westerly  65°,  to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  and 
by  diSerent  levels  several  hundred  feet  north  and  south.  From  these  excava- 
tions a  quantity  of  ore  has  been  taken  which  has  yielded,  at  the  Austin  miUs, 
8106  per  ton.  The  company  has  located,  under  the  laws  of  Nevada,  800  acres 
of  woodland,  mill-sites,  &c.  Neither  lands  nor  mines  are  entered  under  any  law 
of  Congress,  nor  are  any  lands  or  mines  throughout  this  region.  The  lands  aro 
nnsurveyed,  and  there  is  no  land  office  in  eastern  Nevada.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  give  peimissiou  to  occupy  the  mines  subject  to  the  local  rules  of 
miners.  Survey  and  purchase  appears  to  them  a  useless  expense,  serviceable 
only  to  the  surveyors  and  land  ofiicers. 

In  Summit  oafion  are  other  claims,  as  the  Scottish  Chief,  which  is  an  extension 
of  the  Buckeye  south  of  the  canon.  This  has  been  but  slightly  developed, 
having  a  shaft  40  feet  in  depth ;  its  real  worth  is  therefore  known  only  from  the 
greater  explorations  on  the  Buckeye.  A  short  distance  to  the  southwest  is  tho 
t/anada  vein.  This  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  about  nine  feet  in  width,  but 
.  the  explorations  upon  it  aro  not  sufficient,  it  being  encased  in  limestone,  to 
determine  its  extent  and  character.  From  the  surface  several  tons  of  oro  have 
been  taken,  which  give  promise  of  worth. 

Twin  River  District. — ^The  Twin  River  district,  Nye  county,  is  50  miles 
south  of  Austin,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Toiyabee  range,  and  is  at  present 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  districts  south  of  Austin.  It  receives  its 
name  from  two  pretty  streams  pn  the  southern  border,  which,  flowing  through 
deep  and  rugged  canons,  enter  the  valley  near  each  other,  and  continuing  parallel 
for  some  miles  sink  in  the  plain.  The  characteristics  of  the  district  aro  its  rug- 
gedness,  high  and  precipitous  mountains,  deep  canons,  and  its  geological  forma- 
tion being  granite  and  slate,  while  the  cUstricts  north  of  it  are  of  limestone.  The 
principal  nunes  are  situated  in  Ophir  canon.  These  were  discovered  in  1863  by 
S.  Boulerond  and  a  party  of  Frenchmen,  who  located  several  veins,  but  did  not 
publish  to  the  world  their  discovery  nor  do  much  towards  developing  their  prop- 
erty. The  year  following  the  canon  was  entered  by  George  H.  Willard  and 
others,  ledges  located,  a  £strict  formed,  and  laws  made.  From  that  dato  the 
dbtrict  has  been  somewhat  noted.  In  entering  the  cf^on  from  Smoky  vaUey, 
one  feels  almost  forbidden  to  advJEUice,  so  towering  and  precipitous  are  the  rocks 
on  either  side,  which  appear  to  close  the  narrow  pass ;  but  winding  along  at  the 
base  of  the  cliffs  is  now  a  well-constructed  road.  Following  this  a  mile  or  moro 
the  narrow  gorge  of  granite  is  passed  and  a  c^on  of  more  gently  sloping  sides,  a 
slate  formation,  is  reached.    The  granite  is  generally  barren  of  soil,  but  upon 
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now  in  coui*sg  of  construction  npon  the  plan  of  tho  boat  mills  at  Austin*  Its 
arcLitoct  and  builder  is  Benjamin  Evans,  whose  experience  gives  bopee  of  suc- 
cess. Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  smelt  the  ores,  some  of  which  bear 
considerable  quantities  of  galena,  but  so  far  they  have  proved  failures.  It  is  proba- 
ble these  failures  are  the  consequence  of  want  of  knowledge  of  the  composition  and 
inexperience  in  the  reduction  of  the  ores.  They  have  retarded  the  development  of 
the  district,  and  depleted  the  pockets  of  the  miners. 

A  mmarkable  roount«'iin  of  salt  exists  about  70  miles  south  of  the  mines.*  It 
is  reported  to  be  about  five  miles  in  length  and  600  feet  in  height.  The  bo«ly 
of  salt  is  of  unkhown  depth.  It  is  chemically  pure  and  crystalline,  and  does 
not  deli(^uesce  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Like  rock,  it  requires  blasting 
from  the  mine,  whence  it  is  tajken  in  large  blocks  as  transparent  as  glass.  Tbis 
would  afford  an  abundant  supply  to  the  world  could  it  be  cheaply  mined  and 
transported,  but  it  now  stands  in  the  wilderness,  an  object  for  the  admiration  of 
the  curious,  an4  the  inspection  of  the  scientific.  The  salt  to  be  used  in  bone- 
ciating  the  oi'es,  or  for  domestic  purposes,  is  more  easily  obtained  from  tbe 
fields  in  White  Pine  valley,  where  it  is  gathered  ready  for  the  table  or  the  mill. 
This  salt  field  is  about  60  miles  north  of  the  mines  on  Mount  Irish,  and  from 
It  salt  can  be  delivered  at  the  mills  at  Pahranagat  at  a  cost  of  $40  in  coin  per 
ton.  The  district  receives  its  machinery  and  most  of  its  supplies  from  San 
IVancisco.  The  different  routes  from  that  city  are  by  sea  around  Cape  St. 
Lucas  and  up  the  Gulf  of  California,  thence  in  small  steamers  up  the  Colorado 
river  about  600  miles  to  Callville,t  thence  by  land  about  175  miles;  or  by 
sea  to  San  Pedro,  thence  by  land  via  Los  Angeles  475  miles ;  or  by  Sacra- 
mento, the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  and  Austin.'  The  total  distance  by  the 
latter  route  is  650  miles,  and  freight  is  taken  through  at  the  rate  of  $200  in  coin 
per  ton.     The  preference  is  now  given  to  the  land  route  via  the  railroad. 

llie  Illinois  Mine. — The  Illinois  lode  is  situated  high  up  on  the  eastern 

*  Dr.  O.  H.  Conger,  assayer  and  metallurgist,  says  in  a  report  on  the  resources  of  this  dis- 
trict : 

**  Timber  is  very  abundant  in  tbo  mountains  of  tbis  region,  particularly  in  those  in  which  the 
mines  are  situated.  The  water-power  is  also  almost  unlimited  along  tbe  valley  streams. 
Coupled  with  these  great  natural  advantages,  which  are  indispensable,  are  immense  deposits 
of  salt  and  tbe  silicato  of  alumina,  and  the  latter  is  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  tbe  mines. 
Tbe  outcroppings  of  it  over  a  very  large  extent  of  country,  which  are  apparent,  prove  it  abso- 
lutely inexnaustible.  Its  capability  of  withstanding  any  degree  of  beat,  to  the  state  of  incan- 
descence, is  moht  remarkable.  It  possesses  tbo  pioperty  also  of  hardening  bv  beating,  so 
that  in  a  very  short  period  it  becomes  almost  adamantine.  Another  very  desirable  property, 
as  a  furnace  material,  is  in  its  scarcely  perceptible  expansion  and  contraction  under  tbe  ma^t 
intense  degree  of  beat  or  cold.  Its  constituents  appear  to  be,  from  a  hasty  test  made,  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  and  asbestus,  tbe  two  first  minerals  greatly  predominating,  and  some 
strata  indicating  silica  and  alumina  only.  In  appearance  it  resembles  chalk,  and  is  as  easily 
carved  into  any  desirable  shape.    The  strata  vary  in  thickness  from  four  inches  to  six  feet. 

**  These  varying  thicknesses  enable  blocks  of  it  to  be  obtained  of  any  desired  size,- so  that 
tbe  floors  or  hearths  of  reverbaratory  and  cupelling  furnaoes,  as  also  pieces  entire  for  tbe 
arches  can  be  obtained  whole.  This  will  greatly  lessen  tho  expense  in  the  construction  of 
the  furnaces  in  this  district,  which  are  required  Yor  the  proper  working  of  the  ores,  and  also 
they  can  be  much  more  strongly  and  perfectly  built  than  with  tbo  usual  fire  brick.  Already 
it  is  being  carried  to  different  parts  of  tbo  country  for  refractory  purposes.  Mountains  of 
limpid  salt  boldly  project  through  tbo  floor  of  tbe  valley,  and  in  many  places  from  100  to 200 
feet  in  height  and  thickness,  so  that  blocks  of  a  ton  in  weight  or  more  are  easily  obtained. 
One  remarkablo  feature  about  it  is,  that  it  is  pertectlv  pure,  ^ntaining  not  a  trace  of  any- 
thing but  tbe  two  elements  chlorine  and  sodium.  I  believe  there  is  but  ono  other  place  on 
the  globe  where  it  exists  in  such  a  state  of  purity  in  workable  quantities,  and  that  is  Cracow, 
Poland.  Tbis  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  state  of  purity  in  which  tbe  force  of  nature  has 
left  her  mineral  deposits  in  this  interesting  portion  of  tbe  continent.  Native  silver  is  common 
in  many  of  the  lodes  of  tbis  district  on  the  outcropping  ore. 

*'  Copper  ore,  of  tbe  sub-oxide  and  gray  varielies,  60  per  cent,  metal,  and  also  iron  oro  of 
eqa;^!  richness,  are  abundant." 

t  Callvillc  has  been  reached  with  great  difficulty  by  one  small  steamer ;  but  tbe  naviga- 
tion ot  tbe  Colorado  to  that  point  can  scarcely  be  considered  practicable  for  commercial  par- 
poses,  in  its  present  condition.^ J.  B.  B. 
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slope  of  tbe  ibountain,  and  is  cut  through  by  a  deep  canon,  giving  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  tbe  vein,  and  to  open  it  by  tunnels  at  a  gpeat  depth.  It  crops 
oat  boldly,  showing  an  apparent  width  of  from  15  to  20  feet.  The  vein  has  been 
opened  at  several  places,  and  found  to  bo  valuable.  The  Illinois,  Indiana,  Web- 
ster, and  other  veins  of  good  repute,  are  the  property  of  W.  H.  Raymond  &  Co., 
of  New  York. 

TJte  Indiana,  on  Peters's  mountain,  has  been  tapped  by  a  tunnel  of  125  feet, 
at  a  depth  of  120  feet  below  the  croppings,  showing  a  pay  streak  of  6  feet  in  a 
vein  of  10  feet  between  the  walls. 

The  Webster  J  on  Raymond  mountain,  has  been  struck  by  a  vortical  shaft  100 
feet  below  the  croppings,  with  a  pay  streak  of  about  10  feet. 

The  Alameda  Company. — This  is  a  New  York  organization,  and  owns  the  List 
and  other  mines.  The  List  is  a  location  of  400  feet  in  length  upon  a  vein  which 
extends  through  several  similar  locations.  In  the  claim  of  the  Alameda  Com- 
pany it  is  most  developed,  and  shows  a  width  of  from  5  to  10  feet,  bearing  two 
strata  of  ore,  respectively  6  and  18  inches  in  width.  Several  tons  of  this  ore 
have  been  taken  to  Austin  for  reduction,  and  produced  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
t4>n,  and  a  number  of  tons  worked  at  the  Crescent  mill,  near  the  vein,  yielded 
$80  per  ton.  The  developments  consist  in  an  incline  23  feet,  and  a  shaft  50 
feet  in  depth,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  tunnel  has  been  run,  but  it  has  not  as 
yet  penetrated  the  vein.  Wm.  Fleming  is  the  superintendent.  The  wa^es  paid 
for  nrst-class  miners  in  this  district  are  $6  per  day  in  currency.  Mr.  Isbn,  Cap- 
tain Dahlgren,  and  others,  are  about  to  commence  operations  on  mines  of  which 
they  are  owners  or  agents.  The  district  bids  fair,  with  its  mineral-bearing  ledges 
and  agricultural  resources,  to  become  one  of  importance.  It  is  connected  with 
Austin  by  a  weekly  mail,  and  the  road  between  the  two  places  is  naturally  good, 
and  has  been  well  improved,  so  it  is  easily,  safely,  and  pleasantly  passed  by 
heavy  fi-cight  wagons  and  travellers.  It  lies  on  a  practicable  route  for  a  railroad 
from  the  Central  Pacific,  at  several  points  on  the  Hamboldt  river,  to  the  Colo- 
rado at  the  head  of  navigation,  or  to  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  rail- 
road, should  such  a  road  be  constructed. 

CoLOBADO  District. — ^A  recent  act  of  Congress  annexed  a  portion  of  Arizona 
to  Nevada,  and  in  the  section  transferred  is  Colorado  district,  or  the  mining  region 
of  El  Dorado  canon.  This  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Colonido  river,  an<l  as  yet 
has  had  but  little  intercotn-se  with  the  original  Nevada.  It  may  not  be  regarded 
as  within  the  limits  of  this  report  to  give  a  description  of  this  district,  but  as  a 
step-child  of  Nevada,  it  is  proper  to  recognize  its  existence.  It  was  organized 
in  1861,  and  a  largo  number  of  claims  located  bearing  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

Nortliem  Mines, — ^In  July  of  the  present  year,  a  party  composed  of  Messrs. 
McCan,  Beard,  Heath,  and  others  left  Austin  on  an  exploring  tour  to  the  ranges 
of  mountains  north  of  the  Humboldt  river.  There  had  been  rumors  of  discovcnes 
of  gold-bearing  veins  and  placers  in  those  ranges,  and  also  in  the  Goose  Creek 
mountains,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Humboldt  and  Owyhee  fix)m  Salt  Lake. 
This  part  of  the  country  was  infested  with  hostile  Indians,  and  it  was  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  penetrate  it.  For  that  reason  it  had  remained  unexplored,  yet  its 
very  dangers  were  inviting  to  the  venturesome  prospector,  whose  imagination 
gave  the  wild  country  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  attend- 
ing its  occupation.  This  party  of  explorers,  consisting  of  eight  men,  passed  the 
Humboldt  river,  and  going  north  on  about  the  117th  meridian,  crossed  a  range 
of  mountains,  made  up  chiefly  of  detached  hills  or  buttes  running  easterly  and 
westerly,  and  when  upon  the  northern  slope,  about  60  miles  from  the  river, 
discovered  gold  in  placers  and  in  situ, 

TuscARORA  District, — Upon  making  the  discoveries  of  gold,  the  prospectors 
oiganized  a  mining  district,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tuscarora.  A  small 
stream  running  through  it  northwardly  was  named  McCan.  Along  this  stream  for 
about  three  miles  gold  in  small  quantities  was  found  to  exist.   It  appears  very  much 
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diffuBed  through  the  soil  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  reached,  which  did  not  exceed 
five  feet.  Several  ledges,  or  what  are  supposed  to  be  ledges,  were  found,  showing 
gold.  The  party  returning  to  Austin  widi  specimens  reported  their  discoveries, 
and  as  is  usual  upon  such  occasions  an  excitement  was  created,  and  100  or  more 
men,  well  armed  for  defence  against  the  Indians,  and  prepared  for  prospecting, 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  new  mining  region.  A  large  area  of  country  has 
already  been  explored,  and  mines  found  in  various  locioities.  At  the  present 
time  the  real  value  of  the  discoveries  is  unknown,  as  but  little  labor  has  been 
expended  upon  either  the  gold-bearing  veins  or  in  washing  the  soil.  The  creek 
does  not  furnish  water  in  sufficient  quantities  for  extensive  and  rapid  washing, 
and  therefore  unless  very  rich  deposits  are  found,  it  is  not  probable  any  large 
fortunes  will  bo  realized.  It  is  estimated,  however,  from  the  prospects  obtaine<l 
that  from  $10  to  $20  per  diem  may  be  made  per  man,  for  a  score  or  more  of 
men.  Should  the  specimens  of  gold-bearing  quartz  found  be  any  criterion  of 
the  value  of  the  veins  at  great  depths,  they  are  rich  indeed.  The  geography  of 
the  region  is  but  little  known,  and  it  cannot  be  stated  at  present  whether  the 
waters  drain  to  the  Owyhee  sink  in  a  basin  of  their  own,  or  now  to  some  branch 
of  the  Humboldt.  A  short  period  will  determine  all  such  doubts.  The  country 
is  described  as  well  adapted  for  grazing,  producing  an  abundance  of  grass  of  a 
very  nutricious  character.  There  are  many  valleys  of  large  size  capable  of  cul- 
tivation, and  which,  when  the  treacherous  savage  is  exterminated  or  subdued, 
and  the  miners  iill  the  hills,  will  furnish  pleasant  homes  to  settlers. 

About  40  miles  east  of  Tuscarora,  and  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  range, 
ledges  bearing  both  silver  and  gold  have  been  discovered.  These  discoveries 
were  lately  made.  No  district  has  yet  been  formed.  The  locality  is  about  50 
miles  north  of  Gravelly  Ford,  on  the  Humboldt  river.  T.  J.  Tennant  and  party, 
the  discoverers,  brought  specimens  of  the  ore  to  Austin,  where  they  were  assayed, 
and  showed  value.  The  rock  is  granite,  the  veins  of  quartz  running  north  and 
south.  This  is  represented  as  a  good  farming  and  grazing  country,  with  grass 
covering  the  hills  like  a  meadow.  Game,  as  deer,  antelope,  hare,  and  several 
varieties  of  grouse,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  sage  hen,  abounds  in  great  plenty. 

This  new  region,  which  has  so  long  been  closed  against  the  pioneer,  promises 
to  become  an  important  and  wealthy  portion  of  the  State. 

The  following  classification  of  the  minerals  which  characterize  the  veins  of 
Eastern  Nevada  is  prepared  by  Charles  A.  Stetefeldt,  esq.,  assayer  and  metal- 
lurgist, of  Austin. 

CATALOGUE  OP  MINERALS. 

Reese  River  District.* — Eastern  part  qf  Lander  HiU  and  Central  HtU,-^ 
Pyrargyrie,  proustite,  poly basite,  and  stephanite  predominant  j  tetrahedrite  seldom ; 
few  sulphurets  of  base  metals. 

Central  part  qf  Lander  Hill  and  Union  HiU. — Tetrahedrite  predominant ;  pyrites 
of  iron  and  copper,  galena  and  blende ;  few  polybasite  and  stephanite. 

Western  part  qf  Lander  HUl  and  Union  HiU, — ^Argentiferous  galena,  pyrites 

,,  -,,  ,  nil  11 1  —  n  r  -  -~^^^^ 

♦MINERALS    OP    REE?E    RIVER   DISTRICT,  ARRANGED    ACCORDING  TO 

DANA'S  SYSTEM,  BY  EUGENE  N.RIOTTE,  M.E. 

# 

I.  Native  elemrnts  : 

Native  f^ld,  native  silver,  native  copper. 

II.  Sulphurets  arsenurets,  etc  :  , 

I.  Binary  c&mpounds. 

1.  Stibnite,  antimonglance. 

2.  Silverglanze ;  erobescite,  varieffated  copper  ore ;  galena,  blende,  copper  glance,  stro- 
meierito,  pyrites,  lucopgrites,  molyadenite. 

II.  DoubU  binury  compounds, 

Chalcopyrite,  pyrargyrite,  proustite,  fetrahedrite,  polybasite,  itephanite,  fireblendo. 
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of  iron  and  copper,  blende  predominant;  few  tetrabedrite.  In  most  veins  aVove 
water  level,  bom  silver  predominant. 

TwiK  River  District. — Ophir  Canon. — Species  of  tetrabedrite  containing 
gold  and  silver  predominant;  native  silver;  blende,  pyrites  of  iron  and  copper. 

Summit  Canon, — Argentiferous  galena  predominant ;  native  silver,  silver  glance ; 
blende,  pyrites  of  iron. 

North  Twin  Biver  District. — Park  Canon, — ^Mixture  of  pyrites  of  iron, 
pyrites  of  copper,  blende,  argentiferous  galena,  spatbic  iron,  native  silver,  pymr- 
girite,  and  quartz. 

Reveille  District.— Argentiferous  sulpburet  of  copper  predominant;  silver 
glance,  sulpburet  of  antimony.     Croppings  contain  mncb  bom  silver. 

Philadelphia  and  Columbus  Districts. — Stetefeldtite  (new  mineral)  pre- 
dominant; galena;  pyrites  of  copper.    Croppings  contain  mucb  bom  silver. 

Eureka  District. — ^Argentiferous  galena  predominant;  stetefeldtite. 

Empire  District. — Stetefeldtite  predominant. 

Union  District. — Stromeyerite  predominant;  native  gold  and  silver;  silver 
glance;  bom  silver. 

Washington  District.— Argentiferous  galena  predominant;  native  silver; 
pyrite  of  iron  and  copper,  blende. 

Summit  and  Bio  Creek  District. — ^Argentiferous  galena  predominant; 
pyrites  of  iron  and  copper,  blende,  sulpburet  of  antimony. 

Smoky  Valley  District. — Argentiferous  sulpburet  of  copper,  argentiferous 
galena,  blende,  pyrites  of  iron  and  copper. 

Bunker  Hill  District. — ^Native  gold  and  silver,  aigentiferous  sulpburet 
of  copper,  pjnrites  of  iron  and  copper,  galena. 

Santa  F6  District. — ^Native  gold ;  pyrites  of  iron,  copper  glance. 

Lone  Mountain, — ^Native  gold ;  pyrites  of  iron  and  copper.         ^ 

New  Pass  District. — ^I^ative  g<^d;  argentiferous  galena,  pyntes  of  copper 
and  copper  glance. 

Bullion  Product. — Tbe  actual  amount  of  silver  bullion  sbipped  from  Austin 
to  Virginia  and  San  Francisco  for  tbe  12  montbs  ending  August  1,  18G7,  is 
$1,455,273  60,  tbe  greater  portion  being  in  tbe  last  five  montbs  of  tbe  present 
year.    Tbis  is  ascertained  from  tbe  way-bills  of  tbe  express  and  stage  companies. 


SECTION    XXL 

THE  OVERLAND  TELEGRAPH. 

Tbe  subject  of  trans-continental  telegrapbic  communication  Jias  attracted  gene- 
ral attention  during  tbo  past  few  years,  and  almost  every  intelb'gent  person  bas 
aoqaired  some  knowledge  respecting  it.  1  am  induced  to  believe,  bowever,  that 
mucb  may  still  be  learned  from  the  practical  experiences  of  operators  along  tbe 
route.     Tbe  magnitude  of  tbe  enterprise,  tbe  benefits  resulting  from  it  both  to 

III.  FLOURIBS,  CHLORinS,  BROMIDS,  TODIDS  : 
I.  Binary  compounds. 
Common  salt,  kerargyrite,  bromyrite,  todyrite.(7) 

IV.  Oxygen  compounds  : 

I.  Oxydt  binary  eompoundd. 

Red  copper,  magnetic  iron  ore,  hematite,  honsnanite,  pyrolnsite,  isilomelatt,  wad,  qnan, 
opal. 

n.  Sails  double  binary  compounds : 

Pyroxene ;  rhodonite,  silicate  of  manganese ;  hornblende,  rauscovite,  feldspar,  oligoclas 
and  orthoclas,  toarmalie,  chrysocoUa ;  hubnerite,  tungstate  of  manganese ;  barytes,  gypsam, 
cyaoosite,  copperas,  glauber  salts,  apatete,  nitre,  calcite,  catbonate  of  manganese,  chalybite, 
spathic  iron  ore,  oervftite,  trona,  malachite,  asorito,  titaaito,  tangstato  of  1^. 
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• 

thd  commercial  world  and  the  mining  commnnity^  and  the  difficulties  encountered 
.  in  carrying  it  into  effect  are  not  yet  fully  appreciated. 

The*  first  practical  movement  towai'd  the  construction  of  the  overland  tel^raph 
was  made  by  California.*  The  Placerville  and  Humboldt  Telegraph  Company 
was  organized  in  1858,  and  the  first  pole  of  the  line  from  Placerville  a<H'oss  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  was  erected  on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year.  During 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  line  had  reached  Genoa — ^then  in  Utah  Terri- 
tory, now  in  the  State  of  Nevada — and  by  the  spring  of  1859  it  bad  reached 
Carson,  from  which  point  a  branch  was  extended  to  Virginia  City  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  the  silver  mines. 

This  much  of  the  line  was  constructed  entirely  by  private  enterprise.  Neither 
State  nor  general  government  afforded  any  assistance,  though  repeated  applica- 
.  tion  was  made  to  both.  Disagreements  between  Messrs.  Broderick  and  Qwin, 
senators  of  the  United  States  from  California,  prevented  the  passage  throngh 
Congress  of  a  bill  introduced  by  the  former  in  May,  1858,  for  the  construction 
of  a  trans-continental  line  between  the  Atlantic  and  Padfic  States. 

In  April,  1859,  the  lemslature  passed  an  act  pledglng.the  State  to  give  S6,000 
a  year  to  the  telegraph  line  that  should  make  the  first  connection  with  an  eastern 
line,  and  $4,000  a  year  to  the  next. 

Two  companies  were  encouraged  to  enter  the  list— one  via  Salt  Lake  city  and 
the  other  via  Los  Angeles  and  uie  Butterfield  stage  route  through  Arizona  and 
Toxas. 

The  dissensions  already  referred  to  in  Congress  retai-ded  the  adoption  of  any  of 
the  measures  proposed  on  the  Atlantic  side,  until  the  16th  of  June,  1860,  when  an 
act  was  passed  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  advertise  for  sealed 
})rop08als  to  be  received  for  60  days  after  the  passage  of  said  act  for  the  use  by 
the  government  of  a  lino  or  lines  of  telegraph  to  be  constructed  within  two  years 
from  July  31, 1860,  from  some  point  on  the  west  lino  of  Missouri,  by  any  route  the 
contractor  might  select,  to  San  Francisco,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  and  to  award 
the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  provided  he  did  not  require  more  than  $40,000 
a  year. 

Permission  was  granted  to  the  successful  bidder  to  use  for  ten  years  such  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  right  of  ^vay  and  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  stations  for  repairs,  not  exceeding  at  any  one  station 
one  quarter-section,  and  not  to  exceed  one  in  15  miles  on  the  wholo  average  of 
the  distance.  No  pre-emption  right  to  the  land  was  granted.  The  contract  was 
not  to  be  made  until  the  line  was  in  actual  operation. 

Certain  reservations  were  also  made  establishing  for  the  government  a  priority 
of  use  of  the  line,  free  from  charge  until  at  the  ordinary  charges  for  private  mes- 
sages the  sum  of  $40,000  was  reached,  after  which  the  excess  was  to  be  certiied 
to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy. 

Four  bids  were  mado  in  accordance  with  the  proposals  advertised  by  the  Soo- 
i-etary  of  the  Treasury,  ranging  from  $40,000  to  $25,000,  three  of  which  were 
subsequently  withdrawn.  The  highest  bid  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Hiram  Sibley^ 
which  was  accepted. 

The  parties  represented  by  Mr.  Sibley  met  at  Rochester,  New  York,  and  con- 
cluded upon  a  scries  of  propositions,  which  they  submitted  to  the  Pacific  com- 
panies through  the  agency  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Wade  and  Major  Bee. 

The  consolidation  was  effected  in  March,  1861,  between  all  the  companies  <rtt 
the  Pacific  coast,  by  the  purchase  by  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company 
of  all  the  lines  belonging  to  other  companies. 

The  California  State  Telegraph  Company  was  the  oldest  telegraph  company 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  a  capital  of  $1,250,000,  of  which  Mr.  Horace  W.  Carpcn- 
tier,  of  California,  was  president,  and  Mr.  J.  Mora  Moss  vice-president. 

*Froin  data  published  a  few  years  since  in  the  Son  FraneiscQ  Evening  Bolleiin. 
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The  Overland  Telegraph  Company  was  then  incorporated  promptly  by  tho 
owners  of  tho  California  State  Telegraph  Company,  also  with  a  capital  of 
$1^50,000,  and  uiider  the  same  board  of  officers. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  the  California  State  Telegraph  and  the  Over- 
land Telegraph  Company  consolidated  nnder  the  name  of  tho  California  State 
Telegraph  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000. 

Thns  all  the  lines  in  California  and  the  overland  line  to  Salt  Lake  City  came 
into  the  possession  and  nnder  the  direction  of  this  company. 

The  eastern  end  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Omaha  belonged  to  the  Pacific  Tele- 
graph Company. 

Mr.  Edward  Creighton,  a  gentleman  of  great  energy  and  experience,  was  tho 
constructor  of  the  line  from  Omaha  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  performed  the  duties 
of  liis  position  with  perfect  success  under  obstacles  of  a  most  formidable  char- 
acter. 

The  California  division  of  the  line  was  reconstructed  from  Placerville  to  Foi*t 
Chm'chill,  and  thence  continued  to  Salt  Lake  City  nnder  the  general  supervision 
of  Mr.  Carpentier,  who  peifeonally  visited  all  parts  of  the  route  apd  gave  the 
enterprise  his  earnest  attention. 

Mr.  James  Gamble,  superintendent  of  the  3tate  Telegraph  Company,  a  gen- 
tleman thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  telegraph  system,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  experience  in  the  construction  of  every  line  built  in  California 
by  the  State  Telegraph  Company,  had  the  special  supervision  of  the  whole  work, 
and  mnch  is  due  to  his  experience,  energy,  and  skill. 

Mx,  James  Street  superintended  that  part  of  the  work  between  Ruby  valley 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  one  of  the  most  difficult  sections  on  the  soute. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hubbard  superintended  the  construction  of  the  section  £nom  Carson 
to  Ruby  valley. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1861,  Mr.  Gamble,  as  general  superintendent  of  the  line, 
started  a  train  of  3D  wagons  from  Sacramento,  loaded  with  wire,  insulators,  pro- 
visions, &c.,  with  three  or  four  hundred  head  of  oxen,  horses,  and  mules ;  and, 
although  it  was  considered  late  in  the  season,  there  was  no  stoppage  on  account 
of  storms  or  bad  roads.  The  snows  had  begun  to  melt  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas ; 
the  mountain  streams  were  swollen  into  fearful  torrents ;  the  roads  were  cut  up 
into  ruts  and  mudboles,  many  of  which  w^re  almost  impassable ;  and  forage  was 
exce<Sdingly  scarce  and  dear.  Some  of  the  wagons  were  upset,  many  of  tlie  ani- 
mals foundered  in  tho  mud,  but  the  train  went  on  regardless  of  every  obstacle. . 

On  the  24th  of  June  the  first  pole  was  set  on  the  line  from  Fort  Gburohill  to 
Salt  Lake,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  October  the  connection  with  the-  city  of  the 
saints  was  completed. 

History  presents  no  record  of  such  a  stupendous  work  accomplwhed  in  so  short 
a  time.  Five  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of  tele^aph  line,  built  through  a  dreary 
desert  where  wood  and  water  were  the  exceptions,  within  the  brief  space  of  foiu: 
months!  Sui'cly  if  tho  Americans  are  boastful  in  their  speech,  their  acts  are 
lemarkable.  Men  who  build  telegi*aphs  across  continents,  regardless  of  seasons, 
deserts,  or  savage  races,  have  a  right  to  speak  well  of  themselves. 

Tho  number  of  poles  to  the  mile  is  from  25  to  30,  depending  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  country' ;  the  average  length  is  about  22  feet ;  and  the  kinds  of  tim- 
"ber  chiefly  nsed  redwood,  pine,  cedar,  and  tamarack.  It  is  customary  to  sink 
the  poles  from  three  to  four  feet  in  the  gfound,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
.Boil.  In  soft  or  marshy  ground  they  require  to  be  braced.  Ordinarily  they  last 
about  two  or  three  years,  much  depending  on  the  climate  and  durability  of  the 
Tpood.  p  The  best  woods  used  on  the  California  section  are  said  to  be  tho  redwood 
and  cedar. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  poles  had  to  be  hauled  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains to  Austin  and  beyond,  extending  to  a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles,  at 
a  cost  of  four  to  six  cents  a  pound  for  freight.    But  this  was  tho  least  of  the 
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difficulties  encountered.  "Water  is  exceedingly  scarce  in  tliese  sage  deserts,  and 
it  often  happened  that  both  men  and  animals  suffered  fearfully  from  thirst.  It 
was  a  constant  battle  almost  every  step  of  the  way  against  the  most  fonnidable 
natural  obstacles — ^alkali  deserts,  scarcity  of  water,  lack  of  timber  for  poles  and 
feed  for  the  animals,  rugged  mountains  and  difficult  passes.  In  some  places  tho 
sand  was  so  soft  and  shifting  as  to  afford  scarcely  a  foothold  for  the  poles ;  in  others 
the  ground  was  so  hard  and  rocky  that  foundations  had  to  be  drilled  ontorbiiilt 
around  them  with  stones.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  despatches  continned 
to  be  regularly  transmitted  from  California  to  the  outer  end  of  the  line,  where 
they  were  copied  and  forwarded  by  pon}'^  express  to  the  approaching  end  of 
the  eastern  division,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  scarcely  a  day  was  lost  in  the  use 
of  tho  telegraph  on  either  side. 

Constant  communication  wa«  also  kept  up  bet\i'een  the  operators  at  the  various 
stations  along  tho  line  and  the  office  of  tho  company  at  San  Francisco,  who  were 
daily  advised  of  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Poles  of  sufficient  size  and  strength  were  very  difficult  to  obtain  on  other  por- 
tions of  the  route.  * 

The  cost  of  transportation  was  the  mo.st  expensive  item.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Salt  lake  this  difficulty  was  in  part  obviated  by  the  adroit  management  of  Mr. 
Street,  who  had  special  charge  of  that  section.  It  was  very  generally  supposed 
that  Biigham  Yoking,  the  president  of  the  Mormons,  was  hostile  to  the  building 
of  the  line  through  the  Mormon  settlements.  Mr.  Street  was  well  aware  that 
without  his  co-operation  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  undertaking  would,  at 
least,  be  greatly  augmented.  He  adopted  the  policy,  therefore,  of  conciliating 
the  great  leader  of  the  latter-day  saints — whether  by  pleasant  words  or  by  more 
substantial  tokens  of  esteem  is  still  a  mooted  question..  His  interviewB  with 
Brigham  on  the  subject  were  highly  amicable,  and  I  have  heard  them  graphi- 
cally described.  Among  other  things,  it  i^  reported  that  Brigham  expressed  sur- 
prise at  being  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  this  important  and  beneficial  enterprise. 
*'  Why  should  wo  be  opposed  to  a  telegraph  linef  said  he ;  "  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  it,  and  everything  to  gain.  It  is  to  our  interest,  as  well  as  yours,  to 
have  tho  means  of  communicating  with  the  outer  world.  Our  religion  cannot 
suffer  from  it,,  and  it  will  certainly  be  advantageous  to  oiu:  industrial  interests." 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  he  gave  his  hearty  co-operation  to 
the  enterprise,  ordered  out  men  and  teams,  and  cordially  assisted  in  the  oonstmc- 
tion  of  the  line  fsom  Salt  Lake  City  to  Deep  creek,  a  distance  of  174  miles. 

Tho  first  through  message  tmnsmitted  over  the  line,  from  Salt  lake  to  San 
Francisco^  is  interesting  in  the  above  connection : 

Great  Salt  Lake  Citt, 

(ktobtr  24—7  p.  in. 
To  Hon.  H.  W.  CaRPENTIER,  President  of  the  Overland  Telegraph  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  very^uch  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness,  manifested  through  Mr. 
Street,  in  giving  me  the  priviyeip^e  of  first  message  to  California.  May  snccess  ever  afttaod 
the  enterprise.  The  success  of  Mr.  Street  in  completing  his  end  of  the  line,  under  many 
nnfavorabte  circumstances,  in  so  short  a  time,  is  beyond  onr  most  sanguine  anticipations. 
Join  your  wire  with  the  Bussian  empire  and  we  will  converse  with  Europe. 
Your  friend, 

BRIGHAM  TOUNa 

This  was  in  answer  to  a  despatch  firom  Mr.  Garpentier;  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  Caufornu, 

Octvber  S4, 1861. 
To  Hon.  Brigham  Young,  Oreat  Salt  Lake  Gity : 

That  which  was  so  long  a  hope  is  now  a  reality.  Tbe  trans-continental  telomph  is  now 
completed.  May  it  prove  a  bond  of  perpetual  union  and  friendship  between  ue  people  « 
Utah  and  the  people  of  California. 

H.  W.  CABPENTIBB. 
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Tins  was  the  first  throngh  message  from  San  Francisco  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  first  through  message  from  the  Atlantic  States  contained  the  following 
melancholy  announcement : 

Great  Salt  Lake  City, 

October  24—7  p.  m. 
To  H.  W.  Carprntier  : 

Colonel  Baker  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  tbe  Slat,  while  in  the  act  of  cheerio^  on  his  com' 
m:iDd.    Intense  excitement  and  moarninff  in  Philadelphia  over  his  death. 

STREET. 

The  line  Tvas  started  from  St.  Joseph,  west,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Creighton,  in  the  summer  of  1860.  It  was  built  as  far  as  Fort  Keamey,  via 
Omaha,  that  fall,  following  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  river.  The  contract, 
however,  was  not  made  until  March,  1861.  Dm-ing  the  summer  and  fall  the 
work  was  vigorously  pushed  forward  by  Mr.  Creighton  and  his  subordinates.  It 
reached  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  19th  of*  October,  1861,  just  five  days  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  California  branch. 

Thus,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Carpentier,  "that  which  was  so  long  a  hope 
became  a  reality  f  thus  were  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  united  to  their  friends 
and  fellow-countrymen  of  the  Pacific  by  an  electric  bond  that  annihilated  time 
and  space. 

Congratulations  followed  from  every  State  of  the  Union  and  from  every  civi- 
lized nation  of  the  world.     It  was  the  great  achievement  of  tlie  lOth  century. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  completion  of  the  line,  the  secessionists  in  Mis- 
soori  tore  it  down  in  several  places,  and  for  a  while  messages  were  sent  east  via 
Hannibal,  Missouri,  connecting  with  Quincy,  Illinois.  Subsequently  a  change 
was  made  by  which  a  connnection  was  fonned  between  Omaha  and  Chicago, 
through  Iowa. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  the  distance  is  about  2,700  miles  by  the  route 
taken ;  to  New  York  little  short  of  4,000  miles. 

This  is  the  longest  circuit  on  the  American  continent,  perhaps  in  the  world. 
For  practical  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Omaha,  and 
Chicago. 

Messages  either  way  are  rewritten  and  repeated  at  Salt  Lake  City,  where  an 
accurate  account  is  kept  between  the  Atlantic  and  California  ofiices. 

Direct  communication  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  has  frequently 
taken  place,  but  this  can  only  be  done  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  when 
there  is  little  or  no  electrical  disturbance.  New  York  and  San  Francisco  held 
direct  communication  with  each  other  for  the  first  time  on  Thm*sday,  November 
G.  1862.  On  that  memorable  day  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  were  united  in 
the  iron  bond  of  matrimony,  from  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  never  be 
divorced. 

The  distance  is  so  great,  however,  and  the  line  subject  to  so  many  electrical 
disturbances  that  no  battery  can  be  made  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  all 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  direct  communication.  For  practical  purposes  mes- 
sages have  to  be  repeated  at  the  stations  designated  for  that  purpose. 

The  battery  force  required  for  the  working  of  the  overland  telegraph  is  small 
compared  with  that  required  in  the  Atlantic  States.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  the 
xarification  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  prevailing  absence  of  moisturo  and  atmos- 
pheric electricity  j  also,  in  part,  to  the  absence  of  trees,  which  in  timbered  coun- 
tries are  apt  to  come  in  contact  with  the  line  and  affect  the  insulation. 

At  Salt  Lake  City  50  cups  of  main  battery  are  used  for  two  wires,  one  extending 
east  to  the  repeating  station  at  Fort  Laramie,  500  miles,  and  the  other  w^est  to 
Carson,  600  miles. 

Experienced  operators  inform  me  that  it  requires  double  that  amount  of  bat- 
-tery  to  work  the  same  length  of  line  on  any  other  part  of  the  American  continent. 

For  every  space  of  30  to  50  miles  between  Omaha  and  San  Francisco  there 
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is  an  office  or  repair  station,  where  men  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
and  repairing  the  line.  These  men  are  provided  with  wires,  implements,  pro- 
visions, &c.,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  start  out  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  any  point  within  their  range.  The  expedition  with  which  poles  are  reset  and 
breaks  m  the  wire  repaired  is  almost  incredible.  An  ordinary  break  seldom  detains 
despatches  more  than  a  few  hours. 

So  skilled  do  some  of  the  operators  become  in  the  art  of  telegraphing  that 
they  are  enabled  to  read  by  the  mere  sense  of  tou(;h  or  sight  applied  to  the  wire  or 
the  instrument.  Mr.  Shamier  relates  instances  in  which  operators  have  read  mes- 
sages by  applying  to  their  tongue  a  small  wire  attached  to  the  main  line.  Still 
more  remai*kable  is  the  fact  that  a  person  near  by  can  discover  what  is  passing 
by  watching  the  .vibrations  or  electric  throbs  on  the  tongue  of  another.  The 
communication  is  imperfect,  however,  and  would  SQarcely  be  reliable  beyond  the 
simplest  monosyllables. 

Breaks  in  the  line  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  find.  An  example  is  given 
by  Mr.  Shaffner  where  there  was  a  break  between  two  stations.  The  line  was 
carefully  examined  all  the  way  through.  Appai'ently  it  waa  perfect,  yet  there 
was  no  communication.  By  testing  from  each  station  it  was  discovered  that  the 
break  was  within  a  space  of  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  wire  was  then  carefully 
examined,  when  it  was  found  that  a  silk  cord  had  been  substituted  by  some 
designing  person  so  closely  resembling  the  wire  that  to  the  eye  it  presented  no 
perceptible  difference. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  wonderful  delicacy  of  the  ear  acquired  by  the  ope- 
rators, I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  or  two  facts  connected  with  the  working 
of  the  instniments. 

In  large  offices  where  many  instilments  are  at  work,  an  ordinary  visitor  almost 
imagines  himself  in  some  extensive  clock  establishment.  There  is  a  pei&et 
medley  of  ticks,  as  unintelligible  to  him  as  would  be  a  bag  of  shot  rained  down 
over  the  floor.  Yet  an  operator  who  has  left  his  scat  to  say  a  word  to  a  j&iend 
in  some  other  part  of  the  room  suddenly  stai'ts  back,  saying  ^'  I  am  called." 
Among  a  thousand  ticks  his  particular  tick  has  struck  upon  the  tympanum  of 
his  ear.  One  cannot  but  think  of  the  final  call  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be 
sent  down  from  heaven  to  each  one  of  us  among  millions  of  busy  souls^  and  jet 
be  intelligible  as  this  earthly  call  is  to  the  operator  in  a  telegraph  office. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned,  as  a  chai*acteristic  illustration,  that  operators  have 
an  individuality  of  style  or  manner  as  distinctly  maiked  as  the  differences  in 
chirography.  For  example,  a  message  is  being  received  at  the  office  in  San 
Francisco  from  the  office  in  Carson.  The  superintendent  standing  by,  asks  "  Who 
is  that  at  the  instrument  at  Carson?"  The  operator  replies,  *'  Jones  is  at  it  now. 
Thompson  was  at  it  a  few  minutes  ago.^  Presently  he  adds,  ^'  Smith  has  it  now.^ 
How  does  he  know  all  this?  Neither  Jones,  nor  Smith,  nor  Thompson  has  maa- 
tjioned  his  name  or  said  a  word  on  his  own  account,  and  yet  the  fact  of  cacb 
change  is  perfectly  clear  to  the  operator  at  San  Francisco.  He  knows  the  style  of 
each  man.  One  makes  long  dashes  and  quick  dots;  another  runs  a  race  between 
dots  and  dashes ;  the  third  is  sharp,  clear,  and  methodical.  Each  has  his  indi- 
vidual characteristics,  which  have  become  as  familiar  as  the  tones  or  modulations 
of  his  voice  to  the  ear,  or  his  handwiiting  or  face  to  the  eye.  The  language  of 
sounds  is  even  considered  less  liable  to  error  in  many  offices  than  that  of  written 
signs,  and  has  been  of  late  very  generally  adopted. 

East  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  the  poles  are  often  burnt  for  mUes  by  prairie 
fn*es.  The  Indians  on  their  hunting  expeditions  are  in  the  habit  of  firing  the 
dry  grass  for  the  purpose  of  driving  their  game.  Once  started,  the  flames  sweep 
over  the  country  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Emigrant  parties  camping  by  tho  tosd- 
side  leave  their  fires  burning  with  little  regard  to  consequences,  and  many  a  miJe 
of  line  has  been  destroyed  through  the  thoughtlessness  of  travellers,  who,  after 
lighting  their  pipes,  throw  the  burning  match  into  a  bunch  of  dry  grass,  if  possible. 
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since  it  presents  a  pecnliar  attraction.  Tlie  passion  for  destruction  is  inherent  in 
man  j '  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  applicable  to  all  races  of  the  earth, 
that  where  there  is  a  chance  of  doing  mischief  free  from  the  restraining  influ- 
ences of  law,  by  the  burning  of  a  prairie  or  a  forest,  human  nature  is  not  proof 
against  the  temptation.  The  Indians  diflTer  from  the  whites  only  in  this,  that 
being  an  ignorant  race,  they  usually  have  some  object  to  gain  in  thus  destroying 
the  vegetation. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  region  of  country  bordering  on  the  Platte 
river  is  subject  to  terrific  thunder-storms,  which  sweep  over  the  plains  with  in-e- 
sistible  force.  The  eailh  becomes  saturated  with  heavy  rains,  and  the  poles 
being  loosened  in  their  foundations,  are  blown  down  for  miles.     Scarcely  a  day 

S asses,  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  without  a  severe  storm  on  some  part  of  the 
ne  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  borders  of  Missouri.  The  instm- 
mcnts  are  "  burned  "  by  lightning,  or  the  poles  swept  to  the  earth,  and  the  insu- 
lation destroyed  or  obstructed.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  work  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  line  during  the  prevalence  of  these  storms — ^many  times 
impracticable  for  several  days.  This  source  of  annoyance  cannot  bo  overcome 
"by  any  means  knowTi  under  the  present  system  of  telegraphing. 

In  the  dry  deserts  of  the  Great  Basin,  both  east  and  west  of  Salt  Lake,  the 
wire  has  been  known  to  work  for  miles  without  interruption,  while  partially 
imbedded  in  the  sand.  The  heat  of  the  sun  absorbs  all  moisture  from  the  sand 
and  renders  it  a  non-conductor. 

We  thus  find  aveiy  peculiar  combination  of  obstacles — especially  on  the  eastern 
division.  In  the  month  of  June,  for  example,  the  weather  at  Salt  Lake  may  be  clear 
and  warm,  while  the  Waschita  mountains,  lying  to  the  east,  are  covered  with  snow. 
It  may  be  raining  heavily  at  Fort  Bridger,  snowing  at  South  Pass,  clear  at  Fort 
LAramie,  storming  and  raining  along  the  Platte,  and  so  on  to  Chicago.  But  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  when  the  lightning  is  so  terrific  at  one  station  as  to 
cause  the  operators  to  leave  their  instruments  in  alann,  the  operators  on  cither 
side  are  frequently  able  to  continue  their  communications,  the  electric  Current 
passing  entirely  tlirough  the  stonn  without  any  material  interruption.  Salt 
Lake  communicated  with  stations  far  cast  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  when  at 
South  Pass  the  operatora  were  effectually  cut  off. 

In  the  vicinity  of  South  Pass  the  operators  are  sometimes  ''snowed  in''  for 
Inonths  at  a  time.  All  communication  with  the  outer  world,  save  by  telegraph, 
is  completely  cut  off.  A  moro  isolated  l:fe  than  these  poor  fellows  lead  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  Around  them  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  the  mountains 
and  plains  are  covered  with  snow.  All  traces  of  human  life  are  obliterated. 
The  station-houses  are  covered  up,  high  over  the  roofs,  and  it  is  only  by  cutting 
a  way  out  and  keeeping  it  clear  that  the  occupants  save  theitiselves  from  being 
buri^i  alive. 

One  of  these  stations  is  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  a  point  to  which 
traveXlere  in  future  ages  will  probably  make  pilgrimages,  as  the  Mahometans 
now  do  to  Mecca.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  North  American  continent,  ftx)m  which 
flow  the  great  arteries  of  commerce.  Within  a  distance  of  200  yards  lie  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Colorado.  Here  is  the  true  line  of  division 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  slopes.  On  the  one  side  an  insignificant 
-spring  bursts  from  the  earth.  Gathering  contributiohs  from  every  caiion  and 
ravine  as  it  flows,  it  forms  in  time  the  Sweetwater  river,  which,  after  a  long 
and  turbulent  career,  empties  into  the  Platte,  the  great  river  of  the  plains.  From 
the  Platte  the  Missouri  takes  up  the  current  and  rolls  it  onward  till  it  swells 
into  the  majestic  torrent  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  receives  the 
tribute.  Up  north,  into  the  Arctic  regions  flows  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  in  turn 
jMiys  tribute  to  the  shores  of  Norway  and  Iceland.  "Who  knows  but  the  Indian 
deity  of  the  Rocky  mountains  holds  converee  with  the  old  Scandinavian  god 
Thor,  Bending  hun  letters  of  bunch-grass  and  drift-wood,  while  in  retmn  be 
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receives  from  the  ^vinds,  or  through  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  ashes  from  the 
Jokuls  of  Iceland  t  The  idea  is  not  altogether  without  foundation,  but  cannot 
in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  be  turned  to  any  useful  telegraphic  purpose. 

On  the  other  side,  200  yards  distant,  rise  the  Pacific  springs,  which  tbnn  the 
source  of  the  Green  river.  From  Green  river  swells  the  great  Colorado,  the  Red 
river  of  the  desert;  which,  after  a  long  and  thirsty  career  through  burning  sands 
and  cheerless  wastes,  cutting  in  twain  the  grim  mountains  of  the  Black  caiion, 
receives  in  its  bosom  the  Gila,  or  Swiftwaters  of  Arizona.  Freighted  with  the 
red  and  golden  sands  of  a  great  interior  wilderness,  where  the  Apache  and  the 
Navajo  and  kindred  tribes  of  wild  men  still  ix)am,  it  sweeps  onward  till  lost  in 
the  seething  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

What  a  magnificent  point  of  observation  for  the  prophetic  eye  of  a  poet 
Looking  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  the  now  world,  with  its  various  races  of  inhabi- 
tants, its  scenery,  its  commerce,  its  f  utim>,  lies  before  him.  Starting  at  this  little 
group  of  springs,  ho  could  write  a  thousand  volumes  and  leave  "ample  room  and 
verge  enough"  for  a  thousand  more,  on  the  great  future  of  this  vast  continent, 
where  "  no  pent  up  Utica  contracts  our  powers." 

But  the  operators  are  generally  pi-actical  men.  In  seasons  of  groat  severity 
they  sometimes  run  short  of  food,  and  then  they  have  a  hard  time.  It  becomes 
a  simple  question  of  life  or  death ;  stm-vation  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  noth- 
ing ai'ound  them  but  cheerless  wastes  of  snow.  To  such  perfection,  however, 
have  the  company  reached  their  system  of  operations  at  tho  present  da}'',  that 
instances  of  prolonged  suffering  rarely  occur.  ITio  stations  are  supplied  with 
abundant  provisions  for  the  winter,  and  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
repairing  the  line.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  Indian  depredations  or  some  ciisualty 
against  which  no  human  ingenuity  can  provide,  that  tho  employes  can  sulier  for 
tlie  means  of  subsistence.  As  a  i*ule  they  are  comfortably  lodged  in  stockades 
or  block-houses,  well  armed  with  rifles  and  revolvei-s,  provided  with  horses  for 
travelling  to  and  fro  along  the  line ;  and  a  wagon  at  each  repair  station  to  cany 
l)Ole8,'*4vire,  and  implements,  so  that  they  are  not  so  badly  off  as  might  bo  snp 
ix)sed.  Isolation  from  the  society  of  their  fellow-beings  is  the  most  unpleasant 
feat'ui*e  in  their  calling ;  but  even  that  has  its  advantages.  They  have  abundant 
time  for  study  and  reflection,  and  can  save  a  good  part  of  their  wages. 

On  the  approach  to  the  summit  of  the  Sien-a  Nevada,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  of  stations  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  inteiTuptions  to 
which  the  line  is  subject  from  falling  timber,  snow-storms  and  other  causes. 
During  the  winter  and  spring  months  the  stoi-ms  are  often  so  violent  as  to  break 
down  the  poles  for  miles;  and  when  the  snows  melt,  floods  and  freshets  are  a 
prolific  source  of  trouble.  Even  the  djy  season  gives  battle  in  tho  shape  of 
extensive  fires  which  sometimes  rage  through  the  forest,  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
consuming  all  before  them.  In  addition  to  these  natuml  o<l)Stacles,  which  are 
formidable  enough  in  themselves,  the  cupidity  of  man  is  too  often  cast  in  the 
balance  against  legitimate  enterprise.  Manj^  apparent  accidents  to  the  lino  have 
been  ingeniously  contrived  by  speculatoi-s  in  Washoe  stocks,  for  tho  purpose  of 
gaining  some  dishonest  advantage.  Fortunately  tho  sagacity  and  eneigy  of 
the  Telegraph  Company  have  nearly  precluded,  the  possibility  ot  cutting  oflf 
communication  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  afford  facilities  of  this  kind.  It 
is  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  preserve  uninterrupted  communic^tioii 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  With  this  view,  stations  are  establishecl 
at  intervals  of  8  or  10  miles  all  across  tho  Sierras.  One  or  two  men  are  places?, 
at  each  of  these  stations,  with  horses  ready  to  go  out  at  any  time  on  either  sid^ 
In  winter,  during  severe  snow-storms,  these  horses  are  saddled  ready  for  use,  so 
that  the  employes  whose  duty  it  is  to  repair  the  line  can  proceed  to  the  break 
without  delay.  When  the  difficulty  is  too  great  to  be  immediately  remedied  by 
connection  of  the  wires,  the  despatches  are  carried  to  the  first  station  beyond,  and 
there  repeated  for  transmission  to  their  point  of  destination.    It  sometimes  bap- 
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pens,  during  seasons  of  extraordinaiy  severity,  that  the  line  is  broken  down  20  or 
30  times  in  &  single  day  and  at  as  many  different  points,  This  is  a  busy  time 
for  the  operators.  They  must  bo  constantly  on  the  alert,  availing  themselves  of 
every  possible  resource  that  ingenuity  can  devise.  It.  is  not  merely  a  mechani- 
cal office,  OS  many  suppose.  Not  only  must  the  operator  be  skilled  in  the  ordi- 
nary details  of  his  profession,  but  he  must  have  the  head  to  devise,  and  the  hand 
to  execute  in  the  various  unforeseen  difficulties  which  are  constantly  occurring. 
He  must  be  able  to  act  as  well  as  direct — to  repair  by  extraordinaiy  where  ordi- 
nary means  are  not  at  hand.  With  such  men  feats  are  performed  almost  every  day 
during  the  winter  of  which  the  public  have  but  little  conception.  A  citizen  of 
San  Francisco  telegraphs  to  his  correspondent  in  Virginia  City.  In  six  hours, 
let  us  say,  he  receives  a  response.  "How  is  this,"  he  exclaims,  "allowing  full 
time  each  way  for  transmission,  delivery,  and  probable  delay,  I  should  have  had 
this  answer  at  least  four  hours  ago  f '  He  is  dissatisfied  with  the  tardiness  of 
electricit}',  or  the  operators,  or  both.  He  does  not  know,  and  probably  would 
not  believe  it  if  told,  that  his  message  passed  through  ten  or  a  dozen  breaks  on  the 
line;  that  it  was  carried  over  several  gaps  on  horseback,  through  raging  floods, 
or  blinding  snow-storms ;  that  dangers  were  encountered  and  hardships  experi- 
enced in  its  transmission  from  which  most  men  would  shrink,  unless  they  found 
their  compensation  in  something  beyond  a  monthly  salary. 

The  falling  of  trees  across  the  line  is  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  in  densely 
wooded  countries.  Althoii^h  the  wire  is  not  always  broken,  the  insulation  is  apt 
to  be  destroyed  or  affected,  and  thus  communication  cut  off  or  rendered  imper- 
fecL  Where  the  poles  are  far  apart  and  the  wires  slack,  several  trees  may  lie 
across  the  line  within  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  and  still  not  break  the  wire. 
In  these  coses  it  becomes  as  tense  as  a  piano  string  and  gives  forth  a  musical 
answer  to  the  slightest  vibration.  The  repairer  usually  exercises  his  discretion 
in  adopting  one  of  the  two  alternatives  left,  either  to  cut  the  wire  or  the  tree. 
Mr.  Shoffuer  mentions  the  case  of  an  employ6r--an  Irishman,  it  is  presurited — 
who  stood  over  the  wire  while  he  cut  a  tree  that  lay  across  it.  Believed  of  the 
pressure  that  boro  it  down,  the  wire  suddenly  righted  itself,  tossing  the  man 
about  10  feet  in  the  air.  His  astonishment  may  bo  imagined,  but  scarcely 
described. 

The  construction  of  the  overland  telegraph,  under  diffici^ties  so  numerous 
and  so  formidable,  was  one  of  the  gi'cat  triumphs  of  the  present  age.  When 
\fe  consider  the  vast  extent  of  desert  country  traversed,  the  scarcity  of  material, 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  and  the  hostile  character  of  the  Indian  tribes 
inhabiting  the  wild  regions  through  which  it  was  necessoiy  to  pass,  the  consum- 
mation of  this  enterprise  is  on  event  of  which  the  American  people  may  be 
justly  proud.  No  achievement  of  ancient  or  modem  times  surpasses  it  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  both  to  commerce  and  to  civilization.  It 
was  the  iii'st  grand  practicable  demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  a  system  by 
which  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  may  be  brought  into  direct  and  instanta- 
neous communication,  and  thus  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  interest  strengthoned 
between  the  various  races  of  mankind. 

In  anticipation  of  the  difficulties  likely  to  aiise  between  the  Company  and 
the  public  without  an  explicit  understanding  of  the  relations  existing  between 
them,  Mr.  Carpentier,  while  acting  as  president,  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
formation  of  a  code  of  laws  and  regulations  by  which  they  should  be  mutually 
governed  and  the  interests  of  each  protected.  Amon^  the  laws  devised  by  him  ; 
and  passed  by  the  legislature  of  California,  the  most  important,  and  that  which 
most  intimately  concerns  the  public,  is  the  act  of  Apnl  18,  1862.  This  act 
introduces  a  new  feature  in  the  business  of  telegraphing,  a  feature  not  only 
novel  in  its  conception  and  application,  but  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
dvilized  world — ^the  legalization  of  messages  transmitted  by  telegraph  in  their 
relation  to  instruments  and  acts  of  law. 
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Appropriate  provision  is  made  to  secure  the  public  a^inst  dishonesty  and 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  operators  and  other  employes.  Penalties  are  imposed 
for  divulging  the  contents  of  messages,  changing  the  sense  or  meaning,  know- 
ingly sending  false  or  forged  messages,  appropriating  information  to  private 
uses,  wilfully  neglecting  to  send  messages,  or  postponing  or  sending  them  out 
of  order.  Also,  against  fraud  by  any  person  whatsoever  who  may  open  seals  of 
messages  addressed  to  any  other  person,  read  despatches  by  means  of  any  machine 
or  contrivance,  bribe  telegraph  operators  to  divulge  the  contents  of  messages, 
damage  the  line,  or  otherwise  attempt  to  cut  off  communication.  But  the  great 
feature  of  the  law  k  that  contracts  by  telegraph  are  deemed  to  be  contracts  in 
writing,  and  the  signatures  thereto  are  valid  in  law.  Notice  by  telegraph  is 
actual  notice.  Power  of  attorney  or  other  instrument  in  "writing,  duly  acknow- 
ledged and  certified  so  as  to  bo  entitled  to  record,  may,  together  with  certificate 
of  acknowledgment,  be  sent  by  telegraph,  and  the  telegraphic  copy  or  duplicate 
h^  prima  facie  the  same  effect  in  all  respects  as  the  original.  Checks,  due  bills, 
promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  all  orders  and  agreements  for  payment 
or  delivery  of  money  or  other  thing  of  value  may  be  made  or  drawn  by  tele- 
graph, with  full  force  and  effect  as  if  written.  Persons  indicted  on  oatli  for,  or 
accused  of,  any  pubUo  offence,  may  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  warrant 
issued  by  any  competent  officer,  properly  Indorsed  and  directed  to  such  officer 
as  may  be  legally  authorized  to  make  the  arrest.  Writs  or  orders  in  civil  suits 
or  proceedings  may  also  be  transmitted  in  the  same  way.  All  these  provisions 
are  carefully  guarded  so  as  to  avoid  any  infringement  upon  individual  rights, 
while  they  tend  materially  to  promote  the  public  convenience  and  welfare. 

A  novel  feature  in  this  law  is  that  the  mairiage  ceremony  may  be  performed 
without  regard  to  distance. 

Upon  the  passage  of  this  important  act  by  the  GaHfomia  legislature,  Mr.  Car- 
pentier  proceeded  to  secure  the  passage  of  similar  acts  in  the  neighboring  States 
and  Territories.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1862,  the  legislature  of  Oregon  passed 
an  act  embracing  substantially  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  California ;  this  was 
followed  by  a  similar  act  of  the  territorial  assembly  of  Utah,  passed  January  16, 
1863.  As  the  State  of  Califomia,  always  in  the  lead,  was  the  first  to  make  a 
practicable  movement  towards  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  over- 
land -mail  route,  and  the  overland  telegraph,  so  it  has  been  the  first  to  introduce 
this  imporant  feature  in  the  laws  governing  the  telegraph  system.  None  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  I  believe,  have  yet  adopted  it,  but  they  will  doubtless  come  to 
it  in  time. 

A  very  general  misapprehension  prevails  in  the  Atlantic  States  in  reference 
to  the  frequent  errors  and  interruptions  which  have  attended  the  working  of  the 
overland  telegraph  since  it  went  into  operation.  The  inconvenience  to  which 
the  public  have  been  subjected  has  been  patiently  borne,  until  patience  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  east  of  Salt  lake,  within 
,  the  past  four  years,  Indian  disturbances  have  been  a  prolific  source  of  trouble. 
The  stations  have  been  attacked,  the  line  broken  down,  the  operators  murdered, 
and  all  communication  cut  off,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  yet  Califomia  is 
compelled  to  bear  a  share  of  the  blame.  Without  attempting  to  cast  any  oe^ 
sore  upon  the  eastern  division,  which  doubtless  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  pre- 
vent these  interruptions,  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  Cah'fomia  dividon, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  outbreak  at  Ruby  valley  in  1864,  to  have  had  no 
•;   difficulty  with  the  Indians. 

I       A  marked  difference  exists  between  the  character  of  the  Indian  tribes  eaet 

J   and  west  of  Salt  lake.    The  Arrapahoes,  Navajos,  Apaches,  and  Sioux  are 

'    powerful,  mischievous,  and  warlike ;   the  Shoshones,  Bannocks,  Pi-Utes,  and 

other  western  tribes  are  poor  and  less  able  to  cope  with  the  whites.    I  refer  to 

the  fact  as  showing  a  prolific  oanse  of  frulure  on  the  eastern  side  to  which  tiie 

western  divi^on  is' not  subject. 
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In  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  division  between  Salt  Lake  City  and 
San  Francisco,  there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  line  of  equal  length  in  any  part  of  the 
world  upon  which  so  few  errors  or  interruptions  have  occurred.  The  system  of 
checks  adopted  is  so  rigid  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  an  error  to  pass  through 
the  office  at  San  Francisco.  When  there  is  doubt  in  regard  to  a  word  the  oper- 
ator causes  it  to  be  repeated  from  the  Salt  Lake  office ;  if  still  the  same  and 
evidently  an  error,  he  causes  it  to  be  repeated  back  from  the  office  in  the  Atlan- 
tic States  where  it  originated.  In  the  vast  number  of  messages  transmitted 
between  Salt  lake  and  San  Francisco  nearly  every  en-or  that  occurred  has  been 
traced  back  to  the  other  side. 

The  greatest  trouble  hitherto  in  the  working  of  the  California  division  bas 
been  experienced  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  This  is  now  almost  entirely 
obviated.  The  company  have  constructed  four  separate  and  distinct  lines  from 
Sacramento  to  Carson :  one  by  the  Dutch  Flat  route  and  three  via  Placerville, 
each  of  which  is  in  full  operation.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  combination 
of  circumstances  to  result  in  the  interruption  of  communication  upon  all  these 
lines  at  the  same  time. 

A  new  and  substantial  line  has  been  built  between  San  Francisco  and  Omaha, 
following  the  travelled  stage  route,  making  the  second  linQ  across  the  continent. 
This  was  commenced  as  an  opposition  Ime  by  the  United  States  Telegraph 
Company,  but  after  completion  between  San  Francisco  and  Salt  lake,  was  pur- 
chased and  finished  from  Salt  lake  to  Omaha  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  having  purchased  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  California  Overland  Telegraph  Company  lines,  in  June  last  took 
a  lease  of  the  lines  of  that  company,  and  all  are  now  worked  under  the  name 
of  the  former  company  as  their  Pacific  division.  The  lines  of  this  division  con- 
stitute all  the  wires  west  of  Salt  lake,  from  Los  Angeles  to  a  point  in  British 
Columbia  750  miles  north  of  New  Westminster,  on  Frazer  river.  This  extends 
to  near  the  boundary  line  of  our  Russian  possessions. 

A  new  line  has  been  constructed  by  the  Western  Union  Cordpany  from  Salt 
Lake  to  Helena,  in  Montana,  via  Virginia  City,  Montana,  between  500  and  600 
miles  in  length. 

Brigham  Young  has  built  a  line  some  400  miles  in  length,  connecting  the 
northern  and  southern  settlements  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah. 


Telegraphic  Connections — Table  qf  distances. 


Milei. 

San  Francisco  to  San  Mateo 20 

San  Mateo  to  Redwood 8 

Bedwood  to  Santa  Clara 21 

Santa  Clara  to  San  Jo66 3 

San  Jos^  to  Centreville 16 

Cdntreville  to  San  Leandro 18 

San  Leandro  to  Oakland 8 

Oakland  to  Martinez 34 

Martinez  to  Benicia 4 

Beniciato  Suisun 22 

Soisun  to  Sacramento 45 

Sacramento  to  Nicolaus •  .  26 

Nicolaus  to  Marysvilie 16 

Marysville  to  Tirabuctoo 17 

Timbactoo  to  Grass  Valley 19 

Grass  ValleY  to  Nevada 4 

Nevada  to  North  San  Juan 18 

North  San  Juan  to  Camptonville 8 

Camptonville  to  Forest  City 26 

Foiest  Ci^  to  DownieTille 8  > 


Mnct. 

Marysville  to  Oriville 28 

Orivilleto  Chico 26 

Chico  to  Tehama 26 

Tehama  to  Red  Bluffs 12 

Red  Bluffs  to  Shasta 40 

Shasta  to  Trinity  Centre 45 

Trinity  Centre  to  Callahans 25 

Callahans  to  Rough  and  Ready 11 

Rough  and  Ready  ta  Fort  Jones 11 

FortJonesto  Yreka. 18 

Yreka  to  Mountain  House 40 

Mountain  House  to  Jacksonville 22 

Jacksonville  to  Grave  Creek 34  | 

Grave  Creek  to  Canonville 34 

Canonville  to  Roseburg 27 

Roseburg  to  Oakland,  O... 18 

Oakland  to  Eugene  City 58 

Eugene  City  to  Corvallis 40 

Corvallis  to  Albany 10 

Albany  to  Salem 24 
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TaUc  qf  distances — Continued.  ' 


Miles. 

Salem  to  Oregon  City 38 

Oregfon  City  to  Portland 13 

Portland  to  Vancouvers 7 

Vancouvers  to  Monticello 40 

Monticello  to  Drews 30 

Drews  to  Olvmpia 52 

Olympia  to  Stellacoom : 22 

Steiiacoom  to  Seattle :...  60 

Seattle  to  PL  Elliot 35 

Pt.  Elliot  to  Tualalup 17 

Tualalupto  Swinomish 35 

Swtuomish  to  Sehome 37 

Sehome  to  Semiahnoa 28 

Semiahnoa  to  New  Westminster 25 

Sacramento  to  Folsom 22 

Folsom  to  Latrobe 17 

Latrobe  to  Shingle  Springs 8 

Shingle  Springs  to  £1  Dorado 5 

El  Dorado  to  Placerville 6 

Placerville  to  Sportsman's  Uall 12 

Sportsman's  to  Sugar  Loaf 22 

Sugar  Loaf  to  Strawberry 12 

Strawberry  to  Yanks 13 

Yank's  Station  to  Fridays 12 

Fridays  to  Genoa 12 

Genoa  to  Carson 16 

Carson  to  Dayton 

Dayton  to  Silver  City 5 

Virginia  to  Williamsburg 131 

Williamsburg  to  Unionyillo   14 

llnionville  to  Star  City 12 

Yank's  Station  to.Glenbrook 17 

Glenbrook  to  Carson 14 

Carson  to  Ophir «. 13 

Ophir  to  Washoe 3 

Washoe  to  Virginia 12 

Genoa  to  Wellington's 40 

Wellington's  to  Aurora 50 

Genoa  to  Markleeyille 24 

Markleeville  to  Monitor 7 

Monitor  to  Stiver  Mountain 7 

San  Jos6  to  Warm  Springs 14 

Warm  Springs  to  Stockton 56 

Stockton  to  Sacramento 45 

San  Francisco  to  Fort  Point 5 

Fort  Point  to  San  Rafael 21 

San  Rafael  to  Petaluma 24 

Petalumato  Sonoma. il 12 

Sonoma  to  Napa 12 

Napa  to  Suisun 20 

Sacramento  to  Newcastle 32 

Newcastle  to  AubUm 4 

Auburn  to  Colfax 19 

Colfiix  to  Grass  Valley 11 

Grass  Valley  to  Nevada 4 


Mllefli 

Nevada  to  Dutch  Flat 16 

Dutch  Flat  to  Donnor  Lake 40 

Donnor  Lake  to  Steamboat  Springs 46 

Steamboat  to  Virginia 12 

Petaluma  to  Santa  Rosa 17 

Santa  Rosa  to  Healdsburg 15 

Benicia  to  Vallejo 7 

Vallejo  to  Napa 16 

Napa  to  Calistoga 26 

Sacramento  to  Auburn 36 

Auburn  to  Coloma 14 

Coloma  to  Placerville ^..      9 

Coloma  to  Georgetown 9 

Georgetown  to  Todd's  Val  ley 8 

Todd^s  Valley  to  Forest  Hill 3 

Forest  Hill  to  Yankee  Jim's 3 

Yankee  Jim's  to  Iowa  Hill 10 

Iowa  HiU  to  Dutch  Flat 10 

San  Andreas  to  Copperopolis 15 

Folsom  to  Latrobe 14 

Latrobe  to  Diytown 14 

Dry  town  to  Sutter's  Creek 5 

Sutter's  Creek  to  Jackson 3 

Jackson  to  Mokolumne  Hill 5 

Mokolumne  Hill  to  San  Andreas 9 

San  Andreas  to  Murphy's IG 

Murphv's  to  Columbia 12 

Columbia  to  Sonora -. 7 

San  Jos6  to  Gihroy 30 

Gilroy  toSan  Juan,  S 12 

San  Juan,  S.t  to  Kingston 130 

Kingston  to  Visalia 25 

Visalia  to  Fort  Tejon 125 

Fort  Tejon  to  Los  Angeles 110 

San  Juan,  south,  to  Watsonville 

Watsonville  to  Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz  to  Monterey 


OVERLAND. 


Carson  to  Dayton 

Dayton  to  Fort  Churchill 

Fort  Churchill  to  West  Gate  ... 

West  Gate  to  Austin 

Austin  to  Grubb's  Wells 

Grubb's  Wells  to  Ruby  Valley. 

Ruby  Valley  to  Egan 

Egan  to  Deep  Creek 

Deep  Creek  to  Fish  Springs. . . . 
Fish  Springs  to  Fort  Crittenden 
Fort  Crittenden  to  Salt  Lake. .. 


&t 


Swinomish  to  Fidalgo  island IS 

Fidalgo  island  to  San  Juan  Island IS 

San  Juan  island  to  Victoria,  V.  I 
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ARIZONA. 

SKCTION  I. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

To  be  understood  and  appreciated,  Arizona  mnst  be  taken  as  a  whole.  Those 
who  know  it  only  as  "  the  Gadsden  purchase,"  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
more  than  the  Colorado  river  district,  or  who  are  only  fieuniliar  with  the  central 
and  northern  reasons,  cannot  fonn  a  correct  idea  of  its  resources  and  capabilities. 

The  general  fines  of  the  Tetritory  are  thus  defined  in  the  organic  act  approved 
February  24,  1863 : 

All  that  part  of  the  pitesent  Territory  of  New  Mexico  situate  west  of  a  line  mnniD^  dae 
south  from  the  point  where  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  joins  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to  the  southern  boundary  line  of  said 
Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

In  other  words,  all  of  Now  Mexico,  as  formerly  existing,  between  the  109th 
degree  of  longitude  and  the  California  line,  embracing  120,912  square  miles,  or 
77,383,680  acres,  a  district  three  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  mountain  ranges  are  a  prolongation  of  those  which,  southward  m  Sonora, 
Chihuahua,  and  Durango,  have  yielded  large  quantities  of  the  precious  ore,  and 
which,  northward  in  Nevada,  are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world  with  their 
wealth.  The  general  direction  of  the  mountains  and  quartz  veins  is  northwest 
and  southeast,  »and  there  are  numerous  parallel  ranges  which  form  long  valleys 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  Territory  is  divided  into  many  mining  districts,  but  as  these  are  liable  to 
be  changed  at  any  time,  the  mineral  regions  will  be  defined  under  three  grand 
natural  divisions,  viz :  "  Southern  Arizona,"  "  The  Colorado  River,"  and  "  Cen- 
tral Arizona,"  refening  within  these  districts  to  the  various  streams  upm  which, 
or  near  to  which,  the  placers  or  lodes  are  located,  as  affording  the  most  definite 
description  for  permanent  reference  that  can  be  given. 


SECTIOir   II. 

I 

SOUTHERN    ARIZONA. 

This  part  of  Arizona,  known  as  the  Gadsden  purchase,  was  the  earliest 
occupied  by  the  Americans,  and  is  still  the  best  known.  Until  the  beginning 
of  the  war  it  was  the  favorite  overland  mail  route  to  the  Pacific,  and  it  Is  still 
considered  the  easiest  stage  route  across  the  continent.  Its  mountains  are  nearly 
aU  mineral-bearing,  and  silver  lodes  near  to  the  Sonora  lino  have  been  to  some 
extent  worked. 

The  principal  towns  of  southern  Arizona  are  Tucson,  on  the  line  of  the  over- 
land mail  route,  and  Tubac,  52  miles  south.  Both  have  lon^  been  in  existence, 
and  are  situated  upon  the  Santa  Cruz  river,  which,  rising  in  Sonora,  runs  nearly 
directly  north  until  it  reaches  the  Gila  river,  near  the  Maricopa  wells.  The  dis- 
tances from  Tubac,  which  may  be  considered  in  the  heart  of  the  mineral  region 
'%  f  southern  Arizona,  are,  by  the  usually  travelled  roads,  as  follows :  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1,074  miles;  San  Diego,  510  miles;  Fort  Yuma,  330  miles;  El  Paso, 
389  miles ;  St.  Louis,  1,770  miles.  Towns  in  Sonora,  Mexico — Santa  Cruz, 
54  miles }  Magdalena,  51  miles;  Altar,  95  miles ;  Hermossillo,  capital  of  Sonora, 
229  miles;  Gnaymas,  port  of  entry  of  Sonora,  329  miles;  libertad,  on  the  Gulf 
of  California,  180  miles. 
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Tho  ores  of  silver  found  in  soutbem  Aiizona  are  argentiferous  galen%  nativer 
silver,  •auriferous  svlphuret  of  silver,  black  .sulphuret  of  siWer,  solpnate  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  iron  combined.  The  gangue  is  usually  quai-tz*  or  feldspar.  The 
ores  of  copper  are  usually  ih6  sulphurets,  principally  gray. 

Nearly  all  the  silver  and  copper  lodes  show  traces  of  gold,  and  placers  have 
been  found  at  many  points,  but  have  not  proved  sufficiently  extensive  to  attract 
much  attention. 

While,  owing  to  Indian  disturbances  and  the  consequent  high  prices,  and  other 
serious  impediments  to  mining  operations,  most  of  the  lodes  in  southern  Arizona 
are  now  temporarily  abandoned,  no  ofte  familiar  with  them  doubts  that  some  of 
them  are  valuable,  and  must  eventually  be  worked  with  profit. 

The  Colorado  Mine. — This  mine,  otherwise  known  as  the  Heintzelman, 
(in  honor  of  General  Heintzelman,  United  States  army,  who  was  among  the  first 
of  the  American  owners,)  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cerro  Colorado 
mountain,  about  22  miles  west  of  Tubac  by  way  of  Sopori,  and  eight  miles 
north  of  Arivaca.  The  lode  iTms  nearly  north  and  south,  and  may  average  22 
inches  in  thickness.  It  is  about  2,000  feet  in  length,  and  is  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  porphyry  rock  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Sam.  F.  Butterworth,  who,  on  behalf 
of  the  owners  in  New  York,  examined  the  mine  in  the  winter  of  1863-64, 
reported  as  follows : 

The  principal  ore  in  the  depth  is  Bilver-copper  glance— containing  an  average  of  six  per 
cent,  of  silver ;  this  is  accompanied  by  argentiferous  gray  copper  ore,  which  averages  two 
per  cent  of  silver.  These  minerals  are  very  unequally  distiibuted  through  the  qnartz ;  their 
presence  in  greater  or  less  quantity  determines  the  value  of  the  ore ;  at  the  present  level  thej 
constitute  about  seven  per  cent,  of  the  ore  fit  for  redaction,  making  its  value  about  $120  per 
ton ;  at  a  higher  level  the  ore  contained  fully  30  per  cent,  of  these  minerals. 

Guide  Kiistel,  who  reported  upon  the  property  at  the  same  time,  says: 

The  main  shaft,  6  feet  by  12,  well  timbered,  and  furnished  with  substantial  ladders,  is  placed 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lode,  which  pitching  east,  chances  the  inclination  in  the  deph,  so  that  the 
shaft,  which  was  calculated  to  striae  the  lode  at  160  feet  below  the  surface,  may  not  reach  it 
before  400  or  500  feet  depth.  The  distance  from  the  shaft  to  the  vein,  below  the  present  work, 
is  less  than  30  foot. 

There  are  other  shafts,  and  some  tunnelling  and  drifting,  and  the  depth  of  actual 
working  is  about  120  feet.    Mr.  Kilstel  further  says : 

The  characteristic  feature  of  this  mine  is  the  rich  ore  which  shows  everywhere.  The  prin- 
cipal ore  in  the  depth  is  silver-copper  glance,  containing  from  2  to  10  per  cent,  of  suver, 
accompanied  by  argentiferous  gray-copper  ore,  with  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  of  silver.  On 
the  more  or  less  abundant  appearance  ot  these  two  minerals  in  the  quartz,  the  richness  of  the 
ore  chiefly  depends.  The  distribution  in  the  quartz  is  very  unequal,  sometimes  in  small  par- 
ticles, and  sometimes  more  massive.  Thid  last,  representing  the  first  dass,  when  selected 
was  formerly  obtained  ;  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mass  of  ore  is  fit  for  reduction ;  but 
at  the  present  level  only  -Ave  to  eight  per  cent.,  so  that  over  the  average  of  the  ore  cannot  be 
estimated  much  over  |iOO  per  ton.  This  estimation  refers  to  the  vicinity  of  the  main  sbnfl 
for  about  200  feet  in  length.  North  and  south  of  this  part,  the  quartz  prevails,  making  the 
ore  poorer. 

Near  the  Gerro  Colorado  mine,  and  upon  the  same  property,  are  other  promising 
Jodes.     Mr.  Kiistel  refers  to  one  of  them : 

In  Arivaca^  a  few  hundred  yards  east  Orom  the  lead  mine,  a  quartz  lode,  *^  Mina  Blanca,** 
Ss  found,  (discovered  long  ago,)  in  which  rich  silver  ore  occurs.  This  vein  was  opened  oaljr 
about  nine  feet  deep,  ana  never  farther  prospected.  Mr.  Higgings  is  informed  ot  this  mine. 
It  is  very  probable  that  more  good  veins  will  be  discovered  yet  in  the  neighborhood  of  tbe 
<lolorado  mine,  such  as  do  not  crop  out.  Till  now  not  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
kind  of  prospecting.  The  best  mines  in  Santa  Rita  are  those  lately  discoverea,  of  wh»bk 
DO  outcropping  was  to  be  seen.    This  was  also  the  case  with  tiie  Heintzelman  lode. 

Regarding  wood,  water,  and  the  process  for  working  the  ores,  he  says : 

For  about  20  miles  round  Ceiro  Colorado  there  is  very  little  wood,  but  sufficient  to  BnpfHy 
a  limited  steam  engine  for  hoisting  the  ore.    Water  is  also  scarce.    The  shaft  at  100  m 
depth  gave  tm  mudi  water  as  was  requued  for  about  100  men  and  animals. 
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If  tbc  same  quality  of  ore  be  found  deeper  in  the  Colorado  mine,  and  tbis  doubtless  will  be 
tbe  case,  tbe  amalgamation  in  pans  by  w.ay  of  roasting  cannot  be  recommended  oi^  account 
of  tbe  copper  whidi  would  enter  thd  amalgam  to  from  600  to  ^[)0  per  cent.  The  smelting  of 
the  first-class  ore  cannot  be  introduced  for  want  of  lead  ores.  The  richest  ore  was  melted 
formerly  with  from  200  to  300  per  cent,  of  lead  ore.  It  was  procured  from  the  lead  mine  in 
Arivaca.  This  mine,  however,  did  not  yield  as  much  ore  as  required.  Some  lead  ore  was 
obtained  from  tbe  Patagonia  mine,  under  conditions  that  65  per  cent,  of  the  silver  contained 
in  the  lead  ore  had  to  be  returned  to  the  Patagonia  mine  free  of  cost. 

In  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  wood  or  fuel  generally,  whatever  location  may  be  selected,  it 
appears  that  for  the  Colorado  ores  and  circumstances,  twd  methods  of  reduction  should  be 
adopted :  First,  amalgamation  in  barrels ;  and  second,  amalgamation  by  patio. 

The  following  is  a  report  made  to  the  Sonora  Exploring  and  Mining  Company 
regarding  the  Cerro  Colorado  mine  in  1861,  by  Colonel  Talcott: 

Heport  shotcing  tlie  quantity  and  value  of  silver  ore  yielded  by  tlie  Hcintzelnian 
ininCy  Itoio  disposed  of,  and  where  that  on  lumd  is  situated  on  the  1st  qf  Julyj 
ISGO. 

Ponndf. 

Sold  and  taketi  by  purchasers  to  Sonora i 3,880 

So&t  by  the  company  to  San  Francisco 44,037 

Sent  by  the  company  to  Cincinnati 1,400 

Smelteid  by  the  company 18,991 

Beduced  by  amalgamation  at  the  Arivaca  works  of  the  company 586, 700 

Total  sold  and  reduc(ed -       655, 008 

Semainingat  Cerro  Colorado 129,500 

On  hand  at  Arivaca 443,700 

Total  ore  on  hand 573,200 

Total  product  of  the  mine -•       1,828,208 

Tbe  655, 008  pounda  sold  and  reduced  yielded  the  company (45, 01 0  28 

Allow  for  ore  on  hand  $90  per  ton...'. 25,794  00 

Value  of  ore  raised 70,804  28 


General  Heintzelman  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  mine,  dated  1858,  that  all  the 
ore  smelted  to  that  date*  yielded  $920  per  ton.  Herman  Ehrenborg,  civil  and 
mining  engineer,  wrote  from  Tubac  in  1859  that  75  tons  smelted  or  reduced  in 
varioQS  ways  yielded  $41,180  in  silver,  or  an  average  of  $549  per  ton. 

Tbe  Arivaca  ranch,  upon  which  the  Cerro  Colorado  mine  is.  situated,  com- 
pnises  17,000  acres,  and  was  famous  in  the  days  of  the  Jesuit  missions.  It  is 
thus  described  in  the  report  of  the  engineer  who  first  surveyed  it : 

Tbe  Arivaca  has  much  beautiful  meadow  land,  fine  pasture  on  the  low  surrounding  hills 
lor  thousands  of  cattle ;  live  oak  grows  in  tha  gulches,  mesquite  on  the  hills,  and  on  the 
lower  ends  of  the  streams  it  is  thickly  lined  for  five  or  six  miles  with  poves  of  Cottonwood, 
ash,  walnut,  and  other  useful  woods  for  farming  and  mining  purposes,  m  sufficient  quantities 
to  aaawer  all  demands. 

On  and  near  the  ranch  a  number  of  silver  lodes  have  been  taken  up.  Upon 
tbe  Enriquetta  some  expensive  machinery  was  erected  several  yeare  since,  but 
like  that  upon  the  Heintzelman  mine  it  is  now  idle.  The  lodes  are  probably 
too  small  to  be  profitably  worked  until  mining  can  be  conducted  at  less  expense. 

Santa  Rita  Mines. — ^These  mines  aie  located  in  the  Santa  Hita  mountains, 
some  10  miles  east  of  Tubac,  and  50  miles  south  of  Tucson.  Mr.  Wrightson, 
figent  of  the  company  owning  most  of  them,  thus  referred  to  their  characteristics 
in  a  report  made  in  1859  : 

The  ores  of  the  Santa  Rita  mines  are  suited  to  both  smelting  and  amalgamation.  The  smelting 
«res  are  those  in  which  there  is  a  large  admixture  of  lead  or  very  rich  sulphuret  of  silver  and 
43opper.    The  amalgamation  ores  are  those  where  the  salts  of  silver  and  copper  predominate* 
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The  Crystal  and  the  Encarnacion  mines  yield  smelting  cnres.  The  Bustillo,  the  Cazador,  the 
Ojcro.  and  the  Fuller  mines  yield  ores  which  by  assortment  can  be  treated  by  both  processes. 
1  he  Si^ero  yields  amalgamation  ore. 

Raphael  Pumpelly,  mining  engineer,  made  an  elaborate  report  in  1861,  j&x)m 
wliicL  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : 

The  veins  of  the  southern  spur  of  the  Santa  Rita  occur  in  a  feldspathic  porphyry,  ehamc- 
terized  by  the  absence  of  quartz,  and  presence  of  hornblende.  They  are  not  isolated  occur- 
rences, but,  as  is  usual  with  truoyfissure  veins,  appear  in  groups.  Indeed,  the  entire  range 
of  bills,  from  the  point  of  the  Salero  mountain  to  the  Santa  Rita  peak,  is  an  extensive  net- 
work of  lodes.  They  differ  but  little  in  the  character  of  their  outcrops,  usually  more  or  lees 
porous  quarts,  blackened  with  oxide  of  manganese,  or  reddened  with  that  of  iron.  Frequently 
green,  blue,  and  yellow  colorings  betray  uio  decomposition  prodncta  of  our  argentiferous 
fahl  ores.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  great  mass  of  these  are  silver  leads,  while 
at  the  same  time  there  is  the  weighty  argument  of  analogy  in  favor  of  such  a  supposition. 

The  different  leads  present  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  character.  Having  nearly  all  the 
same  general  direction,  they  also  possess  the  same  combination  of  minerals.  Many  of  them 
have  been  prospected  by  small  shafts,  but  there  are  hundreds  apparency  equally  good  that 
remain  intact. 

Gila  or  Ojera  Vein.— Direction  north  69^  east,  south 71  ^  west;  inclination  81  o.  More 
work  has  been  accomplished  on  this  than  on  any  other  belonging  to  the  company.  The  old 
Qjero  and  the  Gila  shafts,  two  frontons  at  the  latter,  and  a  small  prospecting  shaft,  have  been 
opened  on  it.  In  the  beginning  of  1860  good  ore  was  discovered  in  the  outcrop,  andonexca> 
vating,  a  rich  deposit  of  galena  and  fahl  ore  was  found.  , 

Tiw  Salero  has  a  different  direction  from  any  known  vein  of  the  district.  Its  course  being 
about  north  35^  east,  its  continuation  northeast  must  intersect  that  of  the  Gila.  It  is  well 
defined,  and  presents  every  indication  of  a  good  vein.  It  possesses  a  shaft  69  feet  deep, 
admirably  equipped,  and  timbered  in  a  very  substantial  manner. 

The  Crystal  has  a  direction  of  north  85^  east,  apd  is  one  of  the  best  defined  leads  that 
have  been  opened  upon.  A  shaft  34  feet  deep  and  '^^4  feet  of  fronton  have  been  accomplished. 
The  ore  is  abundant,  and  being  almost  massive  sulphurct  of  lead,  will  be  of  great  value  in 
smelting.  It  is  associated  \vith  copper  pyrites  and  zinc  blende.  Although  the  last  named 
mineral  is  an  unwished  for  ingredient,  occasioning  much  trouble  in  the  furnaces,  still  this 
difficulty  can  be  to  a  great  extent  overcome  by  a  careful'separation. 

The  low  yield  of  silver  in  the  crystal  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  absence  of  argentiferous 
fahl  ores,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  these  will  make  their  appearance,  and  with  them  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  silver.  Should  the  ore  continue  as  abundant  as  it  is  at  present,  or  slMNild 
there  be  an  increase  in  the  lead  ores  of  other  mines,  it  is  probable  that  the  reduction  works 
would  yield  an  excess  of  lead  and  litharge  over  the  amount  needed  for  their  own  use. 

Thb  Buenaventura  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  leads  belonging  to  the  company.  A 
remarkable  characteristic  of  this  lead  is  the  great  facility  with  which  the  silver  in  its  minerals 
can  be  extracted.  Of  this  the  following  experiments  will  give  an  idea.  A  trial  was  made 
in  the  patio,  and  from  what  I  can  learn,  from  about  400  pounds  of  average  ore,  20  ounces  of 
silver  were  obtained.  From  another  made  on  good  ore,  (10  pounds,)  1.5  ounce  was  the 
result,  being  at  the  rate  of  336  ounces  to  the  ton. 

The  ores  of  the  Santa  Rita  mines  fall  into  two  classes,  lead  ores  and  fahl  ores,  considering 
them  mineralogically ;  or  into  three,  when  classified  according  to  the  metallurgical  process 
best  suited  to  tiiem  in  this  country. 

1.  Smelting  ores;  galena  and  such  fahl  ores  as  are  too  rich  in  silver  to  be  subjected  to 
other  processes. 

2.  Refractory  amalgamation  ores,  containing  a  certain  percentage  of  lead,  and  requiring 
to  be  roasted  before  r^uction,  whether  this  be  accomplished  in  the  patio,  the  bamsl,  or  the 
salt  process. 

3.  Ores  containing  rich  fahl  ore,  native  silver,  sulphuret  of  silver,  and  other  simple  or  com- 
plex salts  of  this  metal,  with  little  or  no  lead,  needing  no  roasting  for  the  patio,  ana  no  magis- 
tral, or  but  very  little. 

Under  the  first  two  heads  come  the  products  of  all  the  mines  excepting  those  of  the  Buena- 
ventura and  Mascasa,  which  fall  almost  entirely  into  the  last  division. 

Nearly  all  of  the  ores  will  require  a  mechanical  preparation  before  they  can  be  submitted 
to  the  different  processes.  The  more  massive  lead  and  fahl  ores,  with  a  small  percentage  of 
quartz,  need  simply  a  separation  by  hand.  The  amalgamation  ores  require  crushing  and 
grinding,  and  the  majority  of  the  smelting  ores  demand  both  crushing  and  washing  to  free 
them  from  useless  gangue. 

The  old  ranch  of  Tomacacori;  two  and  a  half  miles  sontli  of  Tabac,  is  claimed 
by  the  company  owning  most  of  the  Santa  Rita  mines.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
Jesuit  mission,  and  the  rains  of  a  splendid  church  edifice  are  still  to  be  seen  upon 
it.  Water  for  working  the  mines  is  found  at  this  ranch  on  the  Santa  Cruz,  and 
at  one  or  two  points  on  the  Sonoita. 
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SOPORI. — ^The  rafich  of  Sopori,  a  noted  property,  lies  south  of  tlio  mission  of 
San  Xavier  del  Bac,  nine  miles  south  of  Tucson,  where  is  a  costly  church  edifice 
erected  nearly  a  hundred  years  since,  and  remarkable  for  its  architectural  sym- 
metry and  beauty.  Tlio  Sopori  ranch,  tlirough  which  the  Santa  Cruz  river  runs, 
has  been  thus  described  : 

Besides  the  bottom  lands  on  the  estate,  winch  are  partially  wooded,  a  laree  portion  is  eov- 
ered  with  aden/ie  forest,  chiefly  mesquik  or  locust,  {Algarobia  ^tanduloaa^  while  along  the 
margin  of  the  river  are  found  cottonwood,  sycamore,  ash,  and  walnut  trees  ;  but  the  mesquit 
is  the  timber  jklt  excdlenct^  on  accoant  of  the  many  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

In  the  monntains,  on  the  extreme  eastern  portion  ot  the  estate,  is  pine  timber.  Between 
the  timber  lands  and  the  mountains  are  larf^  tracts  of  {i^razip?  lauds,  nnsurpassed  in  the  Ter- 
ritory for  their  excellence.  The  arable  portions,  before  roferrea  to,  though  limited,  are  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  other  cereals ;  and  to  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  the  southern  States.  On  the  grazing  lands  innumerable  herds  of  horned  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  and  sheep  were  formerly  raised,  when  the  great  haciendas  and  missions  were  in  a 
flourishing  state. 

The  Sopori  Silver  Mnns,  upon  the  ranch  named,  has  been  somewhat 
developed  by  a  New  England  company.  In  1859,  Frederick  Brunckow,  geolo- 
gist and  mining  engineer,  made  tho  annexed  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  : 

In  answer  to  jour  inquiries  about  the  mine  and  ranch  of  Sopori,  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
I  have  to  say,  that  I  am  familiar  with  said  mine  aud  ranch,  from  a  three  years*  residence 
in  the  vicinity  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Sonora  Exploring  and  Mining  Company,  at  Cerro 
Colorado. 

X  have  made  several  assays  of  the  ore  from  the  Sopori  mine  and  found  them  to  yield  from 
10  to  15  marcs  per  cargo.  The  ore  can  be  treated  successfully  by  amalgamation,  with  the 
barrel  process.  The  mine  is  well  located,  beisg  near  wood,  water,  and  grass,  the  three 
necessary  elements  to  its  successful  development. 

There  is  a  small  quantity  of  agricultural  land  in  the  vicinity,  and  an  immense  range  of 
excellent  pasturage.  On  the  Santa  Cruz  river,  near  by,  great  forests  of  mesquit  timber  pre- 
vail.    The  roads  are  the  beet  natural  roads  in  the  world. 

There  may  be  other  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Sopori.  I  have  examined  some  outcrops  in  the 
vicinity,  which  proved  to  be  argentiferous  galena.  Gold  has  been  washed  in  this  vicinity 
dnring  the  rainv  season,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Teuajas  mountains. 

Pine  timber  /or  building  purposes  can  be  obtained  from  the  Santa  Bita  mountains,  on  the  / 
east  of  the  Santa  Cruz  valley. 

Sopori  is  one  of  the  best  locations  in  Arizona  for  mining,  trading,  farmings  and  stock 
laising. 

MoWEY  Mikes. — ^This  well-known  mining  property  has  perhaps  been  more 
continuously  and  successfully  worked  than  any  upon  the  Sonora  border.  Some 
8200,000  is  said  to  have  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  property,  the  erec- 
tion of  reduction  works,  houses  for  laborers,  and  everything  necessary  for  an 
extensive  and  permanent  establishment,  including  steam  engine  and  mill.  The 
district  is  finely  timbered  and  watered,  and  proverbially  healthful.  Twenty-fivo 
tons  of  the  ore  were  sent  to  Europe  in  1862.  The  result,  (says  Mr.  Mowr^',)  was  an 
oifer  of  c£50  sterling  per  ton  for  the  ore  as  it  ran,  properly  cleaned.  Some  bars 
of  lead  and  silver  from  the  reduction  works  sold  in  England  at  $200  per  ton, 
and  many  have  been  reduced  at  the  mines,  in  an  English  cupel  furnace,  to  sup- 
ply silver  for  the  payment  of  cun*ent  expenses.* 

F.  Blertu,  metallurgist  and  mining  engineer,  wrote  a  report  mpon  those  mines 
in  February,  1861,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

Instead  of  finding,  as  I  expected,  barren  mountains,  as  at  Washoe  and  Mono,  I  gazed  on 
beautiful  landscapes  and  a  country  covered  with  trees  of  different  kiuds,  with  fertile  lands 
perfectly  waterea.  True  it  is  that  the  nearest  neighbors,  the  Apaches,  are  far  from  being 
even  equal  to  the  Patagonians ;  but  this,  it  seemed  to  me,  could  not  be  a  reason  for  giving 

to  such  a  beautiful  spot,  which  in  spring  must  be  covered  with  flowers,  so  savage  a  name. 

«  •  «#  *  •  «  • 

The  property,  containing  about  500  acres  of  land,  is  situated  10  miles  from  parallel  32^  HQ* 

*  All  the  reports  made  upon  this  mine  are,  in  my  opinion,  to  some  extent  exaggerated.  I 
visited  it  in  1864,  and  found  that  the  average  of  ores  ranged  at  $35  to  |40  per  ton.  The 
lode  averaffes  about  four  feet  in  thickness.  The  mine  has  never  paid  expenses,  but  might  be 
made  pnmtable  under  jadidons  and  economical  maoagement. — ^j.  R.  B. 
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Dortli  latitadQ,  which  forms  the  limit  between  Arizona  and  Mexico,  20  miles  from  Fort 
Buchanan,  14  from  the  town  of  Santa  Cmz,  in  Sonora,  and  at  an  elevation  of  6,160  feet  from 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  a  good  road,  280  miles  in  length,  and  which,  with  a  little  repair, 
might  be  made  excellent,  places  it  in  direct  communication  with  Guaymas.  By  this  route 
freight  from  San  Francisco  to  the  mine  does  not  go  beyond  five  cents  per  pound.  The  mine 
is  situated  on  the  last  hills  forming  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  northeast  by  extensive  plains  covered  by  the  mesquit  and  oak  trees,  which  reach  the 
line  of  Sonora,  whose  elevated  mountains  rise  in  the  horizon.  Between  these  plains  and  the 
mine  is  to  be  seen  the  Sierra  Espuela,  called  also  Wachuka  mountains. 

The  road  leading  to  the  mine  from  Fort  Buchanan  crosses  a  range  of  hills  and  mountains 
completely  covered  with  oak,  pine,  sycamore,  poplar,  willow,  and  nazlenut.    The  land  and  • 
the  hills  around  the  mine  are  covered  with  green  oak,  cedar,  pine,  and  manzanitas.    The 
whole  country  abounds  with  rabbits,  quails,  and  wild  turkeys.    It  is  not  a  rare  occonence 
to  meet  droves  of  deer  and  antelope,  numbering  from  25  to  30. 

»  *  #  •«*«* 

Tlie  principal  lode  of  the  Patagonia  mine  is  composed  principally  of  argentiferous  galena, 
and  runs  south  65^  east.  Its  thickness,  which  increases  as  it  dips  in  the  earth — now  83  feet 
in  depth — is  of  about  three  feet.  Three  small  veins,  excessively  rich,  cross  each  other  in  the 
main  vein,  all  running.in  different  directions.  The  size  of  these  small  veins  varies  from  10 
to  19  inches.  Other  veins,  whose  outcroppings  are  visible  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  which 
run  in  a  parallel  direction  at  a  great  distance,  will,  according  to  all  probabilities,  be  met  with 
as  the  working  of  the  mine  proceeds.  The  galena  of  the  principal  vein  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  copper  and  arsenic.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  detected  appearances  of  zinc,  but  I 
had  no  means  to  ascertain  the  fact.  An  assay  of  the  different  ores  has  given  results  varyine 
from  $80  to  $706  in  silver  per  ton,  and  up  to  62  per  cenL  of  lead.  Their  reduction  is  of  m 
utmost  facility. 

Guido  Kiistel  sent  the  following  condensed  report  upon  the  Mowry  mine  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  by  telegraph,  in  April,  1864  : 

The  lode,  which  is  over  14  feet  wide,  runs  east  and  west,  between  limestone  and  granite- 
like porphyry.  It  consists  of  sulphurets  and  carbonates  of  lead  in  manganese,  often  pure, 
containing  iron,  frequently  in  large  chambers.  Its  great  advantage  is  the  presence  of  iron, 
manganese,  lime,  and  lead,  so  that  the  necessary  fiuxeff  ore  in  the  ore  in  abundance.  The 
greatest  depth  worked  is  180  feet.    There  are  four  galleries. 

The  present  style  of  furnaces  and  system  of  purification  are  more  like  waste  than  rational 
working.    Nevertheless,  these  furnaces  paid  all  expenses,  with  120  men  employed. 

The  present  expense  of  working  six  tons  per  day  is  (15  per  ton.  There  are  many  thou- 
sand tons  of  rock  out  in  front  of  the  main  snafi,  half  of  wliich  is  fit  for  melting  after  very 
simple  concentration. 

Wood  is  abundant.    Live  oak  costs  $1  75  a  cord. 

With  furnaces  four  feet  square  and  ten  feet  high,  and  with  proper  treatment,  more  silver  at 
less  expense  could  be  extracted.  The  best  ore  produces  1350,  the  poorest  $50  per  ton.  But, 
even  reckoning  mining  and  reduction  at  $20  per  ton,  facts  and  calculations  show  that  the 
net  profits  of  one  day^s  work  of  20  tons  will  be  $1,280. 

.    A  statement  from  Mr.  Mowry,  later  in  1864,  says  the  lode  has 

IStuch  increased  in  width  and  richness  at  the  great  depth  of  over'200  feet  The  vmu  oflea 
spreads  out  into  chambers  of  pure  ore  of  great  size,  no  gangue  appearing  between  the  aide 
walls.    Two  peons  have  taken  out  10  tons  of  rich  ore  in  one  day's  work. 

Olivb  Mixb. — Half  a  mile  west  of  the  Mowry  mines  is  the  Olive  lode,  of 
argentiferons  galena.  Three  shafts  of  30  feet  each  have  been  sunk  in  it,  and 
the  lode  shows  a  width  of  14  inches.  The  ore  worked  to  this  time  has  given 
from  850  to  $100  per  ton. 

San  Antonio  Mine. — This  mine  is  distant  about  six  miles  southwest  of  the 
MowTy  mines.  It  was  discovered  in  1862,  and  has  been  worked  to  some  extent. 
Its  ores  are  described  as  carbonates  and  sulphides  of  lead,  the  latter  occunin^ 
in  segregations. 

The  veins  in  which  these  ores  are  found  is  composed  of  decomposed  garnet,  followed 
along  some  portions  of  its  line  of  strike  by  limestone,  bounded  by  a  country  formatioa  of 
feldspathic  and  granetic  porphyry.  This  vein  varies  on  the  surface  from  a  few  feet  to  13  or 
14  feet  in  width. 

The  Empire,  the  Eagle,  the  French,  and  the  La  Esperanza  silver  lodea^  in 
the  same  vicinity,  have  been  sufficiently  opened  to  demonstrate  the  existenoo  of 
argentiferous  galena  in  quantities  and  of  a  grade  that  may  eventually  pay. 
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Thr  GtJALOTA  lode,  four  miles  west  of  the  Mowry  mines,  is  a  lode  varying 
from  one  to  six  feet  in  width  on  the  sturface.  At  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  of  60 
feet  there  is  a  vein  of  metal  three  feet  wide.  The  ore  is  chiefly  snlphnrets  of 
silver,  and  there  are  traces  of  gold. 

ThS  Frbsnal  lodes  are  about  60  miles  west  of  Tubac,  in  the  Baboquivori 
naige.  The  country  is  very  rough  and  broken.  At  places  wood,  water,  and 
grass  may  be  had,  though  generally  scarce.  The  ores  are  sulphnrets  of  silver, 
and  argentiferous  galena,  black  and  brownish  ores.  The  chief  lode,  called  the 
Frieta  or  Ajaz,  has  bold  croppings,  and  is  at  places  10  feet  in  width.  The 
lode  has  been  traced  for  six  miles.  Twenty  tons  of  the  surface  ore,  reduced  by 
the  Patio  process,  gave  $30  to  the  ton  the  poorest,  and  $45  the  best.  The 
size  of  this  vein,  (although  it  is  not  so  rich  as  others  already  discovered,)  with 
some  facilities^or  working,  will  probably  make  it  valuable.  Three  other  veins 
Lave  been  worked  in  the  FresnieJ  district,  (so  called  from  an  old  town  now 
abandoned,)  viz :  the  Colorado,  and  two  not  definitely  named.  Ore  fix>m  the 
Colorado  yielded  $76  to  the  ton. 

The-  Cababi  Mhtes  are  in  a  district  some  75  miles  northwest  of  Tubac,  in 
the  Cababi  mountaims.  The  veins  are  not  large,  but  are  moderately  rich. 
The  <H-es  are  of  silver  in  sulphnrets,  Amalgamating,)  and  have  thus  far  been 
reduced  by  the  Patio  process  only.  The  Picacho  mine,  sometimes  called  the 
Padreas  mine,  has  a  vein  about  three  feet  in  width.  It  has  been  worked  for 
many  years,  and  the  average  yield  of  the  ores  has  been  about  $80.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  present  owner  has  extracted  $50,000.  Mexican  labor  only  has 
bceen  used.  The  Tajo,  the  Providoncia,  the  Tiger,  the  Cobriza,  the  Cokcspa, 
and  the  Bahia  mines,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Picacho,  are  well  spoken 
of.  Some  50  tons  of  the  6obriza  ore,  (selected,)  sent  to  Europe  via  Guaymas, 
and  reduced  by  the  best  process,  brought  $550  per  ton  in  silver  and  copper. 
Eight  tons  of  selected  ore  from  the  Hcacho,  sent  at  the  same  time,  yielded 
$1,200  to  the  ton.     Mr.  Pumpelly  says  of  the  Cababi  lodes : 

The  veins  which  I  observed  occur  in  a  quartciferons  porphyry  and  in  an  amygdaloid  rock. 
This  latter  has  a  brown  compact  base,  containing  numerous  acicalar  crystals  of  triclinic 
feldspar,  and  calcareous  spar  in  impregnations  and  small  threads.  Cavities,  some  filled  with 
quartz  and  others  with  delessite,  are  frequent. 

A  g:reat  number  of  veins  of  q^uarts  and  barytcs  occur  in  these  two  formations,  the  latter 
seeming  to  prefer  the  amygdaloid  rock.  One  vein  of  baiytes,  containing  a  "bonanza"  of 
■nlphnret  of  silver,  was  found  and  worked  by  the  Mexicans,  and  several  specimens  of  heavy 
spar  associated  with  silver  glance  from  various  localities  were  shown  me. 

The  Fresnal  and  Cababi  mines  are  in  the  country  of  the  Papago  Indians,  a 
branch  of  the  Pimas,  who  have  always  been  £iendly  to  the  whites.  Hence 
o})eration8  upon  the  mines  have  not  necessarily  been  interrupted.  Mexican  and 
Indian  labor  may  bo  had  at  from  $15  to  $30  per  month,  and  provisions  may  be 
brought  from  Sonora  at  low  rates,  floiu:  seldom  costing  over  four  cents  per  poimd. 
While  water  is*  scarce,  there  is  sufficient  for  mining,  and  in  the  shafts  of  the 
Picacho  lode  there  is  now  so  much  that  pumps  are  needed. 

At  Quijota,  west  of  Cababi,  ai*e  gold  placers  (dry  wadiings)  long  worked  by 
the  Papagoes,  and  now  worked  by  them  and  at  times  by  Mexicans,  with  consider- 
able profit.  Large  pieces  of  fine  gold  have  been  extracted,  and  the  gold  gen- 
erally is  coarse. 

SiERRiTl  Mimss. — ^These  mines  are  in  the  Sierriti  mountains,  about  30  miles 
northwest  of  Tubac.  They  are  of  argentiferous  galena.  Work  has  been  done 
upon  the  Benton,  Belcher,  and  other  lodes.  There  is  an  old  gold  placer  at  the 
Tvest  end  of  the  mountains,  long  worked  by  Mexicans.  In  the  vicinity  is  an 
abundance  of  water  and  oak  timber,  and  some  gold  placers  worked  before  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

Ajo  iLiKES. — ^These  copper  mines,  sometimes  called  the  Arizona  mines,  are 
eitimted  northwest  of  the  Cababi  mines  about  GO  miles,  and  40  miles  south  of 
the  Oila  river.    The  ores  arc  principally  of  red  oxide,  malachite  of  copper^  and 
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gray  snlpliurets.  A  number  of  veins  have  been  opened,  and  the  mines  were 
steadily  worked  for  three  y col's.  The  ore  was  carried  to  Fort  Yuma  and  thence 
shipped  to  San  Francisco,  to  Swansea,  and  to  Boston.  A  shipment  of  30  tons 
of  the  red  oxide  ore  sent  to  Swansea  sold  for  $360  per  ton,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  richest  copper  ore  of  the  class  over  received  there.  Work  was  sas- 
pended  upon  these  mines  chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of  water  on  the  desert  road 
to  Fort  Yuma. 

Santa  Rosa  Menhes. — About  50  miles  west  of  Tuc«on,  near  the  road  from 
Cababi  to  Maricopa  Wells,  are  some  copper  lodes,  with  indications  similar  to 
those  of  the  Ajo  mines. 

Apache  Pass. — South  of  this  well-known  pass,  on  the  overland  mail  route 
to  New  Mexico,  a  number  of  lodes  have  been  located  by  soldiers  and  othon, 
but  little  work  has  been  done. 

Mines  near  Tucson. — In  the  vicinity  of  Tucson  lodes  are  not  so  numeroos 
as  about  Tubac  and  the  Sonora  line,  but  a  number  have  been  taken  up. 

Lee's  Mine,.  12  miles  due  west  from  the  town,  shows  a  vein  two  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  of  silver  sulphurets  and  galena.  Some  of  the  ore  worked  in  an  arrastra 
has  given  a  retmn  of  8150  per  ton,  and  considerable  work  has  been  done  upon 
the  mine.  Five  hundred  pounds  of  ore  lately  smelted  yielded  90  ounces  of 
silver. 

La  Par  Mine,  neai*  Leo's  mine,,  is  of  a  similar  character  and  has  a  shaft  of 
about  100  feet.     About  25  tons  of  the  ore  have  been  smelted. 

Spangler  Mine,  some  six  or  eight  miles  southwest  of  Tucson,  is  a  copper 
lode  upon  which  some  work  has  been  done. 

Victoria  Lode  is  about  16  miles  somthwest  from  Tucson.  Ten  tons  of  the 
ore  (copper)  were  lately  taken  out,  and  a  part  of  the  same  has  been  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  via  Guavmas  for  a  working  test.  The  vein  is  some  10  feet  in 
width.  Four  tests  of  the  ore  in  small  quantities  have  itjtumed  a  yield  of  45, 
71^,  72J,  and  74|  per  cent. 

San  Pedro  Lodes. — The  district  of  the  San  Pedro  river  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  fine  agricultural  lands,  but  several  promising  lodes  have  been  found  in  it.  It 
lies  east  from  Tucson  some  25  miles.  Mr.  Pumpelly  describes  the  ores  as  tetra- 
hodite  and  massive  copper  glance,  containing  copper  pyrites,  with  quartz  and 
baiytes  Ibr  gangue  from  the  San  Pedro  vein,  and  galena  with  ii*on  pyrites  from 
the  St.  Paul  vein.  The  San  Pedro  river  furnishes  an  abundance  of  water  for 
all  purposes. 

At  the  Canon  d'Oro,  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Tucson  to  the  San  Pedro,  are 
g6ld  placers  which  are  occasionally  worked,  and  seldom  without  affording  fair 
wages.     There  are  evidences  of  woi'k  done  upon  them  in  years  past. 

Maricopa  Lode. — ^l^his  lode,  sometimes  called  Gray's  mine,  situated  about 
70  miles  north  of  Tucson  and  four  miles  south  of  the  Gila  river,  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  copper  deposits  in  southern  Arizona.  Mr.  Grscy  thus  described 
the  vein  in  a  general  report,  made  in  1860 : 

The  fprmation  of  the  district  is  primitive,  chiefly  {i^anite  and  sienite,  with  metamorphic 
and  sedimentaiy  rocks,  and  iDJccted  dikes  of  trap  and  qaartz. 

The  lode  was  traced  and  measured  J, 600  feet,  having  a  width  of  from  8  to  12  feet  plainlj 
marked  by  its  walls  and  out-cropping  ore.  The  veinstone  is  quartz,  with  seanas  of  argeo- 
tiferous  copper  ore,  at  the  sartacea  few  inches  wide,  but  which  at  six  feet  down  appearnearlj 
solid,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  lode. 

The  copper  glance  and  gray  ore  predominate,  though  at  top  the  carbonates  and  silicates 
were  intermixed.  A  branch  vein  shows  itself  near  the  place  of  greatest  development.  Hen? 
it  traverses  an  elongated  hill,  intersecting  it  lengthwise,  and  protruding  above  the  ssri'ace 
from  one  end  of  the  hill  to  the  other,  a  distance  ot  700  feet.  The  hill  is  60  to  125  feet  higher 
than  the  valleys  and  ravines  surrounding  it,  and  slopes  for  half  a  mile  in  the  direction  of  the 
lode  to  the  west,  when  the  ground  descends  northward  towards  the  Gila  at  a  rate  of  2&0  feet 
to  the  mile. 

The  course  of  the  lode  is  very  regular,  north  84^^  east,  or  5^^  north  of  true  east,  and  5i° 
south  of  true  west.  The  dip  is  to  the  north,  and  about  75^  from  the  horizon,  very  neariy 
vertical  as  far  as  could  be  observed 
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1  he  elevation  of  the  Maricopa  mine,  determined  by  me  with  a  fine  cistern  barometer,  is 
3,:nd  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  1,497  feet  higher  than  our  camp  established  on  the 
Gila  river  six  miles  off,  selected  as  a  good  site  for  smelting  works. 

W.  R-  Hopkins,  civil  engineer,  in  connection  with  the  same  report,  speaks  as 
follows : 

*  *  *  We  have  traced"  the  copper  lode  by  distinct  pieces  of  heavy  ore  for  1,600 
feet,  abont  east  and  west;  also,  three  other  veins.  The  lode  appears  to  be  from  8  to  12  feet 
wide  on  the  surface. 

Ihe  shaft  we  have  commenced  is  on  the  main  lode,  and  on  a  bill  that  rises  from  60  to  100 
feel  above  the  surrounding  gulleys.  It  is  now  seven  feet  sc^uare  and  six  feet  deep.  The  ors 
is  increasing  in  ricliness,  and  the  veins  widening.  The  vein  containing  the  copper  glance, 
specimens  of  which  you  will  receive,  is  now  20  inches  wide,  and  occupies  the  south  sido  of 
the  lod«.  Next  to  this  comes  gray  and  green  ores  and  the  red  oxide  ot  copper.  The  lode  is 
DOW  occupied  with  the  ore,  so  that  nearly  all  that  is  thrown  out  goes  into  the  pilo  to  be 
smelted. 

The  dip  of  the  lode  is  now  slightly  to  the  north,  and  we  suppose  that  it  will  mn  into  another 
lode  25  feet  north  of  it,  and  form  a  wider  bed  of  ore  than  we  now  find. 

We  would  express  to  you  our  confidence  In  the  extreme  richness  of  the  mine,  both  from  our 
own  observatioB  and  the  opinion  of  experienced  miners  throughout  this  section  of  country. 

We  find  tlie  watei^power  on  the  river  abundant  Mesquit  is  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
furnish  charcoal,  which  is  of  the  best  quality. 

Frederick  Brunckow,  iissayer  and  mining  engineer,  made  a  report  in  January, 
1860,  upon  some  selected  specimens  from  this  mine,  from  which  this  extract  is 
taken: 

The  specimens  consisted  of  the  out^Mop  ore  of  a  powerful  vein,  and  bear  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  a  true  vein.  *         *         As  commonly  by  all  outcrop  ore,  so  here  carbonates 

and  silicates  make  their  appearance,  while  the  main  body  of  tlie  vein,  to  some  extcut  below 
the  surface  probably,  will  consist  in  general  of  gray  ^nlpburetof  copper  and  other  ores  which 
already  in  large  quantities  appear  upon  the  surface.  •  «  j  <]ivided  the  ores  iulo 
different  classes,  and  assayed  thorn  accordingly. 

1.  Fahl  ore,  (Tennantit,)  mixed  with  carbonate,  contained  to  the  ton  50  per  cent,  copper 
and  104  ounces  silver. 

2.  Gray  sulpfauret  containing  to  the  ton  60  per  cent,  copper  and  93  ounces  of  silver. 

3.  Silicate  of  copper  containing  20  to  25  pcur  cent,  copper,  and  20  to  25  ounces  of  silver  to 
the  ton. 

4.  Carbonate  of  copper  containing  25  to  50  per  cent,  copper  and  only  a  trace  cf  silver;  ns 
carbonates  and  silicates  are  secondary  formation,  a  large  yield  of  silver  could  not  bo  expected. 

The  ore  of  this  vein  would  be  the  cheapest  and  quickest  way  to  reduce  in  a  blast  furnace, 
and  mn  into  copper  ingots,  which  could  be  shipped,  and  afterwards  be  stripped  of  their  silver. 
lion  crusbera  for  breaking  the  ore,  as  well  as  the  necessary  blast,  could  be  driven  by  water- 
power,  of  which  there  is  at  the  Eio  Gilo  any  abundance. 

General  remarks  on  southern  Arizona. — The  foregoing  reference  to 
tihe  principal  mining  localities  in  southern  Arizona  will  show  that  the  country  is 
pre-eminently  mineral  bearing.  In  most  places  there  is  a  tolerable  supply  of 
mesquit  timber,  but  water  is  scarce.  The  grazing  is  generally  excellent.  A 
great  need  of  southern  Arizona  is  a  port  upon  the  Gulf  of  Califoraia,  and  it  has 
long  been  the  ardent  hope  of  the  people  that  either  Guaymas  or  Libertad  would 
be  secured.  While  the  roads  are  for  the  most  part  good,  the  distance  from  Fort 
Yoma,  the  nearest  American  port  at  present,  is  so  great  as  to  involve  large 
expense  in  the  transportation  of  machinery  and  such  supplies  as  are  not  pro- 
duced in  the  country. 

Knongh  has  been  done  to  show  that  some  of  the  lodes,  if  not  rcraarliably 
rich,  are  sufficiently  so  to  pay  well  when  they  can  be  worked  at  a  reasonable  onl- 
lay,  and  as  the  Apaches  are  overcome,  and  the  agricultural  lands  arc  safely  cul- 
tivated, mining  operations  will  probably  bo  renewed. 

It  is  a  well -authenticated  fact  that  until  the  uprising  of  tlio  Apaches,  (ab<>ut 
1780,)  many  of  the  silver  mines  of  that  part  of  northern  Sonora,  now  consti- 
tuting sonthem  Arizona,  were  worked  with  remunerative  results. 

Sliould  a  railroad  from  the  Rio  Grande,  or  from  the  Gulf  of  Califonna,  bo 
extended  over  any  one  of  the  easy  routes  to  southern  Arizona,  the  conntry  W(/ild 
be  made  an  attractive  mineral  region,  and  would  soon  be  well  populated.  Tho 
prxncipal  streams  are  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  Sonoita,  the  San  Pedro,,  and  the  Gila. 
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SECTION   III. 

COLORADO    RIVER. 

The  valley  of  tliis  great  river,  "  the  Mississippi  of  the  Pacific,''  may  justly  be 
considered  one  of  the  natural  divisions  of  Arizona.  Ascending  the  river  Irom  its 
mouth  it  is  a  distance  of  150  miles  to  Fort  Yuma^  where  the  mineral  district  may 
be  said  t6  begin.  Opposite  to  the  fort,  on  tho  Arizona  side,  is  the  town  of  Ari- 
zona City.  The  Gila  road  to  Tucson,  and  across  the  Territory  to  New  Mexico, 
'  begins  at  this  place,  and  tho  supplies  for  tho  military  of  southern  Arizona  are 
'  ferwarded.  from  here,  coming  from  San  Francisco  via  the  Gulf  of  California. 

Up  the  Gila,  some  20  miles  from  the  Colorado,  gold  placors  were  discovered 
in  18t>8,  and  caused  some  excitement.  A  traveller  passing  at  that  time  says  fae 
saw  $20  washed  out  of  eight  shovelsfull  of  dirt,  and  this  m  the  rudest  manner 
by  an  unpracticed  hand.  The  diggings  are  in  the  sand-hills  half  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  river,  too  far  to  carry  water  by  hand,  and  as  by  dry  washing  but  81  or 
$2  a  day  can  be  made,  they  are  now  for  the  most  part  abandoned.  Ckcasionally 
a  strike  is  made  by  Indians  or  Mexicans,  and  $20  to  $30  secured  in  a  day.  Old 
residents  of  the  Colorado  and  Oila  mining  districts  give  it  as  their  opinion  tbat 
with  water  conducted  to  the  placers  they  would  pay  well.  A  company  oinnized 
in  186G  for  this  purpose  sent  some  machinery  to  Gila  City^  but  subsequently  gave 
up  the  enterprise. 

The  first  mining  district  of  note  on  the  Colorado  is  some  40  miles  above  Ari- 
zona City  by  the  river,  and  known  as  the  Eureka  district.  The  ores  are  chiefly 
argontiferons  galena,  containing  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  silver.  There  is  al&o 
a  show  of  gold.  The  lodes  are  in  the  mountfdn  ranges,  and  situated  at  Ixem  1 
to  20  miles  east  from  the  river  banks.  They  may  be  reached  by  trails.  Generall  v 
travel  is  difficult  in  that  region,  owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  countiy*  Hiit 
few  of  the  lodes  taken  up  m  the  first  ezoitoment  (1862)  have  been  developed. 
Of  those  upon  which  work  has  been  performed  the  Bnena  Vista  promises  well. 
The  width  of  the  lode  in  the  main  shaft  (which  is  60  feet  deep)  is  about  five  foet. 
Some  of  the  ore  submitted  to  a  working  test  gave  a  yield  of  $60  in  silver  to  tbe 
ton.  The  Bronze^  the  Margarita,  and  the  Vernon  lodes  yield  ore  of  the  same 
class  and  value.  The  country  rock  is  granite  and  slate ;  the  silver  veins  are  In 
pink  and  white  quartz.  Copper  indications  are  numerous,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
deposits  of  that  ore  enst  hero  as  well  as  further  up  the  liver. 

SiLVEB  District,  on  the  Colorado,  north  of  the  Eureka,  has  some  well- 
defined  veins  capped  with  what  the  miners  call  "dry  bone,''  eontainin^ consider- 
able  zinc.  The  district  has  been  but  little  prospected.  Most  of  the  lodes  located 
are  from  three  to  four  miles  from  the  river.  Upon  one  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  25  feet  before  reaching  metal^  when  a  good  quality  of  silver  and  lead 
ore  was  discovered. 

Castle  Dome,  50  miles  above  Arizona  City,  is  a  well-known  mining  district, 
80  called  from  an  isolated  mountain  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  a  dome.  The 
lodes  are  in  a  range  of  mountains  from  15  to  30  miles  back  of  the  river,  bat,  as 
in  the  Eureka  district,  they  are  not  very  easy  of  access,  and  water  is  exceeding^lj 
scarce.  A  number  of  lodes  have  been  claimed,  and  several  companies  organ- 
ized in  San  Francisco,  for  their  development. .  Those  opened  «re  from  a  foot  to 
five  feet  in  width,  and  well  defined. 

Professor  Blake  states  that  the  ores  of  Castle  Dome  are  argentiferous  galena, 
in  a  vein-stone  of  fluor  spar,  and  that  they,  contain  30  to  40  ounces  of  sHver  to 
the  ton. 

Mr.  Sage,  one  of  the  principal  owners  in  this  district,  furnishes  an  estimate  oi 
what  he  believes  the  true  value  of  tho  ores  to  be  in  San  Francisco,  and  what  tbe 
e^^pense  will  be  provided  the  mines  can  bo  made  to  produce  regularly  a 
quantity  of  ore : 
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Prieeof  60  per  cent  ores  per  ton |50  00 

CaRtle  Dome  ores  are  75  ounces  of  lead 12  50 

Add  Y5  ounces  of  silver  per  ton .• 75  00 

Giving  for  valneof  ton  of  ore  in  silver  and  lead 137  50 

Dednct  freight  to  San  Francisco (15  00 

Dedact  cartinff  to  the  river 10  00 

Deduct  mining  and  sacking vlO  00 

35  00 


^ 


f^eaving  a  profit  per  ton  of 102  59 


Hr.  Gird,  another  owner,  values  the  ores  at  60  per  oeiit  worth  $40  in  silver  to 
the  ton;  makini^ —  » 

The  value  of  a  ton  of  ore ^ |90  00 

He  allows  for  mining  and  sacking $12  00 

Carting  to  the  Colorado  river ' 15  00 

height  thence  to  San  Francisco  .  •... ....  ...• ....  ••.. ....  •m^m  •»... ....      18  00 

45  00 

Leaving  a  profit  per  ton  of  .^..M.  ^. ^— — 45  00 


Tbe  bottoms  and  ravines  famish  oottonwood,  mesqnit,  and  ironwood,  but  not 
in  gnffident  qnantities  to  supply  fuel  for  redaction  works  npon  a  large  scale,  and 
hence  y  as  most  of  the  Colorado  river  oreb  are  such  as  require  a  smelting  process, 
it  will  probably  be  found  most  profitable  to  ship  them  to  San  Francisco.  Lately 
a  price  has  been  offered  in  that  city  for  lead  ores  from  the  Eureka  and  Castle 
Dome  districts  which  is  sufficient  to  warrant  their  shipment  even  at  the  present 
rates  oi^  transportation. 

In  the  Weaver  District,  next  above  the  Castle  Dome  district,  the  silver 
lodee  are  much  of  the  same  character.  Those  of  copper  are  quite  promising. 
Of  these  the  Colorado  has  a  fair  reputation.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Herman 
Ehrenberg,  a  good  authority : 

This  mine  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorado  river,  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
nine  miles  south  of  La  Paz,  and  about  eigfht  miles  east  from  the  river.  The  oatcroppings 
mn  very  heavy,  und  may  be  traced  for  a  mile  by  bands  or  isolated  outbreaks  qf  quartz  mat- 
ter stained  with  carbonates,  intermixed  with  copper-glance.  Tbe  Colorado  appears  more  like 
a  mighty  interstratified  deposit  of  gneiss  and  metamorphic  slates  in  which  it  occars,  forced 
to  the  surface  by  an  emptive  mass  of  rock  that  breaks  forth  west  of  the  croppings.  Future 
developments  may  prove  this  appearance  to  be  deceptive,  and  that  at  a  ereator  depth  the  vein 
will  have  a  greater  dip,  becoming  more  vertical,  and,  in  place  of  followmg  the  stratification, 
bleak  through  them  like  a  true  fissure  vein.  It  is  immaterial,  however,  to  which  class  of 
mineral  deposits  the  Colorado  belongs.  If  an  interstratified  deposit,  or  nearly  horizontal  vein, 
its  great  extent  and  width  on  the  surface  and  the  rich  ores  it  contuns  speak  extremely  favor- 
able for  its  becoming  a  lasting  and  extremely  valuable  mineral  deposit.  Many  a  great  copper 
deposit,  like  those  of  Talhua  and  Mansfield,  which  have  been  worked  for  centuries,  with 
immense  success,  are  of  a  similar  description,  differing,  perhaps,  in  the  formation  which 
encloses  them  being  younger  and  less  disturbed  by  eruptive  forces.  Tho  ore  already  taken 
out  may  be  dividea  into  three  qualities — the  first  shoula  yield  from  40  to  70  per  cent,  in  cop- 
per, carrying  with  it  a  large  quantity  of  silver;  the  next  grade  will  give  from  30  to  56  per 
in  copper  alone ;  the  thinl  grade  contains  free  gold  rouging  from  (30  to'^lOO  per  ton. 


A  shipment  of  the  Colorado  ore  was  made  to  Richardson  &  Company,  Swansea. 
Their  return,  dated  January  17,  1867,  ffivcs  a  yield  of  30f  per  cent,  in  copper, 
with  68  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  They  say  they  are  ready  to  pay  <£50  ster- 
ling per  ton  for  such  ore. 

The  next  district  is  that  about  the  town  of  La  Paz,  and  hears  the  same  name. 
It  was  first  explored  in  the  Colorado  gold  excitement  of  1862,  and,  indeed,  little 
was  known  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Colorado  valley  until  that  year.  Mi*. 
A-  McKey,  member  of  the  territorial  legislature  from  La  Paz,  has  furnished  tho 
annexed  account  of  the  discovery  of  tho  placers  which  caused  the  upbuilding  of 
La  Paz,  now  a  place  of  considerable  impoilance,  and  a  favorite  shipping  point 
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f(Dr  goods  for  Centml  Arizona ;  Prescott,  the  capital  of  the  Temtoiy,  being  at  a 
dibtance  of  less  tlian  200  miles  in  the  interior,  and  Wickenbai]g  at  a  distance  of 
but  a  little »moro  than  100,  over  remarkably  good  roads: 

Cnptain  Paulino  Weaver,  and  others,  in  the  month  of  January,  1862,  were  trappings  on 
the  Colorado  river,  and  at  times  would  stray  off  into  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
pecting for  ^old.  They  had  discovered  what  was  then  named  and  is  still  called  **  El  Arollo 
do  la  Tenuja,"  which  is  about  two  miles  north  from  £1  Campo  Ferr^  and  about  seven 
miles  east  from  La  Paz.  In  this  gulch  they  had  discovered  gold  in  small  quantities,  and 
had  taken  two  or  three  dollars*  worth  out,  which  Captain  Weaver  kept  in  a  goose-quill. 

Soon  after  this  discovery  Weaver  visited  Fort  Yuma  and  exhibited  what  gold  be  had. 
This  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  commodity  so  much  sought  for  in  this  country  convinced 
others  that  gold  might  bo  found  in  quantities  by  hunting  for  it.  Don  Jos6  M.  Bedondo 
having  hi'ard  of  the  discovery,  at  once  set  out  to  visit  the  newly  found  "El  Dorado  "  in  com- 
pany with  several  others.  *Ue  arrived  a  few  days  afterward  at  the  camp  of  Captain  Weftver, 
who  pointed  out  to  him  and  his  party  the  particular  gulch  from  which  he  had  taken  the  gold. 
After  a  short  examination  of  this  place  the  party  set  out  in  different  directions  to  discover,  if 
possible,  something  which  woula  pay  to  work,  and  the  extent  of  the  placers.  Within  leas 
than  a  mile  from  Weaver's  camp,  south,  Redondo  fbok  a  pan  of  dirt  to  prospect,  and  wbsn 
he  had  dry-washed  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  himself  and  the  party  with  him,  he  found  that 
]ie  had  one  ''chispa''  which  weighed  two  ounces  and  one  dollar,  besides  other  small  pieces. 
Others  of  his  party  found  good  prospects,  but  none  of  tho  company  had  come  for  anything 
more  than  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  reported  glad  tidings,  and  therefore  were 
not  prepared  to  remain  and  work  for  want  of  the  necessary  provisions  and  tools,  but  were 
compelled  to  return  to  La  Laguna,  a  settlement  some  twenty  miles  above  Fort  Yuma,  on 
the  Arizona  side  of  the  Colorado.  After  their  arrival  at  La  Laguna,  and  repiM't  of  what 
tlioy  had  discovered,  a  party  of  40  persons  prepared  to  visit  the  new  mines.  After  their 
ai rival  in  the  placers,  aoout  the  middle  of  February,  1862,  discoveries  were  made  almost 
daily,  until  it  was  known  that  every  gulch  and  ravine  for  twenty  miles  east  and  south  was 
rich  with  gold.  Ferrd  Camp,  Campo  en  Medio,  American  Camp,  Los  ChoUos,  La  Plomosa, 
and  many  other  smaller  places,  all  had  their  rich  diggings,  but  the  discovery  made  by  Juan 
Ferr^  of  the  Forrd  gulch,  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable  of  any.  Very  soon  the 
knowledge  of  these  discoveries  spread  to  Sonera  and  California,  and  people  began  to  pour  in 
from  all  points,  and  continued  to  come  until  they  probably  numbered  fifteen  hundred.  Tliis 
population  was  maintained  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  until  the  spring  of  1864,  when  the 
apparent  exhaustion  of  the  placers  and  the  extreme  high  prices  for  provisions  caused  large 
iiumbers  to  leave.  Tho  discovery  of  tho  Weaver  and  Walker's  diggings,  in  the  year  1863, 
drew  away  many  of  the  miners  from  these  placers. 

Of  the  yield  of  these  placers,  anyihing  like  an  approximation  to  the  aveiige  daily  amount 
of  what  was  taken  out  per  man  would  only  be  guess-work.  Hundreds  of  dollam  per  day  to 
the  man  was  common,  and  now  and  again  a  thousand  or  more  per  day.  Don  Juan  Ferri 
took  one  nugget  from  h[s  claim  which  weighed  47  ounces  and  six  dollars.  Another  party  found 
a  **  chispa  "  weighing  27  ounces,  and  another  one  of  26  ounces.  Many  others  found  pieces 
of  fiom  one  or  two  ounces  up  to  20,  and  yet  it  is  contended  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
larger  nuggets  were  never  snown  for  fear  of  some  evil  spirits,  who  infested  the  mines  at  ibo 
time.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  most  conversant  with  the  first  working  of  these  placers  that 
much  the  greater  proportion  of  the  gold  taken  out  was  in  nuggets  weighing  from  one  dolUr 
up  to  the  size  of  the  ''  chispas  "  above  named.  I  have  oflen  heard  it  said  of  those  days  that 
**  not  oven  a  Papago  Indian  would  work  for  less  than  (10  per  day." 

As  has  been  seen  from  the  above,  the  gold  was  large,  and  generally  clear  of  foreign  sub- 
stances. The  largest  piece  (above  mentioned)  did  not  contain  an  apparent  atom  of  quarts 
or  any  other  base  matter.  The  gold  from  the  different  camps  varied  a  trifle  in  its  worth  at 
the  mint  in  San  Francisco,  and  brought  from  $17  50  to  (19  50  per  ounce.  But  all  that 
was  sold  or  taken  here  went  for  from  |16  to  (17  per  ounce.  Since  the  year  1864  until 
the  present,  there  havo  been  at  various  times  many  men  at  work  in  these  placers,  number- 
ing in  the  winter  months  hundreds,  but  in  the  summer  months  not  exceeding  75  or  100; 
and  all  seem  to  do  sufficiently  well  not  to  be  willing  to  work  for  the  wages  of  the  country, 
which  are  and  have  been  foi  some  time  from  $30  to  |65  per  month  and  found.  No  inoonsid- 
orable  amount  of  gold  comes  in  from  these  placers  now  weekly,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  I 
saw,  myself,  a  nugget  which  weighed  $40,  clear  and  pure  from  any  foreign  substance. 

Some  parties  have  lately  come  into  these  diggings  with  what  is  called  concentrators  or  dry 
washers,  which  they  have  been  working  for  a  few  weeks,  and  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Fiukler  (an  owner  ot'  one  of  these  machines)  he  told  me  that  he  could  make  $20  per  day  where 
he  was  at  work,  and  pay  three  dollars  per  day  for  his  hands,  and  that  he  only  required  four 
to  work  tho  machine.  Should  these  machines  prove  a  success  these  placers  will  soon  be 
peopled  again  with  industrious,  prosperous  miners.  Of  the  total  amount  of  gold  taken  fnm 
these  mines,  I  am  as  much  at  a  loss  to  say  what  it  has  been  as  I  was  to  name  the  avenfo 
daily  wages  of  the  first  years,  and  as  I  might  greatly  differ  from  those  who  were  amone  tke 
first  ill  these  mines,  I  do  not  feel  Justified  in  setting  up  an  opinion  as  against  them;  I  sw* 
therefore,  give  the  substance  of  the  several  opinions  which  I  have  obtained  from  those  wha 
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were  tlie  pioneers  of  these  placers.  I  have  failed  to  find  any  one  of  them  whos^  opinion  i9 
that  lose  than  $1,000,000  were  taken  from  these  diggings  within  the  first  year,  and  in  all 
probability  as  much  was  taken  out  within  the  following  years. 

As  might  be  sapposed,  the  richness  of  these  placers  suggested  the  existence  of 
yalnable  quartz  lodes  in  the  vicinity,  and  prospecting  began  in -1863.  The 
result  was  the  location  of  a  number  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  veins  within  an 
a!*ea  of  30  miles  about  La  Paz.  Of  these  several  have  been  opened,  and  the 
ores  well  testedi 

Cgnstai?tia  MnrE. — A  gold  mine  12  milefl  east  of  La  Paz  has  a  shaft  of 
75  feet,  and  some  20 'tons  of  the  ore  worked  by  arrastras  yielded  830  to  $50  per 
ton.  The  vein  is  five  feet  wide  in  a  granite  formation  and  regular.  The  Las 
Posas  is  a  similar  vein. 

Conquest  Mine. — ^This  is  a  gold  mine,  otherwise  known  as  the  Ravena  mine. 
It  is  situated  east  of  La  Paz,  some  six  miles,  and  has  been  well  prospected.  A 
number  of  shafts  and  tunnels  have  been  opened,  and  the  vein  is  found  to  be  well 
defined  and  promising.  The  width  is  from  3  to  20  feet.  Some  silver  is  found 
in  the  ore  which  is  fr-ee  from  sulphurets.  Gangs  of  men  are  now  employed,  as 
they  have  l>een  for  several  years,  in  preparing  tms  mine  for  working  upon  a  lai'ge 
scale,  and  its  owner,  Mr.  Kavena,  is  confident  that  he  has  a  valuable  property. 
He  has  already,  it  is  said,  been  offered  $100,000. 

Crcc  Mine. — This  lode  is  also  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  with  a  mixture  of 
galena  in  the  ore.     A  shaft  50  feet  deep  has  been  sunk. 

PiCACHQ  Mine. — At  a  point  some  30  miles  east  from  La  Paz,  on  the  road  to 
Wickenburg,  a  number  of  silver-bearing  lodes  were  opened  in  1863  and  1864. 
Much  work  was  done  upon  the  Picacho,  and  about  300  tons  of  ore  were  extracted 
from  the  shafts  and  tunnels,  which  amounted  to  some  600  feet  in  extent.  For 
some  cause  or  other  the  ore  was  not  worked.  The  ore  is  of  argentiferous  galena, 
and  the  vein  shows  a  width  of  about  three  feet  five  inches. 

Peach  Bloom  Mine. — A  shaft  of  80  feet  has  been  sunk  upon  the  lode  which 
adjoins  the  Picacho,  and  is  of  a  similar  class. 

The  HcjGHES,  the  American  PiONEEE,the  ScoTTY,and  the  Salazan  silver 
lodes  in  the  same  vicinity  are  generally  of  the  same  class,  but  for  various  reasons 
have  not  yet  been  much  worked.  Good  pay  ore  in  carbonates  and  chlorides  has 
been  taken  from  the  latter,  but  no  permanent  vein  yet  found. 

The  Apache  Chief  copper  lode,  near  the  foregoing,  is  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble in  Arizona,  and  at  one  time  attracted  considerable  attention  in  San  Francisco. 
The  ore  is  found  in  deposits  rather  than  in  a  regular  vein,  but  the  location  is 
too  far  from  navigation  to  make  mining  profitable  at  present.  The  country 
about  La  Paz  is  barren  of  wood  saving  mesquit  and  ironwood  in  the  gulches 
and  ravines,  and  water  is  not  abundant,  although  it  might  possibly  be  had  at 
any  point  between  La  Paz  and  Wickenbiirg  by  sinking  artesian  wells.  A  com- 
pany holding  a  charter  for  a  to^  road  to  Wickenburg  and  Prescott  have  proposed 
to  sink  several  such,  but  have  as  yet  taken  no  action. 

Ascending  the  Colorado  towards  Williams  Fork,  the  mountains,  nearly  all 
show  signs  of  metal-bearing.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  extensive  group  of 
copper  veins  yet  discoverea  is  in  the  Harcuvar  chain  of  mountains,  at  a  distance 
of  35  miles  east  of  the  river,  and  55  miles  northeast  of  I^a  Paz,  and  a  little  north 
of  the  La  Pa^  and  Wickenburg  road,  before  referred  to. 

Herman  Ehrenberg,  who  was  among  the  first  to  examine  the  lodes  upon  the 
Colorado,  as  he  was  those  in  southern  Arizona,  and  who  was  noted  for  his 
cautious  language,  made  a  lengthy  report  upon  the  llarcuvar  district,  of  which 
the  annexed  is  a  synopsis : 

The  group  embraces  18  lodes,  making  an  aggregate  of  51,200  lineal  feet. 
Shafts  have  been  sunk  which  demonstrate  that  they  aro^ot  only  largo  but  per- 
manent veins.  The  rocks  of  the  country  ai-e  gi*anite  gneiss,  fraotm*ed  at  right 
angles  to  the  plain  or  arrangement  of  stratification.     The  fissures  arc  nearly  per- 
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pcndicalar,  and  vary  in  width  fh>m  5  to  15  feet.  The  vein  mass  consists  of 
calcareons  spar,  tinctured  green  by  the  mixture  of  talc  in  small  quantities  It  is 
distinctly  separated  from  tlio  connecting  rock  by  a  narrow  selvage  of  a  fermginoas 
substance,  colored  by  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.  The  sheets  of  ore  are  compact 
and  continuous,  the  mass  of  the  gangue  being  found  near  one  of  the  walls,  both 
of  the  true  walls  of  the  different  cuts  having  l^n  reached  in  only  a  few  instances. 
The  several  cuts  show  the  same  general  bold  iron-stained  croppings,  the  same 
broad  fissures,  the  same  surface  ores,  similar  dip,  and  nearly  pamliel  bearing  or 
strike. 

On  the  OimNiKOHAM  lode  the  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  107  feet. 
The  metallic  part  of  this  vein  varies  in  width  from  four  to  six  feet,  the  width 
gradually  increasing  with  the  depth.  The  ore  in  sinking  assumes  an  undecom- 
posed  and  characteristic  appearance,  L  o.  sulphurets  and  'pyrites.  The  vein  bas 
a  dip  of  nearly  80°  north-noitheast,  bearing  or  striking  northwest,  and  is  sin- 
gularly regular,  being  traceable  a  lon^  distance  on  the  surface. 

The  QuA-SHA-QUA-MAH,  another  ot  the  leads  embraced  in  the  group,  has  been 
sunk  upon  to  the  depth  of  48  feet;  it  is  a  much  larger  vein  than  the  Cunning- 
ham and  has  yielded  some  good  ore.  All  the  other  leads  have  been  opened  by 
small  shafts  or  cuts,  and  nearly  all  show  the  same  bold  croppings,  similar  dip 
and  strike,  and  the  same  fifeneral  character  of  ores.  It  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  moBt  promidng  gronps  of  copper  mineB  in  Arizona.  As^rted  ores  Lkca 
from  these  leads  have  been  shipped  to  Swansea,  and  worked  37^  }>er  cent. 
Assays  made  range  from  30  to  70  per  cent.  These  high-grade  ores  can  be  eaaly 
mined. 

Williams  Fork. — Some  70  miles  north  of  La  Paz,  Williams  Fork,  or,  as  it 
was  originally  named,  ''Bill  Williams  Fork,"  after  a  well  known  trapper  and 
explorer,  enters  the  Colorado  from  the  east.  It  is  the  first  tributary  worthy  of 
note  north  of  the  Gila,  and  has  its  rise  in  the  mountain  ranges  between  Wick- 
enburg  and  Prescott ;  the  streams  known  as  Kirkland  creek  and  Date  creek 
being  its  head- waters. 

The  Williams  Fork  district  is  now  the  best  known  copper  region  in  Arizona. 
The  countr}'  for  a  number  of  miles  on  each  side  of  the  creek  abounds  in  scattered 
croppings  and  masses  or  bunches  of  copper  ore.  It  is  contended  by  some  that 
there  are  several  clearly  defined  copper  lodes.  A  recent  writer  thus  refers  to 
their  characteristics : 

Tbe  containing  rock  is  of  trapean  cbaracter,  and  geologically  speaking,  comparatiYolj 
recent,  probably  belonging  to  tbe  early  tertiary  or  eocene  era.  These  copper  veins  are,  from 
tbe  present  state  of  knowledge  and  observaLon,  supposed  to  be  composed  entirely  of  iissme 
veins,  or  infiltrated  deposits  from  tho  general  impregnation  of  the  containing  rock,  their 
materials  having  made  their  way  by  platonlc  forces  Oirough  the  trapean  rocks,  and  tbe'jt 
accompanying  formations.  The  theory  of  tbe  formation  of  this  district  is  agiunst  a  syndLaai 
platonic  base,  unlike  the  California  middle  copper  belt,  because  the  whole  of  the  contaisiug 
rock  is  the  same.  Its  geognostic  posirtion,  however,  is,  as  far  as  authoritative  geoic^  b 
concerned,  sufficiently  true  of  a  real  vein  formation.  But  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  tbe 
value  of  the  copper  deposits  of  that  district  is  that  they  are  massive,  solid,  and  nMniUur,  so 
far  OS  developed,  whilst  in  tho  deposits  the  least  infiltration  is  impregnated  with  carbonatea. 
Tbe  outside  gossan  is  usually  of  specular  or  majs^netic  iron,  which  is  invariably  found  adjacent 
on  the  surface.    Such  is  the  character  of  the  richest  copper  Klines  the  world  over. 

The  Planet  Company  was  organized  in  California  in  1864;  the  company  owns 
five  claims  as  follows :  Planet,  2,-700  feet;  Ashley,  2,100  feet  j  Wash,  2,100  feet; 
Sentinel,  2,100  feet;  and  Mountain  Chief,  1,800  feet.  To  this  time  no  work  has 
been  done  upon  the  Sentinel  and  Mountain  Chief  more  than  that  required  by  the 
'.laws  of  the  district',  in  oixler  to  hold  them.  The  Ashley  claim  has  been  so  £tf 
developed  as  to  show  evidences  of  a  ledge  of  copper  ore  about  600  feet  in  length. 
Several  cuts  have  been  made  developing  indications  of  an  average  thickness  in 
tho  ledge  of  about  10  feet.  The  character  of  the  ore  is  malachite,  assay  30  per 
cent,  copper.    Only  about  25  tons  have  been  mined  from  this  claim.    The  Wash 
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claim  is  the  wasli  separating  the  Ashley  and  Planet  claims.  The  Planet  claim 
has  been  worked  since  the  spring  of  1865,  and  aboat  800  tons  of  ore  havo  been 
taken  out  The  ore  is  of  gray  and  red  oxide,  average  assay  40  per  cent.  It 
has  been  sold  in  San  Francisco  at  an  average  of  $100  per  ton. 

The  mines  are  located  12  miles  from  the  Colorado,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Williams  Fork.  The  cost  of  transporting  ore  to  San  Francisco  was  at 
first  $60  per  ton.  It  is  now  S28  per  ton,  and  will  probably  soon  bo  but  $18  or 
$20.  If  the  company  could  erect  a  warehouse  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Colorado, 
and  store  the  ore  thero  until  a  cargo  for  a  large  vessel  accumulated,  it  could  bo 
shipped  from  the  mines  to  Boston  or  Swansea,  at  a  total  cost  of  not  more  than 
$25  per  ton.  Then  30  per  cent,  ore,  of  which  there  is  a  quantity  in  both  the 
Ashley  and  Planet  claims,  could  be  profitably  worked.  Several  other  companies 
are  engaged  in  working  copper  lodes  at  Williams  Fork.  Mr.  Thompson,  a 
practical  and  enterprising  miner,  superinteiident  of  the  Great  Central  Company, 
has  erected  furnaces  for  smelting  the  ore  taken  from  the  Eliza  mine,  and  although 
he  has  had  many  obstacles  to  contend  with,  his  experiment  has  not  proved 
altogether  unsuccessful.  The  Eliza  is  but  1,000  feet  distant  from  the  I'lanet 
It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  upon  the  same  vein,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated. According  to  a  late. report  the  company  have  two  small  furnaces  run- 
ning, turning  out  copper  from  91  to  96  per  cent,  fine,  which  is  being  shipped  to 
San  Francisco.  A  large  lot  of  this  copper  has  been  sold  for  15  cents  per  pound, 
$300  per  ton.  Tho  cost  of  delivering  such  copper  is  but  a  little  over  $100  per 
ton. 

The  ores  of  this  mine  are  oxides  and  carbonates,  very  little  or  no  iron  or  sulphur 
being  present ;  hence  the  company  is  able  to  turn  out  at  one  smelting  a  very 
good  article  of  cbpper.  Some  of  this  copper  has  been  used  by  the  brass  foundries 
of  San  Francisco,  who  have  pronounced  it  a  very  fair  article  for  many  commer- 
cial purposes,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  furnace.  Within  less  than  two  months 
they  will  havo  a  larger  furnace  in  operation,  which  they  think  will  be  able  to 
turn  out  from  three  to  five  tons  of  copper  per  day. 

The  company  own  two  parallel  ledges  of  S,000  feet  each.  Only  one  ledge 
has  as  yet  been  developed  to  any  considerable  extent.  Upon  this  an  incline  has 
been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  at  which  point  there  are  some  indications  of 
Bulphurets  coming  in.  At  the  depth  of  about  50  feet  drifts  have  been  run  each 
way  from  the  shaft  about  100  feet,  all  the  way  in  good  ore;  vein  varying  from  five 
to  seven  feet  thick.  The  shaft  is  also  connected  with  the  surface  by  a  tunnel, 
through  which  the  ore  will  be  taken  out.  The  outcrop  of  the  vein  has  been 
Stripped  quite  a  distance,  developing  good  ore  aU  the  way.  The  superintendent 
estimates  that  he  has  5,000  tons  of  ore  opened  to  sight,  which  will  average 
a  yield  of  25  per  cent.    He  has  lately  taken  out  some  ore  yielding  74  per  cent. 

Mineral  Hill,  a  locality  near  the  Planet  mine,  has  several  of  these  so-called 
lodes,  supposed  to  be  valuable.  The  Springfield  Company  are  now  taking  ore 
from  the  Orion ;  a  furnace  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Knowles.  At  Empire  Flat, 
10  miles  south  of  Williams  Fork,  and  three  miles  from  tho  steamboat  landing  on 
the  Colorado,  the  Challenge  mine  has  been  worked  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
about  500  tons  of  fair  shipping  mineral  secured.  The  Kangaroo,  the  Bridal, 
and  other  copper  veins  promise  well,  and  ore  lately  worked  by  an  arrastra  from 
a  gold  lode  in  this  vicinity  gave*a  return  of  $85  to  the  ton. 

From  Williams  Fork  to  Fort  Mohave,  by  the  Colorado,  is  a  distance  of  about 
70  miles.  Just  about  the  fort,  which  was  established  long  prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Territory,  there  axe  no  lodes,  but  in  the  mountain  ranges  east,  and 
north  and  east  of  Hardyville,  a  town  nine  miles  higher  up  the  river,  are  some 
districts  already  noted  for  their  gold  and  silver  mines. 

The  San  Francisco  District  is  situated  some  12  miles  from  Hardyville, 
in  a  northeasterly  direction.    A  stream  called  Silver  creek  runs  through  the  dis- 
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trict  from  north  to  south.     The  features  of  the  district,  which  is  some  20  miles 
long  and  10  miles  wide,  are  thus  given  by  a  recent  writer: 

The  bold  ontcrop  of  quartz  lodes  stretching  from  east  to  west  may  bo  seen  for  a  Xon^  dis- 
tance. Conspicuous  among  these  ledges  is  the  Moss  lode  on  the  north,  the  Skinner  and  Par- 
eons  on  the  south.  The  aspect  of  these  ledges  is  singularly  wild  and  rugged,  deviating 
seldom  more  than  4^  or  5^  from  the  east  and  west  magnetic  equators.  There  is  another  set 
of  lodes  much  less  numerous  than  the  first,  whose  general  direction  is  northwp«t  and  soath- 
east,  or  moro  exactly  north  20^  west.  These  lodes,  if  prolonged,  must  obviously  intersect 
some  of  the  east  and  west  lodes.  .  They  differ  not  only  in  their  course  and  dii'ection,  bat  ia 
their  mineralogical  construction.  The  first  class,  the  east  and  west,  are  quartz  lodes,  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  feldspar  and  flourspar  as  the  associate  minerals.  The  second  set  oi 
lodes  may  be  called  calcareous,  being  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  magnesian  carbonate  of 
hme,  or  dolomite.  In  some  instances  these  have  quartz  linings  and  polished  walls.  The 
Virginia,  Olive  Oatman,  and  Buffalo  are  conspicuous  examples  of  the  calcareous  lodes.  A 
third  class  of  lodi^  is  observed  in  the  San  Francisco  district,  whose  direction  is  northeast 
and  southwest.  This  class  is  very  small,  not  inoluding  more  than  three  or  four,  named 
the  Pride  of  Mexico,  Trimuverate,  Wright,  and  Morning  Star.  In  general  the  lodes  in  the  8aa 
Francisco  district  are  remarkably  vertical,  rarely  deviating  more  than  30°  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  their  outcroppings  are  commonly  very  strong  and  well  marked,  forming  in  case 
of  the  upper  lodes  conspicuous  features  in  the  topography  of  the  country. 

The  rooks  of  this  district  are  exclusively  porphyntic  or  volcanic.  The  porphyry  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  the  feldspathic  variety.  The  crystals  of  feldspar  are  implanted  in  a 
violot-colored  mass,  yielding,  like  most  of  the  porphyries  at  Virginia  City,  at  Esmeralda, 
Bodic,  and  in  tho  Mojave  desert,  to  atmoFpheric  influences,  crumbling  into  incoherent  masses, 
or  breaking  away  into  acute  and  fantastic  clifts.  The  gigantic  quartz  lodes,  known  as  the 
Moss  and  the  Skinner,  contain  imbedded  in  their  mass,  especially  at  their  surface,  frajnnents 
of  scoriacoous  lavas,  and  present  in  general  a  burned  and  roasted  appearance.  On  the 
Organ  canon  of  the  Mojave  there  are  extinct  cones  of  volcanoes,  whose  streams  of  lava  may 
be  traced  for  eight  or  ten  miles,  standing  with  vertical  basaltic  walls  100  or  200  feet  above 
the  plain,  capped  with  scoria,  whose  surface  still  speaks  of  the  sluggish  uature  of  the  once 
molten  mass. 

Tlie  attention  of  tho  mineralogical  observer  is  arref  ted  by  the  similarity  of  the  lodes  in  this 
region  as  compared  with  those  of  other  districts,  by  the  general  absence  of  metallic  sol- 
phurets,  and  the  carious  or  porous  character  so  common  in  the  outcroppings  of  quartz  in 
most  auriferous  regions,  and  not  unlike  those  seen  in  some  portions  of  Nevada.  This  char- 
acter of  outcroppings  of  the  quartz  lodes  in  the  San  Francisco  district  is  common  to  most 
outcroppings  in  the  porphyritic  or  plutonic  rocks  of  other  mining  districts  in  Arizona,  as  in 
the  districts  of  El  Dorado  canon  and  the  Waoba  Tuma. 

Of  the  contents  of  the  lodes  the  same  writer  has  the  following : 

The  Moss,  Skinner,  and  in  general  the  larger  lodes  of  the  district,  are  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  an  abundance  of  white  feldspar,  forming  sometimes  the  mass  of  the  vein ;  the 
quartz  existing  then  as  a  subordinate  vein  in  the  feldsparic  and  porphyritic  gangue.  The 
mineral  most  characteristic  of  the  east  and  west  lodes  in  the  San  Francisco  district,  next  to 
the  quartz  and  feldspar,  which  form  the  great  mass  of  the  lodes,  is  flourspar,  a  miueral  fre- 
quently seen  elsewhere  in  the  world  as  an  associate  in  silver-bearing  lodes — as,  for  example, 
in  Frieburg  in  Saxony — ^but  which  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  country  in  a  similar  asso- 
ciation. 

This  mineral  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Skinner  lode,  the  Dayton,  the  Knickerboeker, 
and  the  Quackenbush,  and  has  been  observed  in  the  Moss  and*  several  others.    It  is  asso- 
ciated in  them  with  free  gold,  horn  silver  sometimes  in  dodecahedra  crystals  and  iron  gossary. 
The  outcroppings  of  the  Moss  lode  form  a  most  conspicuous  feature  in  die  landscape,  seeii 
standing  up  in  bold  crests  from  a  long  distance.    This  lode  stretches  in  a  continnons  line  for 
more  than  a  mile,  and  Is  claimed  for  double  that  distance.    It  is  distant  north  of  Silver  creek 
about  two  miles ;  its  course  is  about  west  5<^  north,  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  liver, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  five  miles.    On  the  suWace  the  outcrop  shsws  a  width  er 
about  50  feet,  rising  to  the  height  of  from  50  to  100  feet  above  the  arroya,  sinking  at  iatervala 
to  the  surface;  its  height  above  the  Colorado  river  is  about  1,500  feet    It  has  a  southerly 
dip  of  14^  to  SO^  away  from  the  vertical.    The  vein  notorial  is  composed  of  whitish  compact 
feldspar  and  quartz  porphyry,  intersected  by  veins  of  dense  red,  often  marbled  quartz,  ricli 
in  free  gold.    Included  in  this  vast  mass  are  numerous  sets  of  feldspar,  hornstone,  and 
qnartz  veins,  also  masses  of  gray  porphyry,  tufaceous  and  vesicular  lava. 

The  hanging  wall  of  the  Moss  lode  is  an  ash-gray,  feld^athic  porphyry,  often  intersected 
by  thread-veins  of  quartz  and  hornstone,  barren  of  metallic  sulpaurets,  showing  at  the  siir« 
face  no  clay  wall,  or  fluccan,  separating  it  from  the  vein.  The  absence  of  this  character  of 
permanent  and  well-defined  lodes  at  tue  surface  of  the  Moss  ledge  is  in  analogy  with  tbe 
character  of  many  veins  in  Nevada,  which,  however,  at  a  moderate  depth  acquire  this 
feature,  as  the  Allen  shaft  shows  to  be  the  fact  for  the  south  or  hanging  wall  of  the  Ui 
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lode.    The  entire  outcrop  of  this  lode  has  a  bumt-np,  dried  and  hardened  aspect^  but  is 
proven  to  be  quite  supei  ficial  bj  very  moderate  explorations. 

The  bullion  obtained  from  this  vein  contains  silver  enough  to  give  it  a  pale,  yellow  color; 
the  gold  appears  in  beautiful  polished  scales,  the  flat  surface  often  embossed  with  crystalline 
lines.  The  precious  metal  is  sometimen  imbedded  in  a  compact  red  jaspery  quartz,  presenting, 
when  cut  and  polished,  beautiful  graphic  goldstone.  This  rich  goid-oearingmass  of  ferrugi- 
nous quartz  form  the  outcrop  of  this  gigantic  vein  only  at  isolated  points.  These  physical 
ftratnrea  bear  great  resemblance  to  that  portion  of  the  Comslock  vein,  which  is  still  seen  at 
Gold  Hill,  south  of  Virginia  City»  where  similar  rich  deposits  of  low-grade  gold  were  formed 
in  the  quartz  outcrop,  giving  name  to  the  town  which  has  since  sprung  into  such  wonderful 
activity  as  the  result  oi  the  dovelopment  of  the  mines  which  have  opened  upon  this  remark- 
able silver  vein.  Assays  of  samples  of  the  Moss  vein  show  a  value  varying  from  $170  to 
several  thousand  dollars  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Of  tho  other  lodes  in  this  district,  the 
8kinner,  on  the  south  sicte  of  Silver  creek,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  and,  like  the 
Mosa,  show  bold  outline  of  outcrop.  This  lode  shows  dnipy  quartz,  both  compact  and 
cellular,  and  ferruginous  with  numerous  cavities,  out  of  which  flourspar  has  been  decom- 
posed. Small  traces  of  sulphide  are  seen  at  the  surface,  which  is  stained  by  black  oxide  of 
maffanese,  making  portions  of  the  outcrop  ouite  black.  This  vein  varies  from  50  to  150  feet 
^n  thickness.  Its  walls  are  ash-colored,  felospathic  porphyry,  in  places  beautifully  polished 
on  the  line  of  dip  70°  north.  The  vein  appears  to  be  without  a  lining  of  clay,  but  like  that 
which  is  so  commonly  seen  in  the  outcrops  of  Nevada,  that  it  is  no  proof  of  the  absence  of 
this  important  characteristic  of  a  true  vein  at  a  moderate  depth,  assays  of  ores  from  this 
vein  prove  the  prei*ence  of  silver  to  the  respective  values  of  (i5,  $74,  and  |83  to  the  ton  of 
2,000  pounds.  The  Parsons,  Husst,  and  Leland  are  other  gigantic  lodes,  south  of  the 
Skinner.  The  smaller  lodes  of  this  district  seem  to  promise  quicker  returns  for  a  less  expendi- 
mre  of  money,  such  as  the  Caledonia  and  Dayton,  a  few  hundred  feet  south  of  the  Moss 
lode,  and  the  Quackenbush  and  Knickerbocker,  some  distance  south  of  the  Skinner  and 
Parsons.  Those  veins  are  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  well  defined,  and  showing  at 
the  surface  all  the  characters  of  true  metallifeirous  veins.  Samples  from  these  outcrops 
yielded  in  a  mill  from  $40  to  |250  per  ton. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Davis,  of  Hardyville,  has  famished  some  notes  descriptive  of  the 
Moss,  Parsons,  and  several  other  lodes  in  the  San  Francisco  district,  which  are 
given  with  a  slight  condensation : 

The  Moss  Lode  was  among  the  first  discovered  in  this  district,  and  is  perhaps 
the  hest  known.  Tho  vein  is  well  defined  for  a  distOiQce  of  two  miles.  The 
rock  is  dai'k  colored  and  iron  stained,  the  country  rock  is  porphyry,  tho  hanging 
wall  smooth  and  hard.  Some  remarkable  specimens  of  gold  ore  have  been 
taken  from  this  lode.  In  blasting,  in  some  instances,  pieces  have  been  torn  out 
yellow  with  gold,  and  the  face  of  the  lode  Las  shown  streaks  of  the  precious 
metal.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  owners  have  held  their  claims  as  high  as 
$300  per  foot.  The  gold  is  of  a  bright  color,  and  usually  found  in  layers  as 
thin  as  paper,  which  makes  it  more  snowy  than  abundant ;  the  lode,  however, 
promises  well.  There  are  several  shafts,  and  recently  a  tunnel  300  feet  in  length 
lias  pierced  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  150  feet,  where  the  vein  is  wide,  and  consid- 
erable gold  was  found,  but  fine  and  scattered.  The  tunnel  enters  tho  vein  at 
riglit  angles,  and  after  reaching  it  follows  it  west  for  300  feet,  whero  a  shaft 
descends  from  the  suiiace.  All  tho  rock  taken  out  bears  gold,  and  the  vein, 
from  a  width  of  five  feet  at  the  surface,  increases  at  the  greatest  depth  reached. 

A  10-stamp  mill  was  erected  at  Hardyville  a  few  months  since,  and  about  250 
tons  of  the  ore  have  been  worked,  but  the  result  is  not  announced.  Tho  cost 
of  mining  is  $5  per  ton ;  of  hauling  to  the  mill  the  same. 

The  Parsons  Lode, — This  lode  runs  cast  and  WTst,  and  can  bo  traced  by  neat 
wall  of  croppings  for  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  Tho  vein  rock  is 
chiefly  a  gray  quartz,  accompanied  by  flourspar.  The  country  rock  is  blue  and 
binls-eye  iwrph^ny.  Tho  lode  is  fi-ora  5  to  12  feet  in  width.  There  are  several 
claims  upon  it,  those  best  known  being  the  Southern  Cross  and  Queen  of  tho 
Pacific.     Upon  tho  latter  a  tunnel  of  210  feet  in  length,  along  the  lode,  has 

been  cut. 

Crossing,  or  rather  running  into,  the  Parsons  lode  at  nearly  right  angles  is  a 
lode  known  as  the  Michigan.     The  vein  is  about  threo  feet  thick,  and  a  few  tons 
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of  the  sorfaco  oro  worked  in  an  arrastra  gave  a  yield  of  $70  to  the  ton  in  gold; 
the  tailings  since  worked  yielded  $80  to  the  ton  in  ailver. 

What  is  now  known  as  the  Southern  Gross,  or  Hardy  mine,  is  a  locatioB  of 
1,800  feet  on  the  Parsons  lode  and  of  1 ,600  feet  on  the  Michigan  lode.  The  Par- 
sons is  probably  the  mother  lode  of  the  vicinity.  Beginning  at  the  eastem 
.  terminus  of  the  Hardy  location,  at  a  large  wash,  the  lode  takes  its  course  west 
over  an  emineucc,  say  400  feet  higher  than  at  the  starting  point,  and  this  in  a 
distance  of  about  1,000  feet.  The  lode  is  favorably  situated  for  tunnelling,  and 
several  tunnels  are  already  well  advanced.  A  shaft  between  the  two  principal 
tunnels  is  now  down  some  80  feet,  following  the  vein ;  it  will  need  to  bo  200 
feet  deep  in  order  to  reach  the  depth  of  the  tunnels.  The  shaft  is  five  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  but  it  does  not  occupy  the  whole  vein.  One  hundred  tons  of  tbe 
oro  taken  during  the  past  summer  from  this  shaft  and  from  other  cuts,  and 
worked  in  the  Moss  mill,  gave  a  return  of  $18  to  the  ton,  while  the  assays  of  tbe 
pulp  from  the  battery  gave  about  $35  to  the  ton.  This  experiment  is  not  con- 
sidered, owing  to  a  want  of  proper  facilities  in  the  mill,  an  accurate  test  of 
what  the  ore  will  produce  under  praper  working.  The  owner  of  the  claim,  llr. 
Hardy,  is  pushing  the  tunnels  and  shafts  forward,  and  is  confident  that  he  Las  a 
good  mine.  He  has  already  expended  $40,000  in  opening  it;  and  will  soon 
erect  a  mill  at  Hardy  ville. 

The  Lcland  Lode,  in  this  district,  runs  east  and  west,  and  is  about  five  feet  in 
width.  The  rock  bears  gold  and  silver,  the  former  predominating.  The  ^old 
is  fine  and  evenly  diffused  through  the  rock.  A  tunnel  150  feet  in  length  strikes 
the  lode  at  the  depth  of  50  feet,  where  the  quartz  is  as  good  as  at  tbe  sorfiaoe. 

The  Mitchell  Lode  runs  east  and  west,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  north ;  has  good 
walls,  and  the  vein  is  from  three  to  six  feet  in  width,  of  quartz  and  fiourspar. 
A  vein  of  quartz  of  a  bluish  color,  varying  in  width  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
feet,  nins  the  whole  traceable  length  of  the  lode,  and  prosp)ect8  well  in  gidd. 
For  my  own  satisfaction  (says  Mr.  Davis)  I  took  fi'om  this  vein  10  pounds  of 
quartz,  a  fair  sample,  and  pulverized  it  in  a  hand  mortar,  when,  washing  it  in  a 
pan,  it  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $150  per  ton  in  gold.  But  little  work  has  been 
performed  upon  the  lode,  owing  to  a  want  of  means  and  to  Indian  troubles. 

The  Sacramento  District. — Next  to  the  San  Francisco,  the  Sacramento 
is  the  best  known  of  the  districts  adjacent  to  Fort  Mohave  and  Hardyville.  It 
is  some  30  miles  northeast  of  the  latter  plaoo,  and  abounds  in  veins,  several 
of  which  have  been  opened.  This  district  is  tolerably  well  watered,  having 
tLree  or  four  small  ininnftig  streams  and  a  number  of  springs.  The  water  i^ 
uitli  tbe  exception  of  two  or  three  springs,  of  an  excellent  character.  Fine  and 
cedar  timber  are  abundant,  and  the  whole  district  is  rich  in  nutritions  grassesi,  and 
rrable  lands  are  near  at  band.  The  mines  are  chiefly  of  argentiferous  galena, 
md  show  well  in  gold  and  silver.  There  are  also  some  copper  veins  showing' 
jree  gold.     A  correspondent  has  furnished  the  following  list : 

Neptune  Lode, — This  lode  skews  a  vein  seven  feet  wide,  with  walls  of  slate 
and  granite.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  150  feet.  The  ore  sho^^-s 
both  gold  and  silver. 

Silver  Hill  Lode,  argentiferous  galena ;  a  shaft  100  feet  deep ;  vein  four  feet 
wide. 

Alcran^s  LodCf  gold  and  silver ;  shaft  65  feet  deep;  vein  three  feet  wide. 

Mohave  Chitf  Lode,  gold  and  silver  ,*  shaft  45  feet ;  vein  six  feet  wide. 

Antktam  Lode,  copper ;  shaft  40  feet ;  vein  three  feet  wide,  two  feet  of  wblcli 
is  ore  yielding  from  40  to  80  per  cent.  There  are  also  rich  traces  of  gold  and 
fiilvor. 

Blue  Bell  Lode,  gold  and  silver ;  shaft  24  feet ;  vein  two  feet  wide. 

Darby  Lode,  gold  and  silver  shaft  26  feet ;  vein  two  feet  wide. 

Daniel  Webster  Lode,  gold  and  silvei';  two  shafts 20  feet  each;  vein  three foet 
wide. 
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Atlanta  Lade,  argentiferous  galena ;  sbaft  22  feet }  vein  three  feci  widev 
Union  LodSj  argentiferous  galena ;  sbaft  13  feet ;  vein  eight  feet  widc^  show 

ing  a  mass  of  mineral. 
The  WAtruA  Yuma  Distbict  is  upon  the  road  to  Prescott,  and  some  60 

miles  from  the  Colorado. 

Here  (says  a  writer  describlDg  the  district)  neems  to  be  an  entire  change  in  the  geologiciA 
formation ;  the  porphyrUic  and  volcanic  rocks  ^ving  a  place  to  metamorphic  schists,  gneiss, 
and  granitic  rocks  abounding  with  numeroas  veins  of  qnartz,  and  is  accompanied  hj  a  cor« 
responding  change  in  the  character  and  direction  of  the  mineral  veins  Near  the  western 
roarj^in  ot  tho  Wauba  Yuma  district  occurs  a  considerablo  vein  of  anriferous  quartz,  accom- 
panied by  ores  of  copper  and  sniphnrets  of  iron.  It  is  located  in  a  high  granitic  mountain ; 
it  is  called  the  '*  Pride  of  the  PintSt"  and  appears  to  bo  about  10  feet  in  width,  possessing 
promising  characteristics  common  to  the  auriferous  lodes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  has  the 
samo  northwest  and  southeast  direction  Enormous  dikes  or  roofs  of  quartz,  and  of  courso 
quartz  ore,  feldspathic  granite,  cut  through  the  reddish  gneisKoid  granite  which  forms  the  base- 
ment rock  over  a  large  part  of  the  Wauba  Yuma  district.  Upon  these  gigantic  quartz  ledges 
BO  exploration  has  been  made,  nor  is  there  evidenco  of  much  metallic  value  in  them. 

There  is  some  timber  in  this  district,  chiefly  pine,  oak,  and  walnut;  and  it  is 
'Well  supplied  with  water  and  grass. 

The  Pride  qf  tJie  Fines  lode  has  a  shaft  36  feet  in  depth,  and  shows  a  vein 
three  feet  wide,  in  which  there  is  consideraole  free  gold  and  some  traces  of  silver. 

Hie  Ben  Franklin  lode  has  a  shaft  22  feet  deep,  and  shows  a  vein  four  feet 
wide,  with  gold  and  silver. 

The  El  BonUOy  McAnnen^j  FlorencCj  McCleUan,  Mountain  LUtf,  Btdnconj 
and  William  M,  Lent  lodes  in  this  district  are  well  spoken  of,  and  a  company 
has  been  formei'in  New  York  to  develop  them. 

El  Dorado  caTion,  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado,  some  40  miles  north 
of  Hardyvillo,'  is  tho  centre  of  a  silver  district,  in  which  a  number  of  lodes  hav& 
been  located  and  several  of  them  worked.  Two  mills  were  erected  several  years 
smcc. 

The  Tchatticup  lode  is  seven  feet  wide,  well  defined,  and  yields  good  ore.  Four 
hnndiied  tons  crushed  averaged  $70  to  the  ton. 

The  Qtteen  CU^,  Indian  Queen,  and  other  lodes  have  a  good  reputation. 

This  part  of  Arizona  has,  by  a  vote  of  Congress,  been  set  olT  to  the  State 
of  Nevada,  but  its  inhabitants  protest  against  the  change,  and  the  legislature  of 
Arizona  has  unanimously  memorialized  Congress  to  reconsider  its  vote. 

Oenbbal  Uemakks  on  thb  Colorado  Hiver  Country. — Although  not 
well  known  until  long  after  southern  Ainzona  had  been  explored,  and  not  yet 
folly  prospected,  the  valley  of  the  great  Colorado  is  ^entitled  to  some  considera- 
tion as  a  mining  region.  The  temperature  is  much  like  that  of  southern  Arizona, 
and  tho  region  is  about  as  well  wooded  and  watered.  The  timber  is  chiefly 
mesqnite  and  iron  wood,  and  found  in  tho  ravines  and  gulches.  There  is,  also, 
considerable  cottonwood  along  the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries,  and  for  mining 
use  and  fael  the  drift-wood  annually  swept  down  the  Colorado  furnishes  an 
acceptable  supply. 

The  agricultural  lands  of  the  Colorado  region  are  less  extensive  than  those  of 
southern  Arizona,  but  where  they  are  found  they  are  mellow  and  fertile.  Tho 
Yuma,  Mohave,  and  Chimahueva  Indians,  friendly  tribes,  cultivate  them  with 
soccess,  and  gai'dens  laid  out  liear  La  Paz,  Arizona  City,  Mohave,  and  Hardy- 
villo by  the  white  settlers  have  produced  abundantly.  The  broad  plains  lying 
between  La  Paz  and  Weaver  and  Wickenburg  only  need  water  to  be  made  pro- 
ductive, and  this  it  is  thought  can  be  supplied  by  artesian  wells. 

There  are  various  opinions  regarding  the  navigation  of  the  Colorado.  Small 
steamers  have  for  some  years  delivered  freight  at  La  Paz  and  Hardyville,  and 
many  persons  consider  the  latter  place  the  practical  head  of  navigation,  but  of 
late  several  trips  have  been  made  to  Callville,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  river  is 
navigable  to  that  point.  The  difliculties  and  delays  are  serious  obstacles,  but  it 
is  thought  they  may  be  overcome.     Callville  is  some  600  miles  from  the  month 
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of  tlio  Golonulo^  and  the  roads  to  Salt  Lake  City,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles, 
are  easy  and  safe.  It  is  believed  that  the  river  may  be  improved  so  as  to  render 
navigation  to  Callville  practicable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  especially 
when  boats  such  as  are  used  upon  the  upper  Missouri,  and  upon  the  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  rivers,  are  introduced.  In  the  event  of  suocess,  trade  will  be 
made  one  of  large  profit,  not  only  securing  the  transportation  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  silver  and  copper  ores,  but  of  supplies  for  all  of  Arizona  north  of  the 
Gila,  for  Utah,  and  for  parts  of  Montana.  The  merchants  of  San  Francisco, 
conceding  the  importance  of  the  river  as  a  channel  of  trade,  have  lately  held 
several  meetings  to  encourage  navigation,  and  to  call  general  attention  to  the 
practicability  of  the  same. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  held  September  27,  1867, 
G.  W.  Gilmore,  esq.,  submitted  the  following  report  of  observations  upon  the 
Colorado  river,  chiefly  made  during  the  trip  of  the  steamer  Esmeralda,  Captain 
Rogers,  in  November,  1866 : 

Port  Isabel  to  Fort  Yuaia. — For  the  wholo  of  this  distance  the  river  rnns  through  «a 
open  country^  presenting  on  either  side  wide  stretches  of  bottom  lands,  covered  with  v^getap 
tiOQ  and  abundantly  supplied  with  timber,  mostly  cottonwood,  willow  and  mesqnite.  The 
Indians  who  live  along  tne  river  cultivate  thfB  land  to  some  extent,  producing  good  crops  of 
Indian  corn,  squashesi,  melons,  beans,  tomatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  OccjMionally  a  little 
barley  and  wheat  are  planted,  which  always  appear  to  yield  well. 

About  60  miles  above  Port  Isabel,  tule  lands  commence,  extending  along  the  riyeron  either 
Bide  for  a  distance  of  20  or  25  miles,  and  back  from  the  river  to  a  great  width'H>n  the  west 
shore  said  to  bo  in  places  20  or  30  miles  in  width.  These  tule  lands  are  dry  enough  for  onl- 
tivation,  and  hold  out  promise  of  great  fertility.  Above  the  tulos  the  land  is  again  hiehefy 
like  that  below,  covered  with  vegetation  apd  trees,  and  more  or  leas  cultivated  by  the  Inaians 
up  to  Fort  Yuma. 

For  the  whold  of  these  176  miles  the  river  has  a  very  crooked  and  winding  course,  aver- 
agi:;g  in  width  probably  half  a  mile ;  and  this  average  width,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  il 
retains  for  the  entire  distance  up  to  Callville,  varied  from  time  to  time  by  bars  and  bends, 
or  by  its  passage  through  mountain  cafions  and  rocky  obstructions. 

The  tine  ebbs  and  flows  for  30  or  35  miles  above  Port  Isabel  in  ordinary  stages  of  the  river, 
and  for  this  distance  on  the  flood  tide  salt  water  is  found. 

At  the  rise  of  water  the  river  will  perhaps,  on  the  average  between  Fort  Yuma  and  the 
mouth,  be  five  to  six  feet  above  low  water  level— the  rise  lessening  towards  Port  Isabel. 

The  channel,  sometimes  on  one  shore,  sometimes  on  the  other,  has  a  width  varying  from 
one-eighth  to  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  a  depth  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  eight  feet.  The 
only  obstructions  of  note  in  the  entire  distance  to  Fort  Yuma  are  two  sand-bars,  which  &t 
times  have  not  over  two  feet  of  water  upon  them,  and  are  frequently,  in  low  stages  of  water, 
consequently  troublesome.  It  often  happens  that  theso  bars  are  washed  awav  and  changed 
suddenly  by  the  currenL  In  ono  instance,  during  a  single  night,  a  bar  with  but  two  feet  of 
water  upon  it  disappeared,  and  10  feet  of  water  were  found  next  day  in  its  place. 

Fort  Y.uma  to  La  Paz. — The  river  continues  very  crooked,  having  about  the  same  aver* 
age  width  and  depth  of  channel.  There  are  perhaps  three  bars  which  may  be  called  bad  lu 
low  water,  though  these  are  frequently  cut  away  by  the  current  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  water 
upon  them. 

At  nigh  stages  of  water  gpreat  changes  take  place  in  the  channel.  The  banks  are  of  light- 
colored  adobe  soil ;  they  were  in  some  places  auring  last  season's  unusually  high  water  cut 
away  for  a  mile  directly  into  the  land,  changing  the  course  of  the  river  to  that  extent,  but 
leavin^a  new  channel  quite  equal  to  the  old.  This  cutting  occurs  at  bends  of  the  river  in 
the  bottom  lands,  which,  as  below  Fort  Yuma,  are  covered  with  veffetatiou  and  timber;  the 
trees  of  the  vai'ieties  already  named  are  suitable  for  fuel,  and  are  of  very  rapid  growth.  It 
ia  found  that  upon  now  lands  formed  by  the  cuttings  of  the  river  cottonwoodr  viillow,  axid 
mesquite  trees  will  be  produced  in  three  years  larjre  enough  to  cut  for  fuel. 

Fertile  bottom  lands  extend  with  little  interruption  along  the  banks  of  the  river  from  Foit 
Yuma  to  the  Barriers — the  first  rapids  on  the  river,  situated  about  half-way  to  La  Paz.  Heie 
A  range  of  broken  mountains  approaches  the  river  on  either  side,  and  its  channel  passes 
between  high  rocks,  which  contract  it  and  give  it  a  current  more  rapid  and  difficult  to  mako 
head  against  than  any  other  rapid  on  the  river  excepting  the  Roaring^  rapids.  At  the  Bar« 
riers  there  uro  two  channels.  The  one  used  at  low  water  is  about  100  teet  wide  at  that  stage, 
the  current  flowing  through  smooth,  deep,  and  very  rapid.  The  rapids  are  short,  probabl>~ 
500  yards,  more  or  less.    The  other  channel,  used  when  the  river  is  up,  is  wider  and  easier. 

After  passing  the  Barriers,  the  mesa,  an  elevated  gravelly  plateau,  generally  barren,  nearly 
up  to  the  nver  in  many  places,  breaking  the  bottom  lands,  and  forming  the  banks  for  spaces 
sometimes  of  hal  f  a  mile,  at  others  ot  two  or  three  miles  along  its  course.  Occasionally  the  me9«^ 
will  form  one  shore  of  the  river  for  a  mile  or  two,  while  on  the  other  will  be  a  fine  open  bo^ 
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torn.  This  mesa,  where  it  slrikes  the  river,  is  usually  30  to  30  feet  above  the  water.  Tt  is 
never  overflowed,  and  during  the  mosquito  season  the  Indians  live  upon  it  to  avoid  those 
insects,  which  are  exceedingly  troublesome  upon  the  lower  lands.  All  the  way  from  Fort 
Turn  a  to  La  Paz  the  mesa  can  be  seen  from  tne  river  in  the  distance,  bordering  the  bottom 
lands,  though  at  times  it  seems  to  be  15  or  20  miles  distant.  The  bottom  lands  prevail 
throughout  the  distance  of  175  miles,  probably  covering  two- thirds  of  the  way.  They  are 
similar  t<)  those  below  Fort  Yuma,  as  before  mentioned,  and  aro  to  some  extent  inhabited 
and  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  whose  villages  are  occasionally  seen  along  the  river  shore. 
Trees  are  quite  abundant  for  most  of  the  distance,  and  plenty  of  fuel  to  be  had.  Fuel  cut 
by  the  Indians  is  not  very  good,  as  they  usually  take  only  dead  trees  or  driitwood,  instead 
of  cutting  live  trees  and  piling  the  wood  to  dry.  Driftwood  upon  the  lower  river  is  mostly 
of  the  lighter  woods  that  grow  there ;  while  upon  the  upper  waters  it  is  of  wood  having  good 
substance  for  fuel. 

Above  the  Barriers  is  the  well-known  rancho  of  William  Rhodes,  extending  16  miles  along 
the  east  bank  of  the  river.  The  laud  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  and  sustains  large  num- 
bers of  cattle  which  thrive  remarkably  well. 

La  Paz  to  Moiiave  CaSon.— The  character  of  the  river  is  a  little  changed  in  these  100 
mileflt  It  has  a  width  of  from  one-eighth  to'one-thhrd  of  a  mile,  and  a  depth  ranging  from 
four  and  a  half  to  eight  feet,  witb  occasional  bars  having,  say,  30  inches  of  water  upun 
them.  It  is  much  less  crooked  than  below.  There  is  generally  a  good  wide  channel  with 
a  pretty  rapid  qurrent,  and  occasionally  a  short  bend  which,  at  high  water,  will  cause  a 
powerful  eddy,  a  little  dangerous  for  a  steamboat  of  insufficient  power.  There  is,  however, 
no  broken  water,  and  no  dangerous  rooks  are  to  be  found. 

The  valley  described  in  the  last  section  extends,  with  little  change  of  character,  up  to 
Mohave  canon.  About  30  miles  above  La  Paz  the  Chimahueva  mountains  approach  to 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  shores  of  the  river,  with  a  fine  open  country  lying  about 
their  base.  In  these  mountains  are  copper  mines  which  promise  to  become  very  productive 
whenever  work  upon  them,  now  suspended,  shall  be  resumed.  After  passing  Williams  Fork, 
situated  about  80  miles  above  La  Paz,  there  is  a  distance  of  18  or  20  miles  to  Mohave  canon, 
through  which  the  river  passes,  cutting  its  way  for  eight  or  nine  miles  through  a  high  range 
of  mountains ;  flowing  partly  between  immense  precipices  of  rock,  rising  nearly  perpendic- 
ular from  its  sidest  and  partly  between  masses  of  broken  rocks  and  mountains.  The  chan- 
nel, however,  is  of  good  width  and  depth,  free  from  dangerous  rocks,  and  with  deep  water 
close  up  to  the  rocky  shores,  against  which  a  steamboat's  guards  will  touch  while  the  hull  is 
in  clear  water,  free  Irom  projecting  points  of  rock.  This  feature  is  constantly  to  be  observed 
upon  the  Colorado  in  places  where  it  passes  between  shores  .of  rock,  and  is  a  most  favorable 
circumstance  for  steamboat  navigation. 

Mob  AVE  Canon  to  Hardy  ville.— Above  the  canon  the  valley  again  presents  itself, 
difiering  little  in  character  until  reaching  Fort  Mohave,  about  30  miles  above.  For  this  dis- 
tance the  bottom  lands  prevail,  bordered  in  the  distance  bythamesa,  which  occasionally 
comes  up  and  skirts  the  river  for  short  distances  and  then  again  recedes,  leaving  long,  wide 
Btfetches  of  low  lands  covered  with  vegetation,  and  producing  the  same  timber  as  that  found 
lower  down  the  river.  Upon  the  oast  side  of  the  river  a  few  Mohave  Indians  are  scattered  ; 
on  the  west,  a  small  number  of  the  Chimahueva  tribe.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fine  farming 
land  lying  between  the  canon  and  the  fort,  some  of  which  is  already  occupied  by  Americans. 
Hero  was  located  the  Philadelphia  rancho,  occupying  several  miles  along  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  Of  this  rancho  a  large  part  has  been  washed  away  and  lost  by  the  cutting  ojit  of  the 
river  daring  the  past  two  seasons. 

Afler  passing  Fort  Mohave  the  shores  change.  Low  mesas,  producing  a  little  vegetation, 
form  the  banks  upon  both  sides  of  the  river,  except  when  occasionally  broken  by  small  bot- 
toms of  good  land,  some  oi  them  occupied  by  a  few  Indians.  Scarcely  any  timber  is  seen 
upon  the  river  from  the  fort  up  to  Cottonwood  island.  What  little  formerly  grew  upon  this 
part  of  the  river  has  been  mostly  cut  off. 

For  the  60  miles  from  Mohave  canon  to  Hardyville  there  is  nothing  serious  to  impede 
navigation.  The  river  is  much  straighter  than  in  the  lower  parts,  and  has  no  sharp  bends 
and  no  bad  bars.  In  some  places  a  strong  current  is  encountered,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
atop  a  steamboat.  The  average  width  of  the  river  continues  about  half  a  mile.  The  chan- 
nel in  width  and  depth  is  about  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 

Hardyville  to  Cottonwood  Island.— The  shores  cDutinue  of  low  mesas  on  each 
side.  There  is  very  little  timber  to  be  seen.  Hero  and  there  is  a  small  opening  of  arable 
land,  breaking  the  line  of  the  mesa.  A  few  Indians  of  the  Mohave  and  Chimahueva  tribes 
are  found  upon  the  banks.  The  country  generally  presents  a  poor  and  baiTen  aspect,  but 
in  a  few  places  upon  the  small  bottoms  farms  might  be  cultivated.  A  trifling  amount  of 
firewood  can  yet  be  had  upon  this  portion  of  the  river. 

For  this  distance  the  river  may  be  said  to  be  quite  straight.  Its  bends  are  long  and  easy, 
and  it  offers  overy  facility  for  navigation.  The  few  bars  found  have  sufficient  water  upon 
them  even  at  low  stages.  Some  places  are  to  be  passed  where  there  is  a  quick  current,  but 
there  ia  no  obstruction  to  navigation  until  the  head  of  Cottonwood  island  is  reached.  At 
this  place  there  is  a  sand-bar  upon  which  the  depth  of  water  frequently  changes,  and  which 
is  said  might  sometimes  in  low  water  prove  troublesome.    When  the  Esmeralda  crossed  it 
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there  were  five  feet  of  water  upon  !t,  and  that  at  a  low  stafe  of  the  river.  The  river  eoSf 
tinacs  about  half  a  mile  in  average  width,  and  the  channel  about  the  same  in  depth  and 
width  as  in  the  lower  river — ^ranging  say  from  four  and  one-half  to  eight  feet  deep  in  most 
plases. 

Cottonwood  island,  about  10  miles  long  hy  anavera^re  of  about  three  miles  wide,  is  a  fine, 
level  island,  fertile  and  covered  with  grass,  and  having  considerable  timber.  Claims  are 
said  to  have  been  located  upon  the  liuid,  but  it  is  yet  unoccupied.  On  the  main  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  opposite  Cottonwood  island  are  fine  bottom  lands,  with  good  grass. 

A  large  quantity  of  dmtwood  of  superior  kind  for  fuel,  composed  mainly  of  pitch-pioe  and 
cedar,  overy  year  lodges  at  the  head  and  along  the  sides  of  the  island — sufficient,  perhaps, 
alone,  if  taken  care  of,  to  furnish  the  fuel  for  years  to  steamboats  (Missing  on  the  Callville 
route.  An  immense  quantitv  of  this  wood  was  upon  the  island,  estimated  at  several  thou- 
sand cords.  The  entire  head  of  the  island  seemed  to  be  formed  of  trunks  of  trees  and  san  j 
washed  in  between  them.  The  driftwood  consists  of  trees,  much  broken  up,  of  various 
siaes,  not  usually  exceeding  14  inches  in  diameter. 

Cottonwood  Island  to  Callville. — In  theee  60  miles  are  found  the  following  points 
of  interest: 

Round  island,  four  miles  above  Cottonwood  island. 

El  Dorado  canon,  five  or  six  miles  above  Kound  island.  .*.....— 10  miles. 

The  cave,  five  miles  from  £1  Dorado  canon .^ , 15  " 

Roaring  rapids,  two  or  three  miles  above  the  cave • 18  ** 

[Explorers*  rock  is  six  miles  above  Roaring  rapida.] 

Black  ca&on,  20  miles  above  Roaring  rapids «. «...  38  ** 

Callville,  20  or  22  miles  above  Black  canon 60  '* 

From  Cottonwood  island  to  Round  island,  (four  miles,)  there  is  nothing  serious  to  impede 
navigation.    The  channel  is  good,  though  occasionally  somo  **  strong  water"  is  met  witn. 

At  the  point  where  £1  Dormlo  canon  empties  into  the  Colorado,  (nve  miles  above  Round 
island,)  mountuius  and  high  broken  lands  commence,  and  continue  to  border  the  river  until 
the  Black  canon  is  passed,  a  distance  of  probably  28  or  30  miles. 

From  Round  island  to  El  Dorado  canon,  (five  or  six  miles,)  the  channel  continues  goo^ 
and  without  obstruction,  except  occasional  "  swift  places"  of  no  great  moment. 

After  passing  EI  Dorado  canon,  and  until  Roaring  rapids  are  reached,  (a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles,)  the  chaunel  continues  goed,  with  smooth  water,  but  a  quicker  cunent  Ko 
impediment  is  found  here  that  could  be  at  all  serious  in  any  stage  of  the  water  until  arrival 
at  the  famous  Roaring  rapids. 

Those  rapids  are  caused  by  bars,  composed  of  rock,  gravel,  and  boulders,  which  make  out 
obliquely  trom  each  side  of  the  river  toward  the  centre.  The  current  striking  these  bars  is 
deflected  with  a  strong  swell  or  roll  from  each  bank  towards  the  middle  of  the  channel.  These 
swells  cause  the  water  to  break  where  they  meet,  and  the  water  has  then  a  straight  rapid 
shoot  down  tho  contracted  channel  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  With  the  lead  no  bottom  could 
be  found  in  the  rapids.  The  water  appeared  very  deep,  probably  as  much  a»  30  feet,  Tha 
rapid  water  may  be  altogether  500  yards  in  extent,  but  of  this  the  mat  obstruction  is  found 
in  only  200  to  ;i0O  feet;  there  the  straight  rapid  shoot  above  described  is  located.  In  these 
200  to  300  feet  the  descent  of  the  water  is  plainly  perceptiblo  to  the  eye.  By  tho  use  of  a 
wator-levcl  it  was  found  to  fall  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  feet  in  the  distance  named.  There 
is  a  rock  hero  standing  about  five  feet  out  of  water,  which  is  probably  covered  when  the  river 
is  high,  but  is  easily  avoided,  and  in  fact  it  would  bo  difficult  to  run  upon  it,  as  the  swell  and 
the  course  of  tho  current  would  sot  a  boat  away  from  it. 

To  pass  the  200  to  300  feet  of  rapid  broken  water  described,  the  Esmeralda  placed  a  ring- 
bolt  in  the  rocks  above,  (the  only  ring-bolt  used  on  the  trip,)  and  ran  aline  800  feet  in  leogui 
to  it.  This  line  was  taken  to  the  steam  capstan  on  the  sm^le  purchase,  and  the  steamboat 
was  run  up  the  600  feet  to  the  ring-bolt  in  seven  minutes  easily,  and  without  apparent  strain. 
For  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  t£K)  feet  the  steamboat  slowly  backed  her  wheel  to  keep  her 
headright. 

Afler  running  the  Esmeralda  up,  the  line  was  taken  to  the  loaded  barge,  which  was  baoM 
up  in  about  30  minutes,  using  the  three-fold  purchase  upon  the  capstan.  At  this  time  tbt 
river  was  at  a  low  stage,  probably  nearly  as  low  as  it  usually  gets. 

From  Roaring  rapids  to  Black  canon,  (about  20  miles,)  there  are  a  number  of  rapids.  Of 
these  only  three  are  of  any  consequence,  and  in  them  the  water  scarcely  breaks  at  all.  At 
the  rapids  the  shores  were  always  rocky,  but  there  was  ample  width  in  the  channel  to  clear  ali 
rocks,  which  were  generally  above  water.  Explorers*  rock,  situated  in  this  ix>rtion  of  the 
river,  is  near  mid-channel,  and  is  seldom  or  never  seen  above  water.  Its  position,  however, 
is  well  known,  and  there  is  little  danger  from  it,  as  there  is  about  100  feet  of  clear  channel- 
way  on  either  side  of  it,  and  the  river  runs  with  a  still  slow  current. 

Black  cauon,  from  its  entrance  to  its  termination,  is  from  8  to  10  miles  in  length.  In  tha 
cafion  tho  river  has  an  average  width  of  perhaps  200  feet«  It  is  here  a  still  doep  streami 
flowing  smoothly,  but  not  very  rapidly,  between  bold  rocks,  which,  for  a  larffe  part  of  the 
way,  rise  in  precipitous  walls  to  an  immense  height  above  the  water.  The  channel  is  free 
finom  rocks  from  shore  to  shore,  and  has  no  sudden  or  short  turns.    The  Esmeralda  towed 
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tlie  bufe  tliroagli  the  caaon,  not  numinf  •  line  more  than  onoe  or  twice,  and  that  only  to 
save  fiiel. 

Leaying  Black  canon,  the  country  affain  becomes  open,  with  occasional  bottom  lands  and 
grass  on  either  side,  up  to  Vegas  Wasn,  six  or  eight  miles  distant.  The  river  resumes  its 
average  width  of  about  half  a  mile ;  it  runs  with  smooth  water,  but  a  strong  current,  to  make 
head  against  which  the  Esmeralda  constantly  run  lines.  The  lines  were,  however,  only  used 
to  economize  fuel,  which  must  have  been  freely  used  to  propel  the  boat  against  the  quick 
current.  Only  the  single  capstan  was  used.  No  bars  or  rapids  were  found  between  Black 
canon  and  Vegas  Wash.  The  channel  was  in  width  and  depth  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
lower  river.    A  small  tribe  of  Indians  live  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

From  Vegas  Wash  toCallville,  (12  to  15  miles,)  the  Colorado  has  a  smooth  slack  current, 
and  plenty  of  water.  The  country  along  the  river  is  mostly  mesa  and  sand,  but  with  con- 
siderable land  that  seemed  fit  for  cultivation.  A  few  Indians  are  living  upon  this  section. 
There  is  searcel^  any  timber  growing  from  Black  canon  toCallville,  (whai  was  seen  was  wil- 
low and  mesquite,)  but  a  little  drift-wood  lodges  along  the  banks  tor  the  whole  distance. 
Besides  what  the  Esmeralda  used,  she  left  aoout  enough  of  this  drift-wood  for  one  more 
flip  up. 

Notning  was  seen  of  the  Colorado  above  Callville.  Information  obtained  showed  that  a  steam- 
boat might  possibly  be  taken  up,  with  difficulty,  to  a  point  30  miles  higher,  but  that  there, 
owing  to  the  crooks  in  the  river,  she  Would  be  but  eight  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line  by  land 
from  Callville.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Mormon  agent,  stated  that  three  men,  at  dinerent  times,  and 
each  ignorant  of  the  other's  proceedings,  had  been  sent  by  Brigham  Young  from  Salt  Lake, 
to  examine  the  river  and  a<^acent  country ;  and  that  each  had  separately  reported  that  Call- 
Tille  must  be  the  head  of  navigation. 

The  Cave. —Two  or  three  miles  below  Roaring  rapids,  and  in  sight  of  them,  the  river  at 
a  bend  strikes  the  face  of  a  steep  rocky  mountain.  The  action  of  the  water  has  here  scooped 
or  hollowed  out  a  very  remarhaole  cave,  about  70  feet  in  width  at  its  entrance,  extending 
directly  into  the  rock  for  about  200  feet,  and  having  a  height  of  perhaps  50  or  60  feet.  The 
ernrent  setting  into  and  out  of  this  cave  carries  in  and  deposits  sufficient  drift-wood  to  keep 
it  fan  to  extreme  high -water  mark.  When  the  Esmeralda  stopped  here  for  wood  it  was  found 
piled  in  to  the  height  of  20  feet  above  the  then  stase  of  water,  filling  the  cave  to  about  that 
neight  for  nearly  tne  whole  extent.  It  is  supposea  that  if  the  cave  were  cleared  out  every 
year,  it  would  be  filled  afresh  by  the  season^s  drift  If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood how  valuable  the  cave  may  become  to  a  steamboat  Kno  to  Callville.  There  are  high 
grounds  near  by  upon  which  the  wood,  when  taken  out  could  be  safely  piled. 

Gbnbral  Observations  upon  the  River,  &c.— The  average  current  of  the  Colorado  at 
ordinary  low  stages,  where  no  contraction  or  special  obstruction  exists,  may  be  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  At  h?gh  water  it  is  of  course  more  rapid.  Against  such  a  current 
tiie  Esmeralda,  when  under  wav,  towing  a  loaded  barge,  would  make  about  40  miles  per  day 
from  point  to  point,  running  only  during  daylight.  When  regular  navigation  is  established 
boats  will  undoubtedly  run  day  and  night,  except  that  when  reaching  any  difficult  place  at 
night  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  for  daylight,  to  pass.  A't  least  this  will  be  the  case  for  the 
gireater  part  of  the  passage  to  Callville,  say  from  Port  Isabel  to  El  Dorado  canon,  distance 
about  350  miles.  Whenever  steamboats  get  to  running  frequently  and  regularly,  the  con- 
stant stirring  of  the  sand  upon  the  bars  will,it  is  believed,  keep  them  washing  away,  so  that 
a  good  depth  of  water  may  always  be  found  upon  them.  A  steamboat  for  the  Callville  trade 
should  have  an  IS-inch  cylinder,  draw  not  over  20  inches,  and  be  not  over  140  feet  in  length, 
with  a  large  stem  wheel.  A  boat  like  this  would  go  from  Point  Isabel  to  Callville,  with  a 
barge  in  tow  carrying  200  tons  of  eoods,  in  14  days,  running  only  by  daylight,  at  almost  any 
stage  of  the  river.  When  boats  of  this  description  are  placM  upon  the  river,  the  trips  will  be 
made  with  the  same  regularitv  and  certainty  as  on  the  rivers  of^  California.  Up  to  this  time 
there  has  never  been  a  suitable  boat  on  the  Colorado.  All  are  deficient  in  power  and  sise, 
and  some  draw  too  much  water.  The  Indians  living  along  the  whole  length  of  the  river  are 
fiisndly  and  peaceable. 

Rough  esimate  ^iisUmees. 

Port  Isabel  to  Fort  Tuma ^  175  miles. 

Fort  Yuma  to  La  Fas,  175  miles 350     «* 

La  Pas  to  Williams  Fork,  60  miles 430 

Williams  Fork  to  Mohave  canon,  IBmiles -'«.  450 

Mohave  canon  to  Hardyville,  60  miles. 510 

IlardyviUe  to  Cottonwood  island,  30  miles 540 

Cottonwood  island  to  Callville,  60  miles ; 600 

Otber  Statements.— At  the  same  public  meeting,  R.  G.  Sneath,esq>,  of.SaiKFnincisco, 
said  he  believed  that  freight  could  be  put  down  at  Callville  for  four  cents  per  ppund,  and 
that  a  chance  was  now  ofifered  to  supph^  125,000  to  130,000  people  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  they  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  answer  to  question  put  by  the  chairman,  he 
Mdd  that  he  beHeved  that  it  would  take  fi-om  30  to  60  days  to  run  a  cargo  ihTough  to  Call- 
TiHe.  It  would  have  to  be  transhipped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  tit  might  be  well  to 
transfer  It  again  to  a  powerful  boat  below  the  rapids. 

30 
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Captain  Rogen  said,  m  far  as  his  knowledge  went,  there  was  no  particular  trouble  hi  navi 
gating  the  river.  There  was  a  scarcitj  of  wood  for  50  miles  below  CallYille,  but  the  Mor- 
mons told  him  that  there  was  a  mountain  at  the  back  of  that  place  where  there  was  plenty 
of  wood,  which  could  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates,  say  about  (7  per  cord.  Wood  eould  M 
procured  the  whole  length  of  the  river  for  from  |3  to  |4  per  cord,  and  by  cutting  it  then- 
selves,  for  us.  He  thought  that  when  proper  arrangements  were  perfected  the  trip  could  be 
made  inside  of  15  days.  The  expense  of  running  a  steamer  was  less  there  than  here ;  it  did 
not  cost  nearly  so  much  on  the  Colorado  as  on  the  Sacramento  river.  Labor  and  wood  were 
cheaper  there.  They  pay  $50  per  month  to  men  on  the  Sacramento,  and  on  the  Colorado 
only  |25 ;  the/ pay  |o  per  cord  for  wood  on  the  former  river,  and  only  |3  on  the  latter. 

Captain  Rogers,  in  answer  to  questions,  said  that  the  cunents  were  stronger  and  not  so 
regular,  on  the  Colorado,  than  on  the  Sacramento,  but  there  was  deeper  water  on  the  former. 
There  were  no  sand-bars  to  speak  of  above  Fort  Mohave,  and  the  nver  was  not  practically 
more  difficult  to  navigate  than  the  waters  of  the  upper  Missouri.  Hb  had  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  it  would  prove  the  best  paying  institution  on  the  coast ;  it  would  certidnly  pay 
better  than  the  Sacramento  river.* 


SSCTIOir    lY. 

CENTRAL   ARIZONA. 

It  was  not  nntil  1862  and  1863  that  an  attempt  was  made  tboronghly  to 
explore  Centaral  Arizona.  Whipple  and  Beale  had  crossed  by  the  35th  parallel ; 
Aubry  and  Leroux  had  seen  something  of  the  Salt  and  Verde  rivers,  the  chief 
northern  tributaries  of  the  Gila ;  but  no  one  had  attempted  more  than  a  hurried 
passage  through  the  countiy,  although  all  believed  it  to  be  rich  in  the  precious 
ores.  Late  in  1862,  or  early  in  1863,  Powel  or  Pauline  Weaver,  a  noted  moun- 
tain man.  who  had  crossed  Arizona  by  the  Gila  as  early  as  1832,  was  attracted 
by  the  placers  at  La  Paz  to  look  for  others  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
started  with  a  party  of  men  for  exploration.  Ho  found  what  have  since  been 
known  as  the  Weaver  diggings,  near  Antelope  Hill  and  the  town  of  Weaver, 
some  sixty  miles  south  of  the  present  town  of  Prescott.  About  the  same  iim% 
Joseph  Walker,  another  well-known  and  veteran  pioneer,  arrived  at  Pima  Vil- 
lages with  a  party  of  gold  hunters,  and  determined  to  go  north  to  see  what  the 
unexplored  country,  from  which  the  Indians  had  often  brought  fabulous  reports, 
really  contained  in  the  way  of  precious  metals.  This  party  discovered  and 
ascended  the  Hassyampa,  one  of  the  main  streams  of  Central  Arizona,  which 
has  its  rise  about  ten  miles  southeast  of  the  town  of  Prescott,  and  runs  nearly 
south  until  it  sinks  in  the  desert  some  twelve  miles  below  the  town  of  Wicken- 
burg.  Part  of  the  Walker  party  went  to  the  Weaver  diggings,  where  on  the 
top  of  Antelope  Hill,  in  a  most  remarkable  position,  Mr.  Snelling  discovered  a 

*  Althongh  tho  detpcrlption  given  of  the  Colorado  river  in  the  above  report  la  sabatantially  cotrecteo  tttt  m 
relates  to  Its  general  features,  the  difficnltieB  of  Its  navigation  are  considerably  nnHerrated.  It  ahonid  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  representations  are  made  by  parties  interested  in  getting  np  a^oheme  to  aecore  the 
Utah  trade.  So  far  from  the  depth  of  water  being  greater  on  the  Colorado  than  on  ue  Sacramento,  mj  owm 
experience  from  Fort  Mojave  to  Fort  Tnma,  and  all  the  testimony  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather  on  the  tab- 
Jectti^fomlsh  direct  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  depth  at  the  ordinary  low  stage  on  the  Colorado  la  noinoM 
than  two  and  a  half  feet  on  the  bars.  In  January,  1865,  the  Cocopah,  nnder  command  of  Captain  BobiaaoB, 
one  of  the  most  experienced  pilots  on  the  river,  was  nearly  two  months  making  the  trip  firom  Fort  Tnma  to 
Fort  Mojave,  and  t)ie  draught  of  this  boat  was  not  over  94  inches.  She  was  compelled  to  tranefer  nil  her  fliighl 
to  barges  after  passing  La  Paz.  On  the  return  trip  Arom  Fort  Mojave  to  Fort  Yuma,  without  anv  freiiht 
whatever,  she  took  nine  days  to  make  a  distance  of  less  than  300  miles  down  stream.  The  great  oJUBauty 
arises  ftvm  the  constant  shifting  of  the  channels,  caused  by  the  caving  of  banks,  deposits  of  sand  in  new 
places,  and  consequent  changes  Tn  the  direction  of  the  current.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  river  that  any 
improvement  made  in  the  way  of  dams,  wings,  or  weirs  must,  fh>m  its  very  nature,  be  of  temporary  bentfiL 
The  natural  laws  whldi  govern  this  stream  are  constantly  in  operation.  New  caves  in  the  alluvial  banks 
throw  the  current  out  of  the  existing  channels ;  and  even  where  this  cannot  occur,  there  are  always  new 
deposits  of  sand  made  at  their  lower  extremity,  thus  creating  new  obstacles.  The  Boaring  Kapids  fom  aa 
almost  insuperable  barrier  to  navigation  beyond  that  point,  but  it  would  be  less  difBcuU  to  make  a  permaaent 
improvement  there,  where  the  banks  are  rocky,  than  In  the  long  stretches  of  the  river  below,  wher«  the  banks 
are  composed  of  sand.  It  certainly  requires  something  more  than  the  unsupported  statement  of  an  intereswd 
party,  however  reliable,  to  justify  the  assertion  thattJie  Colorado  is  superior  to  the  Sacramento  as  a  navigable 
stream,  or  that  it  can  ever  compete  with  the  latter  river  in  the  extent  or  value  of  Its  trade.  There  la  neithsr 
the  popnlation  nor  the  natural  facilities  to  Justify  such  a  conclusion.  Small  steamers  may  poasSbfy  be  e«n- 
strocted  to  navigate  the  Colorado  to  greater  advantage  than  those  now  in  use,  but  I  am  eleiuiy  of  opiafsa  tfui^ 
no  extensive  trade  will  euer  be  carried  on  with  Sak  Lake  City  by  ^e  way  of  Callville.— ^.  B.  B. 
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hsrge  quantity  of  gold,  much  of  it  in  pieoes  of  nnnsnal  size.  One  nngget  weigli- 
ing  a  half  pound  was  taken  ont.  Much  of  the  mineral  was  dug  out  with  com- 
mon jack-knivee,  and  one  man  is  said  to  have  taken  out  $4,000  in  a  single  day. 
It  is  the  common  impression  that  if  water  could  be  had  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain much  of  the  soil  would  pay  very  richly.  A  large  amount  of  work  has  been 
done,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  taken  out  along  the  creek  at  the  foot  of  the 
moontain,  where  the  mining  town  of  Weaver  is  located. 

The  Walker  party  gradually  ascended  to  Hassyampa,  finding  gold  at  nearly 
every  point,  and  in  the  winter  of  1863  and  1864  taking  possession  of  the  Lynx 
or  Walker  Greek  diggings,  (ten  miles  east  of  Prescott,)  from  which  it  is  esti- 
mated that  little,  if  any,  less  than  a  half  million  of  dollars  have  been  taken. 
They  also  gathered  much  gold  on  Bi^  Bug  creek,  four  miles  east  of  Lynx  creek. 
As  the  placers  were  pretty  well  worked  the  miners  began  to  look  for  quartz 
veins,  and  found  no  lack  of  them.  All  along  the  Hassyampa,  upon  the  Agua 
Frio,  a  parallel  stream  of  considerable  size,  upon  Lynx  creek,  Big  Bug,  Turkey 
creek,  and  indeed  upon  nearly  all  the  streams  of  Central  Arizona  lodes  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  were  found.  In  the  excitement  a  great  many  were  named 
and  recorded  which  have  no  value. 

Genssal  view  of  the  Prescott  region  of  couincRT.* — There  are  three 
elevated  ranges  of  mountains  preserving  an  approximate  parallelism  aud  trend- 
ing in  general  north  and  south.  Between  them  are  wide  meridianal  depressions, 
occupied  by  grass  plains. 

The  eastern  range  is  called  the  I'onto  Plateau,  and  is  composed  of  horizontal 
strata  of  lime  and  sandstone,  resting  upon  the  surfieuse  of  a  broken  granite  sys- 
tem. The  surface  or  summit  (>f  the  chain  is  quite  evenly  level,  a  plateau  of  fif- 
teen miles  wide  and  over  a  hundred  long  covered  with  pines.  West  of  this  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  Tonto  or  Pi-escott  plains,  lies  the  Sierra  Prieta;  a  con- 
tinuous elevated  ridge  of  about  60  miles  in  length. 

Westward  again  is  the  Skull  mountain  chain,  a  less  important  formation. 
These  will  be  described  separately. 

The  broad  valleys  between  the  two  first  ranges  open  northward  and  connect 
with  the  great  Val  de  China,  which  lies  beyond,  bounded  on  the  northeast  by 
escarped  mural  edge  of  the  great  Plateau  or  Colorado  Mesa,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  mass  of  the  Aztec  mountains.  This  extended  valley  or  plain  system  is  all 
connected,  and  the  entire  drainage  empties  around  the  northern  end  of  the  Tonto 
monnt^ns  into  the  west  branch  of  the  Rio  Verd^. 

The  valley  lying  west  of  the  Sierra  Prieta  drains  the  Williams  fork. 
The  Tonto  Plateau. — This  singular  table  range  is  unlike  most  chains  in 
Arizona.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  grand  Mesa;  its  summit  being  on  the  exact 
level  of  the  plateau,  and  only  separated  from  it  on  the  east  by  the  deeply  crowded 
canon  of  the  Bio  Verd^.  This  stream  has  cut  down  a  valley  of  about  3,000  feet 
deep,  and  thus  isolated  the  Tonto  range,  leaving  it  as  an  outljdng  strip  of 
plateau,  having  the  aspect  from  the  oountry  on  either  side  of  a  true  range.  The 
excavation  of  vast  valleys  on  its  western  side  have  left  a  high  escarpment  of  its 
strata  on  that  flank. 

Along  its  base,  where  the  erosim  has  cut  deepest,  granite  cones  of  the  under- 
lying system  are  laid  bare,  curiously  varying  the  general  aspect. 

The  exact  limit  of  this  table  in  its  southern  extension  is  not  yet  known,  but 
like  the  Sierra  Prieta  it  must  finally  sink  under  the  low  plains  of  the  Rio  Salado 
and  Gila. 

Its  summit  is  abou4. 8,000  feet  high,  rising  at  the  northern  end  to  nearly  9,000 
above  sea  level.  Forests  of  ptnus  Fremontiana  and  pintis  ponderasa  grow  in 
considerable  extent  over  its  more  elevated  portions,  and  a  most  luxuriant  growth 

*  BepoTi  of  Clarence  KiBg,  esq.,  of  the  State  geological  survey  of  California,  to  Colonol 
B.  S.  Williamson  on  the  geological  features  of  mrthem  Arizona. 
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of  bunch  and  gramma  gnuases  is  everywhere  fomuL    Water  is  rare  exo^  in  the 
two  rainy  seaeons. 

The  Sibbra  Prixta. — ^By  referring  to  the  map,  the  geographical  position 
aad  extent  of  this  important  claim  will  be  easily  seen.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  few  notes  on  its  stroctnre,  and  the  distribution  of  waters  and  timber. 

From  onr  elevated  position  npoa  one  of  its  culminating  peaks,  we  ooald  look 
down  the  line  of  the  range  and  overlook  a  liyrge  portion  of  the  wide-spcead  foot- 
hill system.  In  this  description  I  shall  nse  all  the  notes  afterwards  made  from 
other  points  of  view,  both  from  the  valley  of  Kirkland  creek  and  the  sommita  of 
die  Aztec  chain. 

Gbamite  MouNTAnr,  the  northebn  tbbmintts  op  Siebba  Pbikta. — ^Ab 
immense  pile  of  granite  rears  oat  of  the  plains  and  low  foot-hillB  which  stretch 
eastward  and  sonui  from  the  Aztec  mountains.  To  the  eastward  it  presents  a  very 
rugged  front,  deep  scored  by  ravines  and  ribbed  by  ciagged,  precipitous  spurs.  It 
is  an  elongated  mass,  endii^  northward  in  barren  rook  cones  of  700  or  800  feet  in 
height,  and  on  the  south  extending  into  the  summit  ridge  of  the  chain.  Within 
a  radius  of  four  or  five  miles  of  the  base  the  whole  distance  is  occupied  by  low 
ridge-like  masses  of  granite,  which  are  covered  with  immense  detached  boulders 
poised  one  upon  another  in  strange  positions.  Among  these  are  many  egg-shaped 
masses  weighing  80  to  100  tons,  balanced  on  the  small  end. 

GfiinBBAL  Btbugtubb  of  the  Baitgb.— *Tke  granitic  ridge  terminating  in 
the  peak  just  mentioned  extends  southward  for  about  65  miles,  maintaining  an 
average  elevation  of  nearly  8,000  feet,  rising  in  three  conspicuous  places  to  about 
9,000  feet  each.  These  are  Granite  mountain,  the  northern  terminus,  Mount 
Union,  about  the  middle  of  the  range,  and  Bradshaw's  mountain,  its  southern  end. 
Its  average  extention  latterally  is  25  miles.  The  topography  is  compaiativelj 
simple,  consisting  of  the  central  ridge,  which  is  usually  straight,  and  from  which, 
at  right  angles  on  either  side,  projed:  long  rocky  spurs  descending  at  easy  grades 
to  the  plains  on  both  sides. 

Tabular  masses  of  nearly  horizontal,  sedimentary  rocks  rest  unconformably  on 
the  spurs  in  the  Big  Buff  ^strict,  south  of  Prescott,  varying  the  rolling  character 
of  the  surface.  These  isolated  fragments  of  mesas  are,  without  doubt^  relics  of 
the  same  beds  which  form  the  Tonto  and  Colorado  plateau,  and  which  have  been 
accidentally  left  in  the  great  period  of  erosim,  when  the  main  mass  of  overlying 
rock  was  worn  away  and  carried  off  from  the  granitic  flanks  of  the  Sierra. 
Accompanying  the  granite  is  a  system  of  highly  inclined  (and  even  vertical) 
rocks,  which  strike  with  the  range,  skirting  its  eastern  base,  and  forming  the 
material  of  the  lower  foot-hills.  Southward  of  Prescott  this  series  of  rooks  widen, 
and  finally  occupy  more  than  half  of  the  eastern  slope. 

They  are  of  great  importance  geologically,  as  being  the  chief  auriferous  rock 
of  the  region,  and  enclosing,  parallel  with  their  stratification,  the  miun  quarts 
lodes  of  the  Prescott  and  Big  Bug  districts.  Motamorphic  slates,  mica  sheets 
and  quartzites  are  the  principal  rocks,  but  there  is  interbedded  a  fine  seam  of 
micaceous  oxyd  of  iron,  a  hematite  of  apparently  great  purity.  This  zone  seems 
to  be -about  15  feet  thick,  and  I  have  traced  its  indications  for  about  17  miles. 
West  of  Mint  valley  it  is  conspicuous  in  a  sharp  purple  outcrop,  which  may  he 
followed  north  and  south  for  several  miles,  dipping  about  85^  to  the  east. 

The  detrital  matter,  sand,  gravel  and  clay,  which  has  been  brought  down  from 
the  slopes  of  the  chain  and  deposited  by  former  torrents  in  valleys  am<Hig  the 
lowest  foot-hills,  and  even  out  upon  the  plains,  has,  in  crossing  the  auriferoas 
zone,  become  mixed  with  its  peculiar  rocks,  and  contains  the  gold  resulting  from 
their  disintegration  and  decomposition.  These  gravel  deposits  and  stream  san^ 
although  never  (so  far  as  known)  so  rich  as  the  placw  washings  of  Califcmiay 
are  yet  sufficiently  charged  with  ihe  precious  dust  to  pay  for  washing,  espedally 
where  water  enough  for  extended  operations  is  present.    It  b  curious  to  cbsene 
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along  tbe  placer  groandB  of  this  re^on  nnmerons  obscure  traces  of  tbe  former 
inhabitants. 

Circolar  moimds  of  stones  ooeapy  many  of  tbe  little  knolls  and  beigbts  along 
the  streams,  and  everywhere  they  exist  numberless  fragments  of  earthenware 
and  glaeed  pottery  are  thickly  strewn  over  the  surface.  That  these  ruins  are  of 
consideroble  age  is  proved  by  larse  cedar  trees  whose  roots  penetrate  and  embrace 
the  confused  rock  piles,  and  which,  by  examination  of  the  rings  of  growth,  are 
found  to  be,  in  some  cases,  not  less  than  200  years  old.  It  is  firmly  believed 
by  many  placer  miners  that  the  gold  ground  has  formerly  been  washed  over. 
This  idea  is  based  on  the  disturli^  position  of  the  boulders  and  gravel  in  the 
earth,  and  a  £requent  absence  of  that  regular  bedded  structure  which  materials 
deposited  by  water  generally  have,  and  which  the  digging  over  and  washing  by 
miners  must  obliterate.  It  will  not  be  long  before  this  must  be  established  or 
disproven,  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  no  implements  would  be  lost  (and 
embedded  in  the  gravel)  by  these  ancient  miners.  It  will  be  an  interesting  piece 
of  history  if  the  proof  is  finally  found,  that  the  former  inhabitants,  whose  origin 
and  ^e  and  disappearance  is  so  wrapped  in  mystery,  were,  like  the  present  settlers, 
in  quest  of  gold.  Of  the  metalic  contents  of  the  Sierra  Prieta  little  is  yet  known. 
Gold  is  known  to  exist  in  considerable  amount,  how  richly  and  how  widely  dis- 
tribnted  time  only  can  tell  ^  rich  surface  specimens  and  the  exaggerated  ideas 
of  prospector^  are,  of  course,  no  more  than  an  indication,  not  even  amounting  to 
a  probability.  That  the  rocks  are  remarkably  rich  in  large  quartz  veins  is  true, 
but  their  characteristios  are  utterly  unknown,  and  the  rich  Burfoee  distribution 
may  not  be  continuous  in  depth. 

iron  I. have  before  mentioned  as  existing  in  a  bed  of  hematite,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  want  of  coal  forbids  the  extraction  of  this  most  precious  metal.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  that  the  plateau  strata  lying  east  of  the  Rio  Verde,  and 
wMch  are  yet  wholly  unexplored,  may  be  found  to  yield  coal.  Silver  is  present 
in  certain  galena  veins  in  workable  percentage.  I  examined,  chendcally,  at  Gen- 
eral Mason's  laboratory,  one  specimen  which  contained  over  $400  to  the  ton.  The 
copper  indioations  are  frequent,  but  as  yet  no  deposit  has  been  sufficiently  pros-* 
pected  to  throw  light  on  its  occurrence.  The  soil  of  the  mountain  valleys  fdon^ 
the  diaiB  is  often  rich  in  elements  of  fertility,  but  from  the  great  elevation  and 
great  nocturnal  radiation  in  the  clear  summer  months,  it  is  found  that  few  crops 
can  bear  the  rigorous  climate,  frosts  occurring  in  eveiy  month  of  the  year. 

TiMBBB  OF  THE  SiBKRA  Pbixta. — ^Everywhere  above  5,000  feet  the  range  is 
heavilv  wooded  with  coniferous  trees,  chiefly  the  pmus  ponderosaj  which  ranges 
from  the  elevaUon  mentioned  quite  to  the  summit.  It  has  about  the  same  habit  of 
growth  as  on  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  averages  considerably  less  in 
beight ;  its  average  is  hardly  over  150  feet.  The  timber  of  this  species  is  decidedly 
better  than  in  California,  where,  from  the  long-continued  diy  season,  or  soine 
ether  powerful  climatic  cause,  the  wood  is  so  brittle  that  a  tree  in  falling  will 
often  break  in  five  or  six  sections. 

All  along  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  range  are  scattered  groves  of  a  fir, 
Rabies  £mtglasm,J  and  the  pifion,  fpinus  eduUsJ  also  a  slender  balsam  fir,'(pro- 
Yt^ljpkca  grandis.)  The  timber  of  all  these  is  very  good  for  all  the  ordinary 
arcbitectoral  purposes. 

A  poplar,  (p.  fremdUndesJ  a  tree  having  a  very  white  bark  and  ragged,  wide 
l>Tanching  habit,  is  found  on  the  upper  waters  of  all  the  streams,  even  about 
0priBgs  at  the  summit.    Its  timber  is  too  soft  for  most  uses. 

Another  of  the  poplar  fiunily  (a  cottonwood)  skirts  the  stream  banks  and  beds 
ill  their  levels,  and  continues  downward  into  the  extreme  foot-hills  to  the  sinking 

^rotuids. 

Near  tbe  lower  limits  of  the  yellow  pine  timber  are  live  oaks  of  two  species, 
^MseraHy  too  small  to  be  of  value,  and  a  laige  wide-spreading  juiriper,  (j,  pachyp- 
^U^xa.J    These  last  are  dotted  over  the  foot-hilbi  in  open  groves,  and  together 
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with  a  walnut,  which  generally  keeps  the  immediate  vicinitj  of  streams,  atnif 
'  quite  out  into  the  plains.  For  50  miles  in  length,  by  from  16  to  20  broad,  the 
range  is  well  timbered  with  the  above  species,  and  is  decidedly  the  most  UTOteA 
region  in  this  respect  within  a  great  distance.  Very  many  years  of  settlement 
and  enterprise  would  be  required  to  make  a  serious  inroad  on  this  valuable  wood- 
land, and  unless  the  mines  should  prove  extraordinarily  rich  it  will  always  sapply 
a  large  demand. 

Watsb  System  of  Sierra  Pribta. — Climatic  causes,  which  everywhere 
govern  the  distribution  of  waters,  are  somewhat  peculiar  in  their  action  in  this 
region.  We  have  not  vet  suffident  knowledge  of  the  atmospheric  changes  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  deportment  of  streams. 

In  general,  during  the  winter  months,  there  is  an  immense  precipitakkm  of 
vapor  over  the  whole  plateau,  which  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  enow  in  heavy 
banks  upon  all  the  mountain  chains  cmd  more  elevated  rolls  of  mesa.  This 
period  is  not  one  of  continuous  cold,  but  is  firequently  broken  by  a  few  days,  or 
even  weeks,  of  mild  weather,  when  the  power  of  the  sun  rapidly  melts  great 
quantities  of  snow,  and  all  the  brooks  of  the  Sierra  Prieta  are  brimfull.  The 
clear  nights  during  winter  produce  an  intense  cold,  the  thermometer,  even  at  Pres- 
cott,  several  times  indicating  as  low  as  11°,  Fahrenheit;  the  melting  of  snow  is 
suspended  and  much  of  the  surface  water  frozen  up,  so  that  in  the  morning  the 
stream  is  very  low,  while  by  3  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  same  day  it  is  i^  torrent. 

The  period  of  winter  is  followed  by  a  warm  spring,  when  the  air,  instead  of 
showing  a  difference  of  only  3°  or  5°  between  wet  and  dry  bulbs,  indieatee  28° 
and  30  of  difference. 

The  mountain  snows  are  rapidly  melted,  and  by  May  are  nearly  disappeared; 
then  the  streams  gradually  fall,  the  volume  of  water  becomes  less  and  less. 
Finally  they  shrink  back  into  the  mountains,  having  an  intermittent  flow,  chiefly 
hidden  underneath  the  rivers  of  sand  which  fill  their  beds.  Constant  and  rapid 
evaporation,  caused  by  the  thirsty  condition  of  the  heated  air,  renders  the  remain- 
ing waters  alkaline.  This  season  of  droughts  and  shrunken  streams  gives  way  in 
July  and  August  to  a  second  wet  season,  one  of  copious  summer  showeiB.  The 
conditions  and  geographical  extent  of  this  rain-fall  are  not  known. 

Vast  masses  of  cloud  are  almost  daily  condensed  over  the  crest  line  of  the 
Sierra  Prieta,  and  toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  drift  eastward.  Similar 
storms  gather  along  the  Aztec  mountains  and  around  the  isolated  volcanic  cones 
of  the  upper  mesa.  This  discharge  of  rain  is  represented  to  be  very  rapid  and 
great,  and  as  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  display  of  lightning. 

The  course  of  these  storms  seems  to  be,  according  to  general  testimony,  from 
the  Sierra  Prieta  eastward,  and  from  San  Francisco  mountains  southwara  and 
eastward,  over  the  Megollon  mesa.  This  phenomenon,  of  almost  daily  occorrence 
during  July,  August,  and  early  September,  at  the  very  season  when  over  the 
greater  part  of  Arizona  plants  are  dying  of  thirst,  has  a  powerful  influence  on 
vegetation,  redeeming  the  land  within  its  range  from  the  condition  of  a  deeert 
The  influence  of  this  season  on  the  streams  is  not  so  great  as  would  be  expectedf 
from  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  discharge  is  chiefly  over  plains,  w^ie 
its  irrigating  effect  is  seen  in  a  fine  crop  of  grass. 

Water  for  steam  puiposes  in  the  mining  region  is  plenty,  if  used  economioaUvj 
throughout  the  whole  Sierra  Prieta,  but  all  placer  works,  except  single  roolEera, 
must  be  suspended  during  about  half  the  year. 

Grass  Plains  near  Pbescott.— The  streams  which  rise  among  the  voloanio 
group  on  the  Colorado  mesa  join  those  from  the  Aztec  range,  and  have  excavated 
out  of  the  mesa  formations  broad  valleys,  whose  general  elevation  is  from  5,000 
feet  to  5,600  feet  above  the  sea.  Of  these  the  largest  is  known  as  the  Yai  de 
China.  Williamson's  valley,  lying  north  of  the  Sierra  Prieta,  is  also  connect 
as  an  arm  to  the  Val  de  China,  and  in  the  same  drainage  system  are  the  com- 
nected  plains  between  the  Tonto  and  Prieta  ranges.    TaSen  together  they  foim 
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an  areft  of  not  less  than  500,000  acres;  add  to  this  abont  300,000  acres  of  thinly 
•wooded  foot-hills  soironnding  the  plains,  and,  like  them,  well  supplied  with  grass, 
and  we  have  a  region  of  grass  land  of  nearly  a  million  acres. 

In  the  coldest  winters  snow,  although  on  rare  occasions  quite  covering  this 
araa,  never  lies  more  than  a  few  days. 

At  present,  owing  to  the  Apaches,  stock-raising  is  not  possible,  but  if  the  mines 
should  half  come  up  to  the  wealthy  yield  which  is  conndently  predicted  by  the 
mine  speculators,  both  civil  and  loilitary,  this  vast  stock  range  will  be  a  most 
yaluabie  accessory  to  the  mining  settlements. 

The  grasses  are  all  of  the  kinds  known  as  bunch  grasses,  never  forming  turf. 
How  these  would  last  if  eaten  down  yearly  and  cropped  closely,  it  is  impossible 
tc^say. 

Water  is  not  abundant  over  these  plains,  but  the  immense  amount  of  drainage 
which  flows  beneath  their  siuiace  and  unite  to  form  the  west  fork  of  the  Verde, 
ooold  doubtless  be  reached  by  wells  not  far  below  the  surface. 

We  remained  aloft  on  the  Granite  mountain  two  days,  February  21  and  22, 
studying  carefully  all  the  topographical  features  within  the  range  of  view.  The 
night  was  *  comfortless,  with  a  wind  that  cut  through  our  limited  supply  of 
blankets,  but  the  mild  temperature  we  found  on  regaining  our  camp  in  the 
valley  soon  thawed  us  out.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  we  started  for  Skull 
valley.  Our  road  curved  around  the  northern  base  of  Granite  mountain,  through 
a  aoocession  of  low  spurs  and  intermediate  valleys,  the  former  covered  with  scrub 
.oaks  and  chapparal  plants,  and  the  latter  with  a  scagiered  carpeting  of  dry  grass 
and  the  dead  stems  of  herbaceous  plants.  Continuing  on  the  curve  till  our 
directioH  was  southward,  we  entered  the  upper  end  of  a  long  belt  of  level  grass 
land  lying  under  the  western  flank  of  tho  Sierra  Prieta,  and  called  Skull  valley 
from  the  number  of  crania  the  Apaches  have  thrown  there. 

The  following  day  (the  25th)  was  devoted  to  a  fiiiitless  search  after  a  lost 
member  of  our  party.  The  26th  (Sunday)  was  likewise  spent  in  trailing  tho 
miasing  man,  and  by  nightfall  we  aeterrained  that  he  must  have  gone  to  Skull 
Valley  settlement  Four  of  us  rode  down  there  at  midnight  and  found  that 
Brinley  was  safe  and  had  started  back  to  look  for  our  camp. 

A  little  after  sunrise  next  morning  we  met  the  wanderer  and  took  him  back 
to  camp.  Monday  Mr.  Gardner  and  I,  with  one  soldier,  climbed  a  bold  granite 
oane  north  of  our  camp,  from  the  summit  of  which  we  had  a  fine  topographical 
view. 

Near  us,  and  bordering  the  Skull  mountains,  lay  a  rolling  belt  of  foot-hills, 
ebapparal-eovered  and  roughened  by  outcrops  of  granite. 

8KTJLL  Valley. — This  level  valley  is  approximately  20  miles  long,  with 
bottom  land  of  varying  width,  firom  one-fourth  to  a  mUe,  and  winds  between  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Prieta  on  the  one  side  and  a  range  of  granite  and  sedi- 
naentary  rocks  on  the  other.  It  is  intersected  about  midway  by  a  cross  ridge  of 
granite,  which  has  acted  as  a  retaining  wall  to  the  accumulating  detritus  washing 
down  from  the  mountain  sides  above  it,  damming  it  back  and  elevating  the 
northern  portion  of  the  valley  about  150  feet  higher  than  the  other.  The  mate^ 
rial  of  the  northern  section  is  mostly  of  disintegrated  granite,  and  the  vegetation 
of  a  poor  character,  except  two  species  of  live  oak,  which  flourish  finely  and 
seem  always  to  like  a  granitic  soil.  South  of  the  granite  ridge  there  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  soil,  owing  to  the  presence  of  metamorphic  (mal  pau)  rocks 
lymg  west  of  the  bottom. 

Here  are  the  fanning  settlements,  founded  on  a  deep  black  mould  of  great  fer- 
tility 'y  with  a  climate  never  very  cold  nor  ever  intensely  hot,  they  may  hope  to 
aeoomplish  considerable  agricultural  development.  The  waters  of  this  valley 
flow  southward  through  a  gap  in  the  metamorphic  hiUs,  and  empty  into  ELirk- 
land  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Santa  Maria. 

In  the  granite  hills  which  project  from  the  western  range  into  the  head  of 
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Skull  Talley,  is  a  living  spring  that  contains  sufficient  wator  for  a  laige  oamp, 
even  in  dry  seasons ;  food  bnnoh  grass  under  the  live  oaks  and  scattered  among 
the  chapparal  on  all  the  hills;  and  a  plenty  of  fire-wood,  make  this  an  attraotiv 
camp. 

The  chain  of  granitic  hills  lying  west  of  Skull  valley  are  at  their  soufliem  end 
depressed,  and  finally  buried  beneath  sedimentary  beds.  These  aie  physieally 
of  little  importance,  except  as  being  the  divide  or  water  shed  between  Kiikkiid 
creek  and  the  Santa  Mana.  From  the  granite  cone  spoken  of  above  we  obtained 
our  first  near  view  of  the  great  and  interesting  basin  of  the  Santa  Maria. 

It  seemed  to  us  at  first  like  a  confused  labyrinth  of  rock  ridges  piled  up  one 
above  the  other  without  system  or  order,  but  a  further  study  from  several  other 
points,  overlooking  it  more  completely,  and  several  tramps  into  its  d^ths,  gave 
us  a  good  knowledge  of  its  structure.  Before  describing  this  singular  piaoe,  I 
will  anticipate  oux  work  a  little,  and  give  the  results  we  arrived  at  in  the  vmA 
reconnoissance  up  to  the  Skull  valley  settlements. 

A  road  from  Prescott,  either  to  the  settlement  at  Wickenburg,  to  La  Pas,  or 
to  the  mouth  of  Bill  Williams  Fork,  must  either  follow  the  present  road  to  Mint 
valley  and  around  the  northern  base  of  Granite  mountain,  and  down  to  Skull 
valley,  making  a  long  horseshoe  curve,  and  returning  in  a  distance  of  38  naleB 
to  within  16  of  the  starting  point,  or  cross  the  high  range  directly.  We  ezploMd 
two  passes  over  the  mountains,  one  directly  west  of  Prescott,  which,  from  the 
great  accumulation  of  winter  snow,  would  be  onite  impassable  during  five  moatlMi, 
and  another  ^called  the  Indian  pass,  which  offers  great  focilily  for  the  constrae" 
tion  of  a  road!^  The  Apaches  rarely  fail  to  decide  wisely  on  all  matters  of  trail; 
a  well-beaten  path  through  the  pass  attests  their  sagadty.  This  depressieii 
can  hardly  be  over  1,000  feet  above  Prescott,  and  from  its  open,  expoeed  natme 
it  can  hardly  have  more  snow  than  the  valley  at  Fort  Whipple.  Approached 
from  the  Prescott  side,  the  pass  is  reached  by  a  gentle  ascent  through  rolling 
wooded  country,  and  without  any  of  the  difficulties  of  or^nary  mountain  roads. 
A  good  covering  of  soil  and  generally  even  surface  leaves  little  to  be  done  beside 
occasionally  digging  out  stumps  or  picking  away  a  few  stones.  The  deeeent 
into  Skull  valley,  although  not  so  gentle  aa  on  the  eastern  slope,  still  preeents 
no  obstacles,  either  of  grade  or  rocky  surface,  which  cannot  be  overoome  by  a 
small  expendiure.  A  road  through  here  would  be  always  passable,  and  wmdd 
reach  the  Skull  valley  setthsments  in  about  1?  miles,  saving  18  or  19  nules^  aad 
reaching  the  valley  in  one  day  less  than  by  the  present  road. 

Having  reached  Skull  valley,  a  road  from  Prescott  to  Bill  Williams  Fork  must 
either  follow  the  present  line  to  Date  creek,  or  else  cross  the  Skull  mooataaaB 
below  Tonto  spring  and  keep  the  high  mesas  of  the  Santa  Maria.  This  latter 
is  the  shortest  way,  and  we  explored  it  to  determine  its  practicability. 

February  28  we  crossed  the  divide  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  camp  No. 
4;  and  descended  gradually  among  rolling  chapparal-covered  hills,  following  the 
diy  tributary  of  the  Santa  Maria.    After  marching  about  four  miles  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  impassable  oafion,  with  rugged  vertical  walla  cf 
black  cellular  rocks.     In.  the  bottom  were  chaotic  piles  of  angular  debris,  for- 
bidding a  passage  down  the  caSon,  even  had  we  found  a  place  to  descend.    To 
go  around  the  head  of  the  eafion  would  only  lead  into  a  maze  of  deeper  omb. 
Our  only  way  was  to  keep  ihe  high  mesa  and  work  westward  parallel  to  the 
c£mon,  crossing  the  lateral  gorges  which  were  made  by  its  tributary  streaos. 
Into  one  of  these  we  were  forced  to  descend  to  a  depth  of  fully  1,000  feet,  and 
at  an  angle  so  great  as  to  forbid  the  approach  of  a  wagon  road,  exoept  by  sigvag 
to  and  fro  at  great  expense.    Having  regained  the  opposite  summit  of  the  mesa, 
we  continued  southwest,  following  an  old  Indian  trail  skirdn^  the  borders  of 
the  caSon.    The  surface  of  this  plateau  is  thickly  strewn  with  blocks  and  fra|p 
ments  of  all  sizes  of  a  dark  brown  cellular  rock,  half  buried  in  the  earth ;  their 
sharp  edges  cut  our  muW  hoofs,  and  rendered  footing  exoeedingly  insecurs 
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The  floil  fonned  by  the  deeompoeition  of  tbis  mal  pais  rock  fcBhrn,  when 
tkoronghly  soaked  in  tlie  wet  season,  a  remarkably  t^iacious  miry  clay,  which 
akme,  even  if  there  were  no  difficult  oa&onsy  would  at  times  make  a  road  quite 
impassable. 

The  mules  struggled  on  over  this  rou^h  table-land,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  aftenioon  brou^t  us  to  a  singular  depression,  where  we  found  water  and 
•tmped. 

A  granite  oone  rose  out  of  ihemdlpaiSy  and  all  around  its  base  the  strata  have 
been  worn  away,  leaving  a  round  basin,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  oone  of 
1,500  or  1,800  feet  height  Here  is  pennanent  water  in  tanks,  and  a  good  camp 
ground ;  grass,  in  great  quantities  and  of  excellent  kinds,  abounds  aU  over  the 
noighbenBg  hills  and  mesas,  and  wood  enough  for  all  camp  purposes  may  be 
collected  from  the  shrubby  cedaans.  Mr.  Gardner  climbed  the  cone  on  the  following 
lay,  ^ffkiLe  I  explored  the  cafions  and  tables  for  a  road  line. 

From  this  camp  we  made  a  number  of  pedestrian  excursions,  getting  at  last  a 
eomplete  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  topography.  The  difficulties  which  lie 
in  iie  way  of  a  tqm  are  all  of  them  of  a'  nature  that  can  be  overcome,  but  only 
with  a  very  great  expenditure.  Compared  with  the  very  small  gain  in  distance 
ever  the  Date  Greek  road,  it  is  much  m<»e  than  compensated  by  the  accidental 
duuRScter  of  the  ground. 

In  moving  our  camp  we  descended  into  a  caiion  which  winds  through  a  laby- 
rioth  o(f  eonfiised  piles  of  granite^  the  trail  doubling  and  twining  to  avoid  impass- 
at^le  ecags,  and  finally  emerging  on  the  edge  of  a-  mesa,  from  which  a  steep 
dedivity  of  about  a  thousand  feet  leads  to  the  rolling  country  bordering  the 
valley  of  Kirk  land  creek. 

Thompson's  valley  is  a  circular  expansioii  of  the  main  Kirkland  valley,  and 
m  of  .topom^)hioal  interest,  as  its  present  water  system  is  divided  by  a  low,  flat 
qpur,  a  hxSf  draining  down  one  side  of  a  hiffh  granitic  ridge  and  half  down  the 
other,  uniting  about  four  miles  below^  and  Sowmg  as  one  stream  into  the  Santa 


We  lollowed  die  dry  oailon  of  the  northern  bmndu,  keeping  the  narrow,  sandy 
bed  ae  it  wound  back  and  forth  between  the  interlocking  spurs  which  jutted  from 
high  granitic  ridges  on  either  side.  Tall,  monumental  plants  of  the  Ceritta 
Crigmticua  stood  erect  among  the  debris  and  rock  ruins ;  their  shafts  of  fluted 
green,  leafless,  and  trimmed  with  thorns,  heighten  the  savage  aspect  of  the  defile. 

The  pass  opens,  after  four  miles  of  winding,  into  an  open  valley  lying  along 
the  Bauta  Maria.  Thiis  level  area  of  about  2,000  acres  of  sandy  soil  is  bordered 
«A  the  west  by  granitic  mountains,  through  which  the  river  in  its  westward 
•ourse  has  cut  a  £ep  gateway.  Upon  the  east  is  a  high  boundary  wall,  formed 
ef  the  escarped  edge  of  the  mesa.    Here  we  camped  for  about  10  days. 

After  exploring  in  all  directions  as  fu  as  we  could  on  foot,  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr. 
Bckiiey,  and  myself,  with  three  soldiers,  made  a  little  trip  northwestward,  climbing 
two  high  steps  of  the  mesa  system,  and  reaching,  after  two  hard  dayg^  tramp,  a 
ovlminatrng  p<Hnt  of  the  Aztec  range.  This  we  climbed  and  spent  two  days  on 
itaeummit 

Our  first  day  was  half  in  clouds,  half  in  sunshine.  Bitter  snowHStorms,  which 
alHiest  hourly  swept  over,  accompanied  by  thunder,  completely  shut  out  all  view. 
These  alternate'  periods  of  cloud  shadows  and  sudden  bursts  of  daazling  sun- 
light were  of  wonderful  pictureequenees,  but  they  rendered  our  work  very  unsat- 
isfactory. The  second  day,  however,  was  of  that  peculiar  clearness  which  so 
olten  succeeds  a  storm  in  mountain  countries.  The  immediately  surrounding 
region,  from  the  Mojave  road,  at  Fort  Rock  springs,  down  to  Date  creek, 
eseluding  the  remarkable  basin  of  the  Santa  Mari%  was  in  plain  sight  and  in 
poeition  to  be  easUy  studied  out.  The  great  plateau  is  not  broken  off  here  in 
one  high  bluff,  as  in  the  Val^de  China  and  Yampai  valley,  but  descends  in  long 
ri^opes  and  broken  steps,  which  are  everywhere  cut  by  remarkably  broken,  abnq[it 
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oaSons.  The  Santa  Maria  basin  was  itself  excavated  by  aquaceous  acdon  fsm 
(me  of  these  steps,  and  then  in  a  subsequent  period  of  much  greater  eronva 
a:ction  was  deeply  gashed  down  by  narrow,  oonvetgmg  cafion<i,  witb  taboJar 
ridgeS;  mere  tongues  of  land,  left  between  them,  so  that  the  former  surface  of  the 
basin  is  now  2,000  and  3,000  feet  above  the  present  stream  beds,  and  only 
remains  in  the  form  of  mesa  peninsulas.  Among  these,  here  and  there  rise  hold 
granite  peaks,  ci  generally  angular  outline  and  rugged  surface,  suggesting  the 
architecture  of  mighty  pyramids  from  the  solid  strata  which  haveiong  over- 
whelmed and  hidden  them.  A  more  difficult  region  to  travel  over  cannot  be 
imagined,  nor  one  which  presents  less  inducement  for  settlements. 

The  mesa  plains  are  indeed  well  clothed  with  grass,  but  they  ara  luud  to 
reach  and  far  irom  any  tillable  land ;  besides,  the  dry  climate  and  scannly  of 
water  must  always  keep  them  in  their  present  desolate  condition. 

The  great  streams  have  long  ago  shrunken  away.  The  torrents  which  exc&vated 
these  remarkable  caSons  are  generally  now  a  mere  river  of  sand,  only  flowing 
during  the  rapid  melting  of  snows  on  the  neighboring  hills,  or  rarely  in  summer, 
when  a  dense  storm-cloud  bursts  over  the  guH  walls  and  pours  down  its  deluge. 

There  is  evidence  that  even  now  these  occasional  floods  sometimes  ooou. 
With  their  exceptioi^  the  streams  are  mere  brooklets,  saturated  with  bitter  alka- 
line salts,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  their  course  trickling  and  filtering  along 
the  bed  rock  under  a  covering  of  hot  sand. 

The  water-loving  cottonwoods,  by  deeply  rooting  themselves  on  the  maxgin 
of  these  river  beds,  where  they  can  drink  up  the  subtcrraneaa  moisture,  mana^ 
to  live,  their  fresh,  vivid  green  contrasting  strongly  with  the  red-biown  rocks 
and  dusky  olive  vegetation  of  artemesia  and  larrea. 

From  our  station  we  could  trace  each  caSon,  and  here  and  there  a  widening 
of  the  walls  would  open  to  view  the  lower  depths,  where  a  line  of  rich  gxean 
willows  and  cottonwoods  fringed  the  sandy  stream  bed. 

Northward  and  northwest  the  long  level  table  lines  are  broken  by  Cygnus 
and  Gemini,  two  lofty  snow-clad  mountains,  the  former  an  irregular  pile,  capped 
by  a  rough-hewn  dome,  the  latter  a  sjrmmemcal  cone  of  black  volcanic  matocial. 
Between  them  and  encircling  their  bases  is  a  slope  of  mesa,  furrowed  by  oailons, 
which  deepen  as  they  continue  westward  till  they  break  through  among  tlM 
mesa  steps  and  granitic  hills  of  the  aquareous  range,  uniting  unaer  its  western 
base  to  form  the  mam  caSon  of  BilL  Williams  Fork. 

This  caSon  drains  the  whole  of  a  longmeridianal  valley,  excavated  out  of  hori- 
zontal strata  of  rock  between  the  two  pcffallel  ranges,  the  Hualapals  and  Aquarioe. 

The  whole  view  is  one  of  desolation,  relieved,  it  is  true,  here  and  th^re  by 
vegetation-— cedars  on  the  higher  mesas,  grasses  and  chapparal  plants  dotted 
over  the  rough  hiU  slopes — ^yet  the  solid  rock  foundation  constantly  outcrops  in 
sombre  red  and  black'  masses,  shattered  into  coUosal  fragments  and  out  down 
by  a  labyrinth  of  caQons.  It  produces  a  picture  of  savage  nature,  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  fiendlike  Apaches  who  make  their  dens  in  its  fastnesses. 

Beyond,  to  the  southwest,  lies  stretched  a  low  desert  plain,  slojnng  in  ahoDoei 
imperceptible  graduation  toward  the  two  rivers  Colorado  and  Gila.  Detached 
mountain  groups  rise  here  and  there,  scored  down  by  deep  dry  gorges,  every- 
where a  great  volume  of  sand  and  gravel  descends  from  their  mouths^  giving 
evidence  of  a  former  torrent. 

The  vegetation  is  sparse,  and  only  of  desert-loving  shrubs,  whose  ill-favonod 
leaves,  together  with  the  cactus  thorns,  seem  typical  of  the  whole  region. 


Lykx  Okbbk. — ^Writing  from  Prescott  in  1866,  Mr.  Ehienberg  used  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

We  may  safely  saj  there  is  a  contintioiis  range  of  gold-bearing  rock  from  near  WickeB- 
berg  to  10  miles  north  of  Piesoott,  and  from  the  Lower  Hassyampa  to  the  Agoa  Frio,  wldch 
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tronld  embrace  an  area  of  at  least  1,000  square  miles.  The  contaiBing  rock  is  nearly  the 
same  in  this  entire  section.  It  does  not  follow  that  other  sections  east  and  southeast  are  not 
netalliferons,  nor  does  it  angar  for  the  non-existence  of  other  metals  here ;  on  the  eontrarj, 
lead  and  copper  ores  abound,  and  silver  has  been  found  to  some  extent ;  but  gold  predomi- 
nates, at  least  as  far  as  known  at  present. 

Th6  first  lode  upon  which  machinery  was  erected  was  the  Accidental,  npon 
Lynx  creek,  a  gold  vein  yielding  some  showy  and  beautiful  specimens  of  ireo 
gold— -specimens  which  attracted  great  attention  in  San  Francisco.  The  ore 
oaished  by  the  small  mill  and  prior  and  subsequently  by  arrastras  averaged  about 
$100  per  ton.    The  vein  is  small,  varying  from  12  to  20  inches  in  width. 

Near  the  head  «f  Lynx  creek,  which  has  been  worked  for  placers  throughout 
its  length,  say  12  miles,  is  a  hill  crowded  with  quartz  lodes.  This  is  known  as 
Eureka  Hill,  and  Mr.  Ehrenberg,  writing  (in  1866)  of  the  lodes  in  it  says : 

I  find  them  to  be  of  the  sane  decomposed  character  as  those  on  the  hill  below  the  Bis  Bug 
mine,  only  showing  sulphurets  in  abundance,  which  those  in  Big  Bug  do  not  as  yet  I  can- 
not ceme  to  any  conclusion  as  to  their  real  character.  More  and  judicious  work  is  required 
to  do  this.  There  are  a  great  many  veins  here  of  tliis  character — more,  indeed,  liian  1  like 
to  see;  still,  if  this  class  of  veins  and  ores  will  pay,  by  all  I  can  see  and  what  I  can  hear  I 
can  only  come  to  tho  conclusion  that  these  mountains  contain  an  extent  of  productive  quartz 
not  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Ettbska  Lobe  is  the  most  prominent  in  the  hill.  It  is  a  large  vein,  and 
near  the  surface  showed  free  gold,  which,  worked  in  arrastras,  yielded  $60  per 
tan,  but  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  of  80  feet  in  depth  sulphurets  predominate,  and 
it  is  the  belief  that  the  same  will  be  found  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  Lynx  creek 
lodes. 

The  Dead  Wood,  the  Titib,  the  Mount  Veenon,  the  Pointeb,  the 
Boston,  the  Pine  Moitntain,  and  other  lodes,  the  ore  from  which  has  been 
worked  in  arrastras,  has  returned  from  $20  to  $80  per  ton.  Sixty  tons  of  the 
Dead  Wood  ore,  worked  by  arrastras,  yielded  $27  50  per  ton  in  gold. 

At  the  head  of  Lynx  creek  the  Senator  lode  is  a  large  silver  vein,  which  has 
worked  $60  to  the  ton  in  that  metal. 

The  Mountaineeb,  Bbanbon,  Lyon,  Box  Elder,  Monitob,  and  other 
veins  show  gold,  and  have  been  developed  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  indicate  value. 
The  quartz  on  the  surface  is  decomposed,  and  the  gold  often  visible.  At  a  depth, 
as  a  rule,  the  ore  abounds  in  sulphurets.  Arrastras  have  been  erected,  and  are  now 
testing  the  ore  from  some  of  these  veins.  The  headwaters  of  the  Hassyam{)a 
are  near  those  of  Lynx  creek,  and  the  quartz  lede  upon  the  Hassyampa  are  gene- 
rally held  in  good  esteem. 

The  Chase  Lode  is  a  gold  vein  prospecting  well,  and  believed  to  be  valuable. 

The  Benedict  Silveb  Lode  has  a  shaft  upon  it  nearly  a  hundred  feet  deep. 

Good  silver  has  been  taken  from  the  MoDougal. 

STEBLiNaMiNE. — ^This  mine,  five  miles  nearly  south  from  Prescott,  and  near 
to  die  Hassyampa,  is  somewhat  noted.  Two  five-stamp  mills  have  been  erected 
upon  it.  The  ore  is  of  gold  sulphurets,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  bronze. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  work  it  profitably  by  any  ordinary  process,  and  the 
mills  have  been  idle  much  of  the  time.  Lately  a  San  Francisco  gentleman  tried 
a  process  upon  the  ore  which  promises  to  be  a  success,  and  it  is  beueved  the  mine 
will  prove  valuable.  The  vein  is  as  yet  irregular  and  uncertidn ;  but  compara- 
Hvely  little  shafting  or  tunnelling  has  been  done. 

The  Montgohbby,  Often,  and  Guadaloupe  Mines,  frirther  down  the  Has- 
syampa, have  been  worked  to  some  extent,  and  yielded  some  free  gold.  They  are 
difficult  of  access  atpresent,  but  roads  might  be  made  to  them  without  greatexpense. 

The  Lbihy  Coppeb  veins,  between  Prescott  and  Skull  valley,  show  that 
Oentral  Arizona,  no  less  than  Southern  Arizona  and  the  Colorado  river  country, 
is  rich  in  copper,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  attention  will  be  given  to  working  tins 
ote  at  present.    Thefe  are  some  fifty  veins  in  close  proximity  in  the  property 
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named,  and  in  other  parts  of  Central  Arizona  nnmerons  copper  lodes  have  been 
located.  *  The  ores  are  oxides  and  salphnrets. 

Big  Bug. — East  from  Lynx  creek  some  fonr  miles,  and  from  Presoott  some  15 
miles,  is  the  Big  Bug  cceei,  and  a  well-known,  mining  district  bearing  that  name. 
Eveiy  hill  in  this  rough  region  is  mineral  bearing.  The  placers  worked  upon 
the  creek  for  many  nules  paid  well,  and  continne  to  pay  good  wages. 

Mr.  Ehrenberg  spent  some  days,  in  ihe  spring  and  summer  of  1866,  in  an 
examination  of  ^is  district,  and  thus  described  it  in  a  letter  written  in  May  to  the 
Alta  Galiibmian,  of  Ban  Francisco : 

The  veinSf  in  part  of  the  district  at  least,  are  large,  distinct,  and  weU  defined ;  in  the  other 
parts  this  is  not  the  case,  and  I  have  not  yet  come  to  any  eoncluBion  as  to  what  they  are,  as 
mo  work  whatever  has  been  done  on  them,  and  the  oontaininff  rock  is  so  decomposed  and 
stained  with  oxide  of  iron  in  certain  parallel  sones  and  masses  Uiat  it  is  even  doubtfat  whether 
they  are  veins  at  all ;  they  have  some  regularity,  nevertheless ;  and,  should  this  iron  at^ 
be  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  pyrites  (or  sulphates)  of  iron,  then  there  is  hope  of  numer- 
ous extensive  and  lasting  veins,  as  most  all  the  croppings  show  gold.  It  is,  however,  possi- 
ble that  this  rusty  stain  is  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  hornblende  in  the  sicnite,  (or 
diorite,)  which  is  the  rock  in  which  all  these  veins  occur.  In  this  case,  not  much  is  to  be 
hoped  from  this  second  series  of  veins.  I  expect,  however,  Uiat  a  few  of  these  also  will  pzov» 
good  and  permanent. 

First,  the  Galena  lode,  belonging  to  the  first  series.  It  is  a  fissure,  and  fine-looking,  large 
vein,  prospecting  and  opening  well.  Eight  men  are  at  work  here  in  two  shafts,  from  whkdi 
about  70  tous  of  ore  have  been  taken  up  to  date,  (shafts  about  15  feet  deep  only.)  The 
Galena  is  situated  on  the  mountains  about  two  miles  north  of  the  mill. 

Second,  the  Big  Bug,  situated  about  one-half  a  mile  from  the  mill,  also  on  the  mountama, 
and  on  the  boun&ry  separating  the  two  classes  of  veins.  £leme  beautiful  ores  of  a  singular 
character  are  taken  from  this' mine,  which  make  me  almost  believe  that  much  of  this  iron 
stain  is  occasioned  by  the  decomposition  of  the  hornblende  rock,  and  not  by  iron  pyrites 
at  least  not  always.  The  shaft  is  some  fifty  feet  deep,  but  haa  considerable  water  in  it,  which 
prevented  my  examining  it  below  at  present.  They  are  extracting  ore  from  two  small  levels 
some  three  feet  down.  The  lower  wall  is  very  firm,  but  the  upper  consists  of  a  crumbling, 
heterogenous  mass  of  the  same  material  and  segregated  masses  of  ciystallised  homblen£. 
The  fissure  in  which  the  ore  occurs  varies  in  width  from  two  to  four  feet,  and  the  ores  lie  in 
the  same  in  nests  of  various  sizes,  showing  by  their  relative  position,  however,  the  probability 
that  at  one  time  they  have  formed  a  continuous  sheet. 

The  condition  of  the  hanging  wall,  and  the  whole  combiBation  or  chaiacterof  thoffaague 
or  vein  mass  make  me  think  very  favorably  of  this  vein.  The  vein  mass  consists,  first,  «f 
the  ores  referred  to,  segregated  masses  of  reciystallized  hornblende,  decomposed  country  roek, 
with  large  and  small  Tragments,  at  times,  of  the  latter,  and  quartz  enveloped  and  blended  wit]| 
ihe  former  in  a  very  peculiar  mixture.  It  is  my  opinion  that  considerable  friction  has  been 
excited  at  some  time  on  the  walls,  by  whidi  the  upper  has  been  shattered  and  broken,  and 
that  in  course  of  time  the  whole  mass  has  been  reconsolidated,  and  the  intervals  rafilkd  by 
recrystallization  of  hornblende,  iron  pyrites,  &.c  Even  the  ore  is  of  this  character,  gold 
generally  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  brown  crystals  of  iron  in  the  admixture  of  hornblende 
and  felspar,  and  in  a  deposit  of  carbonate  and  even  sulphate  of  copper  in  small  auantities. 
The  vein  can  be  traced  for  a  mile  in  a  straight  line,  showing  princt|>aliy  those  flush  walls  of 
hornblende,  with  ore  in  some  places.  As  the  shaft  was  suuk  in  a  ravine  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  whole  vein  has  been  so  much  shattered,  or  whether  this  was  confined  to  the  ravines 
solely. 

Third,  the  Euffenia,  not  worked  now,  and  water  in  the  drift,  which  was  commenced  too 
low  or  too  near  tne  creek.  Tiiis  is  a  vehi,  consisting  of  iron  pyrites,  occurring  in  a  gangne 
of  calcareous  spar,  (or  taks,)  with  some  quartz.  Near  the  suriace  the  iron  is  oxydiaed,  and 
the  gold  can  be  extracted  in  the  common  way.  The  iron  pyrites  will  require  concentration 
and  roasting.  I  can  say  nothing  of  this  vein  now,  further  than  that  it  seemed  to  be  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  that  it  is,  or  can  be,  worked  with  great  facility,  being  only  one-half  mile  frun 
the  mill,  and  on  nearly  the  same  level.  Only  the  surface  ores  will  be  available  now,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  abundance.    If  these  will  pay  but  |15  per  ton  the  mill  can  be  kept  running; 

At  this  writing  about  1,000  tons  of  the  Galena  ore  are  in  sight.  £lve  hundred, 
tons  have  been  worked  by  the  quartz  mill  erected  for  the  porpose,  and  although 
the  machineay  is  incc»nplete  the  yield  has  averaged  $25  to  the  ton  in  firee  gold. 
There  are  several  shafts  and  tunnels  on  the  lode.  The  cost  of  shafting  has  been 
from  $S  to  $40  per  foot.  Ordinary  wages  $75  per  mOnth  and  board.  Weed 
costs  delivered  $5  per  ton.  The  ]Big  Bog  mine  is  of  a  similar  character ;  60 
tons  averaged  $30  per  ton.  The  ore  from  both  these  mines  contains  frxxn  10 
to  20  per  cent,  of  solphurets.    The  Eugenia  Is  at  places  10  feet  in  width. 
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Several  tons  worked  in  arrastcas  gave  $25  per  ton ;  some  as  high  as  $40.  At 
such  a  return  as  this  the  Eugenia^  from  its  location  near  the  mine  and  its  size, 
must,  if  continuously  rich,  pay  well. 

The  TicoNDBROOA,  the  Chappjlrbl.  and  the  Dividbnd  Minks,  in  the  Bi^ 
Bug  district,  have  a  £ur  reputation.  Thirty  tons  of  the  Ghapparel  ore  workea 
at  Uie  Big  Bug  mill  gave  $22  per  ton  in  free  gold.  Sixty  tons  from  the  Divi- 
dend gave  $20  per  ton.  A  mill  has  been  erec^d  upon  the  Tioonderoga,  a  lode 
reputed  to  be  valuable,  but  little  work  has  yet  been  done. 

Turkey  Greek,  30  miles  southeast  from  Prescott,  is  more  noted  for  its  silver 
than  for  its  gold  mines.  A  mill  has  been  erected  to  work  the  ore  of  the  Bully 
Bueno  lode,  but  owin^  to  financial  embarrassment  it  has  not  yet  been  put  in 
operation.  Shafts  ana  tunnels  show  the  lode  to  good  advantage.  The  ore  is 
of  a  curious  character,  that  upon  the  surface  being  gold  in  hornblende.  Th« 
Yahoo  mine  in  this  vicinity  promises  well.  The  Goodwin  is  a  silver  lode,  show- 
ing some  choice  ore.  Specimens  taken  to  Galifomia  in  1865  were  highly  praised. 
A  ton  or  two  worked  yielded  $300.  The  Gross  gold  lode  in  this  district  ^las 
yielded  some  specimens  of  free  gold  of  rare  beauty.  The  Gapital  silver  lode 
resembles  the  Goodwin,  and  the  Richmond  is  of  the  same  class. 

The  Bradshaw  District  is  upon  the  upper  Aqua  Frio,  at  what  is  known 
as  Black  Ca&on,  a  distance  of  from  50  to  60  miles  southeast  from  Prescott. 
Here  the  Mexicans  for  several  seasons  worked  the  placers  with  considerable  sue- 
cesSy  and  in  1864  numerous  quartz  claims  were  taken  up.  Some  of  the  ore 
reduced  in  arrastras  gave  a  return  of  $100  to  the  ton.  The  Great  Eastern,  the 
White  Swan,  the  Uno,  Forks,  and  other  lodes  present  good  surface  indications. 
A  company  has  been  formed  in  Philadelphia  for  working  them.  The  Nopal  and 
Ballenciana  lodes  have  been  worked  by  arrastras,  ana  some  shewy  specimens 
have  been  extracted. 

Near  Given  mountain,  at  the  south  side  of  the  Bradshaw  mountain,  (from 
which  the  foregoing  district  is  named,)  some  silver  lodes  have  been  located,  but 
not  yet  worked.  The  Mammoth  has  an  average  width  of  15  feet,  and  has  been 
traced  for  two  and  one-half  miles. 

Fine  Flat,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Bradshaw  mountain,  has  several  gold 
lodes.  The  Clinton  and  Minnehaha  have  been  opened  to  the  depth  of  perhaps 
30  feet,  and  the  district  is  accounted  promising. 

Walkut  Grove,  one  of  the  best  fanning  £stricts  in  central  Arizona,  is  upon 
the  Hassyampa^  30  miles  south  of  Prescott,  and  15  miles  west  of  thd  mining 
districts  just  referred  to.  In  its  vicinity  are  some  good  lodes.  The  most  noted 
are  the  Big  Rebel,  a  lode  of  considerable  size,  and  the  Josephine,  ore  from 
which,  worked  by  arrastras,  has  paid  $200  to  the  ton. 

At  the  Placentas,  between  Walnut  grove  and  People's  ranch,  about  the  time 
of  the  Weaver  gold  excitement,  some  gold  was  extracted,  and  the  diggings  are 
fitill  worked  by  Mexicans. 

Vulture  Mine. — ^A  German,  named  Henry  Wickenburg,  with  several  com- 
panions, while  prospecting  upon  the  Hassyampa  late  in  1863,  discovered  a 
butte  or  smaU  isolated  mountain  of  quartz,  at  a  point  some  60  miles  north  of  the 
Gila,  and  near  the  Hassyampa.  After  examining  it  closely  they  found  traces 
of  gold  but  attached  no  great  value  to  the  ore,  and  all  but  Mr.  Wickenberg  were 
reluctant  to  go  to  even  the  slight  trouble  of  posting  notices  claiming  the  lode, 
if  such  it  could  be  called.  It  was,  however,  taken  up,  and  is  now  the  best 
known  and  most  profitable  mining  property  in  central  Arizona,  if  not  in  the  entire 
Territory.  Upon  the  discovery  claim  is  a  chimney  500  feet  long  and  400  feet 
wide,  which  rises  100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country.  So  far 
as  tested  neaiiy  all  the  took  of  this  chimney  contains  gold.  The  vein  proper 
is  39  feet  wide,  and  continues  the  same  at  the  depth  of  100  feet  from  the  Burface, 
or  say  200  feet  from  the  top  of  the  chimney,  the  depth  to  which  shafts  have  been 
soak.    The  vein  runs  northwest  and  southeast.    The  hanging  wall  is  of  por- 
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phyry  rock ;  the  foot  wall  of  taloose  elate.  The  vein  has  a  pitch  of  45®  to  the 
northwest.  The  main  l^de  is  all  of  quartz,  and  there  are  various  strata  on  each 
side,  varying  from  one  to  six  feet  in  width. 

A  20-stamp  mill  has  been  erected  upon  the  Hassyampa,  within  a  mile  of  the 
town  of  Wickenburg,  where  the  ore  was  first  worked  in  arrastras  by  Mr.  Wiek- 
enburg  and  others.  This  is  for  working  the  ore  from  the  discovery  claim  of  the 
Vulture,  which  is  now  the  property  of  a  New  York  company.  Mr.  Gusenbary, 
the  supenntendent,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  report  of  the  amount  of 
ore  worked  by  this  mill  to  September  1,  1867  : 

From  November  1,  1866,  to  September  1,  1867,  the  mill  crushed  4,834  tons, 
which  produced  $145,633,  an  average  of  about  $30  per  ton. 

The  gold  has  thus  far  been  found  free,  and  occasionally  some  showy  specimens 
are  obtained.  The  absence  of  water  near  the  lode  now  renders  it  necessary  to 
work  the  ore  at  Wickenburg,  a  distance  of  14  miles.  Thus  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation alone  is  $10  per  ton.  Wood  is  not  abundant  in  any  part  of  central 
Arizona  south  of  Prescott.  At  Wickenburg  it  costs  delivered  about  $8  per 
oord. 

The  Vxtlturb  is,  however,  considered  rich  enough  to  pay  with  these  draw- 
backs, and  airangements  are  now  making  for  the  working^  of  other  claims,  and 
it  is  thought  that  all  will  pay,  although  some  have  heretofore  considered  the 
chimney  or  discovery  claim  the  only  desirable  part  of  the  lode.  Two  thousand 
feet  are  claimed  upon  the  Vulture  vein,  and  several  other  lodes  of  a  »milar 
character,  although  much  smaller  in  size,  have  been  taken  up  in  the  vicinity. 


GcENEKAL  Remabks  ON  Gbntbal  ARIZONA. — Central  Arizona  is  an  elevated 
country.     The  town  of  Prescott,  the  present  capital  of  the  Territoiy,  is  at  an 
altitude  of  some  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    At  this  height  the  win- 
ter temperature  is  of  ceurse  severe,  but  at  other  seasons  the  climate  is  perhaps 
the  most  agreeable  in  Arizona.    Above  Weaver  the  country  is  well  wooded  and 
watered.     The  valleys  are  f<i»r  the  most  part  small  and  disconnected,  but  the  soil 
is  rich,  and  at  most  points,  although  there  are  early  frosts,  fine  crops  are  produced. 
It  is  estimated  that  2,000  tons  of  com  will  be  produced  this  season  within  a 
circle  of  50  miles  of  Prescott.     Veffetables  of  nearly  every  kind  grow  luxu- 
riantly.    At  a  reasonable  outlay  good  roads  may  be  made  through  the  most  for- 
midable racmntain  ranges,  and  the  country  offers  many  facilities  for  mining.    The 
want  of  success  to  this  time  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  deficiency  in  the  mines, 
but  to  the  Indian  troubles  and  the  refractory  character  of  the  ores  of  most  of 
the  lodes  thus  far  opened.     The  mills  erected  having  been  intended  only  for  the 
working  of  free  gold  have  not  been  suited  to  sulphnrets  and  rebellious  ores. 
When  proper  machinery  is'provided  the  lodes  of  central  Arizona,  or  a  number 
of  them,  will  probably  repay  development.     It  is  estimated  that  ordinary  ores 
may  now  be  worked  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $7  per  ton.     Only  American  labor 
is  to  be  had,  which  is  more  costly  than  most  of  that  employed  in  southern  Arizona 
and  upon  the  Colorado,  but  at  the  same  time  more  effective. 

Remarks  on  the  Territory. — In  southern  Arizona  and  upon  the  Colorado, 
excepting  at  the  highest  points,  work  is  usually  suspended  in  the  summer  months. 
In  central  Arizona  this  is  ifot  necessary,  as  the  sun  is  seldom  oppressive.  The 
thermometer  has  been  known  to  stand  at  110°  on  the  Colorado,  when  it  rose 
to  but  65°  in  and  about  Prescott.  The  nights  in  the  mountains  throughout  th« 
Tenitory  are  cool  at  all  seasons.  Snow  falls  in  central  Arizona,  but  excepting 
in  the  higher  mountains  it  usually  remains  but  a  few  hours.  Of  the  four  winters 
since  the  whites  occupied  the  country,  but  one  has  been  severe. 

Arizona  is  far  richer  in  agricultural  lands  than  is  generally  supposed.  rPo 
those  who  have  traversed  the  desert  regions  only,  it  would  be  an  abenrdky 
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to  talk  of  fine  fanns  and  gardens,  but  with  those  who  hnve  seen  the  prodncts  of 
the  fertile  valleys,  no  argoment  is  necessary  to  prove  theix  value.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  boldly  asserted  that  no  one  of  the  mineral-bearing  Tenitories  of  the 
Paoific  is  richer  in  mineral  lands  than  Arizona,  while  its  climate  is  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  tested  it  to  be  unsurpassed  upon  the  western  continent.  The 
pastoral  resources  of  the  Territory  deserve  mention.  Grasses  of  every  nutritious 
variety  abound,  and  cattle  and  sheep  may,  whenever  the  hostile  Indians  are  over- 
come, be  raised  with  comparatively  no  outlay.  Southern  Arizona  is  especially 
rich  in  grazing  lands,  and  were  its  mines  to  prove  worthless,  which  is  hardly 
possible,  it  must  eventually  become  important  as  a  pastoral  country,  and  support 
a  large  population,  furnishing  cattle  not  for  the  Territory,  but  for  California  and 
New  Mexico. 

Below  Prescott  and  upon  the  Colorado  adobe  is  used  for  building,  and  is  per- 
haps better  suited  to  the  climate  than  any  other  material.  At  Prescott  and  in 
the  enirronnding  mining  districts  timber  is  used,  and  lately  brick  of  an  excellent 
character  have  been  made  in  Prescott. 

Tlie  pine  of  central  Arizona  grows  to  a  medium  size,  and  much  of  it  is  resinous. 
The  oaK  and  black  walnut  do  not  obtain  a  great  size.  Pine  lumber  cut  by  a 
steam  mUl  in  Prescott  is  furnished  at  $30,  860,  and  $100  per  1,000,  according 
to  the  quality,  llie  meSquite  and  cotton  wood  of  southern  Arizona  and  the  Colorado 
famish  good  rafters  for  the  adobe  structmres,  and  the  mesquite  is  famed  as  a 
superb  firewood.  About  Tucson  and  Tubac,  and  many  of  the  mining  districts, 
it  is  abundant. 

The  Territory  offers  two  natural  and  inviting  routes  for  continental  railroads. 
That  by  the  32d  parallel,  over  which  the  Butterfield  or  southern  overland  stage 
service  was  so  satisfactorily  performed  prior  to  the  rebellion,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  comment.  That  by  the  35th  parallel,  explored  by  Beal  and  Whipple, 
is  scarcely  less  practicable,  and  is  for  much  of  the  distance  well  supplied  with 
timber  and  coal,  and  through  a  promising  agricultural  and  mining  region.  Both 
these  routes  possess  advantages  over  those  farther  north,  and  it  is  the  judgment 
of  those  who  have  passed  over  them  with  care  and  observation  that  they  must 
both  soon  bo  traversed  by  the  iron  horse. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  code  of  the  Territory,  (1864,)  a  chapter  was  incorpo- 
nvted  providing  for  ''the  registry  and  government  of  mines  and  mineral  deposits," 
and  it  at  first  met  general  ravor,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Territory,  but  practice 
proved  it  to  be  cumbersome  and  annoying,  and  in  1866  it  was  repealed,  and  a 
simple  act  passed,  leaving  the  regulation  of  the  size  of  the  claims,  the  amount 
of  work  to  bo  performed,  and  all  details  connected  with  the  taking  up  and  hold- 
ing of  claims,  to  the  district  organizations.  But  few,  however,  of  the  districts 
enforce  rules,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  much  attention  will  be  given  the  matter 
imtil  the  congressional  minin£^  law  is  enforced  here.  The  land  officers  who  are 
to  see  to  its  execution  have,  it  is  reported,  been  appointed,  and  will  soon  open 
their  offices.  The  congressional  act,  so  far  as  understood,  is  much  liked,  and 
considered  liberal  even  by  the  large  class  who  have  always  opposed  any  legis- 
lation by  Congress  regarding  the  mineral  lands. 

A  simple  segregation  act,  of  whioh  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  adopted  by  the 
last  legislature : 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  segregation  of  iq^iDg  claims. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  legislative  aasembly  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  That  whenever  any  one 
or  more  joint  owners  or  tenants  in  common  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  mineral-bearing  ledges 
or  claims  may  desire  to  work  or  develop  soch  ledge  or  claim,  and  any  other  owner  or  owners 
ifaiereof  shall  fiul  or  refuse  to  join  in  said  work,  after  due  notice  of  at  least  30  days,  given  by 

Jmblication  in  one  newspaper,  printed  in  the  county  in  which  said  ledra  or  claims  are 
ocated,  and  if  none  be  printed  in  said  coanty,  then  in  any  newspaper  printed  in  the  Territory, 
Btad  notice  to  have  publication  in  four  successive  weeks  of  said  paper,  said  other  owner  or 
owners  may,  upon  application  to  the  district  court  of  the  district  wherein  the  ledge  or  claim 
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is  situated,  cause  the  iniarests  cf  said  partiM  so  refusing  to  be  ttt  off  or  segregated  as  henh 
inafter  set  forth. 

Sbc.  2.  The  owcer  or  owners  of  any  mineral-bearing  ledge  or  claim,  after  the  expiration 
of  said  30  dajtf'  notice  having  been  given,  may,  if  the  j>arty  or  parties  notified  &il  or  reftise 
to  join  in  the  working  or  developing  said  ledge  or  claim,  apply  to  the  district  oonit  of  the 
district  wherein  the  ledge  or  claim  may  be  situated,  for  a  partition  or  segregation  of  the  inta 
rest  or  interests  of  the  party  or  parties  so  failing  or  refusing  to  join. 

Sec.  3.  The  party  or  parties  so  applying  shaU  set  forth  the  fact  that  the  said  parties  have 
beenxluly  notified  in  accordance  with  section  one  of  this  act,  and  that  said  party  or  partieB  have 
failed  or  refused  to  join  in  said  work,  all  of  which  shall  be  snstained  by  the  oath  or  afirmalSeii 
of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  applyiog ;  and  upon  such  application  being  made  the  clerk  of 
said  court  shall  post  a  notice  at  the  office  of  the  county  recorder,  and  in  two  other  conspiettonB 
places  within  the  district,  stating  the  application,  and  notifying  the  parties  interested,  that 
unless  they  appear  within  60  days,  and  show  good  cause  why  the  prayer  of  the  petitSoner 
should  not  be  granted,  that  the  same  will  be  granted  if  good  cause  can  be  shown. 

Sec.  4.  At  the  expiration  of  said  60  days,  if  the  party  or  parties  notified  do  not  appear  and 
show  good  cause  why  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  should  not  be  granted,  the  court  shatt 
apnomt  two  commissioners  to  go  upon  the  ground  and  segregate  the  claims  of  the  parties  so 
refusing  to  join ;  and  in  case  the^  do  not  agree,  they  to  chooee  a  third  party ;  and  said  com- 
missioners shall  make  a  report  m  writing  to  said  court,  who  shall  issue  a  decrea  in  eao- 
formity  with  said  report,  which  shall  be  mial,  except  appeal  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Govt 
within  30  days  after  issuance  thereof. 

Sbc.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  county  of  Tavapai. 

Sec.  6.  All  acts  and  parts  of  aots  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  beraiby 
repealed.  ' 

SEC.  7.  This  act  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  firom  and  after  its  passage. 

The  present  report  indicates  the  discoiveTy  and  location  of  lodes  in  all  parts 
of  the  Territory  rather  than  their  development  The  reader  may  wonder  whj 
lodes  offering  such  rich  snrfaoe  indications,  and  so  generally  promising,  have  not 
been  extensively  worked.  In  explanation,  the  comparative  inaccessibility  of  the 
Tenitoiy,  being  off  the  grand  overland  lines  of  travel,  and  without  seaports, 
most  be  first  offered.  Next  the  fiendish  Apache,  the  most  difficult  Indian  npon 
the  continent  to  overcome,  and  next  the  limited  extent  of  the  placer  digging, 
or  the  lack  of  water  fur  their  working.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  ihe 
placers  that  brought  the  large  population  to  California,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 
Had  those  countries  been  without  such  inducements,  their  growth  would  probably 
have  been  as  slow  as  that  of  Arizona. 

After  some  years  residence  here  the  writer  is  more  than  ever  confirmed  in 
the  belief  that  while  there  is  much  to  contend  with  in  Airizona,  there  is  much  to 
contend  for,  and  that  despite  all  the  drawbacks  and  discouragements  the  Tern- 
tory  will  yet  command  a  large  and  prosperous  population,  and  abundantly  repay 
the  government  for  the  outlay  required  to  reserve  it  from  the  savage. 

Besides  the  minerals  already  referred  to,  there  are  indications  of  the  existenet 
of  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory.  Iron  in  carbonates  and  oxides 
is  abundant.  Traces  of  nickel  have  been  found  near  the  Big  Bug  creek.  PIati> 
num  (metaHic)  is  shown  in  the  placers  of  the  Black  canon  or  Bradshaw  district, 
on  the  Agua  Frio.  Traces  of  tin  exist  at  several  points.  The  geologist  of  liea- 
tenant  Parks^s  United  States  exploring  expedition  reports  the  cusoovery  of  laige 
beds  of  gypsum  upon  the  San  Pedro.  A  lode  of  cinnabar  was  located  seveml 
years  since  10  mUes  southeast  of  La  Paz,  and  named  the  Eugenia ;  copper,  edlver, 
and  quicksilver  are  found  together  in  a  rare  combination,  but  the  lode  is  not  huge. 
Rich  cinnabar  float  has  been  found  upon  the  Mohave  and  Prescott  road,  about  50 
miles  from  the  Colorado.  lime  of  a  superior  quality  exists  in  large  quantitiea 
near  Prescott  and  Tucsoif,  and  is  found  at  other  points.  It  is  now  extensiveljr 
used  in  building.  Lime  coral  exists  in  the  Adelphi  mine.  Mineral  hill,  Williflnis 
Fork.  It  is  found  in  immediate  connection  with  the  richest  carbonates  and  oxides 
of  copper.  The  Salt  mountains  near  Callville,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Col- 
orado, are  among  the  most  remarkable  formations  in  Ajizona.  The  deposits  odT 
pure,  transparent,  and  beautifully  crystallized  salt  are  very  extensive,  and  no 
is  superior  for  table  or  general  use.    In  the  vicinity  traces  of  coal  have  been 
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covered,  and  parties  engaged  in  exploration  are  quite  confident  that  large  quan- 
tities will  be  found.  There  is  a  report  of  the  discovery  of  coal  upon  tke  San 
Pedro. 

The  folly  of  intrusting  mining  operations  to  inexperienced  and  impru- 
dent men  has  been  well  illustrated  in  Arizona.  In  the  southern  country  and 
upon  the  Colorado  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  thrown  away  in 
foolish  and  extravagant  expenditures.  In  one  instance,  after  the  outlay  of 
^1,000,000,  the  company  abandoned  work  without  enough  having  been  done  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  true  vein.  In  many  cases  the  whole 
capital  of  the  owners  has  been  frittered  away  in  unnecessary  buildings,  improper 
machinery,  and  large  remuneration  to  unworthy  agents,  men  who,  next  to  the 
Apache,  have  b}'^  their  recklessness  obstnicted  the  progress  of  the  country,  and 
prejudiced  capitalists  against  ftirther  investment  in  it. 

Thus  far  it  rnav  be  truthfully  asserted  that  there  have  been  more  failures  in 
superintendents  than  in  mines  in  4^rizona ;  indeed  it  is  a  common  remark  that 
no  lode  properly  opened  and  economically  and  systematically  worked  has  failed 
to  pay.     This  is  tnie  in  the  main. 

In  southern  Arizona,  and  upon  the  Colorado  river  bottoms,  iiii^ation  is  neces- 
sary. In  central  Arizona  the  seasons  are  defined,  and  at  many  pomts  good  crops 
have  been  raised  without  irrigation,  the  rains  furnishing  sufficient  moisture.  These 
occinr  mainly  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  but  there  are  frequent  showers 
in  April  and  May,  as  well  as  in  the  winter  months. 

The  friendly  Indians,  Pimas,  Maricopas,  and  Papagoes,  below  the  Gila,  raise 
large  quantities  of  excellent  wheat,  and  the  whites  engaged  in  farming  upon  the 
Gila,  the  Santa  Cniz,  the  San  Pedro,  and  the  Sonoita,  raise  com,  barley,  and 
wheat.     Some  six  flouring  mills  are  now  in  operation  in  the  Territory. 

31 
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UTAH    TERRITORY. 

SECTION    I. 

GENERAL  FEATURES. 

'  The  bonndaries  of  this  Territory  have  been  changed  a  number  of  times  antil 
its  form  approaches  a  rectangle.  Its  length  firom  north  to  south  is  about  345 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  320  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  110,000  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  100,000,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

The  Wasatch  range  of  mountains  divides  the  Territory  diagonally  northeast 
and  southwest  into  two  parts,  the  northwestern  being  much  larger  than  that  lying 
to  the  southward.  The  Wasatch  range  is  high  and  rugged.  It«  lofty  summits, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  probably  have  an  altitude  of  11,000  or  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  broad  and  elevated  range  surrounded  by 
countries  rich  in  gold  and  silver  we  should  expect  to  find  those  metals.  But  so 
far  as  is  known  no  range  of  mountains  on  the  western  coast  has  been  found  rich 
in  precious  metals  that  has  a  trend  to  the  northeast  and  southwest,  and  it  may 
be  considered  problematical  whether  any  mines  of  those  metals  will  be  found  of 
great  richness  in  the  Wasatch  mountains.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Territory 
are  a  number  of  small  ranges,  on  the  Goshoat  and  a  number  of  others,  that  con- 
tain mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  largest  river  is  the  Colorado,  one  of  the  longest  in  the  United  States. 
Of  its  capabilities  for  navigation  comparatively  little  is  kno\vn,  though  so  far  as 
explored  the  reports  are  unfavorable.  Its  principal  branches  are  the  Green, 
Grand,  San  Juan,  and  Virgin  rivers.  These  drain  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  Territoiy.  On  the  north.  Goose  and  Holmes's  creeks  run  into  Snake  riv^, 
but  all  the  interior  streams  empty  into  lakes  that  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea. 
Bear  river  and  the  Jordan  empty  into  Salt  lake,  besides  many  large  creeks  and 
numerous  smaller  ones. 

Salt  lake  is  about  120  miles  long,  north  and  south,  and  40  miles  wide,  and 
contains  several  islands  of  considerable  size,  some  of  which  are  partially  covered 
with  timber.  A  steamer  is  now  being  built  for  the  pmpose  of  shipping  the  tim- 
ber from  these  islands.  Tor  the  use  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  lake  is  subject  to  sudden  storms,  and  boat  navigation  is  sometimes  danger- 
ous. Until  the  present  time,  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  test  its  capabili- 
ties for  navigation,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade  on  this  lake  wnll,  at  some 
future  period,  be  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  water  is  extremely  salt.  Aq 
analysis  shows  that  it  contains  over  22  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  an  indication 
that  it  has  had  no  outlet  to  the  sea  for  a  great  length  of  time,,  and  that  compared 
with  other  regions  the  fall  of  rain  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  less,  and  tlie 
evaporation  greater,  than  elsewhere.  The  ocean  represents  the  average  saline 
impregnation  of  the  world  produced  by  rainfall  and  evaporation.  By  comparison 
with  mis  standard  solution  we  can  judge  which  is  in  greatest  excess,  rainfall  cur 
evaporation.  On  the  hills  which  surround  Salt  lake  are  marks  of  an  ancient 
beach  about  300  feet  above  its  present  level.  From  the  depth  to  which  these 
shore-marks  have  worn  into  the  rocky  sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  large  amounts 
of  debris  brought  down  by  streams  and  deposited  at  that  elevation,  it  is  evident  that 
this  level  of  the  lake  must  have  remained  for  a  long  period.  It  is  probable 
the  lake  once  had  an  outlet  to  the  ocean ;  and  from  the  fresh-water  tertiary  fos- 
sils found  at  Bear  river,  and  at  otherpoints,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  then  oon- 
tained  fresh  water.  Then,  also,  it  doubtless  contained  many  varieties  of  fish,  bnt 
as  the  water  grew  salt,  they  gradually  perished }  and;  so  far  as  has  been  obsenred, 
at  has  no  animal  life  in  it  at  present. 
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The  cause  of  the  extreme  aridity  of  this  country  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains.  The  Siena  Nevada  on  the  west,  the  Wasatch  range 
on  the  south  and  east,  and  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  north,  completely  encircle 
it.  The  wind  coming  from  any  quarter  has  its  moisture  absorbed  in  passing  over 
the  mountains.*  The  absence  of  vegetation,  the  effect  of  this  extreme  aridity, 
also  aggravates  the  droughts.  The  cultivation  of  these  valleys  by  covering 
them  with  crops  and  trees,  may  cause  some  change  in  the  amount  of  rain-fall,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  course  of  years  the  water  in  Salt  lake  tiiU  be  per- 
manently higher  than  it  is  now.  As  the  small  rain-fall  at  present  is  due  to  the 
environment  of  mountains,  the  inference  is  that  in  former  times  they  did  not  exist, 
and  that  this  lake  is  older  than  the  mountains ;  this  conclusion  appears  to  be  war- 
ranted by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

The  course  of  the  wind  in  past  ages  was  mainly  from  the  west,  as  it  is  now. 
This»is  shown  by  the  deeper  ^ore-marks  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake — 
a  fact  general  in  Utah  and  Nevada  and  the  southeastern  portion  of  California. 

Utah  lake,  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  is  almost  the  shape  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  about  30  miles  long  and  20  wide.     The  water  is  fresh. 

There  are  several  other  lakes,  as  Little  Salt  lake,  Sevier  lake,  and  Goshoat. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  Territory  was  in  1846,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  by  a  band 
of  Mormons.  Owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  other  natural  advantages, 
the  growth  of  this  community  has  been  very  rapid  for  a  population  devoted  to 
agriculture.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  the  large  emigration  which 
it  induced,  passing  through  this  place,  greatly  stimulated  trade  and  made  a  mar- 
ket for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  inhabitants.  The  advent  of  the  United  States 
ti'oops  under  Colondl  Johnson,  and  the  discovery  of  silver  in  Nevada,  and  of  gold 
in  Idaho  and  Montana,  produced  similar  results. 

These  markets  are  now  nearly  or  quite  closed,  and  trade  in  the  Territory  is  more 
depressed  than  since  1850.  This  may  cause  the  people  to  turn  their  attention 
to  mining,  a  pursuit  hitherto  neglected  owing  to  the  greater  profits  derived  from 
agriculture.  The  favorable  notice  taken  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  mines  on 
the  east  side  of  Green  river  is  evidence  in  point.  The  most  potent  cause  of  the 
increase  of  the  population  is  the  encouragement  extended  to  emigration  fr*om 
foreign  countries.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  adult  population  are  of  foreign 
birth.  Salt  Lake  City  has  a  population  of  about  19,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
beautifully  laid-out  town.  The  streets  are  wide,  with  streams  of  clear  water 
running  on  each  side.  The  carriage-ways  are  separated  from  the  sidewalks  by 
rows  of  trees,  which  present  a  refreshing  appearance  in  summer  to  the  way-worn 
traveller  who  has  crossed  the  deserts.  The  private  houses,  built  chiefly  of  wood, 
are  perishable,  but  the  public  edifices  are  constructed  of  stone  and  wood,  and  are 
durable  and  highly  creditable  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
tabernacle,  the  principal  place  of  worship,  is  capable  of  seating  10,000  people. 
The  width  of  the  streets,  the  umbrageous  rows  of  trees,  the  great  number  of 

*Lodn  Blodget,  in  his  Beport  on  the  GliiDatologj  of  the  United  States,  says:  "The 
£«6in  region  as  a  whole  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one  of  periodical  rains  north  of  tho  35th 
parallel,  however  deficient  the  quantity  is,  and  however  abortive — as  it  may  be  said — the 
rains  are,  as  regards  vegetation  and  practical  climatology.  The  rain  of  summer,  from  the 
middle  of  June  forward,  is  practically  valueless  in  cultivation  for  the  vicinity  of  Qreat  Salt 
Lake,  and  the  flourishing  settlements  there  are  sustained  by  irrigation.  Cultivation  would 
clearly  require  this  aid  everywhere,  and  as  the  winters  are  not  available  in  bringing  crops 
forward  as  in  California,  irrigation  may  not  be  dispensed  with  as  it  may  be  there.  It  is  unim- 
portant to  many  of  the  best  crops  of  California,  wheat  among  them,  that  there  is  no  rain 
whatever  in  summer, a  since  they  are  so  far  advanced  in  the  mild  winter  that  the  summer  is 
only  requisite  to  ripen  them.  But  in  ne  part  of  the  Basin  is  this  adaptation  practicable,  so 
far  aa  known.  The  extent  of  summer  required  is  similar  to  that  of  like  latitudes  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  the  deficiency  of  rain  therefore  is  destructive,  if  irrigation  ia  impracti- 
•cable." 

a  Except  on  the  seacoast  north  of  Meadodno  City ;  flrom  which  point  occasional  gummer  rains  prevail, 
inerwuinc  in  trtqaeocy  towards  the  nortlL— J.  B.  B. 
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orchards  and  gardens  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  incombustible  nature  of 
the  houses,  give  a  country  appearance  to  the  city,  and  render  fires  almost  unknoT^Ti. 
The  small  size  of  the  fanns  is  favorable  to  high  cultivation.  As  a  consequence, 
tlie  greater  part  of  Salt  Lake  valley  is  under  better  cultivation  than  any  region 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  except,  perhaps,  around  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  svstem  of  inicration  is  excellent  and  extensive.  Farmers  in  the  eai;teni 
States  might  learn  much  here  that  would  be  valuable  to  them.  From  a  report  of  the 
Deseret  Agncultural  Society  of  January  11,  1866,  it  appeal's  that  *4here  have 
been  constructed  277  main  canals,  in  length  amounting  to  1,043  miles,  102  rods, 
at  a  mean  width  of  5  feet  6  inches,  and  a  mean  depth  of  2  feet  2  inches,  which 
water  153,949  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  of  $1,766,939,  and  that  there  is  in  coui-s?e 
of  constmction  canals  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $900,000." 

Ogden  is  a  flourishing  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  and  ranks  next  to 
Salt  Lake  City  in  population  and  importance. 


SECTION   II. 


MINES   AND    MINING. 


In  the  spm'  of  the  Wasatch,  on  the  east  side  of  Salt  lake,  gold  has  been  found 
in  very  minute  quantities.  Some  of  the  quartz  assayed  abojit  $2  per  ton.  The 
mountains  at  this  point  trend  west  of  north  and  east  of  south.  The  country  rock 
is  granite,  and  quartz  is  abundant. 

The  thermal  springs  in  this  vicinity  show  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  possibly  mines  of  value  may  be  found  in  this  spur  of  the  mountain. 

Mtnersville. — The  western  part  of  the  temtory,  adjoining  Nevada,  so  far  as 
k  nown,  is  the  rich  est  in  metals.  At  Minersville  are  mines  of  lead  and  copper,  which 
contain  some  gold  and  silver.  One  of  the  mines  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  90 
foot.  At  this  point  the  copper  predominated,  and  the  working  of  the  mine  for  lead 
was  suspended.  The  lead  was  smelted  to  supply  the  territory.  While  lead  pre- 
vailed working  of  the  mine  was  remunerative.  No  effort  was  made  to  recover 
the  silver,  although  in  many  countries  this  would  have  been  protftable.  By  open- 
ing the  mine  at  other  |X)ints,  no  doubt  lead  ore  of  the  same  quality  as  that  worked 
could  be  obtained.  The  percentage  of  silver  contained  in  the  lead  and  copper 
ores  of  this  district  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  working  of  these 
mines  will  be  a  source  of  profit  at  some  fiiture  day. 

Rush  Valley. — This  district  abounds  in  veins  containing  argentiferotis 
galena  and  copper.  In  1865  there  was  considerable  excitement  about  these 
mines.  Companies  were  organized  by  officers  of  the  army  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  some  developments  were  made.  Smelting  works  were  erected  at  the  mines^ 
but  the  smelting  failed  to  extract  the  metal  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
expenses  incident  to  enterprises  of  this  kind,  in  a  new  coimtry,  rendered  op«»- 
tions  very  costly.  Silver  occurs  in  galena  in  the  same  irregular  manner  as  in 
quartz.  Many  suppose  that  if  a  vein  of  galena  assays  well  in  one  part  it  will 
<lo  the  same  in  allj  an  erroneous  idea,  as  miners  frequently  find  to  their  oost. 
When  transportation  is  cheaper,  fuel  more  abundant,  and  labor  cheaper,  these 
mines  will  doubtless  be  valuable.  At  present  no  profit  is  likely  to  be  derived 
from  working  them. 

Coal. — The  eastern  part  of  the  territory  contains  large  seams  of  ooal.  As  it 
has  been  found  as  far  south  as  Pahranagat  and  at  San  Pete,  it  is  not  improbable 
it  abounds  in  man  v  parts  of  the  Green  Kiver  vallev.  That  said  to  be  from  S>a» 
Pete  IS  a  firm  bituminous  coal,  considered  by  many  superior  to  any  found  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  but  its  quality  must  be  thoroughly  proved  in  large 
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amounts  before  it  can  be  i)ronounced  equal  to  tlio  bituminous  coal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  coal  from  Paliranagat  is  found  about  300  miles  southwest  from  Salt  Lake 
City  J  that  fi'om  San  Pete  120  miles  south.  About  SO  miles  east  from  the  city 
coal  is  found  very  abundantly.  These  discoveries  tend  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  coal  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  Teixitory .  As  soon  as  a  market  is  opened, 
the  demand  can  be  supplied  fi'om  these  coal  fields.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel 
in  the  mining  regions  of  the  eastern  part  of  Nevada  and  the  western  part  of 
Utah,  w'here  most  of  the  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores  must  be  smelted,  coal  will 
in  time  be  in  great  demand. 

Anthracite, — The  most  interesting  discovery  in  this  connecticn  is  anthracite 
coal.  Scientific  men  have  long  been  seeking  in  vain  to  find  anthracite  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  It  has  recently  been  found  on  Green  river.  An  old  iron- worker 
from  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  says  the  deposit  is  identically  the 
same.  The  coal  is  heavy,  and  will  not  bum  with  a  flame.  When  used  in  a 
blacksmith's  forge  it  gives  an  intense  heat.  This  article  has  been  tried  and 
found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  required  of  it. 

Pacific  Railroad. — The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  construction 
of  the  Pacific  railroad  will  be  beyond  computation.  Branch  railroads  will  fol- 
low, and  these  coal  fields  will  eventually  bo  opened  up.  The  number  of  coal 
seams  visible  along  the  canons  in  eastern  Utah  is  remarkable.  Many  of  them 
are  of  lar<:re  size ;  some  are  said  to  be  15  feet  thick.  Occasionallv  thev  can  be 
traced  four  or  five  miles.  They  are  so  numerous  and  easily  found  that  the  inhab- 
itants do  not  locate  them.  It  would  be  difiicult  to  imagine  such  an  abundance 
of  valuable  coal  deposits  in  Nevada  or  California  as  to  preclude  location.  Utah 
appears  to  be  neaily  in  its  normal  condition.  The  recent  elevations  and  depres- 
sions are  slight  j  consequently  in  mining  for  coal  it  is  probable  few  faults  will 
be  found.  The  great  number  of  veins  near  the  surface  will  furnish  that  article 
for  years  to  come  without  deep  mining  or  the  use  of  expensive  macliinery  for  hoist- 
ing or  pumping.  If  the  coal  fields  on  Green  river  should  prove  as  extensive  and 
of  as  good  quality  as  there  is  reason  to  expect,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  miners  on  the  Colorado  and  at  Pahjranaffat,  as  well  as  useful  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  tke  Colorado  river.  A  thorough  exploration  of  the  coal  fields  of  Utah, 
Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Montana  is  much  needed.  It  would  probably  esrabli.sh 
tte  fact  that  western  coal  fields,  though  inferior  in  quality,  rival  in  extent  the 
vast  deposits  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Iron. — Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  Utah.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  smelt  it, 
bat  so  far  without  success.  There  is  nothing  refractory  in  this  ore  to  render 
smelting  difficult  with  skill  and  the  proper  appliances.  The  demand  for  iron 
will  always  be  large  in  Utah,  and  the  cost  of  freight  from  any  othei*  point  of 
production  renders .  it  an  important  resource  for  development.  With  a  large 
agricultural  population,  labor  will  be  cheap.  In  every  point  of  view  Utah 
appears  to  have  better  facilities  for  the  production  of  iron  than  any  of  the  adjoin- 
ing States  or  Territories.  The  profit  on  agricultural  pursuits  will  become  less 
every  year,  for  many  yeai-s  to  come.  All  the  adjacent  mining  States  and  Terri- 
tories will  soon  raise  their  own  stock  and  grain.  With  the  exception  of  New 
Mexieo  and  Arizona  they  are  now  doing  it  to  a  great  extent,  so  that  there  will 
be  only  a  home  market  for  the  produce  of  Utah.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  to  mining  and  manufactures.  In  the  latter 
branch  of  industry  they  are  already  actively  engaged.  , 

Salt. — Salt  can  be  produced  in  unlimited  quantities,  both  for  home  consam]>- 
tioi>and*ezport.  When  the  railroad  is  completed  it  will  pixibably  pay  to  trans- 
port this  article  to  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  State  of  Nevada  salt  is 
8o  cheap  and  abundant  that  it  will  not  pay  to  send  it  west  from  Utah. 

Soda  exists  in  vast  beds  in  many  parts  of  the  Tenitory.  When  labor  and 
freight  are  cheaper  this  will  probably  be  an  article  of  export. 
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Cottonwood  CaSon  is  about  27  miles  soutlieast  from  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the 
Wasatch  mountains.  It  contains  several  silver  mines.  A  Mr.  Hirst  is  running 
two  furnaces  there  at  present.  They  are  not  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  the  results 
are  satisfactory.  Hn:st  thinks  his  ore  will  yield  $200  to  the  ton.  He  has  a 
German  to  manage  his  works,  who  is  reputed  to  be  skilful.  The  veins  occur 
in  limestone,  and  ore  e^sts  at  the  surface  in  abundance.  This  is  a  valuable 
lead-mining  district.     The  ore  is  remarkably  free  from  antimony. 

General  Conclitsions. — The  Tenitory  of  Utah  will  undoubtedly  become 
in  time  an  important  and  prosperous  State.  It  possesses  a  great  variety  of 
resources.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  entertained  as  to  the  peculiar  institu- 
Hons  existing  there  at  present,  none  can  deny  that  its  population  is  industrious 
and  enterprising.  A  people  who  hj^vo  redeemed  the  deserts  by  a  vast  system 
of  irrigation,  built  up  cities,  inaugurated  an  excellent  school  system,  established 
manufactures  of  nearly  all  the  articles  necessary  for  the  use  of  man,  opened  up 
roads  in  every  direction,  and  supplied  the  miners  of  the  adjacent  Territories  for 
several  years  with  their  products,  cannot  fail  to  achieve  a  condition  of  high 
prosperity  in  ihe  future.  Contact  with  their  neighbors,  who  entertain  vie^v-s 
antagonistic  to  their  social  institutions,  will  remedy  the  evils  under  which  they 
now  labor.  As  they  become  more  intelligent  the  impolicy  of  isolating  them- 
selves from  the  moral  sympathies  of  the  world  will  become  apparent,  and  their 
patience,  industry,  and  self-reliance  will  be  tmned  to  good  account. 
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MONTANA. 


SEGTIOX    I. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION— MOUNTAINS  AND  VALLEY8--GE0L0GICAL  FEA- 
TURES—VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  LANDS— TIM- 
BER  CLIMATE.  AND  NAVIGABLE  WATERS. 

Montana,  the  most  recently  or^nized  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
IB  second  only  to  California  in  the  production  of  gold.  Embracing  within  its 
limits  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  heads  of  two  of  the  greatest 
rivers  that  wind  their  long  and  devious  courses  through  the  lower  countries  to  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  this  Territory  may  jvsuy  claim  the  appellation  of 
the  "  Golden  Summit."  Extending  from  the  45th  to  the  49th  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  and  from  the  27th  to  the  39th  meridian  west  from  Washington,  it  con- 
tains an  area,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  of  143,776  sqwtre  miles,  (92,016,640  acres,)  bounded  by  meridians  and 
parallels  of  latitude,  except  a  portion  of  the  southwestern  comer,  where  for  the 
distance  of  nearly  400  miles  the  boundary  follows  the  crest  of  the  Bitter  Root 
mountains.     The  population  is  about  32,000.* 

Mountains. — In  this  Territory  the  most  striking  geographical  feature  is  the 
great  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  extending  350  miles  from  its  southern  to 
Its  northern  boundary,  and  in  width  over  200  miles.  This  range,  with  its  spurs, 
occupies  fully  half  the  Territory.  The  main  chain  of  mountains  is  split  up  int<i 
a  number  of  different  ranges,  as  the  Bitter  Root,  which  is  the  highest  and  the 

*  Langley,  in  his  Pacific  Coast  Directory,  a  publication  generally  accurate,  estimates  the 
population  as  follows : 

Tabie  exhibiting  the  principal  cities  and  totons  of  Montana  T«mfOfy,  the  county  in  which  each 
ta  located,  the  estimated  poptUation  in  September^  1866,  and  the  distance  from  Virginia  City, 
the  territorial  capital. 


Town. 


Conntj. 


NaofmilnfiroiB 
Virginia  City. 


Eitimated  }wp- 
ulation. 


Bonnack  City... 

Benton  City 

BlaekfDot  City.. 
Deer  Lodge  City. 
BeynoIdiCity... 

SUverBow 

Helena 

Boseman 

Denniaon 

Gallatin  City.... 
Prickly  Pear..... 

Nevada  City 

KtirlingCity 

Summit  City 

Tlrginia  City.... 
Diamond  City ... 
Miwonla  MiUfl... 


Beaver  Head ., 

Cbotean 

Deer  Lodge.  .. 

...,do 

...do 

...do 

Edgarton 

Gallatin 

I... do 

...do 

Jefferson 

Ifadiiiou..^.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Meagher 

Mlsflonla 


70i  W. 

400  N.W. 

800  N.W. 

80  N.W. 

180  N.W. 

100  W. 

125  N. 

60  E. 

155  N.  E. 

100  N.  E. 

90  N. 

2  N.W. 

30  E. 

8  8. 


165    N.  E. 
150    W. 


80C 
150C 
S.000 
1.500 
2,000 
1.250 
8,000 

280 
1.500 

500 

250 
2.000 

500 
1000 
4.000 
2;  000 

500 


Total. 


29,500 


The  surveyor  eeneral  of  the  Territory,  in  his  report  of  1867,  makes  the  foIlowlDe  estimate: 
"  I  may  be  safe  in  estimating  the  entire  population  at  40,000,  and  it  is  confidently  belieyed 
that  it  will  reach  60,000  in  1868  should  there  be  no  Indian  troubles  along  the  overland 
routes.  *  *  *  The  class  of  citizens  who  are  coming  into  the  Territory  are  generally 
those  who  intend  making  it  their  homes.  Hence  manj  families  are  coming  and  settling  up 
the  different  valleys.  The  farming  population  is  fast  increasing,  and  a  great  number  of 
miners  find  it  profitable  to  devote  their  time  to  agriculture." 

The  reports  of  the  county  assessors  for  1865  and  1866  do  not  warrant  the  belief  that  the 
increase  has  beoa  so  rapid.  My  opinion  is  the  population  at  this  time  does  not  exceed 
32,000.— J.  B.  B. 
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most  westerly,  and  the  Rocky,  Wind  River,  Big  Horn,  and  Belt  ranges.  All 
of  these  have  a  tiend  northwest  and  southeast,  and  all  contain  mines  of  gold 
and  silver.  Their  height  has  not  heen  determined,  hut  it  is  probahly  from 
10,000  to  14,,000  feet,  the  highest  peak  being  covered  with  peipetual  snow. 
This  great  extent  of  mountain  ranges  causes  the  condensation  of  a  la.rge  amount 
of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  which  falls  principally  in  the  foim  of  snow. 
Gradually  melting  during  the  warm  season,  it  thoroughly  saturates  the  earth, 
inducing  a  fine  growth  of  grass  and  timber  throughout  the  mountain  regions.* 

The  Territory  is  divided  by  these  ranges  into  a  number  of  basins,  and  their 
spurs  subdivide  each  basin  into  a  number  of  valleys,  which  contain  neaily  all 
the  towns  and  settlements,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  agricultural  as  well  as 
nearly  all  its  mineral  resources.  The  mountains  are  greatly  abraded  by  the 
agencies  of  rains,  frosts,  and  glacial  action,  leaving  them  smooth  and  much  less 
rocky  and  precipitous  than  the  Cascade  range  in  Oregon,  or  the  Sierra  Nevada 
in  California.  The  Bitter  Root  is  the  most  rugged  and  continuous  in  its  height 
Tlie  other  ranges  are  full  of  low  passes,  with  none  of  those  lofty  peaks  that  are 
Ibund  farther  south  in  Colorado. 

All  the  mountains  appear  to  be  old  and  weather-worn,  and  almost  at  the  very 
summits  of  the  highest  ranges  beds  of  gravel  containing  placer  gold  have  been 
formed  from  the  disintegration  of  the  neighboring  peaks.  Thus  placer  mines 
are  found  on  the  mountain  top,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
where  placer  gold  is  almost  invariably  found  in  the  foot-hills.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  Territory  the  mountain  regions  have  been  prospected  only  sufficiently 
to  prove  the  existence  of  gold.  The  hostility  of  the  Indians  has  prevented  a 
thorough  exploration,  or  any  permanent  working  of  the  mineral  deposits.! 

*  The  foIIowiDg  from  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Narrative  describes  the  conntry  westward  from 
the  main  ridge  of  the  Bitter  Koot  mountains.    It  is  applicable  to  a  large  area  of  Montana: 

'*  The  country  along  the  Rocky  mountains  for  several  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about 
50  wide,  is  a  high  level  plain,  in  all  its  parts  extremely  fertile,  and  in  many  places  coveted 
with  a  growth  of  tall,  long-leaved  pine.  This  plain  is  chiefly  interrupted  near  the  streams 
of  water,  where  the  hills  are  steep  and  lofly,  but  the  soil  is  good,  being  unincumbered  by 
much  stone,  and  possesses  more  timber  than  the  level  conntry.  Under  shelter  of  these  hills 
the  bottom  lands  skirt  the  margin  of  the  rivers,  and  though  narrow  and  confined,  are  sUll 
fertile  and  rarely  inundated.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  wide-spread  tract  is  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  grass  and  plants  which  are  at  this  time  as  high  as  the  knees.  Among  these  are 
a  variety  of  esculent  roots,  acquired  without  much  difBculty,  and  yielding  not  only  a  nutri- 
tious but  a  very  agreeable  food.  The  air  is  pure  and  dry,  the  climate  auite  as  mild  if  not 
milder  than  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  must  be  equally  healthy, 
for  all  the  disorders  which  we  have  witnessed  may  fairly  be  imputed  more  to  the  nature  of 
the  diet  than  to  any  intemperance  of  climate." 

t  Professor  G.  C.  Swallow,  formerly  State  geologist  of  Missouri,  says,  in  a  late  letter  to 
Governor  Smith : 

*'  Veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  nearly  all  the 
explored- mountainous  portions  of  the  Territory;  and  placer  gold  is  as  widely  distributed. 
Many  of  the  gulches  have  proved  vastly  rich,  and  some  of  them  very  extensive.  So  far  as 
discovered,  these  veins  come  to  the  surface  on  the  foot-hills,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys  and 
canons,  and  some  of  them  cut  the  mountains  to  their  very  tops.  A  large  portion  of  the  lodes 
are  true  veins,  cutting  through  granite,  syenite  porphyry,  trap,  gneiss,  mica  s)at«,  hornblende 
slate,  talcose  slate,  argillaceous  slate,  sandstone,  and  limestone.  These  lodes  vary  in  thick* 
ness  from  a  mere  line  to  50  and  60  feet.  The  gangue  or  vein  rock,  called  auartx  by  the  miner, 
is  very  variable  in  character.  In  the  gold-bearing  lodes  it  is  usually  whitish  quarts,  more  or 
less  ferruginous,  often  nearly  all  iron.  In  some  veins  it  resembles  a  stratified  quartzlte ;  in 
a  few  it  is  syenitic,  pyrites,  hornblende,  calc  spar,  arsenic,  antimony,  copper.  Tellurium 
aud  micaceous  iron  are  found  in  these  veins.  In  the  silver  lodes  the  iron,  so  abundant  ia 
the  gold  veins,  is  often  replaced  by  the  oxide  of  manganese.  This  mineral  is  sometimes  so 
abundant  as  to  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  gangue. 

'*  The  gangue,  in  many  of  the  copper  veins,  is  made  up  cf  quartz,  heavy  spar,  calc  spar, 
brown  spar,  aud  oxides  of  iron.  Many  thousand  lodes  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  have  bean. 
already  discovered  and  recorded,  and  many  of  them  more  or  less  developed,  ft  is  true  henew 
as  well  as  in  all  other  mining  districts,  that  a  large  part  of  the  lodes  discovered  cannot  be 
profitably  worked  by  the  methods  usually  adopted  in  new  mining  regions ;  but  many  of  those 
which  cannot  now  be  worked  with  profitable  results  will  becomes  valuable  when  experience 
has  proved  the  best  methods,  and  when  labor  and  materials  can  be  had  at  ordinary  prices.** 
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The  geology  of  Montana  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  The  Rocky  mountains 
are  cliietiy  composed  of  gmnite,  gneiss,  and  synite,  and  may  be  pretty  certainly 
assigned  to  the  Ai-zoic.  Captain  John  Mullan  gives  the  following  general 
description  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  their  geological  formation  : 

Looking  back  upon  our  route,  we  saw  we  had  followed  Bitter  Root  river  to  its  head, 
which  we  found  from  its  mouth  to  be  95  miles  long,  flowing  through  a  wide  and  beautiful 
valley,  whose  soil  is  fertile  and  productive,  well  timbered  with  the  pine  and  cottonwood,  but 
whose  chief  characteristic  and  capability  is  that  of  grazing  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  afford- 
ing  excellent  mill  sites  along  the  numerous  streams  flowing  from  the  mountains.  The  country 
thence  is  watered  by  tributaries  to  the  Missouri  and  its  fork,  to  the  range  of  mountains  sepa- 
rating these  waters  from  those  of  the  Snake  river,  or  the  south  branch  of  Lewis'  fork  of  the 
Columbia,  and  is  also  fertile,  but  its  characteristic  feature  is  the  great  scarcity  of  timber  for 
any  purpose,  the  willow  and  wild  sage  bein^  used  for  fuel  along  the^whole  route.  The  geo- 
logical formation  of  this  section  belongs  to  the  tertiary  period.  The  capability  of  this  broad 
area,  however,  for  grazing  is  excellent.  #  ♦  *  "Phe  whole  country  is  formed  of 
a  series  of  beds  of  mountainous  ranges  or  ridges,  with  their  intervening  valleys,  all  of  which 
are  well  defined  and  marked,  the  decomposition  and  washings  of  the  rocks  of  the  mountains 
giving  character  to  the  soil  of  the  valleys,  which  may  be  termed,  as  a  general  thingft  fertile. 
The  geological  formations  along  the  Jefferson  fork  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  limestome 
and  conglomerate  rock.  From  the  range  called  the  Snake  river  divide,  the  whole  character 
of  the  country  is  completely  chdnged.  Here  the  geological  formation  is  basaltic  and  volcanic 
principally.  None  ot  the  numerous  streams  and  rivulets  flowing  from  the  mountains  alon^ 
the  route  we  travelled  emptied  into  the  Snake  river,  but  either  sunk  into  the  ground  or  formda 
small  lakes  in  the  broad  valley  of  Snake  river.  The  ground  in  most  places  is  formed  prin- 
cipally of  sand,  and  where  large  beds  of  basalt  are  not  found,  the  ground  is  of  a  dry,  absorb- 
ing nature,  through  which  the  water  sinks,  at  times  bursting  out  again.  It  was  somewhat  sin- 
gular that,  for  60  miles  above  Fort  Hall,  along  the  main  stream  of  Snake  river,  we  did  not 
cross  but  one  tributary,  and  that  coming  in  from  the  south,  while  none  came  in  from  the  north ; 
all  of  the  streams,  as  before  mentioned,  either  forming  lakes  or  sinking  into  the  gpround. 
This  section  is  also  noted  for  the  great  scarcity  of  timber,  and  the  immense  plains  of  wild 
sage,  which  is  so  abundant  that  it  merits  the  name  of  the  sage  desert  of  the  mountain.  It 
extends  for  many  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  forming  an  immense  ocean  of  prairie,  whose 
sameness  is  only  broken  by  the  **  Three  Buttes  "  of  the  valley,  which  rise  like  islands  in  the 
sea  in  this  broad  and  barren  area.  (Report  on  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from  Fort 
Walla- Walla  to  Fort  Benton.) 

Vegetable  Products. — In  the  fertile  soil  of  the  valleys  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  grow  well,  and  good  crops  are  produced.  Rye  and  buckwheat  would  also 
flourish,  but  Indian  com  would  probably  fail.*     Potatoes  grow  in  the  greatest 

There  are,  however,  a  very  large  number  of  large  and  rich  lodes  which  will  yield  large  profits 
even  at  the  present  prices  of  labor  and  materials.  Some  of  the  lodes  of  both  gold  and  silver 
will  rank  among  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  annals  of  mining.  In  re^rd  to  the  want  of 
success  in  some  of  the  mining  operations  in  the  Territory,  it  may  be  said  that  such  partial 
failures  are  incident  to  all  mining  regions,  particularly  in  the  early  operations  of  new  regions. 
Montana  is  particularly  exposed  to  delays  of  success  n'om  its  remoteness  from  machine  shops, 
where  the  machinery  used  may  be  altered  and  repaired  to  suit  the  exigencies  constantly  arising. 
But  all  these  hindrances  to  immediate  and  full  success  in  quartz  mining  operations  will  soon 
be  removed.  They  are  obvious  to  all  acquainted  with  the  ousiness,  and  are  such  as  will  natu- 
rally pass  away.  Better  mills  are  being  put  up,  better  lodes  are  bought  in  larger  quantities, 
better  management  is  secured,  and  the  owners  of  quartz  property  are  offering  better  facilities 
to  those  who  wish  to  work  their  mines ;  capital  is  seeking  this  source  of  wealth,  and  good 
financieis  are  operating  in  Montana  mining  property.  The  placer  mines  are  not  yielding  so  much 
as  at  some  former  periods.  Many  new  localities  have  been  discovered,  and  large  sums  have 
been  expended  in  conducting  water  to  favored  localities,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  beneve 
that  the  placers  will,  the  coming  year,  yield  many  more  millions  to  the  hardy  toilers  who* 
have  labored  so  faithfully  and  successfully  in  securing  this  "  golden  harvest."  ^  The  quartz 
minine  operations  are  now  in  a  better  condition  to  secure  success  than  ever  before,  and  the 
men  who  have  discovered  and  partially  developed  the  silver,  gold,  and  copper  lodes,  have  been 
long  inured  to  disappointments  and  hardships,  and  will  not  yield  to  any  ordinary  obstacles; 
and  we  may  safely  believe  that  10,000  of  such  earnest,  skilful,  hardy  men  will  achieve  mag- 
nificent results  in  such  a  field  as  the  miaes  of  Montana  present. 

•Professor  Swallow  says:  "The  results  already  obtained  from  herding  and  the  culti- 
yation  of  our  own  rich  valleys  are  such  as  to  remove  every  reasonable  doubt  of  the  entire 
suoeess  of  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  Territory.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  finest  stock  coun- 
tries on  the  continent.  All  the  more  important  dome3tic  animals  and  fowls  do  remark- 
ably well.  Horses  and  mules  and  neat  cattle  are  more  hardy  and  kept  in  better  condition 
on  the  native  glasses,  hay  and  grain.    As  a  general  rule  they  winter  well  in  the  valleys  and 
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perfection,  and  tbeir  flavor  if  not  snperior  is  equal  to  that  of  any  in  America. 
The  residents  of  Montana  believe  that  their  potatoes  are  superior  in  dryness  and 
mealiness  to  any  in  the  world,  Ireland  and  C^ifomia  not  excepted.  Beet«,  peas, 
onions,  cabbages,  encumbers,  radishes,  parsnips  and  turnips  grow  finely,  while  in 
the  warmest  vall^s  melons  and  tomatoes  come  to  maturity.  Bitter-root,  a  small 
plant  flowering  in  June — the  root  three  inches  long,  one-fourth  inch  in  diame- 
ter, aiid  very  often  forked — ^grows  in  many  of  the  Rocky  mountain  valleys,  and 
is  very  abundant  in  Bitter  Root  valley.  It  is  a  favorite  article  of  food  for  the 
Flathead  Indians,  who  dig  it  in  May,  and  dry  it  so  that  it  will  keep  for  years. 
Very  nutritious,  but  exb-emely  bitter. 

Camus,  as  an  article  of  food  for  the  Indians,  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  the  wild  plants.  '  It  is  abundant  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  is  a  bulbous  root,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  grows  in  low, 
dwampy  lands,  having  a  sweet  gummy  taste,  and  is  very  nutritious.  Besides 
using  it  largely  when  fresh,  the  Indians  boil  it  and  aftenvards  dry  it,  so  as  to 
preserve  it  for  years.  If  cultivated  it  might  become  a  valuable  culinary  vegeta- 
ble. 

Qullah  is  another  singular  article  of  food  used  by  the  Indians.  It  is  the  root 
of  a  plant  about  the  size  of  a  man's  finger,  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  growing  in 
the  moist  land  along  the  banks  of  the  streams.  When  raw  it  is  poisonous,  but 
when  cooked  in  a  kiln,  a  process  occupying  several  days,  it  turns  to  a  black  color 
and  resembles  tobacco  in  taste  and  smell,  and  is  equally  offensive  to  people  not 
accustomed  to  it.* 

on  the  surrounding  foot-hilis  without  hay  or  graic.  The  valleys  furnish  a  large  area  of  natu- 
ral meadows,  whose  products  are  equal  in  qnantitj  and  qnality  to  those  of  the  cultiTated 
meadows  of  the  midole  States.  Beef,  fattened  on  the  native  pastures,  is  certainly  not  infe- 
rior to  the  best  produced  in  the  country.  The  small  grains,  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oaks, 
produce  as  large  an  average  yield  as  in  the  most  favorM  grain-producing  States.  Of  the 
native  fruits,  we  have  choke  cherries,  service  berries,  currants,  gooseberries,  blueberries, 
raspberries,  and  strawberries  can  be  cultivated  as  successfully  as  in  the  New  England  States. 

**  All  the  more  important  root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  rutabagas,  beets,  carrots, 
parsnipi^  radishes,  and  onions,  and  the  most  valuable  garden  vegetables,  are  cultivated  irith 
great  success.  Timber  is  abundant  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  some  of  the  valleys.  Five 
species  of  pine,  two  of  fir,  one  of  spruce,  and  two  of  cedar,  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  ia 
the  mountain  valleys  and  canons ;  balsam,  poplars,  aspens,  alders,  and  willows,  on  the  streaoos 
and  in  the  moist  valleys. 

**The  pines,  firs,  spruces,  and  cedars  furnish  an  abundance  of  good  timber  for  building, 
mining,  and  farming  purposes.  The  purest  waters  flow  everywhere  in  cool  springs,  monn- 
tain  streams,  meadow  brooks,  and  clear  rapid  rivers.  Hot  and  mineral  springs  also  occur  in 
various  parts  of  the  Territory.  Beautiful  lakes  and  magnificent  falls  and  cascades  are 
numerous  in  the  mountains.'* 

'^  Professor  A.  E.  Eaton,  in  a  recent  report  to  Governor  Green  Clay  Smith,  says  of  the 
agricultural  resources  and  climate  of  Montana : 

"  In  a  Territory  so  far  removed  from  the  great  gprain-producing  States,  the  most  vital  ques- 
tion bearing  upon  our  future  welfare  is  that  as  to  our  ability  to  become  self-sustaining  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  our  success  thus  far  is  not  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  our  ability  to  raise  all  the  cereals,  root  crops,  &c.,  requisite  to  support  a  large 
number  of  inhabitants,  a  consideration  of  the  geological  and  topographical  formation  of  the 
country  and  its  climatic  characteristics  would  of  itself  demonstrate  that  the  soil  cannot 
fail  to  furnish  all  that  is  essential  to  the  subsistence  of  an  unlimited  population. 

*'  Our  valleys  are  very  broad,  ranging  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  in  width,  and  made  up  of 
rich  bottom  lands  and  level  or  gently  undulatii^  plateaus.  The  mountain  ranges  on  either 
side  generally  differ  in  their  geological  character.  On  one  side,  granite  and  its  allied  primi- 
tive rocks,  by  the  disintegration  of  which  valleys  have  been  supplied  with  the  alumina  and 
alkaline  silicates  so  necessary  to  an  inexhaustible  soil ;  on  the  other,  ranges  of  seeondaiy 
limestone,  sandstone,  &c.,  that  have  furnished  the  additional  constituents  of  a  soil  w 
unequalled  richness.  The  want  of  rain  to  irrigate  the  lands  is  the  only  apparent  difficulty, 
and  nature  has  provided  for  this  in  the  comormation  of  the  country.  Lying,  as  these 
plateaus  do,  nearly  level,  the  mountain  streams,  which  are  frequent  and  never-tailing,  are 
readily  turned  from  their  courses  and  made  to  wind  along  tl)^  base  of  the  foot-hills,  upon  the 
outer  limits  of  the  table  lands,  and  thence  distributed  over  almost  every  foot  of  arable  land. 
This  mode  of  irrigation  has  its  decided  advantages  over  that  of  the  natural  rain  storms  of 
regions  nearer  the  coa^,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  farmer.    In 
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TiMBEB. — Pine  is  by  far  the  moat  abandant  timber.  The  next  is  fir.  The 
Cottonwood,  which  grows  ou  the  banks  of  the  streams,  is  the  only  other  tree,  and 
it  is  used  only  for  firewood,  and  occasionally  for  log  houses.  Mountain  mahogany 
IS  the  only  hard  wood  that  grows  in  the  Territory,  and  this  is  only  a  shrub.  None 
of  the  valuable  hard  woods,  as  hickory,  maple,  or  ash,  grow  in  Montana. 

Climate.— ^The  climate  of  Montana  in  the  mountainous  parts  is  as  cold  as 
that  of  the  New  England  States.  It  retards,  or  entirely  prevents,  placer  mining 
for  about  half  the  year;  and  until  quartz  mines  are  opened,  so  that  the  miners 
can  be  employed  during  the  long  winters,  they  must  remain  idle  much  of  their 
time.  There  are,  however,  exceptional  years.  The  winter  of  1862-63  was  so 
mild  that  placer  mining  was  continued  with  scarcely  an  interruption  the  entire 
year.  Snow  generally  falls  to  a  great  depth,  so  that  communication  in  the 
higher  districts  is  somewhat  irreguls^  and  uncertain  during  the  winter.  In  the 
valleys,  where  the  altitude  is  less,  the  climate  is  milder.  In  Deer  Lodge  and  th^ 
Gallatin  and  Madison  valleys  stock  continues  in  good  condition,  throughout  the 
year,  without  hay  or  grain,.the  grass  being  abun<mnt  nearly  all  the  time.  Mon- 
tana is  a  remarkably  healthy  country.  There  seems  to  be  no  peculiar  diseases 
incident  to  the  climate.  In  the  towns  the  great  majority  of  deaths  are  either 
accidental  or  the  result  of  violence.* 

a  Territory  Dearly  four  times  as  large  as  tlie  State  of  New  York,  we  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  of  this  descriptioD,  availahle  whenever  the  growth  of  the  country  may 
demand  its  cultivation. 

"  No  disquisition,  hewever,  is  necessary  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  or  its  origin.  Facts 
demonstrate  heyond  question  the  self-sustaining  character  of  the  Territory  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view.  Flour  to-day  is  almost  as  cheap  as  in  the  ^reat  grain-producing  regions  of 
the  east,  and  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  cultivation  oflimited  patches,  here  and 
there,  of  these  broad  lands.  Our  table-lands  and  the  slopes  of  onr  foot-hlUs,  without  irriga- 
tion, furnish  the  most  abundant  pasturage;  the  species  of  grass  flourishing  spontaneously 
being  of  the  most  nutritious  character,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  cultivated  grasses 
of  the  east. 

'*Tho  peculiarities  of  our  climate  demand  a  passing  remark.  The  great  wind  currents 
that  start  from  the  distant  sea*coast  regions  laden  wito  moisture,  deposit  it  in  beneficent 
showers  on  their  wav,  and  reach  our  inland  mountain  regions  with  scarcely  a  drop  to  moisten 
«ar  thirsty  soil ;  still  this  deprivation  proves  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  gives  us  an  atmo- 
sphere comparatively  free  from  moisture,  and  makes  our  severe  winters  more  endurable  than 
ervem  those  of  lower  latitudes.  Our  lowlands  are  often  almost  free  from  snow  during  the 
whole  season,  and  cattle  graze  and  grow  fat  on  the  grasses  of  our  valleys  daring  our  long 
winteiv. 

**  The  climate  is  indeed  the  most  pleasant  and  salubrious  of  any  that  I  have  personally 
ever  known ;  and  this  in  a  country  where  the  altitude  of  the  valleys  is  about  one  mile  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  lying  between  45^  and  49^  north  latitude." 

*  Captain  Mullan^ays  in  his  report: 

"The  temperature  of  Walla-Walla,  in  46^,  is  similar  to  that  of  Washington  city,  in  38^ 
latitude ;  that  of  Clark's  Fork,  in  48°,  to  that  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  latitude  41<^ ;  that 
of  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  in  46^,  is  similar  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  in  latitude  4(F,  with 
about  the  same  amount  of  snow,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  of  intense  cold, 
about  the  same  average  temperature.  This  condition  of  facts  is  not  accidental,  but  arises 
from  the  truths  of  meteorological  laws,  that  are  as  unvarying  as  they  are  wonderful  and 
useful.  As  early  as  the  winter  of  1853,  which  I  spent  in  these  mountains,  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  mild  open  region  lying  between  the  Deer  Lodge  vaDey  and  Fort  Laramie, 
-where  the  buffalo  roamed  m  millions  through  the  winter,  and  which,  during  that  season, 
constituted  the  ^reat  hunting  grounds  of  the  Crows,  Black  feet,  and  other  mountain  tribes. 
Upon  investigating  the  peculiarities  •f  the  country,  I  learned  from  the  Indians,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  my  own  explorations,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  infinite  number 
of  hot  springs  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  Columbia,  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  and  that 
hot  gevsers,  similar  to  those  of  California,  existed  at  the  head  of  the  Yellowstone ;  that  this 
line  of  hot  springs  was  traced  to  the  Big  Horn,  where  a  coal-oil  spring,  similar  in  all 
respects  t^T  those  worked  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  exists,  and  where  I  am  sanguine 
in  believing  that  the  whole  country  is  underlaid  with  immense  coal  fields.  Here,  then,  was 
a  feature  sufficient  to  create  fipreat  modifications  of  climate,  not  local  in  ite  effect,  but  which 
«ven  extends  for  several  hunared  miles  from  the  Red  Buttes,  on  the  Platte,  to  the  plains  of 
the  Columbia. 

'*A  comparison  of  the  altitude  of  the  South  pass,  with  the  conntiy  on  its  every  side,  with 
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Navigable  Waters. — ^Although  Montana  is  abundantly  snpplied  with  rivers 
carrying  large  bodies  of  water,  the  great  altitude  of  the  Territory  induces  such 
rapid  currents  as  to  prove  serious  obstacles  to  navigation.  On  the  western  slope 
the  rivers  are  unnavigable  for  anytliing  except  raft«,  small  boats,  and  canoes, 
their  courses  being  continually  interrupted  by  shoals,  rapids,  and  falls.  On  the 
eastern  slope,  the  Llissouri  has  a  light-draught  steamboat  navigation  of  over  300 
miles  to  Fort  Benton,  and  steamboats  have  ascended  nearly  to  the  Great  Falls, 
situated  about  50  miles  above.  Fort  Benton  is  the  depot  of  supplies  for  tke 
whole  Territory,  and  even  to  this  point  navigation  is  very  uncertain.  In  dry 
seasons  the  water  is  scant  on  the  shoals,  and,  as  the  banks  are  unsettled,  the 
boats  have  to  be  supplied  with  fuel  by  cutting  w^ood.  In  man}''  places  wood  is 
verv  scarce,  and  has  to  be  earned  on  the  backs  of  men  for  a  mile  or  more. 
Vexatious  delays  are  the  result.  Every  year  the  w^ood  is  getting  scarcer  and 
more  difficult  to  procure.  The  hostility  of  the  Indians  also  renders  navigation 
perilous  at  tliis  time. 

Coal  is  found  some  distance  below  Fort  Benton.  "VThen  mining  for  this  article 
is  carried  on  extensively  it  will  probably  supply  the  steamers  with  a  sufficiency 
of  fuel.  It  is  a  brown  or  lignite,  probably  in  the  cretaceous  formation,  and  is 
found  in  veins  of  large  size,  traceable  in  the  banks  of  the  streams  for  long 
distances.* 

MuUan^s  pass,  further  to  the  north,  may  be  useful  in  this  connection.  The  South  pass  has 
an  altitude  of  7,489  feet  above  the  'level  of  the  sea.  The  Wind  River  chain,  to  its  north, 
rises  till  it  attains,  at  Fremont's  peak,  an  elevation  of  13,570  feet,  vrhile  to  the  north  the 
mountains  inciease  in  altitude  till  they  attain,  at  Long's  peak,  au  elevation  of  15,000  feet; 
while  the  plains  to  the  cast  have  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  and  the  mountains  to  the  west, 
forming  the  east  rim' of  the  great  basin,  have  an  elevation  of  8,234  feet,  and  the  country 
between  it  and  the  South  pass  an  elevation  of  6,234  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
highest  point  on  the  road  in  the  Summit  line  at  MuUan's  pass  has  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet, 
which  is  lower  by  1,489  feet  than  the  South  pass. 

**  The  high  range  of  the  Wind  River  chain  stands  as  a  curvilinear  wall  to  deflect  and  direct 
the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  as  they  sweep  across  the  continent.  (By-the-by,  whence 
arises  the  name  of  the  Wind  River  chain?)  All  their  slopes  are  well  located  to  reflect  back 
tbe  direct  rays  of  the  keat  of  the  sun  to  the  valleys  that  lay  at  their  bases.  These  valleys, 
already  warm  by  virtue  of  the  hot  springs  existing  among  them,  receive  this  accumulative 
heat,  which,  driven  by  the  new  currents  of  cold  ale  from  the  plains,  rises  and  moves  onward 
in  the  form  of  a  river  towards  the  vallejs  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  where  it  jeins  the  milder 
current  from  the  Pacific  and  diffuses  over  the  whole  region  a  mild,  healthy,  invigoratingt 
and  useful  climate."    (MuUan's  Report,  pp.  53,  54.) 

Thermometrical  data  furnished  by  J.  L.  Corbett,  citH  engineer,  Virginia  City,  Montana, 

1865. — Mean  reading  during  the  mouth  of  December 5^.22  above  zero. 

1866. — Mean  reading  during  the  month  of  January 27^ 

1866.~Mean  reading  during  the  month  of  February 22^ 

Mean  during  the  uiree  months,  18^  above  zero. 

1866.— Mean  during  December 31° 

1867.--Mean  during  January 23*3.73 

1867.— Mean  during  February 26° 

The  mean  during  March,  1867,  is  unknown,  as  only  the  coldest  days  were  registered,  which 
were  as  follows:  March  11,  at  7.30a.m.,  0^;  at 8.20  a.m.,  5°;  at  1  p.m.,  J^:  at6p.m-i 
1^ ;  at  10  p.  m.,  18^,  or  below  zero,  ^iarch  12,  at  7  a.  m.,  18° ;  at  10  a.  m.,  12<^;  at  5  p.  m., 
6c> ;  at  6  p.  m.,  IG°  ;  at  9.15  p.  m.,  22°.  March  13,  at  7  a.  m.,  24°  ;  at  I  p.  m.,  10^,  or  aboFC 
zero ;  at  10  p.m.,  3°,  or  above  zero.    Weather  moderate  afterwards. 

Twenty-four  degrees  below  zero  is  the  greatest  cold  experienced  during  the  past  tbree 
winters  at  this  place.  Mean  during  the  winter  months  for  the  past  two  winters,  22^  above 
zero.  Mean  of  barometer  reading,  2,440  inches;  altitude,  5,481  feet;  boiling  point, 202° 
Fahrenheit ;  latitude,  45^  27'  35'' ;  longitude,  about  111"^  17'. 

*  The  surveyor  general  of  Montana,  in  his  report  for  1867,  says :  ^ 

**  Bituminous  coal  has  been  found  on  the  Big  Hole  river,  about  60  miles  from  Bannack 
City ;  in  Jackass  gulch,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Madison  ;  and  at  Summit  district,  near  Vir- 
ginia City,  the  veins  being  from  three  to  four  feet  in  width.  Coal  also  exists  at  the  head  of 
the  Yellowstone  river.  Brown  coal,  or  lignite,  is  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  banks  of 
tEe  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  valuable  as  common  fuel,  but  of  no  great  value  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.    It  has  also  been  found  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Teton  and  Mariaa." 
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The  Yellowstone  has  not  been  sufficiently  explored  to  detennine  its  capabili- 
ties for  navigation ;  but  those  best  qualified  to  judge  think  that,  with  suitable 
boats,  it  may  be  navigable  far  higher  than  boats  have  yet  reached.  Indian  hos- 
tilities and  want  of  population  have  prevented  a  more  thorough  exploration. 
The  rates  of  freight  charged  on  the  steamers  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Benton  are 
so  high  that  if  a  boat  makes  one  trip  it  sometimes  pays  all  expenses  and  returns 
the  capital  invested  in  the  boat  itself.  Competition  will  probably  reduce  these 
charges,  unless  their  trade  should  be  closed  altogether  by  the  Indians. 

The  portion  of  Montana  on  the  western  slope  forms  a  basin  about  250  miles 
long  and  75  miles  wide.*  It  is  drained  by  the  Missoula,  Ilellgate,  Blackfoot, 
and  Flat  Head  rivers,  which  uniting,  form  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  river. 
The  extreme  northern  part  is  drained  by  Tobacco  river,  which  empties  into  Lake 
Bratham,  in  Idaho  Temtory.  Flat  Head  is  the  only  lake  of  any  considerable 
Bizc  in  Montana.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  clear  water  about  35  miles  long  and  15 
broad,  siurrounded  by  a  fine  farming  and  grazing  country.  This  basin  contains 
the  best  timber,  and  probably  as  good  grazihg  and  fanning  lands  as  are  in  the 
Territory.  The  valley  of  the  Maidison  and  Gallatin  only  are  equal  to  it  in  the 
latter  respect.  The  wann  moist  winds  from  the  Pacific  induce  a  more  vigorous 
development  of  vegetable  life  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  where  the  high 
wall  of  the  Rocky  mountains  prevents  these  winds  from  exercising  their  influence. 
In  this  mild  and  temperate  climate  the  missionaries  established  missions  for  the 
religious  advancement  of  the  Indians.  The  sites  pi  several  of  their  missions  still 
remain,  and  are  admirably  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country. 

From  Flat  Head  lake  south,  towards  the  mission  of  Pen  d'Oreillc,  along  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  country  is  well  supplied  with  timber,  water 
and  grass,  and  is  an  excellent  agricultural  district.  South  of  the  mission  is  tho 
Jocko  valley,  containing  the  Pen  d'Oreille  Indian  reservation.  This  is  a  small 
rich  agricultural  valley,  which,  if  properl}^  qultivated,  would  be  veiy  productive. 

Hell  Gate  valley  is  southeast  from  the  resen^ation.  It  is^bout  25  miles  long, 
and  six  or  seven  broad,  possessing  excellent  agricultural  resources.  Still  south 
is  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  about  60  miles  long  and  eight  w^de.  In  this  is  Owen's 
trading  post,  called  Fort  Owen,  around  which  is  a  flourishing  settlement. 

The  Hell  Gate  and  Bitter  Root  at  their  junction  form  the  Missoula,  which 
retains  that  name  until  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Flat  Head  forming  Clark's 
Fork  of  the  Columbia.  Hell  Gate  and  Bitter  Root  valleys  contain  a  number  of 
settlers,  and  in  time  will  contain  a  large  agricultural  population.  At  this  point 
the  Bitter  Root  mountains  present  an  almost  impassable  barrier,  with  but  few 
passes,  and  can  only  be  traversed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  year;  at  other 
seasons  they  are  completely  blockaded  by  the  snow. 

!■<■'-'■  .1—1  ■  lll.l  I  I  I 

*The  surveyor  general  Bays:  "The  soil  of  the  valleys  and  table  lands  is  of  good  quality, 
and  it  is  believea  that  fully  one-third  of  the  Territory  is  susceptible  of  profitable  cultiva- 
tion. The  more  important  valleys  requiring  immediate  survey  are  the  Bitter  Root,  Doer 
Lodge,  Hell  Gate,  Konde,  Big  Hole,  Beaver  Head,  Stinking  Water,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Gallatin,  Boulder,  Prickly  Pear,  (including  the  town  of  Helena,)  and  the  Missouri  from  the 
Three  Forks  to  Canon  Ferry,  east  of  Helena.  The  arable  lands  in  these  valleys  amount, 
by  careful  estimate,  to  9,000  square  miles,  and  contracts  for  their  snrveys  will  be  let  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  ready  home  market  is  found  for  the  product  of  the  ranches  and  dairies,  and 
the  supply  of  the  different  kinds  of  gprain  raised  is  no  doubt  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
population  until  another  crop  is  produced.  The  yield  of  potatoes  has  been  so  great  during 
the  past  season  that  it  is  believed  that  fully  1,000,000  bushels  could  be  exported,  and  still 
have  enough  for  home  consumption.  The  wheat  raised  in  Gallatin  valley  is  closely  estimated 
at  8,000  acres,  and  the  other  small  grains,  such  as  oats,  barley,  rye,  &c,  are  placed  at  6,000 
acres.  The  yield  will  be  at  least  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  givmg  us,  as  a  low  estimate  of  all 
the  grain  crop  in  that  valley  for  this  year,  at  420,000  bushels.  The  list  of  the  territorial 
auditor  shows  165,140  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  in  the  Territory,  and  the  total  valuation 
of  the  property  assessed  is  $5,703,1 18.  Tho  flouring  mills  are  particularly  mentioned.  The 
grazing  lands  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  their  nutricious  grasses  serving  to  keep 
cattle  and  stock  in  good  condition  during  the  entire  winter.  The  number  of  cattle  gnaiug 
on  these  lands  is  estimated  at  40  009." 
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Big  Blackfoot  comes  into  Hell  Gate  river  in  the  canon  of  that  name,  and  for 
15  miles  runs  throngh  another  canon.  Above,  it  passes  through  a  large  and 
beautiful  valley  similar  to  that  of  Hell  Gkite.  On  the  head  of  this  river  are  some 
good  placer  mines.  Some  say  the  cafion  received  this  name  of ''Hell  Gate'' 
from  the  gloomy  chai-acter  of  its  scenery;  others,  that  it  was  so  named  from  the 
fact  that  tne  Indians,  when  on:  the  war  path,  intent  on  deeds  of  blood  and  rapine, 
always  issued  out  from  it.    Either  cause  would  be  sufficient. 

Flint  Greek. — ^Forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Blackfoot,  from  the 
60<ith,  comes  in  Flint  creek  through  a  fine  large  valley  ^vith  plenty  of  grass, 
water  and  timber.  Recently  near  the  head  of  this  stream  rich  silver  mines  have 
been  found,  and  a  town  of  400  or  500  inhabitants  has  sprang  up  in  a  few  weeks. 
0»  one  of  the  branches  of  Flint  some  good  placer  mines  have  been  discovered 
which  paid  well  this  summer.  Twenty  miles  above  this  creek  the  Little  Black- 
foot comes  in  from  the  northeast  For  some  distance  above  its  mouth  is  a  good 
grazing  country,  not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  well  timbered.  The 
ravines  and  gulches  at  the  head  of  this  stream  contain  some  good  placer  mines, 
and  several  mining  towns  have  sprung  up,  such  as  Blackfoot  City  and  Car- 
pentier's  Bar.  Quartz  veins  containing  gold  have  been  found  in  this  vicinity, 
,but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  worked  to  prove  their  value. 

Deer  Lodge  Valley. — ^To  the  southward  lies  the  Deer  Lodge  valley,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  richest  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural districts  in  Montana.  It  is  about  35  miles  long  and  10  broad,  surrounded 
by  low  rolling  hills,  which  afford  excellent  pasturage.  This  favored  region,  called 
by  the  Indians  Ttsookeencame,  or,  translated,  "the  Deer's  Lodge,''  takes  its  name 
from  a  singular  mound  in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  composed  of  silicious  and 
ferruginous  depositions,  formed  by  a  thermal  spring. 

This  mound  is  a  truncated  cone  30  feet  in  height,  100  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base  and  30  feet  at  the  summit.  Brightly  colored  with  white  and  reddish-broT^n 
spots,  it  forms  a  notable  landmark.  In  the  winter,  when  the  steam  rises  like 
smoke  from  a  spring  at  the  top,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  large  Indian 
lodge.  This  spring  is  three  feet  in  diameter  and  of  a  considerable  depth.  ITie 
water,  which  does  not  overflow  at  present,  is  nearly  at  the  boiling  point,  while 
at  the  base  of  the  monnd  several  springs  exist  the  temperature  of  which  varies 
from  near  boiling  point  to  icy  coldness.  A  marsh  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the 
surrounding  plains  is  formed  by  the  springs  at  the  base  of  the  mound.  Very  few 
such  formations,  caused  by  thermal  springs,  are  found  in  the  Pacific  Territories. 
Hence  it  must  be  different  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  deposition.  From  the 
fact  that  the  spring  in  the  centre  of  the  cone  does  not  overflow,  it  is  evident  that 
in  former  times  it  must  have  been  more  active  than  at  present,  and  that  the  forces 
that  once  gave  it  activity  are  failing ;  also,  that  unless  there  is  a  recurrence  of 
its  ancient  eruptive  power  the  mound  will  never  rise  any  higher.  Probably  it  is 
lower  than  formerly.  Ordinary  thermal  .springs  throw  quite  a  volume  of  water, 
which,  gradually  cooling,  continues  to  deposit  its  sediment  for  a  considerable 
distance,  depositions  not  being  materially  greater  at  the  mouth  of  the  springs 
than  100  or  200  yards  distant 

Quite  a  large  number  of  fnrms  are  under  enclosure  in  this  valley.  Stock 
raising  also  employs  some  of  the  inhabi);ants.  Until  recently  there  was  but  little 
mining  in  this  vicinity.  Last  spring  and  summer  some  very  good  placer  mines 
were  oiscovered  in  the  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley.  On  Silver  Bar,  a 
stream  falling  into  the  head  of  the  valley,  placer  and  quartz  mines  containing 
gold,  silver  and  copper,  especially  the  latter  metal,  have  been  worked  for  over 
two  years,  resulting  in  the  mining  towns  of  Silver  Bar  and  Butte  City. 

Town  of  Cottonwood. — ^Cottonwood,  the  county-seat  of  Deer  Lodge  county, 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of.  Cottonwood  creek,  near  its  junction  with  Deer 
Lodge  creek.  It  has  a  good  location  for  a  town.  The  streets  are  wide  and  wel) 
laid  out.    The  advantage  of  wide  streets  in  mining  toT;\Tis  is  so  evident,  in  view 
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of  the  dangers  from  fire,  that  it  is  singular  so  few  new  towns  are  laid  out  in  this 
manner.  The  houses  are  usually  built  of  wood.  Fke  engines  are  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  more  advanced  progress.  When  a  fire  once  gets  fully  under  way 
in  these  mining  towns  it  seldom  stops  until  it  meets  an  open  space. 

Cottonwood  is  a  pleasant  little  town^  with  that  dreamy  appearance  of  repose 
indicative  of  an  agricultural  district.  Timber  is  scarce  in  the  valley,  but  is 
abundant  in  the  a^acent  hills  and  mountains.  Pine  and  fir  constitute  the  sole 
supply. 

The  scenery  here  is  wonderfully  picturesque.  Spurs  and  broken  chains  of 
mountains,  the  lofty  summits  regularly  dispersed,  rise  above  and  beyond  one 
another,  giving  an  idea  of  interminable  distance.  The  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
consequent  on  the  altitude  causes  the  rays  of  light  to  be  less  strongly  refracted 
than  when  the  atmosphere  is  denser,  giving  a  strange  and  unnatural  reflection 
to  every  object.  The  light  is  peculiar  in  many  respects.  While  it  does  not 
apparently  impair  vision,  it  seems  to  blend  in  all  oolors  a  portion  of  black.  Thus, 
as  the  eye  follows  one  mountain  peak  after  another,  the  color  becomes  darker 
and  darker,  till  the  most  di^^tant  are  almost  entirely  black.  The  color  of  the 
snow,  varied  by  increasing  distance,  goes  through  the  same  changes,  and  at  last 
appears  of  a  dark  gray.  There  are  none  of  those  wondrous  changes  of  tints  and 
shadows  which  are  so  charming  in  the  lower  latitudes  as  Mount  Hood,  whose 
snows  from  a  hundred  different  points  of  observation  never  appear  twice  of  the 
same  color.  Here  every  tint  is  sombre  and  rigid,  and  notwithstanding  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  the  mind  is  chilled  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  This  is  heightened  by 
the  appearance  of  the  low  hills,  which  are  covered  with  grass,  and  have  the  aspect 
of  fields  once  cultivated,  but  now  permitted  to  return  to  a  state  of  nature. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  near  the  hot  springs,  the  snow  seldom  lies  on 
the  ground,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  pasturage  the  vear  round. 

A  curious  and  interesting  fact  connected  with  this  locality  is  worthy  of  note. 
From  the  head  of  this  valley  into  Big  Hole,  or  the  valley  of  Divide  creek,  a 
branch  of  Big  Hole,  is  the  lowest  pass  through  the  Rockv  mountains.  In  fact, 
it  is  simply  a  continuation  of  one  valley  into  another.  At  Butte  City  water  is 
brought  from  the  head  of  Boulder  creek,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri, 
through  a  low  pass  jnto  Silver  Bar,  a  branch  of  Deer  Lodge  creek,  thus  taking 
the  water  from  the  Atlantic  and  giving  it  to  the  Pacific. 

The  streams  and  small  lakes  which  abound  in  the  hills  around  this  vallev  are 
well  supplied  with  trout.  All  the  streams  on  the  Pacific  slope  contain  trout ;  but 
except  in  the  Yellowstone  and  its  tributaries  they  are  very  scarce  on  the  Atlantic 
slope. 

A  short  distance  below  Deer  Lodge,  a  small  creek  empties  into  Hell  Gate 
river  from  the  west,  called  Gold  creek.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  first  place  where 
gold  was  discovered  in  Montana.  The  discovery  was  made  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  whose  waters  finally  fiow  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 

During  the  present  year  the  mines  on  the  western  slope  have  been  much  more 
productive  than  formerly,  while  on  tbe  eastern  slope  the  production  this  year 
will  be  less  than  that  of  last  year. 
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SECTIOX   H.  ^ 

MINES  AND  SYSTEMS  OF  MINING. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  Montana  by  a  French  half-breed,  named  Francois Finlav, 
about  the  year  1852,  on  Gold  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Hell  Gate  river.  He  was 
merely  prospecting,  and  did  not  find  the  gold  in  sufficient  quantities  to  iudnce 
him  to  work  the  mines.* 

*  Mr.  Albert  D.  Richftrdson  quotes  Irom  a  book  published  in  Cincinnati  50  years  ago,  as 
follows : 

"  These  mountains  are  supposed  to  contain  minerals,  precious  stones,  and  ffold  and  silver 
ore.  It  is  but  late  that  they  have  taken  the  name  RucKy  mountains  ;  by  all  old  travellers 
they  are  called  the  Shining  mountains,  from  an  infinite  number  of  crystal  stones  of  an 
amazing  size  with  which  they  are  covered,  and  which,  when  the  sun  shines  full  upon  them, 
sparkle  so  as  to  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  The  same  early  travellers  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  in  futuce  these  mountains  would  be  found  to  contain  more  riches  than  those  of  luaostan 
and  Malabar,  or  the  golden  coast  of  Guinea,  or  the  mines  of  Peru." 

Mr.  Richardson  remarks : 

"These  surmises  excited  little  notice,  for  the  early  travellers  believed  eveiy  moantain  an 
El  Dorado,  and  every  stream  a  Pactolus.  The  first  statement  which  appeared  worthy  of 
serious  attention  was  made  by  Colonel  William  Gilpin  of  the  United  States  army.  This 
gentleman,  a  zealous  student  of  the  natural  sciences,  crossed  the  continent  with  a  party  of 
Oregon  explorers,  and  again  with  his  command  during  the  Mexican  war. 

**  In  1849,  in  an  address  at  Independence,  Missouri,  as  the  result  of  all  his  observations, 
he  asserted  the  abundant  existence  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  throughout  the  Rocky 
mountains."    (Beyond  the  Mississippi,  pp.  135-6.) 

Professor  A.  K.  Eaton,  in  his  report  to  Governor  Green  Clay  Smith,  giyes  the  following 
general  summary  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Montana  : 

'*  Of  the  common  minerals  of  value  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  there  seems  to  be  every 
indication  of  abundance,  although  little  has  been  done  towards  the  development  of  them ; 
fire  clay,  gypsum  and  coal  are  indicated  strongly  in  the  tertiary  deposits  that  underlie 
Uie  table-lands  of  the  valleys  and  elsewhere;  but  they  lie  mostly  undisturbed  and  undis- 
covered, except  where  some  wandering  prospector  has  accidentally  come  upon  their  out- 
crop. The  pursuit  of  the  precious  metals  has  made  the  people  oblivious  to  all  minor  con- 
siderations ;  but  if  we  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  immense  advantage  that  would  accrue 
to  the  Territory  by  the  opening  of  reliable  coal  beds,  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  greatest 
effort ;  fuel  for  our  furnaces  and  manufactures,  to  say  nothing  of  our  ordinary  needs,  wiU 
soon  become  scarce  and  dear.  I  believe  that  a  small  appropriation  of  money  for  the  purpose 
would  insure  the  discovery  and  development  of  coal  deposits  in  a  very  short  time. 

"Discoveries  of  new  minerals  and  ores  are  occurring  frequently  in  the  Territory.  Cinna- 
bar, which  is  of  the  first  importance  in  a  gold  and  silver-producing  region,  has  been  found, 
though  not  in  place.  Specimens  of  water-worn  fragments  of  this  mineral,  found  in  the  gulch 
workings  of  an  almost  unoccupied  district  of  the  Territory,  were  recently  brought  to  me, 
which  proved  to  be  of  the  first  quality.  This  is  especially  gratifying,  since  deposits  of  ores 
resembling  cinnabar  have  been  frequently  found,  and  much  useless  labor  expended  in  their 
development.  I  have  also  recently,  and  for  the  first  time,  examined  true  tin  ore  found  within 
our  territorial  limits.    This  also  was  from  gulch  working. 

**  Lead  ores  occur  in  profusion,  both  as  galenas  and  as  carbonate  of  lead,  in  nearly  all 
districts  of  the  Territory.  These  will  not  be  worked  at  present,  except  when  accompanied 
by  silver.  All  the  galenas  are  so  accompanied,  and  generally  in  paying  quantities  of  the 
latter  metal. 

"Copper  lodes  are  abundant,  showing  at  the  surface  ores  ranging  from  15  to  60  per  cent, 
of  metallic  copper.  These  when  located  near  the  Missouri  river  may  be  immediately  made 
profitable.  Copper  ores  in  the  eastern  market  probably  command  to-day  about  $5  for  every 
per  cent,  of  copper  contained  ;  15  per  cent,  ore  would  be  worth  §75  per  ton,  and  60  per  cent, 
ore  $300.  Thus,  long  before  we  shall  be  extensively  engaged  in  smelting  these  ores,  oiu 
copper  lodes  may  prove  largely  remunerative. 

**The  silver  lodes  of  the  Territory  which  at  present  attract  much  attention,  are,  in  part, 
silver-bearing  galenas.  These  range  by  practicable  working  from  $20  to  $300  per  ton.  The 
present  cost  of  labor  and  fuel  precludes  tne  working  of  the  poorer  of  these  ores,  but  eventu- 
ally all  will  be  worked  profitably.  The  cost  of  smelting  this  class  of  ores  cannot  at  present 
be  put  lower  than  $35  per  ton,  and  in  some  localities  would  exceed  this  estimate ;  still 
there  is  an  abundance  of  argentiferous  galena  that  can  be  worked  with  great  profit  at  the 
present  prices  of  material  and  laber.  Another  class  of  silver  lodes  is  found  in  tJie  country 
which  cany  no  lead  or  other  base  metal  to  interfere  with  the  successful  working  of  the  ores 
by  amalgamation.  It  is  from  this  class  of  ores  probably  that  the  first  remunerative  results 
will  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  machinery  required.    Mills  are  now  being 
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In  1856  other  pi-ospectors  found  gold  at  the  same  mines^  but  did  not  work 
them.  In  the  fall  of  1860  the  Brothere  Stuart  &  Co.  prospected  near  the  same 
place,  and  in  1861  and  1862  commenced  working  in  earnest  with  sluices.  This 
was  the  first  regular  placer  mining  in  the  Territory.    In  1861  they  wrote  to  some 

erected  for  working^  ores  of  this. character.  The  great  abundance  of  veins  of  this  nature  of 
the  most  promising  appearance  justifies  the  expectation  that  a  short  time  will  show  large 
returns  of  Dnllion  from  this  source., 

*'The  placer  mines  of  the  Territory  which  have  thus  far  been  successfully  worked,  are 
those  only  which  from  their  iavorable  location  with  reference  to  water,  &.c. ,  could  be  easily 
worked  without  the  previous  expenditure  of  capital  by  single  workmen  or  by  small  parties. 
Gulches  already  worked  out  by  this  wasteful  method  will  be  reworked  perhaps  as  remune- 
ratively as  at  first,  by  the  aid  of  capital.  Ditches  for  the  further  supply  of  water,  bed-rock 
fames,  and  hydraulic  apparatus  are  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  the  majority  of  our 
gulch  deposits,  and  when  capital  flows  in  that  direction,  many  thousand  acres  can  be  worked 
most  profitably,  which,  to-day,  individual  effort  cannot  touch  successfully. 

**  That  which  has  proven  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  successful  mining  in  the 
Territory  has  been  the  profusion  of  gold-bearing  veins,  showing  temptingly  at  the  surface. 
Nature  is  never  so  lavish  as  she  in  this  ca^e  appears,  and  in  tbe  light  of  general  mining 
exjperience,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  more  tiian  a  small  percentage  of  true,  strong  and 
nmformly  rich  veins  from  this  great  surface  display.  Thus  it  is  that  several  failures  may 
precede  one  great  success  in  the  development  of  mines.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  one,  making  the  country  a  careful  study,  of  the  boundless  wealth  that  is  hidden  in  its 
boflom.     Indefatigable  energy  and  untiring  perseverance  will  alone  reVeal  its  full  magnitude. 

"A  large  number  of  mills  for  the  working  of  gold  ores  have  been  erected  in  tbe  Territory, 
and  few  of  them  with  more  than  partial  success.  The  reason  is  obvious,  and  in  their  partial 
failure,  mining  history  only  reflects  itself.  Some  of  them  are  of  that  untried  character  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  whilst  they  show  in  construction  some  new  features -aud  some 

good  ones,  unfortunately  the  new  things  are  not  good,  and  the  good  points  are  not  new. 
fovel  inventions,  even  if  capable  of  success  elsewhere,  are  inevitably  destined  to  failure  in  a 
new  country.  The  principal  difficulty,  however,  has  been  the  imperfect  management  of  these 
different  enterprises,  arising  sometimes  from  the  incapacity  of  agents,  but  more  frequently 
from  the  impossibility  of  anticipating  in  a  country  now  and  undeveloped  the  exact  require- 
ments of  the  case.  One  great  error  has  been  made  by  almost  all.  It  has  arisen  from  the 
over-sanguine  belief  that  quartz  could  be  mined  iu  quantity  without  preliminary  expense  in 
development.  The  mills  are  erected,  the  money  and  patience  of  the  proprietors  exhausted,. 
and  with  untold  wealth  the  machinery  is  left  to  rust  and  rot  for  want  of  ore.  To-day  nearly- 
every  mill  in  the  Tenritoiy  could  be  worked  most  profitably  by  the'  expenditure  of  a  few- 
thousand  dollars  in  the  thorough  opening  of  the  mines  belonging  to  them.  Excuse  me,  sir, 
for  referring  to  the  embarrassments  under  which  we  are  laboring.  It  is  only  by  looking  our 
errors  in  the  face  that  we  can  find  the  way  to  success.  It  is  the  fourth  year  of  my  residence 
in  tho  Territory,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  my  confidence  in  its  gpreat  mineral  wealth  is 
stronger  than  ever,  and  notwithstanding  the  discouragements  that  we  have  been  compelled. 
to  meet,  we  may  say  with  pride  that  no  uew  Territory  has  made  such  rapid  advances  iu  so- 
short  a  time  as  this.  The  working  of  many  thousands  of  tons  of  gold  ore  in  different  parts 
of  the  Territory,  varying  from  $15  to  ^5  per  ton  by  active  working,  is  a  sufficient  indication. 
of  the  probable  average  of  our  gold-bearing  rock.  The  lowest  of  these  limits  pays  a  profit 
even  at  the  present  price  of  labor  in  a  mill  of  any  considerable  capacity.  The  expense  of 
tbe  importation  of  machinery  has  diminished  to  almost  half  since  the  first  mills  were  erected 
here.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad  is  every  day  bringing  us  near  to  the  sources  from  which 
we  draw  machinery  and  capital.  Foundries  and  machine  shops  are  springing  up  in  our 
midst,  and  we  are  in  all  directions  fast  becoming  self-sustaining.  With  agricultural  resources 
nuexcelled,  with  a  climate  most  inviting,  with  mineral  wealth  inexhaustible,  we  may,  wifh 
reason,  feel  assured  that  Montana  will  take  the  highest  rank  among  the  gold  and  silver- 
producing  States." 

The  surveyor  general  in  his  report  for  1867,  says : 

*'  When  provisions  and  labor  become  cheaper,  many  gulches  will  be  worked  which  are  at 
present  untouched.  Large  amounts  of  money  have  been  expended  this  season  iu  the  con- 
struction of  ditches,  and  in  preparations  for  gulch  mining  next  year.  The  result  of  these 
preparations  will  be  that,  during  1668,  fully  50  per  cent,  more  gold  will  be  taken  out  than 
there  has  been  this  season.  The  production  of  gold  for  this  season  has  been  estimated  at 
^20,000, 000,  and  still  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  Territory  has  yet  been  prospected. 

"Iron  has  been  found  on  Jackass  creek. 

"Copper  abounds  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Muscleshell  river.  The  width  of  the 
^eins  is  from  three  to  four  feet.  Placer  copper  has  been  found  on  Beaver  creek,  near  Jeffer- 
son Citj,  which  shows  some  splendid  specimens. 

"  The  leads  of  Montana  aro  generally  better  defined  than  in  any  other  mining,  country  in 

tl»e  world,  and  the  singular  fireaks  sometimes  taken  by  them  in  other  regions  are  lass  frequent 
»» 
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of  their  friends  in  Colorado  in  reference  to  their  prospects  and  hopes,  and  induced 
quite  a  number  of  adventurers  to  come  to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1862. 

The  mhies  on  Gold  creek  not  promising  as  rich  as  was  expected,  the  Stuarts 
and  others  began  to  prospect  the  country  extensively,  and  that  summer  found 
some  mines  on  a  gulch  at  the  liead  of  tlie  Big  Hole,  which,  however,  were  not 
very  productive.  Early  in  the  same  summor  the  mines  at  Bannock  on  Grasshopper 
creek  were  discovered.  These  were  so  rich  and  .extensive  that  the  other  mines 
were  abandoned,  and  by  the  fall  of  1862  nearly  all  the  miners  in  the  Territory, 
numbering  about  1,000,  had  congregated  at  this  place. 

Bannock  Placers. — The  Placer  mines  of  Bannock  are  found  on  the  banks 
and  in  the  bed  of  Grasshopper  creek,  and  extend  from  the  town  down  the  creek 
for  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  They  paid  well  at  first ;  as  the  creek 
had  an  abundance  of  water,  they  could  be  worked  by  miners  with  great  facility. 

The  banks  appear  to  be  nearly  exhausted  now;  but  the  bed  of  the  oreek,  if 
flumed  and  worked  in  a  proper  manner,  would  still  yield  largely.  A  few  miles 
south  from  Bannock,  near  Horn  Prairie,  are  extensive  flats  and  gulches,  which 
prospect  fairly.  When  supplied  with  water,  which  will  be  brought  in  this  fall, 
they  will^ive  employment  to  a  large  number  of  miners. 

There  are  200  or  300  miners  in  tliis  vicinity,  working  at  various  points  in  the 
creek  and  its  banks,  probably  making  something  over  wages,  viz :  $5  a  day  in 
gold. 

In  working  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  concert  of 
action,  so  as  to  enable  one  individual  or  company  to  take  advantage  of  the 
works  of  another.  Each  operation  is  carried  on  by  itself.  After  one  company 
has  put  a  dam  in  the  creek,  and  turned  the  water  into  a  flume,  the  next  company 
below  can  take  the  water  at  the  end  of  the  flume  much  more  easily  than  the  first 
obtained  it.  When  one  claim  is  drained  so  as  to  be  workable,  the  next  below 
will  be  drier  and  more  easily  worked  than  if  nothing  had  been  done  above, 

Bannock  Quaetz. — The  first  quartz  veins  worked  in  the  Territory  were  in 
Bannock. 

Grasshopper  creek  heads  at  the  foot  of  a  large  smooth  mountain,  called  Bald 
mountain,  which  abounds  in  veins  containing  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  ci^eek 
then  runs  eastwardly  through  a  basin,  wben  its  branches,  concentrating,  pass  oat 
through  a  limestone  canon.  At  the  head  of  this  ca&on  are  qtiartz  veins  containing 
free  gold,  These  veins  are  the  source  from  which  the  placer  mines  on  the  creek 
were  supplied.  No  gold  is  found  above  the  veins.  The  croppings  being  promi- 
nent and  conspicuous,  were  soon  discovered  and  quartz  claims  located. 

In  the  winter  of  1862-63,  two  men,  named  Allen  and  Arnold,  put  up  the  first 
quartz  mill.  It  was  entirely  of  home  manufacture ;  the  irons  were  obtained 
from  old  wagons  and  fashioned  in  a  blacksmith's  shop ;  all  the  lumber  need, 
except  pine,  fir,  and  cottonwood,  came  from  the  same  source.  The  mill  had  mx 
stamps  of  400  pounds  each,  and  was  driven  by  water.  The  men  who  built  it 
ran  it.  In  a  financial  point  of  view  it  was  a  success.  The  ores  were  fit>m  the 
discovery  claim  of  the  Dakota,  and  No.  6  of  the  same  lode. 

A  number  of  mines  in  this  vicinity  were  sold  to  parties  in  the  eastern  States, 
who  have  expended  considerable  sums  of  money  and  erected  several  large  and 
costly  mills. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  the  first  steam  stamp  mills  commenced  working  at  Ban- 
nock. They  were  only  moderately  successful  in  exti'acting  the  gold.  The  men 
who  had  charge  were  practically  unacquainted  with  the  business,  and  generally, 
as  soon  as  they  had  learned  to  manage  with  more  skill,  they  were  superseded  by 
others  without  experience  and  the  same  process  repeated. 

One  furnace  was  erected  which  only  ran  a  short  time.  It  is  now  being  rebuilt. 
The  probability  is  it  will  only  continue  in  operation  as  long  as  the  ores  aie  eus- 
ocptible  of  reduction  more  cheaply  by  smelting  than  by  roasting  and  amalga- 
mating. 
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The  mines  of  Bannock  have  produced  a  large  amount  of  ore.     With  proper 
management  they  would  continue  to  pay  well.     A  captain  ignorant  of  his  bnsi 
nsBSj  with  a  crew  of  landsmen,  can  manage  a  ship  as  well  as  a  superintendent 
unacquainted  with  mining  can  manage  a  mine  or  mill  with  men  unaccustomed  to 
either. 

Snlphuret  ores  have  been  reached  in  some  of  the  mines,  which  the  mills  will 
not  be  able  to  reduce  without  additional  and  proper  machinecy. 

The  Dakota. — The  Dakota  was  the  firet  lode  discovered  and  has  been  worked 
most  extensively,  probably  more  than  all  other  veins  in  the  district.  It  is  a 
large,  irregular  vein,  distinctly  traced  on  the  surface  for  over  a  mile  in  length, 
and  opened  at  six  different  points  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  in  one  place  to  the 
depth  of  320  feet.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  depth  and  permanency.  It  varies 
in  thickness  from  three  to  eight  feet  j  dips  to  the  northeast ;  strike,  northwest 
and  southeast ;  the  general  dip  and  strike  of  the  veins  in  this  locality.  It  car- 
ries the  oxidized  ores  to  a  great  depth,  containing  free  gold,  easy  of  extraction. 

The  Dakota  was  located  under  the  old  law,  which  only  allowed  100  feet  to 
a  clium.  Nearly  every  claim  was  held  separately,  which  materially  interfered 
with  the  proper  opening  and  working  of  the  mines.  One  tunnel  has  been  driven 
in  800  feet  in  a  thorough  and  workmanlike  manner.  Some  of  the  shafts  are 
well  constructed,  but  much  of  the  work  is  poorly  done  and  on  a  bad  system, 
rendered  necessary  in  part  by  the  small  size  of  the  claims.  Each  company 
should  own  at  least  1,000  feet,  which  would  justify  opening  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  country  rock  enclosing  the  lodes  is  limestone,  of  a  late  geological  epoch, 
and  rests  nnconformably  upon  syenites.  No  veins  have  been  found  in  the  sye- 
nitee,  and  probably  if  they  pass  from  the  limestone  into  the  syenites  they  will  be 
foond  to  be  impoverished. 

Abgisnta.-^— Argenta  mining  district  lies  north  from  Bannock  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rattlesnake  creek.  This  district,  although  not  large,  contains  a 
great  number  of  veins.  In  no  part  of  Montana  yet  explored  have  as  many 
veins  been  found  in  so  small  a  compass.  On  the  creek  a  few  small  spots  have 
been  worked  for  placer  gold. 

The  quartz  veins  are  in  limestone  and  greatly  resemble  those  at  Bannock, 
only  they  contain  more  lead  and  iron. 

The  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek  and  opposite  the  town  is  a  perfet  net- 
work of  veins,  which  are  very  irregular,  and  many  of  them  when  followed  down 
are  found  broken  and  the  continuation  lost. 

A  shaft  sunk  on  this  hill  is  almost  sure  to  strike  a  blind  ledge  or  a  portion  of 
some  ledge  that  crops  to  the  surface  in  some  other  location.  « 

The  proper  way  to  work  these  mines  is  by  vertical  shafts.  A  large  amount 
of  ground  should  be  ow^ned  by  one  company.  The  great  number  of  claim-holders 
in  a  small  space,  with  the  irregular  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  veins,  will  cause 
many  conflicts  of  opinion,  if  nothing  more,  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  work 
them  separately  under  each  location.  The  whole  hill  appears  to  be  full  of  bunches 
or  pockets  of  ore,  irregularly  dispersed.  To  extract  them  will  require  a  com- 
plicated system  of  mining  operations. 

further  west  the  veins  are  larger,  better  defined,  and  not  so  numerous.  Some 
of  them  contain  much  richer  ore. 

The  Legal  Tenbbb  has  been  opened  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  in 
this  district.  It  is  irr^ular  in  size  and  rather  small,  but  the  ore  is  i-ich  and  con- 
tainfi  a  large  amount  of  lead,  which  renders  it  excellent  for  smelting. 

The  Stapleton  is  a  ffood  vein  and  will  yield  a  considerable  amount  of  ore. 
It  contains  but  little  l^d.     The  ore  is  well  calculated  for  amalgamation. 

The  TuscARORA  is  situated  in  a  small  hill  or  knoll.  At  the  surface  it  dis- 
plays a  vast  amount  of  oarbonate  and  oxide  of  lead.  The  ore  is  not  very  rich 
in  olver,  but  as  a  lead  mine  it  may  prove  valuable. 

The  smelthig  works  erected  by  the  St.  Louis  and  Montana  Company,  for  a 
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pioneer  enterprise,  are  well  constructed,  and  in  a  metallurgical  point  of  view 
their  present  operations  are  eminently  successful.  Whether  the  financial  view 
is  as  nattering  is  unknown.     The  company  wisely  conduct  their  own  businesB. 

In  this  country  where  all  articles  are  so  dear,  and  skilled  labor  scarcely  to  be 
had,  the  cost  of  smelting  is  very  great.  Unless  the  ore  is  very  rich  no  profit 
will  accrue. 

The  ore  from  a  few  mines  in  this  district  must  be  smelted,  as  it  contains  a 
large  amount  of  lead,  but  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  ore  can  be  reduced  more 
profitably  by  amalgamation.     Much  of  it  would  pay  well  if  worked  judiciously. 

The  limestone  appears  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  that  at  Bannock,  but  here  it 
rests  unconformably  on  granite.  Here  the  granite  contains  no  rich  veins,  and 
when  they  pass  from  the  limestone  into  it  they  are  much  smaller  and  generally 
barren. 

Argenta,  a  small  mining  town,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  Rattlesnake 
creek.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  a  small  tongue  of  the  Beaver  Head  valley, 
suiTounded  by  hills  except  where  it  opens  out.  Eastward  it  gives  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Beaver  Head  valley,  and  of  the  Virginia  mountains  in  the  distance. 

The  mines  are  silver-bearing  quartz  veins,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
creek,  and  are  not  much  worked  at  present.  The  only  smelting  works  now  in 
operation  in  the  Territory  are  located  at  this  place.  On  Horse  prairie  there  are 
some  good  placers,  but  they  are  not  available  at  present,  owing  to  a  scArcity  of 
water.  This  will  soon  be  remedied  by  a  ditch  from  the  creek,  now  in  course  of 
construction.  On  Rattlesnake  creek,  above  Argenta,  are  very  distinct  marks 
of  glacial  action.  The  polish  on  the  rocks  is  very  fine,  and  the  strike  maiked 
with  great  distinctness,  showing  a  movement  to  the  southeast. 

Red  Rock  creek  comes  in  from  the  south,  and  is  probably  the  ultimate  head  of 
the  Missouri  river.  From  this  creek  to  Dry  creek,  in  the  Snake  River  valley, 
there  is  an  easy  pass  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  slope. 

Summit  District. — The  quai-tz  veins  in  this  district  were  the  undoubted 
source  of  the  gold  in  Alder  gulch.  Several  of  them  were  discovered  and  located 
soon  after  the  location  of  the  placer  mines  in  the  gulch  below. 

The  firet  mill  here,  like  the  first  at  Bannock,  was  of  Montana  manufacture. 
A  wagon  supplied  the  iron ;  the  choice  lumber  and  the  natural  products  of  the 
district,  with  the  labor  of  the  builders,  furnished  all  else.  '  It  was  a  financial 
success,  but  as  the  ore  was  carefully  selected  the  yield  was  higher  than  has  been 
obtained  since.  The  mill  was  propelled  by  water ;  its  capacity  was  three  and 
one-half  tons  per  week. 

Since  they  many  veins  have  been  sold  in  tho  eastern  States  and  a  number  of 
steam  stamp  mills  erected,  a  few  of  which  have  been  moderately  successfiiL 
/They  only  employ  battery  amalgamation,  and  pass  the  pulp  over  copper  plates, 
which  will  not  save  as  much  gold  as  when  iron  pans  or  arrastras  ai'e  used. 

One  mill  has  a  great  collection  of  costly  mechanical  curiosities,  many  novel 
and  some  obsolete.  After  a  year's  experience  the  operators  still  indulge  in  the 
anticipation  of  gratifying  results.  The  method  employed  in  these  mills  will  not 
extract  the  gold  from  sulphuret  ore.  The  mines  contain  a  large  amount  of  oxi- 
dized ore,  which  will  eventually  be  exhausted,  and  the  sulphuret  ores  will  alone 
remain.  Sulphurets  constitute  the  main  reliance  for  the  future ;  and  the  workiag 
of  any  mill  that  cannot  extract  the  gold  from  them  will  not  be  permanently  profit- 
able. 

The  mills  in  operation  in  this  district  crush  about  a  ton  to  the  stamp  in  24 
hours.  The  cost  of  working  in  two  mills  was  $6  50  to  $7  per  ton,  respectively, 
while  in  another  it  was  estimated  at  S3  25  per  ton  j  these  were  stamp  mills.  In 
another,  the  cost  was  $25  per  ton.  The  cost  of  the  stamp  mills  was  fix)m  820,000 
to  $30,000  each,  according  to  their  capacity,  which  varied  from  15  to  24  tons  pff 
day.  The  cost  of  one  mill  was  $120,000,  with  a  capacity  of  abont  12  tons  per 
day. 
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Wood  varies  from  $5  to  $6  50  per  cord ;  wages  are  from  $6  to  $9  per  day. 
About  20  mines  have  been  located  and  opened  to  some  extent  in  the  Summit 
district.  Among  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Kearsarge,  Oro,  Cash,  and  Lucas. 
The  Kearsarge  vein  is  about  two  feet  thick  on  an  average,  though  in  places  it 
IB  six  and  a  half  feet.  Strike,  northeast  and  southwest ;  dip  45°  to  the  north- 
west ;  opened  to  a  depth  of  120  feet ;  sulphuret  ore  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
pays  in  a  mill  818  per  ton.  . 

Lucas  vein,  average  thickness  three  feet ;  strike  north  and  south;  shaft  140 
feet;  ore  sulphuret;  yields  $16  per  ton. 

Oro  Cask  vein,  average  thickness  four  feet ;  selected  ore  pays  $80  per  ton ; 
opened  100  feet  deep  ;  ore  sulphuret.  The  first  lot  of  a  few  tons  from  this  mine 
worked  $216  to  the  ton. 

There  are  many  veins  in  this  locality  that  will  pay  well  when  judiciously  opened 
and  worked. 

Hot  Springs  Distkict. — A  large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in 
opening  mines  and  building  mills  in  this  district.  The  mills  cost  from  $30,000 
to  $200,000,  as  estimated  by  men  who  have  had  good  opportunities  of  obtaining 
correct  information.  The  estimates  may  be  too  high,  but  it  is  certain  the  expendi- 
tures have  been  extravagant,  compared  with  the  capacity  of  the  mills. 

There  are  three  mills  in  the  district,  two  of  which  are  running,  the  other  nearly 
completed.  The  largest  has  40  stamps,  20  of  which  are  running.  Its  capacity 
is  20  tons  per  day.     The  capacity  of  the  others  is  less. 

The  mill  companies  in  many  instances  do  not  wish  their  results  made  public, 
as  it  might  affect  the  price  of  their  stock.  In  some  cases,  owing  to  the  short  time 
during  which  they  have  been  running,  no  accurate  estimates  of  the.  }deld  can  be 
made.  Within  a  year  or  two  greater  experience  in  working  will  result  in  some- 
thing like  a  general  average  of  profit  to  each  mill. 

In  the  Capo  mill  ore  was  worked  from  18  different  veins,  in  amounts  aver- 
aging from  3  to  50  tons.  The  average  yield  from  all  the  veins  was  $20  per 
ton.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Posey  mine  pays  $100  per  ton,  and  has  been  opened 
to  a  depth  of  200  feet.     The  vein  is  very  iixegular. 

The  George  Atkins  is  opened  50  feet  deep  j  thickness  of  vein  one  to  thK?e 
feet ;  strike  northeast  and  southwest ;  dip  45°  to  the  northwest ;  works  from  $40 
to  $50  per  ton.     The  country  rock  is  granite. 

Bevin's  gulch.  Granite  creek  and  Williams's  creek  empty  into  Alder  ffulch 
from  the  southwest,  and  have  some  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz  veins.  They 
prospect  well.     Being  now  worked,  their  value  ^vill  soon  be  known. 

There  are  many  gulches  near  Virginia,  as  the  Norwegian,  which  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  range  and  empties  into  the  Madison,  like  Meadow  creek  and  Flat 
Springs  creek  ;  the  California,  Brandon,  Ram's  Horn  gulches  and  Mill  creek ; 
all  contain  veins  that  prospect  well  in  gold  at  the  siuface,  and  many  of  them  in 
silver  and  copper.  When  opened  no  doubt  some  of  them  will  become  valuable 
mining  localities. 

Helena.— The  Helena  mines  were  discovered  in  September,  1864,  at  Dry 
^ulch.  Soon  after,  gold  was  found  in  Last  Chance  gulch,  and  as  the  latter 
^nlch  contained  water  and  prospected  richer,  it  became  the  centre  of  mining 
operations.  After  Alder  gulch,  this  is  the  richest  that  has  been  worked  in  this 
Territory,  and  is  yielding  largely  this  season. 

The  depth  of  these  diggings  ranges  generally  from  10  to  20  feet.  In  some 
olaims  it  is  over  40  feet  from  the  suriace  to  the  bed-rock.  Work  has  been  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  bed  of  the  gulch.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Prickly 
I>ear  valley,  at  and  below  the  mouth  of  Dry  creek,  and  on  both  sides  of  Last 
OliAnce  gulch,  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  shallow  placers  that  will  pay  when 
v^BieT  IB  introduced- 

Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  water.  Dry  gulch  has  not  been  very  extensively  worked, 
supply  has  just  been  brought  in  by  means  of  ditches  from  Ten-mile  creek. 
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and  the  prospect  is  now  more  encoaragiBg.  Lost  Chanoe  gulch  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  Grizzly  and  Oro  Fino  gulches,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  town 
of  Helena.  Grizzly  comes  in  from  the  south  and  Oro  Fino  fit>m  the  north.  Both 
have  been  worked  extensively  and  profitably. 

The  country  rock  near  Helena  is  limestone  and  metamorphio  slate ;  further  up 
in  the  mountains  gi'anite  prevails.  A  large  number  of  gold-bearing  quartz  veins 
are  foimd  in  it,  from  which  it  is  evident  the  gulches  below  received  their  gold. 

Nelson's  gulch,  which  heads  in  these  granite  mountains  and  runs  into  Ten- 
mile  creek,  has  been  nearly  as  rich  as  Oro  Fino  or  Grizzly  gulches.  South  from 
these  heads  are  a  number  of  gulches  mnning  into  Prickly  Pear,  which  have  paid 
well.  The  gi*eatest  obstacle  that  the  minei-s  encounter  is  the  want  of  fall  m  the 
beds  of  the  gulches.  Tiiey  are  too  flat ;  but  the  same  method  of  fluming  with 
steam  machinery  for  removing  the  tailings  from  the  flume,  recommended  for  Alder 
gulch,  will  be  equally  as  efficacious  here. 

The  mines  around  Heleiia  are  supplied  with  water  by  a  number  of  ditches, 
the  actual  cost  of  none  exceeding  $100,000.  Small  ditches  usually  are  profit- 
able ;  lai^ge  ones  seldom  pay  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  Pakk  mining  district  is  about  five  miles  irom  Helena,  at  the  head  of 
Grizzly,  Oro  Fino.  and  Nelson's  gulches.  It  is  situated  in  a  range  of  low  roll- 
ing hills,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  range  of  mountains.  These  hills  are  elevated  to 
a  considerable  height  above  Helena,  and  are  covered  with  pines  and  fir.  Water 
is  abundant  and  roads  are  of  easy  construction. 

The  mineral  range  is  in  granite,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide  and 
five  or  six  miles  long.  The  general  strike  of  the  veins  is  east-southeast  and 
west-northwest,  with  a  dip  to  the  northward.  The  average  thickness  of  thejNin- 
cipal  veins  is  three  to  four  feet.  On  the  northeast  this  district  is  bounded  by  a 
mnge  of  limestone ;  the  greater  number  of  veins  is  found  in  the  granite  near  its 
junction  with  the  limestone. 

The  greatest  depth  yet  attained  is  250  feet,  following  the  dip  of  the  vein.  At 
that  depth  the  ores  are  still  oxidized.  Sulphuret  ores  will  soon  be  reached.  In 
some  of  the  veins  sulphurets  are  found  near  the  surface.    This  is  not  usual. 

A  number  of  mills  have  been  erected  in  this  district.  Generally  they  have 
been  successful  in  saving  the  gold.  They  are  nearly  all  supplied  with  battery 
amalgamators,  copper  plates  and  arrastras. 

The  Whitlatch  Union  Vein  has  been  more  fully  opened  than  any  other  in 
Montana.  Its'  strike  is  east-southeast  and  west-northwest ;  dip  40°  to  the  uocih- 
ward;  thickness  of  vein  from  a  seam  to  15  feet;  average  4  feet;  opened  to  the 
depth  of  250  feet,  and  in  a  number  of  points  inclines  have  been  sunk  to  depths 
from  100  to  200  feet.  It  has  been  traced  for  a  long  distance  on  the  suxfaoe,  and 
several  different  companies  are  at  work  on  it. 

The  ore  is  worked  with  the  greatest  facility.  Its  average  yield  has  been  about 
$40  to  the  ton.  One  lot  of  1,000  tons  yielded  860,000,  or '$60  per  ton.  The 
gi'oss  yield,  so  far,  has  been  $250,000,  as  near  as  is  known  by  the  working  of 
the  different  mills. 

On  Ten-mile  creek  some  veins  have  been  located  in  limestone,  which  con- 
tain gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  &c.,  but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  developed 
to  prove  their  depth  or  promise. 

It  is  a  general  rale  in  Montana  that  where  placer  mines  are  found  gold-bear- 
ing quartz  veins  will  be  found  in  the  same  vicinity. 

On  some  of  the  bars  of  the  Missouri  river  preparations  are  being  made  for 
mining. 

At  El  Dorado  bar  a  ditch  is  nearly  completed  to  bring  the  water  firom  New 
York  gulch.  When  this  is  done  the  bar  can  be  worked  by  hydraulics,  and  will 
probably  pay.  Recently  it  was  supposed  that  diamonds  had  been  found  on  the 
bar,  but  on  examination  the  supposed  diamonds  proved  to  be  sapphires.  Some 
of  them  were  fine,  though  small. 
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V  ..ot  side  of  the  Missoari  ai*e  a  number  of  gnlcbes  tliat  have  paid  well. 
Clark,  Oregon,  and  Cave  have  been  profitabl}'^  worked  tliia  season. 

Montana  Bab. — ^This  bar  is  jast  below  the  mouth  of  Montana  gulch,  and 
near  300  yards  above  Diamond  City.  It  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long 
and  300  yards  wide.  '  It  is  estimated  that  th»3  best  claims,  of  200  feet  in  length, 
extending  across  this  bar,  paid  as  much  as  $180,000  to  the  claim.  The  earth 
was  shallow  and  the  bed-rock  slate.  Between  the  9  th  of  May  and  the  15th  of 
August  the  whole  bar  was  worked  out.  Tlio  gold  was  rather  coarse  and  rough, 
showing  that  it  had  been  washed  but  a  short  distance.  The  ground  was  slate, 
of  the  same  character  as  the  bed-rock. 

The  position  of  this  bar  is  considered  anomalous  by  the  miners  ;  nearly  all 
say  that  it  is  a  '*slide,^  a  term  generally  used  in  mining,  like  '*  electricity"  in 
physics,  to  explain  by  woi-ds  what  is  not  conceivable  in  thought.  No  doubt  the 
bar  was  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  in  precisely  tlie  same  manner  as  other 
bars  are  formed  in  small  mountain  streams.  As  it  is  lower  thaii  several  other 
bars  in  this  stream  it  must  be  of  more  recent  formation.  Along  the  sides  of  fhe 
gulch  the  ascent  is  very  abrupt,  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  being  from  1,000 
to  2,000  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  On  each  side  of  tlie  bar  is  a  bed  of 
ground  from  200  to  250  feet  above  this  bottom  level,  and  a  slide,  to  find  its  way 
to  the  centre  of  the  gulch,  must  have  passed  over  one  or  the  other  of  these 
bars — ^an  impossibility. 

The  gravel  in  the  other  bars  is  granite,  with  heavy  boulders,  evidently  from 
the  granite  mountains  on  the  east,  while  the  gravel  in  Montana  bar  is  slate. 
Very  little  quartz  is  found  in  this  gi'avel,  showing  that  the  veins  whence  the  gold 
came  were  soft  and  friable. 

Diamond  Bak. — Diamond  bar  contains  the  same  gravel  and  the  same  quality 
of  gold,  and  is  really  a  contin!iation  of  Montana  barj  above  and  below  on  this 
gulch  nothing  like  it  is  found.  The  combined  length  of  the  two  bars  is  not 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 

At  the  head  of  Montana  bar  are  a  number  of  soft  decomposed  quartz  veins, 
which  probably  supplied  it  with  gold.  If  the  veins  were  thoroughly  explored, 
they  would  be  very  likely  to  prove  rich  in  gold.  Montana  bar  was  entirely 
exhausted  last  year.  Diamond  bar  is  being  very  efficiently  worked  by  hydrau- 
lics this  year,  and  by  the  end  of  this  season  will  probably  be  exhausted. 

Gold  Hill,  on  the  west  side,  will  be  supplied  with  water  by  a  costly  ditch 
and  siphon,  some  time  during  the  autumn.  This  will  be  more  enduring  than  the 
bar?  in  the  tbottom  of  the  gulch.  The  bed  and  hill  diggings  to  the  southwest 
will  be  profitable  mines  for  yeai-s.  Some  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  have  been 
fonnd  in  the  hills  on  the  west  side,  but  they  have  not  been  opened  to  prove  their 
value,  to  any  gi'eat  extent. 

New  York  Gulch  has  been  worked  for  gold-bearing  quartz.  It  has  three 
mills,  one  of  wliich  is  running.  This  district  is  somewhat  out  of  repute  at  present  j 
it  is  said  the  veins  do  not  pay  as  well  when  followed  down  as  at  the  surface. 
But  this  is  probably  the  effects  of  overestimating  the  yield  at  the  smface;  and 
as  greater  depth  is  attained,  finding  the  ore  more  refractory,  it  will  not  yield  its 
gold  to  the  simple  working  of  the  mills. 

Highland  District,  about  60  miles  south  from  Helena,  is  remarkable  as  pro- 
ducing a  very  fine  gold.  It  contains  both  placer  and  quartz  mines,  but  is  not 
as  much  worked  as  formerly.  It  is  the  most  elevated  mining  district  in  Montana, 
and  probably  in  the  United  States. 

The  Montana  Post  of  August  31, 1867,  says:  "In  Highland  district  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  lodes  are  gold-bearing,  but  specimens  from  some  oi  these  lately 
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discovered  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire  show  rich  in  silver.    The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  leads  in  Highland  district : 


Mo. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


Names  of  leads. 


Ballarat 

Forrest  Queen  . . . 

A.  P.  JNeviM 

Gold  Excel 

Only  Chance 

Park 

Talcoe 

Byou 

East  Wheel  Rose. 

OroPiotra 

Wilbur 

Voleny 

Gallns  Widow  ... 

BelfaMt 

South  America,... 

Reward 

Roanoke 

Cory don 

Hyland. 


Coleman 

Camp 

I.  M.  Meyers 

Bendifl^o *. 

Red  Mountain 

Wttterbury 


Highland  Summit. 

Golconda 

General  Warren  . . 


Depth   of 
shaft 


45 

15 

43 

16 

50 

20 

17 

13 

24 
Crerlce  foond. 

44 

12 

10 

16 

18 
Crevice  found. 

10 

Crevice  found. 
do.... 


Iron  Rod do 


do 

S3 
10 
10 
11 
Crevice  fonnd. 


10 

11 

Crevice  found. 


Width     of 
crevice. 


55 
51 

6 

3 

3 

30 

4 
7 

15 
6 
7 
6 
4 

47 
6 

33 
6 
6 
7 
8 
5 
6 
7 
6 
3 
8 
5 
5 

12 


During  the  last  summer  the  mining  current  has  set  to  the  north,  along  tho 
Big  Blackfoot.  A  number  of  gulches  have  been  extensively  worked,  and  have 
produced  largely,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  California,  and  McClellan 
gulches. 

In  the  heads  of  these  gulches  gold-bearing  quartz  has  been  found.  Tho 
placers  only  have  been  worked,  and  they  have  paid  well.  The  hostility  of  tho 
Indians  this  year  has  prevented  explorations  further  north.  It  is  probable  that 
when  explored,  gold  will  be  found  on  both  slopes  of  tho  Rocky  mountains  north 
to  the  British  possessions. 

The  mines  on  tho  Little  Blackfoot  have  paid  well  this  season,  particulaily  at 
Carpentiei-'s  bar,  and  on  Ophir  gulch,  near  Blackfoot  City.  Many  other  gulches 
in  this  vicinity  have  also  been  productive,  and  the  yield  of  Deer  Lodge  county 
will  be  greater  this  year  than  ever  before. 

At  Silver  bar  and  Butte  City  the  mines  have  done  well.  Placers  only  have 
been  worked;  but  in  eveiy  gulch  where  good  placer  mines  are  found,  gold-beai- 
ing  quartz  veins  are  found  also,  many  of  which  contain  silver,  copper,  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  manganese,  and  are  rich  but  very  refractory. 

At  Butte  City  some  copper  mines  have  been  discovered,  and  a  furnace  erected 
for  smelting.  Owing  to  a  defect  in  the  blast  it  was  not  successful.  The  ore, 
which  is  quite  abundant,  is  composed  of  oxides  and  carbonates  in  a  concentrated 
form.  It  contains  gold  and  silver,  and  with  a  well  regulated  furnace  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  smelting  it. 

These  veins  are  found  crossing  a  belt  about  one  mile  wide  and  four  or  ^"^fs 
long,  and  show  evidence  of  being  deep  and  permanent. 

Along  the  eastern  side  of  Deer  Lodge  valley,  north  from  Butte  City,  are  a 
number  of  gulches  which  have  been  prospected  lately,  and  promise  to  pay  welL 
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GoMSTOCE. — At  Bntte  City  reeides  Henry  Gomstock,  famous  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  Gomstock  lode,*  of  Nevada,  the  discovery  of  which  inaugurated  the  era  of 
silver  mining  in  the  United  States.  Although  a  man  of  the  strictest  temperance, 
using  no  stimulant  stronger  than  tea  or  coffee,  and  not  even  tobacco,  years  and 
the  hardships  and  excitement  incident  to  a  frontier  life  are  telling  painfully  on 
his  fEU^ulties.  In  a  conversation  with  him  he  referred  to  his  past  career— -espe- 
cially hia  connection  with  the  lode  that  bears  his  name.  His  intellect  appears  to 
wander,  although  his  hand  still  retains  its  cunning.  He  is  a  skilful  prospector, 
but  his  fading  recollections  carry  cloudy  images  to  his  darkened  understanding. 
He  imagines  ho  owns  the  whole  Gomstock  lode,  and  the  cities  of  Gold  Hill  and 
Virginia;  but  as  he  has  no  immediate  use  for  them,  he  allows  others  to  live  in 
his  houses  5  the  people  are  poor,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  turn  them  out,  especially 
in  the  winter.  This  feeling  of  benevolence  in  the  old  man  is  genuine,  and  one 
that  he  habitually  practices.  He  has  a  small  claim  that  pays  little  more  than 
wages.  If  a  poor  miner  comes  along  without  means,  he  gives  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  in  the  claim  until  the  suffering  stranger  has  the  means  to  go  on  his 
journey. 

Becently  an  emigrant  came  along  who  was  sick  and  could  work  but  little. 
Gomstock  and  he  worked  together  in  the  claim;  the  old  man  doing  the  most 
laborious  part  until  the  emigrant  concluded  to  leave.  Gomstock  then  divided 
what  was  taken  out,  and  seeing  it  was  too  small  for  a  man  to  travel  on,  said : 
"  Now,  we  will  divide  my  half  again ;  you  will  need  it." 

He  says  that  at  times  he  thinks  if  the  government  of  the  United  States  knew 
how  he  is  situated,  it  would  not  let  him  suffer. 

Flint  Greek. — On  Flint  creek  several  silver-bearing  veins  have  been  found 
recently,  which  show  large  amounts  of  rich  ore  at  the  surface.  They  have  not 
been  opened  so  as  to  prove  their  depth  or  continuity.  The  country  rock  is  lime- 
stone. 

Hot  Springs. — At  the  head  of  Hot  Springs  creek,  a  mine  called  the  Atlantic 
Cable  has  recently  been  found  containing  an  o^ide  of  iron,  lich  in  gold.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  slide.     The  ore  is  wonderfully  rich  and  easily  worked. 

The  Jefferson  Basin. — This  basin  is  drained  by  the  Jefferson  Fork  of  the 
Missouri  river  and  its  tributaries,  to  wit.:  the  Big  Hole,  Beaver  Head,  and  the 
Stinking  Water.  It  is  about  150  miles  long,  and  100  wide.  In  this  basin  the 
iirst  extensive  mining  operations  were  conducted,  and  the  first  town  of  any 
importance  was  built.     It  still  contains  a  number  of  important  mining  localities. 

The  Big  Hole  is  so  called  from  a  small  round  valley  near  its  head,  surrounded 
by  a  ran^e  of  high  mountains.  Here  the  snow  falls  to  a  great  depth  in  winter. 
As  it  melts  in  the  spring  and  summer,  it  swells  the  Big  Hole  to  a  largo  and 
rapid  stream,  from  50  to  75  yards  wide  in  the  lowest  stages,  and  much  wider  in 
the  highest.  The  bars  and  bottoms  along  this  stream  are  subject  to  overflow, 
and  are  generally  rocky  and  barren.  Big  Hole  basin  affords  good  pasturage  in 
the  summer,  but  it  is  too  cold  for  agiicultural  purposes. 

In  1805  Lewis  and  Glark  attempted  to  ascend  this  river,  but  found  the  current 
BO  rapid,  and  the  number  of  islands  and  other  obstructions  so  great,  that  they 
tamed  back  and  ascended  the  Beaver  Head  river. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  some  of  the  tributaries  of  this  river, 
but  not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  pay  for  washing.  Goal  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  basin,  but  the  deposits  have  not  been  explored  sufficiently  to  deter- 
mine their  va^ue. 

*The  first  discovery  of  silver  was  made  in  Grold  canon,  near  Silver  City,  by  £.  A.  and  H. 
B.  Groech.  in  1657.  The  first  quartz  claim  was  located  in  the  Ingrim  district,  in  February, 
1858,  bj  James  Finney.  In  June,  1859,  Peter  O'Reilly  and  Patrick  McLaughlin  made  the 
first  discovery  of  rich  silver  deposits  on  what  is  now  the  ffronnd  of  the  Ophir  Company. 
Gomstock  is  not  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  generally  awarded  him  for  this  discovery.  (8e% 
preliminanr  report  on  Mineral  Resoarces  of  toe  West,  printed  by  Congress,  January  S,  1807, 
pp.  27  and  85.) 
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Game,  snoh  as  buffalo,  moose,  elk,  deer,  beaver,  and  mountain  sheep^  are 
abundant.. 

The  Beaver  Head  is  longer  and  drains  a  larger  area  than  the  Big  Hole,  and 
may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  head  of  the  Missouri. 

Bannock  City. — Bannock  City  is  built  on  the  north  side  of  Grasshopper 
creek,  on  a  small  flat  or  bar  of  just  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  town,  and  very  near 
th^  entrance  of  Grasshopper  ci^on.  It  is  an  irregular  wooden  town  with  one 
principal  street  running  parallel  to  the  creek,  containing  but  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants  at  present.  In  1862-63  it  was  a  good  mining  camp,  and  business 
-was  brisk.  Its  main  dependence  for  the  future  is  the  geld-bearing  quartz  lodes 
in  the  caSon  below. 

Bannock  was  the  first  mining  town  built  in  Montana,  and  the  first  distnct  in 
which  gold  mines  were  worked  extensively  and  profitably. 

The  winter  of  1862-63  was  remarkably  mild,  so  that  supplies  could  be  hauled 
from  Salt  lake  during  the  coldest  months.  Had  that  season  been  as  severe  as 
the  winters  have  since  been,  the  whole  population  might  have  perished  from 
starvation.  Coal  is  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of  Grasshopper 
creek,  about  four  miles  above  Bannock,  but  its  value  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Stinking  Water. — ^The  next  stream  w^hich  contributes  to  form  the  Jefferson  is 
the  Stinking  Water.  Its  Indian  name  is  Passamarine,  one  of  the  most  musical 
in  the  Indian  language.  It  is  not  improved  by  its  rendition  into  English.  On 
this  stream  and  its  branches  many  rich  mines  are  found. 

In  the  ranges  of  mountains  between  the  Stinking  Water  and  the  Madison 
fork  of  the  Missouri,  sent  down  into  the  former,  are  a  large  number  of  creeks  and 
gulches,  nearly  all  of  which  have  proved  to  be  rich  ifn  gold,  and  some  of  them 
in  silver.  The  principal  are  Wixansen,  Barn's  Horn,  Bevins,  Harris,  California, 
and  Alder  gulches,  and  Mill  creek. 

Alder  Gulch. — Alder  gulch  rises  in  a  spur  of  the  Rockj'^  mountains,  and 
inins  north.  It  is  from  15  to  17  miles  in  length,  and  empties  into  the  Stinking 
Water,  a  branch  o£  the  Jefferson  fork  of  the  Slissouri  river.  It  has  many  side 
gulches  or  tributaries,  but  none  of  them  except  Spring  and  Bowers  gulches,  which 
are  near  its  head,  have  any  gold,  or  at  least  not  suflicient  to  pay.  The  hills  on 
each  side  are  rounded  off  and  covered  with  soil,  presenting  the  soft  outline  of  an 
agiicultural  country.  The  denuding  effects  of  time  have  doubtless  been  of  long 
continuance. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  gulch  will  convince  any  one  that  the  gold  In  it 
came  from  near  the  head,  at  its  junction  with  Bald  mountain.  The  gdLd  at  that 
point  is  coarse  and  rough,  with  portions  of  quartz  adhering  to  it ;  further  down 
the  stream  it  becomes  finer  and  brighter,  showing  unmistakable  evidence  of 
having  been  worn  by  the  action  of  water.  Near  the  mouth  it  is  excessively- 
fine,  and  cannot  be  collected  in  a  satisfactory  manner  except  by  the  use  of  quick- 
silver. 

The  gravel  is  very  coarse  and  heavy  high  up  the  gulch,  containing  many 
bouldei's  of  a  large  size ;  further  down  it  becomes  worn  away  to  small  particles, 
and  at  the  mouth  only  sand  and  very  fine  gravel  are  found.  The  country  rock 
at  or  near  the  head  is  gneiss,  and  the  same  rock  holds  for  a  considerable  dii^ 
tance  j  below  it  is  replaced  by  micaceous  slate.  Near  the  head  the  rocks  rise  on 
each  side  in  a  veiy  precipitous  manner,  forcing  the  gulch  into  a  narrow  cut  or 
fissure,  but  below,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  it  widens  out.  The 
paying  portions  con'espond  in  width  to  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  are  ricliest 
where  the  bed  is  narrowest. 

This  gulch  is  a  vast  natural  quartz  mill  and  mine.  Frost  and  atmospheric 
action  loosen  the  quartz  containing  the  gold,  and  throw  it  down,  when  the  attri- 
tion caused  by  the  current  of  water  pulverizes  and  washes  away  the  gangne, 
leaving  the  gold  behind.  This  action,  though  very  slow,  extending  back  throog^h 
eountless  ages,  produces  stupendous  results. 
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The  number  of  quartz  veins  found  at  the  head  of  Alder  gulcb,  known  to  con- 
ialn  gold  in  sufficient  amounts  to  add  materially  to  its  products,  is  not  more  than 
20,  of  which  the  average  width  is  about  two  feet,  and  the  average  assay  value 
about  $10  per  ton,  estimating  all  the  vein  stuff  between  the  walls. 

Alder  gulch  has  produced  more  gold  than  all  the  others,  and  probably  more 
within  the  last  three  years  than  ever  was  taken  in  the  same  time  from  any  gulch 
of  the  same  extent.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  that  within 
three  years  from  the  commencement  of  mining  operations  on  this  gulch 
$30,000,000  were  taken  iix)m  it.  This  estimate  may  be  exaggerated,  but  the 
amount  taken  out  was  certainly  beyond  precedent  in  Montana. 

The  mines  were  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and  in  18  months  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000  had  gathered  together  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  building  up 
four  considerable  cities,  to  wit :  Nevada,  Central,  Virginia,  and  Summit  City. 
Virginia  was  built  first,  and,  occupying  a  central  f^osition,  always  maintained 
its  supremacy.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  east  bank  of  Alder  gulch,  and 
conUuns  a  number  of  fine  stone  buildings,  consisting  of  banks,  stores,  markets, 
dwellings,  &c.  It  supports  two  newspapers,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  mining  and 
commercial  centres  in  Montana.  Helena  is  its  only  rival.  Although  the  first 
excitement  incident  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  rich  mining  district  has  passed 
away,  and  the  mines  most  easily  worked  have  already  been  worked  over  once, 
still  the  annual  production  is  large.  By  proper  working,  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  the  future  production  may  be  made  equal  to  the  past. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  as  already  stated,  that  $30,000,000  have 

been  taken  out  of  tliis  gulch  by  the  miners.*     This  cannot  be  considered  more 

"■      ...1.     .  t        I  ...      ..I.. 

*  Such  a  product  from  one  galch  is  beyond  all  precedent,  and  must  appear  a  great  exag- 
geration. But  if  well-authenticated  facts  are  examined  the  amount  appears  more  reasona- 
ble. For  a  considerable  time  the  population  was  10,000  or  upwards  ;  probably  3,500  work- 
men in  the  mines.  Ten  dollars  per  day  for  220  days  in  the  year  woula  give  $*4^,950,000  for 
three  years  and  a  half.  Wages  were  from  $10  to  $14  per  day.  Nearly  all  of  the  mines  were 
worked  by  hired  labor  and  the  mines  almost  universally  paid  a  profit  above  wages.  The 
whole  number  of  claims  was  between  1,000  and  IjlOOi  at  1,000  each  claim  must  give  a 
gross  yield  of  $30,000. 

Montana  is  the  most  difficult  mining  region  in  the  United  States  in  which  to  estimate  the 
^ield  of  the  mines.  Occupation  has  a  gre^t  effect  in  the  formation  of  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject. Bankers  and  expressmen  always  underestimate;  merchants  and  successful  miners 
fenerally  overestimate;  unsuccessful  miners  underestimate,  while  ranchmen  and  farmers 
ave  no  opinions  based  upon  any  reliable  data  on  the  subject.  After  the  gold  is  taken  from 
the  mines  it  passes  through  a  number  oi  different  channels,  some  of  which  enable  us  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  produced  with  tolerable  accuracy,  whilst  in  other  cases  no  accurate  con- 
clusion can  be  formed.  A  portion  is  sent  by  express  to  the  mint  for  coinage.  Bemittances 
by  merchants  are  generally  known  to  comprise  the  amount  that  minei's  expend  for  current 
expenses ;  also,  what  they  send  to  their  families  or  friends  in  other  places.  A  small  quan- 
tity is  used  for  a  circulating  medium ;  this  also  comes  from  the  miners  as  current  expenses. 
A  considerable  amount  is  buried  in  the  earth-by  the  miners,  but  no  accurate  estimate  can  be 
formed  on  this  point.  Of  the  amounts  carried  out  of  the  Territory  a  portion  is  taken  by  the 
miners  themselves ;  of  this  no  account  appears.  If  a  miner  goes  to  California  he  takes  his 
dust  with  him,  and  it  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  California  or  Oregon  or  Nevada,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Some  is  carried  to  foreign  countries,  as  the  British  possessions,  which  join  Montana 
on  the  north ;  lastly,  a  portion  is  liept  in  the  form  of  specimens  or  for  jewellers*  uses.  Thus 
we  see  it  is  difficult  to  arrivo  at  more  than  an  approximation. 

An  account  of  the  amount  of  the  goods  brougot  to  the  Territory  furnishes  a  criterion  for 
some  statisticians,  who,  assuming  that  the  goods  were  all  paid  for,  add  the  amount  to  what 
gold  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  country  and  w-hat  was  sent  out  for  other  purposes,  and  make 
the  sum  total  the  gross  production  of  the  Territory.  This  is  a  very  loose  way  of  getting  at 
results.  Others  take  the  cost  of  board  per  week,  say  $4  to  $8  when  wages  are  from  $5  to  $9 
per  day,  and  state  it  thus :  as  6  to  42,  so  is  the  amount  expended  for  provisions  to  the  gross 
yield  of  the  mines.  Manifestly  incorrect,  as  many  are  non- producers.  Probably  the  best 
criterion  is  the  price  of  labor.  A  mine  owner  will  not  long  employ  men  unless  he  derives  a 
profit,  and  miners  will  not  work  for  the  same  amount  that  they  are  sure  of  making  by  them- 
selves, for  they  think  they  may  '*  strike  it  rich  "  on  their  own  account.  Alder  gulch  is  an 
exception,  for  here  is  a  limited  number  of  claims,  and  those  who  have  no  claim  cannot  make 
wages  by  prospecting. 
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than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  that  has  come  from  the  veins  at  the  head  of  the 
gulch.  Probably  one-tenth  would  be  nearer  the  amount,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  extremely  divisible  nature  of  that  metal  and  the  f^ility  with  which 
minute  particles  are  transported  by  water,  a  large  portion  of  them  being  so  small 
that  it  is  impossible  to  collect  them  by  any  gold-saving  process  yet  devised. 
Bating  the  amount  already  extracted  at  one-fourth,  this  would  give  $120,000,000 
as  the  actual  mineral  value  of  the  gulch.  At  810  per  ton  this  would  require 
12,000,000  tons  of  quartz  to  be  reduced,  provided  all  the  gold  in  the  rock  is 
extracted.  At  13  feet  to  the  ton  a  result  of  156,000,000  cubic  feet  of  quartz 
must  be  reduced  to  produce  that  amount  of  gold ;  equal  to  the  product  of  20 
veins  two  feet  thick,*  each  a  mile  long  and  nearly  1,000  feet  deep.* 

The  general  appearance  of  the  country  warrants  the  belief  that  the  denuda- 
ti#n  is  fully  equal  to  2,000  feet.  Bald  mountain,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  gulch,  rises  to  the  heiffht  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  above  the  quartz 
veins  at  the  head  of  mining  operations.  A  great  length  of  time  must  have 
elapsed  since  this  denuding  operation  commenced,  and  it  is  still  in  action  and 
will  continue  until  either  man  for^talls  nature  in  extracting  the  gold  from  the 
veins,  or  some  great  upheaval  changes  the  face  of  the  country  and  causes  the 
formation  of  a  new  set  of  watercourses. 

The  cx)untry  rock  contains  a  large  amount  of  mica.  After  ^  gentle  shower 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  is  colored  a  fine  bronze. 

The  first  mining  district  found  on  the  gulch  was  Fairweather,  called  after  one 
of  the  discoverers.  Above  this  were  Highland,  Pine  Grove,  and  Summit,  and 
below,  Nevada  and  Junction,  their  locations  extending  from  Fairweather  district 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  Each  had  a  code  of  laws  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Fairweather.  These  laws  have  been  subject  to  trifling  changes, 
and  generally  have  been  very  satisfactory  in  their  operations. 

In  the  lower  districts  claims  only  come  to  tlw  centre  of  the  gulch,  thus  giving 
double  the  number  that  were  held  above ;  the  same  on  the  banks.  Not  far  from 
1,000  claims  ariB  located  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  nearly  every 
claim  paid  for  working  when  wages  were  fi'om  $10  to  $14  per  day  in  gold.  From 
many  of  the  best  claims  $150,000,  and  from  some  as  much  as  $200,000,  have 
been  taken  out. 

The  usual  method  of  working  was  to  sink  a  shaft  14  or  15  feet  to  the  bed 
rock  and  extract  the  rich  gi*avel,  which  was  from  one  to  three  feet  thick,  by 
drifting.  In  this  way  a  considerable  amount  of  ground  was  left  as  pillars  to 
support  the  ground  above.  The  bed  rock  cannot  be  worked  with  the  care  neces- 
sary to  extract  all  the  gold.  When  gold  is  veiy  abundant  the  miners  become 
careless  and  do  not  work  closely.  This  gulch  was  worked  to  a  great  extent  by 
hired  men,  who  are  not  as  careful  as  the  owners  of  the  mine.  In  some  of  the 
deepest  claims  water  retarded  the  working  or  prevented  it  entirely.  Owing  to 
these  causes  it  is  probable  only  about  half  the  gold  has  been  taken  out  that  can 
be  obtained  by  careful  and  thorough  working. ,  The  object  of  each  miner  was 
to  get  as  much  gold  as  possible  in  the  shortest  time  and  depart  for  his  home, 
expending  only  sufficient  to  defray  current  expenses. 

The  water  in  the  gulch  nearly  sufficed  the  wants  of  the  early  miners.  Up  to 
this  time  only  two  small  and  inexpensive  ditches  have  been  constnicted.  It  is 
proposed  to  bring  water  from  the  Jeflerson  or  the  Stinking  Water  rivers.  From 
the  Jefferson  a  large  amount  could  be  brought  in  at  the  head  of  the  gulch,  but  the 
cost  would  be  great.  From  the  Stinking  Water  the  cost  would  be  less,  but  the 
water  could  not  reach  the  head  of  the  gulch  by  two  or  three  miles,  and  the  sup- 
ply would  be  insufficient. 

Near  the  upper  part  of  the  gulch  small  flumes  are  in  course  of  construction. 

*  This,  however,  is  a  very  unreliable  mode  of  calcalation. — J.  B.  B. 
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They  are  disconnected  and  too  short  to  be  efficient.  To  work  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  thorough  manner  requires  a  lai*ge  flnme  £rom  the  month  of  the  galch 
up  to  the  heady  with  a  large  amount  of  water. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  placer  mining  in  Montana  is  the  want  of  fall  or 
descent,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  Alder  gulch.  To  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty aad  keep  the  works  in  running  order  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  flume 
double  at  certain  points,  with  a  reservoir  in  each,  so  that  when  one  reservoir  is 
filled  with  sand  and  travel,  the  water  can  be  turned  into  the  other  flume  while  the 
first  reseiToir  is  emptied.  This  can  be  done  by  a  steam  paddy  or  other  machin- 
ery. By  leaving  places  for  the  sand  to  settle  and  be  removed  at  two  or  three^ 
points  along  the  flume,  it  can  be  kept  in  running  order.       • 

By  such  a  flume  system  and  the  use  of  hydraulics  the  gulch  can  be  thoroughly 
worked,  and  its  future  production  made  at  least  equal  to  its  past.  This  method 
of  mining  requires  capital.  The  miners  generally  are  employed  by  an  individ- 
ual or  company  and  the  profits  divided  amongst  few.  The  last  working  usually 
occupies  about  twice  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  first. 

Summit  City. — Summit  City  is  substantially  built  of  logs,  but  in  building 
this  to\\^  the  streets  appear  to  have  been  forgotten  at  first  and  put  in  afterwards. 
In  case  of  fire  the  whole  town  would  bum  with  as  much  facility  as  a  single 
house.  It  seems  strange,  after  so  many  mining  towns  have  been  utterly  destroyed 
by  fire,  that  in  laying  out  a  new  one,  where  the  ground  costs  nothing,  the  streets 
should  not  be  left  sufficiently  wide  \o  form  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  fire,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  communication.  With  a  sufficient  width,  afire  could  be  con- 
fined to  one  square. 

The  rich  and  extensive  quartz  veins  in  this  vicinity  will  probably  render  Sum- 
mit City  permanently  prosperous. 

Nevada. — ^After  Virginia,  Nevada  was  the  largest  town  on  Alder  guloh.  At 
present  it  shows  signs  of  decay.  In  the  winter  the  people  of  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  town  make  use  of  the  uninhabited  houses  for  firewood.  If  a  bed-rock 
flume  is  put  in  the  gulch,  Nevada  will  probably  regain  in  some  degree  its  former 
life  and  activity. 

Junction  City  and  Central  City  were  also  at  one  time  lively  little  towns. 
Now  they  are  more  remarkable  for  quietness  than  for  the  commotion  of  business. 
Most  of  the  other  gulches  in  this  vicinity  have  small  collections  of  houses, 
hardly  sufficient  to  justify  the  name  of  towns. 

The  range  of  mountains  called  Virginia  is  not  as  high  as  the  mountains  around 
the  head  of  Big  Hole ;  still  they  are  sufficiently  high  to  retain  snow  the  gi-eater 
part  of  the  year.  This  range  abounds  in  springs  and  streams  of  running  water, 
and  forests  of  pine  and  fir  in  the  ravines  and  caiions. 

Valley  of  the  Stinking  Wateb. — The  valley  of  the  Stinking  Water  is 
15  or  20  miles  long  and  5  or  6  broad,  with  some  good  farming  and  grazing  land, 
but  generally  it  is  not  very  fertile.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Big  Hole  and  the 
Beaver  Head  is  a  large  valley  very  similar  to  the  valley  of  the  Stinking  Water. 
By  a  proper  system  of  irrigation  both  of  these  valleys  could  be  rendered  avail- 
able for  agricultural  purposes.  Want  of  timber  is  one  of  the  most  serious  incon- 
veniences. 

Among  the  old  mountaineers  this  fork  of  the  Missouri  was  known  as  the  Beaver 
Head,  and  took  its  name  from  a  point  of  rocks  on  its  north  bank,  about  15  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Hole,  called  by  the  Indians  Beavei-'s  Head,  which 
it. closely  resembles  when  viewed  from  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stinking 
Water. 

Gallatin  Valley. — The  section  of  country  drained  by  the  Madison,  Galla- 
tin, and  the  Missouri  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Deaibom  river,  is  about  175 
miles  long  and  80  miles  wide.  In  this  district  of  country  lies  the  valley  of  Three 
Forks  and  Gallatin,  about  40  miles  long  and  12  wide,  which  may  be  considered 
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the  garden  of  Montana.  The  season  is  from  fonr  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  in 
the  valley  of  the  Big  Hole,  and  the  climate  is  as  good  as  that  of  Utah,  while  in 
fertility  the  soil  is  unsurpassed.  Here  farming  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  the  valley  will  supply  the  Territory  with  wheat  and 
barley,  as  it  now  does  with  potatoes  and  vegetables. 

Other  Valleys  and  Placeks. — ^North  and  south,  Boulder  and  Wallace 
creeks  empty  into  the  Missouri  from  the  west,  and  have  some  good  but  not  very 
rich  placer  mines ;  also  some  quartz  veins,  containing  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  cop- 
per; but  they  are  not  attracting  much  attention  at  present. 

Further  down  comes  in  the  Prickly  Pear.  On  this  stream  and  its  branches  are 
some  excellent  mines.  The  towns  of  Montana,  Jefferson  and  Beaver  cities  are 
situated  on  this  stream.  Placer  and  quartz  mines  exist  here,  but  are  doing  bat 
little  at  present. 

The  most  productive  gulch  in  this  part  of  Montana  is  Last  Chance,  which  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  Oro  Fino,  Grizzly,  and  Dry  gulches,  and  empties  into 
the  Prickly  Pear  not  far  above  its  mouth.  These  gulches  have  been  very  rich; 
also  Nelson's  gulch,  which  empties  into  Ten-mile  creek.  On  this  creek  are 
numerous  quartz  veins,  containing  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c.,  not  now  much  worked. 

Helena. — ^Helena,  the  largest  town  in  the  Territory,  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  Last  Chance  gulch,  principally  on  the  south  side,  and  extends  over  an  elevated 
bar  to  Dry  gulch,  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  is  well  and  regu- 
larly laid  out  for  a  mining  town,  containing  a  number  of  fire-proof  stone  build- 
ings. Many  of  the  wooden  buildings  have  fire-proof  safes  attached  to  them,  or 
an  outside  cellar  with  fire-proof  walls  and  door,  and  are  covered  with  heavy  dirt 
roofs.  Their  construction  is  not  costly,  and  in  combustible  mining  towns  they 
do  good  service  in  prescrying  valuable  goods  from  fire. 

Helena  contains  an  active  population  of  miners,  merchants,  physicians,  law- 
yers, bankers,  and  that  miscellaneous  crowd  always  found  in  the  best  class  of 
mining  towns.  Residents  claim  that  its  population  numbers  from  7,000  to  8^000 ; 
this  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  As  a  commercial  centre  it  has  stage  lineit 
connecting  it  with  Virginia,  Diamond  City,  New  York  Bar,  Fort  Benton,  and 
Blackfoot  City.  Nearly  all  supplies  for  the  south  pass  through  it  on  their  way 
from  Fort  Benton. 

The  most  productive  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  in  Montana,  as  well  as  silver 
and  copper  mines,  (the  latter  un worked,)  are  in  this  vicinity.  The  plaoors  are 
extensive,  and  well  supplied  with  water  by  a  system  of  large  and  costly  ditches. 
On  the  heads  of  Grizzly  and  Oro  Fino  gidches  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
pines  and  fir,  and  along  the  Prickly  Pear  cottonwood  is  abundant. 

The  valley  of  the  Prickly  Pear  and  Ten-mile  creek  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  good  farming  land  and  a  number  of  farms  imder  cultivation,  and  the 
surrounding  hills  afford  good  pasturage.  This  valley  is  nearly  circular  in  form 
and  15  miles  in  diameter. 

Helena  is  located  on  the  western  side,  close  under  the  foot  of  the  mountiuns. 
A  more  picturesque  or  beautiful  situation  for  a  town  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
A  broad  vista  stretches  away  to  the  east,  beyond  the  Missouri  river. 

Bar  Mining. — From  the  mouth  of  the  Stinking  Water  down  to  the  Great 
Falls  all  the  bars  on  the  Missouri  river  contain  gold.  These  bars  will  probably 
be  among  the  most  lasting  placers  in  the  Territory.  Up  to  the  present  time 
they  Jiave  remained  unworked,  except  El  Dorado  bar,  upon  which  operations 
have  already  been  commenced,  and  it  is  reported  with  favorable  results.  Alot«j 
the  Missouri  there  is  some  good  farming  and  grazing  land,  and  generally  the 
hills  in  the  vicinity  contain  timber. 

Confederate,  New  York,  and  a  number  of  other  gold-producing  gulches  come 
in  from  the  east,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Prickly  Pear. 

CoNFEDEBATS  GuLGH. — Of  thesc.  Confederate  is  the  richest;  after  Alder  and 
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Last  Chance  it  is  probably  the  richest  in  Montana.  It  has  produced  largely  since 
1865,  thongh  its  product  has  not  been  so  great  this  year  as  formerly.  Diamond 
City  sprung  up  on  this  gulch^  but  has  been  nearly  abandoned  by  the  washings 
from  the  hydraulics  in  the  rear  of  the  town. 

The  mountains  around  the  head  of  Confederate  gulch  are  high,  and  contain 
pine  and  fir  timber ;  also  numerous  streams.  Some  very  expensive  ditches  are 
in  course  of  construction  for  supplying  the  mines  with  water. 

Estimated  yidd  qf  Montana. 

1862 $500,000 

1863 8,000,000 

1864 13,000,000 

1865 14.500.000 

1866 _ 16,500,000 

1867 12,000,000 

64, 500, 000 
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IDAHO. 


SECTIOK    I. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION— MOUNTAINS.  RIVERS,  LAKES,  WATERFALLS. 
AND  BOILING  SPRINGS— VEGETATION— GEOLOGICAL  FEATURES— TOWNS 
AND  MINING  CAMPS. 

Area  and  Population. — ^In  form,  this  Territory  is  almost  a  right-angled 
triangle.  Its  base^  about  350  miles  long  on  the  south,  rests  on  Nevada  and 
Ftah,  with  a  perpendicular  of  about  420  miles,  separating  it  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  on  the  west.  Its  northern  point  touches  the  British  pos- 
sessions, and  its  h3rpothenuse  on  the  northeast  divides  it  from  the  Territories  of 
Montana  and  Dakota.  Its  area  is  about  90,000  square  miles,*  but  inasmuch  as 
its  northeastern  boundary,  on  the  crests  of  the  Bitter  Root  and  Rocky  mountains, 
has  never  been  meandered,  this  estimate  is  only  an  approximation.  Its  popula- 
tion is  about  20,000  at  this  time.  As  estimated  by  the  territorial  assessor  it  was 
somewhat  larger  in  1866,  viz : 

Table  showing  the  prindpdl  cities  and  tovms  qf  Idaho  Territory,  the  county  in 
which  each  is  located,  the  estimated  population  September ,  1866,  and  the  distance 
of  each  from  Boise  City,  the  territorial  capital. 


Counties. 

Name  of  town. 

4  . 

li 

Miles  from    Boise 
Ciiy. 

Cooatles. 

Name  of  town. 

• 

• 

Estimated  popnla* 
tion,  July,  1866. 

& 

i 

Ada 

Boise  City 

3,050 
675 

1,  :oo 

5,860 

1,700 

1,000 

600 

1 

Nei  Perc6 . . 

Do 

Oneida 

Do 

Do 

Owyhee .... 

Do 

Do 

1  Shoshone... 

Do 

1       Total. ... 

Elk  City 

450 

650 

300 

425 

75 

400 

1,000 

3,175 

350 

300 

3S0N. 

Altnras-  r . . . 

Rocky  Bar 

CenteryiUe 

Idaho     City    and 
Buena  Vista  Bar. 

Pioneer  City 

Placerviile 

Plorence  .......... 

100  N.  E. 
45  N. 
36  N.  E. 

55N.E. 
40  N. 

Lewistou. . ........ 

330  N. 

Boise 

Bear  Li  ako 

490  E. 

Do 

Do 

MaladeClty 

Soda  Springs 

Boonyllle 

348  B. 

4S0E. 

711 S. 

Do 

Ruby  City 

70  a. 

Idnbn  --.--, 

Silver  City 

Oto  Pino 

70  R. 

Do 

M;ilei<#Camp 

Slate  Creelc 

Warren's  Diggings. 
ClearwaterStation . 

ISO  1  1»0  N. 
75     2G0  N. 

1    inn      nnt\  %T 

450  K. 

Do 

Do 

Nez  Perce.. 

Pierce  City 

450  N. 

If  lUU 

290 

330  N. 

31,723 

1 

MotTNTAiNS. — The  principal  mountains  are  the  Rocky,  Bitter  Root,  and  Bear 
mountains  on  the  east.  The  upheaval  of  these  ranges  has  tilted  the  whole  Terri- 
tory to  the  west  at  a  greater  angle  than  that  of  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  In  the  south,  the  Owyhee  is  the  principal  range,  though  properly 
it  is  an  isolated  spur  rather  than  a  range.  This  region  of  country  contains  one 
of  the  principal  mining  districts  in  the  Territory.  The  Bear  and  Rocky  moun- 
tains are  different  branches  of  the  same  range,  and  have  the  same  general  char- 
acter. The  name  ''Rocky  mountains"  is  a  misnomer.  Instead  of  being  rougli 
and  rocky,  they  appear  to  bo  old,  with  their  highest  peaks  abraded,  worn  down, 
covered  with  soil,  supporting  timber  and  grass,  full  of  low  passes,  suitable  for 
wagon  or  railroads,  and  embracing  many  fine  agricultural  valleys.  The  Bitter 
Root  is  a  broad,  lofty  range,  continuous  and  unbroken,  with  a  few  elex-atcd 
passes,  which  are  closed  in  winter.  It  abounds  in  rugged  spurs,  deep  gorges, 
and  tremendous  cafions,  where  the  Salmon  river  rans  in  a  continuous  torront. 


*•  ft 


The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  estimates  the  area  at  90,932  ;  nambeor 
acres,  369,529,600. 
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The  Boise  nin^  is  a  spur  or  lateral  offshoot  of  the  Bitter  Root.  They  are  well 
covered  with  pine  and  fir^  with  good  pasturage  in  the  foot-hills  and  fanning  lands 
in  the  small  valleys.  The  height  of  this  range  is  8,000  or  10,000  feet,  with 
some  peaks  that  attain  an  altitude  of  near  12,000  feet. 

Rivers. — The  Snake  river  and  its  branches  drain  the  whole  Territory,  except 
a  portion  of  about  120  miles  long  and  46  wide  in  the  extreme  northern  port, 
which  is  drained  by  Clark's  fork  of  the  Columbia  and  its  branches,  and  an  irreg- 
nlarly-shaped  portion  in  the  southeastern  comer,  which  is  drained  by  Green  and 
Bear  rivers.  Bear  river  falls  into  Salt  lake,  and  Green  river  empties  into  the 
Colorado.  This  portion  of  the  Territory  has  some  farming  and  a  large  amount 
of  good  grazing  lands,  and  is  very  scantily  supplied  with  wood.  No  mines  have 
l)een  discovered  in  it.  The  Mormon  settlements  on  Bear  river  extend  for  a  short 
distance  into  Idaho  along  the  sta^  route,  but  otherwise  this  portion  of  tlie  Ter- 
ritory is  uninhabited.  The  principal  branches  of  the  Snake  river  in  Idaho  are 
the  Clearwater,  Salmon,  Payette,  Boise,  and  many  small  rivers  and  creeks, 
which  uniting  form  a  lara^e  river,  with  many  falls  and  rapids  and  a  current  of 
great  swiilness,  which,  when  high,  carries  away  bridges  and  boats  and  renders 
crossing  it  dangerous.  It  is  liavigable  to  Lewiston.  A  steamer  has  been 
recently  built  near  Fort  Boise,  but  is  not  running  at  present,  the  swiftness  of  the 
current  rendering  navigation  always  difficult  and  sometimes  dangerous.  Among 
the  falls  on  this  river,  one  of  the  most  noted. is  the  American,  about  25  miles 
below  Fort  Hall,  which  has  a  perpendicular  descent  of  60  or  70  feet,  but  is  not 
remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Shoshone  Falls. — ^Tho  Shoshone  falls  are  situated  about  seven  miles  from 
Desert  station,  on  the  stage  road  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Boise  City.  The  river 
for  many  miles,  both  above  and  below,  passes  through  a  volcanic  valley.  It 
has  cut  a  perpendicular  cation  through  the  layers  of  lava  to  the  depth  of  about 
1,000  feet.  The  canon  is  generally  about  half  a  mile  wide.  At  the  point  where 
the  falls  are  located  it  is  nearly  a  mile  wide.  Viewed  from  below  it  appears  cir- 
cular, like  a  vast  amphitheatre,  with  the  falls  in  the  centre.  The  different  layers 
of  lava  resemble  seats  in  tiers  ranged  one  above  another  to  a  height  of  700  feet 
above  the  head  of  the  falls.  In  the  narrowest  part  the  water  is  200  or  300  yards 
wide.  About  400  yards  above  the  main  falls  are  five  islands,  at  nearly  equal 
intervals  across  the  river,  dividing  the  stream  into  six  parts.  As  the  water  passes 
between  the  islands  it  is  precipitated  25  or  30  feet.  The  &11S  differ  essentially 
from  each  other  in  form,  affording  great  variety.  Below  the  islands  the  water 
unites  and  passes  in  an  unbroken  sheet  over  the  great  fall ;  the  descent  is  about 
200  feet.  The  semicircle  at  the  head  of  the  falls  is  apparently  perfect,  and  the 
leap  as  dear  as  that  of  Niagara.  Enormous  clouds  of  mist  and  spray  arise,  vari- 
egated with  rainbows.  At  the  foot  are  rushing  showers  of  spray,  from  imder 
which  the  water,  beaten  into  foam,  dashes  furiously  away.  Occasionally  can  be 
seen  through  the  flying  mists  the  immense  sheet  of  water  standing  out  in  bold 
relief  from  the  rocks,  showing  that  with  proper  appliances  it  is  practicable  to  go 
behind,  as  at  Niagara.  A  few  hundred  yards  further  down  the  water  swings 
slowly  around  in  a  huge  whirlpool  and  then  disappears  in  the  black  canon  below. 
The  delicate  prismatic  colors  of  the  rainbow  and  the  graceful  evanescent  forms 
of  the  mist  contrast  strangely  with  the  iron-black  surface,  hard  outlines,  and 
awful  forms  of  the  overhanging  basalt.  The  sound  of  the  rushing  waters  resem- 
bles that  of  an  orchestra,  the  small  falls  giving  the  high  notes  and  the  great  falls 
the  bass,  producing  a  combination  not  possible  to  obtain  from  a  sinele  undivided 
carrent.  At  Bock  Creek  station,  20  miles  distant,  it  can  be  heard  distinctly — 
not  continuously,  but  at  intervals,  like  the  surf.  When  the  notes  strike  in  unison 
tbey  can  be  heard  at  a  greater  distance.  In  the  winter  this  mist  rises  like  the 
smoke  from  a  volcano.  A  few  diminutive  pines  grow  atmong  the  rocky  declivi- 
ties of  the  cafion.    The  plain  produces  only  sage  brush.    The  hostility  of  the 

33 
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ludianft  renders  a  visit  to  this  interesting  region  somewhat  hazardous,  unless  with 
a  party  of  six  or  eight  men,  well  armed  and  on  the  alert. 

Salmon  Falls. — ^The  Salmon  &lls,  about  45  miles  below  the  Shoshone,  are 
some  20  feet  in  height,  and  are  ramarkable  as  forming  an  impassable  barrier  to 
tlie  progress  of  the  salmon.    Here  is  a  famous  Indian  fishery. 

Valley  of  the  Skake.— I'he  valley  of  the  Snake  is  a  huge  crescent-shaped 
basin,  about  500  miles  long  and  250  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  whole  interior 
is  a  bed  of  volcanic  rooks,  in  wliich  the  rivers  have  cat  de^  caSons.  The  sur- 
,  i-ounding  foot-hills  are  generally  covered  with  bunch  ^rafis,  affordim?  excellent 
^  ptisturage.  Along  the  streams  are  many  valleys,  containing  tracts  of  land  well 
adapted  to  agriculture.  Frequentlv  these  valleys  extend  through  the  basin  to 
the  Snake  river,  as  the  Boise,  which  is  well  cultivated,  and  contains  nuuiy  fanns 
ill  a  state  of  improvement  that  would  do  credit  to  older  countries.  But  the  greater 
portion  of  the  basin  is  a  desert  waste  of  sand,  producing  nothing  but  sage  brush 
and  a  very  limited  amount  of  bunch  srass,  even  in  the  most  favored  localities. 
The  Indian  name  for  the  river  is  ^^Pcmogwa,"  or  '^  Sage  Brush  river,"  the  most 
appropriate  that  could  be  imagined. 

Sags  Brush.— 7This  shrub  in  general  appearance  resembles  the  cultivated 
sage,  having  the  same  foiin  and  color,  iiower,  leaf,  and  branch ;  its  aroma  being 
similar  but  stronger  and  not  so  agreeable.  Its  average  height  is  about  three 
feet;  sometimes  it  attains  the  height  of  five  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  four  at  five 
inches.  The  sage  is  strictly  the  shrub  of  the  desert.  From  the  eastern  foot- 
hills of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  from  Mexico  to  the 
British  possessions,  it  occupies  nearly  all  lands  too  poor  and  diy  to  support  any 
other  vegetation.  It  bums  even  when  green,  with  a  quick  bright  flame,  and  in 
many  extensive  districts  is  the  sole  fuel  of  emigrants,  miners  and  prospectors. 
In  the  Slate  Range  district,  in  the  southern  part  of  California,  it  was  used  «ao- 
oessfally  as  fuel  in  generating  steam  for  a  quartz-mill.  The  cost  of  gathering 
and  using  it  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  wood  in  a  moderately  wooded  district. 
Where  Indian  labor  is  available  it  is  much  cheaper.  A  smaller  variety  called 
the  white  sage  is  valuable  for  grazing  in  the  winter.  Cattle  thrive  on  it,  but  it 
imparts  a  peculiar  though  not  a  disagreeable  flavor  to  beef. 

BoiSB  BAiSiN. — In  some  parts  of  the  Boise  basin  the  sand  is  loose,  and  the  wind 
diifting  it  over  the  plains  obliterates  all  traces  of  vegetation.  Whirlwinds  often 
laise  it  to  great  height,  and  when  one  of  these  dust  storms  passes  a  train  of  men 
and  animals,  the  air  is  darkened,  and  breathing  is  rendered  difficult  until  the 
storm  is  over.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  basin,  on  the  south  side  of  Clark's 
Fork,  are  three  lone  mountains  called  the  Three  Tetons;  they  rise  ragged  and 
sharp  in  their  outlines,  and  form  a  notable  landmark  for  travellers.  Norm  of  Foit 
Hall  are  three  similar  peaks  called  the  Three  Buttes,  visible  for  a  great  distance. 
The  highest,  called  Cedar  Butte,  is  near  where  Lewises  Fork  empties  into  tlie 
Snake.  It  is  scantily  covered  with  scrub  cedars,  and,  like  the  others,  is  undoubt- 
edly of  vocanic  origin.  When  the  whole  country  is  densely  populated  the  Snake 
river  will  be  turned  out  of  its  bed,  and  used  to  irrigate  this  bttun.  In  that  way 
it  can  be  rendered  productive.  If  this  river  and  its  tributaries  should  thus  be 
directed,  navigation  would  sustain  but  little  loss,  while  agriculture  would  be 
greatly  benefited.  All  the  streamus  emptying  into  the  Snake  some  distance 
below  the  Shoshone  falls  sink  before  they  reach  the  river,  and  passing  under  the 
strata  of  lava,  come  out  on  the  sides  of  the  Snake  cation.  Several  of  them  shoot 
out  at  such  a  height  as  to  form  beautiful  cascades;  some  at  perpendicular  lei496y 
others  in  a  succession  of  small  falls;  some  combine  falls  and  rapids,  and  aasonie 
the  most  beautiful  forms  of  falling  water  imaginable.  The  white  spray  and 
£oam  strikingly  contiBSt  with  the  black  precipitous  walls  down  which  the  mshiiig 
torrent  plunges  into  the  river  below.  In  one  case  a  river  ran  over  the  sm&ce 
until  it  had  worn  into  the  rock  a  canon  about  a  half  mile  long.   A  beautiful  basin 
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or  smull  lake  still  remains  where  the  water  formerly  passed  over.     In  process 
of  time  it  formed  an  underground  channel,  and  now  comes  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock  where  the  falls  once  ousted.     It  is  perfectly  clear,  and  although  the  depth 
is  great,  the  trout  with  which  it  is  erowded  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  bottom. 
Along  the  stream  on  each  side  of  the  caiion  is  a  narrow  belt  of  fine  grass  and 
willows,  entirely  hidden  from  view,  until  the  spectator  stands  on  it<s  banks.     The 
contrast  between  the  beautiful  verdure  here  and  the  awful  desolation  of  the 
surronnding  plain  is  very  striking.     All  over  the  vast  volcanic  wastes  of  the 
plain  ate  upheaved  masses  of  lava,  with  clefts  or  fissures  in  them,  caused  by  the 
ooeling  of  the  liquid  rock.    These  elevations  are  generally  of  an  oval  shape, 
with  a  cleft  in  the  centre  extending  longitudinally  from  the  summit  to  the  base. 
OtheiB  have  two  lines  of  fractures  nearly  at  right  angles.     They  sometimes  form 
ridges  exceedingly  tortuous  in  their  course,  occasionally  twisted  into  a  circle. 
Theur  usual  height  is  from  6  to  12  feet.     These  masses  of  rock  appear  almost 
to  defy  the  elements.     In  many  places  the  corrugations  formed  on  the  surface, 
when  the  lava  was  cooling,  appear  as  distinctly  as  if  they  were  formed  yesterday. 
Along  the  edges  of  the  deposit  the  lava  in  some  places  overlies  granite,  in  othei's 
slate  and  limestone.    The  action  of  the  elements  has  worn  these  strata  away, 
leaving  the  lava  apparently  undecomposed,  and  elevated  above  the  rocks  that 
once  held  it  in  bounds.    A  great  difference  is  found  in  the  power  of  different 
locks  to  resit  the  action  of  the  elements.    Thus,  slate  when  soft  and  splinty  is 
less  capable  of  resistance  than  limestone,  and  this  rock  is  less  enduring  than  the 
coarsest  forms  of  granite.     The  hard  compact  granite  resists  much  longer  than 
the  softer  varieties;  but  all  much  less  than  the  basaltic  lava  in  this  valley.    The 
same  is  observed  in  almost  all  callons  where  there  has  been  a  lava  £ow,  as  in 
Port  Noeaf  and  in  Moor's  creek.    These  facts  afford  material  for  a  time  ratio. 
If  the  resisting  power  of  basalt  is  represented  by  100,  and  hard  granite  90,  soft 
granite  75,  limestone  50,  soft  slate  40,  gravel  5,  and  ordinary  soil  1,  or  if  we  adopt 
any  other  ratio  of  a  similar  kind  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  observation, 
we  have  a  basis  by  which  a  calculation  can  be  made  with  approximate  accuracy. 
Around  the  base  of  the  Boise  mountains  there  are  indications  of  upheaval  to 
a  certain  extent  since  the  bed  of  lava  was  formed.   The  strata  are  all  tilted  from 
the  mountains,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides,  but  it  is  most  noticeable  on 
the  eastern  side.    At  the  base  of  the  Owyhee  mountains  the  proofs  of  upheaval 
asm  clear.     8inoe  the  lava  was  formed,  many  beds  of  r^nlar  columnar  basalt 
are  displaced,  and  the  columns  stand  at  different  angles,  showing  unmistakably 
the  effects  of  more  recent  convulsion.     On  Clover  creek,  a  small  tributary  of 
Snake  river,  about  40  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Malade,are  three  volcanic 
bridges  within  a  third  of  a  mile  of  each  other.     The  stage  road  passes  over  them 
in  the  wet  seasons.     One  of  these  natural  bridges  is  over  a  dry  ravine,  whic«h 
mns  into  the  creek.     There  is  an  island  at  the  point  where  the  stream  is  bridged. 
The  first  bridge  is  from  the  shore  to  the  island,  the  next  from  the  island  to  the 
other  side,  and  the  third  over  the  dry  ravine.    Their  height  varies  from  three  to 
seven  feet;  the  arches  span  from  10  to  50  feet,  with  lengths  from  100  to  200  feet. 
It  is  probable  the  craters  or  source  whence  this  vast  bed  of  lava  flowed  must  be 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  as  it  has  a  regular  descent  to  the  westward. 
Bat  this  is  not  certain,*  for  the  inclination  may  be  the  effect  of  the  upheaval  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  which  may  still  be  going  on.     It  is  highly  probable  these 
mountains  had  nearly  their  present  altitude  before  this  vast  eruption  of  lava  took 
place ;  after  that  their  upward  movement  may  have  continued,  which  would  account 
for  the  singularity  of  its  declination  to  the  west.    About  10  miles  west  from  the 
bridges  over  the  Malade  on  the  stage  route  from  Salt  lake  to  Boise  City,  there 
18  a  ciroulax  depression  in  the  plain  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  diameter. 
In  the  winter  this  is  filled  with  water,  forming  a  shallow  lake.   The  lava  around 
thiB  depression  is  remarkably  well  preserved,  and  all  the  wrinkles  or  corruga- 
tions caused  by  the  moving  and  cooBng  of  the  surface  are  as  distinct  as  though 
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they  were  very  recently  formed.    By  observing  these  foldings  the  diieodon  i& 
which  the  lava  flowed  can  be  determined.     It  is  apparent  in  this  case  that  the 
flow  was  in  every  direction  from  the  depression,  proving  that  this  waa  one  of  the 
craters  which  once  ponred  its  fiery  flood  over  the  plaip.     When  the  supply  from 
below  was  exhansted  the  month  of  the  crater  sank  back,  leaving  the  depresaoa 
now  nearly  flUed  with  ailnvial  deposits.    A  close  examination  of  the'plain  would 
undoubtedly  lead  to  the  discovery  of  many  similar  openings)  and  by  a  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  relative  elevations  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  these  ciatersi 
it  could  be  demonstrated  whether  the  level  of  the  country  has  been  affected  by 
upheavals  since  the  lava  bed  was  formed.    At  the  crater  examined,  the  lava  on  the 
eastern  side  appeared  to  have  run  up  hill,  while  on  the  west  the  declination 
seemed  imchanged.    The  Snake  river  has  cut  a  vast  canon  through  this  phiin, 
varying  in  depth  from  100  to  1,000  feet.     The  different  strata  of  the  rock  can 
be  distinctly  observed  in  this  caflon.     The  length  of  time  required  by  the  river 
to  wear  away  such  an  enormous  Assure  must  have  been  great,  alUiough  ihe 
descent  of  the  water  is  rapid.     The  Shoshone  Falls  probably  cut  out  the  oa&on 
below  it  to  the  Salmon  Falls,  a  distance  of  over  40  miles.     No  observations 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  the  rock  is  worn  away ;  but  from 
its  indestructible  nature  it  must  be  slow.     The  Boise  basin  divides  the  mining 
portions  of  the  Territory  into  two  parts ;  one  south  and  one  north.  .  The  southern 
or  Owyhee  mines  are  in  the  Owyhee  mountains,  and  do  not  cover  near  the  extent 
of  the  northern  portion,  which  embraces  the  Boise,  Lemhi,  Salmon  river,  and 
Oro  Fino  mines. 

Towns. — ^Boise  City  is  situated  on  the  eajBt  side  of  the  Boise  river,  at  the  head 
of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  same  name.    It  has  a  beautiful  location,  is  well  laid 
out,  and  contains  many  fine  buildings.    Nearly  all  the  passengers  and  supplies 
for  Boise  Basin  have  to  pass  through  it;  hence  it  is  a  great  staging  centre. 
Situated  between  the  Owyhee  and  Boise  mines,  it  will  long  be  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory.     The  climate  is  milder  than  in  the 
mines,  and  resembles  that  of  Utah.     Boise  Basin  is  about  30  miles  northeast 
from  Boise  City.    Its  length  is  from  15  to  18  miles,  and  breadth  from  6  to  8. 
It  contains  a  number  of  towns  and  many  mining  districts,  and  is  the  most  popu- 
lous part  of  the  Territory.     The  present  popiHation  is  estimated  to  be  about 
10,000.     Idaho  City,  the  largest  town,  was  recently  burnt;  but  has  been  partially 
rebuilt.    It  contadnfi  probably  4,000  inhabitants.    Central  City,  Plaoerville,  and 
Pioneer  are  well-built  mining  towns,  containing  about  1,000  inhabitants  each. 
Salmon  river  has  been  the  scene  of  two  wild  mining  excitements.     One  in  1862, 
at  Florence,  on  Meadow  creek,  where  8,000  or  9,000  miners  collected — ^to  leave 
in  as  short  time  as  they  assembled.     The  town  contains  at  present  about  200 
persons.     The  other  excitement  was  at  Lemhi  this  summer,  where  7,000  to  8,000 
miners  collected — to  scatter  as  suddenly,  except  some  800  or  900  who  had  claims, 
or  who  could  not  get  away.     The  valley  of  the  Clearwater  is  a  large  and  fertile 
agricultural  valley,  the  home  of  the  Nez  Perces  Indians.     Lewistown,  Oio 
Fino,  and  Elk  City  were  once  flourishing  places;  but  now  contain  only  a  small 
population.    Lewiston,  from  its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Clearwater 
and  Snake  rivers,  the  head  of  navigation,  must  in  time  become  a  place  of  import- 
ance.   Warren's  Diggings  have  a  considerable  mining  population. 

The  portion  of  the  Territory  drained  by  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  has  a 
milder  climate  than  is  found  farther  south,  and  corresponds  to  the  Yocko  and 
Bitter  Boot  valleys  in  Montana. 

There  are  three  lakes  of  considerable  size  in  Idaho,  the  Coeur  d' Aline,  abooi 
24  miles  long,  and  2  or  3  wide,  very  irree;ular  in  form ;  the  Pen  d'Oreille,  a  cree- 
cent-shaped  IiJlc, about  30 miles  long, and  5  broad;  and  the  Boatman* about  the 
same  length,  and  6  miles  wide.  The  Pen  d'Oreille  and  Clark's  Fork  are  piaiGd- 
cable  for  steamers  for  80  miles. 

The  disooveiy  of  the  Owyhee  mines  led  to  the  building  of  Boonville,  Bttby» 
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and  Silver  cities.    Boonville  was  bailt  first,  and  depended  on  placer  mines;  it  is 
now  nearly  deserted.     Ruby  City  was  both  a  placer  and  vein  mining  town ;  at 

S resent  it  is  supported  by  a  few  placer  and  quartz  mills,  neither  increasing  nor 
iminishing  perceptibly  in  population.  Silver  City  is  the  largest  town  in  Owyhee. 
It  is  a  picturesque  village,  neatly  packed  away  amon^  the  mountains,  in  Jordan's 
callon,  with  mines,  quartz  mills,  hotels,  storas,  dwellings,  school-houses,  which 
fierve  for  churches  on  Sundays,  and  an  active  mining  population,  and  will  long 
be  a  mining  town  of  importance. 


SflCTIOX    II. 

MINES.— DISTRICTS  AND  SYSTEMS  OF  MININO. 

The  mines  uf  Idaho  occur  in  isolated  groups  separated  by  long  tracts  appar- 
ently barren  in  the  precious  metals.  They  may  be  divided  into  four  db- 
tricts.  On  the  north  Oro  Fino  and  Elk  City :  then  east  and  west,  the  Salmon 
river,  the  Boise  basin,  and  Rocky  bar,  and  in  the  south  the  Owyhee  mines.  Gold 
was  discovered  in  this  Territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Pen  d'Oreillo  river,  in  1852, 
by  a  French  Canadian,  but  not  in  paying  quantities.  In  1860,  a  company  of 
prospectors  discovered  the  Oro  Fino  mmes,  and  ditring  that  winter  25  men 
remained  there.  The  mines  at  Elk  City  were  soon  afer  discovered.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  1,500  or  2,000  men  came  to  work  them.  Oro  Fino  creek  has 
paid  m  spots  for  a  distance  of  20  miles ;  Rhodes  creek  and  Canal  gulch  also 
proved  to  be  good  localities,  and  although  no  remarkably  rich  placers  were  found 
m  1861-62  the  mines  paid  very  fairly.  Since  then  the  discovery  of  Boise  basin, 
Owyhee,  and  Montana  have  drawn  the  miners  from  this  district.  Except  at 
Wassen'u  diggings,  very  little  is  done  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  present. 
When  wages  become  cheaper,  miners  may  rework  these  mines  to  advantage.* 

*Oovemor  D.  W.  Ballard,  in  his  annual  meMftge  to  the  territorial  legislature  of  i866-'67, 
bbjb: 

"  For  the  first  two  years  after  the  settlement  of  oar  Territory,  Idaho  was  looked  upon  only 
as  a  theatre  for  speculation  and  as  a  place  for  a  temporary  residence,  where,  by  enduring  the 
aeeessary  toil  and  privations,  rapid  fortunes  miglit  be  acquired.  The  Territory  was  first 
peoplod  by  those  whose  object  was  the  acquirement  of  a  speedy  fortune,  and  this  being  done 
to  return  either  to  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  States ;  but  this  feeling  is  rapidly  subsiding,  and  the 
^undant  success  attending  both  mining  and  agricultural  pursuits  daring  the  past  year  is  fast 
removing  the  prejudices  that  have  formerly  existed  against  Idaho  as  a  location  for  permanent 
iBsidence. 

**  The  most  reliable  information  on  the  subject  establishes  the  fact  that  the  yield  of  precious 
metals,  inthe  aggregate,  for  the  past  year  exceeds  that  of  any  preceding  ^ear.  This,  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  operations  in  gold  and  silver  quartz,  our  principal  source  of  mine- 
ral wealth,  are  as  yet  only  in  embryo,  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  every  one  concerned  In 
the  Ihtnre  prosperity  of  the  Territory.  The  ledges  already  opened  and  worked  uniformly 
present  indications  of  increasing  richness ;  in  not  a  single  instance  have  there  been  indica- 
tions of  depreciation  in  the  deposits  of  mineral  w«alth.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ffold 
and  silver  bearing  quartz  ledges  already  discovered  and  known  to  be  nch,  some  of  them 
almost  fabulously  so,  are  as  yet  being  worked.  From  observations  made  during  the  past 
aummer  by  intelligent  and  scientific  gentlemen,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  these  ledges, 
which  have  yieldM  so  abunduitly  during  the  present  year,  will  next  year  produce  still  greater 
profits,  while  many  more  will  be  successfully  opened,  and  their  yield  be  round  equally  abun- 
oaat. 

"Agricultural  pursuits,  for  two  years  almost  totally  neglected,  have  been  prosecuted  during 
Uie  past  year  with  the  most  gratifying  results  Manpr  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  Boise  valley 
and  other  localities  have  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  it  is  cheering  to  learn  that  the 
yield  per  acre,  of  both  cereals  and  vegetables,  will  compare  favorably  witli  the  yield  of  any 
other  locality  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  day  is  not  far  aistant  when  but  little,  if  any,  of  the 
productions  raised  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  brought  over  the  Blue  mountains  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  Idaho  Territory.  Arrangements  for  more  extended  operations  in  both 
mining  and  agricultural  pursuits  are  already  in  progress  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  amount 
of  land  cultivated  this  year  will  doubtless  be  more  than  doubled  next,  and  it  is  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  equal  success  will  attend  the  mining  interests  of  the  country.    In  connection  with 
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SalmOk  Bzyeb. — In  the  fiEill  of  1861  some  prospectors  discovered  tbe  mines 
at  Florence,  at  the  head  of  Meadow  creek,  a  small  northern  tributaiy  of  Salmon 
river.  The  sitoation  was  remarkable.  The  deposits  of  gold  were  in  a  manh 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  the  centre  of  a  basin  called  Meadow  creek.  This 
sin^lar  depression  is  nearly  circular,  about  12  miles  in  diameter,  and  surrounded 
by  liigh  mountains,  except  an  opening'  to  the  south.  The  mountain  on  which  the 
mines  are  situated  is  granite,  nearly  curcular  at  its  base,  rising  from  500  to  1,000 
feet,  and  about  four  miles  across.  From  its  top  a  number  of  flat,  marshy  ravines 
ramify  in  every  direction.  They  are  from  20  to  150  yards  wide,  and  filled  with 
peat  and  muck  to  depths  of  2  to  20  feet.  Under  this  was  a  stratum  of  rough 
unwashed  gravel,  which  had  evidently  never  been  much  moved.  This  contained 
the  gold  and  was  very  rich,  the  best  parts  yielding  a  dollar  to  a  panful  of  gravel. 
Very  little  black  sand  was  visible.  A  careful  seardi  failed  to  result  in  the  dis- 
covery of  any  quartz  or  other  vein  at  the  head  of  the  richest  ravines.  Aboat 
1,000  claims  were  located  on  this  mount^n,  and  paid  largely  for  a  short  tioie. 
Suddenly,  however,  they  gave  out,  and  no  more  gold  was  found.  On  Meadow 
creek  the  placers  were  more  enduring.  On  some  of  the  bars  of  Salmon  river  fair 
wages  were  made  by  the  miners,  at  the  lowest  stages  of  water  for  several  years, 
but,  unless  some  discoveries  should  be  made  hereafter^  mining  will  probably  nevec 
pay  permanently  in  this  part  of  the  Territoiy. 

A  variety  of  pine  ^ows  in  this  region  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  ground,  with  a  height  Of  60  to  70  feet.  So  dense  is  the  growth  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  horse  to  pass  between  the  trees,  which  are  nearly  of  the  same  height,  and 
present  the  appearance  of  a  field  of  grain.  They  are  remarkably  straight  and 
excellent  for  building  houses  or  timbering  mines.  The  winter  of  1861  was  very 
severe  in  Florence.  For  several  months  all  supplies  were  brought  from  the 
Mountain  House,  a  distance  of  11  miles,  on  the  backs  of  men  who  travelled  on 
snowshoes. 

Lemhi. — Last  fall  some  mines  were  found  on  branches  of  Salmon  river,  not  far 
from  Fort  Lemhi.  Exa^gemted  reports  of  their  richness  caused  quite  an  excite- 
ment. The  probability  ]s  the  reports  were  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
claims.  It  is  said  one  claim  offered  for  sale  prospected  well  in  the  snow  above  the 
earth.  Accounts  are  conflicting  as  to  the  value  of  these  discoveries,  but  all  agree  that 
there  are  some  half-dozen  claims  on  each  of  four  or  five  gulches  whioh  will  pay 
well.  Some  assert  that  these  are  all;  others  maintain  that  Lemhi  abounds  in 
extensive  placers  which  will  yield  $5  per  day  to  the  hand,  though  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  they  will  not  justify  working  at  present,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
gulches. 

Boise  Basin  is  a  very  rich  placer  district,  well  timbered  with  forests  of  pine, 
and  well  supplied  with  water.  Mining  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  here  3  the 
^umes  are  substantially  built,  and  the  hydraulics  of  the  most  approved  confitrao- 
tion.  These  mines  were  dijscovered  in  August,  1862,  by  a  party  from  Walla- 
Walla,  under  the  direction  of  a  man  named  Grimes,  on  a  branch  of  Moore^e  creek, 

— ' -— ■ — —  ■ ■  ■   ■    »        ■  I 

tho  agricultural  interests  of  the  Territory,  it  is  not  uniDteresting  to  know  that  an  enterprising 
farmer  of  BoIm  ralley,  dunni^  the  past  summer,  cultivated  sorghum  with  the  mo«t  sooeese- 
fiil  results. 

"While  the  two  principal  pursuits  of  our  Territory,  mining  and  ogriculture,  have  thus  been 
prosecuted  with  efficient  energy  and  success,  all  other  industrial  parsuits  consequent  QpoB 
them  have  been  correspondingly  remnnerative,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  are  more  settled 
families,  more  eompetent  business  men,  more  active  and  worthy  working  men,  such  as  coar 
stitute  the  bone  and  smew  of  everv  country,  now  in  our  midst  who  look  upon  Idaho  oe  their 
future  home  than  there  ever  have  been  at  any  previous  period. 

"The  idea  of  extravagant  speculation  is  giving  way  to  patient  toil  and  well-regulated  oeoia- 
oray,  and,  judging  the  future  oy  the  past,  this  healthier  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people 
will  gradually  increase  until  Idaho  will  abound  in  all  the  fixtures  and  elements  of  a  well- 
established  and  prope^v  organized  community.  As  the  resources  of  the  country  are  more 
and  more  developed,  otner  branches  of  industry,  hitherto  dormant,  will  doubtless  be  thiown 
open  for  the  active  and  energefic  labor  of  the  country.  All  things  considered,  the  future  of 
Idaho  may  now  be  looked  i^on  with  more  confidence  than  at  any  former  period  of  hor  hisiosy.'* 


r 
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not  far  from  Centreville.*  In  a  few  days  after  the  discovery  Grimes  was  kiHed 
by  the  Indians;  his  party  retreated  to  Walla* Walla,  where  they  procured  re-en- 
forcements, and,  retuminff,  built  a  fort  abont  fonr  miles  above  Centreville.  There 
they  remained  through  the  winter.  Soon  gold  was  discovered  on  Granite  creek, 
Elk  creek,  and  MooiVs  creek,  the  outlet  to  the  water  of  the  basin.  The  mines 
proving  extensive  and  the  gold  evenly  distributed,  a  great  number  of  claims  were 
speedily  located,  and  they  paid  well.  For  the  first  year  or  two  the  miners  did  a 
good  business.  Timber  and  water  being  abundant,  they  wore  enabled  to  work 
their  claims  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  country  rock  is  granite,  ancl  the 
gravel  containing  the  goM  has  but  little  quartz,  sand  or  boulders  in  it  Gen- 
erally the  quartz  vems  in  the  basin  are  soft ;  when  detached  and  washed  down 
a  short  distance  in  the  sti-eam,  the  quartz  is  finely  pulverized  and  the  gold  libera 
ated.  In  mills  these  ores  are  crushed  with  great  facility.  A  large  portion  of 
the  soil  is  stained  red  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  contains  a  small  amount  of  gold. 
The  beds  of  the  creeks  and  gulches  have  yielded  well,  and  have,  in  some  instances, 
been  worked  over  as  many  as  four  times.  Many  of  the  streams  have  ancient 
beds  of  gravel,  doubtless  rich,  below  the  present  l)eds.  On  the  sides  and  tops 
of  the  adjacent  hills  are  masses  of  clay  and  gravel  that  yield  handsomely.  In 
some  instances,  as  at  Placerville,  the  miners  come  to  a  bed  of  clay,  which  has 

*The  following  partieulsrB  relative  to  the  dieeovery  of  the  Boiae  and  other  rich  mines  in 
Idaho  Territory  are  derived  from  an  article  in  the  Idaho  Times : 

"  Bat  little  was  known  of  the  existing  wealth  of  sonthera  Idaho  until  midsummer  of  1862. 
Even  Tim.  Goodell,  the  old  pioneer  trapper  of  Snake  river  and  its  tributaries,  who  has,  per- 
haps, travelled  every  trail  in  what  is  now  known  as  Boise,  Altnras,  and  Owyhee  counties,  was 
entirely  ij^orant  of  the  existence  of  oar  mineral  wealth  until  1862,  when  the  first  prospectiD^ 
party  of  six  found  their  way  np  the  canons  of  Mooie*s  and  Grimes's  creeks.  When  prospecting 
at  a  po^nt  about  six  miles  above  the  place  now  known  as  Pioneer  City,  they  were  attacked  by 
Indians,  and  one  of  their  number  (Gnmes)  instantly  killed.  After  hastily  burying  his  remains 
they  left  the  country,  and  reached  Walla- Walla  in  the  month  of  August  No  time  was  kwt  in 
forming  a  company  of  52  men  to  return  with  them  and  more  thoroughly  prospect  the  country. 

might  mention  the  names  of 
les  Koache,  Green  and  Benja- 
ierco,  and  J.  P.  Guiseburry. 
The  party  arrived  at  the  forks  of  Grimes's  creek,  on  the  site  now  known  as  Pioneer  City, 
about  the  J  0th  of  October,  and  as  soon  as  a  substantial  fort  and  corral  for  their  horses  could 
be  built,  a  portion  of  the  company  returned  to  the  Columbia  river  for  winter's  supplies,  and 
the  remainder  built  cabins  and  prospected  during  their  absence  unmolested  by  Indians. 
Another  company  arrived  on  this  creex  about  the  15th  of  November,  and  located  mines  near 
the  site  of  Centreville.  Messrs.  Muford,  Standifer,  Callaway,  and  Thatcher  were  with  this 
party.  The  latter  two  gentlemen  still  reside  in  that  place.  A  great  deal  of  fault  was  found 
with  th^  action  of  the  nrst  party  in  tbe  nxuiber  and  size  of  the  claims  located,  hence  the  origi- 
natioB  of  the  name  of  Hog  'em  for  that  camp.  One  y^ry  bright  morning  shout  the  last  of 
October  several  of  the  Hog  'em  boys  took  a  stroll  over  the  divide  between  Grimes's  and  Elk 
creeks,  and  found  good  prospects  on  the  bar  on  which  Idaho  City  now  stands.  Betuming 
to  tbeir  camps  in  great  haste,  and  not  wishing  to  divulge  the  secret,  they  reported  having 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  some  hup  bears.  On  the  next  day  they  returned,  with  several  others 
of  their  partr  who  appreciated  the  bear  stonr,  and  insisted  on  the  naming  of  the  gulch  at 
the  upper  end  of  Main  street  Bear  run,  by  which  name  it  is  still  known.  The  mines  on  Granite 
cteek  were  discovered  about  the  1st  of  December  by  the  Centreville  party,  Who  also  located 
the  site  of  Placerville,  which  contained  about  six  cabins  partly  completed  on  the  14th  day  of 
that  month. 

"In  tbe  month  of  June,  1863,  several  miners  found  their  way  unto  the  north  fork  of  Boise 
river,  now  known  as  Rocky  Bar,  in  Altnras  county.  The  first  ledjg^  discovered  in  this  camp 
were  the  Ada  Elmore,  Idaho,  and  New  York,  which  class  among  the  best  ledges  in  that  camp. 

"  Owyhee  was  discovered  in  the  following  fidl.  But  little  could  be  said  to  the  public  respecl- 
iag  this  camp,as  its  history  is  spread  wide  and  far,  and  its  exports  of  bullion  amount  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollara  monthly.    The  mining  camps  of  Yuba  and  Banner  districts  contain  a 

great  number  of  good  ledges.  Capital  to  develop  the  mines  and  mills  to  crush  the  ore  is  all  that 
I  required  to  class  them  amone  the  first  of  our  numerous  mixdng  camps. 
*'  The  mines  of  southern  Idaho  were  more  speedily  j^opulated  and  developed  than  perhaps 
any  other  mining  country  ever  discovered  on  the  Pacihc  coast  One  year  from  the  time  tbe 
first  party  arriv^,  5,500  votes  were  polled  within  the  limits  of  Idaho.  Since  that  time  it 
has  increased  and  decreased  as  is  usuidly  the  case,  on  account  of  the  fluctuation  of  our  popu- 
lation." 
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been  mistaken  for  tlie  bed-rock.  On  sinking  a  shaft  tbrough  it  a  rich  stiatni]! 
of  giavel  is  found.  Ditches  from  a  mile  to  seven  miles  in  length  have  been  con- 
strncted  in  the  badn ;  their  capacity  varying  from  300  to  3,000  inches,  costioff 
from  $10,000  to  $30,000.  Like  the  small  ditches  in  California,  they  have  paid 
the  cost  of  their  constniction  and  a  profit  to  their  owners.  Large  ditches  gen- 
erally entail  a  loss  to  their  projectore.  Where  a  large  amount  of  water  is  brought 
into  a  mining  district,  the  mines,  unless  very  extensive,  are  soon  exhaustciL 
Sixty  to  SO  cents  an  incb  are  the  rates  charged  here  for  the  use  of  water  for  24  hours, 
lu  some  of  the  hydraulic  claims  work  is  continued  day  and  night,  as  few  or  no 
companies  have  reservoirs.  Where  lumber  is  so  abundlant  the  creeks  and  gulches 
ought  generally  to  pay  to  flume.  Want  of  fall  is  probably  the  reason  why  many 
of  them  have  not  been  flumed.  By  the  use  of  similar  machinery  to  that  recom- 
mended for  Alder  gulch,  in  Montana,  iluming  could  be  rendered  profitable  in 
some  cases  where  it  is  not  now  used.  Except  in  the  construction  of  flumes^ 
placer  operations  in  Boise  Basin  are  conducted  with  considerable  skill.  Quarts 
mining  has  been  conducted  with  different  degrees  of  skill,  and  with  varied  siicces^ 
One  company  called  the  Elk  Horn  is  composed  of  four  miners,  who  all  work  in 
the  mill  and  mines,  giving  constant  personal  supervision  to  both,  and  although 
their  ore  is  not  richer  than  that  of  other  mines,  and  their  mill  nowise  superior  to 
the  ordinary  mills  of  the  country,  their  enterprise  has  been  unifonnly  successfuL 
The  Elk  Horn  is  a  small  vein  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness ;  the  mill 
in  the  same  mtio,  having  only  five  stamps.  This  correspondence  of  the  miU  to 
the  actual  resources  of  the  mines  is  doubtless  a  prominent  cause  of  success.  The 
best  yield  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  company  from  hi^e  amounts  of  ore 
is  $40  per  ton,  which,  with  their  economical  management,  afimrds  a  good  profit. 
On  Granite  creek  are  a  number  of  veins  with  quartz  so  soft  that  two-thirds  of 
the  vein  stuff  can  be  washed  in  a  common  rocker  without  any  previous  crushing. 

The  Pioneer  mine,  on  this  creek,  is  a  large  vein  of  soft  quartz,  containing  siu- 
phurets.  An  extensive  mill  is  nearly  completed  to  work  them.  If  it  should 
prove  capable  of  extracting  the  gold  it  will  bo  a  very  important  success,  as  all 
gold-beaiing  veins  in  the  Territory  will  ultimately  produce  this  ore.  The  Juniata, 
about  eight  miles  nortlieast  from  Idaho  City,  has  been  opened  to  the  depth  of 
229  feet.    This  is  probably  the  deepest  opening  in  the  basin. 

About  25  miles  noi-theast  fi'om  Idaho  City  is  a  district  which  contains  many  veins 
said  to  be  rich  in  silver.  Specimens  from  there  are  very  prolific  in  horn  and 
ruby  silver,  with  occasional  particles  of  native  silver.  There  are  also  specimens 
oontaining  polybasite  and  aigentiferous  galena.  All  the  ores  contain  gold. 
These  vems  are  represented  as  being  large,  and  the  ores  well  diffused  through 
them.  They  are  situated  in  a  dense  forest,  and  are  accessible  only  by  a  pack  train. 
When  wagon  roads  are  built  and  the  mines  proved,  it  will  probably  be  a  val- 
uable mining  district. 

Rocky  Bab. — Rocky  Bar,  on  the  Boise  river,  about  60  miles  from  Idaho  City, 
is  a  small,  compact  district,  with  many  veins  in  a  limited  compass.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  sever^  enterprises  on  the  part  of  capitalists  from  the  eastern  States, 
who  purchased  mines  in  this  locality.  The  purchasers  assert  that  when  opened 
the  mines  did  not  prove  ^ood ;  the  parties  who  sold  them  maintain  that  if  the 
affairs  of  the  companies  had  been  well  managed  the  mines  would  have  been 
successful.  Neither  of  these  opinions  can  be  verified  by  practical  examples  at 
presetit,  although  many  mills  have  been  built  and  large  sums  of  money  expended. 

Atlanta  and  Yuba  Distbict. — No  district  in  the  Ten-itory  is  more  favored 
in  respect  to  the  supply  of  wood  and  water  than  the  Middle  Boise,  or  as  it  is 
now  known,  the  Atlanta  and  Yuba,  situated  in  Alturas  county,  16  miles  north- 
east of  Rocky  Bar,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Middle  Boise  river,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Yuba.  This  district  embraces  the  country  lying  in  the  forks  of  the  two 
streams  and  adjacent.  These  streams  affird  magnificent  water  power  for  the 
propulsion  of  machinery.     The  new  town  of  Atlanta  is  here  situated  on  a  gentle 
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fllope  in  the  valley  near  the  Middle  Boise  river.     Along  the  base  of  a  lofty  monn- 
tain  called  Monnt  Forsjiih,  burst  forth  innnmerable  hot  and  boiling  springs, 
throwing  out  large  volumes  of  water,  which,  fadling  into  the  river,  prevent  it  from 
freezing  or  closing  with  ice  during  the  most  rigorous  winter.     In  this  district  is 
the  Atlanta  Ledge,  already  traced  for  miles  in  length,  and  from  15  to  25  feet  in 
width.     Selected  OFes  from  this  lode  assay  as  high  as  811,000  per  ton  in  silver. 
In  some  places  it  is  equally  rich  in  gold.     The  Greenback  Mining  Company's 
mill,  located  at  Atlanta,  is  run  by  water  power,  and  is  now  working  rock  from 
this  lode,  although  imperfectly,  'from  want  of  proper  appliances  and  skill.     The 
result,  however,  is  very  satisfactory.     In  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  running 
'  parallel  with  the  Atlanta,  are  other  lodes  which  are  thought  by  some  to  be  quite 
equal,  both  in  extent  and  richness;  such,  for  instance  as  the  John  Bascom  and 
Jessie  Benton,  the  Lusa,  the  Optimns,  the  Lenora  and  Silver  Moon,  the  Tahoma 
and  Greenback  on  the  Atlanta  or  northwest  side  of  the  mountain.'   On  the  south 
or  Yuba  side  are  the  North  Star  and  Hard  Times,  continuations  of  the  Atlanta, 
and  the  Sophia  Tracy.     For  working  the  three  last  named  there  is  an  excellent 
20-8tamp  mill,  with  modem  improvements,  now  being  put  up  on  the  ground  by 
J.  H.  O'Neal  and  associates.     Here  also  are  the  Minerva,  Olive  Branch  and 
Confidence  lodes,  all  of  which  give  promise  of  value.     In  some  of  them  gold 
predominates,  in  others  silver.    There  are  other  claims  which  may,  when  further 
developed,  prove  valuable;  but  as  little  work  has  yet  been  done  upon  them  no 
reliable  opinion  of  them  can  be  given.     Mr.  Graham,  in  co-operation  with  an  Eng- 
lish company,  has  a  20-stamp  mill  on  the  way  up  from  San  Francisco,  intended 
to  operate  in  this  district.    The  field  for  working  in  quartz,  and  for  exploration 
and  development  is  extensive.     The  valley  through  which  runs  the  Middle  Boise 
river  is  four  miles  in  len^h  and  tliree  in  width,  and  surrounded  on  nearly  all 
sides  by  lofty,  rough  and  craggy  mountains,  some  of  which  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.     With  the  exception  of  this  little  valley,  and  another  of  lesser 
size  on  the  Yuba  side  of  Quartz  mountain,  the  whole  face  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  rough  and  mountainous,  so  that  the  building  of  roads  is  a  serious  under- 
taking, and  the  want  of  them  a  great  drawback  to  Uie  development  of  the  dis- 
trict.    It  is  only  within  the  past  year  that  a  wagon  road  has  been  opened.     Here- 
tofore, all  freight  had  to  be  transported  upon  pack  animals.    From  this  cause, 
less  has  been  done  in  this  camp,  and  it  has  attracted  less  attention  than  any 
other  of  equal  value  in  the  Territory.     But  now  that  it  has  become  partially 
accessible,  and  demonstrated  its  richness  by  the  working  of  its  ores,  it  must  soon 
become  an  important  district.     The  lower  hills  in  the  vicinity  and  surrounding 
country  afford  fine  grazing  for  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  until  the  snows  of  winter, 
which  generally  commence  in  December  and  last  till  April.     About  20  miles 
southeast  runs  the  South  Boise  river,  bordering  on  which  are  large  bodies  of 
bottom  and  table  lands,  level  and  rich,  well  smted  for  purposes  of  agriculture. 
Oats,  wheat  and  barley  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  consumption  of  a  consid- 
erable population  can  be  produced  in  this  region.     It  is  now  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  from  which  thousands  of  tons  of  hay  may  be  cilt.    The 
depredations  of  Indians  in  neighboring  districts,  the  mismanagement,  the  want 
of  skill  and  proper  knowledga  of  the  business,  and  the  incompetency  of  agents 
and  superintendents,  with  the  misapplication  of  capital,  have  done  much  to  retard 
the  development  of  the  Atlanta  mines.     The  regions  north  and  west  offer  induce- 
ments for  exploration.* 
■  ■    — ^^^^— ^1^— ^»^  I .  p  I.  II      ■  ^^— ^  11      t 

"The  climato  is  not  ri|sroron8  even  to  the  GOtb  parallel  of  north  latitade.  Lorin  Blodget  says : 
'*  To  the  region  bordering  on  the  northern  Pacific  the  finest  maritime  ])Osition8  belong  throngh- 
out  its  entire  extent,  and  no  part  of  the  west  of  Europe  exceeds  it  in  the  advantages  of 
equable  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  commercial  accessibility  of  the  coast.  The  western  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system  may  be  included  as  a  part  of  this  maritime  region,  embracing 
an  immense  area  from  the  45th  to  the  60th  parallel,  and  five  degrees  of  longitude  in  width. 
The  cultivable  surface  of  this  district  cannot  be  much  less  than  300,000  square  miles.** 
(Climatology  of  the  United  States,  p.  53:^.) 
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OwYHEK. — <xold  was  discovered  in  1863  by  a  party  under  the  leadereLip  of  a 
man  named  Jordan.  They  first  found  it  about  six  miles  below  Ruby  City.  As 
the  mines  were  rich,  and  wood  and  water  abnndant,  a  large  number  of  miners 
soon  collected,  and  built  Boonville,  Ruby  and  Silver  cities.  The  placers  paid 
well  for  about  two  years ;  after  that  they  were  almost  entirely  saperseded  by 
vein  raining.  Most  of  the  mines  produce  both  silver  and  gold,  though  these 
metals  vary  greatly  in  their  relative  proportion  in  different  mines.  In  the  Oro 
Fino  gold  predominates  ]  in  the  Poorman,  silver.  The  placer  gold  is  so  alloyed 
with  silver  as  to  be  worth  but  $10  per  ounce.  West  and  northwest  from  Silver 
City  is  a  vein  of  porphyry,  which  forms  a  mountain  about  a  mile  and  a  half  lon^, 
half  a  mile  wide,  aiid  1,000  feet  high,  which  is  said  to  assay  $3  per  ton.  All 
the  gulches  that  head  in  this  mountain  have  been  rich  in  gold ;  in  some,  horn- 
silver  has  l>een  found.  In  Owyhee  are  two  systems  of  veins.  One  has  a  strike 
nearly  north  and  south,  with  a  dip  almost  vertical.  To  this  system  belong  the 
Poorman  and  Whiskey  veins,  with  silver  predominating.  Tbey  are  probably 
older  than  the  veins  of  the  other  system,  but  it  has  not  been  conclusively  proved. 
T]ie  gold-bearing  system  of  veins  has  a  strike  northwest  and  southeast,  and  a 
dip  to  the  northeast.  To  this  belongs  the  Oro  Fino,  and  many  others  in  which 
gold  predominates. 

Org  Fino. — ^The  Oro  Fino  is  one  of  the  most  productive  mines  in  Idaho. 
The  vein  is  large  and  well  defined,  and  the  gold  generally  diffused  through  the 
vein-stone.  It  was  discovered  in  following  up  a  placer  deposit  to  the  vein,  on 
each  side  of  the  ridges  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  first  work  done  upon  it  as  a 
quartz  mine  was  by  Moore  and  Fogus,  who  took  a  lai^e  amount  of  ore  from  near 
the  surface,  which  paid  handsomely.  Becoming  involved  in  other  enterprises, 
they  failed,  under  a  heavy  indebtedness  to  their  workmen.  By  an  arrangement 
with  other  creditors  the  workmen  took  the  mine,  agreeing  to  nay  a  certfun  pro- 
portion of  the  proceeds.  Moore  &  Fogas  left  it  in  bad  condition  for  working, 
and  the  men  who  undertook  to  work  it  had  but  limited  means.  By  perseverance, 
however,  they  paid  off  the  debt ;  then  opened  the  mine  deeper  tnan  it  had  been 
opened  befoi-e,  and  found  a  great  increase  in  its  richness.  The  company  is  known 
as  the  "Oro  Fino  and  Morning  Star.''  A  i-ocent  crashing  of  80  tons  yielded 
$160  to  the  ton;  and  it  is  probably  now  paying  the  owners  a  good  profit.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  on  the  17tli  of  September  last,  an  elaborate 
report  of  the  mine  was  presented,  lix>m  which  the  follo^^ing  is  extnoctevl . 


Work  was  coisiineRce<l  in  the  mine  April  28th ;  since  which  time  two  shafls  have 
sunk  of  92  and  67  feet  respcctiveVy ;  1,):^  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  out,  and  up  to  tb« 
]5th  instant  2,050  tons  bad  been  crushed,  which  yielded  $64, 193.  The  total  amount  of 
expenditures  in  workine  the  mine,  including  repairs,  inotJeutal  exjpenses,  dE-c,  amonnted  to 
145,511^,  besides  other  liabilities  amomitiug  to  $12,476,  from  wbicn  must  be  deducted  about 
$8,000,  value  of  supplies  on  hand  necessary  for  supplying  the  mill,  such  as  fuel,  quicksil- 
ver, oils,  acids,  &c.,  Including  7,000  pounds  of  shoes  and  dies.  1  he  company  by-laws  were 
revised  and  amended ;  one  amendment  allows  the  trustees  to  expend,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company,  any  sum  under  but  not  exceeding  $100,000,  instead  of  $15,000  as  heretofore. 
Altogether,  the  affairs  of  the  company  are  in  a  very  healthy  state.  Ihev  are  now  readjr.  to 
slope  out  and  woik  a  new  level  of  70  feet,  and  consequently  tbey  will  take  out  much  larger 
quantitioB  of  ore  than  before.  A  elean-up  from  70  tons  of  ore  last  Saturday  yieldf^d  $10, 3a^, 
and  to-morrow  they  wHl  probably  clean  up  nearly  as  much,  which,  added  to  the  amoimt 
above  reported,  will  make  an  aggregate  vield  of  above  $75,000  since  the  2bth  day  of  April, 
leaving  about  $25,000  in  the  treasury,  with  everything  in  good  condition  for  future  wor^~^-  - 


It  is  singular  that  so  few  mines  are  owned  and  worked  by  oompaniee  of 
operative  miners,  especially  when  we  see  how  suocessfnl  snch  companies  nsnally 
are.  Nearly  all  placer  mines  are  worked  by  such  companies,  but  when  a  miner 
works  a  quartz  vein  he  considers  liimself  relieved  from  manual  labor.  The  popa- 
lar  belief  that  '^  a  mill  is  required  to  work  a  mine"  has  had  much  to  do  in  pre- 
venting companies  of  miners  from  working  quartz  mines.  In  all  extensive  mining 
districts  where  mills  are  numerous,  miners  can  sell  their  ore  for  all  it  is  worth. 
Men  who  make  milling  their  business  can  manage  it  better  than  those  who 
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are  both  miners  and  mill-men.    We  see  the  be^nning  of  this  system  in  Cali- 
fornia^ where  the  concentrated  sulphurets  are  sold. 

PooBMAK. — ^Ab  this  mine  is,  in  its  location,  adverse  titles,  legal  difficulties, 
and  local  characteristics,  peculiar,  it  will  be  described  somewhat  at  length.    The 
Poorman,  or  Hays  &  Bay  mine,  was  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1865,  at  or 
near  what  is  now  called  the  Discovery  shaft,  about  900  or  1,000  feet  south  from 
the  rich  chimney.    The  ore  at  this  point  was  good,  though  not  rich,  and  the  vein 
somewhat  small.     While  the  discoverers  were  developing  their  viens,  a  pros- 
pector named  Peck  found  some  very  rich  float-rock  about  1,000  feet  south  of 
their  shaft,  and  out  of  sight  from  its  entrance.    By  a  small  amount  of  digging  i 
he  reached  the  vein,  which  he  carefully  covered  over  with  earth.     Gathering  up 
and  secreting  every  rich  piece  of  float  he  could  find,  he  went  where  the  discov- 
erers of  the  Hays  &  Ray  were  at  work,  and  after  '*  talking  round,''  asked  them 
where  their  claim  was  located,  and  how  far  it  extended  in  each  direction.    They 
showed  him  their  boundaries,  and  walked  directly  over  the  spot  where  Peck  had 
buried  the  vein,  and  such  a  distance  beyond  that  he  was  convinced  their  claim 
embraced  the  rich  ground.     Peck  continued  to  prospect  in  that  vicinity,  and 
cautiously  commenced  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  mine.     Not  being  sat- 
isfied with  their  figures,  and  there  being  few  or  no  prospectors  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  left  for  a  few  days,  thinking  liis  absence  would  cause  the  owners  to 
come  down  in  their  price.     Before  he  returned,  another  company  of  prospectors 
found  the  same  spot  discovered  by  Peck,  called  it  the  Poorman,  and  took  out  silver 
ore  of  great  richness.     Hays  &  Ray  claimed  the  ground,  but  as  their  vein  was 
not  uncovered  or  traced  to  the  new  opening,  ^the  Poorman  company  refused  to 
leave,  and  as  the  Hays  &>  Ray  party  had  no  money  to  pay  for  provisions  or  tools 
while  they  were  tracing' the  vein,  they  gave  Peck  a  share  in  it  for  tracing  itfix)m 
their  opening  into  the  Foorman.    The  Poorman  party,  seeing  that  they  would 
become  involved  in  litigation,  associated  their  company  with  some  capitalists  con- 
nected with  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  about  the  same  time 
'or  shortly  before  erected  a  fort  at  their  mine,  called  "  Fort  Baker,''  built  of  logs, 
with  portholes  and  other  means  of  defence  usual  in  such  cases.     The  Hays  & 
Bay  party  had  their  work  so  nearly  completed  that  they  could  commence  suit, 
but  could  not  give  the  necessary  bonds.    Acting  by  the  advice  of  Peck,  they 
gave  a  portion  of  their  interest  to  the  New  York  and  Owyhee  Company,  the  lat- 
ter guaranteeing  to  carry  the  suit  to  a  decision.     Before  trial  a  compromise  was 
effected,  the  New  York  and  Owyhee  party  getting  the  larger  share.     The  Poor- 
man,  at  the  start,  had  the  great  advantage  of  possession  of  the  paying  part  of 
the  mine.     The  strike  of  the  vein  is  nearly  due  north  and  south ;  the  am  at  the 
mirfaoe  was  to  the  west;  but  at  the  dopth  of  about  150  feet  it  ohanged  to  tne  east, 
which  is  probably  the  permanent  c^p.    The  Silver  Cord  which  is  supposed  to  be 
on  the  same  vein,  at  a  depth  of  near  1,000  feet  below  the  Poorman,  has  also  the 
flame  dip.    A  change  takes  place  in  the  character  of  the  ore,  as  is  usual  when 
the  dip  changes.     A  large  amount  of  unnecessary  work  has  been  done  on  this 
mine;  one  shaft  sunk  near  the  office  would  have  been  all  that  was  necessary ; 
but  when  claims  are  in  litigation  much  useless  work  must  be  done  to  prove  iden- 
tity of  vein.     The  vein-st^  is  soft;  a  freat  portion  being  a  silidous  clay  that 
will  dissolve  in  water.     Ordinarily  a  mill  will  crush  two  tons  to  the  stamp  in  24 
hours.     It  shows  considerable  &ee  gold.     The  sulphuret  ores  are  decomposed 
except  where  found  in  large  masses.    At  the  depth  of  near  250  feet  the  greater 
part  of  the  silver  is  in  the  form  of  a  chloride.     About  100  feet  from  the  surface 
a  body  of  ore  showing  partially  the  planes  and  angles  of  a  crystal  of  ruby  silver 
was  found,  which  weighed  over  500  pounds.    Upon  being  fractured  it  showed 
through  the  mass  a  uniform  crystalline  stratum.     There  is  probably  no  second 
example  of  a  similar  mass  of  crystalline  light-red  ruby  silver  ore  being  taken 
from  any  mine.    A  piece  of  thib  boulder  was  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  this  year 
and  received  a  premium  of  a  gold  medal.    Chloride  of  silver,  or  horn-silver,  is 
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found  in  pnre  masses,  with  crystals  of  remarka'ble  size  and  beauty.  It  is  said  sheets 
of  this  ore  were  found  more  than  a  foot  square  and  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
.thickness,  some  weighing  many  pounds.  Black  sulphurets  of  silver,  or  silver 
glance,  is  common  in  the  mine ;  also  palybasite.  The  above  enumerates  the  ores 
of  the  mine/but  it  contains  also  small  amounts  of  the  various  silver-beanng 
minerals  usually  found  in  rich  silver  mines.  These  are  generally  more  inteiest- 
ing  to  the  mineralogist  than  useful  to  the  metallurgist,  by  reason  of  thdr  small 
quantities. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  amount  of  bullion  obtained 
from  the  earliest  workings  of  the  mine.  For  a  period  of  three  months,  from 
July  23,  1866,  to  October  23,  we  have  a  full  account  of  its  operations.  The 
previous  work  on  the  mines,  pending  the  litigation,  had  exposed  large  bodies  of 
ore,  but  the  working  parties  were  enjoined  from  removing  them.  The  following 
statement  from  the  official  report  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Walbridge,  the  special  agent  of 
the  company,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  operations  of  the  company  and  the  resolts 
obtained : 

Oar  first  anangement  of  working  the  ore  produced  was  with  the  Kew  York  and  Oro  Fino 
mill  and  our  own  mill,  at  the  agreed  price  of  $40  per  ton  for  each  mill.  BubeeqaenUy  we 
found  that  we  were  prodacing  from  our  north  shaft  considerable  ore  of  a  poorer  qnali^, 
which  we  did  not  require  at  the  two  mills  above  named,  as  thej  were  fnllj  employed  upon 
the  richer  silver  ore.  We  therefore  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Jackson  mill  to  work 
what  we  might  require  of  that  thlrd*clas8  ore  for  $30  per  ton.  Babseqnently  to  this,  having 
more  second-class  ore  than  the  first-named  two  mills  could  work,  and  to  secnre  the  use  of  a 
hoisting  engine  to  work  our  north  shaft,  we  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Ainsworth  Mill 
Company  to  use  their  eng^ine,  by  agreeingto  give  their  mill  i^U  our  surplus  ore  to  work  upon 
the  same  terms  as  was  paid  the  others.  We  were  enabled  to  produce  ore  enough  to  supply 
all  the  mills  named,  and,  by  the  several  arrangements  made,  were  enabled  to  produce  a 
much  larger  amount  of  bullion  than  we  could  nave  othennlse  done,  the  great  majority  of 
our  ores  being  too  rich  for  any  of  the  mills  to  work  properly,  -and  keep  nearly  up  to  didr 
respective  stamping  capacity. 

We  continued  to  work  the  mine  until  October  23,  being  a  period  of  three  months  from  the 
time  it  was  opened.  During  this  time  we  mined  about  15  tons  of  first-class  selected  ore, 
which  we  determined  to  box  np  and  ship  to  New  York,  with  the  view  of  its  being  reduced 
by  the  smelting  process  to  increase  its  yield,  we  calculating  that  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
ore  would  not  be  any  more,  if  as  much,  as  it  was  costing  us  to  realize  upon  our  bullion  pro- 
duced in  Owyhee.  The  result  has  proved  that  we  have  lost  nothing  on  the  transportation, 
and  have  clearly  gained,  by  getting  a  much  larger  product  in  Newark  by  the  smelting  mth> 
cess  than  we  could  have  got  in  pur  mills ;  the  cost  of  smelting  at  Newark,  by  Messrs.  fial- 
bach,  Diefienbach  &  Company,  being  $100  per  ton  in  gold ;  and,  as  near  as  we  can  estimate, 
the  product  in  bullion  will  be  about  $4,000  per  ton  in  gold ;  this  is  upon  the  ground  and  dried 
ore.  Aside  from  that,  and  from  which  the  foregoing  15  tons  of  nch  ore  was  selected,  we 
mined  2,38*2f  tons  second  and  third-class  ore,  which  was  crushed  and  worked  at  the  four 
mills  named — 

Producing,  in  refined  bullion .• $546,691  68 

Deduct  total  cost  of  mining,  hauling,  milling,  melting,  assaying,  and  refilling, 
with  revenue  tax,  as  per  statement  marked  A,  annexed  hereto 156, 440  39 

Making  net  proceeds 390,251  9§ 

To  which  will  be  added  avails  of  rich  ore  now  being  reduced  at  Newark. 
This  amount  has  been  appropriated  as  follows : 

Beimbursed  our  company  for  expenditure  on  Hays  and  Ray  ledge $30, 000  00 

Reimbursed  our  company  for  cost  of  interest  in  Hays  and  Ray  ledge 31 ,  000  00 

Paid  our  company  from  second  proceeds  of  mine 100,000  00 

Paid  P. F.Bradford,  per  agreement 130,000  00 

Total  payments  on  account  of  compromise 2291,000  00 

Leaving  for  distribution,  pro  rota,  $99,251  20. 

The  late  date  at  which  the  settlement  with  Mr.  Bradford  was  effected,  with  the  seeming 
necessity  of  working  the  mine  sharplv  and  vigorously  to  secure  as  large  a  result  as  possible 
before  the  time  agreed  upon  to  close  lue  mine,  November  1,  placed  us  at  much  disadvantage 
as  regards  costs  of  working  and  expenses,  so  that  the  expenses  last  fall  should  not  be  con* 
sidered  as  any  criterion  for  the  future. 

At  the  company*8  mill  wo  crushed  880  tons  of  Poorman  ore  in  a  period  of  78  week  daysi 
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ftveraging  about  1 1}  tons  for  each  working^  day.  This  was  all  we  could  amalgamate  in  our 
pans,  dae  partly  to  a  want  of  quicksilver,  and  partly  to  the  very  long  time  required  to  work 
such  very  rich  silver  ore.  The  want  of  quicksilver  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  remedied 
another  year;  but  even  then  our  pans  can  hardly  more  than  amalgamate  in  24  hours  what  10 
of  our  stamps  can  crush  in  12  to  14  hours,  which  is  barely  more  than  one-fourth  our  stamp- 
ing capacitv.  Therefore  the  mill  needs  more  amalgamating  pans,  by  which  much  more  rock 
can  be  worked,  and  more  of  the  stamping  force  kept  employed.  We  received  for  crushing 
the  ^0  tons  of  ore,  as  per  statement  A,  $35,200,  which  somewhat  more  Uian  paid  the  cost ; 
but  if  we  had  had  ten  more  pans  we  could  have  worked  nearly  or  quite  three  times  the 
quantity  at  very  little  more  aggregate  expense.  In  other  words,  while  it  cost  us  nearly  $35 
per  ton  to  crush,  in  the  p^iven  time,  680  tons  of  ore,  with  sufficient  amalgamating  capacity 
and  quicksilver,  our  mill  could  work  2,200  to  2,400  tons  of  ore,  at  a  cost  of  $18  to  $20  per 
ton,  and  perhaps  less.  I  would,,  therefore,  recommend  you  to  provide  the  mill  anotuer 
season  with  plenty  of  quicksilver,  and  about  10  more  approved  pans,  with  the  necessary 
separators,  to  properly  and  cheaply  work  the  Poorman  ore.  Quicksilver  is  always  wanted, 
because  it  is  always  wasting  by  use.  The  pans,  with  necessary  machinery  put  up,  will  cost 
about  120, 000  in  gold. 

Foreseeing,  in  July  last,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  saving  the  tailings  from  almost 
any  gold  and  silver  ore,  and  especially  from  the  roorman  ore,  I  ordered  a  substantial  stone 
wall  Duilt  around  our  tailing  yard,  sufficient  to  hold  securely  against  flood  about  1,500  tons. 
The  cost  was  about  $4,000,  and  it  now  contains  the  tailings  from  the  880  tons  of  ore  worked 
in  our  mill,  which  assay  about  $50  per  ton.  The  tailings  produced  at  the  Ainsworth  and 
Oro  Fino  mills  belonging  to  us  are  safely  cared  for,  and  assay  about  the  same.  Those  from 
the  Jackson  mill  were  lost,  being  of  but  little  value. 

Believing  additional  settlers  in  our  mill  would  enable  us  to  save  more  sulphurets,  and 
eateh  some  quicksilver  and  amalgam,  and,  as  our  amalgamating  floor  was  very  small,  I 
determined  to  build  on  the  north  side  of  the  mill  a  one-story  addition,  to  give  us  more  floor 
room,  room  for  three  settlers  and  one  Knox  pan  for  cleaniuff  amalgam,  a  store-room  for 
chemicals,  and  a  small  room  for  assaying.  Tnis  cost  about  |%,000,  answers  every  purpose 
it  was  built  for  very  well,  and,  I  believe,  will  pay  its  cost  in  saving,  besides  being  a  very 
great  convenience. 

As  I  looked  upon  the  question  of  fuel  as  one  which  would  in  the  future  enter  largely  into 
the  cost  of  working  ores,  I  aimed  to  bay  all  I  could  durins  the  fall,  at  low  prices,  and  left 
orders  with  Mr.  Peck  to  contract  for  cutting  upon  our  laud,  and  land  near  the  mill,  at  low 
rates.  We  had,  therefore,  on  hand,  at  and  near  the  mill,  on  January  31,  1,118  cords  of 
wood,  which  had  cost  $7,360  62.  About  600  cords  of  this  is  piled  up  near  the  mill,  con- 
yonient  for  use ;  the  balauce  is  at  different  pointy  within  one  mile ;  all  of  it  is  so  scattered 
as  to  be  in  little  danger  from  fire.  To  be  forehanded  in  our  supply  will,  I  believe,  enable  us 
lo  avail  ourselves  of  opportunities  to  get  all  we  may  need  cheaply  for  some  years. 

Kot  knowing  that  working  Poorman  ore  would  require  so  large  an  amount  of  quicksilver 
as  was  proved  to  be  the  case,  we  found  ourselves  witn  a  very  short  supply,  though  for  ordi- 
nary use  we  had  sufficient  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  send  to  Portland,  Oreeon,  and  San 
Francisco  for  over  100  flasks  to  come  up  by  staees,  at  a  cost  of  $1  15  per  pound  delivered  at 
our  mill.  I  also  purchased  wherever  I  could  in  town,  some  of  which  c^t  us  $1  40  per 
poond ;  but  with  all  I  could  get  we  had  barely  enough  for  effective  use  on  the  ore  we 
worked.  The  need  of  a  full  supply  was  partly  the  cause  of  the  small  quantity  of  rock 
manipulated  in  our  own  mill.  We  now  have  on  hand  137^  flasks  of  quicksilver,  say  10,986 
pounds,  valued  at  80  cents  per  pound,  or  $8,786  80.  I  would  recommend  the  purchase  this 
apring  of  as  much  more,  to  go  out  by  slow  freight,  which  will  cost  from  72  to  75  cents, 
delivered  at  our  mill. 

We  had  but  one  retort,  which  unfortunately  gave  way  within  two  weeks  after  we  com- 
menced working  Poorman  ore,  so  we  had  to  rent  and  use  those  of  our  neighbors,  requiring 
m  to  carry  our  amalgam  a  distance  averaging  nearly  one  mUe,  and  our  bullion  the  same, 
and  to  keep  a  double  force  to  retort  the  amalgam,  working  night  and  day,  being  the  only 
way  we  could  keep  our  small  supply  of  quicksilver  at  all  in  hand.  I  at  once  ordered  two 
new  retorts  from  San  Francisco,  but  they  were  so  large  and  unwieldy  that  they  had  to  come 
by  slow  freight  via  Portland,  Oregon,  and  did  not  reach  us  until  too  late  to  be  of  service.  I 
calculate  the  loss  to  the  company  from  the  breaking  of  ,that  retort,  and  having  to  replace  it, 
MX  fully  $4,000.  The  cost  ot  now  ones  delivered  at  our  mill  would  not  exceed  $350  each ;  I 
-would  therefore  recommend  that  you  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  such  a  loss. 

Prior  to  the  adjustment  of  the  Poorman  controversy,  I  secured  1,000  feet  by  location,  and 
SS66  feet  by  purchase,  of  a  newly-discovered  ledge  lying  upon  Florida  mountein,  opposite 
our  mill,  at  a  cost  of  $2, 103  50.  The  1,000  feet  is  so  much  undivided  in  a  claim  of  $1,400, 
the  balauce  is  undivided  in  the  adjoining  claim. 

In  addition  to  the  property  enumerated  in  statement  marked  B  is  the  company*s  mill  prop* 
^rty,  which  consists  of  one  2C-8tamp  mill,  with  10  Wheeler's  patent  pans;  five  separators; 
tbroe  settlers;  one  Knox  pan;  one  office;  one  boarding-house;  one  bam;  one  blacksmith 
labop;  one  retort  house;  one  temporary  carpenter's  shop,  all  very  good  for  the  several  pur- 
jpoees  used,  the  office  s^ording  sleeping  room  for  two,  and  an  addition  to  the  bam  afifbraing 
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storage  room  for  iron  and  tools.  The  boarding-honse  hsTing  heretofore  been  the  only  aeoom- 
modation  of  that  kind,  as  well  for  officers  and  millmen,  and  snch  guests  as  we  ibnnd  it  to 
the  company's  interest  to  lodge,  (which,  for  several  reasons,  is  in  my  opinion  inconvenient,) 
I  would  recommend  the  building  of  a  moderate  house  cf  sufficient  capacity  to  acoommodale 
a  few  persons,  independent  of  the  general  boarding-house. 

The  Poorman  mine  forms  at  present  the  chief  value  of  the  company's  investment.    The 
New  York  and  Owyhee  Company  now  owns  1,142^  feet  undivided  in  1,600  of  this  mine. 

Summary  qf  accounts  from  mine  bookSy  Fdmuxry  1,  1867,  fin  golcLJ 

EXPENDTTURBS. 

Construction  account— cost  of  mill $147,021  63 

Legal  expenses 44,575  06 

Mining  cost 39,046  31 

Expense  account 22,116  00 

Labor  account 7,324  41 

Interest  account 6,347  10 

$367,089  51 

Woodlands  and  ledges. 

Noonday  ledge 5,B97  61 

Eurekaledge 2,974  59 

Stamper  ledge 2,103  50 

Woodland  and  mill  site 1,625  00 

12,600  70 

Houses  and  lots 2,441  75 

Supplies  account 16,308  21 

Wood  account 7,360  62 

26, 110  58 

Bullion  account— amount  sent  to  New  York 133,942  28 

Drafts  on  Cosmos  and  Oro  Fino  Companies 5,704  69 

139,646  97 

Due  the  company. 

Cash  in  agent's  hands 2,318  06 

Bills  and  debte  receivable 7,496  06 

9,814  12 

455,201  88 

BECEIPTB. 

Drafts  on  treasurer |S78,760  85 

Poorman  mine 166,888  33 

Due  bjf  the  eompauy. 
Bills  and  debte  payable 9,562  70^ 

455,201  88 

Trial  balance  qf  Ore  hooks  qf  the  New  York  and  OwyJiee  Gold  and  SHver  Mining 

Company^  March,  1867. 

EXPEia>I'n7RE8. 

Real  estete— cost  of  mine $1,050,000  00 

Mining  account $878,760  85 

Exchange  account 127,223  61 

Expense  account 26,063  45 

Interest  account 20,832  62 

Insurance  on  mill 1,4^  00 

454,305  53 

Hays  and  Bay  ledge  account 87,368  56 

Due  the  companff. 

Cash  in  treasurer's  hands 7,236  61 

Debte  receivable 20,053  33 

97,289  94 

],618,»^03 
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RECEIPTS. 

Capital  stock,  amouDt  paid  in |], 249,500  00 

Stock  account,  proceecU  of  sale  of  2,500  shares 100,000  00 

Bullion  account,  realised  in  gold (133,942  28 

Premium  on  ditto 64,703  19     . 

198,645  47 

W.  D.  Walbridge,  ag;ent,  realised  in  gold  from  ore  in  part 4, 992  62 

Premium  in  gold  from  ore  in  part 1,888  10 

6,880  72 

Due  ly  the  eompanjf. 

Bonds 50,000  00 

Debts  payable 13,781  84 

Outstanding  draft 150  00 

63,931  84 

1,618,958  03 


A. — BesuiU  qf  Poorman  nme  Jram  July  19  to  November  1, 1866. 


KaukBofmUl. 

Tona 
enubed 

Crude  bnl* 
Iton. 

Reflnodbal- 
Uon. 

Value  of 
bullion. 

Arerage 

of  bnlUon 

per  ton. 

Bemarka, 

Jsfokson  Mill 

9m 

362i 
8* 

Ouneet. 

7,860  20 

34,503  53 

129,542  51 

156,304  S5 

Ouneet. 
7,3U3fi9 

33,178  53 
116,753  91 
147,960  17 

$39,900  48 

63,220  81 

203,586  71 

856^683  50 

$68  35 
171  88 
264  05 
301  91 

Hoaay  3d  clan  gold  rock. 
87f  t'DB  3d  ol's,  274^  t'ns  2d. 
40a503del'8,baLSdcl'8. 
▲U9d«la«roek. 

AiiuworthMm 

N.Y.*OroFInoMm. 
N.Y.&OwybeeMill.. 

Total  Talae .... 

546.69159 

ffhole  amount  qf  rock  produced  and  uut  to  miUs. 

New  York  and  Oio  F!no  Gold  and  Silyer  Mining  Company — accoimted  for 750| 

Kew  York  and  Oro  Fino  Oold  and  Silver  Mining  Company — not  accounted  for 20i 

Ainsworth  Milling  Company,  as  above • 362^ 

Jackson  Mill  Company,  as  above .• 369^ 

Kew  York  and  Owyhee  Qold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  as  above 880 

Total  tons 2,382| 

Coatofbauling  1,133}  tons  to  Sinker  creek,  at|3 |9,068  00 

Coatof  hauling  1,249^  tons  to  Jordan  creek,  at  16  SO 8,120  12 

Total  cost  of  hauling 17,188  12 

Coat  of  milling  362}  tons  at  Ainsworth  mill (13,170  47 

Cost  of  milling  750f  tons  at  New  York  and  Oro  Fino  mill 30,030  00 

Cost  of  milling  369}  tons  at  Jackson  mill 11,082  07 

Cost  of  milling  880  tons  at  New  York  and  Owyhee  Qold  and  Silver  Milling  Co.    35, 200  00 
Coat  of  milling  20}  tons  at  New  York  and  Oro  Fino  mill  (balance) 820  00 

Total  cost  of  milling 90,302  54 

Total  ezpenBee  at  mine  for  labor,  supplies,  lumber,  timber,  &c,  less  profit  on 

money,  $3,286  99 $38,707  74 

Oust  of  refining  and  assaying  bullion 7,250  01 

Internal  revenue  tax,  in  gold ; 2,991  78 

Ket  proceeds  of  2,382f  tons  of  rock  crushed 1^90,251  20 

Value  of  bullion  per  ounce,  refined — Jackson  mill $3  44.11 

Value  of  bullion  per  ounce,  refined — Ainsworth  mill 1  87.53 

Value  of  bullion  per  ounce,  refined — New  York  and  Oro  Fino  mill 1  74.38 

Value  of  bullion  per  ounce,  refined — ^New  York  and  Owyhee  mill 1  72.81 

Average  yield  of  all  rock  crushed 229  41 

MeivMldof  all  rock  crushed  per  ton 163  34 

.▲11  cliaigea  for  mining,  milling,  &Cm  per  ton 66  07 
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The  net  yield  of  the  ores  from  this  luine  is  wondeiihl,  and  is  dne  mainly  to 
their  richness.    A  large  amount  is  left  in  the  tailings.     The  managers  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  this,  for  at  the  company's  mill,  b}'  a  well  arranged  system  of 
reservoirs,  all  tlie  tailings  aie  saved,  so  that  when  the  water  leaves  the  last  reser- 
voir it  is  clear  and  can  be  used  over  again.     This  mill  is  well  constmcted  and 
conveniently  arranged*     The  ore  is  crushed  wet  and  is  amalgamated  in  pans. 
This  collects  the  free  gold,  the  silver  from  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  a  portion 
from  the  silver  glance;  but  the  gold  from  the  sulphurets,  and  nearly  all  the  silvei 
in  combination  with  sulphur,  remain  in  the  tailings.     It  would  probably  be 
tmwise  to  remove  the  present  mill,  but  in  case  of  building  a  new  one  it  would 
bo  advisable  to  have  it  as  near  the  mine  as  practicable.     Last  year  the  cost 
of  hauling  from  the  mine  to  the  mill  was  $6  50  per  ton,  a  very  heavy  and 
unnecessary  expense.     The  Poorman  vein  shows  but  few  marks  of  movement  on 
its  walls,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  nearly  vertical  position.     It  is  probable 
that  no  faults  of  great  extent  will  be  met  in  working  it.     The  vein  in  the  widest 
parts  is  three  feet  or  more,  but  its  average  thickness,  from  the  shaft  of  Hays  and 
llay,  (as  shown  in  the  lower  tunnel,)  for  a  distance  of  1,100  feet  north,  is  noi- 
over  a  foot.     Near  the  southern  end  of  this  tunnel  is  evidence  of  another  chuu- 
ney,  not  so  rich,  however,  as  that  in  the  Poorman  shaft.     Doubtless  many  more 
may  be  found.     These,  however,  are  the  only  chimneys  yet  developed.     The 
great  richness  of  this  vein  has  caused  its  examination  by  many  speculative  men 
who  never  saw  a  mine  before,  and  who  considered  that  each  vein  exhibited 
something  miraculous.     But  nature  operates  by  unchanging  laws,  and  if  these 
gentlemen  had  examined  other  mines  they  would  have  found  the  same  forces 
producing  the  same  effects,  and  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  inventing 
useless  and  ridiculous  theories. 

Flint  District. — Flint  district  is  situated  about  nine  miles  south  from  Silver 
City.  It  has  a  number  of  very  promisinff  silver-bearing  veins,  all  containing 
nearly  the  same  varieties  of  ore.  Polybasite,  antimonial  silver,  and  xanthacone 
are  the  principal  varieties.  All  these  require  roasting  before  they  can  be  reduced 
by  amalgamation.  A  mill  with  two  small  furnaces  has  been  recently  erected. 
The  yield  of  the  ore  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  Rising  Star  has  been  well 
developed.  It  is  a  regular  vein  about  10  feet  thick,  and  containsa  large  amount 
of  antimonial  silver  and  some  gold.  This  is  a  very  busy  mining  camp,  thickly 
peopled  with  miners  and  all  at  work.  The  Iowa  and  Idaho  mill,  with  a  capa- 
city of  15  tons  per  d^^,  is  nearly  completed.  This  mill  is  intended  to  work  by 
roasting  and  amalgamation.  In  theory  the  plan  is  correct.  The  mechanical 
arrangements,  either  as  they  are  or  with  some  modifications,  will  probably  be 
successful.  The  altitude  of  Flint  district  is  1,000  or  1,500  feet  less  than  that  of 
Silver  City,  and  the  climate  is  milder.  Owyhee,  being  the  most  southern  mining 
region  in  Idaho,  will  receive  more  directly  the  benefits  arising  fix)m  the  con- 
stiniction  of  the  Central  Pacific  luilroad,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  only  90 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Silver  City.  Placer  and  vein  tinstone  have  be«i  found 
near  Silver  City.  The  placer,  tin  was  in  small  quantities.  Only  thi'ee  veins 
containing  this  metal  have  been  found.  Whether  the  mines  when  opened  will 
prove  valuable  is  uncertain,  but  their  appearance  encourages  a  trial. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Idaho  is  greatly  diversified  by  the  altitude.  In 
the  mines,  which  are  generally  high  up  in  the  mountains,  the  temperature  is  of 
course  much  colder  than  in  the  valleys.  The  following  memoranda  by  M.  M. 
Chipman,  of  Idaho,  were  kindly  furnished  by  the  observer.  Full  thennomeUi- 
cal  tables  by  the  same  ob^rver  were  destroyed  by  fire : 

Copif  of  weather  memoranda, 

iDAno  Cmr,  Mp^  1867. 

On  the  moming  of  the  12th  December,  1865,  the  mercary  of  Fahrenheit's  thermoBfltar 
Btoo4  at  5"  below  zero.    December  19th,  at  half  post  1  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  18^  belofr  leio; 
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bni  tbe  tempentaie  grew  milder  immediately  afterwards,  and  tibe  merctuy  stood  at  6^  below 
sero  at  7  o'dock  a.  m. 

FebmaiT  14,  18^. — The  mercorj  stood  at  5^  below  zero  at  7  o*clock  a.  m.,  and  at  29 
below  at  10  p.  m. 

Febroaxy  15, 1867.~5^  below  sero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 

February  16,  1867.->3°  below  eero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  foregoing  memorandom  shows  the  coldest  periods  of  tbe  winters  of  ]865~'66  at  this 
place.  During  the  month  of  January  I  do  not  think  the  mercury  fS^ll  below  zero.  The 
greatest  depth  of  snow  during  that  winter  occurred  about  the  Ist  of  January,  at  which  time 
It  was  three  feet  deep  around  this  city,  but  much  deeper  on  the  surrounding  neights. 

April  20,  1867. — I  have  had  a  fire  in  my  room-tms  sprine  throughout  every  day  to  this 
date,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  was  so  warm  as  to  renaer  H  unnecessary. 

The  winter  of  j866-'67  was  milder  than  any  experienced  since  the  settlement  of  this 
(Boise)  basin  until  March,  which  was  a  colder  month  than  either  of  the  three  preceding,  and 
colder  than  any  preceding  March  known  by  the  present  population. 

March  12,  1867.— The  mercury  stood  at  13^  below  zero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 

March  13»  1867. — 17^  below  zero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  days  mentioned  were  by  several  degrees  the  coldest  during  the  winter,  although  there 
were  a  few  other  days  at  about  the  same  time  during  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ni^ht  and 
the  earl^  part  of  the  morning,  the  mercury  ranged  at  from  1°  to  6^  below  zero.  Dunne  the 
three  wwter  months  proper  tne  mercury  rarely  fell  as  low  as  zero.        M.  M.  CHIPMAN. 

QuAKTZ  Mills. — The  following  table  of  quartz  mills  and  water  ditcll^s  in 
Idaho,  omitting  names  of  owners  on  acoount  of  tbe  frequent  changes  of  owner- 
ship, is  from  Langley's  Pacific  Coast  Directory.  The  increase  in  number  during 
the  past  year  (1867)  has  been  comparatively  small.  Notices  of  the  new  mills, 
constructed  or  in  ph>gre8s,  and  of  the  ditches,  are  given  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  districts : 

TMe  of  quartz  milla,  with  their  location,  name,  eo§t,  date  of  erection,  number  of  stamps,  S^c 


Name  of  mill. 


laaho 

W«4ldlngham  O.  A  8.  M.  Ck> 

WaddlDshamO.  &8.M.C0 < 

Pittatmrg  A,  Idaho  O.  dc  S.  IL  Co. 

Harris  4&  BeoKm 

New  York  A  Idaho  G.  M.  Co 

Victor  Gold  &  Silver  Mining  Co. . 

Defireea 

Bledtoe 


Baymondi 

Summit  flat 

Elkhom , 

Btbb,  Jaelumn  &  Hamaaon 

Cembs&Co 

lOddlelon 

Cdllini  Sl  Hollidaj 

Cobden  Mining  Co 

Oatei 

Van  Wyek 

X^aagdon'i 


Xineoltt 

Comofl 

MexUn  St  Co. 


MdmingStar 

Kew  York  A  Oro  Fine. 
JNew  York  Sc  Owyhee. . 

Bboonbar 

VaM^kMorae 

Ainiworth 

Onaaeback 

'Webfoot 


Loeation. 


Alttatu  oountg. 


Bear  Creek 

, do 

Cllfden 

Elk  Creek 

Red  Warrior  Creek. 

do 

do 

Volcano 

Yuba  District 


1M$€  countif. 


Centenrllle 

Divide 

Elk  Creek 

Grimes's  Creek.. 

Idaho  City 

do 

Ice  House  Gulch. 
Moore's  Creek... 
do 


Owyhee  eo«n<y. 


Cklden  Creek. 
Jordan  Creek. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sinker  Creek . 
do 


Cost 


$40,000 
73^000 


120.000 

100,000 

10,000 


1^ 


1865 


n 


IS 

10 

40 
10 
10 
10 
SO 
10 
10 


10 

8 

5 

8 

10 

10 

IS 

S5 


80 
10 
80 

5 

8 
10 
80 
10 

4 

10 
10 

5 


3 


I 


Steam. 
..do... 
. .  do . . . 


Steam. 
..do... 


Water 
..do..,. 
Steam. 
, .  do . . . 
..do... 
,.do... 
..do... 
..do... 


Steam. 
. . do . . . 
, .  do . . . 
..do... 
,.do... 
.do... 
. .  do . . . 
..do... 
, .  do . . . 


1^ 


s 


Q.AB. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
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Water  ditcAeSf  with  the  location,  source  ofxoater,  length,  Sfc,,  of  each. 


Name  of  ditch. 


Sooree  of  watar. 


MUeiin 
length. 


Aldenon 

Bannack 

Big  Ditch 

BaenaViHta 

C^tervillo 

Chriita 

Deer  Creek  Ditch  CompanT'ii 

GoldEtmp  &  Company 'h 

Orlmes  Creek 

More  &  Wilson*! 

Fine  Greek 

PhMerville 

Upper  Creek 

Wright'* 


Boiae  afuntjf. 


Aldenon  Creek. 
Bannack  Bar... 


Bnena  Vivta  Bar. 


3 

U 

6 

3 


8 


Deer  Creek. 


Grimes'  Creek 
More's  Creek . . 
Pine  Creek... 


0 
13 

7 
5 


Prospecting  for  Mines. — ^All  miners  are  prospectors  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
in  all  mining  communities  on  the  Pacific  slope  there  is  a  class  whose  sole  busi- 
ness IS  to  prospect  for  new  mines.  By  long  experience  these  men  acquire  a 
degree  of  skill  that  appears  like  instinct.  As  far  as  they  can  see  a  mountain  they 
can  determine  with  great  accuracy  the  probabilities  of  its  containing  metals  of 
value.  If  the  hills  are  smooth  and  the  points  are  rounded  oS,  placer  gold  may 
be  found,  but  not  where  the  hills  are  bare  rock  with  shaip  angular  projections^ 
If  there  is  granite,  slate,  porphyry,  or  limestone,  metalliferpus  veins  may  be  found, 
but  if  the  rocks  are  volcanic  it  is  useless  to  look  for  anything  valuable  where  it 
prevails  exclusively.  The  color  of  the  earth  is  also  an  important  consideration ; 
over  a  metalliferous  vein  there  is  usually  a  strip  of  the  earth,  about  the  width 
of  the  vein,  diflferent  in  color  from  the  surrounding  earth. 

The  outfit  for  either  quartz  or  placer  prospecting  is  the  same,  except  a  difTer- 
ence  in  tools.  Sometinies  a  single  man  goes,  but  usually  from  2  to  12  men  go 
in  a  company ;  the  latter  number  only  in  a  hostile  Indian  country. 

Each  man  has  a  saddlehorse,  and  every  two  or  three  men  a  packhorse  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  their  provisions,  cooking  utensils,  mining  tools,  and  blankets. 
In  very  stormy  weather  a  tent  is  sometimes  added  to  the  outfit. 

Cooking  utensils  consist  of  a  camp  kettle,  cofiee  pot,  frying  pan,  tin  cups,  and 
knives.  The  food  is  bacon,  beans,  self-rising  flour,  su^ar,  and  coffee.  These, 
with  a  Colt's  revolver,  Henry  rifle,  or  a  doublo-baiTellod  shot-gun,  constitute  the 
armament. 

A  properly  organized  party  will  subsist  for  months  at  a  time,  and  traverse  a 
country  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent  without  fresh  supplies. 

For  placer  prospecting  the  tools  are  a  pick,  pan,  shovel,  and  axe.  For  quartz 
or  vein  prospecting,  a  palcpick,  (a  pick  at  one  end  and  a  hammer  at  the  other,) 
shovel,  horn  spoon,  iron  mortar,  magnet  and  eyeglass,  a  few  vials  of  acids, 
ammonia  and  solution  of  salt,  and  some  mattrasses  and  test  tubes.  When  the 
prospector  can  use  the  blowpipe  he  always  carries  it,  with  a  few  reagents.  The 
use  of  the  pick  and  shovel  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  The  mor- 
tar is  used  to  reduce  the  rock  or  ore  to  a  fine  powder,  which  is  worked  in  the 
horn  spoon  to  test  it  for  gold.  Very  minute  particles  of  gold  can  be  detected  in 
this  manner,  especially  where  a  magnifying  glass  is  used.  The  eyeglass  is  also 
useful  to  examine  pieces  of  rock. 

If  the  rock  is  suspected  to  contain  silver,  it  is  heated  in  a  fire  to  as  high  a 
degree  as  the  means  in  a  wild  country  will  admit,  and  if  very  rich  the  silver 
melts  and  forms  globules,  which  adhere  to  the  rock  when  cold.  This  test  is 
not  very  certain,  as  lead  and  antimony  behave  in  the  same  manner  and  are  gen- 
erally associated  with  silver,  so  that  the  presence  of  one  is  a  strong  indication 
of  the  others.    Another  method  is  to  pulverize  a  portion  of  the  rock,  boil  it  in 
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a  mattrass  with  nitrio  acid,  and  allow  it  to  settle.  To  a  portion  of  the  cleai' 
liqnor  in  a  test  tube  an  equal  portion  of  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt  is 
added.  If  the  rock  contains  silver  not  in  the  form  of  a  chloride,  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  thrown  down,  which  an  exposure  to  the  light  for  a  few  hours  changes  to  a 
purple,  and  in  process  of  time  turns  block.  Other  metals,  as  lead,  antimony, 
and  zinc,  form  a  white  precipitate,  but  it  does  not  change  its  color  bv  exposure 
to  light.  If  the  rock  contains  copper,  a  portion  of  the  solution  with  twice  the 
amount  of  ammonia  added  turns  a  deep  blue.  By  these  means  the  presence  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  can  be  determined,  which,  with  tin  and  quicksil- 
ver, constitute  the  list  of  valuable  metals  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  blowpipe, 
with  a  delicate  pair  of  scales  and  the  requisite  reagent,  will  determine  any  known 
mineral,  so  that  with  some  little  experience  any  compound  of  the  valuable  metals 
can  be  easily  identified. 

After  a  party  in  search  of  placer  mines  arrives  in  a  district  reported  to  be  rich 
and  where  the  appearances  are  favorable,  they  select  a  camping  ground'  near  some 
spring  or  stream  of  water  where  their  horses  can  get  grass,  and  pix>ceed  to  explore 
the  country.  Smooth,  well-rounded  hills  and  beds  of  gravel,  either  near  a  stream 
or  on  the  side  or  top  of  a  hill,  are  good  indications ;  also  quartz  veins  and  boul- 
ders. The  dirt  from  tlie  top  of  the  earth  is  tried  by  washing  in  a  pan.  If  it 
prospects  well  the  discovery  is  made,  but  if  it  shows  nothing,  or  too  small  an 
amount  to  pay,  a  pit  is  sunk  down  until  a  change  is  observed  in  the  color  or 
consistency  of  the  gravel,  or  until  the  bed  rock  is  reached.  On  the  bars  of 
streams  the  sand  and  gravel  near  the  surface  are  finer  and  lighter  than  further  down, 
the  gold  corresponding ;  the  greatest  deposit  being  on  and  in  the  bed  rock  near 
ita  surface.  In  hill  diggings  sometimes  for  the  depth  of  70  feet  the  gold  is  found 
about  equally  distributed  the  whole  distance.  If  gold  is  found  in  sufficient 
quantities  a  district  is  organized  and  a  toT^n  springs  up.  But  if  after  the  sink- 
ing of  pits  no  satisfactory  prospect  is  found,  the  party  move  on. 

Frospectors  often  move  too  soon.  When  gold  is  found  even  in  small  amounts^ 
the  pits  ought  to  be  sunk  to  the  bed  rock  before  it  is  abandoned.  Frequently 
a  body  of  hard  clay  or  cement  is  taken  for  the  bed  rock,  not  only  in  prospecting 
but  in  working,  as  at  Gai*pentier's  bar  in  Montana.  Some  skill  is  required  to 
select  the  best  place  to  sink  a  pit.  In  most  gulches  a  skilful  prospector  can 
select  points  in  which  if  no  gold  is  found  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  is  none 
in  it.  The  best  points  are  where  a  ridge  of  rock  extends  across  the  channel  of 
the  stream  and  where  the  gravel  is  shallow.  If  a  place  can  be  found  where  the 
gravel  and  soil  are  not  more  than  two  feet  deep  and  the  bed  rock  is  rough,  and 
on  a  thorough  prospect  entirely  across  the  channel  no  gold  is  discovered,  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  none  exists  in  that  gulch,  or  at  least  near  that  portion 
of  it.  In  prospecting  for  bar  claims  the  most  favorable  points  are  where  the 
stream  now  makes  a  bend  where  it  formerly  ran  across.  What  are  called  "  hill 
diggings "  are  beds  of  gravel  deposited  by  ancient  streams  when  the  general 
level  of  the  countiy  was  higher  than  at  present.  They  ai*e  often  found  under 
solidified  streams  of  lava,  as  under  Table  mountain  in  California. 

Perseverance  is  a  cardinal  virtue  in  a  prospector.  Many  mines  are  said  to  be 
discovered  by  aC'Cident,  as  in  Alder  creek,  where  the  prospectors,  sank  a  pit,  but 
the  prospects  appearing  too  small  the  pai4y  concluded  to  abandon  it  except  one, 
uvho  said  he  would  try  '*  one  panful  of  dirt  .more."  The  result  was  the  discov- 
ery of  the  richest  mines  in  Montana.  At  Florence,  in  Idaho,  a  man  left  in 
camp  while  the  rest  of  the  party  were  away  prospecting,  saw  some  gravel  on 
the  root  of  a  tree  in  a  swamp.  Trying  a  panful  he  discovered  what  is  known 
as  the  Salmon  River  mines. 

Skill  and  experience  are  absolutely  essential  in  this  branch  of  mining.  Any 
mountain  not  volcanic  is  liable  to  contain  valuable  metalliferous  veins.  They 
ore  found  in  rough  and  high  mountain  clifis,  but  apparently  not  as  abundantly 
in  those  with  smooth  outlines.     Quartz  prospectors  follow  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
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tain  range  and  examine  the  sand  and  gravel  in  the  beds  of  streams.  These 
beds  are  generally  diy  in  summer,  which  renders  examination  comparatively 
easy.  If  the  gravel  consists  of  granite,  or  slate  with  quartz  pebbles,  they  fol- 
low lip  the  stream,  breaking  open  every  piece  of  quartz  to  see  if  it  contains  any- 
thing valuable.  As  they  aacend  the  quartz  is  more  abundant  and  the  pieoee 
become  larger  until  reaching  a  certain  point,  where  no  more  is  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream.  This  shows  that  the  vein  is  not  above  but  in  the  sides  of  the 
stream,  which  are  now  carefully  examined. 

The  vein  generally  crops  to  the  surface  and  is  easily  found.  But  when  it  is 
covered  with  soil,  trenches  are  run  through  it  down  to  the  bed  rook,  at  right 
angles  to  the  supposed  course  of  the  vein.  This  is  not  done  unless  the  quartz 
fragments,  called  '^  float  quartz,"  ore  rich  in  some  valuable  metal. 

Often,  though  many  veins  are  found  in  one  locality,  each  sending  down  large 
quantities  of  float  quartz,  perhaps  only  one  of  them  has  rich  float.  Here  judg- 
ment is  required  to  distinguish  between  the  difierent  varieties  of  float  quartz  and 
veins  with  quartz  almost  exactly  alike.  The  skill  of  some  prospectors  is  won- 
derful in  determining  the  existence  and  locality  of  small  veins  covered  deep 
under  the  soil,  whose  float  quartz  is  nearly  identical  with  that  from  a  larger  vein 
close  above  it 

In  California  nearly  all  the  gold*bearing  veins  are  quartz,  and  the  prospectors 
liai'dly  ever  prospect  for  anything  else }  but  gold  is  found  in  paying  quantities  in 
slate,  as  at  the  Harpending  mines,  near  Ful^m,  and  the  Oro  mine,  in  Bear  val- 
ley. In  Colorado  it  is  found  in  feldspar,  as  at  the  Gregory,  Bates,  and  Bobtail; 
and  in  Idaho  in  porphyry,  as  in  the  mountains  west  from  Silver  City. 

General  Remarks  on  Proving  and  Working  Mines. — ^Vein  mining  for 
the  precious  metals  will  be  the  principal  source  from  which  they  will  be  obtained 
in  the  future.  The  product  of  placer  mines  will  grow  less  and  finally  oeaae, 
but  the  product  from  vein  mining  will  increase  for  an  indefinite  period.  If  the 
miners  on  the  Pacific  slope  could  have  the  benefit  of  each  other's  exponence, 
how  many  millions  it  would  save  annually  I  This  not  being  possible  without 
the  aid  of  a  national  school  of  mines,  as  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
a  few  suggestions  derived  fix>m  experience  concerning  the  opening  and  working 
of  mines  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  view  of  the  undeveloped  wealth  of  Idaho 
and  Montana.  Rules  of  extensive  applicatioil  must  be  very  general  in  their 
character,  and  as  the  conditions  under  which  each  mine  is  worked  necessarily 
vaay,  no  general  inile  will  exactly  apply  to  every  particular  case.  Greneral  mles 
guard  against  loss  in  mining,  while  particular  rules  increase  the  profits.*  The 
first  quartz  mining  in  California  was  by  Mexicans  in  1849-50.  They  intro* 
dnced  the  arrastra,  and  by  carefully  assorting  the  ores  containing  fine  gold  from 
the  surface,  obtained  by  this  slow  method  very  satisfactory  results.  The  Amer- 
icans, seeing  these  results,  put  up  large  mills  capable  of  crushing  vast  quanti- 
ties, expecting  to  get  profits  in  the  ratio  of  the  amount  crushed.  Not  being 
properly  assorted,  much  of  the  rock  which  they  crushed  was  nearly  barren,  and 
their  machinery,  though  very  costly,  failed  to  extract  the  gold  which  the  ore 
contained.  Nearly  all  these  enterprises  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  projectors,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  quartz  mining  was  in  great  disfavor  in  California.  A  few 
miners  continued  to  work  and  experiment  until  they  were  successful,  and  quarts 
mining  gradually  increased  in  productiveness  until  it  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  interests  in  the  State. 

*  An  acqaaintance  with  tbe  general  reanlts  collected  and  classified  by  geology  must  be  our 
first  guide  in  the  investigation  of  mines.  This  enables  the  observer  to  judge  whether  aoy 
particular  district  should,  from  the  nature  and  nrrangoment  of  its  rocks,  be  susceptible  oif 
including  within  its  bosom  beds  of  workable  ores.  It  indicates,  also,  to  a  certain  degrse, 
what  substances  may  probably  be  met  within  a  given  series  of  rocks,  and  what  locality  Uiess 
substances  will  preferably  affect.  For  want  of  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  many  peneu 
have  gone  blindly  into  researches  equally  absurd  and  ruinous.    (Ure's  Dictionary.) 
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The  same  changes  were  observed  in  the  $ilver-bearing  veins  in  Nevada.  First, 
a  season  of  discovery  and  excitement,  followed  by  wild  speculation  and  extrav- 
agant expenditure ;  next  a  time  of  disappointment  and  distrust,  and  this  by  a 
general  season  of  prosperity  and  profit  to  all  well-<M>nducted  enterprises.  The 
same  changes  are  taking  place  in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  with  scarcely 
any  variations,  except  such  as  are  induced  by  local  causes.  It  is  desirable  to 
know  the  causes  that  act  injuriously  in  one  locality,  so  that  they  can  be  avoided 
in  another.  The  conditions  under  which  mines  are  worked  are  nearly  similar 
on  the  whole  Pacific  slope,  and  a  mode  of  working  that  is  very  defective  in  one 
locality  must  be  objectionable  in  all  others  which  it  closely  resembles,  and  a 
mode  of  working  that  experience  has  proved  to  be  best  in  a  given  district,  with 
slight  modifications,  will  be  adapted  to  other  districts  containing  similar  condi- 
tions. These  principles  underlie  all  business  transactions,  and  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity.  One  of  the  fundamental  errors  in  mining  is  to  make  a  false  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  mine,  the  amount  and  richness  of  the  ores,  and  the  cost 
of  extracting  them.  The  richest  mining  districts  contain  many  veins  that  will 
not  pay  to  work,  and  great  care  is  required  to  know  whether  a  vein  will  pay  for 
working  or  not.  Locality  is  very  important :  if  a  vein  be  situated  in  a  large 
mining  community  where  labor  and  materials  are  cheap  and  abundant,  the  cost 
of  working  will  be  greatly  less  than  in  new  and  unsettled  districts,  where  the 
pioneers  must  take  £^1  supplies  with  them,  or  where  freights  are  high  or  wood 
and  water  very  scarce  as  in  a  sterile  region.  In  old  and  extensive  mining  districts 
the  cost  of  opening  a  mine,  extracting  the  ore  and  reducing  it,  can  be  quite  accu^ 
rately  determined,  and  its  value  known  by  such  extensive  workings  as  admit  of 
no  serious  mistake,  especially  when  it  is  known  what  varieties  of  ore  can  be  profit- 
ably reduced  by  the  methods  of  reduction  practised  in  the  district.  In  new 
districts,  unless  freights  are  veiy  low,  mines  of  gold  and  silver  only  will  pay  to 
work,  and  they  must  be  so  rich  and  huge  that  there  is  no  question  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  ores.  If  a  vein  produces  rich  ore,  4he  next  point  to  ascertain  is 
its  size,  and  what  quantity  of  ore  it  will  yield.  First,  thickness;  if  a  vein  is  not 
four  inches  or  more  in  thickness  its  value  is  very  doubtful,  unless  remarkably 
rich.  Very  rarely  a  vein  is  discovered  like  the  Oro,  in  Bear  valley,  Mariposa 
county,  Galifomia,  wliich  was  not  more  than  two  inches  thick,  but  paid  wonder- 
fully for  a  short  time,  and  then  gave  out.  No  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
extent  of  such  small  veins,  for  the  extent  of  a  vein  is  usually  in  the  ratio  of  its 
thickness.  In  working  a  vein  the  miner  must  make  an  opening  three  feet  wide 
to  allow  room  for  working,  and  this  space  must  be  excavated  whether  it  contains 
ore  or  not.  Veins  are  nearly  always  softer  than  their  walls,  and  can  be  exca- 
vated for  much  less  cost  than  the  same  amount  of  wall  rock.  In  the  three-feet 
vein  nothing  but  ore  is  taken  out,  but  in  a  four-inch  vein  only  one-ninth  is  ore, 
and  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  ore  from  the  small  veins  costs  nine 
times  as  much  for  mining  as  the  larger,  and  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  wall 
rock,  it  may  be  20  times  more.  A  two-feet  vein  sometimes  requires  heavy  tim- 
bering, but  may  be  worked  nearly  as  cheap  as  a  three-feet  one,  for  the  worthless 
Tock  that  must  be  broken  can  be  used  to  secure  the  mine  instead  of  timber.  This 
is  done  in  larger  veins,  as  all  contain  banen  portions  which  are  used  to  support 
the  mine,  and  nothing  requires  more  skill  in  mining  than  to  leave  the  barren  por- 
tion, and  excavate  that  which  will  pay.  The  shafts  and  drifts  in  a  small  vein  must 
be  the  same  as  in  a  large  one,  and  the  pumps  and  hoisting  machine  nearly  or  quite 
Bs  costly.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  larger  the  vein,  other  things  bein£^  equal, 
the  less  the  cost  per  ton  for  extracting  the  ore.  For  instance,  Quail  Hill,  No.  1 
mine,  in  Calaveras  county,  California.  Here  the  workmen  offered,  after  the  mine 
was  opened,  to  deliver  the  ore  at  the  mouth  of  the  vein  for  50  cents  per  ton. 
This  vein  is  from  70  to  80  feet  thick,  and  well  opened.  The  thickness  of  a  vein 
cannot  be  known  until  it  has  been  opened  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  traced 
on  the  sur&ce  for  the  length  of  the  claim,  or  as  far  as  it  can  be  followed. 
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Tracing  on  tlie  surface  is  more  cheaply  done  than  sinking,  and  more  likely  to 
intersect  any  '' chimneys"  of  ore  thiat  may  exist  in  the  veins.     Extent  at  the 
surface  is  commonly  in  ratio  of  depth!    Where  veins  come  to  an  end  they  usually 
split  into  a  number  of  small  seams,  which  disappear  as  they  are  followed,  bat 
when  only  one  seam  is  found  the  vein  geneitdly  continues.     It  is  Important  to 
know  Jthe  character  of  the  vein,  whether  it  is  regular  or  irregular  in  size  and 
richness,  whether  it  is  full  of  "horns"  or  afflicted  with  "faults."    Generally  tht 
greater  portion  of  the  ore  is  found  in  what  are  called  '' chimneys"  or  "chutes," 
as  in  the  Comstock,  which  is  rich  for  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  length,  and  then 
for  as  great  or  greater  distance  is  barren.     Chimneys  seldom  descend  at  right 
angles  to  the  strike  of  the  vein,  but  dip  lengthwise  in  it,  and  sometimes  leave 
one  claim  and  extend  into  another.     In  estimating  the  amount  of  vein  stuff  in  a 
vein,  it  is  safe  to  allow  14  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  as  it  is  found  in  the  vein;  this 
is  more  than  the  formula  in  the  books  allows,  but  it  works  well  in  practice.    Thus, 
if  a  vein  is  traced  for  1,000  feet,  and  shows  an  average  thiokness  of  one  foot, 
1,000  feet  deep  will  give  70,000  tons  of  vein  stuff.     Few  veins  of  this  size  pay 
to  follow  so  deep,  and  one-half  of  this  amount  of  vein-stuff  or  35,000  tons  is  aU 
that  can  be  relied  on.     These  calculations  in  veins  that  are  opened  are  of  groat 
value  in  estimating  the  available  ore  on  hand,  but  in  unopened  mines  they  only 
give  a  vague  idea  of  what  might  be  in  them  under  the  most  favorable  cironm* 
stances.     In  former  times,  2,000  feet  was  about  the  working  depth  of  the  best 
mines;  but  in  the  future,  owing  to  improved  methods  of  working,  the  same  class 
of  mines  wiH  be  worked  to  a  greater  depth.     Some  veins  get  thicker  as  they 
are  followed  down ;  others  ^et  thinner  and  iinally  disappear.    Generally  they 
are  more  liable  to  decrease  than  to  increase  in  value.     The  improvements  of  the 
present  time  in  mining  machinery  render  the  working  of  a  mine  much  more  rapid 
than  formerly,  and  as  much  ore  can  be  taken  from  a  mine  in  20  years  as  in  300 
when  the  ore  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  up  rude  ladders  out  of  tbe  mine. 
By  this  rapid  method  mines  can  be  worked  at  much  less  cost  than  when  the 
work  is  done  very  slowly;  thus  a  mine  that  contains  400,000  tons  of  ore,  at  100 
tons  per  day,  will  be  exhausted  in  about  15  years,  but  at  8  or  10  tons  per  day  it 
will  require  150  years,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  the  water  out  and  repairing  the 
timbering  in  the  shafts  and  drifts  would  give  a  good  profit  on  any  moderate  sized 
mining  enterprise.    Neither  could  the  ancient  miners  extract  such  vast  masses  of 
ore  as  are  taken  out  of  the  Gomstock,  without  leaving  a  large  portion  in  the  form 
of  pillars  to  support  the  walls.    Probably  no  mine  was  ever  worked  under  the 
same  difficulties  as  rapidly  and  efficiently  as  the  Gomstock.     The  ?rcat  loss  has 
been  in  the  treatment  of  itie  ores.     If  a  vein  is  in  a  favorable  locality  for  work- 
ing, has  ore  of  sufficient  richness  to  pay  when  worked  in  quantity,  has  the  proper 
thickness,  and  is  traced  on  the  surface  the  requisite  distance,  is  opened  in  depth 
so  as  to  show  a  body  of  ore,  and  has  the  same  strike,  dip,  and  general  appear- 
ance of  other  good  veins  in  that  immediate  vicinity,  and  is  in  range  of  a  good 
mine,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  value. 

Pboduct  op  Idaho. — One  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  collection  of  relia- 
ble statistics  on  subjects  connected  with  the  value  and  yield  of  mines,  is  the 
proneness  of  interested  paiiies  to  furnish  exaggerated  data  for  speculative  par- 
poses.  With  the  most  earnest  desire  to  do  justice  to  individuals  and  companies 
whose  labor  and  capital  are  invested  in  mining  enterprises,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  doing  injustice  to  the  public.  No  government  agent  can  determine 
with  certainty  how  far  the  figures  furnished  by  the  superintendents  and  subordi- 
nate officers  are  to  be  relied  upon ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  verify  statements 
involving  detailed  operations  and  results  which  have  taken  place  beyond  the 
limits  of  personal  knowledge.  Thus,  the  report  of  the  New  York  and  Owybee 
Gompany  for  March,  1867,  shows  a  very  favorable  condition  of  things  at  th« 
Poorman.  A  letter  from  New  York,  dated  in  October  and  published  in  a  iaie 
number  of  the  Oregonian,  says :    "  New  York  and  Owyhee  Companiee'  8todC| 
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which,  soon  altef  the  purchase  from  Bradford  last  spring  of  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests in  the  Poonnan  mine,  was  currentlj  rated  at  80  to  90  cents  on  the  dollar, 
has  for  the  past  three  weeks  been  going  down.  It  was  sold  last  week  at  25 
cents,  and  to-day  we  have  heard  it  offered  at  10  cents.  How  long  can  this  com- 
pany afford  to  pay  $35,000  per  annum  in  salaries  to  a  few  officers  and  employes 
at  this  rate  t  Or  are  some  few  of  the  lar^e  stockholders  and  knowing  ones  trying  a 
freezing-out  process  t  These  are  samples  of  the  general  condition  of  Idaho  mat- 
ters in  this  city.  Ex  uno  disce  ornnesJ'  The  correspondent  of  the  Oregonian 
refers  to  a  similar  state  of  things  in  reference  to  the  Yuba  and  Atlanta  district. 
It  is  quite  possible  there  is  either  prejudice  or  personal  interest  in  this  statement. 
Vaiious. causes  already  referred  to  have  retarded  the  development  of  the  Yuba 
and  Atlanta  mines ;  and  no  greater  credit  should  be  attached  to  the  assertions 
of  an  anon3^mous  letter-writer  than  to  the  reports  of  parties  known  to  be  inter- 
ested. The  richness  of  the  Poonnan  mine  has  been  well  established ;  whether 
it  has  been  or  now  is  remunerative  or  judiciously  managed,  the  stockholders  must 
determine  for  themselves.  These  conflicting  statements  are  referred  to  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  difficult  it  is  to  avoid  error.  Probably  the  best  crite- 
rion of  the  yield  of  the  Idaho  mines  in  the  aggregate  is  to  be  found  in  the  state- 
ments fumiahed  by  the  agent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  at  Portland,  and  the  office 
at  San  Francisco.  From  this  source  it  appears  that  the  shipments  to  San  Fran- 
cisco of  gold  and  silver  bullion  received  from  Idaho,  and  inclusive  of  the  receipts 
from  the  John  Day,  Powder  river,  and  Washington  Territory  placers  bordering 
on  the  Columbia,  were  as  follows  during  the  past  four  years,  viz : 


1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

Shipments  .....%.... .1 

$6,223,000 
1,  $44. 600 

$5,814,000 
1,162,800 

$5,443,000 
1,086  600 

$4,843,036 
068,406 

Add  10  per  cent,  the  amomit  estimated  to  be  shipped  bj 
other  parties,  and  10  per  cent,  the  probable  amonnt 
eaniedby  private  hands 

Dednct  for  Oregon  and  Washington,  one-flfth 

7,467,000 
1,493,5U0 

6,976,800 
1,995,360 

6,529,600 
1,305,920 

5,810.442 
1,162,088 

Add  for  amounts  probably  taken  ont  of  Idaho  by  exprMS 
thronffh  Nevada  and  by  private  hands ................ 

5,974,080 
500,000 

9^581,440 
1,000,000 

6,223,680 
2,800,000 

4,648,3M 
1,352,000 

Total.. 

6,474,080 

6^581,440 

8,083, 680 

6,000,354 

It  is  not  pretended  that  these  statements  and  estimates  are  entirely  reliable, 
bat  they  are  certainly  worthy  of  greater  credence  than  unsupported  individual 
aesertions.  The  allowances  made  for  shipments  by  way  of  the  Hill  Beachy 
route  through  Nevada  are  deemed  amply  sufficient,  taking  into  view  that  very 
little  treasure  was  shipped  out  of  Idaho,  except  by  the  way  of  Portland,  nntil 
the  past  year,  owing  to  Indian  depredations.  Many  believe  that  the  miners  carry 
oat  of  the  Territory  more  of  the  precious  metals  than  is  taken  by  the  express 
ootnpanies.  If  this  be  the  case  what  becomes  of  the  treasure  t  The  same  belief 
is  entertained  in  reference  to  the  product  of  Montana.  Where  does  the  alleged 
940,000,000  produced  by  Idaho  and  Montana  go  to  t  The  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  shows  that  the  total  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  of  domestic  produc- 
tion from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  were  as  fol- 
lows: gold,  $30,805,748  54 ;  silver,  $1,056,680  39 ;  total,  $31,862,429  93.  The 
amount  of  bullion  exported  from  San  Francisco  to  foreign  ports  during  the  year 
ending  December  31, 1867,  was  $18,320,818  71 ;  to  New  York,  $23,355,903  45; 
foreign  *and  domestic,  $41,676,722  16 ;  add  estimated  home  shipments  by  United 
States  assistant  treasurer,  $6,000,000 ;  total,  $47,676,722  16.  The  total  amount 
of  bullion  upon  which  the  internal  revenue  tax  was  collected,  as  stated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  during  the  calendar  year  ending  December 
31,  1867,  was  $58,175,047. 
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If  we  allow  the  prodact  of  Idaho  and  Montana  to  be,  a^  olaimed  by  manj, 
$20,000,000  each,  what  becomes  of  the  $25,000,000  of  gold  produced  by  Cali- 
fornia and  the  $20,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  produced  by  Nevada,  for  nearly 
all  ctf  which  we  have  the  direct  returns  of  the  express  companies  t 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  product  of  Idaho  for  1867  is  but  little 
if  at  all  over  the  amount  stated  in  the  table  above  given ;  but  to  guard  against 
injustice  a  small  percentage  is  added,  making  the  total  product  $6,500,000.  Th^ 
yield  of  Montana  for  1867  is  estimated  to  be  $12,000,000,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  this  is  not  below  the  actual  amount  produced.  If  we  once  open  the 
way  to  conjecture  by  accepting  the  statement  that  the  miners  cany  away  more 
treasure  in  their  pockets  than  the  express  companies  cany  in  their  boxes,  by 
what  means  are  we  to  arrive  at  the  amount,  or  at  what  point  is  the  limit  to  be 
fixed  t  In  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  danger  of  robbery  is  too  great  to  justify  the  practice  among  miners,  as  a 
general  rule,  of  incurring  such  extraordinary  risks  to  evade  the  payment  of  ordi- 
naiy  express  charges  which  secure  their  earnings  torn  the  chances  of  loss.  Small 
amounts  doubtless  are  carried  out  in  the  pockets  of  individual  miners }  but  none 
of  the  leading  companies  working  on  any  considerable  scale  are  apt  to  incur  such 
risks.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  amount  supposed  to  swell  the  aggre- 
gate production  in  this  way  is  greatly  exaggerated.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  express  agents  to  magnify  the  dangers  of  robbery,  and  encourage 
the  belief  that  prudenti^  considerations  are  in  ueir  favor,  and  all  legitimate 
business  is  carried  through  their  hands.  Between  the  efibrts  of  the  company  to 
monopolize  the  carrying  business,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  miners  to  incur 
expense  when  it  can  be  avoided,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  conclu- 
sion. The  estimates,  therefore,  may  be  far  from  the  truth,  but  we  must  rely 
upon  the  only  available  data  in  .preference  to  mere  conjecture.  When  it  comes 
to  a  test  of  the  proportion  derived  £rom  each  mine,  Uie  statistician  is  utterly 
without  data,  except  such  as  he  can  obtain  from  the  officers  of  the  company. 
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WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

SEOTIOir   I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR. 

Until  tlie  recent  valuable  and  important  acqniation  of  Russian  America,  Wash- 
ington Territory  was  the  €x'tTeme  northwestern  division  of  the  United  States. 
The  Columbia  river,  to  its  intersection  by  the  46th  parallel  north,  and  that  paral- 
lel continued  eastward  to  its  intersection  of  the  Snake  river,  mark  the  southern 
boundary  and  separate  it  from  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  Snake  river  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Clearwater,  (Kooskooskie,)  and  a  line  due  north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  latter  river  to  the  49th  parallel,  bound  it  on  the  east  and  sepa- 
rate it  from  Idaho.  The  north  and  northwest  boundaries  are  defined  by  the 
Treaty  of  Limits  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  (June  15, 1846,) 
and  are  i^  westward  along  the  said  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle 
of  the  channel  *  which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver  Island,  and  thence 
southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said  channel  and  of  Fuca's  straits  to  the 
Pacific  ocean."  On  its  west  is  the  Pacific.  Its  area  closely  approximates  to 
70,000  square  miles. 

The  special  natural  features  of  the  Territory,  common  to  it  as  a  whole,  are  the 
Cascade  range  of  mountiuns,  and  the  great  river  of  the  West,  the  Columbia, 
which,  first  traversing  its  whole  breadth  and  setting  off  nearly  a  third  of  its  area, 
forms  a  southern  boundary  and  drains  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  Territory. 

The  Cascade  Mountains. — ^The  continuous  range  of  mountains  known  as 
the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California,  bears  the  name  of  Cascade  range  through 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia.  The  name  originates  from  the 
numerous  beautiM  cascades  which  pour  frt)m  every  crevice,  at  every  height,  and 
sometimes  even  from  the  top  of  the  steep  bluff  sides  of  the  gorge  in  these  moun- 
tains through  which  the  mighty  Columbia  forces  its  way  to  pour  its  volume  of 
water  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  With  the  exception  of  the  lofty  snow-peaks, 
Banier,  St.  Helen's,  Baker,  and  Adams,  but  few  points  in  this  Territory  attain 
an  elevation  above  the  snow-line,  about  5,000  feet.  Estimates  have  been  made 
of  the  altitude  of  several  of  these  peaks,  but  they  have  either  diminished  in 
height  or  else  were  over  measured.  The  humiliation  of  the  lofty  Mount  Hood 
by  barometric  measurement  to  two-thirds  of  its  former  accredited  proud  altitude, 
discourages  the  assertion  of  claim  for  the  majestic  Banier,  and  estimated  alti- 
tudes are  omitted. 

The  range  as  it  passes  through  this  Territory  bears  slightly  northwest  and 
southeast  Several  rivers  passing  through  or  taking  their  rise  in  these  moun- 
tains afford  eligible  passes  for  the  construction  of  roads.  Among  these  may  be 
named  the  Sk^it  River  pass,  Cady's  pass,  or  that  following  the  Skywamish,  the 
northern  confluent  of  the  Snohomish  river ;  the  Snoquahnie  pass,  or*  that  follow- 
ing the  river  of  that  name;  Cedar  River,  or  Yakima  pass,  long  improperly  called 
Snoqualmie  pass ;  the  Nachess  pass,  the  Nisqually,  and  the  Cowlitz  passes.  The 
exploration  of  several  of  these  passes  is  now  in  progress,  (fall,  1867,)  under  the 

*  Two  channels,  the  Caoal  de  Huro  and  Rosario  straits,  between  which  are  the  islancU  of 
San  Juan  and  the  Archipelago  de  Haro,  separate  the  continent  from  Yanconver  island.  The 
former  is  the  boldest  ana  most  direct,  and  secures  what  the  treaty  evidenilj  intended :  instead 
of  mnning  the  49th  parallel  west  to  the  ocean,  which  would  have  ^iven  the  south  end  of 
VanconVer  island  to  the  United  States,  the  latter  Yielded  the  whole  island  to  Great  Britain, 
with  the  free  naviffation  of  the  straits  and  channel.  The  soyereignty  of  San  Juan  and  the 
islands  of  the  Arcnipelago  are  in  dispute ;  Uie  boundary  and  area  of  Washington  Territory 
are  in  doubt.  San  Juan  island  is  garrisoned  by  troops  of  both  nations,  their  police  jurisdic- 
tion extending  midway  between  the  two  camps.  The  laws  of  the  Territory  for  the  time  being 
are  suspended  in  the  islands  west  of  Kosario  straits. 
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auspices  of  the  Northern  Pacific  RaiLroad  Company.  The  work  has  been 
intrasted  to  the  efficient  management  of  General  James  Tilton,  civil  engineer^ 
formerly  surveyor  general  of  the  Territory,  and  a  report  of  the  results  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  at  its  coming  session,  (winter,  1867-8.)  As  accurate  instru- 
mental measurement  is  the  only  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  eligibility  of 
these  passes  as  lines  of  communication,  it  is  useless  to  anticipate  authentic  reports 
by  approximate  estimates.     It  is  proper,  however,  to  add  tliat  in  1854  a  con- 

fressional  appropriation  of  820,000  was  expended  on  a  road  from  Wallula  to 
ort  Steilacoom  via  the  Nachess  pass,  and  that  quite  an  emigration  came  over  it 
that  fall,  with  wagons.  The  Indian  war  commencing  the  fall  of  the  subsequent 
year,  the  road  was  but  Itttle  used.  Much  fallen  timber  is  now  an  obstruction  to 
its  travel;  and  the  freshets  of  some  of  the  mountain  streams  have  seriously  dam- 
aged the  mver  crossings  and  the  portions  of  road  on  the  banks  of  such  rivers. 
Quite  an  appropriation  would  be  required  to  make  this  a  feasible  road.  The  alti- 
tude of  the  Snoqualmie  pass  is  3,130  feet.  The  ascent  upon  the  western  slope 
is  gradual  to  within  three  miles  of  the  summit,  when  the  rise  is  sudden  and  abrupt, 
it  being  nearly  900  feet  in  the  last  three  miles.    It  is  pronounced  an  admirable 

?a8S  for  a  wagon  road,  but  for  railroad  purposes  tunnelling  would  be  necessary. 
\e  citizens  of  King  county,  with  commendable  enterprise,  have  opened  a  wagon 
road  from  Seattle  to  the  Yakima  valley.  A  small  appropriation  by  Congress, 
judiciously  expended,  would  make  this  road  a  great  and  practicable  thoroughfare 
connecting  Pnget  sound  with  the  upper  Columbia  basin,  Idaho  and  Montana 
Territories.  Parties  who  have  explored  Cady's  pasd  and  the  Cowlitz  pass*  pro- 
nounce them  entirely  free  from  any  great  difficulty,  and  requiring  but  little 
expense  and  labor,  comparatively,  to  secure  good  mountain  roads.  In  all  of  these 
passes  the  approaches  are  repoited  as  of  gradual  ascent,  and  the  altitudes  of  the 
summits  much  lower  than  the  surrounding  hills. 

The  Columbia  river,  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  south  boundary 
of  the  Territory,  and  then  traverses  its  whole  breadth  from  south  to  north,  forms 
a  main  artery  for  travel  and  transportation  from  the  coast  to  the  great  interior, 
and  in  the  present  undeveloped  state  of  roads  t^  the  Cascade  mountains,  affords 
the  channel  of  communication  between  the  inhabitants  separated  by  that  moun- 
tain chain.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  latitude  50®  SO'  north,  flows 
northerly  as  high  as  52®  10^,  receiving  Canoe  river,  which  has  its  sonrce  just 
under  the  53d  degree.  The  Columbia  then  deflects  sharply  to  the  southward, 
expanding  in  51°  north  into  a  chain  of  small  lakes,  receiving  thp  waters  of  the 
Kootenai  in  49®  30'.  Just  under  the  49th  parallel  the  Pen  d'Oreille,  the  great 
north  fork,  (Clarke's,)  pours  its  waters  into  it ;  then  flowing  southward,  the  Spokane 
river  empties  into  it,  and  it  turns  almost  due  west,  the  Okinakane  flowing  into  it 
from  the  north.  Still  bending  slightly  south  of  west,  several  tributaries  from 
the  Cascade  mountains,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Methow,  Chelan,  Enteaihwa, 
and  Wenachee,  contribute  their  waters,  when  it  turns  southeastwardly,  receives 
the  Yakima,  and  then  joins  vnth  its  great  southern  (Lewis)  fork,  now  called 
Snake  river.  Flowing  then  almost  due  south  a  short  aistance  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Walla-Walla  river,  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  west,  and  with  a  generally  west- 
erly com'so  flows  into  Paciflc  ocean,  its  volume  still  increasing  from  several  rivers 
from  the  south,  and  some  on  the  Washington  side.  The  southernmost  tributary 
of  its  most  important  confluent,  the  Snake  river,  has  its  rise  as  low  as  latitude 

^  Since  the  preparation  of  the  above,  the  party  engaged  in  the  exploration  of  the  Cowlits, 
or  Nisquallj  pass,  have  returned.  This  pass  lies  between  and  connects  the  beadwat«ra  of 
the  Nisquallj  and  Nachess  rivers,  which  flow  in  opposite  directions  from  the  immediate 
south  base  ot  Mount  Ranier.  The  altitude  of  the  summit  will  slightly  exceed  3,000  feet. 
By  a  line  of  levels  run  by  said  party  this  pass  can  be  surmounted  by  a  grade  of  65  feet  per 
mile,  ascending  from  the  west,  and  a  descending  grade  of  45  feet  on  the  eastern  slope.  Ifrom 
the  character  of  the  country,  the  western  ascent  can  be  so  distributed  that  in  56  miles  of  road 
a  grade  not  to  exceed  50  feet  per  mile  can  be  secured.  The  direct  ^ne  to  the  summit,  after 
leaving  the  headwaters  of  the  Cowli.tz  river,  is  but  16  or  IB  miles. 
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41®  north.  The  easternmost  sources  of  the  two  main  forks  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  as  far  east  as  longitude  111°  west  of  Green- 
wich. Its  mouth  .is  in  124**  west  longitude.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  vast 
river  and  its  tributaries  water  and  permeate  a  region  embracing  12  degrees  of 
latitude  by  13  degrees  of  longitude.  Its  great  importance  must  be  conceded, 
when  the  statement  is  made  that  a  land  portage  of  only  450  miles  is  required  to 
connect  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers. 

Navigability  of  the  Columbia. — ^From  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  lower 
Cascades,  160  miles,  no  obstructions  occur  to  navigation.  Sea  steamers  of  heavy 
draught  constantly  go  to  Vancouver,  115  miles  from  the  mouth.  By  a  portage  at 
the  Cascades  (the  railroad  is  six  miles  in  length)  navigation  is  open  to  the  Dalles, 
(205  miles  from  ocean.)  Several  miles  of  t)ortage  are  here  required  to  avoid 
rapids  and  falls,*  when  good  navigation  is  again  secured  to  Priest's  rapids,  (385 
miles  from  ocean.)  Three  miles  of  portage  avoids  the  difficulties  at  Priest's 
rapids,  when  a  stretch  of  good  navigable  water  is  secured  to  Buckland's  rapids, 
(451  miles  from  ocean.)  At  the  mouth  of  Methow  another  interruption  occurs, 
after  which  the  navigation  is  practicable  to  Kettle  falls,  a  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  725  miles.  At  high  stages  of  water,  say  between  May  10  and  July 
15,  steamboats  can  ascend  from  the  portage  above  the  Dalles  to  Kettle  falls. 
The  big  bend  in  the  Columbia,  however,  extends  the  distance  so  greatly,  that 
White  Blufis,  or  a  point  even  east  of  that,  must  be  practically  regarded  as  the 
head  of  navigation.  A  road  from  such  point  nearly  due  north  would  again  strike 
the  river  near  the  49th  parallel,  and  the  river  again  could  be  navigated  for  a 
distance  of  over  150  miles,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  richest  mining  regions  of 
British  Columbia.  Again,  connecting  by  road  the  month  of  the  Walla- Walla 
river  with  the  mouth  of  the  Powder  nver,  (a  tributary  of  the  Snake,)  a  reach  of 
over  100  miles  in  Snake  river  is  navigable  for  steamers. 

Natural  Divisions  of  Washington  Territory. — The  Cascade  moun- 
tains, varying  but  little  from  a  north  and  south  course,  traverse  the  Tenitory  at 
an  average  distance  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  little  over  two  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, separating  the  Puget  Sound  basin  and  the  region  watered  by  the  lower 
Columbia  and  its  northern  tributaries  from  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  ii  ver.  The 
portion  east  of  the  Cascades  is  not  very  unequally  divided  by  the  Columbia  river. 
Three  natural  divisions  are  thus  constituted.  Western  Washington  finds  its 
synonym  in  the  Puget  sound  country.  Central  Washington  has  attained  the 
name  of  the  Yakima  Valley.  Eastern  Washington  is  vaiiously  termed  the  Upper 
Country,  sometimes  the  Walla- Walla  Valley,  and  Spokane  Plains  j  frequently 
"Colvillo"  is  made  to  embrace  a  large  section  of  country .t 

Western  Washington  includes  the  Puget  Sound  basin,  the  valley  of  the 
Chehalis,  the  basin  of  Shoalwater  bay,  and  the  country  drained  by  the  lower 
Columbia  and  its  northeni  tributaries,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Cowlitz. 
Ridges,,  spurs  of  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges  of  mountains,  cleaiiy  demarcate 
these  several  sub-divisions,  and  a  diversity  of  soil,  products,  and  geological  con- 
formation ascribe  distinctive  features  to  each. 

And  iurst  of  the  great  inland  sea,  Puget  sound,  which,  though  properly  the 
smallest  sub-division  of  these  waters,  has  become  the  general  cognomen  of  that 
vast  ramification  of  waters  to  which  have  been  given,  by  illustrious  navigators, 
the  names  of  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty  inlet,  Hood's  canal,  and  Puget 
sound,  together  with  the  almost  innumerable  bays,  harbors,  and  inlets,  each 
enjoying  a  separate  name,  and  many  of  which  would  afford  commodious  and 
adequate  harbor  for  the  combined  navies  of  the  world.    Admiral  Charles  Wilkes, 

*Tbe  Oregon  l^team  Navigation  CompaDy  have  in  succesBful  operation  a  railroad  from 
Dalles  to  Celilo,  15  miles  in  fougth,  ayoloiDg  the  rapids  and  fallsi  though  a  much  less  portage, 
i£  broken,  was  requisite. 

t  See  Navigable  Bivera  of  Oregon. 
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(then  lieateDant  United  States  navy;)  in  1841,  in  the  valuable  narrative  of  tbe 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  of  which  he  was  oommander,  after  a  minute 
description  of  these  waters,  thus  sums  up: 

NothiDg  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these  waters  and  their  safety.  Not  a  shoal  exists  within 
the  Straits  of  Joan  de  Fnca,  Admiraltr  inlet,  or  Hood*s  canal,  thai  can  in  any  way  intermpi 
their  navigation  by  a  74-gnn  ship.  1  venture  noUiing  in  saying  there  is  no  conntry  in  the 
world  that  possesses  waters  equal  to  these.  Thev  cover  an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles. 
The  shores  of  all  these  inlets  and  bays  are  remarkably  bold ;  so  much  so  that  in  many  places 
a  ship's  side  would  strike  the  shore  before  the  keel  would  toudi  the  ground.  The  oountrj 
by  wnich  these  waters  are  surrounded  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and  offers  every  advantage 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  vast  commercial  and  military  marine,  with  convenience  for  docks, 
and  a  great  many  sites  for  towns  and  cities ;  at  all  times  well  supplied  with  water,  and 
capable  of  being  provided  with  everything  by  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  well  adapted 
for  agriculture. 

The  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  are  95  miles  in  length,  and  have  an  average  width  of  11 
miles.    At  the  entrance  (eight  miles  in  width)  no  danger  exists,  and  it  may  m  safely  navi- 

gated  thronghout.  No  part  of  the  world  affords  finer  inland  sounds,  or  a  greater  number  of 
arbors,  than  are  found  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fnca,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
class  of  vessels,  and  without  a  dan^r  in  them  which  is  not  visible.  From  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tides  (18  feet)  every  facility  is  offered  for  the  erection  of  works  for  a  great  maritime 
nation.    The  countiy  also  affords  as  many  sites  for  water-power  as  any  other. 

To  furnish  a  better  idea  of  these  waters,  and  their  extent,  we  append  atabalar 
statement  of  the  shore  line,  prepared  by  James  S.  Lawson,  esq.,  the  efficient 
assistant  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  now  employed  in  making  a  survey 
thereof: 

Share-Hue  iff  ike  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty  inlet,  Pugtt  sounds  Bood^s 

camalf  ^c,  4^.,  Washingtem  Territory, 


I.  STRAITS  OF  JUAN  DE  FOCA. 

From  Cape  Flattery  to  Ft.  Partridge, 
Ft.  Wilson 


Mn«. 
161 


n.  R08ARIO    STRAFTS,     CAKAL   DE   HARO, 
GUU'  OP  OEOROIA,  ETC. 

East  side  of  Whidby's  island 79. 0 

West  side  of  Whidby*s  island,  Ft.  Par- 
tridge to  Deception  Pass 14.0 

McDonongh's  island 41.0 

Main  shore,  Pt  Gardner  to  49th  parallel  128. 5 

l^ldalgo  island 56.0 

Allan^s  and  Barrow*s  islands 7. 5 

Gueme*s  island 16.5 

Cypress,  (Sinclair,  VendoTia  A  Jack's 

islands 26.0 

Lnmmi  and  Eliza  islands 25. 0 

Lopezisland 34.5 

Decatui' island: 11.0 

James'  island 4.5 

Blakely  island 9.5 

Frost  island 1.5 

San  ^nan  island 40.0 

Bbaw'sidand : 13.0 

Obstruction  island 2.7 

Orcas  island 57.0 

Jooes' island 3.8 

Henry  island 5.8 

Bpeeden  island 5.7 

John's  island.'. 4.0 

Stuart's  island 6.0 

Waldron  island 8.5 

Various  small  islands 26.0 


m.  ADMIRALTY  im^ET. 

(Commencing  at  line  Ft  Partridge,  Ft.  Wil* 
son  to  Puget  sound.) 


Ft.  Defiance  to  Possession  sound....  67.5 

Possession  sound  to  Ft  Partridge ....  34. 5 

Blakeisland 4  0 

Q\ff  Harbor  to  Foulweather  Bluff 102. 0 

Bawbridge  island 31.0 

Port  Ludlow  to  Ft  Wilson 48.0 

Vashon island 47.0 


334.0 


627.0 


IV.  PDOET  SOUND. 

(Commencing  at  line  joining  Ft.  Defiance  i 
Gig  Harbor — embracing  all  aouth.) 
Main  shore,  east  side,  Ft.  Defiance  to 

Olympia 49.0 

Main  shore,  west  side,  Gig  Harbor  to 

Olympia Ifiao 

Day's  island 1.3 

Hope  island 1.3 

— — las 

Henon  island 3.0 

Stretch 4.0 

Anderson ••.••...  15.5 

McNeil ia4 

Kitson 3.0 

FoxUland 11.5 

AUshouse  isUnd 2L& 

280.0 


V.  HOOD'S  CANAL IM.0 
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RECAPITULATION. 

I.  Stmitoof  JnmdeFaca 161.0 

II.  Rosario  straits,  Canal  de  Haro,  Golf  of  Qeorffia,  &c G27.0 

m.  Admiralty  inlet 334.0 

IV.  Pni^tsoimd 280.0 

V.  Hood*8canaK ., 192.0 

Total  shofre  line 1,594.0 


Bays  and  Harbobs. — ^Neah  bay  is  just  inside  of  Gape  Flatteiy,  a  harbor 
affording  partial  shelter  for  vessels.  The  anchorage  is  good,  bat  there  is  no  pro- 
tection from  northwest  winds.  It  is  a  mere  indentation  of  the  coast,  and  was 
called  by  the  early  fur  traders  Poverty  Gove.  It  is  now  universally  called  by 
its  original  Indian  name.  About  25  miles  east  of  Gape  Flattery  is  Gallam  bay^ 
where  a  Galifomia  company  is  now  engaged  in  taking  out  coal.  Port  Angeles, 
fiarther  east;  was  the  site  for  a  while  of  the  custom-house  of  this  district ;  an  admi- 
rable harbor  after  a  vessel  got  into  it,  and  difficult  to  leave  without  wind;  tide, 
and  other  favorable  circumstances.  It  lies  immediately  opposite  to  Victoria;  and 
not  very  distant  from  the  entrance  of  the  strait — ^two  circumstances  supposed  to 
control  the  location  of  cnstom-houseS;  regardless  entirely  of  the  interests  of  ship- 
ping. A  small  town  grew  up  therC;  but  it  has  not  improved  much  since  the  cus- 
tom-house was  retransfeiTcd  to  its  former  location  at  Port  Townsend. 

Port  Discovery,  Port  Townsend,  Port  Ludlow,  Port  Madison,  Port  Gamble, 
Port  Blakely,  Dwamish  or  Elliott's  bay,  Bellingham  bay,  and  many  others, 
each  worthy  of  distinct  notice,  having  become  the  sites  of  flourishing  towns,  exten« 
ave  milling  or  mining  operations,  and  as  such,  so  many  centres  of  population; 
must  be  referred  to  hereafter  in  the  recital  of  the  material  resources  of  the  Ter- 
ritory; and  the  chronicle  of  the  progress  of  settlement — ^a  progress  enhanced  in 
many  instances  by  natural  advantages. 

The  Straits  of  Juan  do  Fnca  terminate  at  Point  Wilson  and  Point  Partridge. 
Admiralty  inlet  lies  between  the  strait  and  Puget  sound;  and  is  separated  from 
the  latter  by  the  narrows,  a  mile  in  width  and  about  four  and  a  half  miles  long, 
on  both  sides  of  which  are  high  perpendicular  bluffs,  the  northeast  terminus  of 
which  is  called  Point  Defiance,  which  has  been  reserved  for  fortifications.  In 
the  narrows  the  tide  runs  with  great  velocity,  and  a  reference  to  the  map  exhib- 
iting this  narrow  channel  or  doules  through  which  this  vast  body  of  water  flows 
and  reflows  twice  every  24  hours,  will  readily  account  for  that  fact. 

BrvERS  Emptting  into  Pugbt  Sound. — Adopting  the  vernacular  of  the 
country,  and  ascribing  the  name  Puget  sound  to  this  Mediterranean  of  the  north 
Pacific,  we  will  commence  on  the  east  shore,  at  the  northern  boundary,  and  follow 
itnmd. 

The  Lnmmi  river  rises  in  the  Gascade  range,  northeast  of  Mount  Baker,  and 
flowing  in  a  southwest  direction  receives  the  Nook-sack  from  the  southeast;  and 
empties  into  Bellingham  bay.  It  is  a  large,  deep  and  rapid  river.  Much  excel- 
lent agricultural  and  grazing  lands  border  both  of  these  streams,  and  settlements 
to  a  very  limited  extent  have  been  commenced.  On  these  streams  the  color  can 
be  obtained  anywhere,  but  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Nook-sack  coarse  gold  has 
been  found,  some  specimens  being  nearly  as  large  as  a  pea.  The  dense  under- 
growth in  the  river  bottoms,  but  more  probably  tne  disgust  following  the  Frazer 
river  excitement;  has  created  that  apathy  among  the  dtizens  of  Whatcom  which 
has  heretofore  prevented  a  thorough  prospect  fr'om  being  made. 

The  small  river  or  creek;  Whatcom,  gives  name  to  the  town  through  which  it 
passes.  It  affords  excellent  water  power,  and  at  its  month  is  located  the  saw-mill 
of  Mr.  Heniy  Boeder;  now  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly  from  that  county. 

Next  south  is  £he  Swinamish,  rising  in  the  Gascades  and  emptying  into  Belling- 
hajn  bay.  The  Swinamish  is  more  properly  a  pass  connecting  two  parts  of  the 
channel.    Next  south  is  the  Skagit  river,  rising  in  the  Gascade  range,  north  of 
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the  49tb  parallel,  and  emptying  into  Port  Susan  by  eeveral  mouths.  For  some 
six  miles  its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  large  dnfts  of  logs,  the  collection  of 
years,  above  which  it  can  be  navigated  some  50  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Skagit 
has  already  become  noted  for  its  extensive  and  rich  agricultural  lands.  A  few 
settlers  have  already  taken  claims.  The  timber  consists  of  cedar,  spruce,  fir, 
&c.,  upon  the  uplands,  and  alder,  maple,  and  Cottonwood  in  the  bottoms.  With 
little  expense  the  drifts  at  its  mouth  could  be  removed,  and  a  fine  valley  extend- 
ing some  60  miles  into  the  interior,  affording  excellent  farms  for  many,  would 
be  opened  to  settlement. 

The  Stit-a-quamish  also  empties  into  Port  Susan.  The  timber  which  skirts 
its  banks  is  very  valuable..  Traces  indicate  the  presence  of  extensive  coal  beds 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  No  attempt,  nowever,  has  vet  been  made 
to  develop  them.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is  obstructed  with  timber  drifts, 
which  removed,  navigation  for  scows,  rafts,  or  boats  of  light  draught  could  be 
secured  for  25  miles.  One  or  two  inconsiderable  streams  now  southeast  into  the 
sound,  when  we  come  to  the  Snohomish,  which  empties  abreast  the  south  end 
of  Whidbv's  island.  About  18  miles  from  its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  confluent 
streams,  tne  north  being  called  the  Sky-wamish,  and  the  south  fork  the  Sno- 
qualmie.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Snohomish  are  extensive  cranberry  marshes. 
Liike  most  of  the  rivers  empt3nng  into  the  sound,  tide  fiats  stretch  for  considerable 
distance  across  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  permeated  by  numerous  channels.  At 
high  water  there  is  no  difficulty  of  entrance,  but  when  the  tide  is  out  the  channel 
must  be  strictly  followed.  After  entering  the  river  the  banks  become  higher. 
During  the  annual  freshet  its  highe^  banks  are  subject  to  overflow.  The  aver- 
age width  of  this  stream  is  about  90  yards,  with  tolerable  deep  water.  On  this 
river  and  both  of  its  confluents  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  first-rate  agricultural 
land.     An  intelligent  visitor  writes : 

There  are  in  some  places  large  tracts  of  land,  with  scarcely  a  stick  of  timber  standing, 
possessing  a  soil  as  rich  as  any  farmer  coald  desire,  while  the  rich  bottom  lands,  covered 
with  a  light  growth  of  vine  maple  and  alder,  appear  to  say,  **come  and  till  me,  and  yoa 
shall  be  well  rewarded."  In  fact,  I  have  no  hesrtation  in  saying  that  the  country  watered 
bj^  the  Snohomish  and  Snoqnalmie  will  at  no  distant  day  be  thickly  settled  by  those  who 
will  reap  a  rich  reward  for  their  labor. 

The  Snohomish  and  Snoqnalmie  are  navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draught 
at  all  stages  of  water  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  falls  on  the  latter  river.  The 
falls  of  Snoqualmie  are  about  35  miles  from  the  confluence  of  that  river  with 
the  Snohomish.  At  the  lowest  stage  of  water  the  width  of  the  falls  will  hardly 
exceed  10  yards,  but  when  the  river  is  full  it  amplifies  to  about  75  yards.  By 
recent  measurement  of  General  Tilton,  chief  engineer  Pacific  division  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  the  perpendicular  descent  is  270  feet.  Beyond  the  falls  are 
several  rich  prairies  of  considerable  extent.  Following  the  headwaters  of  this 
interesting  river,  we  approach  the  Snoqualmie  pass.  Following  the  north  con- 
fluent of  the  Snohomish,  (the  Skywamish,)  we  find  Cody's  pass,  pronounced  by 
several  explorers  equal  in  all  respects  to  its  neighbor,  the  Snoqualmie  pass. 

The  next  river  of  note  is  the  Dwamish,  entering  the  bay  of  that  name, 
(sometimes  called  Elliott's  bay,)  on  which  the  fionrishin^  town  of  Seattle  is 
located.    The  Dwamish  has  two  principal  confluents,  White  and  Green  rivers, 
both  of  which  have  historic  importance  from  being  the  headquarters  of  the  hos- 
tile bands  of  Indians  in  the  war  of  1855-'56.     Tne  flourishing  settlement  upon 
the  former  was  for  a  time  wiped  out  after  the  horrible  massacre  of  October  28, 
1855,  in  which  11  unoffending  white  settlers,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
surprised  at  early  dawn,  miurdcred,  and  their  bodies  shockingly  mutilated.    The 
savages  carried  off  such  property  as  was  valuable,  and  then  wantonly  burned 
the  remainder,  together  with  the  dwellings.     Some  of  the  bodies  were  burned, 
and  others  were  thrown  into  the  wells. 

Lake  Dwamish,  or  Lake  Washington,  lies  back  of  the  town  of  Seattle.    Its 
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outlet,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  loug,  called  Black  river,  empties  into  the 
Dwamish  river.  Black  river,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  receives  the 
waters  of  Cedar  river,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the.  Cascade  motintains,  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Snoqualmie.  The  Cedar  River  pass,  now 
called  the  Yakima  pass,  was  long  confounded  with  the  Snoqualmie  pass,  (from 
which  it  .is  between  five  and  seven  miles  distant,)  from  the  fact  that  it  was  tror 
versed  by  Snoqualmie  Indians.  Following  the  north  tributaries  of  the  White 
river  to  their  source,  a  short  distance  brings  us  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Na- 
chess,  a  tributary  of  the  Yakima.  The  valleys  of  these  two  sti'eams  are  the 
depression  to  which  the  name  of  Nachess  pass  has  been  given,  over  which  the 
military  road  was  constructed  by  Lieutenant  Richard  Arnold,  United  States 
army,  from  Fort  Walla-Walla  to  Fort  Steilacoora.  An  extensive  and  rich  agri- 
cultural remon  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  all  these  rivers,  and  is  fast  filling  with 
settlers.  Inland  navigation  to  the  extent  of  30  miles  is  afforded  by  the  Dwam- 
ish and  White  rivers,  the  tide  extending  up  the  former  some  14  miles.  On  the 
Black  river  a  vein  of  coal  was  opened  and  worked  by  the  late  Dr.  Bigelow,  and 
a  cargo  shipped  to  San  Francisco  as  early  as  1854. 

The  Puyallup  river  rises  north  of  Mount  Ranier,  runs  northeasterly,  and 
empties  into  Commencement  bay.  It  is  a  fine  stream,  and  by  the  removal  of 
two  or  three  diifts  would  be  rendered  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draught  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Stuck,  which  empties  into  it.  At  its  mouth  (Commencement  bay), 
there  is  an  excellent  harbor,  where  shipping  can  load  with  hay,  produce,  or  lum- 
ber. The  valleys  of  the  Puyallup  and  Stuck  afford  a  lar^e  quantity  of  good 
agricultural  land.  The  soil  in  the  river  bottoms  is  generally  very  good,  much 
of  it  first  rate.  There  is  considerable  prairie  in  the  vicinity,  but  mostly  occupied 
by  settlers.  The  bottoms  are  thinly  timbered  with  maple,  ash,  balm,  willow, 
&c,,  and  easily  cleared;  These  lands  yield  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  even  com  has  succeeded  well.  Vegetables  attain  an  enormous  size.  The 
h^hlands  are  generally  rolling  and  wml  adapted  to  cultivation.  The  several 
tributaries  of  the  Puyallup  supply  a  considerable  amount  of  excellent  water- 
power.  Although  this  valley  is  covered  by  the  claim  of  the  Puget  Sound  Agri- 
cultural Company,  that  circumstance  has  not  deterred  American  settlers  from 
occupying  and  improving  it. 

The  Nisqually  river  rises  south  of  Mount  Ranier,  and  at  its  mouth  is  the  site 
of  Fort  Nisqu£illy,  a  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  That  company,  under 
the  treaty-recognized  alias  of  Pn^et  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  claim  along 
the  shores  of  Puget  sound  from  Nisqually  river  to  Puyallup  river,  back  to  the 
Cascade  mountains,  amounting  to  261  square  miles,  or  167,040  acres.  The 
prairies  in  the  vicinity  are  called  the  Nisqually  plains,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
valuable  for  pasturage.  The  best  portions  have  been  taken  as  claims  by  Amer- 
ican settlei*s,  who  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  a  corporation  without  a  charter, 
or  a  clmm  to  land  based  upon  neither  occupancy,  purchase,  nor  possession,  except 
in  the  few  spots  dotted  here  and  there  formerly  occupied  by  their  herdsmen  or 
fianners,  where  but  little  improvement  or  cultivation  has  been  attempted.  In 
fact,  but  a  trifling  portion  was  ever  used,  even  as  a  range  for  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  It  is  well  worthy  of  i*emark  that  just  before  the  treaty  of  June  15, 1846, 
Oregon  then  being  joinUy  occupied,  under  the  treaty  of  1827,  by  American  set- 
tlers and  the  numerous  establishments  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  latter  consented  to  co-operate  with  the  former  in  the  support  of  the 
provisional  government  of  Oregon,  provided  the  company  could  be  secured  in 
their  occupancy  of  lands  at  their  several  posts.  To  effect  this,  a  section  called 
the  ''partnership  section"  was  incorporated  into  the  land  law  and  made  a  part 
of  the  compact  or  constitution.  This  compact  was  ratified  by  the  residents  of 
Oregon  (Bntish  and  American)  July  5, 1845.  Under  its  provisions  the  company 
recorded  their  claim  at  Nisqually  as  containing  17  sections,  or  10,880  acres. 
And  yet  under  the  treaty,  ratified  within  a  few  months  of  the  time  at  which  they 
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themselves  designated  the  extent  of  that  tract,  they  now  assert  a  claim  to  having 
oocnpied  167,Q^0  acres. 

Next  is  the  Des  Ohntes  river,  which  empties  into  Budd's  inlet,  the  extreme 
head  of  Paget  sound,  about  two  miles  from  Olympia,  the  capital  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Its  mouth,  named  Tnmwater,  is  not  only  notable  for  its  extensive  and 
valuable  water-power,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  here  Colonel  M.  T.  Simmons, 
the  pioneer  American  settler  north  of  the  Columbia  river,  located  his  claim  in  the 
fall  of  1845. 

Several  small  streams  empty  into  the  west  side  of  the  sound,  but  the  first 
river  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Skokomish,  which  empties  into  the  elbow  of  Hood's 
canal,  28  miles  northwest  of  Olympia.  This  river  is  formed  by  two  confluents 
called  the  North  and  South  forks,  taking  their  rise  in  the  Coast  range  of  moun- 
tains and  coming  together  about  10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  main  river. 
Upon  removing  the  customary  obstruction  of  collected  driftwood,  the  main  stream 
is  navigable  its  entire  len^h.  The  Skokomish  valley  varies  from  one  to  three 
miles  in  width,  with  a  soil  equal  to  the  best  bottom  land  in  the  westem  States. 
The  growth  in  the  bottoms  consists  of  alder  and  vine  maple.  Union  City  has  been 
started  near  the  mouth,  and  several  claims  have  been  taken.  A  great  quantity 
of  very  desirable  land  is  still  vacant.  Information  derived  from  surveying  par- 
ties justifies  the  statement  that  the  land  upon  the  forks  is  similar  to  that  upon 
the  river.  The  average  yield  to  the  acre  in  this  valley  is  as  follows :  Potatoes^ 
600  bushels ;  wheat,  40  bushels ;  peas,  60  bushels ;  timothy  hay,  five  tons ;  oats, 
70  bushels. 

Into  Hood's  canal,  at  difierent  points,  from  5  to  30  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Skokomish,  several  streams  empty,  the  valleys  of  which  are  marked  by  the 
same  general  features  as  that  of  the  Skokomish.  The  good  lands  are  not,  how- 
ever, in  such  extensive  bodies  as  to  invite  large  settlement. 

Along  the  southern  shore  of  the  strait  of  Fuca  several  streams  empty,  which 
take  their  rise  in  the  Coast  ran^e  of  mountains.  The  principal  of  these  are  the 
Dungeness  and  Elwha,  the  valleys  of  both  of  which  are  fine  agricultural  lands. 
The  former  is  fully  settled,  and  several  farms  have  been  taken  upon  the  lattar. 

RivEBS  AND  Bats  on  the  Pacific  Coast. — Passing  down  the  coast  from 
Cape  Flattery,  at  the  distance  of  28  miles  is  the  mouth  of  the  Quillehute  liver. 
It  varies  in  width  from  50  to  200  yards,  and  in  depth  frx>m  8  to  12  feet     Rapids 
occur  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  canoes  ascend  for 
many  miles.    Four  or  five  miles  back  from  the  river  is  the  Cammas  prairie,  Gve 
miles  long  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide.    The  country  is  well  adapted 
to  grazing  and  cultivation,  and  there  is  but  one  sharp  hill  to  interfere  with  open- 
ing a  good  road  from  the  valley  of  this  river  to  the  straits  of  Fuca.    At  the 
mouth  of  this  river  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  steamer  Southerner 
(the  old  Isthmus)  was  wrecked  December  24,  1854.     During  the  present  sum- 
mer D.  F.  Brownfield  and  several  othera,  cutting  out  a  trail  from  the  river  to 
the  straits,  while  following  one  of  the  small  tnbutary  streams  of  the  Qmlle- 
hute,  discovered  a  ledge  of  rock  indicating  the  presence  of  silver.     Specimens 
of  the  rock,  in  an  imperfect  assay  made  by  Dr.  Albert  EggeiB,  of  Olympia^ 
showed  gold  and  iron,  the  former  amounting  to  $9  per  ton.     In  other  spedmenfl^ 
tested  by  Dr.  O'Brien,  of  Port  Townsend,  traces  of  silver  were  apparent    Mr. 
Brownfield,  who  went  through  from  the  straits  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  describes 
the  region  west  of  the  Olympic  range  as  generally  level,  extremely  fertile,  and 
interspersed  with  prairies  containing  from  500  to  2,500  acres.    The  bottom  lands 
of  the  Quillehute  ai*e  not  only  extensive  but  well  adapted  to  agriculture. 

Quenuilt  river,  a  small  stream  which  heads  in  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Coast 
range,  empties  into  the  c»cean  about  four  miles  north  of  Point  Grenville.  In  itt 
vicinity  are  the  Indians  whose  tribal  name  is  ascribed  to  it,  noted  in  the  earh^ 
history  of  this  coast  for  hostility  to  the  whites.  Such  names  as  Destruction 
Island  and  Ponta  de  Martires,  designating  localities  in  this  vidnity,  are  the  tei- 
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ilmonials  of  their  perfidious  cruelty,  the  evidenoe  of  their  original  chanlcter. 
This  river  ffivcs  name  to  a  variety  of  Balmon,  as  yet  not  found  in  any  other 
locality.  They  are  short,  thick,  and  very  fat,  and  are  the  most  delicious  variety 
of  the  numerous  family  of  sdtmonideB  which  abound  in  all  the  waters  of  this 
Territory. 

There  are  ^ev^ral  other  small  streams  rising  in  the  Coast  range,  and  generally 
flowing  southwest^  empty  into  this  portion  of  the  coast.  But  nothing  is  reliably 
known  of  this  section  of  the  country  after  leaving  the  coast. 

Gratis  Harbor  and  the  Vallby  Watered  by  the  Ghehalts  and  its 
Tributaries. — Gray's  harbor,  discovered  by  Captain  Robert  Gray,  of  Boston, 
in  the  ship  Columbia,  May  7,  1792,  and  by  him  named  Buliinch  harbor,  is  a  tri- 
angular-shaped bay  with  base  toward  the  ocean,  and  the  apex  receiving  the  Che- 
halis  river.  Its  south  point  of  entrance  is  called  Chehalis  Point )  Point  Brown, 
the  north  cape,  received  that  name  from  Lieutenant  Whidby,  of  the  Vancouver 
expedition.  A  bank  extends  across  the  entrance,  with  a  passage  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  carrying  from  5  to  11  fathoms  of  water.  Outside  the 
bank  is  another  narrow  bar,  with  some  three  Mhoms  of  water.  From  this  point 
the  depth  increases  toward  the  east,  the  deepfft  water  being  between  the  points 
of  entrance.  The  bay  is  surrounded  by  mud  flats,  bare  at  low  water.  The  mouth 
of  the  Chehalis  nearly  due  east  of  the  entrance  is  distant  about  12  miles  fix)m 
Point  Brown.  The  greatest  width  of  the  bay  north  and  south  is  15  miles,  and 
its  area  is  about  150  square  miles.  Competent  judges  have  pronounced  this  har- 
bor equal  in  every  respect  to  Boston  harbor.  The  tJm-tulup,  Hokium,  and  other 
small  streams  empty  directly  into  the  bay.  The  main  river,  however,  is  the 
Chehalis,  which  rises  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  not  far  north  of  the  Colhmbia 
river,  and  south  of  the  sources  of  several  of  the  tributaries  of  the  latter,  flows 
northerly  a  considerable  distance,  when  it  takes  almost  a  due  westerly  course, 
receiving  a  branch  from  the  Boisfort  hills,  and  finds  its  way  into  Gray's  harbor. 
Its  principftl  tributaries  are  the  Satsop,  Wynoochee,  Westican,  John's,  Black, 
Skooknm-chack,  and  Newankum.  This  valley  is  the  richest  and  most  extensive 
body  of  agricultural  land  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  Indeed,  Chehalis  and 
Lewis  counties,  and  the  portion  of  Thurston  drained  by  these  streams,  may  be 
pronounced  the  garden  spot  of  Washington  Territory.  The  valley  varies  in 
breadth  from  15  to  50  miles.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Satsop  through  to  Hood's 
canal,  closed  in  by  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Coast  range,  there  is  a  beautiful  open 
valley  some  14  or  15  miles  wide.  In  fact,  the  whole  country  from  the  Chehalis 
to  the  head  of  the  sound  and  the  head  of  Hood's  canal  is  well  adapted  to  farm- 
ing purposes.  Prairie  land  to  the  extent  of  50,000  acres  suited  for  grazing  lies 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gray's  harbor,  and  the  rich  bottoms  skirting  all  these  streams, 
covered  with  an  undergrowth  of  alder,  maple,  &c.,  so  easily  cleared,  would  fur- 
nish first-class  farms  for  a  vast  number  of  settlers. 

The  travel  from  Olympia  to  Chehalis  Point  has  heretofore  been  by  a  road  to 
the  "  block-house^  on  the  Chehalis  river,  60  miles  east  of  the  point,  and  thence 
down  the  river  in  canoes,  the  total  distance  being  about  90  miles.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Satsop,  (40  miles  from  Chehalis  Pomt,)  a  road  of  30  miles  in  length 
has  just  been  opened,  securing  direct  communication  with  Olympia,  at  the  head 
of  the  sound.  The  Chehalis  is  navigable  at  all  tides,  for  vessels  of  light  draught 
or  small  river  steamers,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  W3niooche,  and  at  high  tide 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Satsop,  where  there  is  a  tidal  rise  and  fall  of  18  inches.  At 
the  lowest  water,  for  two  and  three  months  in  the  year,  shoal  places  might  obstruct 
navigation  ;  but  for  eight  months  no  difficulty  need  prevent  ascending  as  far  as 
Claqnato,  where  the  territoriaf  road  between  Olympia  and  Monticello  crosses 
the  Chehalis  river.  The  Messrs.  Gofl*,  of  Claquato,  have  just  put  on  this  river  a 
good  light-draught  stem- wheel  boat,  and  they  express  the  assurance  that  they  can 
make  trips  most  of  the  year  to  Boisfort  prairie,  some  miles  above  Claquato.  All 
the  <itre<*Tn«  abound  wiUi  salmon,  trout,  and  many  varieties  of  edible  fish.    Elk 
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and  'other  game,  large  and  small,  are  plentiful.     Coal  has  been  discovered  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  also  upon  several  of  the  tributary  streams. 

Shoalwatbr  Bay  and  the  Willopah  Valley. — From  Chehalis  Point, 
the  site  of  the  embryo  Chehalis  City,  a  splendid  beach  at  every  stage  of  the  tide 
affords  the  best  of  roads  to  Toke  Point,  the  northern  cape  of  the  entrance  to 
Shoal  water  bay ;  distance  about  16  miles.  Along  this  road  a  continuous  tide 
prairie  appears,  constituted  almost  entirely  of  sand,  yet  yielding  the  most  excel- 
lent grass.  Shoalwater  bay,  which  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  is  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  Territory, 
separated  from  the  Columbia  river  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  Toke  Point  lies 
about  28  miles  north  of  Cape  Disappointment.  It  is  about  five  miles  from  Toke 
Point  to  the  southern  cape,  (Leadbettei-'s  Point.)  Two  channels  with  middle 
sands  lying  between  afford  good  entrances,  the  north  one  being  a  good  beating 
channel.  The  bay  is  full  of  shoals  and  flats,  and  at  low  tide  kbout  half  its  area 
is  bare ;  good  but  narrow  channels  run  throughout  its  extent,  worn  by  the  several 
streams  which  empty  into  it.  These  flats  are  covered  with  oysters,  which  con- 
stitute the  chief  article  of  export^  Codfish,  halibut,  and  stuigeon  are  abundant. 
Several  varieties  of  salmon  are  a*o  found,  and  in  spring  large  shoals  of  small 
hen-ing  enter  the  bay.  The  annual  shipments  of  oysters  to  San  Francisco  is 
about  3o,000  baskets ;  about  5,000  baskets  more  are  sent  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  other  points  on  the  Columbia  river.  Mr.  George  Davidson,  in  his  valuable 
"  Directory  of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  thus  states  the  extent  of  this  bay : 

The  arm  stretching  southward  towards  Baker's  bay  is  15  miles  long^^  from  Leadbetter'a 
Pointf  with  an  average  width  of  not  less  than  three  and  a  half,  while  the  upper  portidn  stretches 
to  the  northeast  for  nine  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Willopah  rivers  reckoning  from  the  middle 
of  the  line  joining  Cape  Shoalwater  (Toke  Point)  and  Leadbetter  Point. 

The  same  authority,  speaking  of  the  peninsula  terminating  in  Leadbetter  Pointy 
thus  describes  it : 

The  peninsula  is  a  long,  flat,  marshy,  and  sandy  plain,  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  ef  the  sea,  and  covered,  like  the  entire  surface  of  the  country,  with  a  dense  growth  of 
gigantic  forest  trees,  principally  spruce,  fir,  and  cedar,  with  a  few  specimens  of  maple,  ash, 
and  black  alder.    The  spruce  frequently  attains  a  diameter  of  eight  ioet. 

Several  rivers  empty  into  this  bay,  among  which  are  the  Palux,  Nasal,  and 
Willopah.  The  principal  one  is  the  Willopah,  in  the  valle}'^  of  which  is  a  numerous 
and  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  Territory.  This  river  enters  the  bay 
at  its  northeast  comer.  The  lower  river  is  bordered  with  tide  lands  which  are 
subject  to  overflow ;  the  uplands  are  well  adapted  to  grazing.  It  is  a  mile  wide 
at  rts  mouth.  The  tides  extend  to  the  rapids,  17  miles  from  the  mouth.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  prairies  skirt  the  river  at  intervals,  and  the  bottom  is  a  rich 
deep  soil  of  a  clayey  character.  The  bottoms  are  covered  with  vine  maple  and 
alder,  and  extend  above  the  rapids  to  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  and  ai*e  about 
10  miles  in  width. 

The  Washington  Tbibutaries  to  the  Lower  Colukbia. — ^The  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  is  now  reached.  An  extended  ncftice  of  this  river  has  alreadv 
been  made,  and  the  reference  to  settlements  along  its  shores  will  necessarily 
exhibit  farther  features  of  the  country  bordering  upon  it.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  streams  flowing  into  it  from  the  north,  a  particular  description  of  several 
of  which  will  be  omitted.  The  Cowlitz  liver  being  a  part  of  the  line  of  travel 
from  Columbia  river  to  Puget  sound,  deserves  particular  mention.  This  riv^' 
having  its  source  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  between  Mounts  Kanier  and  St. 
Helens,  runs  west,  then  south,  and  empties  into  the  Columbia  about  50  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  runs  the  whole  length  of  Cowlitz  county,  and  nearly  tbe 
whole  breadth  of  Lewis,  through  good  agricultural  land,  both  prairie  and  bottoiiL 
The  Cowlitz  farms,  the  Cowlitz  prairie,  and  the  Cowlitz  landing  are  familiar  as 
household  words,  and  date  their  origin  long  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of 
American  settlement.     The  first  name  alludes  to  the  claim  of  the  prairie  by  the 
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Paget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  and  the  area  for  which  the  United  States 
is  requested  to  pay,  under  the  treaty  of  July  1, 1863,  with  Great  Britain,  is  3,572 
acres,  or  nearly  six  square  miles.  The  Americans,  however,  have  squatted  on 
this  claim,  until  the  occupancy  of  the  company  has  been  reduced  to  75  acres. 
On  this  prairie  the  Catholics  established  a  missionary  station,  where  recently  a 
town  has  been  laid  out  in  acre  lots.  Here,  too,  was  the  site  of  the  old  Red  river 
settlement  of  Canadian  French,  introduced  in  1842  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  landing  was  the  point  where  the  portage  cora- 
roenced,  on  the  old  route  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  the  northern  establishments. 
To  that  point,  about  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  navigated  it  with 
batteaux  vand  canoes,  which  were  cordelled  up  the  stream.  Along  the  eastern 
shore  were  two  trails,  one  used  at  low  and  the  other  at  high  stages  of  the  water. 
The  Cowlitz  river  is  still  a  link  in  the  chain  of  direct  communication  between 
the  Columbia  river  and  Puget  sound.  It  is  a  largo  rapid  stream,  at  high  stages 
of  water  navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draught  above  the  old  landing,  and  for 
most  of  the  year  to  ^^  Pumphrey's,''  about  24  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  steamers 
freqaently  run.  A  boat  is  now  being  built,'  and  will  be  placed  on  the  rivei^this 
fall,  to  run  from  Monticello  to  the  old  landing,  connecting  with  the  steamers  to 
Portland,  Oregon. 

In  Clarke  county  there  are  several  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Cath-la-poole  and  Washougal.  The  former,  made  by  two  forks 
respectively  rising  north  and  south  of  Mount  St.  Helens,  flows  nearly  west  and 
enters  the  Columbia  about  80  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  bold,  rapid  sti-eam, 
running  about  30  yards  in  its  bed.  The  bottom  lands  at  the  lower  portion  of 
the  river  are  wide,  but  narrow  as  they  approach  the  foot  hills  of  the  Cascade 
mountains.  The  country  is  well  timbered,  occasionally  interspersed  with  small 
prairies  well  adapted  to  grazing.  The  Washougal  empties  into  the  Columbia 
about  12  miles  above  Vancouver.  A  lai'ge  settlement,  to  which  it  gives  name, 
is  located  in  its  valley. 

The  Olympic  or  Coast  Range  of  Mountains. — Among  the  natural 
features  of  this  portion  of  the  Territory,  the  Coast  range  of  mountains  must  not 
be  omitted.  They  are  located  in  the  northwest  peninsula,  between  Hood's  canal 
and  the  Pacific  ocean.  Mount  Olympus,  with  an  altitude  of  8,138  feet  as  esti* 
mated  by  Wilkes,  is  a  snow-capped  peak,  and  may  be  seen  far  out  to  sea.  It 
gives  identity  to  the  chain,  and  the  name  Olympic  is  now  generally  applied  to 
this  range.  This  sierra,  for  it  consists  of  several  peaks,  was  firet  seen  by  Perez, 
in  1774,  who  nominated  it  La  Sierra  Santa  Rosalia.  Meares  saw  it  in  1788,  and 
describes  it  under  the  name  which  he  gave  it,  of  Mount  Olympus.  Around  and 
from  the  base  of  this  main  sieiTa,  the  numerous  mountains  descend  to  hills  and 
spnrs,  and  abruptly  terminate  on  the  sandy  beach  of  the  ocean  in  low  perpendic- 
ular bluffs.  It  was  long  supposed  that  the  Black  Hills  ncai*  Olympia  were  spurs 
of  the  Coast  range.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  Parties  have  gone  through 
and  report  that  there  is  an  open  valley  of  at  least  15  miles  in  widtli,  separating 
these  two  ranges. 

Climate  of  Westeen  Washington. — ^The  climate  of  western  Washington 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  portion  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains. 
The  feet  that  there  is  comparatively  no  winter  in  so  high  a  latitude  may  be  a 
matter  of  surprise.  Properly  speaking,  however,  there  are  but  two  seasons,  the 
dry  and  the  rainy.  The  grades  of  temperature  and  the  accompaniments  which 
in  other  countries  of  the  same  latitude  ascribe  the  features  and  title  to  the  four 
seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  are  hero  in  great  measure  obliterated, 
or  at  least  so  ddmly  marked  that  the  seasons  imperceptibly  run  into  each  other, 
and  lose  their  distinctive  line  of  division.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  three  winter 
months  to  be  mild,  without  snow  or  ice,  the  grass  growing  meanwhile.  In  Feb- 
TUBxyy  the  weather  may  occur  mild  and  genial  as  May,  to  be  succeeded  in  March 
or  April  with  our  coldest  weather.    In  July  and  August;  days  in  some  portions 
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of  which  the  maximam  iemperature  will  reach  90^  or  100°,  are  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  cold  nights,  occasionally  accompanied  by  heavy  frost.  The  rainy 
season  proper  begins  late  in  October  or  early  in  November,  and  may  be  said  to 
continue  till  the  ensuing  April.  It  frequently  happens  after  the  first  rains 
that  weeks  of  weather  similar  to  Indian  summer  occtu*,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one 
or  other  of  the  months  of  January,  February,  or  March  does  not  prove  continu- 
ously mild  and  clear.  The  summers  of  this  Territory  are  unsurpassed  in  the 
world.  While  many  days  are  exceedingly  warm,  the  nights  are  always  cool  and 
refreshing,  as  if  specially  intended  for  wholesome  sleeping.  In  the  winter  monthe, 
six  in  number,  rains  prevail.  No  disappointment  should  be  felt  if  falling  weather 
occurred  some  part  of  each  24  hours,  and  yet  many  bright  sunshiny  days  relieve 
the  long-continued  rainy  season  of  Washington  Territory.  Of  the  16  winters 
passed  in  this  Territory,  the  writer  has  known  but  three  so  severe  as  to  render  it 
essential  to  house  and  feed  stock.  The  Indians  do  not  pretend  to  such  acts  of 
providence,  and  they  lose  but  little  of  their  small  wealth  fit)m  exposure  or  cold. 
Rose  bushes  generally  have  proved  an  evergreen,  and  during  the  winter  of 
186iP-'6I,  the  hermosa  continued  to  bloom  in  the  garden  of  the  writer  till  the 
25th  of  January.  Such  weather  is  by  no  means  axiomatic,  and  an  improvident 
frumier  may  lose  his  stock  if  means  of  shelter  and  food  be  not  attainable.  Those 
who  have  followed  stock-raising  most  successfrdly  provide  from  two  to  three 
months'  feed  as  a  general  rule.  While  it  may  not  be  essential,  surely  ''  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  on  hand.''  An  average  of  from  7  to  10  days  of  freezing 
weather  may  be  looked  for  with  moderate  certainty,  when  ice  may  be  formed 
sufficiently  thick  to  bear  a  man's  weight.  Under  most  favoring  circumstances, 
a  small  pond  entirely  protected  from  the  wind,  or  the  action  of  the  sun,  may  be 
fix>zen  tight  enough  to  permit  a  day  or  two  of  skating  to  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons. Parties  fond  of  sleighing  consider  themselves  especially  favored  if  they 
are  afiPorded  a  season  of  from  three  days  to  a  week's  duration. 

From  a  series  of  meteorological  observations  taken  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  the  fol- 
lowing will  demonstrate  the  above  statements.  The  reason  for  adopting  this 
year  is  simply  because  it  will  be  found  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  three 
winter  months  comports  with  the  register  furnished  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
and  used  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Sunmer  in  his  recent  exhaustive  speech  in  favor 
of  the  purchase  of  Russian  America.  In  the  register  used  by  him,  the  mean  of 
the  winter  months  for  a  series  of  years  amounted  to  39^  38^.  In  the  year  adopted 
the  mean  temperature  is  30^  70^. 

Mean  tevwperature  at  Fort  SieUacoamj  Washington  Territory f  (latitude  47**  07^ J 
for  (he  six  months  regarded  as  the  rainy  season,  or  mnter,  together  with  the 
amount  qfrain  and  snow,  and  the  number  qf frosts  in  each  month. 
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Hoar  jQrost,  three  times.    Froet,  once. 
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Hoar  front,  twice.    One  strong  frost. 
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2i  inches  snow.  Ice,  1^  inch,  (4th.)  Rnow  laMsr 
part  of  lOth ;  2|  inches  sunrise  lltb,  and  atlntMnrali 
that  day.  Snow  showers  on  lHh.  Six  davs  witboai 
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Ist,  i  inch  snow.  Showers  of  snow  on  10th.  i  iaeh 
on  11th.  Snow  on  Mtlu  Hard  frost,  foor  tIaMa. 
Hoar  frost,  twice. 
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46.08 

2.89 

Light  showers  of  snow  on  10th.  Showers  of  ball  aad 
snow  on  89ih.  Two  hoar  fkoets  and  one  htfd  fr«ai 
hi  month. 
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Mean  temperature  at  Fort  SteUcoom,  hy  nwntlis,  for  four  years. 

Mean  of  fonr  yean:  Janoary,  38«>.  1 ;  February,  40°.  7;  March,  41o. 8;  April,  48°.  6;  May, fiflo,  6;  Jane,  61o.  1; 
July.  640.9;  Augnit,  64<'.0;  September,  SG^.  9 ;  October,  58o.6;  November,  460.2;  De^mber,  38o.  3 :  for 
year,  50^.  K ;  three  winter  monthii,  39'>.  a 

On  page  159  of  Davidson's  "Directory  of  the  Pacific  Coast'*  will  be  found  a 
series  of  meteorological  observations  on  the  Paget  sound,  for  the  years  1855-6-7, 
of  the  summer  months.     Those  of  1857  present  the  following  results : 
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Kenarki. 

(Appended  below  lald  register.) 


Greatest  range  of  temperainve 
during  the  abore  period,  63°. 

Greatest  range  of  barometer 
from  May  13  to  October 
13,  00.79  Inch. 

A  dry  season,  and  marked  by 
a  week  of  remarkably  hot 
weather  at  the  close  of  May 
and  the  beglnbig  of  June. 


Mr.  Davidson  then  remarks:  "The  cerealia  generally  grows  well,  but  the 
climate  is  too  cold  for  maize.  During  the  winter  a  great  amount  of  rain  falls — 
as  much  as  60  inches;  and  heavy  weather  prevails  principally  firom  the  south- 
ward.    It  is  never  cold  enough  to  fonn  thick,  clear,  solid  ice." 

In  the  winter  of  1866-7,  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  brig  R.  H. 
Pauntleroy  was  ordered  to  remain  here  during  the  winter  with  the  idea  of  testing 
whether  winter  work  was  practicable,  and  to  be  on  the  station  at  the  earliest 
opening  of  the  season.  To  test  the  propriety  of  such  order,  a  meteorological 
register  was  kept  to  show  the  number  of  days  when  work  could  not  be  done. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Lawson,  in  charge  of  the  work,  has  kindly  fuinished  an  abstract. 
It  shows  that  not  much  may  be  effected  by  keeping  a  full  crew  on  duty,  but  it 
proves  still  more  the  mildness  of  a  Puget  sound  winter,  and  how  exempt  this 
climate  is  from  fogs. 


Ahstractqfmeteorohyical  register  United  States  surveying  brig  B.  H,  Fauntteroy^ 

November^  1866,  to  April,  1867,  inclusive. 

(Most  of  these  obBervatioDS  were  taken  at  Olympia.) 
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of  rain. 
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9,898 
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6,19? 
0,8d<) 
3,371 


*  Snow  on  four  days. 
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That  admirable  docTiment,  tlie  speech  of  Senator  Sumner,  on  Kussian  America, 
explains  the  phenomenon,  why  Washington  Tenitory  is  gifted  with  a  climate 
so  much  milder  in  winter  than  places  of  much  lower  latitude  in  Europe  or  the 
Atlantic  States.  His  remarks  were  applied  to  Sitka,  in  latitude  57**  03'.  "With 
how  much  more  force  may  they  be  applied  to  western  Washington,  with  the 
Cascade  mountains  as  a  natural  wall  eftectually  barring  out  the  cold  bleak  winds 
from  the  frozen  northeast,  and  confining  the  more  genial  warm  currents  of  air 
and  ocean  which  the  distinguished  senator  so  beautifully  describes  in  the  following 
extract : 

All  this  is  now  explained  by  certain  known  forces  in  nature.  Of  these  the  most  importaQt 
is  a  thermal  current  in  the  Pacific,  corresponding^  to  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Atlantic  The 
latter  hayiug  its  origin  in  the  heated  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  flows  as  a  river  through 
the  ocean  northward,  encircling  England,  bathing  Norway,  and  wanning  all  within  ite 
influence.  A  similar  stream  in  the  Pacific,  sometimes  called  the  Japanese  current,  having 
its  origin  under  the  equator  near  the  Philippines  and  the  Malaccas,  amid  no  common  beats, 
after  washing  the  ancient  empire  of  Japan,  sweeps  northward  until  forming  two  branches :  ' 
one  moves  onward  to  Behring's  straits,  and  the  other  bends  eastward  along  the  Aleutian 
islands,  and  then  southward  along  the  coast  of  Sitka,  Oregon,  and  California.  Geographers 
have  described  this  *' heater,"  which  in  the  lower  latitude  is  as  high  as  di<^  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  even  far  to  the  north  it  is  as  high  as  50^.  A  chart  now  before  me  in  Findlay's  Pacific 
Ocean  Directory  portrays  its  course,  as  it  warms  so  many  islands  and  such  an  extent  of 
coast.  An  officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  Lieutenant  Bent,  in  a  paper  before  the  Geo- 
gnraphical  Society  of  New  York,  while  exhibiting  the  influence  of  this  current  in  mitigating^ 
the  climate  of  the  northwest  coast,  mentions  that  vessels  on  the  Asiatic  side,  becoming 
unwieldy  with  accumulations  of  ice  on  the  hull  and  rigging,  run  over  to  the  higher  latitude 
on  the  American  side  and  '*thaw  out."  But  the  tepid  waters  which  melt  the  ice  on  a 
vessel  must  change  the  atmosphere  wherever  they  flow. 

I  hope  you  will  not  regard  the  illustration  as  too  familiar,  if  I  remind  yon  that  in  the 
economy  of  a  household  pipes  of  hot  water  are  sometimes  Employed  in  tempering  the  atmo- 
sphere by  boat  carried  from  below  to  rooms  above.  In  the  economy  of  nature  these  thermal 
currents  are  only  pipes  of  hot  water,  modifying  the  climate  of  continents  by  carrying  heat 
from  the  warm  cisterns  of  the  south  into  the  most  distant  places  of  the  north.  So  also  there 
are  sometimes  pipes  of  hot  air,  having  a  similar  purpose,  and  these,  too,  are  found  in  this 
region.  Every  ocean  wind,  from  every  quarter,  as  it  traverses  the  stream  of  heat,  takes  up 
the  warmth  and  carries  it  to  the  coast,  so  that  the  oceanic  current  is  re-enforced  by  an  aerial 
current  of  constant  influence. 

But  these  forces  are  aided  essentially  by  the  configuration  of  the  northwest  coast,  with  a 
lofty  and  impenetrable  barricade  of  mountains,  by  which  its  islands  and  harbors  are  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  of  the  north.  Occupying  the  Aleutain  islands,  traversing  the  peninsula 
of  Alaska,  and  running  along  the  margin  of  the  ocean  to  the  latitude  of  54^  40^,  this  moun-  ' 
tain  ridge  is  a  climatic  division,  or,  according  to  a  German  geographer,  a  "climatic  shed,*' 
such  as  perhaps  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Here  are  Alps,  some  of  them  volcanic, 
with  Mount  St.  Ellas  higher  than  Mount  Blanc,  standing  on  guard  against  the  Arctic  Circle. 
So  it  seems  even  without  the  aid  of  science.  Here  is  a  dike  between  the  icy  waters  of 
Behring  sea  and  the  milder  southern  ocean.  Here  is  a  partition  between  the  treeless  northern 
coast  and  the  wooded  coast  of  the  Kenanians  and  Koloschians.  Here  is  a  fence  which  sepa- 
rates the  animal  kingdom  of  this  region,  leaving  on  one  side  the  walrus  and  ice  fox  from  the 
Frozen  ocean,  and  on  the  other  side  the  humming  bird  from  the  tropics.  I  simply  repeat 
the  statements  of  geography.  And  now,  you  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  by  this  configura- 
tion the  thermal  ciu'rents  of  ocean  and  air  are  left  to  exercise  all  their  climatic  power.  (Vide, 
p.  29.)  '^ 

George  Davidson,  wbo  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  whose  works  have 
been  consulted  in  preparing  the  foregoing  memoir,  thus  briefly  but  comprehen- 
sively gives  his  view  of  the  coast  division  of  Washington  Territory : 

Washington  Territory  has  a  climate  excelled  only  by  that  of  California.  We  know  not 
where  to  point  to  such  a  ramification  of  inland  navigation,  save  in  the  British  possessions  to 
the  northward.  For  depth  of  water,  boldness  of  approaches,  freedom  from  hidden  dangers^ 
and  the  immeasurable  sea  of  gigantic  timber  coming  down  to  the  very  shores,  these  waicrs 
are  unsurpassed,  unapproachable. 


II.  Central  Washington. — The  second  natural  division  of  Washin^n 
Territory  lies  between  the  Cascade  mountains  and  the  Columbia  river,  both  of 
which  have  already  been  noticed.  The  follomng  extract  from  the  geographical 
memoir  embodied  in  the  '^  narrative  and  final  report  of  explorations  for  a  rout<e 
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for  a  Pacific  railroaci,  near  the  47th  and  49th  parallels  of  north  latitade  from  St. 
Paul  to  Puget  sound/'  by  the  late  Governor  Stevens,  cJiarum  et  venerabile  noincfiy 
will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  remaining  geogi'aphic  features  of  this  interesting 
region : 

Coming  now  to  the  coantry  1}nn^  between  the  main  Colambia  and  the  Cascade  mountains, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  describe  with  some  particalarity  the  various  streams  and  their  several 
tribataries  flowing  into  the  main  Columbia.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  general 
course  of  these  streams  is  very  much  to  the  south,  and  between  them  are  generally  to  be 
found  high  mountain  spurs  which  run  to  the  Columbia  itself,  overhanging  it  many  hundred 
feet.  The  most  considerable  rivers  are  the  Yakima,  with  its  Pisko,  its  Atahnam,  its  Nochess, 
its  Wenass,  and  other  tributaries. 

The  Pisqnouse  or  Wenachee  river,  Lake  Chelan  and  the  Chelan  river,  the  Mothow  river 
and  the  Okinakaue  river  may  be  described  as  follows :  The  Yakima  rises  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  passes  of  the  Cascade  range,  latitude  47^  15',  from  several  large  and  beautiful  lakes,  and 
taking  a  general  course  to  the  southeast,  runs  for  160  miles  to  its  confluence  with  the  Colum- 
bia, in  latitude  48^  05'.  For  25  miles  down  the  stream  its  valley  is  only  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  wide;  it  then  widens  out  in  -Ketelas  plain,  which  is  10  or  15  miles  wide,  the  river  there 
being  90  feet  wide,  and  about  three  in  depth,  but  very  rapid.  Below  this  plain  the  river 
curves  gradually  to  the  south,  until  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Pisko;  then  turns  again 
eastward  to  its  mouth.  Between  the  Ketelas  and  Atahnam,  for  30  my^s  the  hills  again 
encroach  on  the  valley,  but  below  that  it  again  widens  out  to  6  or  10  miles,  with  numerous 
branchings  among  the  hills.  On  the  west  side,  opposite  Ketelas  plain,  three  sti earns,  the 
]^teh-num,  Emptenum,  and  Wenass,  rise  among  the  hills  separating  the  main  Yakima  froyi 
Its  principal  branch,  the  Nachess.  These  streams  are  from  15  to  20  miles  long,  and  run  through 
small  and  fertile  valleys.  The  Nachess  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nachess  Pass,  and  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  to  the  Yakima  at  a  distance  of  from  15  to  20  miles,  joins  it  after  flowing 
about  50  miles.  It  has  a  valley  from  half  a  mile  to  foar  miles  in  width.  The  Atahnam  rises 
about  30  miles  south  of  it,  and  runs  in  a  more  easterly  course,  emptying  about  10  miles  below ; 
ita  valley  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Nachess,  but  fertile.  The  risko  rises  amopg  the  hills 
east  of  Mount  Adams,  and  in  size  and  character  resembles  the  Atahnam.  Only  two  small 
branches  join  the  Yakima  from  the  north  and  east,  one  running  through  the  middle  of  Ketelas 
plain  from  the  hills  northward,  the  other  running  almost  directly  contrary  to  the  upper 
Yakima  from  the  hills  east  of  its  southerly  bend.  The  Pisquouse  and  Enteathwa,  which 
enter  the  Columbia  near  latitude  47^  30',  are  at  their  mouths  rapid  streams,  with  high  falls  as 
they  descend  from  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Cascade  range  into  the  deep  valley  of  the  Colum 
bia.  They  are  supposed  to  head  in  the  mountains  about  IM)  miles  northwest  of  it.  The 
Chelan  rises  in  a  lake,  which  is  reported  by  the  Indians  to  run  for  30  miles  back  among  the 
mountains,  and  approaches  to  within  two  miles  of  the  Columbia,  into  which  its  outlet  falls, 
by  a  series  of  cascades,  350  feet  in  this  short  distance,  in  about  latitude  47^  45'. 

The  Methow  rises  by  several  sources  in  the  mountains  northwest  of  Fort  Okin- 
agan,  and,  running  southeasterly,  empties  near  latitude  48°.  On  its  upper  part 
there  is  a  fine  wide  valley;  but  this  narrows  to  a  mile  for  10  miles  above  its 
mouth.  The  Okinakane,  rising  in  a  long  series  of  lakes  north  of  the  49th  par- 
allel, runs  nearly  south  for  seventy  miles  within  the  Territory,  joining  the 
Columbia  only  eight  miles  above  the  Methow.  It  expands  into  several  small 
marshy  lakes  in  its  course,  and  is  generally  slow  and  deep,  but  in  one  place, 
about  33  miles  above  its  mouth,  there  is  a  fall  of  five  feet.  Its  valley  is  fine 
and  the  hills  around  well  grassed,  wooded,  and  ai*able;  It  receives  a  branch 
fi-om  the  northwest,  near  the  falls,  which  runs  through  a  rough,  hilly  country, 
and  has  some  high  falls  near  its  mouth. 

The  No-hoi-at-pu-quu  is  a  stream  which  enters  the  Columbia  opposite  Fort 
Colville.  It  has  a  winding  course  of  about  70  miles,  and  has  numerous  beauti- 
ful prairies  in  its  valley,  though  the  hills  around,  partially  wooded,  are  also  to  a 
great  extent  arable.  None  of  these  rivers  west  of  the  Columbia  are  navigable, 
encept,  perhaps,  tlie  Yakima  for  a  part  of  its  course  at  high  water.  Lake  Che- 
lan is  doubtless  navigable  for  many  miles,  but  is  cut  off  from  the  Columbia  by 
the  fall  of  its  outlet.  Between  these  rivers  are  spurs  thrown  out  from  the  main 
chain  of  the  Cascades,  and  extending  towards,  and  in  some  cases  reaching,  the 
Lanks  of  the  Columbia.  Those  between  the  Klikitat  and  Fisko  tributaiy  of' 
the  Yakima  and  between  the  main  Yakima  and  the  Wenachee  or  Fisquouse 
rivers  are  considerable  mountains;  thus,  on  the  trail  pursued  by  Lieutenant 
McClellan,  the  rise  from  the  ELlikitat  valley  to  the  divide  is  2,364  feet,  and  the 
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descent  to  the  Pisko  2,114  feet,  the  elevation  of  the  divide  being  3,633  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  rise  from  the  main  Yakima  to  the  divide  separating  it  from 
the  Wenachee  is  4,048  feet,  and  the  descent  to  the  latter  stream  4,264  feet ;  the 
summit  level  is  5,750  feet.  Here  the  spur  comes  upon  the  river,  making  the 
trail  difficult.  The  coimtry  north  of  the  gi'eat  western  bend  of  the  Columbia, 
fi'om  the  mouth  of  tho  Spokane  to  the  mouth  of  the  Okinakane,  is  much  more 
gentle  and  less  elevated.  Great  injustice  has  been  done  this  country  by  a  want 
of  patience  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  gone  over 
it  rapidly  in  the  summer,  and  who  have  been  over  it  but  once.  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  understandingly  of  a  country  unless  one  has  had  experience  and  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  in  countries  somewhat  mmilar.  Now  the  most  intelligent 
voyagers  and  best  practical  farmers  in  that  country  agree  in  opinion  that  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  arable  land  throughout  this  country,  and  very  superior 
grazing.  This  is  the  opinion  of  intelligent  Indian  chiefs,  who  have  themselves 
made  some  progress  in  raising  crops,  and  who  are  already  great  stock  raisers. 

South  of  the  Yakima  is  a  low  divide  separating  its  waters  from  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  main  Columbia,  in  that  portion  of  the  river  where,  after  leaving 
Fort  Walla- Walla,  it  proceeds  westward.  This  divide  has  a  general  paralld 
course  to  the  Columbia,  is  nearly  east  and  west  some  30  miles  from  the  main 
river,  and  between  it  and  the  Columbia  is  a  large  body  of  arable  land,  nearly 
every  acre  of  it  adapted  to  cereals.  This  country  has  not  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  a  scientific  party  with  instruments  in  hand,  but  has  been  much  trav- 
elled over  by  intelligent  officers  of  the  Indian  service  and  by  the  practical  agri- 
culturists of  the  country.  Little  streams  flowing  from  the  southern  side  of  this 
divide,  which  is  well  wooded  all  through,  pass  down  to  the  main  Columbia^ 
watering  the  country  and  furnishing  the  means  of  supplying  the  farm  and  animals 
with  water. 

On  tho  several  tributaries  of  the  Yakima,  particularly  towards  its  upper  waters, 
the  land  is  rich,  and  adapted  to  most  of  the  crops ;  and  so  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yakima  itself.  This  valley  has  been  denominated  by  some  a  desert  and  sage 
plain;  sage  does  occur  in  spots  and  small  quantities,  but  much  of  the  coun- 
try is  cultivable  and  productive.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  regard  to  the  whole 
of  this  central  portion  of  the  Territory  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  care  as  to 
seed  time,  and  farmers  will  have  a  disadvantage  over  those  west  of  the  Cascades 
in  their  seed  time  being  very  much  shorter;  but  with  ordinary  care  as  to  the  put- 
ting in  seed  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  droughts.  This  poiiion  of 
the  country  is  wooded  about  half  way  up  from  the  divide  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains to  the  Columbia  itself,  but  you  pass  up  the  main  Yakima  70  miles  before 
you  reach  the  building  pine,  although  cottonwood  is  found  on  its  banks  sufficient 
for  camping  purposes;  but  when  you  reach  the  Fisquouse  or  Wenachee  you 
come  to  a  wooded  region  which  extends  to  the  main  Columbia.  The  forest 
gi'owth  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Clearwater,  and  of  the  main  Columbia  from 
above  tho  mouth  of  the  Wenachee,  furnishes  inexhaustible  supplies,  which,  after 
being  rafted  down  the  streams — that  is,  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers— -will 
furnish  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  those  rivers  with  firewood  and  lumber  at 
moderate  rates.  So  great  are  the  facilities  for  rafting  that  it  almost  amounts  to 
a  continuous  forest  along  the  streams.  The  Blue  mountains,  which  border  the 
Walla- Walla  valley  on  the  south,  have  a  general  course  westward,  south  of  the 
main  Columbia,  until  they  unite  with  the  Cascade  mountains,  from  which  flow 
many  streams  to  the  Columbia,  to  the  Umatilla,  Willow  creek,  Butter  creek, 
John  Day's  river,  and  the  Des  Chutes  river. 

When  this  interior  becomes  settled  there  will  be  a  chain  of  agricultural  settle- 
ments all  the  way  from  Walla- Walla  to  the  Dalles,  south  of  the  Columbia,  along 
the  streams  just  mentioned  and  north  of  the  Columbia,  on  tho  beautiful  table 
land  which  has  been  described  to  border  it  from  the  Walla- Walla  westward. 
The  Dalles  is  a  narrow  place  in  the  Columbia  river  where  the  channel  has  been 
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worn  out  of  the  rocks,  below  which,  about  10  miles,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Kliki- 
tat  river,  whose  general  valley  furnishes  the  route  of  communication  with  the 
main  Yakima  and  the  several  intermediate  streams,  the  trails  pursuing  a  gener- 
ally northerly  direction.  In  this  Klikitat  valley  is  inuch  good  farming  land. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  observation  that  gold  was  found  to  exist,  in  the  explorations 
of  1853,  throughout  the  whole  region  between  the  Cascades  and  the  main  Colum- 
bia, to  the  north  of  the  boundary,  and  paying  localities  have  since  been  found 
at  severa]  points,  particularly  on  the  southern  tributary  of  the  Wenachee.  The 
gold  quartz  also  is  found  on  the  Nachess  river.  Thegold-bearing  crossing  the 
Columbia  and  stretching  along  Clark's  fork  and  the  Kutanie  river  unquestion- 
ably extends  to  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Climate  of  Central  Washington. — ^The  meteorological  data  at  points  of 
known  altitude  within  this  region  precludes  a  satisfactory  notice  of  the  climate. 
In  the  absence  of  registered  observations  facts  may  be  stated  from  which'  infer- 
ences may  be  drawn. 

A.  W.  Tinkhara,  a  distinguished  civil  engineer  connected  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  survey,  left  Fort  Walla- Walla  (now  Wallnla)  January  7,  1854, 
followed  the  Columbia  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yakima,  and  ascended  that 
river  to  its  sources  in  the  Cascade  mountains.  To  Kle-alum-lake  (with  an  alti- 
tude of  3,000  feet,  which  he  reached  January  17)  he  found  no  difficulty  m  trav- 
elling with  horses.  At  this  point  the  snow  was  about  two  feet  deep ;  '^  30  miles 
low^er  down  on  the  river  the  snow  was  very  light,  not  over  three  or  four  inches 
deep ;  the  grass  was  good  and  exposed,  and  the  Indian  horses  were  in  good  con- 
dition. Extending  still  further  down  and  reaching  Walla-Walla,  the  horses  are 
ranging  in  thousands  throughout  the  borders  of  the  valley,  with  abundant  grass, 
and  rai-ely  with  any  trouble  from  the  snow."  Prom  this  camp  to  the  20th  of 
January  the  snow  nowhere  exceeded  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth.  From  lake 
Kitchelus  to  Ihe  summit  (Yakima  pass)  the  snow  attained  the  depth  of  six  feet. 
Mr.  Tinkham  remarks : 

DescendiD^,  the  snow  rapidly  decreases  on  both  sides  of  the  moQDtain,  on  the  eastern 
side,  aboQt  35  miles  from  the  summit,  amounting  to  but  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in 
depth,  and  on  the  western  side  falling  away  until,  in  the  short  distance  of  14  miles,  it  is 
only  eight  inches  deep. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  winter  of  1853-'4,  when  the  reconnoissance  was 
made,  was  an  unusually  severe  winter. 

Colonel  Thorp,  of  Yakima  county,  and  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  this 
valley,  having  lost  considerable  stock  in  the  very  severe  winter  of  1861-2,  at 
the  next  harvest  stacked  a  large  quantity  of  hay.  With  no  accessible  market 
for  the  article,  the  stacks  still  stand.  The  grass  keeping  green  all  winter  in  his 
localitv,  (on  the  Yakima,  about  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  Atahnam,)  his 
large  herd  of  cattle  having  had  no  occasion  to  be  fed,  the  six  or  seven  .great 
hay  stacks  stand  there  undiminished  in  their  original  volume ;  they  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  that  unusually  cold  winter.  They  equally  attest  the  mild  tempera- 
ture of  the  valleys  of  Central  Washington,  and  while  one  cannot  fail  to  com- 
mend the  prudence  of  the  stock  raiser,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  his  labor  and  that  so 
much  good  hay  should  not  be  wasted,  would  almost  wish  that  real  winter  would 
come  oftener.  Sylvester  Mowry,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army, 
who  liad  charge  of  the  meteorological  observations  of  the  westem  division  of  the 
Northern  Paciiic  railroad,  1853,  gives  a  series  of  means  of  observations  at  each 
camp  between  Fort  Vancouver  and  Fort  Colville,  in  the  months  from  July  to 
October,  inclusive,  to  appreciate  which  the  altitudes  of  the  camps  should  bo 
included.  There  was  no  rain  in  July,  three  days  on  which  rain  fell  in  August, 
seven  days  on  which  rain  fell  in  September;  in  October,  five  days  on  which  rain 
fell^  and  snow  on  the  night  of  23d  and  morning  of  24th.  He  notices  the  great 
disproportion  between  the  temperature  at  sumise  and  mid-day,  and  says : 

X  have  no  recollection  of  a  single  day  on  which  a  fire  was  uncomfortable  during  the  pre- 
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ceding  and  succeeding  sunrise.    The  heat  was  not  generally  oppressive,  except  in  the  sun, 
throughout  the  march. 

Governor  Stevens,  who  so  thoroughly  investigated  all  these  suhjects,  in  solving 
the  great  desideratum  of  these  times,  interooeanic  railway  communications,  thus 
aiTives  at  the  character  of  the  climate  in  this  vicinity,  »which  is  quoted  with  the 
more  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  his  deductions  are  substantiated  by  residents 
of  the  Yakima  valley.     He  thus  argues  : 

Walla- Walla,  latitude  46^  03',  longitude  118<^  25';  altitude,  1,396  feet;  H  year— spring, 
51^^.9;  summer,  73o.] ;  autumn,  53^.6 ;  winter,  34°.!  ;  year,  53o.2.  Dalies,  latitude 45^  36', 
longitude  i2iP  55' ;  altitude,  300  feet ;  3i  years— spring,  53°  ;  summer  70o.4  ;  autumn,  52<5.2 ; 
winter,  35°. 6 ;  year,  52^.8.  Lapwai,  Clearwater  valley,  latitude  46°  27',  longitude  117°, 
altitude,  1,000  feet,  2^  years  observations  for  temperature  give — spring,  51°  ;  summer,  7U^.3; 
autumn,  51°.2 ;  winter,  36°.9 ;  year,  52°.4.  Or  these,  the  mean  may  represent  the  climate 
of  the  great  plains  and  of  the  valleys  connected  with  it  up  to  latitude  49°,  which  are  about 
of  the  same  or  a  lower  elevation,  giving  us,  for  spring,  51°.9 ;  summer,  7 1°.2 ;  autumn, 
53° ;  winter,  35°.6 ;  year,  52°.7. 

With  respect  to  moisture,  no  record  exists  for  Lapwai ;  Walla- Walla  and  the  Dalles,  how- 
ever, are  drier  in  climate,  as  shown  by  the  records.  Fort  Walla- Walla,  1^  years  observa- 
tions-spring, 6.40 ;  summer.  2.85 ;  autumn,  4.54 ;  winter,  7.10 ;  year,  20.89  inches.  Dalles,  3^ 
years — spring,  2.63;  summer,  0  42;  autumn,  4.16;  winter,  7.11;  year,  14..32  inches. 
Mean — spring,  4.51 ;  summer,  1.63;  autumn,  4.35;  winter,  7.11  ;  year,  17.60  inches. 

All  the  crops  of  the  middle  States,  including  com,  can  be  cultivated  success- 
fully in  the  Yakima  valley.  This  statement  is  based  upon  reliable  information 
from  settlere  who  have  resided  there  and  fanned  for  several  years  past. 

III.  Eastern  Washington. — The  Columbia  river,  which  bounds  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Territory  on  the  west,  has  already  been  a  matter  of  extended  notice. 
To  present  the  idea  of  the  vastness  of  regions  drained  by  it  and  its  tributaries, 
it  was  essential  to  allude  to  its  two  main  confluents,  the  Snake  (Lewis's  Fork) 
and  the  Pen  d'Oreille,  (Clarke's  Fork,)  as  also  the  area  of  country  through 
which  thej"^  flowed.  These'  two  rivers  have  their  respective  sources  far  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  Tenitory  of  Washington,  but  they  cross  the  whole  width 
of  the  region  under  consideration,  and  in  it  are  their  mouths,  several  of  iheir 
tributaries,  and  the  largest  proportion  of  their  navigable  channels. 

If  the  Spokane  and  Walla-Walla  rivers,  with  their  respective  branches  and 
confluents,  be  excepted,  the  remaining  rivers  of  eastern  Washington  generally 
flow  into  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  foi*ks  of  the  Columbia.  This  sedition 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  aggregation  of  the  Walla- Walla  valley ;  the 
basin  of  the  Lower  Snake  river ;  the  Great  Plain  east  of  the  Columbia,  cinjum- 
scribed  by  the  big  bend  of  that  river  and  divided  by  the  Grand  Coulee ;  the 
Spokane  river,  valley  and  plains ;  and  the  valley  of  the  Pen  d'Oreille,  under 
the  general  term  of  "Colville." 

The  Walla- Walla  river  and  its  several  tributaries,  the  Touchet,  WiU  creek, 
Dry  creek,  and  several  small  streams  which  permeate  the  valley  like  the 
bmnches  of  a  fan,  take  their  source  in  the  Blue  mountains,  flow  westerly,  and 
converge  in  the  main  stream,  wliich  enters  the  Columbia  just  above  the  northern 
l)oundary  of  Oregon.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  located  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  fort,  Nez  Perce,  or  Walla- Walla.  It  was  built  in  1820  by  an  ofiicer 
of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  consisted  of  a  stockade,  200  feet  square,  18 
feet  high,  with  a  broad  walk  on  top,  with  two  bastions  at  the  northeast  and 
southwest  angles.  The  timber  used  in  its  construction  was  drift-wood  from  the 
upper  Columbia.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort  are  plains  of  drifting 
sand,  extending  back  of  the  river  several  miles,  the  only  vegetation  being  wild 
sage.  This  fort  was  a  stopping  place  and  depot  for  the  brigade,  as  the  trading 
parties  of  the  company  were  termed.  In  later  years  it  was  the  supply  post  and 
entrepot  of  Forts  Hall  and  Boise  and  the  trapping  parties  of  the  intenor.  Sup- 
plies from  Fort  Vancouver  intended  for  these  establishments  were  forwarded  by 
land  from  this  point,  while  such  as  were  designed  for  the  upper  Columbia  were 
tsansported  via  the  river.    This  fort  was  burned  in  1842,  and  rebuilt  with 
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adobes.  In  November,  1855,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  Indian  hostilities,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Indians  and  plundered,  since  which  time  it  has  never  been 
occupied  by  the  company.  In  its  vicinity  Colonel  Kelley,  of  the  Oregon  vol- 
unteers, had  a  two  days'  battle  with  the  Indians  who  had  robbed  the  fort.,  gaining 
a  decisive  victory  over  them.  In  this  action  the  notorious  Pu-pu-mbx-mox,  head 
chief  of  the  hostiles,  was  slain. 

The  town  of  WaUula  now  occupies  the  site  of  this  old,  abandoned  fort.  Being 
the  eastern  torminus  of  the  regular  established  trips  of  the  steamboats  of  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  an  extensive  forwarding  business  is  done 
here.  It  may  also  be  considered  the  port  of  the  city  of  Walla- Walla,  distant 
some  30  miles  east,  as  also  a  great  distributing  point  for  the  rich  mining  regions 
of  Idaho  and  Montana. 

Whitman's  missionary  station  (Waiilatpu)  was  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Walla- Walla,  about  seven  miles  west  of  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Walla- 
Walla.  It  was  established  by  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  in  the  fall  of  1836,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  broken  up  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  by  the  atrocious  murder  of  its  pious  and  devoted  founder,  his  lovely 
wife,  and  nine  other  American  inmates,  by  a  band  of  perfidous  Cayuse  Indians. 
.  There  is  a  striking  peculiarity  about  the  innumerable  streams  which  flow  into 
the  Walla- Walla  river.  They  spread  themselves  in  almost  every  direction,  not 
only  in  channels,  but  over  and  on  top  the  surface,  constituting  a  most  admirable 
system  of  self-distributing  natural  irrigants.  To  this  feature  this  rich  agricul- 
tural valley  owes  very  much  for  its  remarkable  fertJiity  and  producing  power. 
The  main  streams  are  skirted  by  alder,  cottonwood,  and  willow,  the  only 
approach  to  timber  in  the  valley.  Distant  a  few  miles,  however,  the  Blue  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  heavy  timber,  adequate  for  all  purposes,  though  it  is  ren-i 
dered  expensive  by  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Mill  creek  is  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  because  upon  its  banks  is  located  the 
city  of  Walla- Walla,  the  largest  town  in  the  Territory,  but  also  from  the  remark- 
al>le  fact  that  it  divides  itself  into  many  distinct  channels  or  creeks,  spreading 
out  laterally  and  watering  quite  an  extensive  surface,  then  gradually  converging 
and  concentrating  into  one  channel,  through  which  their  waters  are  emptied  into 
the  Walla- Walla  river.  We  know  of  no  other  such  system  of  irrigation  as  this 
provided  by  bounteous  nature  for  this  beautiful  region.  The  valleys  of  all  these 
rivers  and  their  numerous  branches  afford  abundance  of  excellent  fanning  lands, 
yielding  heavy  crops.  The  table-lands  and  surrounding  hills  are  possessed  of 
soil  of  like  character.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  water,  or  difficulty  of 
irrigation,  which  was  deemed  a  sine  qua  non  to  their  successful  cultivation,  until 
very  recently  no  attempts  were  made  to  convert  these  lands  into  farms ;  but  as 
settlement  increases,  they  are  being  occupied  and  very  successfully  cultivated. 
For  grazing,  these  tables  and  side  hills  cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  native  buncb-grass  of  most  nutritious  quality. 
During  the  rains  of  spring  it  seems  to  attain  its  growth,  and  through  the  dry 
season  which  follows  it  stands  to  be  cm'ed  into  the  best  of  hay,  preserving  its 
strength  and  esculent  properties  all  winter.  Stock  abandon  the  green  grass  of 
the  bottom  lands  to  feed  upon  it,  and  on  it  they  keep  fat  all  winter.  Another 
noticeable  feature  in  this  region  is  the  great  number  of  cold  springs  biu-sting  out 
upon  the  surface,  some  of  wbich  are  sufficiently  large  for  water-powere.  On  the 
hottest  days  they  retain  their  coolness,  and  are  many  degrees  colder  than  the 
water  in  the  neighboring  streams,  to  which  they  are  found  in  close  proximity. 

But  the  term  Walla- Walla  valley,  in  common  parlance,  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  the  valley  of  the  river  of  ^at  name.  Governor  Stevens,  in  his 
valuable  Geographic  Memoir,  thus  alludes  to  its  boundaries  : 

The  Snake  river  fonns  a  g^reat  re-enterinff  from  the  Clearwater  to  its  janction  with  the 
Columbia,  which  re-entering,  being  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Blue  mountains,  has  been 
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Damed  tbe  WallorWalla  valloj,  althoagh  that  teim  properly  applies  to  the  immediate  Byilem 
of  valleys  whose  streams  connect  with  tbe  Walla- Walla  river  itself. 

It  may  be  firoper  to  add  that  the  settlers  on  the  Tnkannon,  Al-pah-wah,  and 
Pa-ta-ha,  which  are  all  tributaries  of  Snake  river,  woald  deem  themselves  out- 
lawed if  denied  their  residence  in  Walla- Walla  valley.  In  langoage  appre- 
ciated in  this  Territory,  this  valley,  in  its  most  restricted  meaning,  would  find  its 
synonym  in  Walla- Walla  connty. 

The  Snake  river,  having  formed  the  east  boundary  of  the  Territory  from  the 
46  th  parallel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater,  crosses  the  entire  width  of  eastern 
Washington  and  empties  into  the  Columbia  al>out  nine  miles  north  of  tbe  mouth 
of  the  Wallar Walla.  Some  200  miles  of  its  length  courses  in  and  around  this 
section.  Its  main  northern  tributary  within  Washington  Territory  is  the  Pelouse, 
which  is  formed  by  two  main  branches,  one  rising  nearly  north  in  the  plain  of 
the  Columbia,  the  other  in  the  Bitter  Root  mountains.  The  latter,  after  running 
west  130  miles,  joins  the  north  fork  about  12  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Feloose. 
The  Falls  of  the  Pelouse,  about  nine  miles  from  its  mouth,  are  well  worthy  of 
remark.  The  following  description  is  from  the  pen  of  J.  M.  Stanley,  esq.,  artist 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Exploring  Expedition,  (1853 :) 

The  Pelouse  river  flows  over  three  steppes,  each  of  which  is  estimated  to  have  an  ascent 
of  ),000  feet  The  falls  descend  from  tbe  middle  of  the  lower  of  these  steppes.  There  is  no 
timber  along  the  course  of  this  stream,  and  but  few  willows  or  other  boshes;  yet  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  the  grass  nutritious  and  abundant  even  in  winter.  The  fall  of  water,  which  is 
about  30  feet  wide,  cannot  be  seen  from  any  distant  point ;  for,  flowing  through  a  flasure  hi 
the  basaltic  rock,  portions  of  which  tower  above  in  jagged  pinnacles,  it  suddenly  descends 
some  V2^  feet  into  a  narrow  basin,  and  thence  flows  rapidly  away  through  a  deep  canon. 
The  distance  from  the  falls  to  Snake  river  is  about  nine  miles  The  valley  widens  consider- 
ably for  about  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pelouse.  The  home  of  the  Pelouse  Indians 
is  near  this  junction,  where  they  devote  much  of  their  time  to  salmon  fishing.  Tbe  salmon 
ascend  to  the  falls ;  but  these  Indians  have  a  legend  which  tells  of  the  wickedneas  of  the 
Indians  higher  up  the  country,  and  how  the  Great  Spirit,  in  his  displeasure,  placed  the  falls 
as  a  barrier  to  the  further  ascent  of  the  salmon. 

Of  the  great  plain  lying  east  of  the  Columbia,  Governor  Stevens  th as  speaks: 

That  portion  of  the  great  plain  lying  east  of  tbe  main  Columhia,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  Spokane,  and  on  the  east  by  the  foot-hills  of  the  Bitter  Root 
mountains,  is,  for  the  most  part,  well  watered  and  well  grassed.  The  eastern  half  of  this 
portion  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  various  streams— the 
Pelouse,  the  Kamas  Prairie  creek  of  the  Coeur  d^Alene,  the  Spokane,  and  Coeur  d'Aleoe 
rivers — are  well  timbered  with  pine,  and  numerous  rivulets  and  springs  are  found  threagh 
that  portion  of  the  country,  facilitating  the  progress  of  settlements,  and  rendering  the  whSe 
at  once  avaiUible  for  agriculturists. 

The  Grand  Coulee,  which  is  the  peculiar  specialty  of  this  region,  commences 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Columbia,  immediately  north  of  the  chain  of  hills  which 
skirt  the  river  in  its  bend  from  White  Bluffs  westward ;  after  running  in  the 
same  general  direction  as  these  hills  eastward  some  30  miles,  it  turns  sharply  to 
the  north,  and  continues  in  that  direction  till  it  opens  again  upon  the  Columbia, 
some  60  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane.  The  information  as  to  this 
south  arm  and  mouth  of  the  Grand  Coulee  is  derived  from  A.  J.  Treadway,  esq^ 
who  surveyed  several  townships  in  its  vicinity  during  the  past  summer,  (1867,) 
under  contract  with  the  surveyor  general  of  this  Territory.     He  thus  describes  it : 

The  south  or  southwest  end  of  the  Grand  Coulee  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Columbia,  in 
township  16  N.,  R.  23  E.,  at  about  centre  of  the  range  and  south  side  of  the  township.  It 
extends  through  ranges  :J4,  i25,  26,  27,  28  east,  and  then  turns  nearly  to  the  north.  Near  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  townslup  is  a  range  of  high  hills  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  high, 
running  nearly  east  and  west,  parallel  with  the  township  line.  In  the  Coulee  are  numerous 
broken  or  detached  ledges  of  rocks  fccm  10  to  75  or  100  feet  high,  and  from  100  feet  to  one  or 
two  miles  in  length,  running  generally  in  the  same  direction  with  the  Coulee.  Scattered 
through  tbe  valley  are  numerous  mounds  of  i)roken  rocks  seldom  more  than  10  or  20  feet  in 
height. 

Lieutenant  Eichard  Arnold,  United  States  army,  of  Stevens's  Exploration, 

(1853,)  describes  the  north  end  as  starting  from  the  Columbia  60  miles  below 
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the  month  of  the  Spokane,  and  moving  in  a  general  direction  Bontli-soutbwest. 
He  says : 

The  Qrand  Goalee  is  abont  10  miles  wide  where  it  opens  on  the  river  at  Its  northern  end, 
which  is  100  feet  above  the  water,  and  gradually  widens  towards  the  south;  its  walls,  8U0 
feet  high,  are  formed  of  solid  basaltic  rock,  but  diminished  in  height  southward  as  the  bottom 
rose  toward  the  summit  of  the  plain,  until  in  20  miles  distance  they  ended.  Numerous  lat- 
eral ravines  and  canons  were  seen,  running  in  various  directions,  some  of  them  containing 
lakes  without  outlet,  and  streams  10  feet  wide  and  two  deep. 

The  portion  west  of  the  Grand  Conlee  bounded  by  the  Columbia  is  of  basaltic 
formatioi^^  sparaely  grassed  and  scantily  supplied  with  water.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  country  east  and  south  of  the  Grand  Coulee  is  well  adapted  to  grazing 
and  tillage. 

The  Spokane  river  empties  into  the  Columbia  just  below  the  48th  parallel, 
and  near  the  point  where  the  Columbia,  deflecting  sharply  from  its  southcrlv 
course,  forms  the  north  limb  of  the  big  bend  of  that  river  to  the  westward.  A 
few  miles  within  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory  it  receives  its  main  con- 
fluent, the  Coeur  d'Alene,  the  outlet  of  Goeur  d'Alene  lake,  which  is  located  in 
that  narrow  strip  of  Idaho  Territory  situate  between  eastern  Washington  and 
Montana.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  effort  now  being  made  to  re-annex  this  strip 
to  Washington  will  meet  with  success.  It  is  a  useless  appendage  to  Idaho,  and 
if  county  organization  became  necessary,  the  isolation  from  the  body  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  the  capital  would  prove  a  source  of  inconvenience  to  the  residents. 
The  reannexation  would  divest  Idaho  of  incon^uous  shape,  avoid  parallels  of 
latitude  and  imaginary  lines  as  boundaries,  substituting  therefor  mountain  chains, 
and  it  would  render  intact  a  re^on  of  country  with  community  of  natural  feature 
and  resources,  and  if  inhabited  at  all,  its  population  would  depend  upon  simi- 
larity of  pursuit. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  river  has  several  tributaries,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
St.  Joseph's  and  South  Fork.  The  valleys  of  the  Spokane  and  Coeur  d'Alene 
are  well  adapted  to  settlement,  abundantly  supplied  with  timber  and  water,  and 
affording  a  large  proportion  of  arable  land.  This  region  may  be  regarded  as 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Clarke's  fork,  or  the  Pen  d'Oreille  river,  which,  after 
leaving  Pen  d'Oreille  lake,  (east  of  this  Territory,)  runs  northwest  and  enters 
the  Columbia  under  the  49th  parallel.  From  the  Spokane  river  to  the  northern 
boundary  the  country  is  heavily  wooded,  interepersed  with  valleys,  many  of 
which  are  now  occupied  by  settlers.  The  extensive  prairie,  or  plain  of  the 
Spokane,  must  not  be  overlooked ;  through  it  passes  the  wagon  road  from  Walla- 
Walla  to  Pen  d'Oreille  lake.  This  vicinity  is  memorable  for  the  short  but  bril- 
liant and  decisive  campaign  of  the  late  distinguished  General  George  Wright, 
(then  colonel  9th  United  States  infantry,)  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1858,  against 
a  hostile  combination  of  the  Spokane,  Pen  d'Oreille,  Pelouse,  and  Coeur  d'Aleno 
tribes  of  Indians,  a  large  number  of  whom,  on  the  16th  May  previous,  had  sur- 
prised and  defeated  Colonel  Steptoe,  of  the  same  regiment,  on  Snake  river. 
Colonel  Wright  was  sent  by  General  N.  S.  Clarke  to  chastise  them.  On  the 
Ist  September  he  thoroughly  whipped  them  at  "  Four  Lakes,"  (latitude  47**  32', 
longitude  117®  39^,)  without  the  loss  on  his  part  of  a  single  man.  On  the  6tli 
he  repeated  the  lesson  at "  Spokane  plains,"  (latitude  47°  4(K,  longitilde  117°  19',) 
in  a  fight  continuing  over  seven  hours,  in  which  the  Indians  were  driven  some  14 
miles,  two  of  their  chiefs  killed,  and  numbers  of  lesser  note.  The  prompt  and 
eflicient  conduct  of  Colonel  Wright  forced  the  Indians  to  sue  for  peace.  He 
marched  as  far  as  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mission,  curtailing  their  ability  for  further 
depredation,  and  established  quiet  in  that  region,  which  till  this  time  remains. 
He  also  gloriously  wiped  out  the  humiliation  of  Steptoe's  disaster. 

West  of  the  Spokane  prairie  a  range  of  hills  divides  the  waters  of  the  Spokane 
and  lower  Pen  d'Oreille.  Between  these  hills  and  the  Columbia  are  the  Col- 
ville  and  Chemakane  valleys,  separated  by  a  low  divide.    In  the  latter  was 
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located  the  missionary  station  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Eels  and  Walker,  established  in 
1838,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  suc- 
cessfully conducted  till  the  winter  of  1847,  when,  after  the  "  Whitman  massacre," 
it  was  abandoned.  This  valley  affords  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  agricultural 
land,  and  is  capable  of  supporting  a  considerable  settlement. 

The  Colville  valley  derives  its  name  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  fort 
of  that  name,  situated  near  the  bank  of  the  Columbia,  in  latitude  48°  37'.  This 
post  was  established  in  1825,  and  during  the  period  when  the  company  were  in 
active  operation  was  second  only  in  importance  to  Fort  Vancouver.  It  was 
erected  upon  a  terrace  about  a  mile  back  from  the  river,  and  about  two  miles 
from  Kettle  falls,  a  vicinity  formerly  noted  for  the  abundance  of  salmon.  The 
establishment  consisted  of  a  dwelling-house,  three  or  four  warehouses,  a  black- 
smith shop,  and  several  one-story  log  houses.  In  primitive  days  these  were 
enclosed  %vithin  a  stockade  some  70  yards  square,  with  bastions  at  two  of  the 
angles.  Nine  miles  from  the  fort  was  the  Cattle  Ranch ;  a  grist-mill  situate  on 
the  Stauntehus  river,  (now  Mill  creek,)  three  miles  from  the  fort,  where  quite  an 
extensive  farm  was  cultivated.  This  mill  supplied  the  adjacei^t  country  and  the 
northern  posts  with  flour,  made  from  the  wheat  raised  in  this  vicinity  by  its  few 
settlers,  mostly  in  the  company's  service,  and  Indians  living  within  a  circuit  of 
70  miles,  who  had  been  instructed  in  aginculture  by  the  Protestant  missionaries, 
also  supplied  considerable.  This  fact  alone  speaks  largely  as  to  the  capacity  of 
Colville  valley  as  a  wheat-producing  region.  The  batteaux  used  by  the  com- 
pany in  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  were  built  at  this  fort.  It  was  in  fact 
a  recruiting  station  and  rendezvous  for  the  company's  brigades  j  the  point  where 
the  results  of  trade  were  consolidated  to  be  transmitted  across  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains to  headquarters  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  temtory,  from  whence  shipments  were 
made  to  England. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort  the  soil  is  sandy,  bat  a  short  distance 
back  it  produces  abundant  crops.  We  have  no  recent  meteorological  data  soflfi- 
ciently  full  to  make  an  exhibit  of  climate  ;  but  the  assertion  is  fully  warranted 
that  the  winters  are  many  degrees  milder  than  in  the  same  latitudes  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Captain  Mull  an,  United  States  army,  who  has  been  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  this  whole  region  since  1853,  compares  the  climate  of 
this  region  with  that  of  St.  Joseph's,  Missouri,  in  latitude  41".  The  summer  is 
apt  to  be  hot  and  dry ;  but  little  rain  falls  except  in  spring  and  fall.  Com  suc- 
ceeds well,  though  later  in  maturing  than  in  the  middle  States.  Wheat,  barley, 
oats,  patatoes,  melons,  &c.,  yield  abundantly. 

Colville  valley  proper  is  about  50  miles  long  and  three  wide,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  very  rich  land  are  unoccupied  and  open  to  settlement.  Hon.  J.  E. 
Wj'che,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  Washington  Territory,  but  recently 
returned  from  holding  court  at  Pinckney  City,  thus  refers  to  it: 

On  the  rich  lands  now  unoccupied  in  the  valley  and  on  Mud  lake  and  along^  on  different 
points  on  the  Columbia  river  there  are  now  the  finest  opportunities  for  settlement  and  happy 
and  prosperoas  homes  of  any  part  of  this  upper  coast.  From  100  to  300  families  maj  nnd 
as  rich  land  as  the  sun  shines  on,  with  no  timber  to  be  cleared,  and  with  splendid  timber  jast 
at  hand,  and  the  finest  streams,  and  needing  only  the  touch  of  the  husbandman's  hand  to 
yield  abundant  harvests. 

Pinckney  City,  oftener  called  Colville,  has  recently  been  established,  and 
already  has  a  population  of  over  200.  .  Near  it  are  the  Uniied-States  militan* 
post  (Fort  Colville)  and  the  Indian  reservation. 

This  vicinity  has  attracted  much  attention  as  a  gold  mining  region  since  1B54 ; 
indeed  the  name  of  "  Colville  "  has  attached  to  the  whole  mining  region  of  tlie 
upper  Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  south  of  the  49th  parallel.  Gold  is  fonnd 
on  all  the  streams  and  bars  from  the  Spokane  river  to  the  northern  boundaiy, 
and  up  the  Pen  d'Oreille  to  the  Catholic  Mission.  The  richer  fields  of  British 
Columbia  have  attracted  thither  white  miners^  but  a  large  number  of  Chinamen 
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have  found  successful  employment  on  these  various  bars  for  the  past  soveral 
years. 

On  the  18th  November,  1865,  the  steamer  Forty-nine  was  launched  at  the  old 
Hawkins  barracks,  the  former  winter  quarters  of  the  Northwest  Boundary  Com- 
mission. She  is  114  feet  long,  20  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  5  feet  deep,  with  two 
engines,  12j-inch  bore,  4  feet  stroke — 80-horse  power.  She  was  built  by  Cap- 
tain Lemuel  White,  the  pioneer  steam  navigator  of  the  upper  Columbia.  She 
runs  from  Little  Dalles,  just  south  of  the  49th  parallel,  to  La  Porte  or  Death 
rapids,  distance,  by  course  of  river,  270  miles,  and  within  15  miles  of  Big  Bend, 
British  Columbia. 

Little  Dulles  is  an  embryo  town  established  on  the  Columbia,  some  30  miles 
from  Pinckney  City,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  excellent  wagon  road. 
The  collector  of  customs,  district  of  Puget  Sound,  has  located  at  this  point  a 
United  States  deputy  collector.  A  large  quantity  of  merchandise  passes  through 
this  place,  as  is  proven  by  the  following  exhibit,  very  kindly  furnished  by  Major 
J.  J.  H.  Van  Bokkelin,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  deputy  collector  from  March 
1, 1866,  to  December  1,  1866,  inclusive : 


• 


Value  of  goods  imported  by  Hudton't  Bay  Company  on  voHch  duties  toere  paid  at  Port  Angelos, 

Amotmtof  invoices |4,G32  00 

Duties  paid  on  same 2,9*28  21 

Statement  of  goods  in  transitu  from  V<meo«ver*s  island  and  British  Columbia  via  Little  Dalles. 

47  saddle  horses,  183  pack  animals,  merchandise ;  value $34, 175 

From  Kootenais,  British  Columbia,  to  Vancouver's  island  and  British  Columbia: 
68  saddle  horses,  225  pack  animals,  42  packa||^  furs ;  value 18, 560 

To  Fort  Shephard,  British  Columbia,  from  Vancouver's  island  and  British  Colum- 
bia: 34  saddle  horses,  167  pack  animals;  value  of  merchandise 42,781 

From  Fort  Shephard  to  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  island :  38  saddle  horses, 

195 pack  animals,  35 packages  of  furs;  value 18,500 

Statement  of  merchandise  shipped  from  Little  Dalles  to  British  Columbia, 

From  Hudson's  Baj  Company,  Fort  Colville :  18  riding  horses,  167  pack  horses, 

28  packages  of  furs;  value $16,700 

I>om  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  via  Yakima  valley  and  Soogoos  lake: 

2,754  head  of  sheep 22,032 

2,265  head  of  beef  cattle 148,550 

483  head  of  horses 33,810 

43  head  of  mules 4,300 

1,132  bead  of  pack  animals..-.. 113,200 

264  head  of  saddle  horses 26,400 

From  Little  Dalles  to  Big  Bend,  British  Columbia,  via  Columbia  river— canoos  and  boats : 
Vessels  cleared  at  custom  house,  19  canoes,  35  boats,  15  trips  of  steamer  Forty -nine ;  mer- 
chandise cleared  at  custom  house,  $142,487  25. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Valuation  of  merchandise  imported  into  Colville  district $7, 560  21 

Valuation  of  merchandise  passed  fM  (raiisttti 114,016  00 

Valuation  of  animals 83,400  00 

Valuation  of  merchandise,  &rC,  exported 507,479  25 

Climate  of  Eastekk  Washington. — As  the  central  division  may  be 
regarded  as  the  west  half  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Columbia,  the  general  remarks 
upon  its  climate  measurably  apply  to  the  eastern  portion  of  said  plain.  Meteor- 
ological data  from  continued  observations  at  known  points  are  not  accessible 
within  the  time  allowed  in  the  preparation  of  this  memoir,  and  we  ore  forced  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  single  citation,  the  mean  result  of  one  and  a  half  years' 
observations:  Fort  Walla-Walla,  latitude  46°  3',  longitude  118**  25^  altitude 
1,396— spring,  47**  5  summer,  73M  ;  fall,  53^6  5  winter,  34'*.lj  mean  for  year, 
53^2. 
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Captain  Mnllan,  late  of  United  States  armj,  long  on  dnty  in  Uiis  sectioni  in 
his  Military  Eoad  report^  thus  refers  to  the  climate : 

•  The  meteorolo^cal  statistics  collected  daring  a  gpneat  nnmber  of  Tears  have  enabled  w  to 
trace  an  isochimenal  line  across  the  contiDent  from  St  Joseph's,  Missonri,  to  the  Pacific; 
aod  the  direction  taken  by  this  line  is  wonderfnl,  and  worthy  the  most  important  attention 
in  all  future  legislation  that  looks  towards  the  travel  and  settlement  of  this  country.  This 
line,  which  leaves  St.  Joseph's  in  latitude  A(P,  follows  the  general  line  of  the  Platte  to  Fort 
Laramie,  where,  from  newly  introduced  causes,  it  tends  northwestwardly,  between  the  Wind 
River  chain  and  the  Black  Hills,  crossing  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains  in  latitudo 
470 — showing  that  in  the  interval  from  St.  Joseph's  it  had  gained  six  degrees  of  latitude. 
Tracing  it  still  further  westward,  it  goes  as  high  as  48^,  and  develops  itself  in  a  fan-like 
shape  in  the  plains  of  the  Columbia. 

It  may  certainly  be  said  of  the  upper  Columbia  basin,  considering  its  altitude 
and  high  latitude,  its  clitnate  is  remarkable  for  mildness.  On  the  open  prairie 
the  snow,  never  deep,  seldom  covers  the  ground  a  week  at  a  time ;  in  the  heavy 
timber  and  in  sheltered  places  it  remains  much  longer  on  the  surface.  It  is  sel- 
dom essential  to  house  or  feed  stock,  though  oc^casional  severe  winters  serve  as 
warnings  to  provide  food  and  shelter.  One  or  two  months'  feed  is  the  extent 
which  ri'ecessity  ever  requires  in  the  heaviest  unnters.  The  Indians,  who  own 
extensive  bands  of  horses,  take  no  precaution,  sometimes  shifting  their  camps 
for  better  grass,  and  they  seldom  lose  stock  by  occasion  of  severity  of  winter. 
A  noticeable  concomitant  of  the  winter  of  the  upper  Columbia  is  the  Chenook 
wind ;  it  is  a  warm  current,  more  properly  a  gale,  occasionallv,  during  the  winter 
months,  blowing  up  through  the  channel  of  the  Columbia  firom  the  southwest. 
A  few  hours'  continuance  will  remove  every  vestige  of  snow  from  the  earth  over 
which  it  sweeps. 

There  is  no  hazard  in  the  statement  that,  for  health  and  salubrity,  there  is 
no  climate  in  the  world  which  surpasses  that  of  Washington  Territory  in  the 
two  portions  east  of  the  Cascade  moimtains. 

The  Counties  op  Washington  Territory. — ^The  Territory  is  divided 
into  21  counties,  viz:  Chehalis,  Clallam,  Clai'ko,  Cowlitz,  Island,  Jefferson, 
Eang,  Kitsap,  Klikitat,  Lewis,  Mason,  Pacific,  Pierce,  Skamania,  Snohomish, 
Stevens,  Thurston,  Wahkiakum,  Walla-Walla,  Whatcom,  and  Yakima. 

Chehalis. — ^Population,  300  5  assessed  value  of  property,  $100,199  94; 
area,  1,600  square  miles.  The  geographical  position  of  this  county  is  best 
defined  by  referring  to  its  special  feature,  Gray's  harbor,  and  the  valley  of  the 
river  which  confers  its  name.  It  lies  upon  the  Pacific,  and  its  north  boundary 
is  about  midway  between  Capes  Disappointment  and  Flattery.  It  was  organ- 
ized by  act  of  the  Washington  Territory  legislature,  April  14,  1854.  Connty 
seat,  Montesano }  post  offices  or  towns,  Cedarville,  Chehalis  City,  Cosmopolis, 
Elma,  and  Satsop.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  rich  bottom  lands  and  prai- 
ries, and  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  sections  of  the  Territory. 

Boads. — Till  recently  the  travel  between  these  settlements,  all  located  upon 
Gray's  harbor  or  the  Chehalis  river,  was  by  water.  The  road  from  Olyrapia, 
on  Pn^et  sound,  terminated  at  Cedarville,  where  canoes  were  taken  for  the 
remaimng  journey  to  Gray's  harbor,  although  there  were  trails  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  one  crossinff  to  the  Willopah  settlement  in  Pacific  county.  A 
road  has  just  been  completed  from  Satsop  to  Olympia,  very  materially  shorten- 
ing the  distance  between  the  lower  Chehalis  settlements  and  the  sound.  A 
beach  road  from  Chehalis  City  to  the  northern  cape  of  Shoalwater  bay  con- 
nected these  settlements  with  Pacific  county  and  Astoria,  Oregon. 

Clallam. — Population,  305 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $97,39^  31  j  area, 
1,720  square  miles;  number  of  acres  of  land  on  which  taxes  are  paid,  9,300. 
This  county  was  established  by  act  of  Washington  Territory  legislature,  April 
26,  1854.  Its  full  northern  length  is  washed  by  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  its 
western  boundaiy,  about  40  miles  in  length,  borders  on  the  Pacific  ocean- 
County  seat,  New  Dungeness ;  post  offices  and  towns,  Port  Angelos  and  Nee-aih 
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Bay.  Skirting  the  straits  from  the  east  bonndaiy  to  near  Port  Angelos  there 
is  a  wide  belt  of  excellent  land,  which  is  very  generally  occupied  by  settlers. 
The  river  bottoms  are  very  rich,  and  the  opening  of  the  roads  from  the  straits 
to  the  QniUehayte  river  has  developed  the  existence  of  a  rich  section  of  land 
heretofore  unknown.  Most  of  the  travel  from  place  to  place  is  by  the  straits. 
A  road  has  been  opened  from  the  eastern  settlements  to  Port  Angelos,  and  short 
roads  connect  the  former  settlements  with  Port  Disooveiy  and  Port  Townsend. 
Clabke. — Population,  2,089 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  8611,657 ;  area, 
1,400  square  miles;  number  of  acres  of  land  on  which  taxes  are  paid,  94,731. 
Acres  planted  in  wheat,  932 ;  in  oats,  1,805 ;  in  rye,  52 ;  in  barley,  78 ;  in  peas, 
120 ;  in  potatoes,  215.  Lumber  mills,  12  ]  flom*ing  mills,  3 ;  schools,  26 ; 
charchee,  9;  stores,  31.  One  steam  vesseL  Horses,  1,039 ;  mules,  87 ;  cattle, 
3,980;  sheep,  4,463;  hogs,  1,469. 

This  is  the  oldest  county  in  the  Territory.  The  provisional  government  of 
Oregon,  Juno  27,  1844,  established  the  district  of  Vancouver,  embracing  all  of 
the  then  Oregon  Territory  north  of  the  Columbia  river.  By  act  under  same 
government,  December  22,  1845,  the  word  "county"  was  substituted  for  "dis- 
tri'ct."  Under  the  Oregon  territorial  government  the  name  of  "Clarke"  was 
adopted  in  place  of  "Vancouver."  County  seat,  city  of  Vancouver,  one  of  the 
most  thriving  settlements  in  the  Territory.  Here  was  established  the  head- 
quarters of  uie  Hudson's  Bay  Company  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The 
early  Catholic  missionaries,  in  1838,  fir&t  commenced  their  labors  at  this  point. 
Early  after  the  treaty  of  1846  United  States  troops  arrived  in  the  Territory, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  occupied  as  a  military  post,  long  the  headquarters 
of  a  military  division  or  department. 

Towns  and  Post  Offices. — Lake  River,  Lincoln,  Pekin,  Union  Ridge,  and 
Washougal.  The  county  bordera  the  Coltimbia  river,  and  is  about  equidistant 
from  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  The  settle- 
ments axe  connected  by  roads,  but  the  main  territorial  road  from  Fort  Vancouver 
to  Fort  Steilacoom,  passing  along  the  Columbia  river  to  the  Cowlitz,  at  certain 
c«as6ns  is  inundated ;  from  this  fact  and  the  facility  of  travelling  on  the  Colum- 
bia this  road  has  only  a  nominal  existence. 

Cowlitz. — Population,  480 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $186,079 ;  area,  460 
sqciai'o  miles ;  number  of  acres  on  which  tax  is  paid,  20,918. 

This  county  lies  immediately  west  of  Clarke,  with  about  20  miles  of  shore 
line  on  the  Columbia  river,  with  25  miles  of  length  of  the  Cowlitz  river  trav- 
ersing' it  north  and  sputh.  Its  southeast  corner  is  about  35  miles  east  of  the 
moath  of  the  Columbia  river.  Besides  the  valley  of  the  Cowlitz  several  tribu- 
taries of  that  river  afford  a  large  quantity  of  rich  bottom  land.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  county  is  included  in  these  valleys.  A  short  distance  back  of  the  rivers 
lar^e  tracts  of  unoccupied  lauds  aflbrd  great  inducement  for  settlement.  No 
portion  of  the  county  is  further  removed  from  either  the  Cowlitz  or  Columbia 
than  15  miles,  hence  access  to  market  is  insured.  The  whole  county  i^.good 
Sf>iL  Fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  not  an  unusual  yield  in  these  bottom 
lands.  This  county  was  set  off  from  Lewis  coimty  by  the  legislature  of  this 
Territory,  April  21,  1854.  Monticello  is  the  county  seat.  This  is  the  point  of 
departure  for  travel  from  the  Columbia  river  to  Pnget  sound.  Castle  Rock  and 
Oak  Point  are  the  remaining  post  oiEces.  At  the  latter  point  is  located  Aber- 
ncthy's  saw-mills,  at  which  about  4,000,000  feet  of  lumber  are  annually  manu- 
fa^nred.  There  is  also  a  small  saw-mill  on  the  Cowlitz  river  about  12  miles 
above  Monticello. 

JRoads. — This  county  is  so  located  that  roads  from  the  Columbia  river  to 
P^uget  sound  must  either  commence  in  or  pass  through  it.  Here  commences 
or  terminates  the  land  travel  between  the  river  and  the  northern  settlements. 
Tlie  military  road  from  Steilacoom  and  the  territorial  road  from  Olympia  end  here, 
and  the  transit  to  Portland  or  Vancouver  is  completed  by  steamboats  via  the 
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river.  The  portion  of  road  between  Monticello  and  Vancouver  is  located,  but 
scarcely  used.  The  old  Hudson's  Bay  trail,  wbicb  comes  down  the  Columbia  river, 
may  be  travelled  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  was  much  used  for  driving 
stock,  but  even  they  are  now  most  generally  transported  in  barges  to  Montioello, 
towed  by  the  steamers.  On  the  east  side  of  Cowlitx  river  a  road  is  opened  con- 
necting all  the  settlements.  From  Monticello  to  Oak  Point,  and  from  Oak 
Point  to  Boisfort  prairie  in  Lewis  county,  roads  have  been  opened,  the  latter 
connecting  ^nith  a  territorial  road  from  Boisfort  to  Olympia. 

Island. — ^Population  409 ;  assessed  value  of  property  $261,731  j  area  250 
square  miles.  The  following  surplus  produce  remained  on  hand  May,  1867,  at 
time  of  annual  assessment,  which  indicates  the  producing  character  of  this  set- 
tlement: 1,416  tons  of  hay;  2,687  bushels  wheat;  15,815  bushels  barley; 
9,382  bushels  of  oats;  5,925  bushels  of  potatoes;  fruit  trees,  9,868;  horses, 
268;  cattle,  964;  sheep,  1,234;  hogs,  1,156. 

The  county  was  established  by  the  Oregon  territorial  legislature,  January 
6,  1853.  It  consists  of  the  two  islands  of  Whidby  and  Camano.  Tlie  county 
seat  is  Coupeville.  Towns  and  post  offices — Coveland,  Orescent  Harbor,  Oak 
Harbor,  and  Utsalada,  the  latter  of  which  places  is  the  site  of  the  extensive 
saw-mill  of  Messrs.  Greman  and  Oraney,  on  Camano  island.  While  isolated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  Territory  the  settlements  on  Whidby's  island  are  con- 
nected by  good  roads. 

Jefferson. — Population,  650;  asseissed  value  of  property,  $301,584  27; 
area,  1,670  square  miles.  Established  by  the  Oregon  territorial  legislature 
December  22,  1852. 

This  county  has  an  extensive  shore  line  upon  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuoa  and 
Admiralty  inlet,  embracing  ports  Discovery,  Townsend,  and  Ludlow.  It  then 
extends  south  of  Clallam  county  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  On  ports  Discovery  and 
Ludlow  extensive  steam  saw-mills  are  located,  giving  employment  to  numerous 
hands  and  constituting  centres  of  population.  Port  Townsend,  on  the  bay  of 
that  name,  is  the  county  seat.  It  is  the  site  of  the  custom-house  of  the  district 
of  Puget  sound ;  the  marine  hospital  is  located  here,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
is  the  militaiy  post,  (Fort  Townsend.)  The  bay  is  six  miles  long,  four  widey 
and  an  excellent  harbor.  Towns  and  post  offices — Chemican,  Port  Discovery, 
and  Port  Ludlow.  Water  transportation  is  relied  upon,  as  most  of  the  settle- 
ments are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sound.  Hoads  conneQt  Port  Tov^nasend  with 
Port  Discovery,  and  with  the  prairie  settlements  back. 

King. — Population,  725;  assessed  value  of  property,  $414,043;  area,  1,800 
sqiiare  miles ;  acres  under  cultivation,  3,650.  Organized  by  the  Oregon  tenito- 
rial  legislature  December  22,  1852. 

In  this  county  are  embraced  the  rich  agricultural  valleys  of  the  Dwamisb, 
White,  and  Green  rivers,  and  the  extensive  coal  fields  back  of  Lake  Washing- 
ton on  the  Squak,  Black,  Dwamish,  and  Green  rivers.  Seattle  is  the  county 
seat  ;^  thriving  town,  in  which  is  located  the  university  of  the  Territory.  Towns 
and  i>08t  offices — Cedar  river  and  Freeport. 

Boads. — Seattle  is  connected  with  Steilacoom  by  a  good  wagon  road,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  season  a  wagon  road  has  been  constructed  across  the  Snoqualmie 
pass  of  the  Cascade  mountains  into  the  Yakima  valley. 

Kitsap, — Population  610;  assessed  value  of  property,  $551,266  ;  area,  400 
square  miles. 

This  county  was  organized  by  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  Territory, 
passed  January  16,  1857,  under  the  name  of  Slaughter  county,  in  honor  of  the 
gallant  Liovtenant  W.  A.  Slaughter,  United  States  army,  who  was  killed  in 
the  Indian  war  of  1855-'56.  By  a  provision  in  the  bill  the  people  of  the  county 
were  authorized  to  vote  for  a  name  at  the  next  general  election,  (1857.)  At  such 
election  the  name  Kitsap  was  adopted  after  the  Indian  chief  whose  tribe  occu- 
pied considerable  portion  of  the  county,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  able 
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of  tbo  leaders  of  the  hostile  Indians.  The  county  may  be  described  as  the 
peninsula  between  Hood'B  canal  and  Admiralty  inlet,  including  Bainbridgo  and 
Blake's  islands,  with  50  miles  of  shore  line  upon  Hood's  canal  and  80  upon 
Admiralty  inlet.  No  portion  of  the  county  lies  further  from  navigable  water 
than  four  miles.  This  county  is  noted  for  its  extensive  lumbering  mills.  Port 
Madison  is  the  county  seat,  on  the  excellent  harbor  of  that  name.  Towns  and 
post  offices — Teekalet,  Seabec,  Port  Orchard,  and  Port  Blakely. 

Eoads. — Between  Port  Madison  and  Teekalet  the  portage  is  made  by  a  road 
nine  miles  in  length.  Poit  Orchard  to  Seabec,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  is 
made  over  a  well-defined  trail.  Water  transportation  is  the  prevalent  method 
of  communication  between  the  settlers  themselves,  as  also  with  other  portions  of 
the  Territory. 

Klikitat. — Population,  300;  assessed  value  of  property,  $125,342;  area, 
1,850  square  miles ;  number  of  acres  of  land  on  which  taxes  are  paid,  6,778 ; 
established  by  legislative  assembly  of  this  Territory  December  20,  1859 ; 
county  seat,  Rockl^d.  The  Dalles  in  Oregon  is  the  post  office  for  this  whole 
region,  including  even  the  county  seat.  The  Yakima  Indian  reservation  and 
the  Simcoe  agency  are  located  in  this  county.  The  Indian  industrial  school, 
under  management  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilbur,  at  this  ageney,  has  been  a  decided 
success. 

Lbwis. — Population,  550  ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $268,095  ;  area,  1,580 
square  miles.  Established  by  the  Oregon  provisional  government  December 
21,  1845;  county  seat,  Glaquato;  towns  and  post  offices — ^Boisfort,  Cowlitz, 
Highland,  Newanknm,  Saunders,  and  Skookum  Chuck. 

This  county  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  sections  west  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains. Thoroughly  watered  by  the  Chehalis  and  Cowlitz  rivers  and  several  of 
their  tributaries,  its  prairies  and  rich  bottoms  ofifer  great  inducement  to  settlement. 
Beads, — The  territorial  road  and  mail  route  from  Olympia  to  Monticello  runs 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  this  county.  A  second  territorial  road,  crossing 
the  Skookum  Chuck  and  Newankumand  avoiding  the  Chehalis  river,  terminates 
at  the  old  Cowlitz  landing.  Boisfort  is  connected  with  Claquato  by  a  good 
wagon  road,  and  also  by  a  road  with  Mopah,  in  Pacific  county. 

Mason. — Population,  219 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $44,480 ;  area,  1,600 
square  miles.  Organized  under  the  name  of  Sawamish  county  by  the  Washing- 
ton Territory  legislature,  March  13,  1854.  Name  changed  to  Mason,  Januaiy 
8,  1864,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Mason,  deceased,  first  sec- 
retary of  the  Territory  in  order  of  time  as  well  as  by  efficiency  of  service,  and 
long  and  ably  its  acting  governor.  County  seat,  Oakland.  Towns  and  post 
offices — Arkada,  Kamilchie,  Skokoraish,  Sherwood's  mills,  and  Union  city.  A 
road  has  been  opened  from  Oakland,  near  the  head  of  Skookum  bay,  to  Qlympia, 
which  is  used  for  driving  stock.  Water  commynication,  by  the  sound  and  its 
several  bays,  is,  however,  the  usual  method,  and  in  the  present  location  of  settle- 
ments the  most  available. 

Pacific. — Population,  375;  assessed  value  of  property,  $135,568;  area,  1,140. 
Established  by  Oregon  territorial  legislature  Febraary  4,  1857.  This  is  tlio 
southwestern  county  of  the  Territory,  bordering  on  the  Columbia  river  and  the 
Pacific  ocean,  its  great  specialty  the  basin  of  Shoalwater  bay.  It  is  noted 
for  its  oysters  and  fisheries.  An  extensive  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
water  cement  has  just  been  completed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Knapp,  on  the  Columbia 
river,  about  two  miles  east  of  Chenook.  The  supply  of  rock  is  iuoxhaustiblc. 
Preparations  are  made  to  supply  at  least  150  tons  per  month.  About  820,000 
have  been  expended  in  the  buildings  and  machinery. 

The  county  seat  of  Pacific  county  is  Oysterville.  Other  post  offices  and  towns — 
TTillopahjBruceport,  Chenook,  and  Pacific  City. 

PiEKCE. — Population,  860 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $508,806  50 ;  area, 
2,000  square  miles.     Organized  by  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Oregon 
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Tenitoiy,  December  22,  1852.  In  ibis  county  is  located  the  mammoth  claim 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company  for  lands  appurtenant  to  Fort  Nis- 
qually,  called  the  Nisqually  claim.  Al)out  a  mile  east  of  the  city  of  Steilacoom 
the  United  States  fort  of  that  name  is  located.  From  this  point  commences  the 
military  road  to  '^''allula  (the  old  fort  Walla-Walla)  via  iLe  Nachess  pass  of 
the  Cascade  mountains^  opened  by  the  people  of  Thurston  and  Pierce  counties 
in  the  summer  of  1853,  and  an  appropriation  by  Congress  of  620,000  expended 
upon  it  in  1854,  by  Lieutenant  Richard  Ainold,  United  States  army.  A  general 
idea  of  the  lino  of  this  road  wall  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  table  of  distimoes 
measured  by  odometer  at  the  time  of  construction.  The  points  designated  gen- 
erally indicate  camps  where  the  best  water  and  the  ffreatest  amount  of  wood  and 
grazing  may  bo  obtained.  The  first  column  of  figures  indicate  the  distance 
from  point  to  point,  and  the  second  the  distance  from  Steilacoom : 

MjIm. 

ToPnyftllup  river 22^  22J 

First  crossing  of  White  rirer ^ 9^  3t| 

Last  prairie  on  White  river 6|  38 

^cond  crossing  of  White  river *. 11}  43) 

Sixth  crossing  of  White  river 5|  S^i 

LaTdte 3i  59i 

First  crossing  of  Green  river l|  6H 

Bare  Prairie , 9|  63i 

Last  crossing  Green  river  at  western  baso  of  mountain 10^  7;4 

First  prairie  on  summit  of  mountain 3f  .  77-| 

Lust  prairie  on  summit  of  mountain 2^  79^ 

First  crossing;  of  Nachess  river &^  84f 

Crossing  of  Papattsally lOj  9£i 

Mouth  of  Bumping 4^  9&^ 

Last  crossing  of  isachess  river l\\  lllj 

Wenass - 10  121^ 

Where  road  leaves  Wenass  valley.... 16  IZ^i 

First  crossing  of  Yakima  river 4  14lJ 

First  water  alter  leaving  Yakima  river Itf  ir^ 

Second  water  after  leavmg  Yakima  river 7^  167 

Brackish  Spring 16f  183| 

Great  Bend  ot  the  Yakima Ibi  202 

Near  mouth  of  Yakima 15^  217^ 

Terminus  of  route,  opposite  Wallula 17^  3344 

The  road  from  Fort  Vancouver  passes  through  this  county,  continuing  to  Fort 
Bellingham  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  Territory,  though  not  travelled  beyond 
Seattle.  From  Steilacoom  to  {his  latter  point  the  mails  are  carried  tri-iveekly 
on  this  road.  The  settlements  scattered  through  the  county  are  connected  "^iih 
each  other  by  good  roads  permeating  the  county,  and  communicating  also  with  the 
farming  settlements  of  Thurston  and  King  counties. 

The  county  seat  is  Steilacoom.  Post  offices — Franklin,  Nisqually,  and  Span- 
away  'y  the  fonner  named  being  the  post  office  of  the  iiomishing  agricultural 
settlement  in  the  valley  of  the  PuyaUup.  Here,  also,  is  an  Indian  reservation, 
at  which  are  concentrated  most  of  the  tribes  of  tho  head  of  Puget  sound. 

Skamania. — Population,  270;  assessed  value  of  property,  $260,365;  area, 
1,800  square  miles ;  organized  by  act  of  legislative  assembly,  Teixitory  of  Wash- 
ington, March  9,  1854.  This  is  a  mountainous  section,  there  being  but  little 
available  land  within  its  great  area  immediately  bordering  on  the  Columbia 
river.  Tho  width  of  the  county  embi-aces  the  summit  of  tho  Cascade  range ;  in 
it  are  the  great  cascades  of  the  Columbia,  the  great  gorge  made  by  the  vast 
aggregation  of  tho  waters  of  the  upper  Columbia  and  its  innumerable  confluents 
and  tributaries  forcing  an  exit  through  this  great  mountain  chain.  Through  this 
pass,  around  these  rapids  and  falls,  the  first  railroad  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains  was  constructed  to  avoid  these  obstructions  to  steamboat  navigation. 

Another  matter  worthy  of  remembrance  connected  with  this  county  was  the 
passage  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  Territory  of  an  act  (January  14, 1865) 
dismembering  this  county  and  dividing  its  territory  between  Clarke  and  Klikitat 
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counties.  Congress  having  in  tbo  organic  act  reserved  the  privilege  to  disprove 
territorial  legisGition,  annulled  said  law  of  the  assembly  of  the  Territory,  (June 
29, 1866,)  and  reinstated  Skamania  county ;  the  only  instance  in  territorial  legis- 
lation in  which  Congress  has  intervened. 

County  seat  is  Cascades.  By  this  is  meant  Lower  Cascades  3  the  Upper  Cas- 
cades is  the  only  other  town.  Both  are  the  termini  of  the  Cascade  railroad ;  both 
aie  points  of  departure  for  the  steamboats  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany plying  up  or  down  the  Columbia  river. 

The  narrow  strip  of  land  over  which  the  railroad  passes  affords  but  little  room 
for  any  other  road.  There  is,  however,  a  military  road  from  Fort  Vancouver 
(called  in  the  act  of  Congress  making  the  appropriation  for  its  construction, 
Uolumbia  City  barracks)  to  Fort  Dalles.  This  road  affords  land  communication 
between  the  Cascades  and  the  settlements  of  Clarke  county,  but  travel  by  the 
river  almost  the  universal  mode  of  communication. 

SsrOHOMiSH. — Population,  285;  assessed  value  of  property,  $69,022  86 ;  area, 
1,500  square  miles;  acres  under  cultivation,  1,200;  organized  by  act  of  Wash- 
insrton  Territory  legislature,  January  14,  1861.  This  county  is  noted  for  the 
pine  timber  which  skirts  its  numerous  streams,  which  are  resorted  to  by  lo£rging 
camps.  These  camps  are  transitory  and  made  up  entirely  of  males*  and  hence 
the  great  preponderance  of  male  population.  This  also  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  at  different  periods  such  discrepancies  arise  in  attempted  estimates  of  popu- 
lation. 

The  county  seat  is  Snohomish  City;  Muckelteo  and  Tnlalip  (the  latter  the 
site  of  the  Indian  reser\'^ation)  are  the  other  post  offices  in  this  county. 

Stsvbns. — Population,  550;  assessed  value  of  property,  8200,579;  area, 
28,000  square  miles;  acres  under  cultivation,  2,500.  This  county  embraces 
over  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  Territory,  lying  upon  both  sides  of  the  Columbia 
and  between  the  Cascade  mountains  and  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  the  Territory. 
On  the  29th  January,  1858,  the  present  county  of  Stevens  and  the  tenritory 
included  within  the  county  of  Yakima  were  erected  into  a  county  by  the  legis- 
lature of  this  Territory.  No  organization  being  effected  under  said  act  the  legis- 
lature passed  a  similar  law  January  27,  1862,  constituting  tlie  l>efore  described 
territory  into  Spokane  county.  On  the  20th  January,  1863,  the  teiritory  east 
of  the  Columbia  was  set  off  and  ewctod  into  a  separate  county,  and  named 
Stevens  county  in  honor  of  the  late  Grenenil  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  Washington's 
first  and  most  distinguished  governor.  January  19, 1864,  Stevens  and  Spokane 
counties  were  consolidated*  and  the  name  of  Stevens  ascribed  to  the  united  tem- 
tory.  To  attempt  a  description  of  this  large  and  interesting  region,  would  1/e 
to  renew  the  notice  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Columbia,  the  Spokane  plains,  the 
Grand  Coulee,  the  Colville  valley,  all  of  which  have  been  extendedly  noticed 
in  the  preceding  geographic  memoir,  which  is  referi'ed  to  as  largely  applicable 
to  this  county. 

The  county  seat  is  Pinckney  City.  There  are  other  settlements  and  towns 
at  vaiious  points,  but  it  alone  is  a  post  office. 

Hoods, — Wagon  roads  from  Walla-Walla  to  Colville;  from  White  Bluffs  to 
Lake  Pen  d'Oreille,  the  Mullan  road ;  a  road  from  the  Dalles  through  the  Yakima 
valley,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Columbia,  to  Colville,  and  roads  connecting 
with  the  passes  of  the  Cascade  mountains  traverse  this  region,  and  ai*©  much 
travelled  by  miners  and  paities  driving  stock  into  British  Columbia  and  to  the 
Pen  d'Oreille  and  other  mining  regions. 

^  Thurston. — Population,  2,045;  assessed  value  of  property,  $7'76>622  75; 
area,  672  square  miles;  number  of  acres  on  which  taxes  are  paicl,  82,522 ;  cattle, 
2,691;  sheep,  7,877;  hogs,  696.  Established  by  act  of  Oregon  ten-itorial  gov- 
ernment, January  12,  1852.  County  seat,  Olympia,  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  Territory.  At  Tumwater,  in  this  county,  the  first  American  settlement  north 
of  the  Columbia  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1845. 
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Post  Offices  and  Totcns, — ^Beaver,  Chamber's  Prairie,  Coal  Bank,  Miami,  Grand 
Mound,  and  Tumwater. 

Beads. — Olympia  being  the  head  of  Pnget  sound,  water  oommunication  from 
the  northern  settlements,  Victoria  and  British  Columbia,  and  tbe  land  travel 
from  the  Columbia  river  northward,  terminates  at  this  point.  Here,  then,  may 
be  said  to  start  the  great  thoroughfare  of  communication  between  the  sound  and 
Columbia  river,  terminating  at  Monticello,  where  steamboat  navigation  is  resumed. 
There  are  no  less  than  three  routes  within  this  county  southward  to  Skookum 
Chuck,  two  thence  to  the  Cowlitz  river — one  (the  military  road)  continuing  down 
the  Cowlitz  to  Monticello ;  an  excellent  wagon  road  connects  with  Steilacooia 
and  thrice  to  Seattle.  This  county  is  admirably  adapted  for  roads,  and  the 
settlements  are  all  accessible  by  well  defined  and  good  roads. 

Wahkiakum. — Population,  63 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $9,653  33 ;  area, 
225  square  miles.  Established  by  act  of  Washington  legislature,  April  25, 1854. 
Cathlamette  is  the  county  seat,  and  post  office  for  the  whole  county.  This  county 
borders  on  the  Columbia  river  just  east  of  Pacific  county.  Tbe  greatest  pardon 
IS  rough  and  mountainous,  confining  settlements  to  the  river  front.  The  timber 
is  of  an  excellent  quality  and  most  abundant,  but  agricultural  tracts  are  few  and 
not  extensive. 

Walla- Walla. — Population,  3,500 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $1,762,816 ; 
area,  8,000  square  miles;  acres  of  land  on  which  taxes  are  p^d,  21,152;  acres 
in  com,  2,307;  acres  in  wheat,  7,729;  acres  in  oats,  4,045;  acres  in  barley,  1,125; 
acres  in  timothy,  568.  In  1866  the  yield  was  a&  follows :  Wheat,  500,000  bushels  ; 
oats,  250,000  bushels;  barley,  200,000  bushels;  com,  150,000  bushels;  beans* 
170,000  pounds.  Six  flouring  mills,  six  saw-mills,  two  planing  mills,  two  dis- 
tilleries, one  foundxy,  f}2  threshing,  heading  and  reaping  machines. 

The  act  of  assembly  of  this  Territoiy  creating  this  OQunty  passed  April  25, 
1854.  It  then  included  all  the  territory  between  the  Cascade  monntiunB  and 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  46th  and  49th  parallels,  excepting  thereout  a 
fraction  of  Skamania  and  the  county  of  Klikitat.  Settlers  were  scattered  throngli 
this  vast  region,  but  so  widely  apart  that  no  organization  was  at  the  time 
attempted.  The  Indian  war  of  1855~'56  caused  many  to  abandon  the  region. 
At  its  close.  Colonel  Steptoe  issued,  to  say  the  least,  a  most  remai'kable  order , 
dated  August  20,  1856,  that  ^^no  emigrant  or  other  white  person^  except  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  persons  having  ceded  rights  from  the  Indians,  will, 
be  permitted  to  settle  or  remain  in  the  county.''  This  emanated  from  Major 
General  Wool,  then  commander  of  the  Pacific  military  department.  This  decree 
of  expatriation  and  forbidding  of  settlement  continued  till  the  spring  of  1859, 
when  Major  Grier,  United  States  dragoons,  consented  that  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Walla- Walla  might  be  occupied  by  American  settlers.  Its  growth  and  progress 
dates  from  that  period,  and  it  is  now  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  county  ia 
the  Territory. 

The  county  seat  is  the  city  of  Walla- Walla,  the  largest  town  in  Washington 
Ten-itory.  Post  offices — Coppei,  Mullaii's  Bridge,  Touchet,  W^ula,  all  centres 
of  thriving  settlements. 

Boads, — ^Wallula  (the  old  Fort  Walla- Walla)  was  the  point  where  the  great 
emigiunt  route  coming  into  Oregon  struck  the  Columbia  river.  It  ia  now  the 
eastern  terminus  of  usual  steam  navigation  on  the  Columbia,  though  occasional 
trips  at  favorable  stages  of  water  are  continued  as  far  as  White  Blu£&.  In 
primeval  days  the  emigrants  continued  down  the  river  in  boats  or  on  a  road  along 
the  river  to  the  Dalles.  In  1853,  a  road  was  constructed  from  this  point,  or 
rather  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  via  Yakima  valley  and  Kachess  Pass, 
to  Fort  Steilacoom,  on  Puget  sound.  A-  good  wagon  road,  travelled  daily  by 
coaches,  connects  it  with  Walla- Walla  City,  30  miles  east.  Diuing  the  past 
year  a  road  (Wastuckna  wagon  road)  connects  it  \nth  the  forks  of  MuDan's  road 
and  the  wagon  road  fr-om  Walla- Walla  to  Colville,  insuring  direct  communica- 
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tion  from  Wallala  to  Golville  ix  Fort  Benton.     This  road  is  in  length  58  miles. 
The  distance  via  Walla- Walla,  from  Wallula  to  same  point,  was  100  miles. 

Walla- Walla  is  a  centre  from  which  roads  diverge  in  all  directions,  connect- 
ing the  settlements  of  the  connty  with  each  other,  and  affording  routes  to  Fort 
Benton,  on  the  Missoori,  (by  Mullan's  military  road,)  to  Fort  Golville,  Lewiston, 
and  Boise,  to  I^ke  Pen  d'Oreille,  and  to  the  rich  mining  regions  of  Montana. 

Whatcom. — ^Popolation,  244 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $42,522  50;  area, 
4,300  square  miles ;  organi;&ed  by  act  of  Washington  legislature,  March  9, 1854. 
This  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Pa^et  Somid  counties.  Within  is  Bellingham 
bay,  the  shores  of  which  are  so  noted  for  their  extensive  and  valuable  coal  mines, 
which  are  fully  noticed  in  an  article  upon  the  coal  fields  of  the  Territory. 

County  seat,  Whatcom ;  post  offices,  San  Juan,  on  the  disputed  island  of  that 
name,  and  Swinamish. 

Yakima. — ^Population,  125;  assessed  value  of  property,  $68,676  28;  area, 
7,000  square  miles;  organized  under  act  of  assembly  of  Washington  legislature, 
January  21,  1865.  It  embraces  the  Yakima  valley  proper  lying  between  the 
Wenachee  river  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Klikitat  county.  This  and  the 
neighboring  valleys,  passing  under  the  general  cognomen  of  the  Yakima  country, 
are  the  best  stock  raising  region  in  the  Territory ;  fine  soil,  excellent  grass,  and 
mild  winters,  with  occasicmal  very  short  feeding  seasons,  never  exceeding  between 
one  and  two  months.  Several  extensive  stock  ranches  are  already  commenced, 
and  large  bands  of  cattle  are  owned  in  this  valley.  The  county  seat  is  on  Colonel 
Thorp's  claim  on  the  Yakima,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Atahnam,  and  not  fax  from 
the  old  Catholic  mission.  Thirty-five  miles  above,  at  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cas- 
cade mountains,  is  the  Kitatash  valley,  40  miles  in  length  and  15  in  width,  well 
watered  by  the  Yakima  and  its  tributai-ies,  abundantly  though  not  heavily  tim- 
bered, and  of  excellent  soil.  The  new  road  opened  the  past  season  from  Seattle 
through  the  Snoqualmie  Pass  runs  through  this  valley,  joins  the  Nachess  miH- 
taiy  road  at  Thorp's,  and  as  one  road  they  continue  to  Wallula.  The  road  from 
the  Dalles,  Oregon,  to  ihe  Wenachee,  Pen  d'Oreille,  and  mines  of  the  upper 
Columbia,  crosses  the  Yakima  river  about  25  miles  below  Thorp's,  and  passes 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  this  county. 

The  post  office  for  the  county  is  the  Dalles,  Oregon,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Columbia  river,  the  width  of  Klikitat  county,  the  Simcoe  mountains,  and 
the  Yakima  river.  A  county  containing  200  inhabitants,  with  more  induce- 
ments for  immediate  settlement  than  almost  any  portion  of  the  Territory  in  con- 
sequence of  mineral  resources,  rich  agricultural  tracts,  and  salubrious  climate, 
ought  to  have  one  post  office  and  one  post  route. 


«B€TIOI  II. 

MINEBAL   SESOUBCES. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  river  from  the  Dalles  the  country  is  broken 
and  hilly  to  the  Klikitat  river,  which  empties  into  the  Columbia  above  the 
Dalles.  In  the  Klikitat  valley  there  is  considerable  fanning,  and  a  lar^ 
amount  of  grazing  land,  with  small  patches  of  pines  and  fir.  The  Cascade 
ran^  of  mountains  is  well  supplied  with  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  except  the  highest 
peaks,  as  Mount  Adams,  St.  Helens,  and  Ranier,  which  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  and  consequently  are  entirely  barren. 

Along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  from  the  Dalles  to  the  Nachess,  the  %vholo 
country  is  volcanic,  with  no  minerals  of  value.  On  the  head  of  the  South  Fork 
of  Yakima  river  a  conglomerate  is  found,  composed  of  pebbles  and  boulders  of 
sandstone  and  granite,  with  small  masses  of  quartz.    When  this  has  been  disin- 
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te^rated  a  trace  of  gold  has  been  foand.  To  the  north  of  the  Nachess  quartz 
veins  exist,  but  they  are  generally  small  and  barren.  Gold  is  rarely,  though 
occasionally  found  in  them.  Further  north,  near  lake  Chelan,  some  diggings  have 
been  discovered,  which,  however,  did  not  pay  wages. 

On  the  Columbia  river,  above  Priest  rapids,  a  number  of  the  bars  paid  fair 
wages  for  a  short  time.  The  gold  was  very  fine,  and  had  evidently  been  moved 
a  long  distance  by  the  action  of  the  water.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  Cascade 
range  in  this  Territory  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  prospected  for  gold.  Except 
in  the  instances  before  mentioned,  none  has  been  found.  There  is  a  large  amount 
of  good  grazing  aQd  farming  lands,  but  no  mining.  In  the  northeastern  portions 
of  the  Territory,  about  Fort  Colville,  mines  have  been  worked,  though  not 
profitably.  In  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  Bocky  mountains,  doubtless  good  mines 
will  yet  be  found. 

Coal. — ^Tho  appearance  of  veins  and  outcroppings  of  coal  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  Territory  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains  indicates  its  very  general 
distribution  and  inexhaustive  supply.  It  is  found  on  the  Columbia,  as  also  upon 
streams  emptying  directly  into  the  Pacific;  it  appears  at  Clallam  bay,  just  within 
the  Straits  of  Fuca ;  following  round  our  inland  dea,  we  find  it  in  exhaustless 
fields  back  of  Seattle,  then  upon  the  Sto-ln-aua-mah,  and  at  Bellingham  bay,  in 
the  extreme  north.  Its  presence  at  intermediate  sections  within  an  area  bounded  by 
the  above  designated  points  upon  the  Cowlitz  and  Skookum  Chuck,  the  Chehalis, 
and  on  the  Dwamish,  Black,  and  Green  rivers  attests  its  thorough  and  univer- 
sal difihsing;  the  continuity  of  the  strata  through  this  whole  region. 

Gi3orge  Gibbs,  favorably  known  to  the  scientific  world,  and  highly  regarded  by 
his  fellow-citizens  of  his  adopted  Territory,  thus  alludes  to  the  universality  of 
coal  indications : 

The  whole  of  this  formation  has  been  considered  by  geologists  as  tertiary,  and  the  coal 
as  not  belonging  to  the  true  coal.  Be  this  as  it  may,  its  value  for  ccooomical  purpose  is 
nn questionable.  Even  that  on  the  Cowlitz  and  Skookum  Chuck,  though  inferior  to  the  ]>ro- 
duct  of  the  Dwamish  and  Bellingham  bay  mines,  was  abandoned  only  from  its  not  being 
accessible  to  tide-water. 

A  singular  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  subject  has  been  noticed  at  the  southern 
end  of  Whidby's  inland.  A  crevice  in  the  earth  exists  there,  from  which  smoke  constantly 
ascends,  rising  undoubtedly  from  the  burning  of  a  bed  of  coal  or  lignite  beneath.  Tiie  clay 
around  its  edge  is  said  to  be  baked  of  a  brick  red.  It  has  been  burning  since  the  setHement 
of  the  country,  and  is  popularly  called  a  volcano. 

No  scientific  exploration  whatever  has  been  made  of  this  region,  nor  even  such  an  exami- 
nation of  particular  beds  as  to  justify  any  opinion  respecting  their  value.  Such  experiments 
as  have  Men  tried  indicate  Uiat  for  steaming  purposes  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  Tery  good, 
but  to  what  extent  the  beds  can  be  worked  is  not  settled.  They  appear  on  the  edge  ef  the 
water,  most  of  them  not  above  the  high  tides  of  winter,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  dip 
slightly  in  shore,  as  well  as  in  a  direction  parallel  to  it.  From  the  appearance  of  nptnmea 
edges  of  sandstone  between  high  and  low-water  mark,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  coal  extends 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  bay,  and  that  to  the  north  of  it  it  will  be  perhi^M  found  in  place 
and  in  the  natural  position  of  the  strata.  The  formation  commences  at  the  Columbia  river, 
where  lignite  or  brown  coal  is  found  in  thin  seams,  and  extends  continuously  northward  to  a 
great  distance,  the  quality  of  the  coal  improving  in  that  direction. 

Bellingham  Bay  Miites. — ^These  mines  are  located  in  the  extreme  north  of 
the  Territory,  and  have  already  acquired  a  wide-spread  reputation^  not  only  for 
their  extent,  but  also  for  the  quality  of  the  coal.  In  the  fall  of  1852,  CaptaiiL 
William  Pattle,  then  en^ged  upon  a  contract  to  furnish  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany with  timber  from  Lopez  island,  crossed  over  to  the  shore  of  Bellnigbam 
bay  in  search  of  suitable  trees  for  his  purpose ;  while  walking  along  the  beach, 
he  observed  several  seams  of  coal.  Himself  and  two  parties  working  with  him 
(Messrs.  Morrison  and  Thomas)  each  immediately  located  adjoining  claims  of 
160  acres,  fronting  upon  the  bay,  under  the  provisions  of  the  donation  law»  then 
in  force  in  this  Tenitory.  The  northernmost  one  was  taken  by  Pattle;  it  is 
next  south  of  the  claim  on  which  the  present  town  of  Sehome  is  erected  j  the 
other  claims  were  taken  in  the  order  named. 
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-  Messrs.  Pattle^  Morrison  ic  Thomas  leased  these  claims  to  a  San  Francisoo 
company,  who  sent  Captajn  William  A.  Howard  (now  of  the  United  States 
revenue  sennce  on  duty  at  Sitka)  to  the  bay  as  superintendent.  A  vein  was 
opened  on  the  ^'  Morrison  claim/' called  the  '^  Ma-moosie  mine/'  from  which  a  cargo 
of  150  tons  was  taken  out,  when  the  enteiprise  was  abandoned.  George  Gibbs, 
esq.,  the  geologist  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Explo- 
ration, thus  speaks  of  it,  March  1,  1854  : 

The  seam  which  bad  been  most  worked,  that  known  as  the  Ma-moosie  mine,  wa«  altogetber 
eight  feet  throogb,  bnt  divided  by  three  feet  of  clay  and  slate,  leaving  only  an  equal  amount 
ofworkablo  coal.  A  drill  had  been  carried  in  about  175  feet,  the  quality  improving  somewhat. 
About  150  tons  only  had  been  got  out,  which  was  mostly  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  ^^Pattle  claim"  has  upon  it  a  vein  11  feet  thick.  No  attempts,  however, 
have  been  made  to  develop  it,  except  that  Captain  Pattle  himself  took  oat  by 
hand  a  small  quantity  of  coal.  The  claim  now  belongs  to  Souben  L.  Doyle,  esq., 
of  Whidby's  island.  The  **  Thomas  claim"  is  settled  upon  by  Daniel  W.  Harris, 
who  has  occupied  it  since  its  abandonment  by  Thomas.  In  it  are  two  seams 
visible  from  the  beach.  No  real  attempt  at  work  has  ever  been  done  upon  this 
daim. 

In  1860,  Morrison  sold  his  claim  to  Charles  E.  Richards,  esq.,  (to  whom  as 
assignee  the  United  States  government  issued  patent  in  1866.)  In  1860,  Mr. 
Bichards  associated  with  him  several  gentlemen  under  the  name  of  the  Union 
Coal  Company.  They  opened  a  vein  and  sunk  a  shaft  about  100  feet.  The 
vein  worked  was  but  two  feet  in  thickness,  although  there  was  another  of 
eight  or  nine  feet  upon  the  claim.  That  company  took  out  and  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  an  aggregate  of  about  2,500  tons.  This  claim  has  lately  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  company  in  New  York,  who  propose  the  present  fall  to  commence  a 
thorougL  system  of  operations. 

The  mine  of  the  Bellingham  Bay  Company  is  the  mine  upon  which  the  repu- 
tadon  of  this  whole  region  has  heretofop)  depended.     It  is  situate  between  the 
towns  of  Scheme  and  Whatcom,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  about  two  miles  north 
and  east  of  Pattle's  discovery.    The  vein  had  been  laid  bare  by  the  blowing 
down  of  a  large  tree.     Claims  were  at  once  taken  by  the  discoverers,  Messrs^. 
Brow^  and  Hewitt,  in  the  fall  of  1853.     Late  that  fall  several  gentlemen  of- 
San  Francisco  formed  the  Bellingham  Bay  Company,  and  sent  Captain  W.  H. 
Faontleroy  and  Calhonn  Benlmm,  esq.,  to  examine  the  mines.    They  purchased 
the  two  claims  for  $18,000.     Colonel  K.  C.  Fitzhugh,  afterwards  judge  of  the 
SDpreme  court  of  this  Territory,  was  for  several  years  the  superintendent,  and  up 
to  1860  tbo  shipment  of  coal  to  San  Francisco  avei-aged  about  500  tons  per  year. 
In  1860  the  old  Bellingham  Bay  Company  leased  these  mines  to  Moody  and 
Sinclair,  panting  to  the  lessees  the  privilege  of  taking  out  1,000  tons  per  month. 
Bnt  the  jield  exceeded  that  quantity ;  their  exportation  the  first  year  amounted 
to  not  le88  than  15,000  tons,  which  gradually  increased  each  subsequent  year. 
In  1866   the  present  management  commenced,  with  Colonel  A.  Hay  ward,  the 
modem  Croesus,  holding  the  controling  interest.     B.  E.  Myers,  esq.,  is  resident 
superintendent.     The  delays  in  the  fall  of  1866,  incident  to  the  change  of  man> 
agers,  caused  a  suspension  of  active  mining  operations.    By  the  time  matters 
were  satisfactorily  adjusted  the  mine  took  fii-e,  the  extin^ishment  of  which  pre- 
vented the  resumption  of  mining  till  June,,  1867.     Indeed,  now  (September  1) 
the  lower  gallery  is  not  yet  completely  pumped  out.    This  company  own  about 
3,000  acres  of  land  in  compact  form,  and  have  expended  in  improvements  not 
loss  than  1^100,000.     The  shaft  is  about  500  feet  deep,  the  slope  at  an  angle  of 
45^,  decreasing  as  you  descend ;  the  first  gallery  300  feet  down,  and  the  one 
DOW  being"  worked  extends  some  600  yards.     The  lower  gallery,  which  is  still 
hidng  pumped  out,  (though  in  it  operations  will  soon  be,  if  they  are  not  already. 
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renewed,)  haa  been  worked  to  the  distiuace  of  600  yards.  It  is  in  contemplatieU 
this  fall  to  widen  the  slope  to  admit  a  doable  track,  enabling  the  simaltaneoQS 
descent  and  ascent  of  cars  into  and  from  the  mine.  About  100  tons  per  day  are 
now  being  taken  out,  but  arrangements  are  in  progress  by  which  the  daily  yield 
will  be  increased  to  400  tons.  The  present  cost  per  ton  to  put  on  shipboard  is 
about  $3.  Practical  miners  express  the  opinion  that  if  the  claim  was  worked 
further  from  the  beach  there  would  be  less  slate,  the  coal  would  be  clearer,  and 
the  expense  per  ton  could  be  materially  reduced  by  the  cleaning  process  being 
rendered  unnecessary. 

Mr.  John  Hewston,  well  known  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  leading  chenust| 
analyzed  this  coal  in  October,  1858.    The  following  is  his  report: 

Specific  gravity 1.309 

Water  (hygroscopic) 5.60  per  ceoL 

Dry  coal ; 04.40 

The  dry  coal  consists  of— 

Carbon 74.41 

Hydrogen 4.63 

Oxygen,  nitrogen,  andsulphnr 17.61 

AshM(red) 3.35 


100.00 
Amount  of  coke  procured • ••• 6S.60per 

Sabjoined  is  a  oopy  of  the  analysis  of  various  samples  of  Welsh,  Newcastle,  and  Scotch 
coals,  with  which  it  will  be  seen  the  analysis  of  the  sample  from  Bellingham  bay  compares 
yery  &vorably: 


Locality  or  name  of  ooaL 


WELCB. 

Aberdare  Co*f  Methyr 

Nizon'i  Methyr 

KCWCA8TL8  GOALS. 

Koweaatle  Hartley 

Healey'B  Hartley  

Batoi'^  West  Hartley 

West  Hartley  Main 

Baddies*  Weit  Hartley 

Hastingi*  Hartley 

SCOTCH. 

Waltoend  Elgin  Yeln 

Dalkeith  Coromatioa  Vein 

I>alkelth  Jewel  Vein 

Belluioham  Bat 


^ 

«* 

i 

1 

! 

Si 

W 

o 

1.31 

88.88 

1.31 

9a  87 

1.89 

81.81 

1.31 

8a  26 

1.25 

80.61 

1.95 

81.85 

1.83 

8a  75 

L85 

82.24 

1.90 

76.09 

1.31 

7&94 

1.88 

74.55 

L31 

74.41 

I 

I 

1^ 


ja  a 


4.24 

4.12 


9u50 
&28 
S.26 
5i89 
0.04 
&48 


S.92 

&20 

&14 

4.63 


u 


O 


4.22 
4.36 


5.55 
&34 
9.88 
ia35 
ia36 
9.40 


7.99 
14.75 
1&94 

17.61 


rf 

£ 
^ 


3.16 
L25 


7.14 
9.12 
4.25 
2.51 
a8S 
8.94 


laTO 

a  10 

4.37 
3135 


«l8S 
79.11 


64.61 


55.60 


5a.«s 

53^05 
49l80 
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The  test  for  the  calorific  value  of  this  sample  of  coal  shows  it  to  compare  very  iavorahlj' 
with  the  same  ceals,  as  will  he  seen  by  reference  te  the  following  table : 


Name  and  locality  of  coaL 


WELCH. 

Abcrdare  Co's  Uethyr v 

17KWCA8TLK  COALS. 

Newcantle  Hartley , 

Garr's  Hartley , 

Healy'it  Hartley , 

Steamboat  WallMnd , 

SCOTCH. 

WfllwAod 

EsUnton ...,• 

BiLLUoiUM  Bat 


Poundi  of  water 
which  1  pound 
of  coal  In  capa> 
ble  of  elevating 
finom38°toS12^ 

Fahreaheit. 


Ponndg  of  water 
which  1  pound 
of  coal  i»  capa* 
ble  of  evapor- 

alinsr  from  213® 
FahrooheLt. 


14.37 


13.42 

13.  OL 
12.78 
12.13 


11.94 
10.  S4 

11.17 


Sto-lit-aita-mah  Coal. — This  exists  in  workable  searas,  but  at  present 
seems  inaccessible  to  market.  A  specimen  was  sent  by  Commodore  G.  W. 
Skinner,  United  States  navy,  to  Professor  Walter  B.  Johnson  for  analysis. 
That  distinguished  chemist  thus  speaks  of  it : 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  finest  American  coals  which  I  have  yet  seen.  It  has  a  specific 
eravity  of  1.315,  and  will  weigh,  in  the  merchantable  state,  from  51  to  55  pounds  per  cubic 
root,  according  to  size  of  lamps,  and  will  require  on  board  a  steamer  about  42^  feet  of  space 
to  stow  one  gross  ton.  It  is  of  brilliant  lustre,  wholly  free  from  liability  to  soiL  It  is  com- 
posed of— 

Volatile  matter 40.36 

rixed  carbon •- 56.84 

Earthy  matter - 2.80 

100.00 


After  the  luminous  flame  ceases  the  coke  bums  with  a  bright  glow,  and  leaves  a  light 
brick  red,  or  salmon-colored  ash. 

In  coking,  the  coal  scarcely  increases  in  bulk,  has  no  tendency  to  agglutinate,  and  conse- 
qaently  preserves  an  open  fire,  burning  freely,  and  does  not  cover  itself  with  ashes  to  such  a 
degree  as  materially  to  obstruct  the  combustion.  I  suspect  the  specimen  sent  to  have  been 
taken  from  near  the  outcrop  of  the  bed.  If  so,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that,  when  pur- 
sued under  greater  coverin^^,  the  amount  of  illuminating  gas  given  out  will  be  greater  than 
was  shown  by  this  specimen.  The  coal  seems  to  be  nearly  free  from  sulphur.  The  ratio  of 
its  fixed  to  its  volatile  combustible  matter  is  1.4  to  1,  and,  under  a  well-constructed  boiler, 
ought  to  produce  from  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  and- a  half  pounds  of  steam  from  212P  to 
pouna  of  coal  burned. 


Thb  Skookuk  Chttck  Coal  Fields. — ^The  late  Dr.  R.  H.  Bigelow,  who 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with  coal,  and  afterwards  opened  a  mine  in  the 
vicinity  of  Seattle,  made  an  examination  of  these  veins.  He  thus  describes  the 
geological  position  of  the  coal : 

Resting  upon  argillaceous  and  sandstone  shale,  overlaid  by  new  red  sandstone,  averaging 
(sandstone  and  earth)  30  to  50  feet  thick,  interspersed  with  ochre,  red  chalk,  and  a  grajrish- 
brown  clay — such  as  is  used  in  Europe  for  making  fire-brick-^the  average  thickness  of  the 
Goal  strata  being  from  four  to  nine  feet.  The  coal,  when  ignited,  retains  a  flame  of  the 
ipreatest  iervency,  leaves  no  cinder,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  all  foreign  substances. 

Clallah  Bay  Mute,  sometimes  called  the  Thomdiko  mine,  after  its  dis- 
coverer, Captain  J.  K.  Thoradike,  foimerly  of  Port  Ludlow,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, is  situated  on  the  Sti^aits  of  Fuca,  about  midway  between  Pillar  bay  and 
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Clallam  bay,  23  miles  east  of  Gape  Flattery.     Captain  Thorndike  tbas  describes 
bis  discovery : 

The  height  of  the  monntain  is  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet ;  the  fonnation  is  sandstone:  Six 
leads  of  coal,  ranging  in  thickness  from  one  to  three  feet,  dip  10  degrees,  distance  between 
coal  leads  ranging  from  12  to  100  feet.  From  high- water  mark,  30  feet ;  to  low- water  mark, 
150  feeti    From  coal  leads  to  five  fathoms'  water,  about  600  feet. 

An  officer  on  tbo  United  States  steamer  Massacbusetts  thus  speaks  of  ibe 
cbaracter  of  tbis  coal : 

I  find  it  superior  to  any  coal  I  have  seen  on  this  coast,  with  one  exception — that  is  its 
rapidity  of  combustion.  It  leaves  about  five  per  cent,  of  clinker,  which,  with  proper  tools, 
can  easily  be  removed  from  the  grates.  The  weight  is  47  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  deposits, 
including  clinker,  about  30  per  cent,  by  measure.  It  compares  with  Cumberland  coal  for 
weight  against  equal  bulk  as  8  to  10  ;  evaporative  efficiency,  6  to  10. 

An  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  tbis  coal  by  Professors  J.  H.  Alexander  and 

Campbell  Morfitt  exhibits  tbe  following  result : 

Specific  gravity,  at  C2C  Fahrenheit 1.316 

Carbon,  volatile  and  fixed 0.00272 

Hydrogen 0.00778 

Sulphur,  volatile 0.03402 

Oxygen,  nitrogen 0.12048 

Ash 0.08500 

1.00000 


This  mine  is  now  being  worked  under  tbe  auspices  of  a  California  company, 
and  but  recently  a  cargo  of  450  tons  was  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  The  great 
di'awback  here  is  the  absence  of  any  harbor  or  good  anchorage.* 

Seattlb  Mink. — The  extensive  coal  fields  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  tbe 
flourishing  town  of  Seattle  are  now  commanding  great  attention.  The  earliest 
attempted  development  was  in  1854,  upon  what  is  known  as  the  Bigelow  mine, 
on  Black  river,  about  10  miles  from  Seattle  in  a  direct  line.  This  mine  is 
accessible  by  light-draught  steamers  to  within  several  hundred  feet  It  was 
recently  purchased  by  S.  B.  Hinds  and  Company,  an  enterprising  firm  at  Seatfloy 
who  have  commenced  active  operations  towards  its  development.  All  work  npon 
it  bad  been  suspended  for  years  before  tbe  death  of  its  original  owners,  Dr.  R. 
H.  Bigelow.  A  shaft  is  being  sunk,  which  will  reach  the  coal  at  tbe  depth  of 
70  feet,  from  the  mouth  of  which,  by  a  chute,  the  coal  can  bo  directly  laden  into 
scows  or  barges.  The  vein  at  tbe  croppings  is  23  feet  thick,  mostly  clean,  pore 
coal,  mixed  with  dirt  on  tbe  sides,  but  to  all  appearances  free  from  slate  or  sul- 
phur. No  analysis  has  been  made,  but  smiths  who  have  used  it  pronounce  it 
superior,  for  their  purposes,  to  any  coal  obtainable  on  this  coast,  though  inferior 
to  the  Cumberland.  It  bums  up  very  clean,  leaving  nothing  but  a  clear  white 
ash,  with  no  clinkers. 

Laile  Washington  Coal  Fields. — ^Thcse  mines,  which  are  now  attracting 
so  much  interest,  are  situated  from  two  to  three  miles  east  of  Lake  WashingUm, 
and  are  distant  from  Seattle  in  a  direct  southeast  line  eight  or  nine  miles.  Coal 
of  the  same  character  is  also  found  in  tbe  Squak  valley,  some  three  or  four  miles 
southeast  of  Lake  Washington ;  in  fact,  through  tbis  whole  region,  for  some  miles 
distant.  By  some  tbese  seams  are  regarded  as  continuous.  But  tbe  country  lying 
between  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  it  may  be  found  that  the  basins  arc 
sepai'ate,  thdugli  without  doubt  they  were  originally  tbe  same  deposit.     Tlie 

*  George  Davidson,  esq.,  in  his  Directory  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  thus  describes  this  bay: 
"  The  shore-line  is  nearly  straight,  blnff,  and  bordered  by  rocks,  with  an  occasional  stretek 
of  sandy  beach.  The  bay  is  at  the  western  termination  of  a  high,  bold,  wooded  ridge.  Tun- 
ning parallel  to  the  shore,  with  an  almost  perpendicular  water-face,  and  falling  away  mpidl/ 
inshore.    Th* '' -—j  --j— •_    i^— .  •  ^«/x  r    .  i^.  i      ^ .«?     .  »«-. 

water  along 
Off  the  mini 
swell  upon  the  rocks  sufficient  to  destroy  any  boat  loading  thoro." 
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Sev.  George  F.  Wbitwortb,  a  gentleman  of  scientific  culture;  wboee  judgment  is 
entitled  to  great  respect,  thus  speaks  of  these  mines : 

The  coal  ib  fonnd  in  what  I  take  to  be  the  tertiary  formation.  It  is  not  as  solid  as  the 
Cumberland  coal,  nor  is  it  of  the  same  specific  gravity ;  but  it  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that 
all  the  coal  as  yet  taken  out  is  little  better  than  mere  outcroppings.  Some  of  the  very  first 
coal  taken  out.  upon  being  tested,  was  found  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.178,  while  similar 
samples  from  the  Nanaiuo  at  the  time  of  its  opening  were  1.04.  The  later  coal,  from  the 
deep  of  the  seam  where  it  is  now  worked,  is  1.25.  A  similar  increase  may  be  expected  as 
this  coal  is  more  deeply  worked.  It  is  remarkably  clean,  is  a  jet  black,  and  as  we  advance 
along  the  seam  is  becoming  much  harder.  Some  of  it  seems  to  be  nearly  as  hard  as  anthra- 
cite. It  burns  with  a  clear  flame,  does  not  emit  the  black  smoke  so  common  to  other  coals 
on  the  coast,  and  so  far  as  tried  it  is  pronounced  superior  for  purposes  of  steam.  Its  heating 
power  seems  to  be  very  great.  It  burns  up  thoroughly,  making  no  clinker,  and  leaving  a 
very  small  proportion  of  ashes. 

Competent  engineers,  employed  in  the  navigation  of  these  waters  and  in  found- 
ries connected  with  our  large  mills,  speak  of  this  coal  as  ''kindling  quickly, 
burning  freely  and  clean,  emitting  a  strong  heat,  making  little  or  no  clinkers, 
and  leaving  about  10  per  cent,  in  ashes."  One  of  them,  an  old  engineer,  says : 
'*  For  steaming  I  prefer  it  to  any  coal  I  have  as  yet  tried  on  the  Pacifiic  coast." 

Two  companies  have  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  working  these  mmes. 
The  first,  called  the  "Coal  Creek  Road  Company,"  derive  their  act  of  incoipo- 
ration  from  the  legislative  assembly,  with  right  of  way  to  build  a  rail  or  tram- 
road  {rom  their  mine  upon  Coal  creek  along  its  bank  to  where  it  empties  isto 
Lake  Washington,  (distance  three  miles.)  The  capital  stock,  in  shares  of  $200 
each,  may  be  increased  fi'om  85,000  to  $500,000.  The  mine  of  this  company  is 
on  a  quarter  section  of  land,  distant  in  a  direct  line  from  Seattle  about  eight  miles. 
The  Lake  Washington  Coal  Company,  incorporated  under  the  general  incorpo- 
ration law  of  the  Territory,  own  three  quarter  sections,  adjoining  the  claim  of 
the  Coal  Creek  Company.^  Capital  stock  $500,000,  dividea  into  shares  of  $100 
each. 

Mr.  Whitworth's  description  of  the  mines  of  the  latter  company  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  all  these  mines.     He  says : 

We  have  lour  seams  of  coal,  but  have  only  opened  two  of  them  at  a  point  where  they  crop 
out  on  the  creek,  and  have  only  penetrated  them  on  a  level  from  30  to  &0  feet  from  the 
entrance.  So  far  as  wo  have  gone  there  is  very  little  lying  above  where  we  have  worked, 
hence  no  great  amount  of  pressure,  but  with  everv  seam  we  have  a  good  floor,  and  covering 
of  sandstone.  They  all  dip  at  the  same  angle  38^  toward  the  north,  and  their  general  diree- 
tiou  is  from  east  to  west.  The  seams  we  are  working  would  be  counted  as  the  second  and 
fourth  in  the  series,  the  latter  beinij^  the  furthest  down  the  creek,  but  is  the  highest  in  the 
strata,  and  consequently  the  latest  m  formation.  This  seam  is  about  seven  feet  thick,  but 
has  from  one  to  two  feet  of  slate  or  fire-clay,  which  separates  quite  freely  from  the  coal  in  the 
process  of  mining,  leaving  about  five  feet  of  pure  coal.  Seam  No.  2  is  about  10  feet  thick, 
and  has  onlv  one  or  two  thin  streaks  of  clay  of  about  half  an  inch  thick,  which  also  sepa- 
rates from  the  coal  in  mining,  giving  over  nine  feet  of  pure  coal  to  the  seam.  The  coal  in 
each  scam  is  very  similar,  but  that  in  No.  2  is  deemed  toe  better.  The  oUier  seams  have  not 
been  worked,  but  judgixu;^  from  the  outcrop  are  similar  both  in  size  and  quality  to  the  other 
two.  I  am,  however,  or  the  opinion  that  when  wo  get  to  work  at  seam  No.  1,  which  is  geo- 
logically 500  feet  below  the  others,  it  will  be  found  really  superior  to  any  of  them. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  exhibit  the  character  of  coal  as  it  is  found  in 
several  localities  remote  from  each  other.  That  there  is  ^ood  coal  universally 
diffhscd,  in  quantities  inexhaustible  and  generally  accessible  for  transportation, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Capital  and  energy  are  all  that  are  requisite  to  develop 
these  botmdless  sources  of  wealth.  Nature  has  made  the  Territory  the  "  Penn- 
sylvania^ of  the  Pacific.  Possessed  of  such  a  resource,  there  can  bo  no  cause 
for  discouragement  as  to  the  futnro  prominence,  wealth,  and  importance  of  the 
Territory  of  Washin^n. 

Ship-buildino.— ^r.  Joseph  Cushman,  receiver  of  public  moneys  at  Olym* 
pia,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  data  in  reference  to  the  resources  of  Pugot 
sound: 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  nearly  all  the  ship-building  on  the  Padfic 
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Goaet  will  be  done  on  the  shores  of  Pnget  sound.  No  other  plaee  has  the  same 
natural  advantages  for  building  either  sail  or  steam  vessels.  From  the  Cascade 
range  to  the  Pacific,  comprising  about  one-half  of  Washington  Territory,  the 
surface  is  densely  covered  with  the  finest  forest  growth  in  the  world ;  some  of 
the  trees,  straight  as  an  arrow,  are  400  feet  in  height,  and  14  feet  in  diameter 
near  the  ground.  Varieties  of  the 'fir  predominate,  interspersed  with  spruce, 
hemlock,  tamarack,  white  cedar,  maple,  ash,  white  oak,  and  on  some  of  the  moun- 
tain slopes  white  pine. 

The  yellow  fir  (abier  DouglasiiJ  is  a  tree  peculiar  to  the  north  Pacific  coast 
from  the  42d  parallel  to  Alaska,  and  is  only  found  east  of  the  Cascade  range 
north  of  the  boundary  of  49°.  This  is  principally  the  timber  used  at  the  saw-mills 
on  the  sound,  and  is  both  strong  and  durable;  in  fact,  it  is  the  strongest  timber 
on  the  coast,  both  in  perpendicular  pressure  and  horizontal  strain.*  It  is  dnxa* 
ble  for  ship  frames,  decks,  outside  plank,  and  spars,  and  will  hold  fostering  bet- 
ter and  longer  than  the  common  acidulous  oak.  The  abundance  of  timber,  coal, 
water-power,  and  u'on  ore  in  the  vicinity  of  navigable  waters,  together  with  fine 
harbors,  large  saw-mills,  temperate  climate,  and  natural  facilities  for  mannfac* 
turing  cordage,  all  clearly  indicate  that  the  Puget  sound  country  will  soon  occupy 
a  prominent  position  in  ship-building.  ]pritish  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  island 
can  be  the  only  possible  rivals  on  ui\s  coast,  and  their  vessels  can  only  freight 
cofi^twise  in  British  ports.  Their  facilities  for  ship-building  may  be  a  good  argu- 
ment for  annexation,  but  not  proper  to  discoiu*so  here.  On  the  waters  south  of 
Port  Townsend,  what  is  generally  called  Puget  sound,  probably  about  50  sea- 
going vessels  have  thus  far  been  built.  Some  of  them  are  fine  steamers.  Several 
schooners  are  now  on  the  stocks,  to  be  launched  this  autumn.  Some  10  or  12  ve»* 
sels  will  be  built  the  next  year,  including  two  or  three  barks  for  the  San  Francisco 
lumber  trade.  Four  or  five  hundred  schooners,  averaging  100  tons  burden  each, 
will  be  wanted  for  the  northern  cod  fisheries;  say  30  or  40  ships  for  the  northern 
whaling  fieet,  and  30  or  40  more  ships  for  the  coal  and  lumber  trade  from  the 
sound.  Nowhere  can  these  vessels  be  built  so  cheaply  as  where  the  timber  costs 
a  mere  nothing,  and  where  all  other  natural  facilities  exist.  Capital  only  is 
wanted,  and  that  will  naturally  seek  its  own  best  interests ;  skilled  labor  also 
will  seek  its  own  reward  ;  so  that  it  is  hazarding  little  to  predict  that  ship-build- 
ing will  be  one  of  the  great  interests  of  Washington  Territory. 

PuGBT  Sound  and  the  Northern  Fisheries. — Prominent  among  the 
resources  of  the  Puget  sound  country  is  the  building  of  fishing  schooners  and 
using  them  in  the  northern  cod  fisheries. 

The  cod  and  halibut  banks  in  the  north  Pacific,  both  on  the  Asiatic  and  Ameri- 
can coasts,  and  also  around  the  intervening  islands,  are  known  to  be  numerous, 
and  fish  abundant. 

The  market  for  cured  fish  will  increase  with  the  supply.  Five  hundred 
schooners,  averaging  100  tons  burden  each,  and  employing  5,000  men,  engaged 
in  the  fishing  business,  with  more  than  ordinaiy  fisherman's  luck,  would  not 
over  suppl}'  the  Pacific  market.  San  Francisco  would,  of  course,  be  the  whole- 
sale cental  of  trade  and  supply  for  California  and  other  mining  countries,  the 
Pacific  islands  and  fleet,  Hongkong  and  other  Asiatic  ports,  and  all  ports  south 
to  Valparaiso.  Decayed  codhsh  via  the  Horn  will  no  longer  be  a  marketable 
article  in  San  Francisco.  The  Atlantic  cod  fleet,  American,  English,  and  French, 
number  some  3,000  vessels,  manned  with  about  30,000  men ;  yet  the  price  of 


*  Experiments  made  by  the  French  authorities  in  the  imperial  dock-yard  at  Toulon  ( 
Forbes's  Vancouver's  Island,  p.  62,  and  appendix  to  same,  p.  14)  show  that  masts  from 
Yancoaver's  island  are  saporior  to  the  best  class  of  Ri^a  spars.  The  report  of  the  French 
engineers,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the  roasts  and  spars  of  Puget  sound,  says:  "The 
principal  quality  of  these  wociis  is  a  flexibility  and  tenacity  of  fibre  rarely  met  with  intieesso 
aged ;  they  may  be  bent  and  twisted  several  times  in  contrary  directions  withoat  breaJdng/' 
and  possess  other  rare  qualities,  such  as  "exceptional  dimensions,  strength,  lightness,  absenoe 
of  knots,  &c" 
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(by  and  pickled  fisb  has  been  gradually  rising  for  the  last  15  years^  and  this,  too, 
under  the  bounty  act  of  Cone^ress  and  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

The  main  eastern  cod-fishing  fleet  lies  at  anchor  in  the  eternal  fogs  of  the 
Grand  bankS;  in  the  track  of  nearly  all  vessels  running  between  the  eastern  States 
and  Europe.  Owing  to  collisions  and  stormy  seas  on  a  rock-bound  coast;  and 
various  other  causes,  the  eastern  fishing  business  is  far  more  perilous  to  life  tban 
either  the  whaling  or  merchant  service.  It  is  not  so  on  the  waters  of  the  nordi 
Pacific.  Storms  there  are  unfrequent  during  the  fishing  seasont  from  April  to 
September,  and  the  climate  is  more  mild  and  equable  than  on  the  eastern  coast 
10  degrees  further  south. 

Puget  sound  has  unrivalled  advantages  for  prosecuting  the  cod  and  halibut 
fishenes  at  the  north.  No  other  locality  exoept  Vancouver's  island  has  similar 
advantages,  and  their  fish  would  be  subject  to  heavy  duties  in  American  ports. 

With  no  rivahy  from  the  east  or  elsewhere ;  with  abundance  of  fish,  unfrequent 
storms  during  the  fishing  season,  the  best  climate  to  cure  fish,  safe  harbors,  salt 
by  the  cargo  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  and  all  the  requisite  provisions  for  an 
outfit,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  advantages  of  this  region  as  the 
centre  of  the  great  fisheiy  of  the  north  Pacific.  The  sound  waters  are  full  of 
clams  and  small  fish  for  bait.  Good  ship  timber  can  be  had  near  the  shores  for 
the  mere  cost  of  cutting. 

Situated  only  a  few  days'  sail  from  the  best  fishing  grounds,  the  sound  must 
become  the  main  depot  of  business.  Fish  cannot  be  properly  dried  and  cured 
either  in  Bussian  America  or  California;  the  climate  of  the  former  being  change- 
able and  too  damp,  and  the  latter  too  hot  and  dry.  There  is  a  large  population 
of  Fish  Indians*  both  on  the  sound  and  in  Russian  America,  or  Alaska,  who  will 
make  good  sailors  and  fishermen. 

Finally,  the  market  is  extensive  and  highly  remunerative.  What  more  could 
be  desired  for  the  successfal  prosecution  of  the  business  t  Fishermen  make  good 
sailors ;  the  cabin  of  the  fishing  smack  is  the  school-house  of  the  ocean.  The 
full  development  of  this  important  branch  of  industry  will  be  a  gieat  benefit  to 
the  sound  country,  to  the  whole  coafit,  to  the  shipping  interest,  and  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  great  means  of  ofience  and  defence  during  a  war  with  any  mari- 
time nation. 

*  What  Mr.  Forbes  says  in  refereDce  to  the  fisheries  of  Vanconver's  island  is  generally 
applicable  on  this  coast.  The  basiness  of  fishing  forms  "an  exceptional  case  as  reeards 
Inaian  labor,  for  in  snch  an  oecnpadon  as  this  the  natives  will  work  freely  and  better  than  a 
white  man.  Salmon,  cod,  halibnt,  stnrgeon,  herring,  enlachon,  &c.,  may  all  be  caught  in 
great  quantities  and  prepared  for  export."  (Vancouver's  Island,  its  Kesources,  &.C.,  by 
Charles  Forbes,  esq.,  M.  L>.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  p.  &.) 
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OREGON. 

SECTION   I. 

BOUNDARIES,  SUBDIVISIONS,  NAVIGABLE  RIVERS,  AND  TOWNS. 

In  describing  the  boundary  lines  of  this  State,  we  cannot  do  better  than  qnoto 
from  the  recent  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office : 

Oreffon  has  California  on  the  south  and  Washington  Territory  on  the  north,  extendhig 
from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  Snake  river,  the^  latter  constitnting  a  part  of  its  eastern  bonndarf. 
It  is  350  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  275  wide  from  north  to  sootbf  containing  95,274 
square  miles,  or  60,975,360  acres,  being  about  half  as  large  as  the  State  of  CfUifomia. 

The  Coast  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  traversing  California,  continue  northward 
through  Oregon ;  the  latter,  after  leaving  California,  are  named  the  Cascades.  Near  the 
southern  boundary  the  chain  throws  off  a  branch  called  the  Blue  mountains,  which  extends 
northeastwardly  through  the  State,  passing  into  Washington  and  Idaho. 

The  course  of  the  Cascades  through  the  State  is  generally  parallel  with  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  and  distant  therefrom  an  average  of  HO  miles.  In  Cfalifomia  the  direction  of  the 
Coast  mountaios  and  coast  valleys  is  that  of  general  parallelism  with  the  sea-shore ;  the  mouur 
tains  sometimes  approaching  close  to  the  shore  and  then  receding  miles  from  it,  leaving  belts 
of  arable  land  between  them  and  the  ocean  In  Oregon  the  Coast  range  consists  of  a  aeries 
of  high  lauds  running  at  right  angles  with  the  shore,  with  valleys  and  rivers  between  the 
numerous  spurs  having  the  same  general  direction  as  the  highlands. 

In  reference  to  climate  and  agricultural  capacities,  Oregon  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts,  the  eastern  and  western,  lying  respectively  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Casoibdes. 

Western  Oregon,  the  portion  of  the  State  first  settled,  and  containing  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  its  present  population,  is  275  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  110,  being 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  State,  and  contains  about  31,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
20,000,000  acres,  all  of  which  is  valuable  for  agriculture,  for  grazing,  or  for  timber-growing, 
excepting  the  crests  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains.  It  is  more  than  four  times  as  large 
as  Massachusetts,  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Maiyland,  and  is  greater  in  extent  than  the 
United  areas  of  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Subdivisions. — Oregon  is  divided  into  22  counties.  The  general  character- 
istics, boundary  lines^  population^  &c.,  of  each  county,  are  thus  given  in  McCor- 
niick's  Diroctoiy : 

Bakbr  County  is  situated  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  embracing  wfthin  its  bounda- 
ries large  tracts  of  excellent  agricultural  land,  together  with  numerous  vaTuable  mining  clums 
which  are  annually  being  developed.    County  seat,  Auburn. 

Benton  County  contains  an  area  of  about  1,556  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Polk  county,  on  the  south  by  Lane,  on  the  east  by  the  Willamette  river,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacific  ocean.    Number  of  legal  voters,  950.    County  seat,  Corvallis. 

Columbia  County  is  bounded  on^he  north  and  east  by  the  Columbia  river,  on  the  south 
by  Washington  and  Multnomah  counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Clatsop  county.  According 
to  the  late  census,  it  contains  a  population  of  449,  viz :  males,  297 ;  females,  152.  Namb<^ 
of  voters,  173.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  745.  The  total  value  of  assessable  property 
in  the  county  is  $159,970.    County  seat.  St.  Helens. 

Clackamas  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Multnomah,  on  the  east  by  the  Cascade 
mountains,  on  the  south  by  Marion  and  on  the  west  by  Washington  and  Multnomah.  Popu- 
lation, 4,144.    County  seat,  Oregon  City. 

The  establishment  of  a  woollen  factory  and  a  paper  mill  at  Oregon  City  has  proved  bene- 
ficial to  its  progress.  Number  of  legal  voters  in  the  county,  1,342.  Number  of  males,  2,448 ; 
females,  1,696.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  6,092.  Value  of  assessable  property, 
$1,605,594. 

Clatsop  County  contains  a  population  of  689,  viz:  males,  388;  females,  901.  Voters, 
179.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  760.  Value  oi  assessable  property,  $280,000.  County 
seat,  Astoria. 

Curry  County  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  the  State,  and  contuos 
a  population  of  389,  viz :  males,  224 ;  females,  165.  Number  of  voters,  105.  Number  of 
acres  of  land  imder  cultivation,  400.  Value  of  assessable  property,  $100,600.  Large  quan- 
tities of  good  land,  suitable  for  cultivation,  remain  unoccupied  m  this  county.  A  new  mining 
district  has  recently  been  opened  neieir  the  mouth  of  Rogue  river,  where  hundreds  of  men  can 
find  employment  during  eight  months  of  the  year.    County  seat,  EUensbui)?. 

Coos  County  is  situate  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  on  the  coast,  between  Dongltf 
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and  Cunn^  counties.  The  population,  according  to  the  late  census,  is  1,024,  viz :  males,  637 : 
females,  387.  Number  of  voters,  313.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  950.  Value  of 
assessable  property  in  the  county,  ^00,000.    County  seat,  Empire  City. 

Douglas  County  contains  a  population  of  about  4,000,  viz :  males,  ^4i,250  ;  females,  1,750. 
Number  of  voters,  1,139.  Number  of  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  21,404.  Value  of 
assessable  property,  $1,331,208.    County  seat,  Roseburg. 

Grant  County  contains  a  population  of  2,250,  viz:  males,  2,000 ;  females,  250.  Nupi- 
ber  of  voters,  1,300.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  5,000.  Value  of  assessable  property, 
$295,000.     County  seat.  Canyon  City. 

Jackson  County  is  situate  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and  contains  within  its 
boundaries  rich  gold  mines,  which  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  its  citizens.  The 
population  of  the  county  is  2,955,  viz:  males,  1,755;  females,  1,200.  Number  of  voters, 
1,253.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  13,901.  Value  of  assessable  property,  $1,293,465. 
County  seat,  Jacksonville. 

Josephine  County  is  situate  in  the  southern  portion  of  Oregon,  between  Jackson  and 
Curry  counties,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  2,000.  The  assessable  property  in  the 
county  is  estimated  at  $300,000.    County  seat,  Kerbyville. 

Lane  County  is  situate  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  extending  from  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  the  Cascade  range.  The  po^.ulation  of  this  county  is  5,527,  viz :  males,  3,077  ; 
females,  2,450.  Number  of  legal  voters,  1,318.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  30,CS3. 
Value  of  assessable  property,  $3,000,000.    County  seat,  Eugene  City. 

Linn  County  is  situate  north  of  Lane,  and  contains  a  population  of  7,709,  being  ah  increase 
of  937  since  1866.  In  1850  the  population  of  this  county  was  only  994.  laun  county  con- 
tains an  area  of  877  square  miles,  or  561,200  acres.  Number  of  males  in  the  countv,  4,235 ; 
females,  3,474.  Voters,  2,250.  Acres  of  land  ui^der  cultivation,  49,405.  Value  of  assessar 
ble  property,  $2,500,000.  During  1865  a  splendid  brick  court-house  was  erected  at  Albany, 
the  county  seat,  at  a  cost  of  $31,000.  The  post  offices  in  this  county  are  Albany,  Peoria, 
Lebanon,  Scio,  Brownsville,  Pine,  and  Harrisburg. 

Marion  County  contains  a  population  of  about  9,000.    County  seat,  Salem. 

Multnomah  County  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette  river,  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  State,  and  is  the  wealthiest  county  in  Oregon.  It  contains  a  population  of 
7,000,  viz:  males,  4,020;  females,  2,980.  Number  of  voters,  1,723.  Male8under21, 1,540. 
Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  4,051.  The  total  value  of  assessable  property  is$4,517,29l. 
Since  1865  the  population  has  increased  1,086.  Portland,  the  county  seat,  is  the  principal 
city  in  the  State.  During  the  past  year  a  new  <^urt-house  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.  Numerous  brick  bullding^  and  dwelling-houses  have  also  been  constructed,  and 
ike  city  wears  an  aspect  of  general  fnrosperity. 

Polk  County  contains  a  population  of  4,993,  viz :  males,  2,788 ;  females,  2,205.  Number 
of  voters,  1, 125.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  90,127.  Value  of  assessable  property  in 
the  county,  $1,033,179.    County  seat,  Dallas. 

Tillamook  County  contains  a  population  of  about  300. 

Union  County  is  situate  east  of  tne  Cascade  range  of  mountains,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2,000.    Number  of  voters,  705.    County  seat,  Le  Grande. 

Umatilla  County  contains  a  population  of  1,805,  viz:  males,  1,049;  females,  756. 
Number  of  voters,  797.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  5,770.  Value  of  assessable  prop- 
erty, $887,148. 

WASCO  County  contains  a  population  of  1,898,  viz:  males,  1,092:  females,  806.  Num- 
ber of  voters,  604.    Value  of  assessable  property,  $1,771,420.    County  seat.  Dalles. 

Washington  County  contains  a  population  of  3,491,  viz :  males,  1,903 ;  females,  1,578. 
Number  of  voters,  824,  beine  an  increase  of  120  since  1865.  Acres  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, 14,224.    County  seat,  Hillsboro'. 

Tamhill  County  contains  a  population  of  4,018,  viz:  males,  .2,200 ;  females,  1,818. 
ITumber  t>f  voters,  1,082.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  26,343.  Value  of  assessable 
property,  $1,000,000.    County  seat,  Lafayette. 
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Census  of  Oregon  in  1S65. 


Counties. 

Number  of  legal 
voters. 

Males  21  and  up- 
ward. 

Males  under  21 
and  over  la 

o* 

1 

o 

-a 

•3 

S 

00 

«  o 
"ee-o 

o 

p 

13 
fa 

Total  population. 

* 

BiAiton 

739 

4L3 

903 

132 

197 

114 

197 

939 

1,403 

976 

328 

1,867 

1,318 

2,004 

1,723 

944 

64 

660 

791 

604 

704 

978 

744 

419 

898 

136 

218 

117 

225 

947 

1.592 

979 

349 

1,885 

1,322 

2,040 

1,866 

957 

64 

749 

841 

613 

735 

998 

682 

60 

507 

55 

71 

20 

28 

419 

101 

26L 

44 

900 

645 

932 

453 

490 

18 

158 

205 

135 

350 

442 

599 

105 

701 

65 

99 

58 

85 

719 

137 

515 

118 

1,450 

1,110 

1,536 

1,087 

841 

36 

142 

350 

344 

613 

7C6 

925 
126 
719" 

78 
143 

45 

97 

614 

202 

512 

127 

1,370 

899 

1,612 

1,464 

731 

37 
326 
336 
369 
588 
778 

270 

37 

360 

46 

57 

20 

90 

329 

5i 

196 

35 

741 

489 

791 

497 

397 

22 

99 

240 

109 

307 

323 

533 

110 

617 

48 

101 

46 

86 

681 

107 

492 

119 

3,363 

1,062 

1.460 

1,019 

677 

34 

331 

362 

328 

513 

771 

3,3S3 

Baker  

857 

Clackamas  .......................... 

3.8(2 

Columbia. 

4i:d 

ClatsoD 

689 

Cunrv. .............................. 

306 

Coo« 

551 

Douffloa. ............ ................ 

3^TC6 

Grant 

2.193 

Jackjion ............................. 

9;  955 

Jo^nhlne  ........................... 

792 

Linn  ................................ 

7,7£9 

Luue  ................................ 

s^s^rr 

Marion 

8,371 

Multnomah ^,,w,..,,,,^,-,.. 

6,386 

4,093 

211 

Polk 

Tillamook 

Vmatilla 

1,8U5 

Union 

2,334 

Wanco  .............................. 

1,899 

WttMhincton ......................... 

Si,  106 

Yamhill ^ 

4,018 

17,997 

18,694 

6,976 

11,416 

11,695 

5,449 

10,660 

*65,cao 

*£8timated  population  January,  1868,  78,000. 

Navigable  Rivbrs.* — ^The  Columbia,  Willamette,  Snake  river,  and  Pen 
d'OreiUe  or  Clark's  Fork  are  the  four  principal  navigable  rivers,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  names  of  rivers  navigated  for  short  distances  during  the  season  of 
high  water,  as  follows :  Cowlitz  river,  emptying  into  the  Columbia ;  Yamhill, 
Tualitin,  and  Santiam,  emptying  into  the  Willamette ;  and  Clearwater,  emptying 
into  the  Snake  river.  All  these  rivers  have  been,  and  ore  now  being,  success- 
fully navigated  by  steamers. 

The  Columbia  is  the  principal  river,  and  is  obstructed  at  difiTerent  points  by 
falls  and  rapids  of  such  a  character  as  to  prevent  its  continued  navigatltin.  This 
great  river  is  divided  into  four  navigable  sections.  The  first  is  from  its  mouth 
to  the  Cascades,  a  distance  of  160  miles.  As  far  up  as  the  mouth  of  the  Willa- 
mette it  is  a  broad,  deep  river,  navigable  at  all  seasons  by  the  laigest  vessels 
that  cross  the  bar  at  its  mouth.  The  obstruction  to  navigation  at  the  Cascades 
is  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  a  portage  of  six  miles  necessary.  This  portage 
is  now  made  by  means  of  a  railroad  stocked  with  excellent  locomotives  and 
cars.  The  second  section  of  the  Columbia  is  from  Cascades  to  Dalles,  a  dis- 
tance of  50  miles,  through  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains.  Here  is  another 
obstruction  to  navigation,  known  as  the  threat  Dalles  of  the  Columbia.  This 
makes  a  second  portage  necessary,  and  is  at  present  accomplished  by  means  of 
14  miles  of  railway,  equal  in  character  to  the  road  at  the  Cascades.  The  third 
section  of  the  Columbia  reaches  from  the  Dalles  (or  Celilo)  to  Priest's  rapids,  a 
distance  of  185  miles.  From  Priest's  rapids  to  Fort  Colville,  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles,  the  river  is  so  frequently  obstructed  with  rapids  that  the  navi- 
gation has  never  been  attempted.  Beyond  Fort  Colville,  for  a  distance  of  250 
miles  into  British  Columbia,  this  great  river  is  navigable,  and  is  now  being 
navigated  by  an  American  steamer  of  about  100  tons  capacity. 

Snake  river  empties  into  the  Columbia  about  12  miles  north  of  old  Fort  Wall»- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Ainswortb,  president  of  the  Oregon  8team  Navigatioa  Com- 
pany, for  the  data  famiBbed  on  this  subject    It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Ainswortn  In 


to  questions  in  writing  submitted  by  me  during  a  visit  to  Portland  in  August,  1867.— J.  B.  B. 
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Walla,  and  is  navigable  as  high  up  as  Lewiston,  in  Idaho,  a  distance  of  160 
miles.  From  this  point,  in  ascending  8nake  river,  you  go  almost  due  south,  and 
for  an  additional  distance  of  150  miles  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  river, 
except  that  it  passes  through  n  chain  of  high  mountains,  and  is  so  obstructed 
with  rapids  and  falls  as  to  make  navigation  impossible ;  but  from  above  this 
chain  of  mountains,  continuing  in  a  southerly  direction,  the  river  is  navigable  a 
distance  of  150  miles.  A  fine  steamer  of  200  tons  capacity  is  now  on  this  sec- 
tion of  thjB  river,  and  has  succeeded  in  reaching  a  point  within  30  miles  of  the 
Great  Salmon  Falls.  By  the  use  of  this  boat  and  the  navigation  of  Salt  Lake 
(which  is  said  to  be  practicable)  the  land  travel  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Portland  in  Oregon  would  be  reduced  to  about  400  miles. 

Pen  d'Oreille  river,  or  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  is  navigable  from  foot 
of  f*en  d'Oreille  lake  to  mouth  of  Jako,  a  distance  of  about  226  miles.  Three 
fine  steamers  are  now  running  from  foot  of  the  lake  to  Thompson's  Falls,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  150  miles.  Two  short  portages,  of  less  than  seven  miles  in  all, 
are  made  to  connect  these  boats.  One  more  boat,  above  Thompson's  Falls,  will 
enable  the  traveller  to  reach  a  point  within  125  miles  of  Fort  Benton,  on  the 
Uiasouri. 

The  distance  from  the  main  Coliunbia  to  Pen  d'Oreille  lake  is  160  miles, 
over  a  good  wagon  road.  Thus  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia  and 
Missouri  rivers  are  only  separated  by  360  miles  of  land  travel,  which  can  be 
reduced,  by  adding  a  fourth  boat  on  Clark's  Fork,  to  285  miles. 

The  Willamette  river  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Eugene  city,  a  distance 
of  about  200  miles.  The  only  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  this  river  is  a 
forty-foot  {all  at  Oregon  City,  making  a  portage  of  one  mile  necessary. 

There  are,  in  all,  some  30  river  steamers  navigating  the  ivaters  above  named, 
with  an  average  carrying  capacity  of  about  125  tons  each,  and  employed  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit:  serai- weekly  from  Portland  to  Astoria,*  tri-weekly  from  Portland 
to  Monticello;  daily  from  Portland  to  Dalles;  tri-weekly  from  Dalles  to  Wal- 
lula;  semi-weekly  from  Wallula  to  Lewiston;  once  a  week  from  Fort  Colvill© 
to  La  Porte,  in  British  Columbia ;  daily  from  foot  of  Pen  d'Oreille  lake  to  Cabi- 
nett,  on  Clark's  Fork;  once  a  week  from  Cabinett  to  Thompson's  Falls;  daily 
from  Portland  to  Fort  Vancouver;  daily  from  Portland  to  Oregon  City;  serai- 
weekly  from  Oregon  City  to  Corvallis;  once  a  week  from  Oregon  City  to  Eugeas; 
tri-weekly  from  Oregon  City  to  Yamhill  river.  In  addition  to  these  regular 
routes  there  are  several  small  steamers  and  propellers  that  run  as  business  offers. 

The  amount  of  freight  and  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  different 
routes  named  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  from  the  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company  I  have  obtained  a  statement  of  fr-eight  and  passen- 
gers transported  on  the  Columbia  river  from  1861  to  1864,  inclusive: 

No.  of  paneogen.  Tons  of  freight. 

1861 10,600  6,290 

1862 24,5»»0  14,550 

1863 22,000  17,646 

1864  36,000  21,834 

The  freight  thus  shipped  was  all  up  freight,  and  intended  as  supplies  for  mili- 
tary posts  east  of  the  Cascades  and  the  different  mining  camps  of  Idaho,  Wash- 
in^on,  and  eastern  Oregon.  As  late  as  1860  the  principal  business  on  the 
Colombia  river  was  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  then  Indian 
ootmtry  east  of  the  Cascades. 

The  mineral  developments  made  at  a  subsequent  date  in  that  vast  section  of 
country,  extending  from  latitude  42''  to  56''  north,  and  from  the  Cascade  range- 
to*  the  Bitter  Boot  and  Rocky  mountains,  have  been  the  means  of  inducing  per- 
manent settlements  in  several  of  the  rich  agricultural  districts  that  lie  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  country }  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  military  are  now  sup- 
plied -with  grain,  floor,  bacon,  &».,  at  a  less  cost  than  was  formerly  paid  for 
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transportation  alone,  and  the  miner  is  supplied  at  rates  that  enconrago  liim  to 
prospect  the  country  and  thus  develop  its  treasures. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  down  freight  on  the  Columbia  has  largely 
increased.  During  the  month  of  June  of  the  {(resent  year  Walla-WaJia  vdley 
alone  shipped  over  500  tons  of  flour  for  San  Fiuncisco  and  New  York  markets, 
retaining  a  surplus  estimated  at  20,000  barrels.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
new  crop  now  being  harvested,  and  variously  estimated  at  from  200^00  to 
300,000  bushels.  Grande  Ronde  valley,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  moun- 
tains on  the  east,  has  a  lai*ge  surplus — perhaps  as  much  as  Walla- Walla.  Pow- 
der river  and  Boise  valleys  are  producing  large  supplies.  There  are  many  other 
valleys  in  this  section,  rich  in  agricultm*al  wealth,  tnat  only  await  the  enterpris- 
ing emigi'ant,  to  offer  him  a  luxuriant  and  happy  home. 

The  banks  of  the  Columbia  river,  from  its  mouth  as  far  up  as  the  Dalles,  are 
thickly  wooded,  principally  with  fir,  oak,  cottonwood,  and  pine,  and  maple  and 
ash  are  not  uncommon  and  can  be  had  in  limited  quantities.  From  Dalles  to 
[Priest's  rapids,  and  fr'om  the  mouth  of  Snake  river  to  Lewiston,  the  banks  and 
adjacent  countiy  are  entirely  destitute  of  timber.  The  vast  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated country  through  which  these  rivers  flow,  cast  of  the  Cascade  range,  is  cov- 
ered with  a  luxuriant  "bunch  grass."  Stock  raisers  ai'e  appropriating  a  portion 
of  this  immense  pasture,  and  are  yearly  accumulating  fortunes  by  raising  cattle 
and  sheep,  for  which  they  find  a  ready  and  profitable  market  in  the  different 
mining  camps  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  eastern  Oregon,  and  British 
Columbia. 

From  the  1st  of  March  to  the  15th  of  July,  of  this  year,  there  were  shipped 
on  steamboats  from  Portland  to  Dalles  12,191  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  0,283 
head  of  sheep,  and  1,594  head  of  hogs.  There  has  doubtless  been  an  equal 
number  driven  across  the  Cascade  mountains  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  all  intended  for  feeding,  accumulating,  and  marketing  as  indicate. 

The  whole  country  may  be  said  to  be  mineral.  Gold  in  paying  quantities  ia 
annually  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river  as  low  down  as  Umatilla. 
On  Snake  river  the  banks  for  miles  below  Lewiston  are  profitably  worked  by 
Chinamen.  This  extensive  mineral  section,  embraced  within  the  limits  before- 
named,  though  adding  considerable  amounts  annually  to  the  treasure  of  the 
world,  has  scarcely  been  prospected.  The  work  done  to  develop  the  mineral 
wealth  amounts  to  little  more  than  surface  explorations. 

The  Pen  d'Oreille  river  runs  through  a  magnificent  grazing,  agricultural,  and 
timbered  country,  almost  entirely  uninhabited. 

The  Willamette  river  drains  the  beautiful  valley  of  that  name.  This  valley 
is  about  ^00  miles  long  and  from  20  to  30  miles  wide,  and  sustains  a  population 
of  about  60,000,  with  ample  room  and  resources  for  a  million.  It  is  rich  in 
grain-growing  and  grazing  lands,  and  contains  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore.* 
Coal  and  copper  are  also  found,  but  as  yet  little  developed. 

Portland. — The  principal  town  on  the  Willamette  river  is  Portland,  situate 
on  the  west  bank  about  12  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  location  is  excellent, 
and  the  city  presents  an  appearance  of  thrift  and  prosperity  indicative  of  the 
steady  progress  of  the  State.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  would  be  credita- 
ble to  the  best  cities  of  the  east  of  equal  population.  The  new  court-house, 
completed  in  1866,  the  buildings  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
and  other  public  and  private  edifices,  are  among  the  neatest  and  most  substantiid 
specimens  of  architecture  on  the  Pacifio  slope. 

Population. — ^Another  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  Portland,  says  Mr.  McCor- 
mick  in  his  valuable  directory,  may  be  found  in  the  annually  increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  which  has  increased  in  a  ratio  almost  equal  to  any  city  in  the 
Union.     In  1063  the  population  of  Portland  was  4,057.     In  1864  it  amounted 

*  Bee  article  on  miscelliLDcoiifl  minerals  of  Pacific  coast 
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to5;8l9;  \n  1865  it  was  estimated  at  6,068.  In  1866  it  increased  to  6,508, 
according  to  a  census  taken  especially  by  canvassers  for  this  work.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  population  according  to  the  several  classifications : 

Males  21  years  and  upwards 2,017 

Males  under  21  years 1,104 

Females  21  years  and  upwards 1,32)0 

Females  under  21  years 1, 108 

Colored,  males 82 

Co'ored,  females 43 

Chinese,  males ...  ^ 208 

Chinese,  females ^ 116 

Flouting  pop  ulation,  estimated  from  hotel  registers,  &c. ,  «&c • 500 

Total 6,508 


Being  an  increase  of  440  inhabitants  during  the  year  just  closed.  These 
figures  do  not  exhibit  a  very  rapid  growth,  but  they  denote  a  steady  progi^ess, 
which  must  prove  not  only  interesting  but  even  satisfactory  to  the  well-wishers 
of  Portland. 

The  present  population  of  Portland  is  estimated  at  8,000,  and  a  rapid  increase 
is  expected  during  the  ensuing  year,  owing  to  the  reduced  rates  of  passage  from 
the  east,  and  the  recent  gratifying  progress  in  the  development  of  the  iron,  coal, 
and  agricultwal  interests  of  the  State. 

Assessable  property, — Mr.  McCormick  says : 

The  assessahle  property  in  Portland  is  valued  at  $4,200,000.  Taxes  levied  and  collected 
during  1866,  $400,000.  Of  this  amount  $91,000  was  collected  for  Stat«,  county,  school,  and 
road  purposes ;  $1.50,000  was  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  for  federal  pur- 
poses, and  $159,000  (including  licenses  and  fines)  was  collected  by  the  city  of  Portland.  Of 
this  amount  $75,000  was  expended  for  street  improvements,  anq  $84,000  for  general  nnd 
special  purposes.  The  salaries  and  fees  of  city  officers  during  1866  amounted  to  $15,000. 
The  expense  of  city  surveys,  $3,700.  The  cost  of  boarding  citv  prisoners,  $950.  Salary 
of  the  city  attorney,  $1,000.  Expense  of  the  recorder's  court  and  city  police,  $6,000.  The 
amount  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  Willamette  river  last  year  exceeded  $30,000. 
Of  this  amount  $20,000  was  raised  by  loan,  and  $10,862  obtained  by  special  tax.  The 
expense  of  lighting  the  city  with  gas  was  $3,000,  and  for  furnishing  the  engine  house  and 
city  offices  with  water,  $600.  The  city  printing  during  the  year  just  closed  cost  $706.  From 
the  foregoing  figures  a  crude  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  approximate  expenses  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  municipal  government  of  Portland. 

Summary  of  produu  shipped  frofn  Portland  during  1866. 

Pork,  72  barrels,  at  $20  per  barrel $1,440 

Apples, 68,860  boxes, at  $i  per  box 68,860 

Eggs,  1,763  packages,  at  $10  per  package 17j-630 

Bacon,  4,376  gunnies, at  $16 per  gunny ^•...  70,0J6 

Hides,  4,674, at  $1  60  per  hido ,--.-  7,011 

Onions,  1,325  sacks,  at  $4  per  sack .^ 5,300 

Sirup,  185  barrels,  at  $8  per  banel 1,480 

Wool,  K671  bales,  at  $40  per  bale 66,840 

Pitch,  292  barrels,  at  $6  per  barrel 1,752 

Varnish,  124  packages,  at  $10  per  package 1,240 

Dried  apples,  2,603  packages,  at  $10  per  package 26,030 

Flour,29,815barrel8,at$o  per  barrel 149,075 

Salmon,  2,564  packages,  at  $8  50  per  package 21,794 

Staves  and  headings,  59,203,  average 15,000 

Shooks,  14,972, at  40  cents  per  shook 1,989 

Value  of  specified  merchandise,  produce,  &c 455, 457 

Value  of  gold  dust,  bars,  &c 8.070,600 

The  foregoing  tables,  although  necessarily  very  incomplete,  exhibit  the  gratifying  fact  that 
the  export  trade  of  Portland  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  the  above  amount  being  $1,120,033 
in  excess  of  1865. 

The  next  place  of  interest,  ascending  the  Willamette,  is  Oswego,  eight  miles 
from  Portland.    Here  is  located  the  fbrst  iix>n  fumacc  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Four  miles  above  this  place  is  Oregon  City,  situated  on  the  east  bank,  just  below 
the  Great  falls.  This  is  a  thriving  little  place  of  1,200  inhabitants.  Woollen 
and  paper  factories  are  the  chief  features  of  the  place.  Salem  is  about  65  miles 
by  water  from  Oregon  City,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  contains  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  4,000.  Thirty-five  miles  further  up  is  Albany,  a  prosperous 
town  and  known  as  the  granary  of  Oregon ;  estimated  population,  2,500.  The 
next  place  of  importance  is  Corvallis,  a  flourishing  little  city  of  about  3,000 
inhabitants,  distant  from  Albany  15  miles.  Eugene  City,  71  miles  from  Cor- 
vallis, is  the  next  place  of  importance,  and  is  located  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Willamette  river ;  population  estimated  at  2,000.  There  are  many  small 
towns  and  neighborhood  landings  situated  at  different  points  between  the  places 
named,  all  or  most  of  which  present  evidences  of  thrift. 

The  principal  towns  on  the  Columbia  river  are,  first,  Astoria,  about  18  miles 
from  the  bar;  population  estimated  at  1,000.  Next  is  Cathlamette,  30  miles; 
then  Oak  Point,  12  miles;  then  Rainier,  15  miles,-  then  St.  Helens,  20  miles; 
then  Vancouver,  24  miles ;  then  Cascades,  45  miles.  All  of  these  places,  except 
Astoria  and  Vancouver,  are  small  villages  or  landings.  At  Cascades  is  the  first 
portage  on  the  Columbia.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  as  before  stated,  is  an 
iron  railroad  six  miles  long ;  on  the  south  side  is  a  wooden  trainway  of  six  miles, 
over  which  passed  all  the  freight  of  the  upper  Columbia  prior  to  April,  1863,  at 
which  time  the  iron  road  was  completed.  The  next  town  of  any  importance  is 
the  Dalles,  50  miles  further  up.  This  is  a  busy  little  place,  containing  a  popu- 
ulation  of  about  2,500.  Here  another  iron  railroad  of  14  miles  connects  with 
the  upper  boats  at  Celilo.  Eighty-five  miles  further  up  is  Umatilla,  the  great 
landing-place  for  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon;  its  population  is  about  1,500. 
Thirty-five  miles  farther  up  is  Wallula,  or  old  Fort  Walla- Walla.  This  is  tke 
landing  for  Walla- Walla  and  Grande  Ronde  valleys,  and  during  the  season  of 
low  water  is  the  landing  for  goods  shipped  to  Montana  via  Pen  d'Oreille  lake, 
and  for  Fort  Colville  and  British  Columbia.  This  place,  though  one  of  the 
oldest,  has  only  a  population  of  about  200.  The  next  and  only  place  of  any 
note  above  Wallula  is  Lewiston,  in  Idaho,  distant  about  160  miles.  This  place 
has  a  population  of  about  1,000,  is  the  head  of  navigation  on  Snake  river  west 
of  the  mountains,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  government  of  Idaho  Toritoiy. 


SECTION   II. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  RESOURCES. 

Oregon  is  peculiarly  an  agricultural  and  fruit-growing  State,  though  by  no 
means  deficient  in  valuable  mineral  resources.     Possessing  a  climate  of  unrivalled 
salubrity,  abounding  in  vast  tracts  of  rich  amble  lands,  heavily  timbered  through- 
out its  mountain  ranges,  watered  by  innumerable  springs  and  streams,  and  sub- 
ject to  none  of  the  drawbacks  ai'ising  from  the  chilling  winds  and  seasons  of 
aridity  which  prevail  further  south,  it  is  justly  considered  the  most  favored  le^Hon 
on  the  Pacific  slope  as  a  home  for  an  agricultural,  fruit-growing,  and  manure- 
turing  population.     As  yet  it  is  but  thinly  settled,  a  fact  owing  in  part  to  the 
injudicious  system  pursued  under  the  donation  act  of  1852,  by  which  laro-e  tracts 
of  land  (320  acres  to  single  settlei-s,  640  to  married  couples)  were  held  by  per- 
sons who  were  unable  to  cultivate  them ;  and  in  part  to  the  insufficiency  of  com- 
munication with  the  markets  of  the  world.     These  drawbacks,  however,  will 
soon  be  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  raibx)ads,  the  increase  of  steam  navi- 
gation, and  the  consequent  accession  of  population.     The  wonderful  richness  of 
the  valleys,  the  extniordiuary  inducements  to  settlement  by  families,  the  beauty 
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of  the  scenery  and  healtbfalness  of  the  climate^  mnst  soon  attract  large  immi- 
gration. The  writer  has  traversed  this  State  from  the  Golnmbia  river  to  the 
sonthem  boundary,  and  can  safely  assert  that  there  is  no  equal  extent  of  coun- 
try on  the  Pacific  slope  abounding  in  such  a  variety  of  attractions  to  those  who 
seek  pleasant  homes.  The  Willamette,  the  Umpqua,  Rogue  River,  and  many 
others,  are  re^ons  unrivalled  for  farming  and  stock-raising. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  premium  essay  written  by  Mr.  W.  Lair  Hill  for 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  give  a  connect  idea  of  the  general  resources  and 
productions  of  Oregon.  The  descriptions  of  the  country  and  facts  stated  are 
entirely  reliable : 

Oregon  is  pecnliar  in  climate,  especially  that  portion  lying  west  of  the  Cascade  moan- 
tains,  vrhich  is  affected  greatly  by  its  proximity  to  the  ocean.  This  portion  has  a  climate  in 
many  respects  closely  resembling  that  of  England.  Although  in  a  high  latitude,  it  is  mild — 
neither  very  hot  in  summer  nor  extremely  cold  in  winter ;  is  damp  and  somewhat  disagree- 
able during  what  Is  termed  the  rainy  season,  corresponding  with  the  winter  of  the  east ;  bat 
delightfiil  through  the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  climate  ia  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  older 
northwestern  States,  excepting  the  frequent  rains  which  fall  in  those  States  during  the  late 
summer  months. 

As  a  whole,  the  State  of  Oregon  presents  so  great  a  variety  of  climate  that  it  cannot  be 
accurately  exhibited  under  any  general  description^  and  which  will  more  fully  appear  from 
special  descriptions  and  tables  nereafler  presented.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted  that  the 
compass  of  a  brief  essay  does  not  permit  the  presentation  of  miaute  and  extensive  details  of 
observations  on  this,  as  well  as  many  other  subjects  connected  with  this  infant  State,  so  far 
as  the  same  are  obtainable ;  but  it  is  much  more  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  has  been  kept 
from  which  statistical  information  might  be  collected,  showing  the  industrial  and  commercial 
capabilities  of  the  State,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Oregon  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  February,  1859,  and  in  1861  began  to  ^ive  addi- 
tional promise  of  future  prosperity  by  the  discovery  of  rich  and  extensive  gold  mines  on  its 
northeastern  border  and  the  contiguous  districts  of  Washington  Territory. 

Physical  Geography,  &c, — All  the  country  in  North  America  lying  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  has  a  common  axis  of  elevation,  which  is  the  great  chaui  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  their  southern  continuation,  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico.  The  Sierra  Nevada  range, 
with  its  northern  extension,  the  Cascade  mountains,  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory, 
constitutes  a  secondary  axis  which  materiaUy  affecte  the  entire  country  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
both  in  soil  and  climate.  To  the  volcanic  forces  of  these  two  great  central  lines  of  subter- 
laiieons  commotion  is  originallv  dae  the  physical  geography  of  Oregon. 

It  ia  generally  known  that  the  Rocky  mountain  range  is  chiefly  of  igneous  composition. 
Some  portions  of  this  range  are  of  plntonic  character,  while  some  bear  unmistakable  evi- 
dences that  their  upheaval  was  prior  to  the  process  of  consolidation.  Sandstone  abounds  in 
many  places  in  these  mountains,  and  very  considerable  silurian  deposits  are  also  found. 
Gold-beaiing  rocks  occur  in  various  localities.  Where  sedimentary  rocks  are  found  they  are 
frequently  regular  in  their  stratification ;  generally,  indeed,  distorted  from  their  original  \ 

.  position,  but  nevertheless  retaining  perfectly  their  stratified  character.  These  rocks  are 
usually  interlaid  with  micaceous  slate,  and  rest  on  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss.  Mica  is  so 
abundant  in  some  places  that  it  may  be  found  in  extremely  thin  flakes  in  all  the  water  ofthe 
mountain  streams. 

Of  the  same  general  character  is  the  geological  structure  of  the  Cascade  range,  except  that 
there  is  less  of  sti'atified  rocks,  and  stronger  indications  of  recent  volcanic  action  are  observed. 
Basaltic  and  granitic  rocks  constitute  the  geological  basis  of  the  country.  Slate  and  other 
argillaceous  rocks,  and  a  sort  of  irreducable  limestone,  also  characterize  the  western  slope 
of  the  continent.  Metamorphic  features  become  more  marked  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
Pacific  coast,  until,  arriving  at  the  Cascade  range j  this  characteristic  is  seen  in  its  most  clear 
and  unmistakable  aspects. 

Certain  dififerences  between  tho  soil  and  vegetation  on  the  east  and  those  on  the  west  side 
of  this  second  volcanic  axis  of  the  country  may,  it  is  thought,  be  satisfactorily  explained  by 
atmospheric  or  meteorological  peculiarities ;  so  that  the  upheaval  of  this  ridge,  notwith- 
standing those  differences,  was  probably  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
t^ns,  or  at  least  at  no  earlier  penod.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Cas- 
cade range  has  undergone  much  more  recent  convulsions ;  and,  indeed,  of  the  numerous 
▼ents  standing  along  the  summit  line,  some  might  be  properly  classed,  at  present,  as  active 
irolcanoes. 

Between  the  Cascade  and  Rocky  mountsin  chains,  the  country  is  composed  of  immense 
-plateaux,  interspersed  with  numerous  unconnected  mountain  ridges,  of  recent  volcanic  origin. 
Some  of  these  are  covered  with  immense  forests,  while  others  are  merely  sterile  masses  of 
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trappean  rockst  piled  toffetber  in  rugged  heaps  by  the  elevatory  force  of  internal  fires.  Bj 
some  of  these  less  notca  elevations  and  by  spurs  projecting  from  the  two  main  ranees,  the 
broad  table  lands  above  mentioned  are  divided  into  three  distinct  valleys,  or  rather  Dssini} ; 
namely : 

The  Utah  basin,  centring  at  Great  Salt  lake,  but  having  many  undulations  forming 
minor  geographical  centres,  to  which  its  rivers  flow  and  disappear  in  the  sandy  plains,  or 
dischar^  their  currents  into  inland  lakes.    This  basin  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea. 

The  Klamath  basin,  lying  to  the  northwest  of  the  Utah,  and  drained  by  the  Klamath 
river,  running  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  river  l>es  Chutes,  emptying  into  the  Colambia. 

The  Columbia  River  basin  extends  over  a  vast  area  of  country,  including  all  that  portion 
of  Oregon  lying  east  of  the  Oii£cade  mountains,  and  known  as  eastern  Oregon,  except  the 
small  surface  occupied  by  the  iHamath,  a  part  of  which  is  in  California,  and  an  almost 
equally  small  portion  of  the  Utah  basin,  which  lies  nrincipally  in  Utah  Territory. 

Eastern  Oregon,  besides  containing  several  large  lakes,  is  traversed  by  numerous  rivers, 
but  none  are  navigable  except  the  Columbia  and  the  Snake  or  Lewis  river ;  wluch  two 
streams,  however^ afford  facilities  for  steamboat  travel  from  the  ocean,  across  the  whole 
extent  of  the  State  in  its  greater  dimension,  from  west  to  east 

That  portion  of  the  State  lying  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains  is  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal valleys,  the  Willamette,  the  Umpqua,  and  Rogue  river,  drained  by  the  rivers  bearing 
these  respective  names.  This  country  is  quite  different  from  eastern  Oregon  in  respect  to  its 
physical  geography,  geology,  and  climate. 

Although  the  general  character  of  this  region  is  indicative  of  its  having  had  formerly  a 
volcanic  origin,  still  there  is  found  here  a  large  proportion  of  sedimentarv  Kcks,  especially 
sandstone  and  a  sort  of  conglomerate  of  highly  silicious  composition,  which  often  contains 
shells  and  other  indications  of  its  sedimentary  formation.  In  the  Willamette  valley  this 
feature  is  chiefly  observed  on  (he  western  side  of  the  river ;  and  in  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue 
River  valleys  it  becomes  more  marked  on  approaching  the  sea-coast.  Shales  and  a  sort  of 
argillaceous  limestone,  irreducable  by  the  ordinary  process  of  heating  and  slaking,  also 
abound  in  many  places.  The  country  here  is  of  a  much  less  mineral  character  than  that 
east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  or  even  than  those  mountains  themselves.  Notwithstaudinf 
the  evidences  of  volcanic  origin  common  to  all  the  western  coast  of  America,  and  of  which 
this  region  presents  many,  the  rocks  here,  and  especially  on  the  Coast  mountains,  are  often 
found  regularly  stratified,  and  in  some  instances  their  parallelism  remains  undisturbed  for 
considerable  distances. 

The  geological  basis  of  the  Coast  mountains  is  sandstone.  Scoriaceous  and  trappean 
masses  occur  in  the  more  volcanic  localities.  At  the  intersection  of  these  mountains  by  the 
Umpqua  river,  sandstone  prevails,  and  the  strata  remain  uninterrupted,  except  at  long 
intervals. 

Numerous  bays  and  estuaries  of  different  magnitudes  intersect  the  shore  along  the  western 
border  of  the  State,  and  several  streams  having  their  sources  in  the  Coast  mountains  flow 
into  the  ocean  through  small  vaUeys  of  great  fertility  and  beauty. 

Climate. — Eastern  Oregon  possesses  a  climate  much  resembling  that  of  the.  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  but  not  so  cold.  It  is  dry  and  open ;  usually  somewhat  bleak,  owing  to  the 
large  proportion  of  prairie  land,  but  seldom  bitter  cold,  the  mercury  rarelv  falling  below 
zero  in  the  extreme  of  winter.  Last  winter,  however,  it  was  exceedinj^lj  cold  in  this  region ; 
but  that  was  a  winter  unexampled  in  severity  everywhere  in  the  Pacific  States. 

Spring  in  eastern  Ore^n  is  fine»  early,  and  open.  Summer  is  hot  and  generally  dry, 
with  cool  nights.  Variations  of  temperature,  corresponding  with  differences  of  altitude,  are 
observed,  sometimes  amounting  to  several  degrees  at  places  only  a  few  leagues  apart. 
Autumn  frosts  begin  some  time  in  October,  but  it  does  not  become  wintry  till  very  late.  Ldt- 
tle  rain  or  snow  falls  except  in  the  mountains. .  Eastern  Oregon  is  exposed  to  an  almost  con- 
tinuous breeze  which  sometimes  swells  into  quite  a  gale,  but  storms  never  occur.  The  wind 
in  summer  is  from  the  southwest. 

Western  Oregon  has  a  moist,  mild,  and  peculiarly  uniform  climate.  Except  in  rare  cases 
the  winter  is  not  cold  nor  the  summer  hot  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  succession,  and 
extreme  heat  or  cold  never  occurs. 

It  is  rarelv  necessary  to  feed  stock  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  frequently  not  at  all 
during  the  wnole  year. 

The  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  this  part  of  the  State  during  the  rmny  season  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  annexed  tables,  which  exhibit  moie 
specifically  the  climatical  peculiarities  of  the  State. 

Observations  taken  in  several  other  States  are  inserted  in  some  of  the  tables  for  the  purpose 
of  making  comparisons.  The  first  table  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Smithsonian  report; 
the  rest  are  from  various  reliable  sources. 
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Table  I. — Showing  eompartUive  mean  temperatures. 


Time. 


Yean  of  obsezratlon. ... 

m  I 

Rpring  temperatare . . . . . 
finmmer  temp^rotnre ... 
Aatnmn  temperatare  . . . 

Winter  temperature 

Wbole  time  temperatnro 


i 

o 


1  1-5 


51. 16 
61. 3C 
.•S3. 55 
43.43 
52.13 


a 
& 
S 


t 

9 


1  1-6 


52.19 
67.13 
53.41 
39.87 
53.00 


a 

s 

o 


3* 


5a  00 

70.36 
52.21 
35.59 
52.79 


3i 

3 


< 


111 


51.34 
72.51 
53,38 
29.80 
51.76 


i 

a 

§ 

1 


42. 3:? 
69.95 
42. 6LI 
13.06 
41.97 


•a 

o 

cT 

it 
Q 

i 

09 


5i 


59.97 
71.08 
64.36 
52.29 
61.93 


3 

a 


24 


47.61 
70.17 
50.01 
25.83 
48.41 


a* 


31 


47.36 
71.42 
50.34 
2.').  88 
48.75 


The  only  point  in  eastern  Oregon  whose  temperatnro  is  exhihitod  in  this  table  is  the  Dalles^ 
which,  situated  as  it  is,  immediately  at  the'  base  of  the  Cascade  monntains,  doe.s  not  fairly 
represent  the  temperature  of  the  extensive  valleys  further  east,  Tvhich  constitute  the  apicul- 
tural  region  of  that  country.  The  summer,  in  most  of  those  valleys  as  well  as  on  the  table 
lands,  is  much  warmer  than  at  the  Dalles.  The  winter  temperature,  it  will  be  obsened,  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  other  States  in  the  same  latitude,  while  that  of  the  spring  U  nearly 
the  same,  and  the  summer  not  quite  so  high. 

Table  II. — Shotting  the  number  of  rainy  days  during  the  winter,  at  Astorittf  Oregon,  WUla- 

mette  valley,  Oregon,  and  Peoria,  Illinois,  respectively. 


Month. 

• 

Astoria,  Oregon. 

Wniamtte 
valley,  Or. 

Peoria,  HI. 

1857-8 

1858-9 

1859-^ 

18f6-7 

1856-7 

1857-8 

November 

21 
25 

17 
9 

16 
14 
19 
20 

19 
15 
19 
17 

9 
13 
15 

6 

9 

10 

4 

10 

16 

J>c>cember 

7 

JstunKTv 

6 

Febmarv. ................................ 

8 

Total 

72 

69 

70 

43 

• 

33 

37 

This  table  includes  all  rdny  days,  without  reference  to  whether  it  rained  all  day  or  only  a 
part.  It  also  includes  snowy  days,  very  few  of  which  are  seen  in  Oregon  in  an  ordinary 
winter. 

In  1846-'47,  Hugh  Bums,  esq.,  of  the  Willamette  valley,  kept  a  diary  from  which  it 
appears  there  were  tour  days  of  continuous  rain  in  November,  three  in  December,  three  in 
January,  and  two  in  February,  making  only  12  in  the  four  months  of  the  rainy  season. 
louring  the  same  time  there  were  66  entirely  clear  days,  viz  :  12  in  November,  17  in  Decem- 
ber, 16  in  January,  and  21  in  February.  From  the  first  of  November,  1845,  to  tbe  iirst  of 
March,  1846,  there  were  20  rainy  and  40  clear  days  ;  the  rest  wore  variable. 
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Table  Ul.^Shmeing  the  amount  in  inches,  at  Astoria,  Oregon,  and  Peoria,  RL,  retpeetvod^. 


Honth. 


Jaanary  .. 
Febraaiy  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

Jano 

July 

AngQBt ... 
Soptember 
October... 
November. 
December. 

Total... 


Attorio,  Oregon. 


1858 


8.96 
4.80 
6.83 
3.52 
9.49 
1.38 
.44 

a  40 
a  91 

4.88 

8.06 

19L44 


1859 


10.83 

12.02 

21.52 

2.85 

an 

S.10 
.48 
1.42 
9.18 
5.46 
7.77 
6.16 


60.73 


82.95 


I860 


ia.30 
6.69 
5.58 
5.69 
5.04 
1.40 
1.35 
.24 
2.54 
6.96 

13.44 


Peoria,  nL 


1857 


61.23 


.37 
5.32 
ad4 

1.39 

aeo 

2.77 
1.40 
5.61 
2.16 
2.10 
a.  62 
1.50 


30.88 


16S8 


1.48 
1.93 
a  15 
6.25 

laet 

Si95 

aes 
a24 

a94 

4.85 


4SL56 


From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  amount  of  rain  at  Astoria  is  a  little  less  than  dou- 
ble that  at  Peoria ;  the  oue  m  a  country  where  the  only  winter  known  is  a  rainy  season,  and 
the  other  in  a  country  distinguished  for  its  cold  and  dry  winters. 

Soil  and  extent  of  Agricultural  LANDS.—The  two  natural  divisions  of  Oregon  dif- 
fer in  respect  to  the  quality  of  their  soil  as  well  as  in  climate.  The  plateaaz  of  eastern 
Oregon  have  a  moderately  rich  soil  whose  chief  component  is  silicia^  and  containing  but  a 
small  amount  of  vegetable  matter.  Little  effort  has  been  made  to  test  its  capabilities  for 
agricultural  purpose  until  very  recently.  The  experiment,  so  far  as  tried,  has  proved  exceed- 
ingly gratifying,  and  many  persons  maintain  that  these  uplands  are  destined  to  be  the  first 
grain  lands  in  the  State.  But  the  natural  adaptation  of  these  immense  tracts  is  to  grazing, 
cattle  herding,  and  bucalic  pursuits.  Rolling  prairies  and  level  pip.ins  of  almost  illimitabTe 
extent  stretch  out  from  the  toot  of  the  Cascade  mountiuns  almost  to  the  eastern  border  of  the 
State,  and  are  covered  with  luxuriant  bunch  grass,  (Jestuca, )  affording  an  inexhaustible  pas- 
ture for  any  amount  of  stock.  This  grows  in  large  tufts  not  joined  together  by  their  fibrous 
roots,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  grasses.  It  g^ows  to  different  heights,  from  six  to  18 
inches,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  boU.  In  nutritive  properties  it  is  not  excelled  by  any 
l^rass  known.  Attaining  its  full  g^wth  about  the  time  the  ar^  season  commences,  it  cores 
into  a  fine,  flavorous  hay,  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  dew  m  this  region  in  the  summei, 
remains  excellent  until  the  autumn  rains  come,  when  the  whole  count^  is  again  covered 
with  green  grass. 

H ountiun  streams,  having  their  sources  in  the  mountain  chains,  intersect  these  table  lands 
flowing  through  valleys  and  rondts  of  various  dimensions  and  amazing  fertility.  The  val- 
leys of  the  Des  Chutes  and  its  tributaries  are  all  that  have  been  extensive^  tested  with  cereals, 
and  they  have  yielded  very  large  crops.  Vegetables  of  nearly  all  varieties  yield  almost  fab- 
ulous crops.  Indian  com  does  as  well  in  eastern  Oregon  as  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  and 
will  soon  become  a  staple  production.  Fruit  promises  finely.  This  is  thought  to  be  as  good 
a  fruit  country  as  that  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  so  justly  denominated  the  "  finoit 
gardes  of  America.** 

Its  hot  summers  admirably  adapt  eastern  Oregon  to  the  culture  of  sorghum  or  Chxneae 
sugar-cane ;  and  sufficient  trial  has  been  msAe  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  this  plant  ccmi  be 
produced  here  as  successfully  as  in  any  of  the  northwestern  States.  Judge  LaughKn,  of 
Wasco  county,  who  has  paid  some  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  in  a  pablialied 
letter  of  his  dated  January  12, 1861,  says :  '*  I  have  cultivated  some  (sorghum)  the  past  two 
years,  and  find  it  grows  remarkably  well.  *  *  It  will  produce  double  as  much  food  as 
anything  (else)  I  can  raise  on  the  same  amount  of  land.  *  *  Mr.  Phelps,  of  this  eoonty, 
has  made  some  very  nice  sirup,  and  intends  cultivating  a  crop  for  that  purpose  next  season.** 

The  cost  of  makine  this  sirup  will  not  exceed  50  cents  per  gallon.  Its  market  value  can- 
not be  less  than  one  dollar  per  gallon  throughout  the  country,  and  two  or  three  times  as  great 
in  the  minee.  Planted  in  April  the  sugar-cane  matures  well,  and  yields  a  large  pereent.  of 
saccharine  juice.  A  farmer,  who  would  give  his  entire  attention  to  cultivating  sor^amand 
manufacturing  sirup  in  eastern  Oregon,  could  not  fail  of  amassing  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  extent  of  these  valley  lands  is  not  definitely  known*  ss 
no  official  survey  has  ever  been  made  of  the  region  in  which  they  lie,  excepting  compaia- 
tively  small  bodies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Des  Chutes.  This  stream,  the  largest  affluent  of  the 
Columbia  in  Oregon  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  flows  through  a  valley  large  enough  to 
maintain  a  population  of  many  thousand  persons.  It  has  already  some  considerable  asttk- 
ments,  mostly  composed  of  stock  raisers. 

John  Day  river  waters  a  valley  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Des  Chutes,  and  of  equal  ftr- 
tility.   It  is  unsettled,  and  offers  great  inducements  to  farmers  desiring  homes  near  the  ~'     ' 
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where  market  will  always  be  ready,  and  produce  will  command  higb  prices.  It  is  about  30 
miles  east  of  the  Des  Chates  and  has  the  same  general  trend,  both  running  north  into  the 
Colnmbia. 

Powder  river  runs  through  the  largest  valley  in  eastern  Oregon,  and  probably  equal  to 
any  other  in  the  excellent  qualUv  of  its  soil.  Emigrants  from  the  east  are  fast  settling  up 
this  valley,  and  the  prospect  is  that  it  will  soon  contun  a  large  population.  No  settlements 
were  made  on  Powder  river  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  on  its  head  waters 
but  it  is  stated  that  a  large  number  of  the  emigrants  of  this  season  have  already  selected  their 
future  homes  there,  and  expect  soon  to  be  surrounded  by  an  industrious  and  thriving  com- 
munity, and  enjoying  all  the  amenities  of  civilization. 

Burnt  river  has  ita  course  through  a  broken  region,  very  fertile,  but  better  adapted  to  graz- 
ing than  to  agriculture.  This  stream  is  southeast  from  Powder  river,  and  having  the  same 
general  direction,  flows  northeast  into  Snake  river. 

East  of  Burnt  river  the  country  is  exceedinglv  uninviting.  What  vallcvs  there  are  are 
small  and  frequently  unproductive.  The  land,  impregoatea  with  alkalies,  has  scarcely  any 
vegetation  growing  upon  it  except  artemesia,  or  sage.  Grass  is  scarce  and  of  poor  quality, 
even  along  the  streams.  Of  his  entering  the  Burnt  river  country  from  this  inhospitable 
waste,  in  his  official  explorations,  General  Fr6mont  savs  he  now  came  into  "  a  mountainous 
region  where  the  soil  is  good,  and  in  which  the  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  nutritive 
grasses  and  dense  foi'ests  ;  land  embracing  many  varieties  of  trees  peculiar  to  the  countrv, 
and  on  which  the  timber  exhibits  a  luxunance  of  gprowth  unknown  to  the  eastern  part  of  toe 
continent  and  to  Europe.  This  mountainous  region,"  he  continues,  **  connects  itself  in  the 
southward  and  westward  with  the  elevated  country  belonging  to  the  Cascade  or  California 
range,  and  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  fertile  and  timbered  lands  along  the  desert  and 
mountainous  region  included  within  the  great  (Utah)  basin.'* 

The  Grande  Konde,  lying  a  few  leagues  north  of  the  Powder  River  valley,  is  a  beautiful 
circular  valley  some  20  or  30  miles  in  alameter,  watered  by  a  stream  bearing  the  same  name.- 
Surrounded  by  high  hills  or  spurs  of  the  Blue  mountains,  its  amphitheatrical  form,  relieving 
its  smooth,  grassy  surface,  intersected  by  a  bold  stream  frins^ed  on  either  margin  with  small 
trees,  renders  it  sufficiently  charming,  to  say  nothing  of  toe  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  is 
unsurpassed.  Settlements  are  being  made  in  this  valley,  also,  by  the  emigrants* who  have 
come  over  the  plains,  but  it  will  not  all  be  occupied  this  season. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  soil  in  Powder  River  and  Grande  Ronde  valleys  is  reported 
by  Fremont : 


POWDER  RIVER. 

Silica 72.30 

Alumina 6.25 

Carbonate  of  lime 6.86 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 4.62 

Oxide  of  iron 1.20 

Orgfanic  matter 4.oO 

Water  and  loss.  ^ 4.27 


100.00 


GRANDE  RONDE. 

Silica 70.81 

Alumina 10.97 

Lime  and  magnesia 1.38 

Oxide  of  iron 2.21 

Organic  matter 8. 16 

Phospate  of  time 1.38 

Water andloss 5.A6« 

100.00 


The  SHamath  basin,  it  is  said,  contains  a  large  tract  of  ffood  agricultural  lands,  but  this 
may  be  questionable,  as  no  experiments  have  jet  been  maae  to  test  its  qualities  for  farming 
purposes.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  district;  even  in  the  midst  of  December  it  has  been  found 
covered  with  fresh  and  luxuriant  grass.  The  Klamath  is  a  magnificent  lake,  possessing 
one  feature  in  particular,  which  lakes  do  not  ordinarily  have,  viz :  it  has  no  tenter  in  it.  It 
is  a  fiftct,  though  not  generally  known,  that  this  lake  is  nothing  more  than  a  broad  savannah, 
sometimes  covered  in  places  with  a  thin  sheet  of  water  for  a  brief  period,  but  never  entirely 
inandated,  and^pable  of  being  easily  drained  and  reduced  to  cultivation. 

Goose  lake,  Cake  Abert,  and  some  others  of  considerable  size,  lie  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Utah  basin,  and  are  said  to  be  surrounded  by  large  tracts  of  as  fine  agricultural  land  as  can 
be  found  in  the  State.  That  there  is  some  good  country  arpund  these  lakes,  is  certainly 
true;  but  enough  is  not  known  of  this  region  to  warrant  a  positive  statement  that  they  are 
-very  extensive. 

Kogue  River  valley,  occupying  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  western  Oregon,  and 
extending  into  California  is  a  broken  country,  or  series  of  valleys,  separated  by  rolling 
highlands,  covered  in  some  places  with  dense  forests  of  fir  and  cedar,  and  in  others  thialy 
timbered  with  oak,  and  finely  set  with  grass.  It  is  a  v^  good  country  for  farming,  and  a 
superior  one  for  stock  raising.  Rogue  river  is  not  navigable  on  account  of  its  numerous 
cascades.  Like  all  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  this  valley  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
mountain  streams,  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  afford  motive  power  for  running  any  amount 
of  machinery.  It  is  thinly  populated,  and  would  furnish  homes  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
immigrants.  Jacksonville,  its  principal  town,  is  a  place  of  some  importance  as  a  mining 
town. 
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The  UmpquA  valley  is  a  beantiful  country^  drained  by  the  Umpqua  river,  a  stream  of  some 
magnitude,  and  navigable  25  miles  from  its  month  for  ocean  vessels.  This  fertile  valley 
contains  1,000,000  of  acres.  It  is  principally  rolling  or  hilly  land,  the  face  of  the  country 
in  many  places  forcibly  reminding  one  ot  the  rugged  districts  of  Vermont,  or  the  diarining 
stories  he  read  when  but  a  child  of  the  mountain  iiome  of  the  Swiss. 

Numerous  tributaries  of  the  Umpqua,  some  of  them  quite  large,  flow  through  the  valley, 
affording  excellent  water  privileges.  Perhaps  no  country  is  more  conveniently  provided  with 
good  soil,  good  timber,  and  go^  water  than  the  Umpqua  valley.  Its  population  is  about 
4,500,  leaving  ample  room  for  20,000  more,  allowing  160  acres  to  each  family  of  four  persong. 
Roseburg  and  Winchester,  the  most  important  places  in  this  valley,  are  pleasant  villages. 

But  the  most  important  agricultural  district  in  western  Oregon,  and  probably  in  the  whole 
State,  is  the  Willamette  valley.  It  is  separated  from  the  Umpqua  by  the  Calapooya  moun- 
tains,  a  densely  timbered  belt,  having  an  altitude  of  about  o,00*0  feet,  and  extending  from  the 
Cascade  to  the  Coast  range.  This  valley  is  drained  by  the  Willamette  river,  flowing  north  into 
the  Columbia,  and  which  is  navigable  to  the  distance  of  130  miles  from  its  mouth,  direct 
measure,  with  only  a  single  obstniction,  the  falls  at  Oregon  City. 

No  person  can  survey  the  Willamette  valley  with  its  alternations  of  rich  meadow-like 
prairies,  undulations,  and  beautiful  streams,  without  feeling  that  he  beholds  the  mast  delight- 
ful spot  in  America.  The  agricultural  country  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  W^illamette, 
includes  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut,  with  a  combination 
of  advantages  inferior  to  no  other  section  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  William  H.  Knight 
describes  this  valley  as  "possessing  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  a  mild  and  genial  climate, 
an  abundant  growth  of  timber,  large  natural  pastures,  where  stock  may  range  unsheltered 
the  year  round,  an  excellent  commercial  position,  superior  facilities  for  transportation,  and  a 
rapidly  increasing  population."  This  is  stating  the  case  in  rather  too  strong  a  light,  and 
requires  some  qualification  in  two  of  its  particulars.  The  population  of  the  Wnlameite 
valley  has  not  increased  ver^  rapidly  for  some  years  past,  owing  to  causes  which  will  become 
manifest  when  the  subject  of  commerce  is  discussed.  And  the  other  modification  proposed 
is,  that  we  sometimes  have  a  "cold  snap"  of  two  or  three  weeks  duration  in  the  winter,  and 
the  last  winter  still  longer,  so  that  stock  may  not  ''range  unsheltered  the  year  round  '*  ev^y 
year,  and  should  not  be  forced  to  do  so  any  year,  as  the  continuous  rains  of  the  winter 
months  are  very  injurious  to  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals.  Aside  from  this  slight  inaccu- 
racy, Mr.  Knight*s  description  is  certainly  a  very  correct  one,  and  the  impulse  given  to  the 
State  by  the  recent  discovery  of  extensive  gold  fields  on  the  eastern  border  ot  the  State,  cannot 
fail  to  make  it  become  speedily  true  in  respect  to  the  increase  of  population. 

This  valley  is  mostly  smooth  prairie  land,  large  bodies  of  it  undulating,  but  not  hillj. 
interspersed  at  intervals,  never  greater  than  a  few  miles,  oflen  much  less,  with  streams  of 
various  sizes,  flowing  in  across  tho  valley  from  the  mountains  on  either  side.  Ranges  of 
low  hills,  covered  witn  oak  timber,  are  common  throughout  the  valley. 

Some  of  the  lar^st  affluents  of  the  Wi^amette,  as  the  Santiam,  Yamhill,  and  Tualatin,  are 
navigable  to  considerable  distances  into  the  interior;  while  there  is  scarcely  one  which  does 
not  afford  an  ample  volume  of  water  to  drive  any  desired  amount  of  machinery  for  milling 
and  manufacturing  purposes. 

^qphe  Willamette,  in  common  witb  all  this  region  of  the  Pacific  coast,  belongs  to  the  tertiaiy 
period.  Shells  and  ligneous  petrifactions  are  numerous,  and  mammal  fossils  have  been 
found  in  various  places,  indicating  a  very  recent  formation. 

The  soil  of  western  Oregon  may  be  divided  into  four  general  classes,  viz : 

1st.  A  brown  clay  loam,  of  good  quality,  thinly  timbered  with  oak,  producing  good  grass, 
and  affording  fine  stock  range.  It  is  found  chiefly  along  the  spurs  of  mountains  or  extended 
ranges  of  hills,  never  in  the  level  prairie. 

2d.  A  dark  or  black  porous  soil  formed  by  the  admixture  of  vegetable  mold  with  the 
clay  loam  just  described.  This  soil  occurs  only  in  the  valleys  close  by  or  between  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  unrivalled  in  productive  power.  Both  of  these  classes  are  thirsty,  and  suffer 
whenever  the  summer  drought  is  of  very  long  duration. 

3d.  A  grayish  calcareous  sandy  loam  of  exceedingly  fine  quality,  cover^  with  a  thick 
turf  of  grass,  and  admirally  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  especially  wneat,  oats,  and 
barley.  This  class  embraces  five-sixths  of  the  entire  valley,  including  most  of  the  prairie, 
and  much  of  the  oak-timbered  land.  It  is  little  affected  by  drought,  and  though  not  natnraliy 
porous,  is  pulverized  with  great  facility,  and  is  exceedingly  mellow. 

4th.  A  strictly  alluvial  soil,  lying  along  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river,  and  composed 
of  sand,  vegetable  matter,  and  various  decomposed  earths,  washed  by  the  current  from  above. 
Most  of  this  class  of  soil  is  overflowed  in  extraordinary  freshets,  which,  however,  never  oocor 
in  the  growing  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is  unexcelled  in  fertilitv. 

Many  small  and  very  rich  valleys  lie  along  the  seacoast,  and  will  doubtless  yet  become 
valuable.  Among  them  are  the  Tillamook,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  the  Celets, 
the  Yaquina  on  Yaquina  bay  and  river,  the  Coquille  on  Coquille  river.  The  CoquiUe  and 
Tillamook  alreadv  contain  settlements  of  some  magnitude. 

Harbors. — ^There  are  already  opened  four  ports  of  entry  in  this  State.  The  most  import- 
ant harbor  is  that  of  the  Columbia  river,  but  it  is  not  tlie  onlv  one  likely  ever  to  assuBM 
much  importance.    Umpqua  river,  Port  Orford,  and  tho  Coquille  want  nothing  bat  the  w^ 
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tiement  of  the  rich  districts  snrTounding  thorn  to  brin?  them  into  coDsidoration  a.<i  commercial 
points,  while  vessels  nave  entered  several  others  and  found  good  harbors.  Yaqnina  bay, 
first  brought  to  notice  only  a  year  ago,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  harbor,  extending  20  mibs 
into  the  coast,  and  easy  of  access  from  the  heart  of  the  Willamette  valley. 

Health. — It  would  seem  invidnous  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  any  portion  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  in  respect  to  its  salubrity.  Everything^  that  nature  could  do  to  render  a  country 
perfectly  healthnil  has  been  done  for  this  State.  The  mountain  air,  not  less  than  the  moun- 
tain water,  has  a  vivifying  influence ;  and  the  gentle  breezes  of  summer,  coming  fresh  from 
the  sea,  are  a  pleasant  and  effectual  preventive  against  ekH  the  violent  diseases  ordinarily  to 
be  feared  in  dry  and  sultry  regions. 

The  climate  of  Oregon  is  thought  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  health  of  persons  who  are  pre- 
disposed to  pulmonary  affections.  This  is  probably  true.  Notwithstandincp  this  general 
opinion,  however,  it  is  found  that  fewer  persons  die  here  of  consumption,  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  than  in  any  one  of  the  New  England  States.  And  it  is  certainly  beyond 
question,  that  in  every  other  respect,  there  is  no  other  State  in  the  Union  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  this  for  salubrity  of  climate. 

Persons  are  frequently  met  with  here  who  had  been  unable  to  perform  any  labor  for  years 
before  leaving  the  east,  on  account  of  ill  health,  but  have  become  rugged  and  strong  in  this 
country,  and  are  now  regularly  engaged  in  their  callings  without  any  physical  inconvenience 
whatever. 

Miscellaneous. — Some  peculiarities  and  special  adaptation  of  this  State  deserve  to  be 
more  particularly  noticed,  though  space  will  not  allow  this  to  be  done  at  length. 

Sheep. — A  very  intelligent  writer  of  New  Eng;land  calls  Oregon  a  "  mammoth  sheep  pas- 
ture." From  what  has  been  exhibited  of  its  soil*  climate,  and  mines,  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  with  equal  propriety  and  no  greater  allowance  of  hyperbole,  it  might  be  denominated, 
also,  a  mammoth  grain  field  and  vegetable  garden,  and  a  mammoth  gold  placer.  In  a  country 
eminently  fitted  by  nature  for  so  many  branches  of  business  as  Oregon,  discrimination  in 
favor  of  any  one  particularly  will  seem  unwarranted,  not  to  say  unjust.  But  certainly  if 
Oregon  has  a  speciality^  it  is  her  pro-eminence  as  a  wool-growing  country  Until  very 
recently,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter  of  sheep  raising,  but  it  is  now  becoming 
one  of  the  staple  interests  of  the  State.  Sheep  thrive  better  here  than  in  any  other  State. 
Disease  among  them  is  exceediugly  rare.  They  increase  here  faster  than  in  the  east,  and 
the  wool  is  of  excellent  quality.  Only  one  manufactory  of  woollen  goods  is  yet  in  active 
operation.  This  is  located  at  Salem.  Another  is  in  course  of  construction  in  Linn  county. 
The  wool  clip  of  the  State,  in  1861,  amounted  to  444,000  pounds.  That  in  1662  (estimated 
by  Mr.  L.  E.  Pratt,  of  the  Willamette  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company)  is  344,000  pounds. 
Th^  difference  of  amount  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  losses  of  last  winter.  The  average  price  of 
wool,  in  1861,  was  18  cents  a  pound;  in  1862  it  is  20  cents.  In  respect  to  the  quality  of 
Oregon  wool,  Mr.  Pratt  says  **  there  is  no  inferior  wool  grown  in  the  State."  When  the 
eastern  papers  quote  the  price  of  **  Oregon  burr  wool,"  thev  mislead  dealers  to  the  prejudice 
of  this  State,  as  there  are  no  burrs  in  the  country ;  they  probably  refer  to  wool  grown  in  Call- 
fomia,  and  are  imposed  upon  by  dealers  of  that  State. 

The  Willamette  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company  turn  out  annually  4,000  pairs  of  blanketa, 
10,000  yards  flannels,  60,000  yards  cloths  and  tweeds,  and  4,000  pounds  stocking  yam.  The 
cloths  are  worth,  on  an  average,  |1  12^  per  yard ;  the  blankets,  |8. 

The  expenses  of  the  factory  are  $56,00t). 

Lumber. — Everything  has  been  done  which  nature  could  do  to  make  Oregon  to  the  Pacific 
what  Maine  is  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  best  of  timber,  with  unexampled  water  privileges 
convenient  of  access  for  sea-going  vessels,  leaves  nothuag  to  be  desirea  in  this  respect  but 
enterprising  men  who  will  engage  in  the  business  of  supplying  foreign  markets. 

Fisheries. — All  along  the  sea-coast  oyster  and  salmon  hsheries  might  be  made  highly 
profitable.  The  salmon  on  this  coast  are  not  only  more  abundant,  but  acknowledged  to  be 
of  much  better  quality  than  those  of  the  Atlantic.  Clam  and  cod  fisheries  might  also  be 
established  along  the  coast. 

Bees. — The  introduction  of  bees  into  Oregon  is  of  very  recent  date.  Thev  prosper  well, 
and  produce  a  krge  amount  of  honey.  Thiie  years  since  a  hive  waa  worth  $150 ;  now  it  is 
worth  |25. 

Fruit.— Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this,  but  something  a  little  more  specific  is 
required.  For  apples  and  pears  Oregon  is  unrivalled.  Cherries  thrive  passably  well. 
Peaches  do  not  generally  succeed  well,  except  some  very  hardv  varieties.  Plums  are  m  g^eat 
abundance,  and  fairly  flavored.  Quinces  and  apricots  flourish.  Grapes  are  good,  especially 
early  varieties.  Shrub  fruits  generally  produce  exceedingly  well.  All  in  aU,  Oregon  is  tji& 
fruit  garden  of  America,  if  not  of  the  world. 

Pulse  of  all  kinds,  like  cereals,  yield  largely. 

Commerce.— From  the  geographical  position  and  internal  resources  already  shown,  it  does 
not  require  that  much  should  be  said  of  its  commerce.  Certain  circumstances,  however, 
have  prevented  the  development  of  the  strength  of  the  State  in  this  respect,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  law  under  which  the  land  of  Oregon  is  held.  At  an  early  period  ot  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress  donating  640  acres  of  land  to  each  man 
Jiaying  a  wife — or  rather  3^  acres  eaah  to  the  man  and  wife — and  320  acres  each  to  single 
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men  settlind^  in  the  Territory.  The  result  of  this  larre  donation  has  been  to  render  the  popa- 
Ution  of  the  State  so  sparse  that  all  interests  of  the  body  social,  all  the  nerres  of  civilizatioa 
and  progress  have  been  completely  paralyzed.  This  efiect  has  been  Tisible  more  in  connec- 
tion with  the  commercial  than  witli  any  other  branch  of  the  social  economy  of  the  State, 
unless  it  be  the  educational.  It  is  hop^,  however,  that  these  detrimental  conseqnences  of 
the  nation's  liberality  will  not  longer  continue  to  operate  as  they  have  done  hitherto;  since 
the  largeness  of  the  gift  has  reduced  a  g^eat  majority  of  the  donees  to  such  a  condition  as 
compels  them  to  divide  their  large  tracts  of  land.  When  this  is  done,  and  not  before,  Oregon 
will  begin  to  exhibit  tliat  degree  of  prosperity  for  which  God  has  given  her  such  ample  capa- 
bilities. 

Schools. — Oregon,  though  a  newcountij,  is  not  without  its  school  system,  and  the  people 
of  the  State  maui&t  an  Interest  in  the  subject  of  education  which  cannot  fail  of  raisiug  the 
intelligence  and  refinement  of  the  country  to  a  high  standard  as  soon  as  the  population  is 
sufficient.  Common  schools  are  kept  in  almost  every  neighborhood,  and  prade  schools  and 
academies  are  located  in  several  places.    Limits  of  space  forbid  more  specific  statements. 

CuUKCHES. — ^Also  the  religious  statistics  of  the  State  will  evidence  tnat  the  immigrant  to 
Oregon  need  not  it»ar  that  he  is  coming  to  a  barbarous  or  half-civilized  land.  While  the  popa- 
lation  of  the  State  is  only  about  60,000,  it  contains 

Denomination.                                                                                          Ckurekes.  Members, 

Methodist 3:$  2,083 

Baptist 29  1,073 

Congregationalist 10  1*27 

Moravian 00  7U0 

Reformers,  (number  large,  but  not  accurately  known.) 

Catholic 8  10  000 

Thb  Question. — It  may  now  bo  asked  where  and  on  what  terms  can  land  be  obtained  in 
.Oregon.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  that  is  in  the  Rogue  river,  Umpqua.  and  Wil- 
lamette valleys,  the  best  land  is  occupied.  Farms  can  be  had,  however,  in  these  valleys  for 
from  $5  to  $1 0  per  acre,  according  to  location.  There  is  ample  room,  and  settlement  is  invited. 
As  gfood  agricultural  land  as  there  is  in  the  world  can  be  bought  for  |8  per  acre  in  any  of 
the.<«e  districts. 

The  land  in  eastern  Oregon  is,  for  the  most  part,  vacant.  Homes  may  be  obtained  by 
simply  occupving  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law,  which  will  take  effect  on 
tho  Ist  day  of  January,  1663,  or  by  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption  law.  These  lands  are 
not  yet  sun'cyed,  but  no  difliculty  need  be  apprehended  on  this  account.  The  immigrant 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  comply  with  the  conditions  under  which  he  takes,  and  his  title  will  be 
secure  to  a  home  for  his  family  which  even  the  rapacity  of  pitiless  creditors  cannot  wrest  from 
them,  and  which  in  return  for  moderate  industxy  will  enable  him  always  to  have  enough  and 
to  spare  of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 


SECTION    III. 

* 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  tnineral  resources  of  Oregon,  though  not  bo  thoroughly  prospected  as 
those  of  adjacent  States  and  Tenitoiies,  are  both  extensive  and  valuable;  and 
will  no  doubt  at  some  future  time  foim  a  prominent  source  of  wealth. 

Placer  mining  has  been  canned  on  extensively  and  profitably  in  tho  southam 
counties  since  1852^  and  the  mines  of  John  Day  and  Powder  river  have  yielded 
several  millions  of  dollars  since  their  discovery  in  1860.  Tho  annual  product 
of  these  mineS)  until  within  the  last  two  yeai-s,  has  been  from  $1,500,000  to 
82,000,000.  In  common  with  the  surface  deposits  of  elsewhere,  there  is  a  gradual 
diminution  as  the  placers  become  exhausted.  New  discoveries,  however,  are 
beinff  continually  made. 

Willow  Ckeek  Mines.— A  writer  in  the  Oregonian  thus  describes  the  mines 

in  the  Willow  creek  country,  a  region  which  has  attracted  considerable  attention 

of  late: 

Willow  creek  is  a  branch  of  the  Malheur,  having  its  source  near  the  head  of  John  Daj's 
river,  and,  flowing  near  100  miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  dischanes  its  waters  into  the 
Malheur  about  J 5  miles  above  its  junction  with  Snake  river.  Although  a  lonr  stieaiii. 
Willow  creek,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  much  of  it  beiqg 
a  low  mountain  or  lull  country,  destitute  of  timber,  receives  but  few  tributaries,  and  those 
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few  of  small  size.  It  is  but  a  small  stream  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  its  snrroinidinffB 
are  gloomy  enouf^h  and  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  Malbear,  Owyhee,  and  other  tnb- 
utaries,  on  the  south  side  of  Snake  river,  between  Farewell  Bend  and  old  Fort  Hall. 

The  mines  on  the  tributaries  of  Willow  creek  were,  I  believe,  first  discovered  in  1862,  at 
what  is  known  as  Monnon  or  Humboldt  basin,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  by  one  party  from 
Salt  lake  and  another  from  the  Hnmboldt  mining  region  in  Nevada.  This  is  a  small  but 
rich  camp,  and  only  lacks  plenty  of  water  to  render  it  one  of  the  richest  in  the  upper  conn- 
txy.  But  water  it  can  never  have  from  any  outside  source,  as  the  basin  is  higher  than  the 
source  of  any  of  the  streams  around  it,  so  that  the  miners  in  that  locality  wul  have  to  be 
content  with  the  scanty  supply  thev  now  have  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  vear. 

Bat  what  are  known  as  the  Willow  creek  mines  are  situated  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
divide,  between  the  waters  of  Willow  creek  and  Burnt  river,  and  are  now  divided  into 
Shasta,  Easton,  and  Willow  Creek  districts. 

Shasta  district  comprises  Shasta  creek.  Rich  creek,  Cottonwood  creek,  Quartz  gulch,  and 
many  others.  Mining  has  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  on  Shasta  creek  for  several  years, 
but  it  was  not  until  last  summer  that  the  district  was  prospected  to  any  extent,  or  assumed 
any  Importance  as  a  mining  camp,  or  became  known  as  such  outside  of  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Since  then  greatly  exaggerated  reports  have  gained  circulation  in  Idaho,  Oregon, 
California,  &c..  as  to  the  richness  and  extent  of  the  mines.  In  most  of  the  creeks  and 
gulches  in  Shasta  district  good  prospects  have  been  obtained  of  rather  coarse  gold,  mostly 
on  the  bed  rock,  which  is  usually  of  slate,  and  generally  from  10  to  25  feet  below  the  surface. 
Shasta,  like  most  of  mining  districts,  contains  an  embryo  town  which  rejoices  in  the  name 
of  £1  Dorado  City,  indifferently  supplied  with  evexything  but  whiskey. 

Easton  district  was  organized  last  summer,  and  is  situate  east  of  and  joining  Shasta  dis- 
trict. It  contains  a  largo  number  of  gulches,  some  of  which  were  worked  during  last  sum- 
mer, paying  very  well.  Good  prospects  have  been  obtained  in  mamr  others,  and  if  water 
were  plenty  it  would  be  a  lively  camp  next  season,  and  continue  so  for  two  or  three  years. 
In  these  districts  the  gold  is  finer  than  in  Shasta  district,  and  the  bed  rock  (if  rock  it  can  be 
called)  is  a  kind  of  cement  of  clay  and  graveL 

Willow  Creek  district  has  recently  organized,  and  comprises  the  lower  part  of  Mormon 
Basin  creek  and  a  number  of  gulches  east  of  it,  but  gold  in  paviug  quantities  has  only  been 
found  in  one  of  them.  This  district  is  immediately  east  of  Easton  district,  and  the  mines 
are  of  the  same  character.  These  districts  are  all  on  the  north  side  of  Willow  creek,  and 
are  comprised  in  a  space  of  about  12  miles  in  length  and  but  little  over  one  in  width. 

Water  is  very  scarce  in  all  the  mines  in  this  vicinity.  During  the  spring  the  melting 
snow  furnishes'  a  good  many  gulches  with  water  for  two  or  three  montns.  After  that  is 
p^one,  all  the  natural  water  in  Shasta  district  would  not  amount  to  more  than  one  sluice  head 
m  Easton  district,  including  the  water  in  Mormon  basin  creek,  about  two,  in  Willow  Creek 
district  about  one.  And  in  speaking  of  creeks  in  those  .districts  the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  all  the  gulches  in  which  water  flows  durinflr  summer  (no  matter  bow  smsdl  the 
quantity)  is  callea  a  creek.  Most  of  the  gulches  are  dry  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  a 
prospector  frequently  has  to  cany  dirt  one-half  mile  or  more  to  find  water  to  wash  it. 
Another  great  inconvenience  here  is  the  scarcity  of  timber,  it  being  on  the  mountains  and 
in  canons  remote  trom  the  mines.  Lumber  for  mining  and  building  purposes  has  to  be 
hauled  fronpS  to  16  miles,  and  fire- wood  from  two  to  five  miles,  the  former  costing  about  |70 
per  1,000  feet,  and  the  latter  from  |12  to  ^14  per  cord. 

The  climate  here  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Grande  Bonde  and  Powder  River  valleys,  the 
amount  of  snow  falling  being  much  less  than  in  the  mining  regions  of  Idaho.  Yet  the 
winters  are  very  cold.  The  past  two  weeks  have  been  about  as  cold  as  any  weather  I  ever 
saw  during  several  years'  residence  in  the  mountains.  The  snow  is  now  about  10  inches 
deep  in  the  mines,  and  perhaps  two  feet  deep  on  the  divide  between  Willow  creek  and  Bomt 
river. 

There  is  much  good  agricultural  land  along  Willow  creek.  Burnt  river,  and  other  streams 
in  this  vicinity,  upon  which  abundant  supplies  could  be  raised  for  all  this  part  of  Oregon, 
vikless  the  crickets,  which  seem  to  be  one  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  should 
claim  too  large  a  percentage  of  the  crop. 

Several  different  ditches  have  been  talked  of  for  bringing  water  from  Willow  creek  and 
Burnt  river  for  mining  purposes,  which  would  supply  Shasta  district  and  subsequently  dis- 
tricts east  of  that,  omy  one  of  whidi  has  been  prosecuted  to  any  extent ;  that  being  the 
ditcb  of  Carter,  Packwood  &  Company,  which  Is  one  of  large  extent,  and  will,  when  com- 
pleted, supply  a  large  extent  of  mining  ground  with  water  and  give  employment  to  many 
men.  But  unfortunately  there  is  little  jarobability  of  its  completion  in  time  to  do  any  good 
next  summer ;  so  that  many  owning  claims  will  have  to  wait  another  year  before  they  can 
work  them  to  any  extent,  as  the  mines  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  only  be  workod 
by  the  hydraulic  or  ground  sluice,  which  requires  a  large  amount  of  water. 

There  is  a  large  extent  of  unprospected  country  in  this  part  of  Oregon,  in  much  of  which 
it  is  probable  gold  may  be  found.  Were  the  facilities  better  for  working  the  mines,  this 
woold  soon  be  a  populous  portion  of  the  State,  but  mudi  of  the  country  is  £stitute  of  timber 
»nd  water. 

T^re  is  but  little  to  induce  men  to  come  here  at  present,  but  if  any  do  codm  from  Oxegoii 
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and  California,  they  hud  best  not  come  before  tbe  first  of  Maj,  as  before  that  time  the  weather 
will  be  stormy  and  unsettled,  and  they  will  find  it  rough  camping  out  In  a  country  where 
even  sage  brush  for  fuel  is  not  very  plenty. 

There  are  a  few  stores  in  the  country,  at  Clark*s  creek,  Mormon  Basin,  and  other  camps, 
but  they  are  poorly  furnished  with  miniog  tools,  clothing,  groceries,  and  in  fact  everything 
but  whiskey,  and  other  beverages  of  like  nature,  which  are  supposed  to  be  necessary  in  a 
country  where  water  is  not  very  plenty.  Our  nearest  post  office  is  at  Express,  nearly  20 
miles.  We  get  our  mail  matter  ftrom  there  or  from  Anonm,  which  Is  upwards  of  35  miles 
distant.  A  mail  route  which  would  accommodate  Clark's  Creek,  Mormon  Basin,  and  the 
Willow  mines  is  very  necessary,  and  should  receive  the  attention  of  our  postal  authorities. 

Quartz  Lodes. — Numerous  gold-bearing  quartz  lodes  have  been  discovered 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  none  of  them  have  been  developed  to  any 
great  extent.  East  of  Eugene  City,  near  the  McKenzie  river,  (north  branch 
of  the  Willamette,)  some  excellent  lodes  have  been  prospected,  one  of  which 
extends  north  to  Santiam  and  south  across  the  head  branches  of  the  middle  fork 
of  the  Willamette,  Coast  Fork,  North  and  South  Umpqua,  &c.  The  Blue 
mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cafion  City,  John  Day's  river,  abound  in  quartz 
which  the  miners  think  will  pay,  but  as  there  are  placer  mines  in  the  vicinity, 
and  a  lack  of  capital  to  erect  the  necessary  mills,  they  have  not  yet  been  worked 
to  any  considerable  extent.     A  writer  in  one  of  the  Oregon  papers  says : 

Tho  discoveries  made  in  Auhum  district,  near  the  western  line  of  Baker  county,  are 
known  to  be  rich,  but,  as  is  usual,  tbe  discoverers  are  poor  and  unable  to  purchase  and  erect 
suitable  mills  for  reducing  their  rock,  and,  therefore,  must  be  content  with  simply  working 
out  the  assessments  required  by  law  to  hold  them.  In  fact,  in  no  less  than  five  districts  in  the 
county,  quartz  is  known  to  exist  in  paying  quantities,  but  will  not  be  worked,  perhaps,  for 
years  to  come — until  labor  is  cheaper  and  the  cost  of  machinery  is  correspondingly  cheaper, 
and  the  plaeer  mines  are  more  thoroughly  woiked.  The  fact  is  that  wherever  placer  mines 
will  daily  exhibit  to  the  laborer  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  at  but  little  outlay,  he  is  hard  to  be 
persuaded  to  invest  time  and  labor  and  capital  in  the  business  of  quartz  crushing. 

Outside  of  our  county,  too,  there  are  known  to  be  rich  quartz  mines,  occupying  about  the 
same  practical  position  that  ours  does.  Tbe  quartz  of  £Ik  creek,  Granite  creek,  and  Canon 
City,  in  Grant  county,  together  with  tnose  of  Eagle  creek,  m  Union  county, .are  destined  to 
attract  attention  before  long. 

The  Iron  Interest. — By  far  the  most  important  mineral  resource  yet  dis- 
covered in  Oregon  is  tho  vast,  deposit  of  iron  known  to  exist  between  the  Willa- 
mette river  above  Portland  and  the  Columbia,  at  St.  Helen.  Of  the  entire 
extent  of  this  valuable  deposit  there  is  as  yet  but  little  knowledge,  but  it  has 
been  traced  for  a  distance  of  at  least  25  miles,  and  is  beyond  doubt  inexhaustible. 
A  description  of  the  geological  formation  in  which  this  iron  is  found,  with  some 
observations  on  the  character  of  the  ore,  cost  of  manufacture,  &c.,  5nd  of  iron 
ores  generally  on  the  Pjicific  coast,  will  be  found  in  tho  article  on  miscellaneous 
mineml  resources.*  Tho  following  detailed  description  of  tho  iroa  works  at 
Oswego  is  from  the  Oregonian,  a  newspaper  published  at  Portland : 

It  is  cause  for  sincere  rejoicing  that  the  efforts  of  the  enterprising  company  which  has  under- 
taken the  development  of  this  most  important  resource  of  our  State  are  now  almost  sure  to 
be  rewarded  with  complete  success.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  interest  on  this  coast 
which  may  affect  the  general  prosperity  more  directly  and  permanently  than  the  sucomsM 
working  of  our  iron  mines.  Ii  is  not  so  much  that  the  proprietors  may  make  money  out  of 
them,  but  it  is  that  some  of  the  chief  courses  of  trade  and  manufactures  will  be  turned  in 
entirely  new  channels.  These  works,  if  present  prospects  are  hereafter  realized,  will  be  a^le 
to  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  demand  of  the  whole  coast  for  raw  iron.  This  alone  is  a 
vast  interest;  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  iron-rolling  mills  and  manufactaring 
establishments  of  various  kinds  will  surely  follow  the  success  of  this  pioneer  eflfort,  the  interest 
which  the  whole  country  has  in  it  is  immense — entirely  beyond  the  possibility  of  present 
-  conception.  In  view  of  this,  we  shall  certainly  not  be  censured  if  we  devote  to  the  various 
matters  connected  with  these  works  the  greater  part  of  our  column  to-day. 

Organization  of  the  Company.— The  ** Oregon  Iron  Company"  was  incorpoiated bj 
signing  and  filing  articles  in  the  offices  of  the  county  clerk  of  this  county,  and  of^the  secre- 
tary of  State,  on  the  24th  day  of  February,  1865.  The  incorporators  were  H.  D.  Qreen,  W. 
8.  Ladd,  and  John  Green.  The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  f500,000.  The  stock  was  sooa 
taken,  the  number  of  stockholders  being  20,  including  many  of  our  most  sagacions  and 

*  Notes  on  the  coal  and  oUier  miscellaneous  mineral  productions  of  Oregon  will  be  hoxA 
in  the  same  article. 
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ener^tic  basiness  men.  Oa  the  ]3tli  of  May  foUowinfi^,  the  stockholders  held  their  first 
meetin^f  and  orgamzed  nuder  the  provisions  of  the  statute  bj  electing  a  board  of  directors, 
consisting  of  W.  S.  Ladd,  U.  C.  Leonard,  John  Green,  T.  A.  Davis,  P.  C.  Schuyler,  H.  D. 
Green,  and  Henry  Faiiiuff.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  directors,  W.  S.  Ladd  was 
chosen  president ;  H.  C.  Leonard,  vice-president,  and  H.  D.  Green,  secretary.  Mr.  P.  C. 
Schuyler  is  at  present  acting  secretaiy. 

CtMT  OF  THE  Works. ^Thus  far  the  sum  of  all  the  assessments  levied  on  the  stock  is 
only  27  per  cent.,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  in  with  the  exception  of  $11,000,  delinquent 
by  three  of  the  stockholders.  The  ezpenaitures  for  building,  opening  the  mines,  constiiict- 
ing  machinery,  and  stocking  with  material,  was,  up  to  the  1st  of  August,  between  $124,000 
and  $(25,000.  Since  that  date  there  have  been,  of  course,  some  further  expenditures,  which 
can, at  present,  only  be  estimated;  but  the  total  amount  is  probably  within  $126,^000. 

Magnitude  of  the  Works. — The  connpany  having  prospected  the  mine,  which  is  about 
two  and  half  miles  from  the  present  village  of  Oswego,  and  having  had  the  ore  thoroughly 
tested,  began  excavating  for  the  walls  of  the  furnace  and  tower,  on  tho^lstof  May,  1885.   Since 
then  the  work  of  building  and  opening  the  mine  has  been  carried  on  without  more  than  tempo- 
rary suspensions  till  the  present  day.   The  works  are  run  by  water,  taken  from  Oswego  lake. 
The  dam  across  the  creek,  just  below  the  foot  of  the  lake,  is  148  feet  in  length,  and  22  feet  in 
height,  and  is  a  structure  of  great  strength.    The  flume  by  which  water  is  conveyed  to  the 
works  is  900  feet  long  and  3  feet  square.    The  machinery  in  the  blast-house  is  driven  by 
one  of  Leffel's  double-turbine  watcr-whecls,  which  also  works  a  force  pump  for  supplying 
the  tanks  with  water.    The  blast-bouse  (where  the  wind  is  made)  is  '^S  feet  square  and 
20  feet  high.    The  casting-house  is  136  feet  long,  58  feet  wide,  and  is  a  12-feet  story.    Tlie 
stack  frame  is  34  feet  square,  and  32  feet  high.    The  top-house  is  34  feet  souare,  and  20  feet 
high.    The  stack  and  chimney  together  are  05  feet  in  height.    The  bridge-nouse  is  a  12-foet 
story,  129  feet  long,  and  25  feet  wide;  one  end  resting  on  the  ground  on  the  hlll>slde,  the 
other  supported  on  heayv  truss-work,  and  connecting  with  the  stack.    The  first  coal-house 
connecting  with  the  bridge-house  is  a  12-feet  story,  148  feet  long,  and  38  feet  wide.    The 
second  coal-house,  standing  a  little  apart  from  the  other,  is  a  24-feet  story,  100  feet  long,  and 
40  feet  wide.    The  water  tank  is  12  toot  square,  and  8  feet  deep.    These  are  the  buildings 
which  constitute  the  works  proper;  but  the  company  has  one  or  two  other  buildings  in  the 
Tillage,  one  of  which  is  a  storehouse,  50  by  37  feet,  and  a  story  and  a  half  high.    The  stack 
within,  which  i^  the  furnace,  iaiB  massive  pile  of  masonry,  32  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  34 
feet  high.    There  is  probably  not  ohiner  or  stronger  piece  of  masonry  on  this  coast  thau  this 
stack.    The  capacity  of  the  furnace  is  about  600  bushels.    The  buildings  are  supplied  or  to 
be  supplied  everywhere  with  water-pipes,  to  be  used  both  in  the  ordinary  daily  operations 
and  in  case  of  fire.    Everything  about  the  entire  works  is  constructed  for  strength  and  dura- 
tion.   In  this  respect  the  company  has  wisely  thought  that  the  additional  cost  of  heavy, 
strong,  and  finished  work,  above  that  of  mere  make-shift,  cannot  fail  to  be  returned  in  the 
duration  of  the  works.    The  machinery  in  the  blast-house  is  massive,  and  finely  finished. 
The  blast  of  air  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  two  large  air  pumps,  whose  pistons  attach  to  the 
ends  of  a  huge  walking-beam.    The  air  is  forced  through  a  regulator,  which  serves  to  keep 
the  current  constant.    In  the  regulator,  as  the  machinery  was  ariven  yesterday,  the  pressure 
of  air  was  five-eighths  of  a  pound  to  the  square  inch.    From  the  regulator  the  air  is  forced 
through  a  long  pipe  to  the  top  of  the  stack,  when  it  goes  through  several  lar^re  cast  tubes,  so 
placed  as  to  be  all  the  time  red-hot.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  air  before  it  strikes 
the  fire  and  mass  of  ore  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.    From  these  heating  tubes  the  air  then 
goes  through  large  tubes,  concealed  in  the  masonry,  to  the  bottom  of  the  iiirnace,  where  it  is  dis- 
charged with  great  force  into  the  interior  of  the  furnace.    The  effect  upon  the  burning  mass 
of  coal,  ore,  and  lime  is  something  to')  fierce  for  description.    To  prevent  the  end  of  the  air- 
pipe  from  being  consumed  by  the  intense  heat,  it  is  inserted  in  a  massive  piece  of  casting, 
called  a  tuier,  and  which  is  subjected  to  a  constant  stream  of  cold  water. 

Making  Iron. — The  first  casting  of  iron  into  pigs  was  made  on  Saturday,  August  24.    The 

naanner  of  doing  it  is  something  as  follows :  Of  course  the  furnace  has  hadtirc  in  it  for  some  time, 

and  was  hot  when  the  work  began.    The  workmen  fii*st  put  in  at  the  top  26  bushels  of  coal,  then 

800  pounds  of  ore,  adding  to  this  mass  about  20  per  cent,  of  limestone.     This  proportion  is 

observed  till  the  furnace  is  full.    The  limestone  and  ore  are  broken  under  the  hammer,  before 

being  put  in  the  furnace.    The  use  of  the  lime  is  to  amalgamate  with  itself  all  the  dross  and 

impurities  of  the  ore,  released  in  the  process  of  smelting.    This  dross  is  constuntly  drawn  off 

irona  the  furnace  at  the  hearth,  and  when  cooled  is  thrown  away.    The  company  propose  to 

twe  it  for  grading  their  roads  and  grounds.     When  the  reservoir  at  the  bottom  gets  full,  the 

>iearth  is  tapped,  the  molten  iron  runs  off  in  a  sparkling  white  stream,  down  a  channel  to 

the  pit,  where  it  falls,  first,  into  a  gutter  called  the  sow,  and  from  this  into  smaller  and  shorter 

gpitters,  where  the  iron  is  shaped  into  pigs.    Yesterday  the  hearth  was  tapped  twice,  the 

result  being  about  six  tons  of  pig  iron.    It  is  expected  that  when  the  furnace  gets  formed 

and  thoroughly  heated,  the  company  will  be  able  to  cast  three  times  at  least  in  24  hours, 

making  between  three  and  four  tons  at  eoch  casting.    The  ore  now  used  yields  about  55  per 

«ent.  of  iron,  which  would  be  considered  anywhere  in  the  world  very  rich.    The  coal  costs 

aboQt  six  cents  per  bushel.     Lime  costs  $(>  per  ton.   The  ore  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $1  75 

per  ton.    The  company  is  now  employing  80  men  as  miners,  coal  burners  and  heavers, 
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teamsters  and  artisans,  at  the  works.  The  coal-honses  now  have  in  them  about  80,000 
bushels  of  coal,  and  it  is  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  about  2,500  bushels  per  day.  The  iron  Urns 
far  cast  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Harris,  the  superintendent  of  the  works,  and  by  other  com- 
petent judges,  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  any  maoe  in  the  United  States.  It  is  very  soft  and  very 
fine  in  gprain,  and  it  is  said,  might  be  worked  into  castings  for  machinery  as  run  off  from  the 
turn  ace. 

To  conclude  this  article  we  will  mention  that  of  the  first  casting,  Mr.  J.  C.'Trullinger,  the 
proprietor  of  the  town  site,  has  secured  two  pigs,  which  he  will  have  engraved  with  his  own 
initials,  the  date  of  casting  and  the  trade  stamp  of  the  company,  and  then  planted  as  street 
monuments  at  the  comers  of  blocks  Nos.  1  and  2,  at  the  junctions  of  Furnace,  Ladd  and 
Durham  streets. 


Table  qf  distances. 


FROM  PORTLAND  TO  DALLES  CITY. 

MUeg. 

Vancouver  (by  steamer) 18 

Lower  Cascades 45  63 

Upper  Cascades  (by  railroad) 6  69 

Dalles  City  (by  steamer) 45  114 


PROM  DALLES  CITY  TO  LEWISTON. 


Celilo  (by  railroad) 

Columbus  (by  steamer) 

John  Day's  river 

Indian  Rapids ■ 

Squally  Hook 

Rock  Creek 

Chapman's  wood-yard 

Big  Pend 

Willow  Creek 

Castle  Rock 

Canoe  Encampment 

Foot  of  Long  Island 

Head  of  Long  Island 

Grande  Ronde  Landing 

Umatilla  City 

Head  of  Umatilla  Rapids 

Wind  Mill  Rock 

Wallula 

Mouth  of  Snake  rive? 

First  Rapids,  Snake  river 

Fish  Hook  Rapid 

Lower  End  of  Canon 

Upper  End  of  Canon 

Jim  Fort  Island 

Pine  Tree  Rapids 

Falouse  Crossing 

Fort  Tay  lor,  at  Tukannon 

Taksas  Rapids 

Pa-na-wa  Creek  and  Indian  Farm. 

Almota 

Indian  Wood  Yard 

EUpa-wa  Creek 

Jackson  &,  Buckley  Ferry 

Lewiston 


15 
6 

10 
3 
3 
4 
8 
6 
9 
8 
2 
4 
7 
5 
7 
6 
3 


21 
31 
34 
37 
41 
49 
55 
64 
72 
74 
78 
85 
90 
97 
103 
106 


15  ]21 

IJ  132 

6  138 

10  148 

2  150 

2  152 

6  158 

7  165 
30  195 

5  200 

6  206 
25  231 
14  245 
21  266 

5  271 

3  274 

7  281 


PROM  DALLES  CITY  TO  UMATILLA  CITY. 

Celilo  (by  railroad) 15 

Des  Chutes  (by  land) 1  16 

Spanish  Hollow 9  25 

John  Day's 15  40 

Willow  Creek ^ 23  63 

Well  Spring...: 14  77 

Ewing's 18  95 

Umatilla  City 16  111 

FROM  UMATILLA  TO  IDAHO  CITY. 

Franklin  House 12 

Swift's 26  38 

WiUowSprings 12  50 


Meacham's  or  Leo's  Encampment 

Station 

La  Grande 

Union 

Pyles 

Kentucky  House 

Stark's 

Austin 

Mountain  View  Housom 

Carter's 

Valley  House 

Ward's,  or  Slough  House 

Henkler's  Ranch 

Baldock's 

Mud  Springs 

Illinois  Ranch 

Straw  Ranch,  or  H.  Huffman's.. 

New  York  House 

California  &itqch .^ 

Express  fiakh 

Central.7- 

Wilson's - 

Hawkins 

Scott's 

Whiteside's 

Miller's 

Marshall's 

Old's  Ferry,  or, Snake  River 

Snake  River  Bend 

Monroe  Rouse,  or  Weizer's 

Jasper  &  Beard's  Station 

Snake  River  Slough 

Forty-Nine  Ranch 

Fayette  River  and  Bluff  Station. . 

Junction  House 

Thompson's 

Payette  Ranch 

Block  House 

Payette  Junction 

Bernal's 

Horse  Shoe  Bend 

Shafer's 

Herzog  &  Company 

Allen's 

Placerville 

Centreville 

Idaho  City 


KQet. 
14      64 


13 
12 


77 
85 


4 

2 
6 
1 


16    101 
5    lOG 

Him 

5  ll2i 
I16i 
llSi 
I24i 
1251 

3i  129 
3^  132^ 

6  ]38i 
6    lUi 
5i  150 
4     154 
4    158 
3i  1611 

i  162 
2  164 
169 
173 
178 
184 
185 
190 
191 


5 
4 
5 
6 
1 
5 
1 


8  199 
8  207 
211 
213 


4 
2 


10  223 
4  227 

3  230 

4  234 
8  249 

5  247 
2  249 

11  260 
8  868 


4 

4 


272 
276 


10    286 
2    288 


5 

8 


893 
301 


FROM  UMATILLA  CITY  TO  INDEPENDKHCB. 

Franklin  Houpe 12 

Alkali  Hollow 12  84 

Forks  of  Birch  Creek 10  34 

Beard's  Saw  Mill 12  46 

DealyRanch 18  64 

Horse  Ranch 12  76 

Day's  Flat  on  Granite  Creek 22  98 

Independence 6  104 
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*  Table  of  distances — Continued. 


FROM  INDEPENDENCE  TO  CAifON  CITY  (BY 

TBAIL.)  • 


Little  Salmon 20 

Vincent's  Gulch 18 

Canon  City 22 


Miles. 

38 

60 


FROM  INDEPENDENCE  TO  AUBURN. 

Head  of  Powder  River 20 

BearGalch 5 

Anbom 15 


25 

40 


FROM  WALLA- WAIXA  TO  IDAHO  CITY. 

Walla- Walla  Rirer 13 

Linkton'flMill 9'    22 

Mountain  House 12  34 

Phillips' 13  47 

Willow  Creek 11  58 

Hendershott's 16  74 

Union 6  80 

Idaho  City 200    280 

FROM  IDAHO  CITY  TO  BOISE  CITY. 

Warm  Springs 2 

Minoehaha  lUinch 10  12 

Fourteen-mile  House 2  14 

Sampson's,  or  Twelve-mile  House.  8  22 

BoiseCity 12  34 

FROM  UBfATILLA  CITY  TO  BOISE  CITY. 

Payette  Junction 249 

BoiseCity 30    279  " 

FROM  WALLA-WALLA  TO  BOISE  CITY. 

(As  measured  with  a  roadometer)  265 

FROM  IDAHO   CITY  TO  ROCKY   BAR  (BY 

TRAIL.) 

Meadow  Creek  Ranch 14 

North  Boise  Bridge  and  Toll  House    4  18 

Middle  Boise  Ranch 6  24 

Brady's  Ranch II  35 

Rocky  Bar 13  48 

FROM  BOISE  CITY  TO  RUBY  AND  SILVER 

CITIES. 

Seventeen-mile  Station 17 

Slough 15  32 

Snake  River 1  33 

Carson's  Ranch 15  48 

Uoney  Lake  Smith's 6  54 

Boonviile 8  62 

Ruby  City 2  64 

SilverCity i  64^ 

FROM  BOISE  CITY  TO  VOLCANO. 

BoiseRiver 7 

Fifteen-mile  House 8      15 

Squaw  Creek 15      30 


Bliles. 

Syrup  Creek 11  41 

Little  Camas  Prairie 16  57 

Franklin 3  60 

Volcano 10  70 

FROM  BOISE  CITY  TO  ROCKY  BAR. 

Little  Camas  Prairie 57 

WoodCreek 8  65 

LimeCreek 2  67 

Warm  Springs 10  77 

Cowhide  Ranch 5  82 

Toll  Gate H  83^ 

MilkRanch 4  8oJ 

Rocky  Bar 14  99i 

FROM  BOISE  CITY  TO  RED  BLUFF,  VL\  BOON- 
VILLE,  «fBB'S  CREEK,  AND  SUSAN VILLE, 
IN  HONEY  LAKE. 

Seventeen-mile  Station 17 

Slough 15  32 

SnakeRiver 1  33 

Carson's  Ranch 15  48 

Honey  Lake  Smith's 6  .54 

Boonviile 8  62 

Jordan's  Ranch 18  80 

Muskrat  Lakes 16  96 

Child'sFerry 17  113 

Gibb's  Creek,  or  forks  of  road  ...     8  121 

Head  of  Gibb's  Creek 14  135 

Mountain  Creek 16  151 

TroutCreek 17  168 

Puebla  Mountain 10  177 

Hot  Springs 6  184 

Alder  Creek 8  192 

SummitLake 12  104 

Three  Lakes 12  216 

CanonCreek 9  225 

Surprise  Valley 13  238 

FurCreek 14  252 

SwiftCreek 15  267 

Rapid  Creek 4  271 

Susanville,  in  Honey  Lake 6  277 

RedBluif 99  376 

Susanville  to  Chico 95  372 

BOISE  CITY  TO  STARR  CITY,  VIA  BOONVILLE. 

Seventeen-mile  Station 17 

Slough 15  32 

SnakeRiver 1  33 

Carson's  Ranch 15  48 

Honey  Lake  Smith's 6  54 

Boonviile 8  62 

Jordan's  Ranch 18  80 

Muskrat  Lakes ; 16  96 

Child'sFerry 17  113 

Gibb's  Creek 8  121 

WellSpring 12  133 

Mouth  of  Canon 10  143 

Summit  Spring 20  163 

East  Fork  of  Queen's  River 8  171 

Paradise  Valley 60  231 

Cherokee 12  243 

StarrCity 26  2G9 
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Table  of  distances — Gontinnedl 


FROM  WALLA- WALL  A  TO  FISMERVILLE, 
KOOTANIE  COUNTRY,  BRITISH  COLUM- 
BIA. 

HUea. 

Touchet 15 

Spring 11  26 

Paloase,  on  Snake  river 20  46 

Forks  of  the  Falouse 15  61 

Cow  Creek 12  73 

Camp 12  85 

Cottonwood  Springs 8  93 

Draffoon  Encampment 18  111 

Pine  Timber 8  119 

Rock  Creek 12  131 

Lake  to  the  right  of  road 13  1 44 

Hangman  Creek 10  154 

Antoine  Plant  Ferry,  or  Crossing  of 

Spokane  River 12  166 

Dutchman's 17  183 

Slough 18  201 

Pen  d*Oreille  Lake 9  210 

Head  of  Pen  d'OreiUe  Lake 30  240 

PnckRiver 9  249 

Stampede  Lake,  to  the  left  of  the 

road 18  267 

Kootanie  Ferry 18  285 

Spring 10  295 

li^ghteen  Mile  Creek 8  303 

Commission  Creek,  one  mile  to  left 

ofroad 9  312 

RoundPrairie 10  322 

Boundary  line 7  329 

MoyaRiver 7  336 

Third  Crossing  of  Moy a  River....  10  346 

Log  House 12  358 

Miner's  Creek 18  376 

Peavine  Prairie 12  388 

St.  Joseph's  Prairie 12  400 

Central  Ferry 10  410 

Fisherville 7  417 

FROM  NEW  FERRY  TO  ROCK  CREEK. 

Springs 15 

Kentuck's,  on  the  first  MuUan's  road    9  24 

Six-mile  Camp 6  30 

Springs 9  39 

Creek..... 10  49 

Timber  Camp ; 9  58 

Rock  Creek 12  70 

FROM  WALLA- WALLA  TO  ROCK  CREEK. 

By  trail,  via  New  Ferry 121 

Tnkannon  to  Rock  Creek 72 

FROM  JOHN  DAY'S  TO  POWDER  RIVER  AND 

LA  GRANDE. 


HUc 


Scott's 9 

Harrison's  on  Willow  creek 14 

Forks  of  Willow  creek 6 

Forks  of  Butter  creek 16 

Ayers 7 

Birch  creek 20 

McWillis 17 


23 
29 
45 
52 
72 
89 


Bulk's- 16  105 

Dealy's  Ranch 12  117 

Grande  Ronde  river,  or  forks  of  road    4  121 

Powder  river 20  141 

Grande  Rond  river  (road  to  left)  to 

LaGrande 20  161 

FROM  DALLES  CITY  TO  CA^ON  CITY,  VIA 
NIXON'S  BRIDGE. 

Nixon's  bridge 16 

HayStack 27  43 

Cross  Hollows,  or  forks  of  road..  25  @ 

ColdCamp II  79 

Current  Creek 10  89 

Muddy  Creek 4  93 

Cherry  Creek 6  99 

BridgeCreek 9  108 

AlkaBFlat 10  118 

Foot  of  the  mountain 9  127 

Mountain  House ^..    6  133 

Camp  Watson  (military  post) 6^  139^ 

Rock  Creek 6*  146 

Cottonwood 15  161 

SouthFork 6  167 

Hagen's  Ranch 15  182 

Veatch's  Ranch 8  190 

Cafien  City 10  200 

FROM  DALLES  CITY  TO  CANON  CITY,  VIA 

GILLAM'S. 

Gillam'B 12 

Mcltee 17  29 

BakeOven 19  48 

Cross  Hollows,  or  forks  of  road..  10  58 

ColdCamp 11  09 

CurrentCreek 10  79 

MuddyCreek 4  83 

CherryCreek 6  89 

BridgeCreek 9  98 

Alkali  Flat 10  108 

Canon  City.. ^  190 

FROM  WALLA- WALLA  TO  LEWISTOK. 

Tusha  Crossing 20 

Tnkannon 22  42 

Pataha 12  54 

Alpowa t 12  66 

Liewiston 17  83 

FROM  LEWISTON  TO  ELK  CITY,  FLOREXCK, 
AND  IDAHO  CITY. 

Lewiston  to  Elk  City 14S 

Lewiston  to  Florence 120 

Lewiston  to  Idaho  City 190 

From  White  Bluflf  to  Colville 150 

From  Wallula  via  Union  to  Idaho  City, 
about 300 

From  Dalles  City  to  Franklin  House  on 
the  Idaho  and  Umatilla  road 109 
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ALASKA. 

Nearly  all  the  information  we  possess  touching  the  mineral  resources  of  Alaska 
is  comprised  in  the  correspondence  accompanying  the  President's  message,  Feb- 
niary  17,  1S68,  (Ex.  Doc.  No.  177,  40th  Congress,  2d  session,)  and  in  the  speech 
of  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  on  the  cession  of  Russian  America  to  the  United 
States  (publislied  in  the  same  document,  pp.  124-189.)  These  valuable  and  inter- 
esting papers  contain  th^  researches  of  the  most  reliable  authorities,  and  demon- 
strate beyond  question  that  the  newly-acquired  territory  abounds  in  the  precious 
metals  and  useful  minerals,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  om*  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  its  resources  is,  as  yet,  chiefly  confined  to  the  sea-coast  and  the 
shores  of  the  Aleutian  islands.  Of  the  vast  continental  interior  we  know  compar- 
atively nothing ;  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Sumner,  "  perhaps  no  region  of  equal 
extent  on  the  globe,  unless  we  except  the  interior  of  Africa,  or  possibly  Green- 
land, is  as  little  known.  Here,"  says  Mr.  Sumner,  "  I  do  not  speak  for  myself 
alone  ;  a  learned  German,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  after  sajnng  that  explo- 
rations have  been  limited  to  the  coast,  testifies  that  *  the  interior,  not  only  of  the 
continent,  but  even  of  the  island  of  Sitka,  is  to-day  unexplored,  and  is  in  every 
respect  terra  incognita  f  the  same  has  been  repeated  of  the  islands  also."  With- 
out data  beyond  what  has  already  become  familiar  to  the  public,  it  would  be  use- 
less, therefore,  to  encumber  this  report  with  any  speculations  or  conjecturejj 
respecting  the  mineral  resources  of  a  conaparatively  unex[^ored  region.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  Alaska  is  known  to  abound  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
and  coal,  and  that  it  possesses  many  other  valuable  resources,  chief  among  which 
are  its  fisheries  and  forests. 

In  this  enlightened  age  it  seems  singular  that  an  acquisition  of  such  inesti- 
mable importance,  in  its  political  and  commercial  aspect,  to  the  future  of  our 
country — especially  to  that  portion  of  it  lying  on  the  Pacific  slope— should  meet 
with  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  intelligent  American.  If  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  possessed  no  other  element  of  value  than  its  vast  forests  of  pine,  spruce, 
fir,  hemlock,  and  other  trees  useful  for  lumber  and  ship- building,  it  would  be 
worth  more  than  ten  times  the  sum  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  it  under  the  treaty. 
A  moment's  consideration  will  show  how  important  a  question  the  supply  of 
timber  must  become  to  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  within  a  compar- 
atively short  time.  The  States  of  Califoraia,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  and  the 
Territories  of  Arizona,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  have  a  united 
area  of  903,019  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  780,000,  or  less 
than  one  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile.  The  area  of  timbered  land  within  this 
vast  range  of  country  is  almost  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast  north 
of  San  Francisco,  and  to  a  belt  extending  along  the  crests  and  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascades,  vaiying  in  width,  and  at  scattered  intervals,  from 
15  to  40  or  50  miles.  Reference  to  the  maps  will  show  that  this  timbered  area 
is  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  coimtry,  and  is  diminish- 
ing perceptibly  year  after  year.  The  consumption  of  lumber  in  California  and 
Nevada,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exports,  is  without  parallel  in  the  history'  of  new 
countries.  Immense  quantities  of  lumber,  timber,  and  firewood  are  used  in  the 
builcting  and  supply  of  towns;  in  mills,  mines,  flumes,  and  fences,  and  for  all  the 
requirements  of  a  miscellaneous  and  progressive  population.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that,  with  increased  facilities  for  immigration,  the  vast  tracts  of  mineral 
and  agricultural  land,  now  sustaining  less  than  one  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile, 
•will  long  remain  so  sparsely  settled.  Within  the  next  10  years  the  population 
of  our  Pacific  States  and  Territories  will,  in  all  probability,  exceed  2,000,000, 
New  towns  wiU  spring  up  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  this  immense  domain. 
Oar  scanty  timber  lands,  already  suffering  fix)m  fires  and  from  reckless  waste  on 
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the  part  of  settlers,  will  be  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  incTeasing  popalation. 
Estimating  the  consumption  from  the  rate  at  which  the  forests  of  California  have 
disappeared  since  1849,  it  would  not  take  many  years,  with  a  largely  enhanced 
popalation,  to  denude  all  the  available  timber  districts,  increase  the  price  of  lum- 
ber so  as  to  retard  the  development  of  many  lucrative  branches  of  industry,  and 
probably  destroy  the  export  trade  in  that  article,  which  is  now  becoming  so 
important  an  element  in  the  growth  of  our  intercourse  with  China. 

The  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  for 
the  States  and  Tenitories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  With  population  new 
sources  of  wealth'  will  be  opened,  and  railroads  will  be  establish^  north  and 
south,  with  branches  penetrating  the  mountain  passes  and  valleys  in  every  direc- 
tion, to  supply  the  wants  of  many  growing  and  pty)sperous  comnmnities. 

If  Mr.  Secretaiy  Seward  had  accomplished  nothing  more  in  the  course  of  his 
official  career  than  the  acquisition  of  Alaska,  he  would  for  that  act  alone  be 
entitled  not  only  to  the  thanks  of  every  citizen  of  the  Pacific  coast,  already 
awarded  him,  but  to  the  gi'atitude  of  millions  yet  unborn,  by  whom  the  bound- 
less domain  of  the  west  is  destined  to  be  peopled. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  desire  to  consult  the  principal  authori- 
ties on  the  resources  of  Russian  America,  I  have  caused  to  be  prepared  a  chrono- 
logical, summary,  or  bibliography  in  brief,  of  the  publications  on  that  region, 
from  A.  D.  1600  to  1867.  '  The  author,  Dr.  Alexander  S.  Taylor,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California,  is  a  gentleman  of  great  learning  and  research,  whose  labors  for 
the  preservation  of  all  the  known  records  of  discovery  and  adventure  on  the 
Pacific  coast  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
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16th  centuries;  in  Freuch,  5  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  I836~*39.  Also,  Researches  concerning  the 
Institutions  and  Monuments  of  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  North  America,  with  descriptions 
and  scenes  in  the  Cordilleras,  plates,  maps,  and  plans;  in  2  vols.,  folio,  Paris,  1810;  Lon- 
don edition,  2  vols.,  8vo,  1814.  Also,  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  in  2  vols., 
folio,  Paris,  1808-181 1,  plates,  maps,  and  plans  ;  Loudon  edition  in  4  vols.,  8vo,  1811 ;  also 
a  New  York  edition  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  1811.  All  these  works  contain  valuable  notations  on  tbs 
Alaskan  countries. 

18i2.^Putesehestwil  W,  America,  by  Chvostov  I.  Davidoff.  2  vols.,  8vo,  St.  Petersburg, 
1812. 

1814.— Voyage  Round  the  World  in  the  Russian  ships  Neva  and  Nadedsda,  in  1803-18061, 
commanded  by  Adam  John  Von  Eruesenstern,  (afterwards  admiral  in  the  imperial  navr.) 
English  edition,  in  quarto,  London,  1814,  with  maps,  plates,  &c    Also,  Berlin  edition.  Tlie 
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other  works  pablished  on  this  voyage  by  KmeBeiiBtem's  offioors  are  Dr.  Langsdorff  's  work, 
in  2  vols.,  qnarto,  Londont  1816,  and  Captain  Wrej  Lisiansky's,  in  1  yol.,  qnartoi  London, 
IB  1 4.  They  were  also  all  published  in  different  forms  in  the  Hnssian  language  and  in 
French.  Admiral  Kruesenstern  also  wrote  a  work  of  7U  pages  on  the  Indian  languages  of 
Alaska,  for  the  St.  Peteraburg  Academy,  in  1813.  He  was  also  the  most  thoroughly  instructed 
seaman  in  the  world  on  the  hydrography  of  the  Pacific,  and  compiled  those  charts  of  the 
great  ocean  which  are  the  models  of  all  others,  all  of  which,  with  his  nautical  notes  and 
memoirs  accompanying  these,  have  made  him  celebrated  among  the  savans  of  America  and 
Europe.  Before  his  death,  about  1850,  he  had  filled  many  posts  of  the  highest  honor  in  the 
imperial  service,  and  was  a  man  of  the  most  estimable  personal  character. 

1&]7, ^Collection  of  Voyages  in  the  South  Seas  and  the  North  Pacific,  from  1527  to  1800. 
By  Admiral  James  Bumey,  B.  N.  In  6  vols.,  quarto,  London,  1814-1817 ;  with  plates, 
charts,  &c     This  valuable  work  contains  very  littlo  on  voyages  af^  1770. 

1817. — The  American  Coast  Pilot,  8fc,  By  Edmund  Blunt,  of  New  York.  The  editions 
of  this  welNknown  work  subsequent  to  1850  contain  valuable  notices  of  the  hydrography 
of  Russian  America  and  the  northwest  coasts.  The  same  may  be  said  of  **The  American 
Navigator,"  by  N.  A.  Bowdltch ;  but  th*  editions  of  both  works  prior  to  1850  are  very 
meagre  on  the  coasts  mentioned. 

1818-34. —  Voyage  to  California  and  the  North  Pacific  Coasts,  in  the  French  trading  ship 
Bordelnis.  By  Captain  Camile  Rocquefeul.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1823.  Voyage  Round  tie 
World  in  the  French  trading  ship  Heros,  in  1826-1829.  By  Captain  Duhaut  Cilley.  In  2 
vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1834.  Both  these  works  relate  to  California  and  the  coasts  further  north, 
and  contain  much  interesting  matter  on  the  fur  trade  of  the  epoch  ante  1830. 

1823. —  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring^s  Straits,  California,  SfC,  in 
the  Russianship  Ruric,  in  1815-1818.  By  Captain  Otto  Von  Kotzobue,  (afterwards  admiral 
in  the  imperial  navy. )  In  3  vols.,  8vo,  Liondon,  1823.  Editions  also  in  German  and  French. 
Chamisso  was  the  surgeon  and  naturalist  of  the  Ruric,  and  for  many  years  afler  made  Val- 
uable contributions  to  the  learned  societies  of  Russia,  German v,  and  France,  on  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  countries  visited,  particularly  of  Alaska.  Kotzebue  also  made  another  voyage 
to  Russian  America,  the  central  Pacific  islands,  and  California,  in  1823  to  1826,  in  the  Rus- 
sian ship  Enterprise,  or  Predpriate,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  English  at  London 
in  1630,  in  2  vols.,  8vo.  In  this  voyage  Eschscholz  went  as  naturalist,  and  after  his  arrival 
in  Russia  contributed  valuable  material  on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Alaska,  California,  &c., 
in  different  German,  Russian,  and  Fronch  journals  of  learning  and  science,  which  are  highly 
esteemed.  Choris,  the  artist  of  Kotzebue^s  voyage,  who  was  afterwards  jiilled  in  Mexico, 
also  published  an  illustrated  work  on  the  voyaee,  entitled  "Voyage  Pittoresque.''  These 
two  voyages  of  Kotzebue  are  often  confounded  as  one,  and  the  names  of  Chamisso  and 
Eschscholz,  which  Kotzebue  attached  to  certain  localities  in  Alaska,  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  Indian  or  Spanish  terms,  and  both  as  members  of  one  expedition.  Admiral  Kotzebue 
served  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  government^  and  a  hydro- 
graphic  author  of  eminence.    He  died,  we  believe,  in  1858. 

1824. —  Voyage  to  Russian  America  8fc.,  by  M.  Chromtschenko ;  vide  St.  Petersburg 
Archives  of  History,  &c.,  &c.,  for  1824;  also  in  German  in  the  periodical  Hertha,  for  1824. 
Chromtschenko  and  Etoline  made  surveys  of  the  Alaskan  coasts,  which  were  reduced  to 
charts  and  maps. 

1831. — Voyage  of  the  ship  Blossom  to  the  North  Pacific  and  Behring^s  Straits  in  1825  to 
3828,  to  co-operate  with  the  Arctic  Expeditions  from  the  Atlantic.  By  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey, 
R.  N.,  (afterwards  admiral.)  Published  under  orders  of  the  British  Admiralty.  In  1  vol. 
quarto,  also  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1831 ;  both  with  plates,  maps,  ^c.  A  ouarto  volume 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  voya^  was  also  published  at  London  in  1839.  The  botanical 
collections  were  edited  by  Sir  William  J.  Hooker  and  others,  in  the  separate  volumes  included 
in  the  Flora  Boreala  Americana,  published  in 2  vols.,  quarto,  about  1840,  and  Hooker's  Plantae 
Jconii,  of  1844.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  material  relating  to  Alaska  is  to  bo  found  in 
all  these  volumes.    Admiral  Beechey,  we  believe,  died  in  London  in  1859. 

ISSQ.—Voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  in  the  Russian  ship  Seniavive,  in  182&-'29,  by  Captain 
Frederick  Lutke,  (now  admiral  in  the  Imperial  navy,)  in  4  vols.,  8vo;  St.  Petersburg  and 
Paris,  1835-*36.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  Russian  America  and  the  north 
Fac^c    The  author  served  in  the  Crimean  war  of  1856. 

1639. — Baer,  Von  K,  E.  Statistics  and  Ethnography  of  the  Russian  American  Countries, 
This  author,  it  is  said,  was  with  Admiral  Von  Wraugei  when  governor  of  Sitka,  and  made 
▼alnable  contribations  on  the  abovo  subjects  and  on  natural  history  to  the  scientific  joomals 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  between  1837  and  1845. 

1839.— TAs  Physical  History  of  Man.  In  2  vols.,  8vo,  plates  ;  1839.  The  Natural  His- 
tory of  Man.  In  2  vols.,  8vo,  plates ;  1855.  Both  by  Dr.  J.  Pritchard,  of  London,  and 
esteemed  as  high  authorities  in  ethnology.  They  contain  valuable  matter  on  the  Alaska 
Indians.  The  volumes  of  transactions  of  the  ethnological  societies  of  New  York,  London, 
and  Paris  also  contain  accounts  of  the  tribes  of  the  Territory  to  be  found  in  no  other  publlca- 
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tioDs.    In  this  category  are  also  the  learned  ethnological  works  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  of 
Philadelphia,  from  1840  to  1850. 

1839. — Bdtrnffe  zur  Kentniss  de$  Russian  Reichs^  und  dtr  angranzanden  Lander  Asies, 
bj  K.  £.  Von  Bea  and  G.  Von  Helmersen,  in  several  volnmes,  from  1839  el  sig. 

1840. — Notts  on  the  Islands  of  the  district  of  Unalaska^  t^Cj  in  3  vols.  Svo,  1840.    Also 

notes  on  the  Koloschon  and  other  Russian  Americnn  Indian  tribes  and  their  languages,  in 

1  voj.,  8vo,  1846,  by  the  Greek  Priest  Jvan  Veniaminov,  (in  Russian,)  both  published  in  St. 

Petersburg.    W.  Schott  also  published  seme  philological  papers  on  the  Koloschon  language, 

'  in  Erman°8  archives,  Berlin,  3d  vol.,  1843 

IS4^.— Voyage  of  the  Sufphur  to  the  North  Pacific,  ^c,  in  1837-1841,  wnder  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  R.  N.,  (now  admiral.)  In  2  vols.,  8vo,  1840.  The  zoology  of  the  expedition,  in 
quarto,  was  published  in  1843-45.  These  accounts  relate  largely  to  Russian  America.  They 
are  government  works. 

1844. — Explorations^  jpc,  in  the  two  Calif omias,  ^c,  ^c,  in  1840-43.  By  Duflot  de 
Mofras.  In  3  vols.,  8vo,  with  volume  of  atlas  and  plates.  Paris,  1844.  Government  work. 
Contains  notices  of  Alaska  and  its  trade,  Indians,  &c. 

1844. — Anales  de  la  Philosophie  Chretiene,  Vol.  15  and  others.  Contains  papers  of  M. 
Prevaney  on  the  ethnological  connections  of  Alaska  and  Mexico  by  the  Mongolian  races. 

1845. — Overland  Journey  Round  the  World ,  Sfc,  By  Sir  George  Simpson,  governor  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  territories  in  1841-42.    In  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1845.    Also  in  New  York. 

1845. — Exploring  Expedition  Round  the  Worlds  in  the  Vincennes  and  other  government 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  in  1838-42,  under  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes,  (now  admiral 
U.  S  N.)  In5  vols.,  imperial  octavo.  Government  work,  1845.  Plates,  maps,  charts,  and 
plans.  Some  40  volumes  altogether  were  published  on  the  results  of  this  expedition,  many 
of  which  contain  more  or  less  valuable  of  scientific  matter  on  Alaska.  A  number  of  the 
oMcers  of  the  expedition  afterwards  served  in  California  from  1846  to  1867. 

1846. — U Oregon  et  les  Cotes  du  Norde  Paeifique,  tfc.  By  M.  Felix.  With  map;  1  voL, 
8vo.    Paris,  1846. 

l&iG." Ethnology  and  Philology  of  Wilkes's  Exploring  Expedition.  By  Horatio  Hale.  1 
vol.,  quarto.    Philadelphia,  1846. 

1847. — History  of  Oregon,  California,  and  the  North  Padfic  Coasts.  By  Robert  W,  Green- 
how.  1  vol.,  Svo,  4th  ed.,  Boston,  1847.  Mr.  Greenhow  was  United  states  attorney  for 
the  CaUfornia  Laud  Commission  of  1852,  and  died  in  San  Francisco  in  1856.  His  work 
contains  valuable  notations  on  Alaskan  history. 

1647. — Studies  on  the  Primitive  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Races  of  America  and  Oeeum' 
tea,  bv  Gustavo  D'Eltcthal,  2  vols.,  6vo.  Fragments  on  the  History,  Geography,  d^c,  of 
America,  by  C.  F.  Jomard ;  1  vol.,  8vo.  Both  these  works  were  published  (in  French)  at 
Paris  in  1847. 

1848.— ro/ume  of  Charts  and  Maps  on  Russian  America,  ifc,  printed  by  the  lithographic 
press  at  Sitka  in  1848. 

1849. — The  Collections  of  Lieutenant  Zigoskin,  of  the  Imperial  navy,  on  the  Indian  Triltes 
and  Languages  of  Alaska,  are  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Geographical 
Society  for  1847- 48-*49,  et  seq.,  and  also  in  his  work  of  travels,  in  2  vols.,  8vo. ;  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1847-1848. 

1850-60. — Orography,  tfc,  of  the  North  Pacific  Countries,  by  Professor  Grewingk,  pub- 
lished in  Transactions  of  the  Mineralogical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  also  in  Germany. 
This  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sumner  to  be  a  very  valuable  work,  particularly  on  the  mineral  devel- 
opments of  Alaska. 

1850. — National  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man,  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham.  Svo,  London, 
1850. 

1851.— 5ir  John  Richardson* s  Arctic  Expedition,    2  vols.,  8\'o,  London,  1851. 

1851. — A  Nautical  and  Historical  Directory  of  the  Pacific  Coasts  and  Islands,  ^c,  l^*c.,  by 
Alexander  G.  Find  lay ;  2  vols.,  royal  Svo,  London,  1851.  This  is  a  work  of  great  merit, 
and  one  of  the  best  compiled  on  oceanic  hydrography,  and  has  been  of  great  ntHity.  The 
author  is  well  kuown  m  England,  and  an  eminent  collaborator  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  His  notations  on  the  Alaskan  coasts  ai-e  from  the  best  author* 
ities  of  Russia  and  other  nations. 

18^2.— Voyage  of  the  ship  Herald,  under  Captain  Hy.  Eellet,  in  1845  to  1851,  being*  throe 
cruises  to  the  Behring*s  straits  countries  and  a  voyage  round  the  world ;  by  Dr.  B.  Seeman ; 
2  vols.,  8vo,  1853.  Other  volumes  on  the  natural  history  of  the  voyage  were  published  by 
Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  1  vol.,  quarto,  1853.  A  separate  volume  was  written  by  Dr.  Seeman 
on  the  botany  of  the  voyage,  in  quarto.    All  of  them  are  in  high  esteem  in  the  learned 


world.    See  also  the  volumes  of  Sir  Leopold  McClintock  on  Ins  vovage  to  Behring's 

and  the  Arctic,  of  1852  to  1854 ;  also,  the  volumes  of  the  London  Nautical  Magasine.     The 
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work  of  Seeman  contains  the  model  of  an  exploring  voyage,  and  is  the  most  convenient 
thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 

1855. — Admiral  Von  WrangeL  This  gentleman,  who  several  times  visited  California,  was 
^vemor  of  Rnssian  America  before  1848,  and  wrote  largely  in  the  Rassiaa  and  Grerman 
'onmals  on  the  status  and  natural  history  of  Alaska.  His  works  are  considered  of  first-class 
merit. 

1855. — Notices  of  the  Crustacea  and  oUier  Invertebrate  Marine  Animals  of  the  North  Pacific 
Countriesy  by  Professor  William  Simpson,  surgeon,  &c.,  of  the  United  States  Korth  Pacific 
^p«dition  of  1854-56.  These  notices  were  published  in  the  fransactions  of  several  learned 
•ocioties  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  from  1855  to  J8G3,  and  would  now  make 

12mo.  of  some  300  pa^es,  and  have  become  standard  authorities  in  natural  science.  The 
author  is  well  known  in  California,  has  contributed  valuable  services  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  Museum  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  His  nota- 
tions on  the  invertebrate  animals  of  the  Alaskan  coasts  are  extremely  interesting  and  curious. 

1855. — Transactions  of  the  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  in  4  vols.,  8vo,  from 
1855  to  1866;  contains  several  valuable  papers  on  the  natural  history,  &>c.,  of  Alaska,  by 
writers  of  the  Pacific  domain. 

1855. — The  Birds  of  Texas^  California,  Oregon,  t^c,  bv  John  Cassin,  in  2  vols,  quarto; 
Philadelphia,  1855;  with  plates.  Also  the  volumes  of  Jonn  J.  Audubon  on  the  Biography 
of  North  American  Birds,  and  his  great  work  of  accompanying  plates,  all  published  before 
1855.  The  Quadrupeds  of  North  American  is  a  celebrated  work ;  also  written  by  Audubon 
and  Dr.  John  Bachman,  1840-^43.  All  these  volumes  are  splendidly  illustrated,  and  relate 
largely  to  the  natural  history  of  Alaska. 

1857. — John  C.  £.  Buschmann,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin.  The  philolog- 
ical treatises  of  this  eminent  savan  on  the  Indian  languages  of  Russian  America,  and  show- 
ing their  relations  to  the  Athabascan  families  west  of  the  Rocky  mountaius,  and  compari- 
sons with  the  northern  tribes  of  Mexico,  are  contained  in  the  volumes  of  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  since  1850. 

1857. — The  North  Pacjfic  Ezploring  and  Surveying  ExpedilioUf  by  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Hab- 
ersham, U.  S.  Navy;  1  vol.,  ^vo,  1857. 

1857. —  Three  Years  in  Washington  Territory,  with  notices  <«f  the  northwest  coasts,  by  Jas. 
G.  Swan;  1  vol.,  12mo,  New  York,  1857. 

1857. — Mission  to  the  Government  of  Japan,  by  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  U.  S.  Navy ;  in 
3  vols.,  quarto,  1857,  copiously  illustrated.  Contains  highly  valuable  notices  on  the  hydro- 
graphy of  the  north  Pacific,  its  great  sea  currents,  &,c„  &c. ;  govemmcBt  \Vork. 

1857. — The  Pacific  Railroad  Survey  volumes,  from  1853  to  1858,  in  12  vols.,  quarto,  copiously 
illustrated.  The  first  volume  and  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  contain  valuable  notations  on  the 
Indians,  birds,  fishes,  and  animals,  &c.,  of  the  Pacific  domains  and  of  Alaska.  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth  volumes  may  be  found  Spencer  F.  Baird*s  Bibliographies  of  American  Natural  His- 
tory, where  all  the  authorities  on  Alaskan  zoology  are  set  forth. 

1858. — Reports  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Office,  in  quartos,  since  1853.  That  of 
1858  contains  the  excellent  directory  of  Greorge  Davidson  of  the  coasts  of  California  and  to 
the  far  north,  and  incidentally  of  Alaska. 

1858. — Literature  of  the  Aboriginal  Languages  of  America,  by  H.  £.  Ludewig;  with 
additions  by  W.  W.  Turner  and  N.  Truebner.    1  vol.,  dvo.,  London,  1858. 

I860. — Chinese  Repository,  An  English  magazine  published  at  Canton  since  1838,  and 
making  now  over  ;U)  volumes.  It  contains  an  immense  amount  of  matter  on  Asiatic  litera- 
ture, and  has  papers  on  Alaska  and  Kamstchatka.  It  was  first  edited  by  an  American  mis- 
sionary from  Massachusetts. 

1860. — Geographical  Dictionary  of  all  the  Countries  of  the  World,  by  J.  B.  McCuUoch ; 
in  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  London,  1855,  and  recent  editions. 

I860. — The  Forest  Trees  of  North  America,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  of  California;  in  Patent 
Office  Report  for  I860.    This  is  an  addendum  to  the  great  work  of  Michaux  and  Nuttall. 

1860. — The  Flora  of  North  America,  by  Dr.  John  Torrey  and  Dr.  Asa  Gray  ;  in  royal  8vo 
volumes.   Also,  their  continuations  in  the  volumes  of  the  Railroad  Surveys. 

1860. — Smithsonian  Institution,  The  volumes  of  annual  reports  of  this  Institution,  and 
those  entitled  "Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  contain  several  valuable  notations  on  the 
Indians  and  natural  history  of  Alaska.  Major  Robert  Kennicott,  of  Chicago,  one  of  their 
most  famous  assistants,  and  who  explored  the  eastern  sections  of  Alaska  in  1862-'64,  died 
at  Michaelowski,  in  that  Territory  in  May,  1866,  while  engaged  tn  explorations  connected 
with  Bulckley's  Telegraph  Survev.  The  manuscripts  of  his  travels  are  said  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  his  friends  in  Chicago  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

1860. —  The  Indianalogy  of  California,  including  notes  on  the  Indian  tribes  of  Alaska  and 
other  portiona  of  the  Pacific  domain :  published  in  the  California  Farmer  newspaper  in  four 
iieries  of  150  numbers,  from  I860  to  1864,  by  Alex.  S.  Taylor;  perfect  set  in  the  mercantile 
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library  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  valuable  papers 
of  the  late  Albert  Gallatin  on  the  northwest  Indian  nations  are  to  be  found  in  the  yolumes 
of  the  New  York  Ethnological  society,  afler  1845. 

18fi0. —  The  Geography  of  the  Sea^  by  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury,  8th  edition,  New  York, 
1861  ;  also  his  Wind  and  Current  Charts  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  author  was  Superin- 
tendent of  the  National  Observatory  at  Washington,  and  afterwards  became  an  admiral  in 
the  rebel  service  of  the  southern  confederacy.  The  work  contains  valuable  notations  on  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  North  Pacific. 

1861. — The  Vegetation  of  the  Coasts  and  Islands  of  the  Pacific^  from  the  collections  on  the 
voyage  of  the  Russian  ship  Seniavive,  under  Captain  Lutke,  1826-18^,  by  P.  H.  Voa 
Kitlitz,  in  quarto,  published  in  Germany,  in  1861. 

1861. — History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Earth,  by  Carl  Von  Ritter ;  London,  1861. 

1861. — History  of  Ea>tem  Asia,  Mongolia^  China,  Manchuria^  the  Amoor,  KamtschatlMf 
5r<^.,  Jirr.,  8^e.^  by  Professor  Frederick  C.  Neuman,  of  Munich  and  Berlin;  London,  1861. 

1862. — Discoveries  in  northern  Pacific  from  Mongolian  Asia,  before  the  times  of  the  Ice^ 
landers,  (A.  D.  500.)  These  are  said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Inland,  and  published  in 
the  Knickerbocker  and  Continental  magazines  of  1848  and  1862,  and  are  mostly,  as  is  under- 
stood, from  the  work  of  Professor  F.  C.  Neuman,  of  Munich  and  Berlin. 

1802. — History  of  t/ie  Discovery  and  Chartography  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  <if 
North  America,  by  Dr.  John  G.  Kohl.    1  vol.,  8vo,  London,  1862. 

1863. — Report  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  Resources  of  Russian  America,  S^c,  with 
notices  of  British  Columbia,  California  and  the  north  coast  countries,  in  1860-'01,by  Cap- 
tain P.  N.  Golownin ;  St.  Petersburg,  1863.  Also  published  in  some  periodical  in  numbers, 
and,  as  is  said,  in  English. 

1863. — Les  Pevples  de  la  Russie,  This  we  judge,  from  Sumner's  remarks,  is  a  very 
voluminous  and  valuable  work  on  the  populations  of  the  Russian  empire,  published  about 
1863.    (See  also  the  Almanach  de  Gotha  for  1867,  on  the  same  subject.) 

1864. —  Travels  in  the  countries  of  the  river  Amoor,  toith  Notices  of  Russian  America  and 
North  Pacific  Commerce,  by  Major  Perry  D.  McCoUins  ;  1  vol.,  8vo ;  New  York,  1864.  This 
was  written  in  furtherance  of  the  great  enterprise  of  the  telegraph  connecting  North  Amer- 
ica and  Asia. 

1865. — Atlas  for  the  HisViry  of  the  Discovery  of  America,  compiled  under  direction  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Munich.  This  collection  is  made  b^  photographing  old  and  scarce  maps 
on  the  Americas  to  the  number  13,  and  100  coipies  ot  the  work  were  published  in  1865,  at 
Munich,' at  the  price  of  (18.  Some  of  these,  relating  to  the  northwest  coasis  before  1571.  are 
taken  from  a  scarce  and  celebrated  chartographical  collection  of  the  Portuguese  scholar  Vaz 
Dourada.    (See  notes  of  Professor  F.  C.  Neuman,  in  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin.) 

1867. — Speech  of  Senator  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  May, 
1867,  on  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  and  the  resources,  S^c,  of  the  Territory,  Pamphlet,  8vo,  of 
48  pages  and  large  map  of  the  Territory  and  vicinities.  The  discussions  on  the  transfer  of 
Alaska  in  the  United  States  Congress  will  be  found  preserved  in  the  volumes  of  the  Con- 
gressional Globe,  written  down  by  the  ofiicial  reporters,  in  1867. 

1867. —  The  official  correspondence  between  Secretary  Seward,  of  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Russian  diplomats,  on  the  purchase  and  transfer  of  Alaska,  will  be  found  at  large  in  the 
volumes  su*compauying  the  President's  message  for  1867-1868,  from  April  to  December,  1867. 
(See  also  the  San  Francisco  newspapers.) 

1867. — New  Map  of  Alaska.  A  new  and  extended  map  of  Russian  America  was  pre* 
pared  in  May,  1867,  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  coast  survey  in  California,  which  is  stated  to  be 
detailed  from  the  most  recent  authorities,  and  the  best  to  date. 

1 867  —Bulcklty's  Telegraph  Survey.  The  officers  of  this  expedition  are  stated  to  be  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  woik  on  the  Explorations  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,*  connected 
with  this  great  enterprise. 

1867. — Sea  Charts.  Some  excellent  navigating  charts  of  the  North  Pacific  coasts  have 
been  within  the  last  18  months  issued  from  the  admiralty  office  of  London.  These  contain 
the  most  recent  and  reliable  notations  prior  to  the  Coast  Survey  map  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going.     . 

1868. — Lfitters  to  the  New  York  Tribune  and  Boston  Adr^rtiser. 

,^868.— Letters  and  speech  of  Senator  Cole,  of  California,  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of 
Alaska. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

PROGRESS  OF  SETTLEMENT— IMMIGRATION  AND  LABOR. 

SBOTIOir  I. 

Inpluekce  of  Mining  on  other  interests. — ^Within  the  brief  space  of 
nineteen  years  our  people  have  opened  up  to  settlement  a  larger  area  of  territory, 
valuable  as  a  source  of  supply  for  nearly  all  the  necessities  of  man,  than  has 
ever  before  in  the  world's  history  been  brought  within  the  limits  of  civilization 
in  so  short  a  time.  Nineteen  yeara  ago  California,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  occupying  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States,  were  regions  chiefly  known 
to  trappers  and  traders;  traversed  and  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  barbarous 
hordes  of  Indians.  That,  this  extraordinary  advance,  with  all  its  concomitant 
results  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world,  has  been  achieved  by  the  discov- 
ery and  development  of  our  mineral  resources,  no  reasonable  man  pretends  to 
dispute.  Every  day's  progress  in  our  history  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  facts 
are  patent  to  all. 

It  seems  a  little  singular,  considering  the  millions  of  treasure  thus  added  to 
oar  national  wealth,  the  vast  range  of  industry  opened  to  our  people,  the  won- 
derful impulse  given  to  ^riculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  that  of  all  our 
great  national  interests,  the  business  of  mining  has  had  the  hardest  struggle  to 
enlist  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  government.  Of  late  years,  tnrough 
the  irresistible  loffic  of  results,  something  has  been  achieved  in  the  way  of  more 
intelligent  federal  legislation. 

The  mineral  Ian  A  law,  of  July  28,  1866,  granting  titles  in  fee  to  the  miners, 
is  an  advance  in  the  right  direction.  The  appropriation  for  the  collection  of 
mining  statistics  is  another. 

There  are  in  the  Atlantic  States  many  who  will  speak  of  mining  as  an  inter- 
est inimical  to  the  welfare  of  a  people,  owing  to  its  fluctuating  and  hazardous 
character,  and  to  the  contempt  it  is  supposed  to  beget  for  the  more  gradual 
methods  of  acquiring  wealth.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  view  when  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  early  style  of  mining,  which  despised  restraint  and  debauched  the 
morals  as  it  impaired  the  constitutions  of  those  who  followed  it  in  a  spirit  of 
wild  adventure.  But  the  objection  does  not  lie  against  mining  as  a  regular,  sys- 
tematic pursuit,  directed  by  skill  and  capital,  and  relying  upon  the  steady  con- 
tinuance of  moderate  profits.  This  kind  of  mining,  by  common  consent,  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  most  permanent  and  healthful  sources  of  prosperity.  The 
application  of  American  ingenuity  and  enterprise  to  the  development  of  the 
deposits  of  precious  metals  found' west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  certain  ulti- 
mately to  make  mining  for  gold  and  silver  as  legitimate  and  safe  a  business  as 
mining  for  coal  and  iron,  and  as  great  a  promoter  of  diversified  industry. 

If  we  take  mining  only  in  its  past  condition  and  its  present  transition  state, 
we  must  admit  that  with  all  its  evil  effects  upon  individuals,  it  has  caused  most 
important  general  benefits,  especially  in  anticipating  by  generations  the  peopling 
of  the  immense  Territories  of  the  west,  and  thus  widening  the  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  national  energies,  broadening  the  spirit  and  firmly  bracing  the  national 
credit.  But  for  the  mining  furor  of  the  last  19  years,  California  would  proba- 
bly have  remained  a  vast  cattle  range  to  this  day,  and  all  the  great  Territories 
that  adjoin  it,  now  peopling  with  civilized  communities,  and  neai*ly  traversed  by 
a  railroad  uniting  both  shores  of  the  continent,  would  still  be  savage  wastes, 
held  and  controlled  by  the  barbarians  who  are  fast  retu-ing  before  the  forces  of 
modem  progress. 

The  direct  effect  of  mininfi:  upon  agriculture  and  commerce  is  strikingly  shown 
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in  California.  How  much  wheat  would  now  be  exported  from  San  Francisco 
but  for  the  mines  and  the  population  attracted  by  them?  How  many  interior 
towns  would  have  been  built ;  how  far  would  the  Pacific  railroad  have  been 
constructed  j  where  would  have  been  the  overland  mail  and  telegraph,  and  the 
China  steamship  line,  but  for  the  necessities  created  by  the  development  of  our 
mineral  wealth?  The  mines  have  not  only  led  to  these  things,  but  they  have 
built  up  a  great  manufacturing  interest,  which  already,  in  San  Francisco  alone, 
estimates  its  annual  product  by  a  figure  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  the  gold  fields. 
The  truth  is,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  mining,  are  esscntialljf 
homogeneons  pursuits.  The  only  antagonism  is  one  of  wrong  methods,  ana 
these  are  sure  to  be  rectified  in  time.  In  some  quarters  of  the  globe  it  is  com- 
merce that  leads,  in  others  agriculture,  in  others  mining.  The  last  has  been 
especially  conspicuous  as  a  motor  of  emigration  and  industrial  development  in 
the  Pacific  States,  and  has  caused  the  others  to  fiourish  where  nothing  else  could 
have  attracted  them  for  a  long  time  later.  The  rich  silver  mines  of  Nevada 
have  peopled  that  State  with  an  industrious  and  thriving  population.  Farms 
are  seen  where  sage-brush  deserts  existed  a  few  years  ago ;  the  rugged  declivi- 
ties of  the  mountains  abound  in  gardens.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  we  have  luxuriant  orchards  and  vineyards,  in  the  place  of  endless  for- 
ests of  pine.  Baron  Humboldt,  the  most  learned  of  travellers  and  most  acute 
of  observers,  tells  us  that  the  best  cultivated  fields  of  Mexico  are  those  which 
surround  the  richest  mines ;  and  he  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  "  wherever 
metallic  veins  have  been  discovered,  in  the  most  uncultivated  parts  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, on  the  isolated  and  desert  table-lands,  the  working  of  mines,  far  from 
impeding  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  it  is  generally  imagined,  has  been  singu- 
larly favorable  to  it."    And  the  reasons  he  gives  are  conclusive  : 

Want  soon  awakens  industry.  The  soil  begins  to  be  cnltiyated  in  the  ravines  and  decUv- 
ities  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  wherever  the  rock  is  covered  with  earth.  Farms  are 
estabil&hed  in  the  neignborhood  of  the  mines.  The  high  price  of  provisions,  from  the  com- 
petition of  purchasers,  indemnifies  the  cultivator  for  the  privations  to  which  he  is  exposed 
from  the  hard  life  of  the  mountains. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  example  of 
California.  But  mining  in  that  State  has  a  still  more  direct  influence  upon  the 
development  of  our  agricultural  resources  than  the  direct  demand  it  creates  in 
the  mining  districts  for  agricultural  products.  The  vast  net-work  of  ditches  in 
the  central  counties  has  inaugurated  a  system  of  irrigation  which  may  some  day 
be  almost  as  indispensable  to  the  farms,  orchards,  and  vineyards  of  the  dry 
uplands  as  to  the  placer  diggings.  No  purely  agricultural  interest  could  bear 
the  expense  of  constrncting  these  immense  ditches,  some  of  which  range  from. 
50  to  60  miles  in  length,  and  cost  singly  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Most  of  these  ditcher  will  be  available  for  purposes  of  inigation  and  mannfao 
ture,  long  after  the  original  occasion  for  them  shall  have  passed  away. 

That  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  will  be  far  in  advance  of  the  minii^ 
interests  of  California  withid  a  few  years,  none  ^vho  have  studied  the  market 
and  shipping  lists  for  the  past  year  or  two  can  doubt  5  nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  for  while  mining  is  so  efficient  as  a  stimulatiii^ 
and  co-operating  industry,  it  is  not  the  most  solid  or  genuinely  productive  aiKi 
lucrative  industiy,  and  all  human  experience  shows  that  a  people  never  attain 
the  highest  prosperity  and  the  best  culture  who  are  largely  devoted  to  a  single 
pursuit.  Humboldt  says  '^  the  influence  of  the  mines  on  the  progressive  cmti- 
vation  of  the  countiy  is  more  durable  than  tliey  are  themselves.''  While  it 
must  be  axlmitted,  therefore,  that  '^  the  produce  of  the  earth  derived  from  agri- 
culture is  the  sole  basis  of  permanent  opulence,"  it  is  but  just  to  say,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  Pacific  coast  is  concerned,  that  the  working  of  mines  has  tended 
more  than  all  other  causes  to  the  development  of  that  pre-eminent  branch  of 
industrv. 
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Altboagb  the  business  of  miulDg  has  not  advanced  in  any  remarkable  degree 
daring  the  pxist  year,  the  average  yield  is  fair,  and  greater  confidence  exists  than 
ever  before  in  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  this  pursuit  when  conducted  upon 
legitimate  principles.  The  depres^on  in  mining  stocks,  so  far  from  affording 
evidence  of  any  actual  decline  in  the  value  of  the  mines,  is  a  healthy  indication. 
It  proves  that  the  era  of  reckless  speculation  which  has  resulted  so  disastrously 
to  thousands  of  our  citizens  is  drawing  to  a  close.  It  presents  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  a  system  of  mining  based  upon  the  fluctuations  of  a  stock  market 
can  never  be  permanently  prosperous.  Wherever  the  mines  are  carefully  worked 
by  individuals  or  by  companies  we  And  the  average  of  success  quite  as  great  as 
in  other  branches  of  industry. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  quartz-mining,  apart  from  the  hazards  naturally 
incident  to  it,  labors  under  disadvantages  which  do  not  pertain,  in  60  great  a 
degree,  to  any  other  pursuit.  It  requires  a  greater  amount  of  capital  and  the 
employment  of  a  larger  number  of  meo  than  any  other  productive  branch  .of 
industry,  excepting,  probably,  manufactures,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  same  risks. 
Taking  the  aggregate  of  losses  and  profits  on  all  the  investments  made  in  quartz- 
mining,  there  is  no  business,  so  far,  on  the  Pacific  slope  which  has  proved  less 
remunerative  to  capitalists.* 

Cost  of  Labor  aitd  Expenses  of  Living. — ^A  serious  obstacle  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  mining  interest  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  the  high  cost  of  labor.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  mine^  however  productive,  can  long  continue  to  bear  the  drain 
upon  its  resom*ces  necessaay,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  working  it.  There  are  innumerable  mines  in  every  State  and  Territory  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  now  idle,  which  could  be  worked  at  a  profit  if  the 
expenses  of  labor  were  not  so  disproportionate  to  the  cost  of  living.  Wages  are 
still  in  many  instances  more  than  double  what  they  are  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  tenfold  more  than  the  wages  paid  in  Europe.  The  question  arises,  why 
should  this  be  the  case,  when  the  cost  of  living  is  now  but  little  greater  in 
many  of  the  mining  districts  than  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  certainly  bears 
no  proportion  between  the  wages  paid  and  the  cost  of  living  in  Europe. 

In  California  the  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  labor  in  the  mines  is  $2  50  to 
$3  per  day  j  cost  of  board  and  lodging,  $5  to  $7  per  week.  In  Nevada,  wages 
84  per  day ;  living,  $7  to  810  per  week.  In  Montana,  wages  $6  per  day ;  living, 
810  to  814  per  week.  In  Idaho,  wages  85  to  86;  living,  89  to  812  per  week. 
Li  Oi-egon  and  Washington,  81  50  to  82  50  per  day ;  living,  84  to  86  per  week. 
Skilled  labor  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  demand  and  supply.  The  follow- 
ing rates  paid  in  Virginia,  Nevada,  for  the  various  grades  of  labor,  may  be  taken 

as  a  medium  illustration : 

Gold. 

Ordinary  miners,  per  shift  of  eight  hours 84  00 

Carpenters  and  millwrights,  per  day 5  00 

Stone  and  brick-masons,  per  day ; 6  00 

Engineei-s,  second  class,  per  day $5  00  to  6  00 

Engineers,  first  class 6  00  to  8  00 

MILL  HANDS,  TWO  SHIFTS  IN  24  HOURS. 

Amalgamators  and  feeders 3  00  to  3  50 

Bock-bi-eakers  and  ordinary  workmen 2  50  to  3  00 

At  the  mills,  when  the  men  are  boarded,  the  foremen  get  855  to  860,  the  latter 
$45  to  850,  per  month. 

In  section  18,  page  384,  a  table  is  given  of  the  market  prices  of  provisions 
and  various  other  necessary  articles  where  miners  board  and  lodge  themselves,  t 

'*  Some  of  these  observations  originally  appeared  in  newspapers  to  which  thej;  were  fur- 
tiisbed  by  the  nndersigned. — J.  R.  B. 

t  The  prices  in  San  Francisco  are  from  S5  to  30  per  cent  loss. 
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Many  of  the  better  class  build  small  cabins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  where 
they  can  obtain  gronnd  free  of  cost,  and  live  comfortably  and  economically. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  they  have  families  to  superintend  their  domestic 
afairs.  Some  of  them  have  thrifty  little  g^dens;  and  raise  all  the  vegetables 
they  require. 

Contrast  this  with  the  wages  paid  at  Freiburg,  in  Saxony,  where  the  miners 
have  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  procure  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence,  leav- 
ing nothing  for  the  future.  Ordinary  miners  receive  per  shift  of  eight  hours  8| 
silver  groschen,  (about  22  cents,)  equal  to  81  32  per  week.  Many  boys  are 
employed  about  the  reduction  works ;  they  earn  1^  to  5  silver  groschen  for  eight 
hours'  labor,  equal  to  3 J  to  11 J  cents  per  shift,  or  21  cents  to  69  cents  per  week. 
The  prices  of  labor  in  the  Harz  and  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  are  nearly  the 
same.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  of  tlie  cost  of  living  in  those 
countries  as  compared  with  expenses  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  If  similar  articles  of  subsistence  had  to  be  purchased  in  Europe,  the 
miners  there  could  not  earn  enough  to  pay  for  their  food  alone.  They  do  not 
live  in  the  same  expensive  way,  and  consequently  it  costs  them- a  much  smaller 
amount ;  but  the  miner  in  Nevada  who  receives  $4  per  day,  or  $24  per  week, 
and  pays  810  per  week  board,  has  $14  left,  while  the  Saxon  or  Harz  miner,  if 
it  cost  him  nothing  at  all  to  live,  would  have  but  $1  32  as  the  gross  result  of 
his  labor.  The  difference  in  other  necessary  expenses,  such  as  clothing,  &c., 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  wages  in  Nevada,  contrasted  with  wages  in 
Europe,  as  expenses  of  living. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  editor  of  the  American  Joomal  of 
of  Mining,  for  the  following  particulars  in  reference  to  wages  paid  to  miners  in 
Great  Britain.  At  the  date  of  his  letter  Mr.  Raymond  was  in  Boston,  and  not 
within  reach  of  all  the  sources  of  information  familiar  to  him.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  that  the  data  herewith  submitted  should  be  accompanied  by  his  explar 
nation.     He  writes  under  date  of  October  30,  1867  : 

Cut  off  from  mv  private  library,  and  prevented  by  circamstaDces  from  makiog  thoroiigh 
research  in  any  of  tne  public  libraries  of  Boston,  I  cannot  give  you  as  full  data  as  I  would 
like  concerning  the  wages  paid  in  England  at  the  present  time  to  miners  and  mining  engi- 
neers ;  but  I  jot  down  a  few  statistics,  hastily  arranged,  on  which  you  may  depend  as  both 
modem  and  accurate.  If  you  would  pursue  your  inquiries  further,  consult  "  Mineral  Statis* 
tics  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  Robert  Hunt,  F.  R.  S.,  1865;  reports  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  mines  and  of  the  commissioners  on  mines  (parliameutaTy  blao- books, 
both  1866;)  London  Mining  Journal  and  Colliery  Guardian,  1865, 1866,1667.  The  Bei^- 
und-hiittenmanische  Zeitung  for  1865, 1866,  and  1867  contains  a  series  of  admirable  accomsts 
of  coal-mining  in  England,  with  some  particulars  as  to  wages.  This  I  have  used,  but  tho 
others  are  at  present  not  at  hand;  and  I  have  only  a  few  notes  from  Levies  *'  Wages  of  the 
Working  Classes,"  London,  1867;  his  authorities  are  Hunt  and  the  parliamentary  reports. 
Miners  are  not  uncommonly  paid  (as,  for  instance,  the  tributors  of  Cornwall)  according  to 
the  amount  and  quality  of  ore  extracted  and  its  market  price  at  the  time ;  so  that  they  some- 
times make  large  profits  and  sometimes  none  at  all.  In  the  following  table  I  have  arranged 
the  wages  per  week  as  well  as  1  could : 


Locality. 


Cornwall 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

North  of  England 

Do , 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Wales , 

Newcastle 


Do. 


Mines. 


Metal 
...do. 


...do 

Dreiging  works . 

...do 

Iron 

Dressing  works . 

Furnaces 

...do , 

Metal 

...do 

Coal 


.do. 


Class. 


Shifts. 


Tribntors .'... 

Tut-workmen 

Surface 

Women 

Children 

Mlnerii 

Separators 

Smelters 

Roosters 

Miners 

....do 

Consulting  engineer  for  ten 

or  twelve  mines. 
First  manager  of  each  mine. 


fTottr*. 
8 
8 

IS 

IS 

8 

19 

5H 

24 

8 

8 


Wage«  per 
week. 


& 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8^10 


SO    o 


18 

14 

6 

2 

29 


15 
00 


o 
o 
o 

6 

o 


18  O 

90  O 

17  6 

16  6 


O 
O 


00    o 
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Tahfe  of  wages,  ifc, — ^Gontintied. 


Locality. 


Newcastle 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

South  Torkahire 

Scotland 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Average  of  Enfl^nd 

T>o 

Do 

Do 

Avorage  England  and  Wales. 

Do 

Do 

Do   

United  Kingdom 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Mines. 


Goal.. 
...do. 


....do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do..... 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Metal 

Coal 

Metallnrglcal  works 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Iron  ftirnaces,  roll- 
ing mills,  &c. 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Class. 


Second  manager  each  mine. 

Overmen  each  mine 

Deputy  ovei^men  each  mine. 

Miners 

Tunnellers 

Engine-drivers 

Horse-keepers 

Boys 

Miners 

...do  

Surface  day  laborers 

Superintendent 

Second  superintendent 

Men  over  20  years 

Boys  under  20  years 

Men  over  S20years 

Boys  under  20  years 

Men 


Boys . . . 
Women 
Girls.. - 
Men 


Boys... 
Women 
Girls... 


I 


Shifts. 


7 
8 

12 
8 

12 
8 
8 


8-0 


Wages  per 
week. 


2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


a.   d. 

8    0 


35 
28 
40 
35 
26 
16 

8 
24 
24 
16 
28 
25 
22 

7 
22 

6 
25 
10 

8 

5 


0  20-40 
0 

0  12 
0  10 
0         6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


N.  B. — ^The  aTerag«8  given,  especially  in  the  case  of  metallnrgical  works,  are  made  up  of 
widely  dififering  wages,  according  to  rank  and  skill  of  workmen.  The  foregoing  table,  how- 
ever, eives  a  good  notion  of  the  condition  of  the  miners  and  smelters  as  a  class.  It  will  be 
seen  tnat  coal-miners  (under  contract)  often  earn  more  than  the  salaries  of  over-men,  deputy 
managers,  &c.    This  is  paralleled  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  valuable  information  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
principal  iron  districts  of  England  is  famished  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  by  its; 
London  correspondent,  under  date  of  May  15, 1867.  After  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  rates  of  wages,  the  writer  says : 

Referring  to  the  social  condition  of  the  workmen  earning  the  wages  indicated  in  the  foie- 
ffoing  quotations,  I  proceed  to  give  the  prices  of  the  common  articles  of  consumption, 
because  man's  position  must  be  estimated  by  a  comparison  between  his  earnings  and  the 
amount  which  be  must  of  necessitv  expend  in  order  to  support  himself  and  family.    The- 
cost  of  living  is  not  quite  uniform  throughout  the  country,  but  in  no  district  is  it  highef  than-, 
in  the  one  selected  for  illustration. 

Bbtail  PRiCES.-r-Flour,  29.  8J.  per  14  pounds,  or  £1 12».  Ad,  per  barrel;  butter,  1«.  to< 
Is,  2d.  per  pound;  cheese,  d4.  to  lOa.  per  pound;  bacon.  Id,  to  9</.  per  pound;  beef,  ^d, 
to  9</.  per  pound;  mutton,  Q\d,  to  6^.  per  pound;  pork,  6<f.  to  Id,  per  pound;  surar,  id. 
to  bd,  per  pound  ;  tea,  2«.  6d.  to  39.  per  pound ;  coffee,  \s,  2d,  to  Is.  id.  per  pound ;  milk, 
6d.  to  is.  per  gallon ;  ale,  Is,  to  2s.  per  gallon ;  whiskey,  15s.  per  gallon;  brandy,  13s.  to 20s. 
per  gallon;  gin,  10s.  to  12s.  per  gallon:  gray  cotton  cloth,  3a.  to 6||rf.  per  ^ard ;  white  cot- 
ton cloth,  Aid.  to  8^.  per  yard ;  loom  Dowlas,  7^.  to  XO^d.  per  yard;  white  flannel.  Is.  to 


Is.  6d.  per  yard ;  blue  flannel,  Is.  to  6s.  per  yard ;  colored  flannel.  Is.  to  2s.  per  yard  ;  prints, 
^^.  to  i^d.  per  yard ;  French  merino,  is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  yard ;  Coburgs,  6^^.  to  Is.  2d.  per 


per  yard ;  blankets,  8s.  to  25s.  per  pair ;  cotton  sheets,  2s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  yard ;  counterpanes, 
*^.  to  6s.  each. 

Bbadymade  Clotbtvg. — Men's  black  cloth  coats,  17s.  Gd.  to  30s. ;  men's  black  cloth 
vests,  4s.  6d,  to  9s.  6^. ;  men's  doeskin  trowsers,  10s.  to  I8s.  6d, ;  men's  coats,  mixed  goods, 
159.  to  25s. ;  men's  trowsers,  mixed  goods,  7s.  6d,  to  16s.  6<f. ;  men's  cord  and  moleskin  trow- 
sers, 6s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d. ;  men's  white  duck  trowsers,  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. ;  men's  corduroy  and 
moleskin  vests,  4s.  to  4s.  Gd. ;  men's  corduroy  and  moleskin  jackets,  8s.  6d. ;  men's  blue 
pilot-cluth  jackets,  9s.  to«14s. ;  men's  heavy  flannel  jackets,  5s.  to  Ss,  6d. ;  men's  white  duck 
jackets,  2s.  id.  to  3s. ;  boots,  12s.  to  I4s.  per  pair;  tobacco,  4s.  per  pound. 

39 
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House  rent  varies  from  SSi.  6d.  to  4$.  6<2.  per  week.  Coals  of  ordinary  qnality  range  from 
10«.  to  128.  per  ton.  Rates  and  taxes  will  oe  from  10s.  to  ]5f.  per  jear.  In  many  cases  the 
houses  have  small  gardens  attached,  and  the  occupiers  keep  a  pig.  School  fees  are  generally 
not  more  than  2d,  or  3d.  per  head  per  week.  A  few  pence  per  week  secures  the  benefit  of 
relief  in  sickness  and  medical  attendance. 

The  iron  trade  is  particularly  an  industry  which  is  conducted  on  the  piece-work  and  con- 
tract system.  The  masters  let  the  different  classes  of  work  to  contractors,  who  employ  the 
requisite  number  of  hands  under  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  get  the  labor  done  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  margin  of  profit  may  be  the  ereater  for  themselves. 
Hence,  although  the  prices  paid  b^  any  two  masters  may  be  nearly  identical  throughout  the 
mills  and  forges,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  contractors  under  each 
firm  will  be  identical.  Boys  are  employed  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  work,  such  as  door  draw- 
ing and  dragging  out  iron  from  rolls,  but  there  are  very  few  employed  under  12  years  of  age. 

The  same  writer  adds : 

It  has  been  said  that  the  English  manufacturers  live  by  pauper  laborers,  which  impliee 
that  the  operatives  are  paid  starvation  prices — barely  enough,  under  the  most  fi^vorable  con- 
ditions, to  enable  them  to  live,  and  that  when  a  depression  in  trade  occurs  the  workmen  are 
thrown  upon  the  union.  This  is  a  gross  misrepresentation.  Any  one  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  make  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  social  condition  and  habits  of  the  workmen  in 
any  of  the  principal  seats  of  English  manufacture — iron,  cotton,  woollen,  or  earthenware- 
would  find  that,  as  a  rule,  work  is  only  carried  on  five  days  a  week  ;  that  the  operatives 
have  a  keen  appreciation  of  and  an  ability  to  purchase  the  good  things  of  this  life ;  that  Ihej 
are  enthusiastic  pleasure  seekers,  and  are  lavish  in  their  expenses  in  holiday  times ;  that  tlie 
more  provident  are  able  to  invest  large  sums  in  building  societies,  post  office  savincs  banks, 
and  the  like;  that  many  of  the  men  live  in  their  own  houses,  and  a  greater  number  nave  very 
respectable  and  well-furnished  houses.  Unfortunately,  high  wages  too  frequently  begets 
extreme  indulgence  and  improvidence,  and  there  are  many  dark  spots  in  the  social  life  of  aoy 
district ;  but  this  is  the  fault  of  the  individuals  themselves,  and  were  they  willing  they  miglit 
speedily  improve  their  circumstances. 

Wages  Generally  and  Demand  for  Labob. — ^Tbe  following  is  a  copy 
of  an  address  from  the  Mechanics'  State  Council  of  California  to  the  mechanics 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe  : 

A  copy  of  a  ciicular  is  in  our  possession,  which  we  are  informed  is  bein||[  distributed 
throughout  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe  by  the  authority  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  which  bears  upon  one  side  of  a  half  sheet  the  advertisement  of  that  company's 
California  line,  and  on  the  other  what  purports  to  be  a  correct  list  of  the  wages  paid  for  the 
various  classes  of  labor  in  this  city  ana  State.  This  list  is  accredited  to  the  Alta  CiUifomian, 
the  organ  of  the  capitalists  and  monopolists  of  this  coast,  and  which  has  ever  been  the  enemy 
of  labor  and  labor  interests.  It  was  published  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  an  undue  immi- 
gration to  this  State,  especially  of  mechanics,  expecting  bjr  that  means  to  break  down  the 
trade  associations  in  existence  here,  particularly  those  which  have  adopted  the  eight-hour 
system.  This,  too,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  in  repub- 
lishing it  in  the  ma:;ner  they  have.  They  have  threatened  to  bring  large  nmubers  of 
mechanics  here,  let  it  cost  what  it  may. 

They  have  already  brought  from  40  to  60  here  under  contracts  to  work  out  their  passage 
after  their  arrival.  The  conditions  of  these  contracts  are  all  in  favor  of  the  company,  they 
not  having  bound  themselves  to  give  the  men  work  except  at  pleasure.  Some  of  those  who 
came  here  under  these  contracts  are  now  out  of  employment,  and  have  demanded  that  they 
be  employed  or  that  a  return  ticket  be  furnished  them,  both  of  which  demands  were  refused. 
A  breach  of  the  peace  was  the  consequence,  in  which  the  agents  of  the  oompaoy  were  the 
victors.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  agents  of  the  various  steamship  lines  naving  vessels 
running  to  and  from  this  port,  that  there  is  already  an  excess  of  workmen  in  all  the  ship-work- 
ing trades  here,  and  hi^  been  for  years.  They  know,  too,  that  in  consequence  of  this  excess 
the  workmen  are  idle  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-half  of  their  time.  They  know,  too,  thai  the 
sum  of  $9  per  day,  quoted  as  the  wages  paid  to  caulkers,  is  not,  nor  nas  it  ever  been,  the 
current  wages  here  for  ten  years  past ;  and  that  $ir>  per  day  for  Sunday's  work  was  never 
paid  but  in  a  single  instance.  Both  these  prices  were  paid  by  a  steamship  company  to  obtain 
men  to  prepare  a  ship  for  Eea,  on  one  occasion,  two  years  ago— the  men  working  extra  hours 
to  get  her  ready  to  sail  as  advertised.  The  shipwrights,  ship-joiners,  caulkers,  bricklayers, 
stonecutters,  and  some  one  or  two  other  trade  associations,  regulate  wages  and  have  unifonn 
rates.  In  other  branches  each  journeyman  contracts  for  himself.  **  The  Mechanics*  State 
Council,"  a  central  organization,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various  trade  associations, 
have  appointed  a  committee  to  ascertain  and  report  to  them,  among  other  things,  the  latt 
of  wages  paid  to  journeymen  in  all  branches,  with  the  average  amount  of  time  employed 
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daTine  the  rear.    This  committee  have  not  yet  completed  their  reports,  hat  they 
nished  qb  the  following  statistics  concerning  some  of  the  principal  trades : 
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have  fur- 


Tradfif. 

Highest  wages 
per  day. 

Average. 

Trades. 

Highest  wages 
per  day. 

Average. 

ffli^nwrishti  T,.^*.<-«r.x-r- 

$4  00 

4  50to600 

300 

8  50  to  4  00 

3  00  to  4  00 
500 

4  OOtoSOO 
4  OOtoSOO 
300 to4  00 
350to400 

$8  81 
2  75 
250 
2  25 
225 
2  75 

2  50 

3  00 
3  25 
850 

Plumbers 

$3  00to4  00 
3  OC  to  4  00 

2  50  to  4  00 

3  00  to  4  00 

3  50  to  4  00 
5  00 

4  00 
300 

3  50  to  4  00 

4  00 

18  75 

2  75 

Shlp-Joinen 

GaH-fltters 

Caalken 

Machinisits 

2  75 

Hoaie  earpenien 

Painters -. 

Wood-tumera 

3  00 

Scroll-da  wyer4 

2  50 

Bricklayers. ............. 

'  Stevedores 

2  50 

Plastereni 

Riffeeni 

2  50 

Stooe-cotten 

Lathers 

2  00 

Biackimlths   - .-r  .- 

Pattcm-makeni 

2  50 

BoUer-maknn 

Moulders 

2  50 

These  figores  were  obtained  by  oomnlting  the  members  of  the  yarious  trades,  and  can  be 
relied  npon  as  correct.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  an  organization  consisting  of  30  or  40  of 
oar  citizens,  and  known  as  the  **  Immigrant  Aid  Association,"  is  aiding  in  the  dissemination 
of  statements  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  unwary.  Therefore  we  say  to  all,  receive 
any  statements  relating  to  the  rate  of  wages,  the  chance  and  prospects  for  obtaining  good 
arable  lands  near  the  market,  or  to  there  being  a  demand  for  skilled  labor  here,  with  many 
grains  of  allowance.  They  are  but  an  vnis  fatuus,  intended  to  allure  you  here  to  accom- 
plish some  private  purpose  of  individuals  or  monopolies.  Times  are  dull  here  in  many 
trades,  and  tbey  cannot  be  expected  to  improve  while  the  rainy  season  lasts.  In  some  trades 
the  approach  of  wet  weather  tends  to  improve  business;  among  these  are  Uie  metal  roofers, 
asphalium  workers,  and  shoemakers.  For  the  first  time  in  tne  history  of  this  city,  relief 
committees  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  members  of  several  of  the  trades  have 
been  formed,  and  hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  collected  and  disbursed  for  this  purpose. 
Let  no  one  come  here  without  the  means  of  support  in  case  they  fail  in  getting  employment. 
To  mechanics,  of  all  trades,  we  say,  if  you  come  here  with  good  feeling  towara  your  fel- 
lows, with  the  intention  of  working  hand  in  hand  with  us  in  support  of  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes,  we  will  extend  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  welcome  you  as 
brothers.  But  do  not  come  here,  as  some  have  already  done,  in  the  interest  of  capital,  to 
assist  in  crushing  the  labor  interest  of  this  coast.  Any  information  rerarding  any  trade  can 
be  obtained  by  ^dressing  the  "Mechanics*  State  Council,**  box  No.  1493,  San  Francisco,  or 
to  either  of  the  undersigned  at  the  same  post-office. 

By  order  of  the  Mechanics'  State  Council  of  California,  San  Francisco. 

H.  J.  LOASSE, 
A.  M.  GREY, 
CHAS.  C.  TERRILL, 

Corresponding  Committee. 

San  Francisco,  November  25,  1867. 

Commenting  upon  the  address  above  qaoted,  the  Alta  California  says : 

The  document  is  a  very  singular  one,  and  seems  to  have  excited  a  good  deal  of  surprise  at 
the  east,  where  it  did  more  to  open  the  eyes  of  workingmen  to  the  gross  folly  and  injustice 
of  Trades  Unions  seeking  to  monopolize  employments  in  a  few  hands  at  high  wages  than 
almost  any  argument  could  have  done.  There  are  thousands  of  industrious  workingmen  at 
the  east  and  in  Europe,  who  at  this  time  are  unable  to  obtain  work  at  all.  Those  who  can 
get  employment  receive  $1  50  to  $'i  in  greenbacks —say  $1  to  $1  50  (and  average  for  the 
year  $1  for  ten  hours*  work)  in  gold.  Flour  is  $10  gold  per  barrel,  and  other  provisions  and 
expenses  of  living  in  proportion.  Those  people  struggling  for  life  have  put  into  their  hands 
the  address  to  wmch  we  called  attention. 

That  address  informs  them,  on  the  authority  of  the  State  council,  that  wages  in  20  mechan- 
ical branches,  which  it  enumerates,  average  $2  55  in  gold  throughout  the  vear  for  eight  hours* 
work.  They  know  that  flour  and  provisions  here  are  cheaper  than  there,  since  they  are 
sent  hence  at  a  profit.  They  know  while  the  price  of  fuel  there  has  risen,  as  the  thermometer 
falls  to  zero,  to  rates  which  absorb  their  whole  earnings,  that  this  climate  nearly  dispenses 
with  that  enranse.  They  know  that  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  done  here  in  developing  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  coast  is  limitless,  and  that  the  more  there  is  done  the  more  capital 
will  increase  to  employ  still  more.  They  know  also  that  passages  are  so  low  now  that  the 
transit  may  be  made  for  the  wages  of  two  weeks*  labor  here.  Three  weeks  will  transport 
ihein  from  cold  and  idleness  and  nunger  to  warmth,  abundance,  and  high  wages.  Having 
a  Uvely  sense  of  these  truths  impressed  upon  them  b^  the  circumstances  of  distress  which 
anrrounds  them,  they  reflect  upon  the  true  import  ot  passages  like  the  following  in  **the 
address:** 

*'  It  (rates  of  wages)  was  published  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  an  undue  immigration  to 
this  State,  espedaUy  of  mecnanics,  expecting  by  that  means  to  break  down  the  trade  asso- 
oations  in  existence  here,  particularly  those  which  have  adopted  the  eight-hour  system.** 
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'*Tbo  shipwrights,  ship-joinen,  caulkers,  bricklajere,  stone-cntterB,  and  some  one  or  two 
other  trade  associations,  regulate  wages,  and  have  uniform  rates.  In  other  branches  each 
journeymen  contracts  for  himself.** 

**  Let  no  one  come  here  without  the  means  of  support,  in  case  they  fail  in  getting  employ- 
ment. To  mechanics  of  all  trades,  we  say,  if  you  come  here  with  good  feeling  toward  your 
fellows,  with  the  intention  of  working  hand  in  hand  with  us  in  support  of  the  interests  of 
the  working  classes,  we  will  extend  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowsnip,  and  welcome  you 
as  brothers.  But  do  not  come  here,  as  some  have  already  done,  in  the  interest  of  capital,  to 
assist  in  crushing  the  labor  interest  of  this  coast." 

These  contain  the  whole  programme.  The  rates  of  wages  are  so  high  here  that  very 
little  work  can  be  done  locally,  none  that  can  be  possibly  avoided.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  imports  of  goods  made  elsewhere  increase  enormously.  The  evidence  of  this  is  in  the 
returns  of  duties,  which  for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  were  $1,419,0^,  against 
$1,181,427  last  year,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  This  increase  of  importations  has  taken 
place  since  the  ei^ht-hour  law  was  insisted  upon,  and  as  a  consequence  the  address  states: 

'*  Times  are  dull  here  in  many  trades.  *  •  *  «  Yot  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  city,  relief  committees  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  members  of  several  of  the  trades 
have  been  formed,  and  hunarods  of  dollars  have  been  collected  and  disbuxsed  for  this  pur- 
pose." 

The  stranger  may  ask,  if,  as  the  address  asserts,  wages  are  $2  50,  gold,  per  day,  how  is  it  that 
so  many  persons  are  to  be  relieved  7  Why  will  they  not  take  less  rather  than  turn  paupers  f  The 
paragrapns  cited  |^ve  the  reply.  The  trades  unions  "  regtdate  wages,"  and  suffer  no  work  to 
be  done  out  at  their  prices.  If  those  are  so  high  that  employers  are  compelled  to  import  the  goods 
instead  of  making  them,  and  discharge  the  hands,  those  still  in  employ  are  assessed  to  give 
charity  to  those  discharged.  So  arrogant  are  these  unions,  that  not  long  since  many  scores  of 
men  in  one  shop  struck  work  because  a  boy  had  used  a  hammer  for  a  short  time  upon  some  work. 
What  is  called  '*  undue  immigration,"  is  the  arrival  of  any  person  not  a  member  of  the  union, 
who  seeks  work  for  any  employer  who  will  pay  him.  The  right  of  a  man  in  possession  of 
capital  to  employ  a  man  to  ao  some  work  for  him,  without  asking  permission  of  the  union,  is 
utterly  denied.  Also,  the  right  of  a  man  to  work  for  wages  witnout  the  sanction  of  **the 
council"  is  sought  to  be  aboHshed.  Hence  the  address  says,  if  they  come  here  to  obey  the 
council,  **come,"  and  get  work  if  you  can,  but  not  otherwUe.  The  covert  threat  contained 
in  the  advice  not  to  come  *Mn  the  interests  of  capital"  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  wordu 
This  sort  of  ''dictatorship"  in  a  country  where  slavery  was  supposed  to  be  abolished  is  a 
marvel.  The  extent  to  wnich  this  system  may  be  pushed  is  made  painfully  maniieet  in  the 
horrors  brought  to  light  in  England  through  investigation  into  operations  of  trades  unions. 
Happily,  here  we  may  rely  on  the  good  sense  of  the  people  at  large,  who  understand  that 
the  true  interests  of  this  coast  can  be  served  onlv  bv  carrying  out  the  principles  of  our  insti- 
tutions, which  guarantee  freedom  to  every  man  in  the  "  pursuit  of  happiness." 

When  the  eastern  mechanics  see  that  a  close  monopK>lv  of  unions  nere  enioying  $2  50, 
sold,  per  man,  for  10  hours*  work,  not  being  satisfied  witn  that,  reduced  the  hours  to  eight, 
tnus  increasing  the  actual  wages  paid  by  employers  to  $3  10,  gold,  and  then  cooUy  notify 
"  the  mechanics  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  "  not  to  come  here  and  disturb  Uieir  "  good 
thing,"  it  is  possible  they  may  consider  their  equal  rights  under  the  law  as  good  as  those  of 
*'  the  council,"  and  conclude  that  if  capital  enable  them  to  earn  even  $2  per  day,  gold,  hen 
instead  of  $i  at  home,  then  the  "interests  of  capital"  are  worth  considering. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  oontained  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report  wOl 
show  the  following  results  : 

1.  That  the  area  of  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  moantains,  abounding  in  the 
precious  metals,  and  in  the  usefol  minerals,  is  limited  only  by  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  our  possessions. 

2.  That  of  the  vast  nnmber  of  valnable  mineral-bearing  lodes  known  to  exist 
in  our  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  but  an  infintesimal  proportion  is  in  actual 
process  of  development. 

3.  That  the  area  of  lands  suitable  for  cultivation  is  sufficient  to  support  a 
population  greater  than  the  total  present  population  of  the  United  States. 

4.  That  with  a  climate  so  salubrious,  and  resources  so  varied,  this  region 
offers  inducements  to  immigration  unsurpassed  by  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory, the  number  of  miners  actually  at  work  in  the  mines,  and  the  product  of 
bullion  for  1867.  In  estimating  the  population  engaged  in  mining,  it  is  difficMilt 
to  fix  upon  an  exact  limit.  Mechanics  who  make  the  machinery,  or  put  it  up  in 
the  mines  ;  teamsters  who  haul  the  ores  or  the  supplies ;  assayers,  metaluigists, 
and  other  incidental  experts  and  employes,  are  to  a  certain  extent  engaged  in 
the  business  of  mining.    Many  thousands  who  never  see  a  mine  denve  tkeir 
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eopport  from  thie  interest.  If  we  go  beyond  the  BoperintendentB,  experts  and 
operatives  directly  engaged  in  working  the  mines,  the  field  is  nnlimited,  for  it 
may  be  said  the  whole  population  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  interested  directly  oi 
indirectly  in  this  pnisuit ; 
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The  above  table  shows  that  with  an  area  of  903,019  sqnare  miles  we  have  a 
population  of  only  780,000,  less  than  one  to  the  sqnare  mile.  According  to  the 
eighth  census  (18C0)  the  New  England  States  have  49,55:  the  middle  States 
69.83  J  the  southern  coast  States  15.25 ;  the  western  central  States  SO, 93  ;  the 
northwestern  States  22.14 ;  Texas  2.55.  Mr.  De  Bow,  in  his  compendium  of 
the  seventh  census,  gives  the  density  of  poptdation  in  Europe  and  other  foreign 
countries  as  follows:  Russia  in  Europe  28,44;  Austria  141.88;  France  172.74; 
England  332.00;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  225.19;  Prussia  151.33;  Spain 
78.03;  Turkey  in  Europe  73.60  ;  Sweden  and  Norway  15.83  ;  Belgium  388.60 ; 
Portugal  95,14;  Holland  259.31;  Denmark  101.92;  SwitzerUnd  160.05; 
Greece  55.70;  Mexico  7.37;  Central  America  10.07,  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  popnlatiou  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Ter- 
ritories is  less  than  one  to  the  square  mile,  some  of  the  conntries  of  Europe 
exceed  300,  as,  for  example,  England  332.00 ;  Belgium  388.60.  This  sim^e 
statement  shows  conclusively  the  great  desideratum  of  tbo  Pacific  coast.  We 
liave  climate  and  natural  resources  equal  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  States  and 
snperior  to  any  in  Europe  ;  we  have  land  enough  for  the  snpport  of  millions  of 
laborers  where  we  now  have  only  thousands.  We  want  population.  Cheap 
labor  will  develop  the  dormant  wealth  of  the  conntiy.  To  insure  this  we  need 
the  speedy  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  and  the  prompt  construc- 
tion of  the  two  additional  lines  projected  across  oar  continent,  one  north  and  the 
other  sonth.  It  is  absurd  to  say,  with  snch  a  variety  of  undeveloped  resources 
as  we  poBsme,  that  employment  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  no  demand  exists 
for  labor.  If  we  require  no  labor,  there  can  be  no  demand  for  popnlation ;  and 
if  we  need  nn  increase  of  population,  then  all  progress  must  be  conndered  pre- 
Jadicial  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  Gonunercial  Herald  and  Market 
Keview,  of  San  Fiandsco,  judicioasly  remarks : 

The  recent  nnmerona  airiTalH  of  immi^onts  rrom  the  eut  and  from  AiiBlmlia  foresbadow 
tbe  gresl  msh  which  wltt  nodonbledty  be  made  In  this  direcllon  during  the  ODmnt  year,  and 
it  ia  ominently  proper  that  thsM  stnngers  sbonld  be  instnKted  by  competent  putiw  how  U 
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employ  themselves  with  profit.  Ad  army  of  consamers,  who  are  non-prodaoeTs,  cannot  lennf 
exist  in  that  coDdition  withont  means,  and  in  this  case  our  visitors  are  not  overbardened 
with  cash.  They  cannot  all  find  occupation  in  farming ;  nor  are  our  manufactories  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  accommodate  any  large  number  of  them ;  but  our  placer  mines  are  far 
from  being  exhausted,  and  still  offer  a  lucrative  field  for  the  operations  of  industrious  and 
sober  men.  The  cost  of  living  has  been  reduced  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  since  1852, 
and,  although  the  placer  mines  do  not  yield  so  richly  as  at  that  period  and  before,  they  are 
still  capable  of  returning  better  wages  to  the  industrious  miner  than  he  can  obtain  m  any 
other  State  of  the  Union.  Formerly  five  dollars,  or  even  seven  dollars,  a  day  would  not  pay 
a  man  for  his  time  and  labor,  because  the  rates  of  living  were  too  high ;  and  many  fields 
were  abandoned  which  are  still  capable  of  yielding  those  daily  retunis.  Now,  a  sober 
economical,  and  industrious  miner  can  support  himself  handsomely  and  save  money  on  ^ 
per  day. 

The  heavy  floods  of  last  winter  have  probably  unearthed  much  wealth  in  our  gulches  and 
other  placer  di^einffs.  The  copious  rains  of  1861-*62  certainly  had  that  effect,  and  new  dis- 
coveries of  a  ricn  coaracter  were  made  at  that  period.  Opportunities  for  reaching  the  mines 
are  now  plentiful  where  none  formerly  existed.  Mining  tools  are  abundant  and  cheap  in 
comparison  with  the  prices  ruling  10  or  12  years  ago.  It  is  then  our  earnest  advice  to 
those  newly  arrived  immigrants  to  furnish  themselves  with  picks,  hoes,  and  shovels,  without 
delay  ;  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  leave  the  city  and  seek  the  placer  diggings ;  go  to 
work  with  will  and  determination  ;  stick  to  it  with  resoluUon,  and  but  few  years  will  elapse 
before  they  will  thank  us  for  the  advice,  and  congratulate  themselves  for  having  acted  upon 
it.  The  longer  they  remain  "  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,"  the  deeper  will  they  sink 
into  the  slough  of  despondency,  and  we  less  heart  will  they  have  for  resolute  and  determined 
action.  Our  placer  mines  still  offer  a  remunerative  field  for  industry.  They  are  not  * '  worked 
out,"  nor  impoverished  to  an  extent  that  will  not  pay  wages  to  the  miner.  Many  of  them 
will  yield  from  $2  to  $4  a  day  to  the  hand.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  and  if  newly  arrived 
immigrants  with  limited  means  will  only  accept  the  offers  held  out  by  these  mines,  they  will 
do  wisely. 

On  the  same  subject  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin  makes  the  following 
timely  and  sensible  remarks : 

Immigration  in  1849  and  1868.— The  pioneer  immigrants  of  20  years  ago  endured  hard- 
ships of  which  the  immigrants  of  this  year  will  know  very  little.  The  six  months*  voyage 
around  Cape  Horn  in  crowded  ships,  badly  provisioned,  or  the  bungalow  passage  up  the 
Chagres  river,  and  the  mule  ride  into  Panama,  with  the  long  waiting  on  the  Isthmus,  or  the 
still  longer  overland  journey — these  ore  experiences  of  which  the  modem  immigrant  will 
know  little  or  nothing.  The  men  of  '49  found  nothing  which  could  be  called  homes.  A 
sand  spit,  with  a  few  board  and  cloth  houses,  rave  little  promise  of  the  fixture  city.  Every 
article  of  food  or  clothing  was  enormously  high.  It  cost  nearly  as  much  to  reach  the  mines 
from  this  place  as  the  immigrant  is  now  charged  for  a  passage  from  Southampton  to  this 
port.  The  Senator,  a  year  later,  transported  passengers  from  this  city  to  Sacramento  at  rates 
varying  from  $30  to  |35  each,  and  on  reaching  the  latter  place  the  rough  and  costly  jouniey 
was  but  just  begun.  If  the  miner  was  successful,  his  gains  would  secure  very  few  com- 
forts, for  thev  were  not  in  the  country.  If  he  fell  sick,  the  misfortune  was  aggravated  by 
^^osure  and  the  absence  of  all  the  comforts  and  appliances  which  increased  the  chances  of 
recovery.  There  were  both  suffering  and  heroism,  and  as  brave  struggles  with  an  advene  fiile 
as  was  ever  known  in  the  history  of  any  country. 

Tho  immigrants  of  1868  will  assume  no  such  risks  as  did  these  pioneers.  They  will  come 
to  a  country  already  dotted  over  with  homes,  even  more  attractive  than  those  of  earlier  days. 
There  are  cities,  towns,  schools,  churches,  highways,  vineyards,  orchards,  and  farms,  while 
the  cost  of  living  has  been  reduced  below  the  prevailing  rates  in  many  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
And  with  all  these  advantages  the  chances  of  success  in  any  industrial  calling  have  hwrdly 
been  reduced  at  all.  Wages  are  not  so  high,  but  the  cost  of  living  has  bran  cheapened 
more  than  the  cost  of  labor.  The  advantages  of  permanent  prosperity,  upon  the  whole, 
appear  to  be  upon  the  side  of  the  immigrant  of  ]868.  It  is  a  more  auspicious  time  to  begin 
toe  struggle  for  a  foothold  and  for  a  competence  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  The  few  great 
opportunities  for  sudden  fortunes  may  not  be  so  apparent,  neither  are  the  risks  of  failure  so 
great. 

No  doubt,  immigrants  who  land  here  during  the  present  year  without  money  will  suffer 
many  hardships  and  privations.  Some  will  belong  to  the  ffreat  army  of  incapables,  others 
will  suffer  from  diseases  incident  to  changes  of  country  and  climate.  Many  will  come  with 
more  hope  than  resources,  either  of  capital  or  muscle.  But  the  immigrants  of  the  present 
year  are  not  likely  to  incur  greater  risks  of  privation  than  will  those  who  land  at  New  York. 
Of  the  50,000,  more  or  less,  who  may  come  to  the  State  during  the  present  year,  probably 
one-half  will  come  from  the  States  east  of  the  mountains.  A  large  number  of  them  have 
friends  here,  by  whose  advice  or  through  whose  information  they  exchange  an  old  homo  for 
a  now  one.  This  element  of  incoming  population  will  need  very  little  help.  Very  few  of 
them  will  want  charity  soups  or  free  l^ein^.  With  a  little  margin  of  ready  cash  they  will 
strike  out  for  themselves  and  help  to  make  their  own  opportunities.    The  immignuion  itoBOL 
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European  countries  will  be  more  likely  to  need  aid.  The  country  will  be  new  and  stranf^e 
to  them,  and  there  will  not  always  be  that  ready  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  new  posi- 
tions. Taking  the  most  favorable  view  of  this  incoming  popnlation,  it  will  still  be  true  that 
a  good  work  can  be  done  in  alleviating  incidental  cases  of  distress  and  in  preventing  others, 
by  furnishing  to  the  immigrant  without  cost  such  information  as  will  insure  his  employment 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  Sacramento  Union,  in  an  article  advocating  the  organization  of  a  proposed 
"  labor  exchange^"  makes  the  following  judicious  suggestions : 

How  TO  AID  Immigrants.— A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  the  Merchants*  Exchange 
in  San  Francisco,  on  Tuesday  evening,  to  organize  a  **  labor  exchange,**  or  a  society  to 
devise  means  for  securing  employment  and  present  subsistence  for  needy  immigrants  arriv- 
ing  in  that  city.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one  and  well  timed.  The  society  should  be  organ- 
ised without  delay,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  embrace  a  large  number  of  the  best  men  and  most 
practical  minds  in  the  State.    ••»»••* 

Many  will  arrive  penniless.  Nearly  all  will  be  landed  at  San  Francisco.  Without  some 
means  they  cannot  leave  there  for  any  part  of  the  State  where  the  market  for  labor  calls 
them.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  city  uiall  take  present  care  of  the  needy.  Alms-houses 
are  not  to  be  thought  of  in  this  connection.  The  desideratum  can  only  be  reached  through 
a  societv  having  the  hearty  patronage  of  every  business  department  and  the  use  of  large 
sums  of  money  to  feed  the  immigrants  and  forward  them  to  employment  in  the  interior. 
Such  a  society  ought  to  embrace  members  of  the  large  corporations  of  the  State — railway 
companies,  steam  navigation  company,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  supervisors,  und  the 
mayor  of  San  Francisco.  It  could,  with  such  a  make-up,  very  soon  enlist  the  good  offices 
of  the  press,  and  the  accord  of  the  people  of  the  interior.  These  immigrants  are  coming 
here  because  we  have  repeatedly  given  out  that  they  are  greatly  needed,  and  that  we  have 
an  abundance  of  work  for  them.  These  inducements  were  held  out  in  good  faith.  We  do 
need  them,  we  have  work  for  them.  But  it  is  sure  to  happen  here,  as  everywhere  else,  that 
any  extraordinary  influx  of  population  will  occasion  some  distress.  How  to  get  along  with 
the  least  distress  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  We  would  suggest  that  the  San  Francisco 
"  labor  exchange**  organize  at  once,  and  enlist  in  its  ranks  as  many  of  the  practical  busi- 
ness men  of  that  city  as  possible.  Let  them  then  put  the  society  in  communication  with  the 
leading  business  men  of  the  interior,  who  are  posted  as  to  the  probable  demand  for  fresh 
laborers  in  their  respective  districts.  The  several  railway  superintendents  could  tell  them 
within  a  score  or  two  how  many  they  can  employ  each  month,  and  how  manv  to  forward. 
The  immigrants  might  be  forwarded  at  the  expeuse  of  the  society,  who  coula  arrange  in  a 
business  way  to  be  repaid  by  the  interior  employers  from  the  first  month's  wages  earned.  The 
great  grain  shippers  of  San  Francisco  have  their  purchasing  and  forwarding  agents  in  every 
grain  region  ot  the  State.  These  are,  no  doubt,  well  posted  as  to  the  increased  nnmber  of 
hands  the  present  crop  will  require  in  harvesting.  Let  the  society  put  itself  in  direct  com- 
munication with  these  agents,  and  here  will  be  an  opening  for  hardly  less  than  10,000  men  at 
from  |50  to  (60  per  month  for  not  less  than  two  or  three  months.  By  the  same  general 
system  other  Uiousands  might  be  employed  in  the  timber  and  lumber  regions,  and  in  the 
considerable  improvements  that  will  be  made  this  season  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
agricultural  districts.  It  is  not  probable  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  new-comers  will 
require  any  other  aid  than  such  valuable  information  as  a  society  so  organized  might  be  able 
to  give  as  to  the  best  means  of  reaching  this,  that,  or  another  point  in  the  interior,  the  qual- 
ity of  its  soil,  climate,  price  of  land,  advantages  of  cultivating  and  means  of  marketing  pro- 
duce. Doubtless  many  who  come  will  have  the  ready  means  to  go  to  work  for  themselves 
and  become  employers  of  others  who  are  destitute.  Of  the  50,000  who  may  be  expected, 
10,000  to  15,000  are  likely  to  need  more  substantial  aid  to  start  them  off  in  a  way  to  earn  a 
subsistence.  There  is  room  for  all  and  more  than  these  on  the  rulways  in  course  of  con- 
•tmction  and  in  gathering  a  harvest  nearly  twice  as  great  in  area  as  any  ever  before  planted 
in  the  State. 


SECTION    II. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

Why  Gold  and  Silver  akb  used  for  Money. — Gold  and  silver  were 
adopted  as  standards  of  valne  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  historical  era ; 
and  their  fitness  for  money  was  evident  even  to  barbarians.  Th«y  are  hard  and 
not  subject  to  oxidation,  and  therefore  they  can  be  kept  and  handled  with  com- 
paratively little  loss.  They  have  a  brilliant  lustre  suitable  for  articles  of  oraa- 
mcnt;  and  the  pecoliarity  of  the  lustre,  color,  and  high  specific  gravity  renders 
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them  easily  distinguishable  £rom  other  substances,  and  makes  imitations  diffi- 
(hilt.  They  are  fusible  and  malleable,  so  that  they  can  be  made  into  any  form 
or  stamped  with  any  impression,  and  the  hardness  will  protect  the  fonn  or  impres- 
sion from  wearing  out.  Both  metals  are  found  pure,  so  that  savages  would 
become  accustomed  to  their  use  before  learning  to  smelt  the  ores  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead.  Both  metals  are  rare,  and  thus  a  small  quantity  has  served  to  repre- 
sent a  large  value  of  other  articles ;  and  wealth  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver 
could  readily  be  concealed,  or  transported  from  one  country  to  another.  There 
are  other  hard,  rare,  and  lustrous  metals,  but  they  cannot  readily  be  refined,  or 
their  lustre  is  not  peculiar,  or  the  supply  is  not  regular,  or  they  have  no  recog- 
nized value  in  the  arts ;  and  thus  gold  and  silver  are  to-day,  as  they  were  5,000 
years  ago,  the  best  of  all  metals  for  the  purposes  of  money. 

The  Quantity  op  the  Precious  Metals  in  Gkeece  and  Roue. — ^The 
quantity  of  precious  metals  was  small  when  Athens  began  to  throw  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  intelligence  and  genius  over  the  ancient  world.  About  the  year 
600,  B.  C,  nine  bushels  of  wheat  could  be  bought  for  an  ounce  of  silver  in 
Greece ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  bushel  of  wheat  cost  15  cents  of  our  money. 
The  advance  of  civilization  was  accompanied  by  an  increased  production  of  gold 
and  silver.  There  were  mines  of  both  metals  in  Egypt,  Thrace,  Armenia,  Spain, 
and  the  dominions  of  Attica.  Spain  had  the  richest  mines,  and  the  placers  in 
the  Asturias  produced  $4,000,000  annually  for  a  time,  and  a  silver  mine  at  Guadal- 
canal yielded  300  pounds  of  metal  daily.  The  spoils  of  Persia  added  greatly 
to  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  Greece,  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
an  ounce  of  silver  would  buy  only  three  bushels  of  wheat,  or  only  one-third  as 
much  as  three  centuries  earlier. 

In  Italy,  previous  to  the  first  Punic  war,  gold  and  silver  were  still  very  scarce 
and  high  in  price,  but  when  'Hhe  senate  and  people  of  Rome''  became  masters 
of  the  world,  wealth  poured  in  upon  them  from  all  the  borders  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  bushel  of  wheat  which  cost  the  twentieth  of  an  ounce  of  silver 
350  B.  0.  cxM  an  ounce  and  a  third  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  $200,000,000, 
and  that  emperor  received  $150,000,000  in  legacies  from  his  firiends. 

Cicero  received  $800,000  in  fees,  a  sum  which  has  probably  never  been  pdd 
to  any  modem  lawyer. 

G.  G.  Isidorus,  besides  large  estates  and  4,000  slaves,  had  $15,000,000  coin 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  calculating  the  value  of  the  money  according  to  weight. 
Jacobs  estimates  the  total  stock  of  coin  in  the  Roman  empire  in  40  A.  D.  at 
$1,'^50,000,000. 

The  Pbincipal  Epochs  in  the  Modern  Peoduction  of  the  Precious 
Metals. — As  civilization  declined,  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  decreased, 
and  Alaric  consented  to  spare  Rome  for  $1,500,000,  and  40  years  later  the  Eter- 
nal Gity  had  some  difiiculty  in  raising  $1,200,000  to  buy  ofif  Attila.  The  annual 
average  wear  of  coin  is  estimated  at  about  one  part  in  360 ;  and  when  this  con- 
tinues for  centuries  with  no  new  supply  it  makes  a  great  reduction.  According 
to  the  estimate  of  Jacobs  there  were  in  1492  only  $170,000,000  of  the  precious 
metals  in  Ghristendom.  Previous  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  the  new  world 
yielded  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually  to  Spain,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  lost  considerably  by  the  discovery,  until  Gortes  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  empire  of  the  Montezumas. 

The  Aztecs  washed  gold  firom  the  placers  and  smelted  silver  from  the  ores, 
and  had  a  considerable  stock  of  precious  metals  on  hand  when  Gortes  came.  He 
of  course  took  all  he  could  get,  and  he  and  his  associates  soon  commenced  the 
working  of  the  lodes  known  to  his  subjects.  Among  these  were  Tasco,  Znlte- 
pec,  Tlalpujahua,  and  Pachuca,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  annual 
shipment  to  Spain  from  1519  to  1545  was  $3,150,000.  In  the  latter  year  the 
mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered,  and  their  yield  was  so  great  for  that  age  thai 
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a  wonderful  impulse  was  given  to  mining  industry  tbrougbout  tlie  new  world. 
In  1548  Zacatecas  began  to  produce  its  treasures;  Sombrerete  in  1555,  and 
Guanajuato  in  1558.  In  1557  a  miner  named  Bartolome  de  Medina,  working 
Facbuca,  made  a  discovery  tbat  was  more  important  to  silver  mining  tban  even 
tbe  opening  of  Potosi.  He  found  that  silver  could  be  extracted  from  the  com- 
mon ores  by  mixing  the  pulverized  mineral  with  water,  salt,  anct  copper  pyrites, 
and  it  was  a  process  that  required  very  little  water,  no  fuel,  little  machinery,  no 
mechanical  skill,  and  few  buildings.  It  was  a  method  of  reduction  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  treeless  and  waterless  mountains,  and  to  the  ignorant  mining  popu- 
lation of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Previously  all  the  silver  had  been  obtained  by 
smelting,  in  a  very  expensive  and  wasteful  manner,  the  furnaces  being  small  and 
very  numerous ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  great  loss,  both  by  incom- 
petency and  by  dishonesty. 

Some  years  elapsed  before  the  amalgamation  process  was  extensively  adopted, 
but  within  10  years  it  had  been  introduced  into  all  the  mining  districts  of  Span- 
ish America ;  and  the  workmen  became  expert,  and  as  the  mine-owners  found 
the  separation  of  the  metal  on  a  large  scale  could  be  supervised  by  one  or  two 
men,  and  that  thus  waste  and  thieving  could  be  prevented  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  before,  they  made  renewed  exertions  to  extend  their  works.  The 
production  of  Potosi  was  six  times  as  great  in  1585  as  it  had  been  12  years 
before,  owing  partly  to  the  general  use  of  amalgamation,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced there  m  1570,  and  was  not  generally  accepted  until  some  years  later.  The 
copper-pan  or  cazo  amalgamation  was  discovered  in  1590,  at  Potosi,  by  Alonzo 
Barba,  but  its  use  was  confined  to  a  few  districts.  It  was  during  the  last  decen- 
nium  of  the  16th  century  that  Potosi  was  in  its  most  prosperous  condition,  pro- 
ducing $7,500,000  per  annum. 

In  1630  the  mines  of  Cerro  Pasco  were  discovered. 

In  the  years  1726  and  1727  the  Vizcaina  and  Jacal  mines  of  Zacatecas  yielded 
$4,500,000. 

The  great  bonanza  of  Real  del  Monte  was  opened  in  1762,  yielding  $15,000,000 
in  22  years. 

The  great  wealth  of  the  Veta  Madre  was  demonstrated  in  1768,  and  Guana- 
juato rose  almost  to  the  leading  position  among  the  argentiferous  districts. 

The  production  of  silver  in  Mexico  increased  very  rapidly  from  1770  until  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution ;  and  the  increase  was  owing  to  various  causes, 
including  the  reduction  of  the  royal  tax  from  20  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
yield,  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  quicksilver,  the  opening  of  commerce  to  Spain, 
merchant  vessels  from  numerous  ports  instead  of  confining  the  trade  to  vessels 
from  only  two  poits,  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  blasting  powder  from  75  to  50 
cents  per  pound,  the  abolition  of  the  aloabala,  an  article  needed  at  the  mines,  (an 
odious  and  oppressive  tax  on  internal  trade,)  and  the  pm'chase  of  bars  by  the 
provincial  treasury.  The  fact  that  the  country  could  produce  $10,000,000  annu-  • 
ally  from  1760  to*  1770,  as  it  did,  in  spite  of  all  these  restrictions,  furnishes  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  wonderful  wealth  of  the  mines,  and  also  of  the  industry  of 
the  people.  A  tax  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  gross  yield  would  paralyze  every 
branch  of  British  and  American  mining,  and  would  entirely  stop  the  production 
of  the  precious  metals  in  many  districts  of  California  and  Australia.  Quicksil- 
ver, of  which  more  than  a  pound  was  lost  for  every  pound  of  silver  extracted, 
cost  80  cents  per  pound  in  1750,  and  was  reduced  in  1767  to  62  cents,  and  in 
3  777  to  41  cents.  The  purchase  of  bars  by  the  provincial  treasuries  was  of  great 
benefit  to  the  miners,  who  previously  had  to  sell  their  bullion  at  a  loss  of  20, 30, 
or  in  remote  districts  even  40  per  cent.  There  were  few  merchants,  and  those 
few  expected  to  make  great  profits  from  their  transactions. 

The  mines  of  Hualgayo  in  Peru  were  found  in  1771,  and  three  years  later 
the  placers  of  the  UnS,  which  were  known  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  were  redis- 
covered. 
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It  was  estimated  in  1777  tbat  two-fifths  of  the  silver  of  Mexico  was  obtained 
by  smelting,  but  this  was  probably  an  exaggeration,  and  when  Humboldt  was 
in  the  country  only  one-seventh  was  taken  out  by  means  of  fire. 

The  mines  of  Catorce  were  opened  in  1778,  and  proved  to  be  very  rich,  the 
mine  of  Padre  Flores  yielding  $1,600,000  the  first  year. 

The  mines  q£  Guarisamey,  near  Durango,  became  productive  in  1783. 
For  two  centuries  the  pulp  in  the  yard  amalgamation  process,  made  with  pul- 
verized ore,  quicksilver,  salt,  pyrites,  and  water,  was  mixed  by  the  treading  of 
men,  who,  notwithstanding  the  cold,  moisture,  and  mercury,  were  generally 
healthv. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  not  till  1783  that  mules  and  horses  were  intro- 
duced to  this  work  ;  and,  although  the  change  saved  75  per  cent,  of  the  expense 
on  that  branch  of  the  working,  still  it  would  probably  not  have  been  adopted  when 
it  was,  but  for  the  greatly  increased  proabction  of  silver  in  Mexico,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  Indian  repasadores  in  some  districts. 

The  great  bonanza  of  Ramos,  that  yielded  $18,000,000  in  nine  years,  was 
opened  in  1798. 

The  mines  of  Mexico  continued  to  increase  in  productiveness  until  the  revolu- 
tion, which  was  a  war  of  races,  the  Mexicans  against  the  Spaniards,  the  latter 
being  in  a  small  minority,  but  possessing  most  of  the  wealth,  mining  and  com- 
mercial knowledge  and  enterprise  in  the  country.  They  were  driven  out,  and 
with  them  went  three-fourths  of  the  men  who  had  the  money  and  brains  to  con- 
duct large  mining  operations.  The  production  fell  from  $22,000,000  to  less  than 
one-third  tliat  amount,  but  it  soon  began,  to  increase  again,  and  from  1850  to 
1860  it  was  as  large  as  from  1795  to  1805. 

When  the  independence  of  Mexico  was  recognized  and  peace  was  restored,  it 
was  expected  that  the  production  would  soon  rise  far  beyond  its  former  figure. 
The  most  brilliant  hopes  were  excited  in  England,  and  they  were  based  on 
many  plausible  considerations,  but  they  were  destined  to  bitter  disappointment 
Many  of  the  best  mines  were  offered  for  sale  for  about  the  amount  which  they 
produced  annually.  They  had  been  well  opened  ;  their  value  had  been  proved; 
they  had  been  abandoned  while  in  full  production,  with  large  bodies  of  rich  ore 
in  sight ;  some  of  them  had  not  suffered  much  by  standing  idle  ;  their  produc- 
tion had  been  increased  at  the  average  rate  of  three  per  cent,  annually  for  40 
years  before  the  revolution,  and  the  workmen  familiar  with  all  the  processes 
of  mining  and  reduction  were  still  numerous.  And  if  such  production  and 
increase  occurred  under  the  oppressive  policy  of  the  Spanish  government,  and 
under  the  ignorant  management  of  the  Spanish  mine  owners,  what  might  not 
be  expected  under  a  liberal  republic  and  English  engineering?  The  mines 
would  no  longer  be  burdened  with  the  payment  of  one-tenth  of  the  gross  jneld, 
over  and  above  all  the  costs  of  refining  and  coining.  The  ore  would  no  longer 
•  be  carried  up  to  the  surface  from  depths  of  1,500  or  2,000  feet  on  the  backs  of 
Indians,  nor  would  it  be  packed  6,  10,  or  20  miles  on  mules  to  the  reduction 
works,  nor  would  the  water  be  hoisted  up  in  raw-hide  buckets  by  horse  whims, 
nor  would  mules  and  horses  drive  the  arrastras  and  stamps.  Steam  would  pump 
the  water,  hoist  the  ore,  and  drive  the  pulverizing  machinery.  Wagons  would 
do  the  transportation.  Skilful  engineers  would  direct  the  cutting  of  adit^,  shafts, 
and  working  levels,  and  educated  metallurgists  would  have  charge  of  the  amal- 
gamation. The  production  should  rise  to  $50,000,000  or  $1(10,000,000  a  year, 
and  those  companies  which  could  get  possession  of  the  best  mines  should  make 
princely  fortunes  for  all  their  shareholders.  Great  care  should  be  q^ercised  in 
the  purchase  of  the  property ;  only  those  mines  should  be  bought  which  had  been 
visited  by  Humboldt  in  1803,  and  were  mentioned  in  his  book,  and  were  known 
to  have  continued  productive  up  to  the  revolution.  On  these  principles,  it  was 
supposed  that  failure  would  be  impossible.  But  failure  was  possible,  and  it  came. 
England  during  the  silver  fever  spent  $50,000,000,  for  which  she  got  little  lecum 
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save  dear  experience.  Independence  did  not  prove  a  great  blessing  to  Mexico. 
Peace  never  came,  and  without  peace  there  could  be  no  success,  for  silver  mining 
above  all  other  pursuits  demands  peace.  Forced  loans  were  levied  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  productive  mines,  and  the  silver  bars  while  on  the  way  to  the 
coast  were  taken  by  highway  robbers.  The  steam  machinery  could  not  l>e  taken 
to  the  mines  till  roads  had  been  made  and  wagons  imported;  the  roads  cost 
immense  sums;  when  the  engines  were  in  place  native  cngineei's  could  not  be 
found,  and  foreign  engineers  were  murdered ;  English  superintendents  and  Mexi- 
can miners  could  not  get  along  together ;  the  mines  were  found  in  a  much  worse 
condition  than  that  in  which  they  were  at  the  time  of  sale  represented  to  be  ;  and 
in  a  few  years  the  mines  of  Mexico  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  abandoned  to 
the  Mexicans. 

The  most  notable  mining  districts  opened  in  the  19th  century  have  been  the 
placer  district  of  San  Francisco  in  Sonora,  in  1803;  the  Melkowka  placers  in 
Siberia,  in  1816 ;  the  silver  district  of  Fresuillo,  in  1824;  the  silver  district  of 
Chwarcillo,  Chili,  in  1832 ;  the  silver  district  of  Guadalupe  y  Caloo,  in  1834 ; 
the  silver  district  of  Guadalcanal,  in  Spain,  about  1830  ;  the  placers  of  the  Altai 
mountains,  in  Siberia,  in  1830 ;  the  placers  of  the  Sacramento  basin,  in  184r  ; 
the  placers  of  Australia,  in  1851 ;  the  placet's  of  New  Zealand,  in  1857 ;  the 
placers  of  British  Columbia,  in  1858 ;  the  placers  of  Colorado,  in  1859 ;  the  sil- 
ver district  of  Washoe,  in  1859 ;  the  Nevada  iron  pan  amalgamation,  in  1860 ; 
the  silver  and  gold  of  Idaho,  in  1861 ;  the  placers  of  Montana,  in  1862. 

Stock  op  Prbcious  Metals. — ^The  stock  of  coin  in  Christendom  in  1492, 
and  at  various  epochs  since,  may  be  thus  estimated : 

Stock  of  ^Id  and  silver  coin  in  Europe  in  1492 $170,000  000 

Production  of  108  years,  less  loss  by  wear $690, 000, 000 

Usedinarts $140,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 70,000,000 

Deductions 210,000,000 

Net  gain  from  1492  to  1600 480,000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1600 650,000,000 

Production  of  the  XVIIth  century 1,687,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 105,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts 300,000,000 

Abrasion  and  loss 385,000,000 

Deductions  for  the  XVIIth  century 850, 000, 000 

Net  gain  of  the  XVIIth  century 837,000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1700 1,487,000,000 

Production  of  the  XVIIIth  century 4,000,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 400,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts 800,000,000 

Wear  and  loss 600,000,000 

Total  deductions  for  XVIIIth  century 1 ,  800, 000, 000 

Net  gain  of  XVIIIth  century 2,200,000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1800 3,687,000,000 

Production  of  Ist  quarter XlXth century 750,000,000 

Wearandloss 175,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts 200,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 125,000,000 

Deductions  for  Ist  quarter  XlXth  century. . . 500, 000, 000 

Net  gain  of  1st  quarter  XlXth  century 250,000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1825 3,937,000,000 

Production  2d  quarter  XlXth  century 1,200,000,000 

Wearandloss 200,000,000 

Usedinthe  arts 350,000,000 

SenttoAsia 175,000,000 

Deductions  2d  quarter  XlXth  century 726, 000, 000 

Net  gain  2d  quarter  XlXth  century 475,000,000 
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Stock  at  end  of  1850 $4,412,000,000 

Production  from  1851  to  1866,  inclusive $2,500,000,000 

Wear  and  loss $250,000,000 

Used  in  .the  arts 500,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia " 800,000,000 

Total  deductions  for  16  years 1,750,000,000 

Net  gain  from  1851  to  1866 ■  750,000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1866 5,162,000,000 

The  following  is  Jacobs's  estimatO;  as  given  in  Vol.  11^  pp.  70,  131,  214, 
and  322: 

Stock  on  hand  in  1492 £34,000,000 

Production  1493-1599 over  loss  and  wear £138,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts £28,000,000 

SenttoAsia 14,000,000 

Total  deductions  1493-1599 42,000,000 

Net  gain  1493-1599 96,000,000 

Stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1599 130,000,000 

Productions  of  XVIIth  century 337,500,000 

SenttoAsia 32,250,000 

Used  in  the  arts 60,250,000 

Wear  and  loss 77,000,000 

Total  deduction  for  XVIIth  century 170, 500, 000 

Net  gain  of  XVIIth  century 167,000,000 

Stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1699 297,000,000 

Production  of  1700  to  1809 880,000,000 

SenttoAsia 352,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts 362,000,000 

Wearandloss 93,000,000 

Total  deductions  1700  to  1809 797,000,000 

Net  gain  from  1700  to  1809 83,000,000 

Stock  on  hand  at  end  of  1809 380,000,000 

Production  from  1810  to  1829 103,736,000 

SenttoAsia 40,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts 112,252,220 

Wearandloss 18,095,220 

Total  deductions  from  1810  to  1829 170, 343, 440 

Decrease  from  1810  to  1829 66,611,440 

Stock  on  hand  at  end  of  1829 313,383,560 


It  has  been  customary  to  make  estimates  of  the  amonnt  of  precious  metals  in 
Christendom  at  various  times  by  deducting  the  quantity  shipped  to  China  and 
Hindostan,  and  the  quantity  used  for  plate ;  but  there  is  a  constant  change  from 
coin  to  plate  and  from  plate  to  coin^  and  the  wide  line  which  once  separated  China 
and  Kindostan  from  European  trade  has  now  disappeared^  and  those  Asiatic 
countries  are  within  the  pale  of  civilized  commerce,  and  are  almost  as  near  to 
London  and  New  York  as  California  and  Victoria. 

Whitney,  in  his  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  says  that  in  1853  the  Rus- 
sian empire  produced  64,000  pounds  Troy  of  gold  j  Austria,  5,700 ;  the  remainder 
of  Europe,  100;  Southern  Asia,  25,000;  Africa,  4,000;  South  America,  34,000 ; 
and  the  United  States,  (exclusive  of  California,)  2,200. 

The  gold  production  of  Chili  in  1845  (the  statistics  for  later  years  not  being 
obtainable  at  the  time)  was  2,850  pounds  Troy ;  of  Bolivia,  1,200 ;  of  Peru, 
1,900 ;  of  New  Grenada,  13,300 ;  of  Brazil,  5,100;  and  of  Mexico,  9,900. 

The  yield  of  silver  in  1850  is  thus  stated  : 

Russian  Empire,  60,000  pounds  Troy ;  Scandinavia,  20,400 ;  Great  Britain, 
48,500;  Harz  Silver  District,  31,500 ;  Prussia,  21,200;  Saxony,  63,600;  other 
Grerman  states,  2,500 ;  Austria,  87,000  ;  Spain,  125,000  3  France,  5,000 ;  Aus- 
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tralia,  10,000 ;  Chili,  238,500;  Bolivia,  130,000;  Peru,  303,150;  New  Grenada, 
13,000;  Brazil,  675;  Mexico,  1,650,000;  California,  17,400;  total,  2,817,425 
poands  Troy. 

The  Dbain  of  Siltsr  to  Asia. — It  is  admitted  by  all  eminent  anthers 
who  have  written  abont  the  present  supply  of  the  precions  metal  that  it  far 
exceeds  the  demands  of  Christendom,  and  that  the  inevitable  fall  in  value  is 
retarded  only  by  exceptional  and  temporary  circumstances,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  remarkable  stream  of  silver  pouring  into  Asia.  The  Hindoos  and  Chinese 
and  Japanese  are  industrious  and  very  populous  nations,  which  have  to  import 
nearly  all  their  gold  and  silver  from  abroad,  and  their  capacity  to  absorb  those 
metals  increases  as  value  declines,  and  as  their  stock  becomes  ^eater  their  wages 
rise,  and  they  obtain  the  means  to  purchase  more  foreign  goods,  and  after  a  time 
they  will  have  as  much  coin  proportionately  to  their  productive  powers  as  the 
Christian  nations;  and  then  their  imports  of  merchandise  will  nearly  equal  their 
exports,  and  the  importation  of  the  precious  metals  will  not  be  one-tenth  of  the 
present  figure. 

Asia  was  called  'Hhe  sink  of  silver"  by  Pliny,  and  it  has  deserved  that  name 
ever  since,  and  will  continue  to  deserve  it  for  an  uncertain  period  in  the  future. 

So  long  as  we  continue  to  consume  so  much  tea,  silk,  sugar,  rice,  and  other 
Asiatic  products,  and  so  long  as  they  consume  so  few  of  our  products,  so  long  we 
must  settle  the  difference  by  payment  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  precious 
metals  will  probably  not  decline  much  in  value.  But  let  the  vessel  of  Asiatic 
trade,  now  half  empty  of  silver,  be  once  filled,  as  it  will  be  in  5,  10,  or  15  years, 
and  then  we  shall  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  over-supply  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  their  market  value  will  fall  rapidly. 

Christendom  and  Asia  may  be  compared  to  two  tubs  standing  side  by  side, 
and  connected  by  a  large  open  tube  half  way  from  the  ground,  and  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  to  a  stream  of  water  falling  into  the  tub  representing 
Christendom.  Before  the  water  reached  the  tube,  or  before  the  tube  was  well 
opened,  the  level  rose  very  rapidly  in  the  first  tub ;  but  now  the  stream  pours  so 
swiftly  into  the  second  that  the  level  can  scarcely  rise  at  all  in  the  first.  When 
the  liquid  gets  up  to  the  same  level  in  both  tubs,  then  it  will  rise  with  equal 
pace  in  both. 

The  quantity  of  silver  annually  exported  from  England  and  the  Mediterranean 
to  Asia  Las  been  as  follows: 


1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

18S5 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1863 

1863 

1064 1 

Total  In  foorteen  jMis 


Eogland. 


$8,362,500 
12,116,210 
23.550,000 
15,535.000 
32,075,000 
60,590,000 
86,477,170 
25,444,250 
33,298,120 
40.620,182 
36,399,175 
53,551,045 
38.236.191 
37,079,196 


503,365,035 


Mediterranean. 


$4,240,000 

7,255,000 

7,620,000 

9,950,000 

10,180,291 

16,150,000 

7,340,280 

8,120,204 

7,980,000 

9, 150. 000 

29,281,000 

41,255.942 


147,582,718 


Total. 


$8,362,500 
12,116,210 
27,790,000 
22, 821,  COO 
39,695,000 
70,540.000 
96,657,461 
31,594,259 
40,638,400 
48,740.386 
44,379,175 
61, 701, 145 
67,517,191 
78,335,139 


650,885,753 


The  figures  frow  1851  to  1862,  inclusive,  in  the  above  table  are  copied  from  Hunt's  Mer- 
chants*  Magazine  for  Augost,  1863.  and  those  for  1863  and  1864  from  newspaper  reports. 

Michel  Chevalier  says  that  in  1857  d20,U5,921  were  sent  to  Asia,  or  abont 
•100,000,000.* 


*  Michel  Chevalier  on  Gold,  p.  65. 
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The  Westminster  Keview  for  Janunry,  1864,  says : 

In  spite  of  our  trouble  In  India,  and  a  state  of  chronic  warfare  in  China,  the  Increase  of 
onr  trade  with  the  east  during  the  last  10  years  has  been  enormous.  This,  too,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  only  the  beginning  of  a  commerce  that  must  grow  to  proportions  which  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  most  important  feature,  too,  of  eastern  trade  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
absorbs  the  precious  metals.  This  is  a  peculiarity  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  social 
condition  of  the  east  that  it  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  their  ignorance  and  mutual  mistrust. 
Until  a  system  of  credit  can  grow  up  among  them  like  that  which  in  Europe  dispenses  with 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver  for  almost  all  things  but  retail  transactions  ana  the  payment  of 
labor,  the  east  must  ever  remain  a  perfect  sink  for  the  precious  metals.  What  amount  of 
money  would  be  sufficient  to  saturate  the  hoarding  propensities  of  these  hundreds  of  millions 
of  men  who  believe  in  nothing  but  the  little  store  they  know  of  under  some  hearthstone  or 
other  favorite  hiding  place  ?  There  is  no  practical  limit  to  the  demand  of  the  east  for  the 
precious  metals  except  the  industry  they  can  develop  in  its  acquisition,  and  that  indostiy  is 
susceptible  of  indefimte  development. 

This  passage  is  written  in  the  supposition  that  a  nation  possessing  an  immense 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  proportion  to  population  could  be  a  nation  of 
hoarders.  This  idea,  however,  is  entirely  erroneous.  There  never  was,  nor  is 
it  probable  that  there  ever  will  be  a  wealthy  nation  of  hoarders.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  miserly  individuals,  hoarding  is  caused  only  by  the  lack  of 
opportunities  to  invest  profitably ;  the  insecurity  of  titles  to  real  estate,  and  the 
dangers  of  famine  and  war.  Hoarding  is  far  more  frequent  relatively  in  semi- 
barbai'ous  than  in  civilized  communities;  more  frequent  in  the  country  than  ia 
cities.  As  wealth  increases,  as  education  extends,  as  wars  become  rare,  and  as 
the  titles  to  property  become  secure,  the  motives  for  hoarding  cease.  Hoarding 
is  no  doubt  common  now  in  Hindostan  and  China;  but  the  main  demand  there 
for  the  precious  metals  is  not  for  hoarding,  it  is  for  currency.  We  ship  treasure 
to  Asia  because,  on  account  of  the  greater  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  labor 
is  cheaper,  and  because  for  that  reason  tea,  cotton,  rice,  silk,  and  many  other 
articles  can  be  produced  cheaper  there  than  hero,  and  we  find  it  more  profitable 
to  import  than  to  produce  at  home.  But  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese  having  £ar 
less  trade  and  manufactures  relatively  than  Europeans,  do  not  need  so  much 
coin  relatively,  and  the  increase  of  the  precious  metals  is  ten-fold  faster  among 
,  ^leui  than  the  increase  of  business;  so  wages  must  rise,  and  their  products  must 
become  dearer,  and  our  gold  and  silver  will  have  less  relative  value  to  them, 
and  other  of  our  productions  will  have  more  relative  value.  Then  our  interna- 
tional trade  will  be  more  of  exchange  than  now,  and  less  of  sale.  Asia  will 
always  be  a  sink  of  the  precious  metals  in  so  far  as  immense  quantities  must  be 
lost,  worn  away  and  used  in  the  arts  amidst  such  vast  multitudes  of  people,  and 
as  the  consumption  is  great  and  the  yield  nothing,  there  must  be  a  steady 
stream  pouring  in ;  but  this  stream  after  the  level  of  industry  has  once  been 
reached  will  be  much  smaller  relatively  than  now. 

The  countries  where  labor  is  dearest  must  export  treasure  to  those  where  it  i^ 
cheaper,  and  the  quantity  of  treasure  that  a  nation  will  swallow  up  is  propor- 
tioned to  its  industry  and  poverty. 

Another  late  writer  says : 

Regaiding  tbe  amount  of  gold  and  silver  afloat  as  currency  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
civilized  world  there  are  very  conflicting  opinions,  but  estimating  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  circulating  as  coin  in  Great  Britain,  the  country  in  which  perhaps  the  greatest  economy 
of  the  precious  metals  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  safeguards  is  observea. 
at  £80,000,000,  and  the  population  at  30,000,000,  and  estimating  the  currency  of  India  ia 
1857  at  an  equal  amount,  an  estimate  I  venture  to  think  high,  and  the  population  mi 
180,000,000,  it  requires  but  very  little  calculation  to  show  that  India  is  capable  of  yet  absorb- 
ing silver  to  the  amount  of  $4()0,000,000  in  addition  to  this  amount  for  the  purposes  of  cur- 
rency alone.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  India  is  able  to  suppOTt  a  population  manj 
millions  more  numerous  than  she  atpresent  possesses ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  that  Knglani]  tuu 
many  means  of  economizing  the  use  of  coin,  which  in  consequence  of  her  immense  extent  of 
area  will  be  denied  to  India,  if  not  forever,  for  many  years  to  come.  If,  then,  it  t>e  admitted 
that  there  is  even  a  shadow  of  truth  in  these  estimates,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  there  is  a  possibility,  distant  it  may  be,  yet  still  a  possibilihr,  of  the  requiiomenta  of 
India  for  currency  purposes  approaching  the  enormous  sum  of  (600,000,000  in  silver  coin.* 

*  The  Drain  of  Silver  to  the  Eait  and  the  Gnrreney  of  India,  by  W.  NoMon  Leei :  Iiondon,  ISM. 
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It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  say  how  much  currency  a  nation  may  use.  The 
amount  depends  greatly  upon  its  relative  value.  In  an  age  when  a  day's  work 
is  worth  10  cents,  only  one-tenth  as  many  dollars  wiU  be  needed  for  cuiTency, 
other  things  being  equal,  as  in  an  age  when  a  day's  work  is  worth  a  dollai*. 
Wages  in  India  will  not  remain  at  their  present  low  rate,  and  their  rise  will,  in 
itself,  make  a  demand  for  money.  We  may  presume  that  an  addition  of 
$3,000,000,000  to  the  currency  of  Hindostan  would  raise  wages  there  to  the 
level  in  Europe,  and  after  that  importation  of  silver  would  be  only  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  wear  and  tear.  However,  long  before  that  amount  could 
be  added  to  the  currency  of  India,  the  Hindoos  would  demand  more  European 
goods  than  now,  and  these  would  pay  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  goods  exported 
horn  India,  and  the  transfer  of  the  precious  metals  would  gradually  decline.  The 
larger  the  stock  of  money  relatively,  the  higher  the  wages,  and  we  may  expect 
that  when  the  sum  of  $4,000,000,000  is  added  to  the  currency  of  Asia,  the  wages 
then  will  be  as  high  there  as  they  now  are  in  Europe ;  but  before  t|)at  time  the 
wages  may  have  doubled  in  Europe. 

A  Great  Incbease  op  Production  Probable. — A  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  both  gold  and  silver  is  probable.  In  California,  Australia,  and 
Siberia,  gold  mining  is  now  conducted  under  many  disadvantages.  In  the  two 
former  wages  and  interest  are  exceptionally  high,  and  in  all  there  is  a  lack  of 
that  thorough  knowledge,  and  of  those  economical  modes  of  working,  which  can 
only  be  adopted  by  a  generation  educated  to  the  business,  and  devoted  to  it  as 
a  life-long  occupation.*  In  Spain  and  Brazil,  which  were  once  very  rich  in 
gold,  and  would  probably  pay  for  hydraulic  washing,  there  must  be  numerous 
quartz  veins  that  are  now  untouched. 

These  will  be  made  productive.     The  Andes  and  the  Altai  will  be  explored 
with  care,  and  hundreds  of  veins,  as  rich  and  large  as  those  of  Potosi  and  Guana- 
juato, will  be  found.    Machinery  will  be  improved,  so  that  tunnels  or  adits  largo 
enough  for  wagons  can  be  bored  20,  30,  or  40  miles  long  through  high  moun- 
tains, so  as  to  pay  for  purposes  of  travel,  and  at  the  same  time  any  lodes  that 
may  exist  in  the  chain  will  be  opened  to  a  depth  far  below  anything  now  known 
in  mining.     The  ^eat  lodes  of  the  fature  will  not  be  discovered  by  such  acci- 
dents as  those  which  revealed  Potosi,  Oerro  Pasco,  Sombrerete,  Ghanarcillo  and 
the  best  mines  of  Catorce.     If  veins  like  those  could  be  found  by  chance,  what 
will  not  the  well-directed  explorations  of  the  future  find?    It  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted  that  a  large  tunnel  commenced  1»500  feet  above  the  sea  level  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  at  any  point  between  latitude  30°  and  40° 
woald,  in  the  course  of  10  miles,  run  through  a  multitude  of  rich  lodes.     Wo 
have  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  great  mountains  were  formed,  numerous 
lar^o  fissures  running  in  some  places  for  hundreds  of  miles  were  filled  with 
auriiferons  and  argentiferous  quartz,  and  we  fail  to  find  them,  not  because  they 
are  not  there,  but  because  they  are  covered  with  earth,  and  because  the  clamber- 
ing liunter,  the  benighted  wanderer,  or  the  charcoal  burner  does  not  pull  up  the  bush 
or  does  not  ligTit  the  fire  at  the  right  spot.    A  tunnel  running  through  the  Andes 
commencing  near  lima  or  Santiago  would  reveal  wonders,  and  the  progress 
of  mechanical  industry  is  so  marvellous  that  we  are  justified  in  hoping,  if  not  in 
expecting,  to  see  inunense  tunnels  20  or  30  miles  long  cut  through  high  mountain 
ranges. 

Relative  Value  of  Gold  and  Silveb. — ^It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  now 
n'hen  or  how  the  difference  arose  between  the  market  values  of  the  two  metals.t 

*  The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  proyiding  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  school  of  mines,  is  designed  to  remedy  the  present  wasteful  system  of  mining. 

t  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  (Ex.  Doc.,  1st  sess.  28th 
Cong^.,  p.  1071)  on  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  says,  under  date  of  December  31, 
1829: 

"  The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  differs  £rom  that  of  gold  and  silver  coins, 
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It  may  be  said  that  they  are  almost  equally  suitable  for  the  pmposes  of  money. 
Gold  has  a  higher  specrOiG  gravity  and  is  susceptible  of  a  higher  polish,  but  the 
difference  in  these  respects  is  not  great  enough  to  cause  a  difference  of  50  per 
cent,  in  value  between  them.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  relative 
values  were  ever  proportional  to  the  relative  supplies.  We  have  no  precise 
information  about  supplies  before  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  At  that 
time  an  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  11.4  ounces  of  silver.  In  the  course  of  three 
centuries  previous  to  1800  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  Christendom  had 
increased  $5,800,000,000,  of  which  two-thirds  in  value  and  96  per  cent,  in  weight 
was  silver;  so  that  if  the  value  of  the  two  metals  had  been  proportionate  to  the 
supply,  one  ounce  of  gold  ought  to  have  been  worth  30  of  silver  in  1800.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  production  of  silver  in  the  18th  century,  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals  was  precisely  the  same  in  1816  as  in  1717 ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  vastly  greater  relative  production  of  gold  since  1849,  the  rela- 
tive values  have  scarcely  changed.  We  observe,  too,  uiat  although  gold  is  very 
scarce  in  In<^a  and  Asia,  it  does  not  bear  so  high  a  price  as  in  Europe.  The 
mere  fact  that  ^old  is  worth  15  times  as  much  per  pound  as  silver  nmkes  a  demand 
for  it,  because  it  is  so  much  more  convenient  for  use. 

Although  the  values  have  not  been  regulated  strictly  by  the  supplies,  it  is  oer- 
tain  that  they  have  been  affected  by  them.  In  consequence  of  a  great  increase 
in  the  supply  of  gold  during  the  life  of  Julius  Gsesar,  an  ounce  from  being  worth 
17  ounces  of  silver  fell  to  be  worth  only  nine  ;*  and  in  the  last  300  years  gold 
has  risen,  relatively,  more  than  30  per  cent,  in  value.f 

Mr.  £.  B.  Elliott,  of  Washington  city,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  data 
on  this  interesting  subject.  The  annexed  tabular  statement  has  been  prepared 
by  him  with  great  care,  and  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  Merchants' 
Magazine : 

Ratios  of  the  market  values  of  gold  to  silver ^  in  London,  for  the  70  ifears  from  1760  to  1829, 
inclusive,  and  the  26  years  from  1841  to  1866,  indusive — tii  all,  96  years. 

1760  to  1789  (30  years)  ....14.50  to  l^ 

1790  to  1809  (20  years)  ....14.90  to  ] 

1610  to  1819  (10  years)  ....  15. 50  to  1  1  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  gold  mines  of  CalifomSa 

1820  to  1829  (10  years)  ....15. 80  to  1  f  and  Australia. 

3830  to  1840(11  yeare) 

1841  to  1848  (8  years) 15. 83  to  1^ 

and  is  liable  to  greater  fluctuations.  Independent  of  these,  there  are  two  reasons  which 
make  gold  bullion  more  valuable  in  relation  to  silver  bnlliou  than  gold  in  relation  to  silrer 
coins.  It  is  more  expensive  to  coin  ten  silver  dollars  than  one  ^old  ea^le,  which,  if  the 
charge  for  coining  is  the  same  for  both,  makes,  in  proportion,  the  silver  com  more  vslaable, 
and  the  unavoidable  difference  between  the  legal  and  the  actual  standard  of  the  most  faithful 
coins,  as  well  as  the  similar  original  difference  of  weight  and  the  diminution  arising  from 
wear,  are  more  sensible  and  greater  in  value  in  gold  than  in  silver  coins,  so  that  the  loss  in 
melting  the  current  gold  coins  of  any  country  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  one-half  per  cent." 

*  Chevalier,  page  1 18. 

t  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  for  August,  1863,  contains  the  following  table,  showing  the 
relative  value  of  silver  to  gold  at  various  periods  from  1344  to  1863,  as  shown  by  the  prices 
paid  by  the  mint  in  London : 


1344 1  to  12. 475 

1349 1  to  11. 141 

1356 1  to  11.286 

1401 1  to  II.  350 

1421 1  to  10.527 

1464 1  to  10.331 

1465 1  to  11.983 

1470 1  to  11.446 

1482 1  to  11.429 

1509 1  to  11.400 

15*^7 Ito  11.455 

1543 Ito  12. 000 

1545 1  to  10.714 

1546 Ito  10, 000 


1547 

1549. 

1552 

1553. 

1560. 

1600. 

1604. 

1626 


Ito  It.  400 
1  toll.2&0 
Ito  11. 186 
1  to  11. 196 
Ito  11.315 
Ito  11. 100 
1  to  1^2.  too 
1  toia431 
Ito  14.485 


1666 

1717 ltoiri.809 

1816 1  to  15.900 

1849 1  to  I5.«8 

1852 1  to  15.371 

1863 Itol&0e9 
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Discovery  of  gold  fields  in  California,  1848. 

1849  to  1852  (4  years) 15.60  to  J— Transition  period. 

1853  to  1858  (6  years) 15. 34  to  n 

]fc<59  to  1862  (4  years) 15. 34  to  1  I  Since  the  opening  of  California  and  Anstralian  gold 

1863  to  1864  (2  years) 15. 37  to  1  f  fields,  average  15.38  to  1. 

18^5  to  1866  (2  years) 15. 46  to  I J 

Simplest,  and  probably  most  convenient,  mint  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  15  to  1 :  present 
United  States  mint  ratio  of  gold  to  fractional  silver,  14.88  to  1 ;  United  States  mint  ratio 
of  gold  to  silver  dollar,  (circulation  limited  because  overvalued.)  16  to  1 :  British  mint  ratio 
of  ffold  to  silver,  14.28  to  1 :  French  mint  ratio,  gold  to  silver  5-franc  piece,  (circulation  lim- 
ited because  undervalued,)  15.5  to  1 ;  French  mint  ratio,  gold  to  debased  smaller  silver  coin- 
age, 14.38  to  1. 

The  ratios  since  1859  were  dednced  £rom  the  semi-monthly  quotations  of  the 
price  per  oanoe  of  silver  bars  in  London,  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London.  From  1841  to  1848  the  values 
adopted  were  computed  from  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Wm.  Newmarch  in  a  valuable 
paper  read  by  him  before  the  London  Statistical  Society  and  published  in  the 
journal  of  that  society.  From  1760  to  1829,  inclusive",  the  values  were  taken 
from  the  Funding  System  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Elliott,  which  forms  part  of  the  Exec- 
utive Documents  of  the  second  session  of  the  28th  Congress.  For  the  11  years, 
1830  to  1840,  inclusive,  there  is  a  lapse  in  the  information  furnished  -,  but  it  is 
deemed  safe  to  assume  the  ratio  for  this  period  as  15.8,  the  ratio  of  the  periods 
just  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  interval. 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  the  discovery  and  working  of  the  Califomia  and 
Australian  gold  fields  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  fell  from  an  average 
of  15 J  for  the  eight  years  1841-8,  just  prior  to  this  event,  to  an  average  of  ISf. 
for  the  14  years  1853-66,  which  followed  the  transition  period  of  four  years 
1849-^52. 

The  ratios  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  coinage  by  the  mints  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  respectively,  are  here^^ith  given.  Comparison 
of  the  data  indicates  that  the  simplest  ratio  which  could  safely  be  adopted  for 
the  purposes  of  coinage  at  the  mint  is  15  to  1,  a  rate  sensibly  lower  than  the 
market  ratio  for  at  least  60  years,  and  destined,  it  would  seem'from  the  present 
upward  tendency  of  the  value  of  gold  as  compared  with  the  market  value  of 
silver,  to  remain  so  for  years  to  come.  The  silver  coins  are  thus,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  simple  ratio,  overvalued,  which  is  now  the  settled  policy  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  and  if  made  legal  tender  only  in  payment  of  small  sums,  as  is  at 
present  the  case  in  the  United  States,  in  England,  in  France,  or  in  many  other 
countries,  would  circulate  freely  with  our  present  standard  gold  coin — the  latter, 
of  course,  being  made  legal  tender  in  all  amounts. 

The  importation  of  silver  from  the  silver-producing  countries  into  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  price  per  ounce  for  bar  silver  in  London  at  various  times  since  1848, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Tear. 


J848 
1849 
1850 
1H51 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 


Shillings 

Dances. 

per  lb. 

troy.* 

J7, 337, 226 

59i 

20, 486, 600 

59| 

14,715,247 

60 

16,304,403 

61 

18, 848, 521 

60f 

17,421,714 

61i 

16,797,442 

61i 

14, 868, 935 

6li 

17,041,761 

6H 

Year. 


1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1866. 


Ounces. 


16,798,163 
9, 017, 458 
11,909,246 
16,624,696 
19,954,001 
20, 828, 539 


Shillings 
per  lb. 
troy.* 


40 


*  Or,  which  Ifl  Uie  Bame  thing,  pe&ee  per  ounce  troy. 
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It  was  expected  about  1853,  when  the  permanence  of  the  Californian  ta^d 
Australian  gold  mines  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  that  the  relative  value 
of  gold  would  soon  fall  as  much  as  it  had  risen  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  this 
expectation  has  not  been  realized.     It  is  impossible  now  to  foresee  or  to  form 
any  confident  opinion  whether  gold  will  fall  in  value,  as  compared  with  silver,  if 
the  present  relative  production  is  maintained.     Chevalier  contended,  in  1857, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  France,  since  1850,  had  been  changing  her 
currency  from  silver  to  gold,  the  latter  metal  would  have  fallen  greatly  in  value; 
and  he  called  France  the  parachute  of  gold.*     From  1850  to  1857  the  French 
mint  coined  $540,000,000  in  gold,  or  an  annual  average  of  nearly  $80,000,000, 
while  for  45  years  previous  to  1848  the  annual  coinage  of  gold  had  been  only 
$4,450,000.     His  argument  would  seem  to  bo  that  so  soon  as  a  gold  carrency 
had  been  substituted  in  France,  gold  would  fall,  but  since  1857  enough  of  Ihat 
met^il  has  been  poured  into  Europe  to  supply  nearly  all  the  nations  with  gold, 
and  still  there  is  no  noteworthy  change  in  relative  value. 

There  is  such  an  immense  demand  for  ornaments  and  table-ware  made  of  the 
precious  metals,  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  supplied.    We 
must  expect,  too,  that  at  "no  distant  time  Asia  will  use  gold  extensively  for  cur- 
rency, and  in  fact  it  has  already  commenced  to  do  so.     We  consider  it  entirely 
useless  to  endeavor  to  predict  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  future. 
The  financial  and  commercial  history  of  the  world  during  the  last  ten  years 
does  not  establish  Chevalier's  idea  that  gold  as  related  to  silver  will  soon  com- 
mence to  fall  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  its  production.     According  to  his 
theory  the  fall  should  have  commenced  already.     In  10  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  he  wrote  $1,200,000,000  have  been  added  to  the  possessions  of  Christen- 
dom, more  than  enough,  if  his  estimates  were  correct,  to  overstock  the  market 
But  the  market  is  not  overstocked,  as  we  know  fi'om  the  fact  that  the  price  is  not 
materially  changed.     It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  the  mai*ket  would  soon  be 
overstocked  in  Christendom  if  there  were  no  outlet.     Gold,  except  for  purposes  of 
small  change,  in  sums  less  than  two  dollars  and  a  half,  is  far  more  convenient 
than  silver,  and  is  preferred  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  coin  ;  and  that  preference 
will  extend  to  Hindostan  and  China  so  soon  as  we  have  no  more  silver  to  spare. 
We  have  now  an  excess  of  silver  or  we  would  not  ship  so  much  away,  and  so 
soon  as  we  have  no  longer  an  excess,  the  European  and  American  merchants  in 
Asia  will  tell  their  customers  that  they  must  take  gold  in  payment.     The  more 
intelligent  Chinese  see  the  great  advantages  of  a  currency  of  gold  coin  over  a 
bartering  for  silver  bars,  so  the  more  precious  metal  has  already  come  into  oon* 
siderable  u^e,  and  those  Asiatics  who  have  done  business  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia will  help  to  m^^ke  the  change.     If  it  could  be  proved  that  all  the  gold 
must  be  confined  to  Europe  and  America  while  Asia  should  continue  her  demand 
for  silver,  then  a  great  fall  in  the  relative  price  of  gold  within  a  brief  period 
would  have  to  be  admitted ;  but  that  proof  cannot  be  furnished.     Some  floctua- 
tions  have  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  precious  metals  within 
the  last  ten  years,  but  they  are  too  slight  to  furnish  a  basis  for  ccmclasioiis  of 
any  importance. 

The  coinage  of  all  the  nations  fixes  the  comparative  prices  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  change  can  occur  without  overcoming  obstacles  which  did  not  exist  200 
years  ago.  Throughout  Christendom  the  governments  and  the  merchants  say 
that  one  ounce  of  gold  shall  be  worth  15  of  silver  j  and  to  prevent  any  qnestioa 
about  the  precise  relation,  coins  of  both  metals  are  in  universal  use  with  a  oast- 
ventional  value.  The  value  is  conventional  to  a  great  degree ;  we  know  that 
it  does  not  bear  any  precise  proportion  *to  the  supply.  If  the  value  is  now  ooo- 
ventional  why  should  not  the  conventionality  stand  t  A  change  in  such  a  mat- 
ter necessarily  implies  loss  and  inconvenience.     The  present  relative  price*  of 

*  ChevalioT,  pp.  59,  73. 
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tlie  two  metals  are  very  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  commerce.  We  can  pay 
large  snms  in  gold  without  overloading  a  man ;  we  can  pay  small  sums  in  sil- 
ver with  coin  not  too  small  to  be  handled  or  carried  in  the  pocket.  It  would  he 
very  inconvenient  to  have  all  our  coin  of  equal  value  per  pound,  for  then  lar£^e 
sums  would  be  burdens,  or  small  coin  would  be  too  small  for  our  fingers.  In 
fact  two  metals  are  hardly  enough  and  so  copper  and  brass  have  been  used  for 
coinage  by  most  civilized  nations,  in  addition  to  the  precious  metals.  Chevalier* 
says,  ''Nobody  can  say  that  some  day  silver  may  not  also  undergo  a  great  fall, 
brought  about  by  a  production  which  should  be  distinguished  by  the  two  fol- 
lowing characteristics:  Of  being  much  greater  in  comparison  ^vith  the  employ- 
ments to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  applied,  and  of  being  produced  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  that  is  at  less  cost  per  kilogramme  for  the  metal 
obtained.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  if  the  United  States 
annexed  Mexico  and  penetrated  further  into  the  regions  of  Central  America, 
this  event  would  not  be  of  tardy  accomplishment  under  the  auspices  of  a  race 
80  industrious  and  so  enterprising  as  the  Anglo-Saxons." 

How  iNDiviDUALg  ARE  JEnbiched  BY  MiNiNG. — The  first  effect  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  in  rich  mines  is  that  it  enriches  the  individual 
engaged  in  mining,  or  at  least  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  enrich  himself.  A 
hage  proportion  of  mankind  are  so  stupid,  so  imprudent,  so  wasteful,  or  so 
indifferent  to  the  value  of  money,  that  they  cannot  make  money  when  they 
have  the  best  of  chances,  or  keep  it  after  they  get  it.  The  wages  of  miners  are 
higher  than  those  of  other  laborers,  and  when  the  mines  are  very  rich  the  pro- 
prietors become  possessed  of  immense  sums.  In  the  mining  districts  nearly 
every  man  when  he  goes  out  walking  over  the  hills  keeps  a  lookout  for  "  indica- 
tions," in  hope  of  finding  some  vein  that  may  make  him  a  millionaire. 

The  poorest  white  laborer  in  California  working  by  the  month  gets  a  dollar  a 
day  besides  board,  and  as  the  French  or  German  laborer  in  Europe  receives  less 
than  50  cents  a  day,  the  Califomian  can,  with  his  earnings,  hire  two  Europeans 
to  work  for  him,  or  he  can  purchase  as  much  as  two  can  produce,  or  he  can 
afford  to  consume  as  much  as  two  European  laborers  do.  He  wants  their  mer- 
chandise and  they  want  his  gold ;  so  he  exchanges  one  of  his  days'  work  for 
two  of  theirs.  In  this  way  he  may  live  rich,  even  if  on  account  of  his  extrav- 
agant habits  he  does  not  die  rich.  But, the  disproportion  between  wages  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  Europe  is  still  greater  in  other  occupations.  The  average  pay  of 
laborers  and  the  average  profits  of  business  men  in  California  are  from  three  to 
five  as  great  as  in  continental  Europe  for  labor  or  business  of  the  same  kind, 
and  the  difference  represents  a  ten-fold  profit.  If  it  costs  75  cents  per  day  to 
live,  the  man  who  gets  one  dollar  per  day  can  lay  by  capital  twice  as  fast  q» 
the  man  who  makes  only  87j  cents.  If  the  laborer  of  California  had  lived 
daring  the  last  17  years  with  as  little  unnecessary  expenditure  as  the  laborer  of 
Germany,  there  would  scarcely  be  a  man  among  the  old  residents  without  his 
thousands. 

How  Nations  are  Enriched  by  Mining. — The  second  effect  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  is  to  enrich  the  nation  which  possesses  the  mines, 
or  to  give  it  an  opportunity  to  enrich  itself.  Nearly  all  mining  districts  are 
poor,  although  they  consume  luxuries  which  can  elsewhere  be  afforded  only  by 
the  wealthiest.  The  finest  silks  and  the  most  costly  wines  went  to  Virginia 
City  during  the  great  bonanza  in  1862,  and  similar  extravagance  had  been  witr 
nessed  before  at  Potosi,  Cerro  Pasco,  Guanajuato,  and  Zacatecas.  The  owner 
of  a  rich  mine  cannot  dig  out  the  pure,  p^recious  metal  with  a  shovel  unassisted ; 
he  must  employ  a  great  number  of  laborers,  and  his  money  runs  all  through  the 
community  and  stimulates  every  branch  of  industry.  The  whole  nation  feels 
licit,  and  it  purchases  for  one  day's  work  the  productions  on  which  other  nations 

*  Pago  142.  Seo  also  Chovalior's  Political  Economy,  section  III,  chapter  I  and  II. 
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have  spent  two  day's.     The  gold  and  silver  are  sent  abroad  to  pnrchase  thopis 
things  which  can  be  made  cheaper  abroad  where  labor  has  not  felt  the  stimulus. 

How  THE  Precious  Metals  Fall  in  Value. — ^The  third  effect  of  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals  in  large  quantities  is  that  the  prices  of  other 
articles  generally  are  effected.  We  want  gold  and  silver  for  coin  and  for  use  in 
the  arts,  and  the  smaller  the  supply  relatively  to  the  demand  the  higher  the 
value.  The  experience  of  ancient  as  well  as  of  modem  times  has  proved  tliis 
principle.  After  Alexander  conquered  Persia,  and  enriched  Greece  with  the 
spoils  of  Asia,  three  times  as  much  silver  was  required  to  pay  for  a  day's  work  as 
before;  and  now  it  i-equires  in  average  years  six  ounces  of  silver  to  purchase 
as  much  wheat  in  Europe  as  could  be  bought  in  1490  for  one  ounce.*  The  cause 
of  the  change  is  the  great  relative  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver  while  there  is 
no  relative  increase  in  the  supply  of  wheat.  The  result  of  the  great  yield  of  the 
silver  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  in  the  16th  century  was  that  between  1550  and 
1600  wheat  trebled  in  price.  -  The  production  of  the  16th  century  was  about 
$690,000,000,  whereas,  the  production  of  $4,000,000,000  in  the  ISth  century 
added  only  50  per  cent,  to  the  price  which  wheat  bore  in  1600,  but  more  than 
200  per  cent,  of  the  price  which  it  hore  in  1500. 

When  we  compare  ancient  with  modem  times  we  see  that  the  rise  in  prices 
was  very  much  greater  relatively  in  Rome  after  she  became  mistress  of  the  world 
than  it  haa  been  in  modem  Europe  since  the  mines  of  America,  Australia  and 
flussia  have  yielded  their  treasures.  The  difference  is  owing  partly  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  laborers  in  the  Roman  Empire  were  slaves,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  used  money  and  could  possess  plate  was  ocmiparatively 
small,  and  civilization  was  confined  within  narrow  limits. 

The  decrease  of  prices  was  less  in  proportion  to  the  production  of  the  predoos 
metals  in  the  17th  than  in  the  16th,  and  less  in  the  18th  than  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, because  business  has  increased  with  much  greater  rapidity  in  late  times 
than  before.     Commerce,  manufactures,  and  intelligent  agriculture  have  grown 
w^onderfully.     Many  branches  of  trade  conducted  mainly  by  barter  several  cen- 
turies ago  are  now  managed  exclusively  with  money.     The  laborers  are  all  free, 
and  each  needs  a  stock  of  coin  with  which  to  make  purchases  in  case  of  necessity. 
The  use  of  silver  table  ware  and  of  gold  ornaments  is  veiy  extensive,  and  lai^ 
quantities  of  both  gold  and  silver  are  used  in  various  kinds  of  mannfactore.     The 
introduction  of  steam  in  mills,  boats  and*  cars  has  doubled  the  productive  capacity 
of  mankind,  and  far  more  than  doubled  the  demand  for  money.     The  speed  and 
cheap  communication  between  all  countries  has  added  vastly  to  the  general 
wealth,  and  has  increased  the  demand  for  the  representatives  of  wealth.     The 
remotest  parts  of  the  world  are  now  brought  to  our  doors,  and  China  and  Hin- 
dostan  open  their  laps  to  receive  our  gold  and  silver  and  pi^vent  it  from  falliiig 
in  value  by  becoming  too  abundant  in  our  hands.     One  of  the  best  indicatioviB 
of  the  increase  of  trade  and  the  spread  of  civilization  is  the  relative  valne  of  tlie 
jprecious  metals,  and  we  see  that  a  net  increase  of  $500,000,000,  or  an  addition 
I  of  250  per  cent,  to  the  stock  in  the  16th  century,  trebled  prices  in  half  a  cen- 
tury, while  a  net  increase  of  $5,300,000,000,  or  900  per  cent.,  mnce  the  year 
1600,  has  not  trebled  prices  in  the  last  250  years. 

Influence  of  Incbeased  Productions  on  National  Debts. — ^Bnt  what- 
ever may  be  the  relative  position  of  the  two  metals,  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  price  of  the  two  as  compared  with  other  prodocts 
of  human  labor  n[inst  fall.  They  are  now  increasing  far  more  n4>idly  than  la 
tlie  demand  for  them,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  they  would  soon  have 
to  begin  to  fall  perceptibly.  But  the  production  will  become  much  greater  than 
it  is.  The  vast  improvements  that  have  been  made  both  in  gold  and  silver 
mining  within  the  last  20  years  are  applied  to  only  a  few  mines;  and  the  reward 

*Chevalier,  p.  18.    Jacobs,  Vol  U.,  pp.  71, 113,  216. 
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for  those  who  introdnce  them  into  other  parts  of  the  world  are  so  large  and  so 
certain  that  the  intiodaotion  cannot  be  delayed  to  any  remote  period.  If  all  the 
argentiferoos  lodes  of  Mexico,  Pern  and  Bolivia,  known  to  be  rich,  were  worked 
with  the  machinery  nsed  at  Washoe,  their  yield  would  really  flood  the  world. 
The  placers  of  Brazil,  exhausted  for  the  slow  processes  known  a  century  ago,  will 
yield  treasure  greater  than  they  ever  produced  before.  The  hydraulic  process 
is  needed  in  Siberia,  and  in  A&ica,  and  in  many  placers  as  worked  out. 

It  may  do  very  well  in  European  monarchies;  where  it  is  considered  a  wise 
policy,  to  preserve  wealth  in  those  families  which  have  it  now ;  but  in  the  United 
States  our  customs  and  our  laws  favor  the  individual  rather  than  the  family.  We 
have  no  nobility,  no  princely  salaries  for  officials,  no  hereditary  titles,  no  social 
reverence  for  blood,  no  primogeniture,  no  law  of  entail,  no  hampering  of  the 
sale  of  real  estate,  no  restrictions  of  education  to  the  wealthy,  no  exclusive  gov- 
ernmental favor  for  the  rich.  We  are  accustomed  to  see  the  rich  become  poor, 
and  the  poor  become  rich ;  and  we  are  proud  of  our  country  because  here  the 
career  is  open  to  talent,  while  in  Europe  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  open  only 
to  hereditary  wealth.  Most  of  the  rich  men  of  Europe  are  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  rich  men ;  in  the  United  States  the  rich  men  are  mostly  the  sous  and 
almost  invariably  the  grand-sons  of  poor  men.  We  are  then  not  frightened  to 
think  that  those  fiimilies  which  hold  large  sums  in  government  and  other  bonds 
fihould  be  poorer  in  half  a  century  than  they  now  are  or  were  thousands  of  years 
ago.  New  deposits  of  silver  will  be  found,  and  the  innumerable  rich  lodes  in 
the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States,  not  yet  opened,  will  be  worked  with  profit. 
The  mining  processes  are  now  being  studied  by  numerous  learned  and  able  men, 
and  improvement  after  improvement  will  be  made  in  the  modes  of  reduction. 

The  inevitable  fall  in  the  value  of  tlie  precious  metals  will  be  a  benefit  to 
mankind  generally.  It  will  reduce  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  and  the  debts  of 
nations.  The  dollar  of  debt  which  represents  the  day's  work  of  a  common 
laborer,  will,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  represent  only  four-fifths,  perhaps 
only  two-thirds  of  a  day's  work.  Thus,  national  .debts  now  existing  will  be 
reduced'  20  or  33  per  cent. — ^the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal.  The  decrease, 
however,  will  be  so  slow  that  it  will  scarcely  be  felt  by  any  one  person  j  so  the 
general  public  will  be  benefitted  while  individuals  will  lose  little. 

Chevalier  thinks  that  government  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  keep  the 
relative  value  of  a  dollar  at  the  present  standard^  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  good  reason  for  such  a  policy. 

The  amount  of  bonds  outstanding  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  national. 
State,  county,  city,  and  railroad  debts  is  not  less  than  $5,000,000,000,  and  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  that  debt  by  a  fall  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  will  be  a  vast  benefit  to  the  nation.  Chevalier  assumes  that 
^old  ¥nll  fall,  and  he  urges  France  to  make  silver  the  only  legal  tender,  so  that 
Joss  to  the  bondholders  and  the  gain  to  the  government  may  be  as  little  as 
possible.  He  says,  '4f  both  metals  remsun  legal  tender,  as  they  then  were  in 
X'rance,  debtors  will  pay  in  whichever  proves  to  be  the  least  in  value."  Wbile 
a  change  from  the  present  policy  in  this  country  and  in  England,  France  and 
many  other  countries  would  seem  to  be  of  very  doubtful  expediency,  it  might 
be  worthy  of  consideration,  under  certain  contingencies,  whether  our  government, 
looking  at  the  matter  from  a  different  stand  point,  should  not  make  both  metals 
lee^al  tender,  so  that  the  government  should  have  this  benefit  of.  any  change  in 
reUtive  value. 
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FOREIGN  STATES  MD  TERRITORIES,     * 

LOWER   CALIFORNIA.* 

Geographical  and  Physical  Features.— The  penUisula  of  Lower  California  extends 
from  the  23d  to  near  the  32d  de|p«e  of  north  latitude,  about  775  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and 
varies  in  width  from  about  35  miles  in  its  narrowest  part  to  more  than  twice  that  where  it  is 
^widest.  Bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Colorado  river,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  it  has  a  coast  line  greater  in  proportion  than  almost  any  tract  of 
similar  afea  in  the  world.  Nor  is  Uiis  all ;  owing  to  its  extremely  irregular  outline,  this 
coast  is  almost  a  succession  of  bays,  harbors,  and  roadsteads,  fumidiing  convenient  depota 
for  the  numerous  whalers  who  resort  here.  « 

The  general  impression  seems  to  have  been  that  the  wholepeniusula  was  amass  of  rugged 
mountains,  dry.  barren,  and  desolate.  This  is  by  no  means  tne  case :  there  are  monntuns, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  country  is  dry  and  desolate  enough ;  but  it  Las  man  jr  redeeming 
features,  ana  wherever  water  exists  its  fertility  is  astonishing.  That  portion  lying  soutib  of 
La  Paz  is  by  far  the  roughest,  has  the  highest  and  most  rugged  mountains,  the  deepest  val- 
leys, and  is  in  all  respects  the  most  picturesque.  The  San  Lazaro  chain  starts  as  low  hiUs 
near  Cape  San  Lucas,  and  running  north  and  northeast,  culminating  in  the  peak  of  San 
Lazaro,  perhaps  5,000  feet  high,  falls  near  Triunfo  to  not  much  more  than  1,000  feet,  and 
continuing  northeast  again,  rises  in  the  high  and  frowningmasses  of  the  Cacachilas,  making 
a  most  imposing  background  to  the  beautiful  town  of  La  Paz,  as  seen  from  the  bay.  SmaU 
spurs  run  out  from  the  San  Lazaro  chain  down  to  the  west  coast,  while  eastward  spurs  and 
nearly  parallel  chains  fill  in  the  whole  area  to  the  eastern  coast.  Beautiful  valleys  nestle 
among  these  mountains.  The  valley  of  San  Jos6  del  Cabo  runs  northward,  east  of  the  high 
mountains,  about  20  miles  in  length,  much  of  it  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  with 
much  more  that  could  be  easily  rendered  arable  at  trifling  expense.  Other  valleys,  smaller 
in  size  but  similar  in  most  respects,  occur,  scattered  here  and  there,  and  even  on  the  summit 
of  the  high  spur  known  as  the  Sierra  de  la  Victoria  is  said  to  be  a  long  chain  of  little  val- 
leys with  the  richest  soil,  finest  of  grass,  a  superabundance  of  clear,  sweet  mountain  water, 
and  bordered  by  groves  and  forests  of  oaks  and  pines.  North  of  this  granite  mass,  and 
extending  with  some  trifling  breaks  to  Sta.  Gertrudi^s  or  San  Borja,  lies  a  belt  of  table  moun- 
tains of  sandstones.  These  almost  everywhere  commence  on  the  west  coast  as  broad  plains, 
rising  towards  the  northeast  so  gpradually  that,  were  it  not  for  their  being  cut  by  innumerable 
canons  which  show  their  steadily  increasing  height,  one  might  still  believe  himself  to  be  but 
a  few  feet  above  the  ocean. 

The  regular  elevation  of  the  tables  continues  to  within  a  fi>w  miles  of  the  gulf,  where  a 
sudden  descent  cuts  them  off  with  a  face  so  precipitous  that,  except  in  a  very  few  places,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  a  pass  by  which  to  reach  the  coast.  Seen  from  the  west  side,  the  moun- 
tains look  like  a  sea  of  flat  tables,  barren  and  covered  with  loose  stones ;  while  from  the 
eastern  face  they  are  steep,  rugged,  and  so  serrated  as  to  lose  entirely  their  tabular  form.  On 

*  Exploration  of  Lowed  California.— An  important  and  intcre8tin|r  Bcitrntific  rcoonnoiasaiiee  of  the 
pcniusuUi  of  Lower  California  was  made  last  year,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Hoes  Brotrne-,  who  orgma- 
izcd  a  party  in  San  FrauciBco,  consisting  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Gabb,  of  the  State  Geological  Surrey ;  Dr.  F. 
Von  Lohr,  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  f>eibcrff,  and  a  corps  of  assistants.  The  results  of  the  expedition 
have  not  yet  been  published.  Mr.  Browne  and  his  party  landed  tit  Cape  St.  Lucas,  from  which  point  they 
pi-ocecded  bjr  the  coast  trail  to  San  Jo66  del  Cabo ;  thence  throuffh  the  valley  of  the  same  name  to  tlie 
mining  district  of  Triimfo,  near  the  town  of  San  Antonio.  Here  they  spent  several  days  examininir  the 
mines ;  oftci'  which  they  visited  La  Paz  and  Pichiluigue,  on  the  Gnlf  of  California.  At  La  Pas  they  had  aa 
interview  with  Governor  Pedrin  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  colonisation  of  the  Territory  by  Americans. 
The  general  feeling  of  the  people  on  that  subject  seemed  to  be  favorable;  but  no  encouragement  was^  giren 
to  the  project  by  tne  officera  of  the  Mczican  government  then  in  power.  Judge  Galvau;  who  has  since 
become  governor  of  Lower  California,  is  not  considered  inimical  to  American  occupation ;  and  the  nroha- 
bility  is,  he  will  use  his  influence  to  promote  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  Territory,  BhoulcThe  be 
penuittcd  to  remain  in  power,  which  is  questionable.  On  returning  to  Triunfo,  Mr.  Browne  and  his  poriy 
pi*ocured  an  outfit  of  pack-mules  and  saddle-animals,  and  crossed  the  iM^ninsula  to  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos. 
From  that  point  they  made  a  dreary  jonmcy  up  the  coast  to  the  hay  of  Magdaleno.  Water  is  scarce  along 
tho  trail,  and  the  country  presents  but  few  attractions,  having  an  almost  unintermpted  desert  of  aaad  aao 
rocky  masses,  sparsely  covered  with  cactus  and  thorny  shrutM.  At  SaUido,  an  isolated  water-hole,  eepcn 
miloH  from  Magdalcna,  the  party  encamped  to  recruit  their  animals.  Several  days  were  spent  in  riating 
the  iieighboiin^  Hhores  of  Magdolonn^  but  no  water  was  found  nearer  than  Salado,  and  the  whole  coimtzy 
scemcnl  to  be  without  resouroes.  Two  whale-ships  lay  at  anchor,  from  which  Mr.  Browne  procured  t  '"'" 
and  crew  to  make  im  exploration  of  the  bay.  Dividing  his  party,  he  started  the  main  branch  of  the 
dition  across  to  Loroto,  and  thonee,a8  experience  and  the  object  of  the  reconnoissance  might  sngRoat, 
wanl  through  the  peninsula  to  San  jDiego.  Having  made  a  oaroAd  examination  of  the  bay  of  Mag_ 
and  it.4  shores,  and  gathered  material  for  an  interesting  report,  Mr.  Browne  crossed  the  peninsula  again, 
San  Uilnrio,  to  La  Pae,  whore  he  remained  a  short  time,  revisiting  Pichiluigue  and  the  Trionfo.  Recun 
thence  to  Capo  St.  Lucas,  he  crossed  the  gulf  to  Mazatlan,  and  from  that  point  obtained  pussaire  in  the  cvr 
ernment  steamer  Suawnee  to  San  Francisoo.  His  forthcoming  official  report  on  the  mineral  reaoiirces  of  the 
States  and  Territories  Wrat  of  the  Kooky  Motmtains  contains  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  contrlbntiaik 
on  the  geology  of  the  country,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gabb,  who,  with  his  party,  crossed  the  twninwnia  ta 
time:},  making  the  entire  trip  nom  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  San  Diego  on  mule-back.  As  this  is  the  first  and  only 
•cientiflo  reconnoissanco  ever  made  or  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  the  aoooant  Ihun  Mr.  Gabb  viB  M 
found  of  great  interest  and  yolne.    (American  Jonnud  of  Mining.) 
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tbis  Bide,  aod  adjoining  the  coast,  are  some  good  little  yalleys ;  south  of  Loreto,  for  per- 
haps 30  miles,  is  a  tract  of  level  land  bordering  the  coast,  and  often  a  couple  of  miles  wide, 
most  of  !t  covered  with  a  fertile  soil.  Further  north,  at  San  Bruno,  at  San  Juan,  and  again 
south  of  Moleje,  arc  broad  valleys  forming  bays  in  the  hills,  from  three  to  ten  square  leagues 
in  area,  and  all  excellent  land,  only  requiring  water  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  to  render 
them  valuable.  On  the  west  side,  adjoining  the  Pacific  is  a  plain  from  near  Tod^s  Santos  to 
the  mouth  of  the  arroyo  of  Purissima,  about  150  to  200  miles  in  leneth,  and  with  an  average 
width  of  perhaps  10  miles,  more  than  half  of  which  is  covered  with  good  fertile  soil,  but 
without  water.  In  the  various  canons  which  cut  the  mesa  lands,  embouching  on  this  plain, 
are  little  vallcvs  of  from  a  few  acres  to  several  square  miles  in  extent,  usually  well  watered, 
and  some  of  them  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Further  nor  A,  between  tbe  bays  of  Balle- 
nas  and  San  Sebastian,  the  plains  exist  again,  merging  into  mesas  on  the  east,  but  separated 
from  tbe  sea  by  a  range  oi  granite  mountains  parallel  with  the  coast,  known  as  tne  Sta. 
Clara  range.  Still  further  north,  these  plains  continue  with  occasional  interruptions  to  Rosa- 
rita,  where  they  are  cut  off  by  tbe  rollIng%ionntain  masses  reaching  the  west  coast.  These 
Dorihem  plains  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  deserts,  though  a  portion  could  perhaps  be 
reclaimed. 

Near  Moleje  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  undergoes  a  change.  *  The  abrupt  eastern  face 
falls  to  some  extent  and  retreats  from  the  coast,  the  intervening  space  being  filled  with  roll- 
ing hills  or  barren  transverse  ridges  almost  to  Sta.  Gertrudi^s.  In  this  space  is  the  high  vol- 
canic mass  of  Las  Virgines,  nearly  4,000  feet  high,  and  running  westward  from  it  to  near 
San  Iguacio  is  a  succession  of  irregular  peaks  and  ridges  of  volcanic  origin. 

By  the  time  tbe  traveller  has  ?one  a  day's  journ^  north  of  Sta.  Gertrudi*s  hn  will  observe 
a  change  coming  in  the  form  of  the  mountains.  The  heavy  sandstone  beds  that  formed  the 
mesas  uegin  to  thin  out,  only  cropping  some  of  the  higher  hills,  the  others  being  peaks, 
ridffes,  and  spars  of  granite  with  the  irregularity  of  outline  which  usually  characterizes  that 
rock.  This  transitionary  state  continues  for  the  next  hundred  miles,  to  San  Borja,  beyond 
which  the  range  on  the  east  side  splits,  sending  off  a  branch  of  low  hills  to  the  northwest, 
the  main  chain  continuing  along  tbe  east  coast.  This  latter  chain  continues,  high,  rough, 
and  forbidding,  to  Santa  Maria,  beyond  which  it  extends  as  a  low  range  of  lava-capped 
granite  bills  of  constantly  diminishing  altitude,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  desert  of  the  north- 
east. In  tbe  mean  time,  the  spur  which  started  from  San  Borja  as  a  chain  of  partially  isolated 
bills  becomes  more  marked  near  tbe  coast,  and  after  passing  San  Andres  it  assumes  very 
respectable  proportions,  growing  larger  and  higher,  entirely  occupying  half  the  width  of  the 
peninsula  and  connecting  with  the  coast  ranges  of  Upper  California.  East  of  this,  and  north 
of  Santa  Maria,  the  country  is  represented  to  be  mostly  a  sandy  desert,  with  a  few  fertile 
spots.  Scattered  through  the  western  foot-hills,  and  along  the  flanks  of  the  range  borderinp^ 
the  Pacific,  are  many  beautifal  and  fertile  valleys,  which  will  be  mentioned  more  in  detcm 
further  on. 

The  water-courses  of  the  country  are  hardly  worthy  of  a  separate  mention.  Of  rivers, 
properly  speaking,  there  are  none.  The  largest  streams  are  but  a  few  feet  in  width,  except 
some  few  in  the  extreme  northern  portion,  adjoining  Upper  California.  In  the  valley  of  San 
Jo66  del  Cabo  is  a  little  rivulet,  fed  by  the  springs  in  tne  granite  ranges,  and  furnishing  an 
abundant  and  steady  supply  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes.  A  smaller  but  equally  steady 
stream  is  found  at  Todos  Santos,  and  is  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  prosperity  of  the 
place.  Similar  permanent  streams  exist  at  Comondo,  Purissima,  San  Ignacio,  and  else- 
where, and  by  supplying  moisture  to  the  soil,  enable  these  places  to  support  a  comparatively 
dense  population.  These  streams  invariably  sink  on  reaching  the  plains,  and  are  lost  to  the 
surface,  though  the  water  could  be  regained  by  shallow  weus  or  carried  on  the  surface  by 
ditches,  thereby  much  increasing  their  usefulness.  This  latter  plan  was  successfully  fol- 
lowed by  the  missionaries  in  several  instances,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is  at  the  deserted 
mission  of  Guadalupe,  where  the  water  of  San  Jos6  creek  was  secured  above  the  sink  and 
carried  several  miles  in  a  ditch  or  canal,  the  dilapidated  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  At  Kosarie, 
8an  Ramon,  Guadalupe,  and  Fia  Juana  are  streams,  one  or  two  of  which  would  be  called 
rivers  in  Upper  California ;  that  at  San  Ramon  and  the  Rio  Fia  Juana  carrying  as  much  water 
as  Los  Angeles  river,  if  not  more.  Besides  the  above  there  are  many  smaller  streams,  flow- 
ing perennially  in  the  canons,  along  a  pait  or  the  whole  of  the  courses,  which  I  have  not 
deemed  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Adjoining  or  lying  a  little  distance  from  the  coast  are  numerous  islands,  several  of  which 
are  from  20  to  50  miles  in  length.  In  the  gulf  the  largest  is  that  of  the  Angel  de  la  Guarda, 
or  the  Guardian  Angel,  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  but  very  rocky  and  desolate.  Further 
south,  below  Loreto,  is  the  long,  narrow  island,  noted  for  its  salt,  called  Carmin  island. 
Still  further  south,  near  La  Paz,  are  the  three  islands  known  as  San  Josef,  Espirltu  Santo, 
and  Cerralbo.  On  the  west  coast  we  have,  among  many  others,  the  large  island  of  Margarita, 
forming  one  side  of  Magdalena  bay  ;  and  lying  off  tbe  coast,  opi>osite  the  bay  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, is  the  large  island  of  Cerros,  or  Cedros,  claimed  to  be  rich  in  copper,  and  famed  for  its 
vild  goats.  Most  of  thene  islands  are  very  rough  and  inhospitable,  and  entirely  unsuited 
for  either  farming  or  grazing  purposes. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  whole  coast  line  might  be  said  to  be  nearly  a  succession  of  har- 
bors.   Most  of  these  are,  of  course,  small,  shallow,  partially  exposed,  or  have  some  other 
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-drawbacks,  bnt  several  will  compare  well  with  any  other  ports  on  the  west  coast.  Perhaps 
the  finest  is  the  bay  of  Ma^dalena.  This  bay,  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  miles  from  Cape 
8an  Lucas  on  the  Pacific  side,  is  about  .50  miles  in  length  and,  in  places,  sevenJ  miles  ma^ 
It  communicates  with  the  ocean  by  two  entrances,  one  at  each  end  of  Margarita  island,  and 
is  well  protected  to  the  seaward  by  the  same  island.  Its  importance  as  a  naval  station  for 
our  vessels  cannot  be  overrated,  and  if  our  government  does  not  secure  it  for  Uiis  purpose, 
some  European  nation  will  be  very  apt  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  it  so  soon  as  its  value 
shall  become  known.  Should  any  colonv  of  foreigners  ever  settle  in  Lower  Califomia,  it 
will  probably  be  placed  on  the  plains  bordering  the  long  northern  arm  of  the  bay,  where  the 
soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  an  abundance  orwater  can  be  obtained  from  shallow  wells. 
Nearly  opposite  to  M^dalena  bay  is  the  harbor  of  La  Paz,  a  fine  bay,  well  protected  £rarm 
all  winds,  except  the  Keufal  hurricanes  or  **  temporales  "  which  blow  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  come  from  such  a  quarter  as  to  blow  directly  up  the  bay.  Eight  or 
nine  miles  down  the  bav  from  the  town  is  a  sheltered  nook,  called  Pichiliugue,  used  by  the 
United  States  war  vessel  on  this  station  as  a  coaling  station.  Here  vessels  are  safely  protected 
on  all  sides.  Half  way  up  the  west  .coast  are  two  large  bays — Ballenas,  opening  towards  the 
southwest,  and  San  Sebastian  Yiscaino,  opening  towards  the  northwest.  Into  the  lormer  emp- 
ties the  San  Ignacio  lagoon,  and  into  the  latter  Scammon's  lagoon.  These  lagoons  are  two 
land-locked  bays,  with  comparatively  narrow  entrances,  and  much  frequented  by  whalers. 
'They  are  said  to  have  many  shoals,  though  the  channels  are  sufficiently  deep  for  large  ves- 
sels. It  would  be  useless,  in  the  present  connection,  to  mention  in  detail  the  numberless 
other  ports  on  the  two  coasts.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are  many  used  by  the  regular 
coasting  trade,  such  as  the  Puerto  Escondido,  the  harbors  of  Loreto,  Moeje,  Sta.  Maria,  Sta. 
Domingo,  nndmany  others. 

There  is  still  another  item  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  under  this  head.  Several  railroad 
routes  across  northern  Mexico  nave  been  canvassed.  Most  of  these  have  been  spoken  cf  as 
having  their  western  terminus  from  Mazatlan  northward.  Should  such  an  enterprise  ever  be 
carried  to  a  successful  termination,  a  short  cut  across  the  peninsula  would  be  of  value  to 
shorten  the  distance  around  the  cape.  Several  possible  routes  exist,  all  of  which,  with  one 
exception,  would  be  required  to  pass  through  Purissima  or  San  Ignacio.  From  the  port  of 
San  Bruno,  or  the  neighboring  one  of  San  Juan,  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  low  pass  to  the 
head  of  the  Purissima  arroyo.  I  did  not  visit  this  ;  but  if  a  road  could  be  led  into  the  head 
of  the  Purissima  arroyo  it  could  then  reach  the  west  coast  at,  say  the  port  of  San  Juanico, 
without  further  engineering  difficulties.  From  the  port  of  Santa  Inez  or  San  Marcos,  above 
Molge,  an  easy  route  exists  up  the  arroyo  of  Sta.  Aguida  to  the  base  of  the  main  chain. 
Here  a  mountain,  about  600  feet  above  the  valley,  has  to  be  sui-mounted  or  tunnelled  to  reach 
the  arroyo  of  San  Ignacio.    Another  way  to  reach  San  Ignacio  is  perhaps  easier,  how  aver. 

From  the  port  of  Sta.  Maria,  north  of  the  volcano  of  the  Virgins,  there  is  no  obstnictioii, 
following  the  arroyo  of  Sta.  Maria  until  we  reach  the  pass  of  the  Inferno.  Here  a  tunnel  of 
about  a  mile  in  length  would  cany  the  road  to  the  mesa  above  San  Ignacio,  having  a  eentl« 
grade  to  the  San  Ignacio  lagoon.  The  easiest  route,  however,  is  from  the  port  of  San  Laia 
by  way  of  the  arroyo  of  Calaumjuit,  past  the  old  mission  of  that  name,  to  the  mesa  of  Sta. 
Ana,  along  this  mesa  to  the  vallev  of  San  Andres,  and  down  this  valley  and  the  arroyo  of 
San  Andres  to  the  coast.  Along  the  whole  Hue  there  will  be  no  tunnelling  required  ;  nature 
has  already  made  the  deep  cuts,  and  there  is  not  a  stream  to  cross.  An  almost  continuoos 
plain  extends  from  coast  to  coast,  without  a  greater  rise  anywhere  than  30  feeL 

Gp.olooy. — ^The  three  geographical  divisions  into  which  I  have  separated  the  peninsula 
are  dependent  for  their  peculiar  features  on  their  geological  structure.  The  rough  mountaina 
of  the  south  are  almost  wholly  granitic,  the  table  lands  of  the  middle  are  made  up  of  nearly 
horizontal  sandstones  and  volcanic  rocks,  while  the  more  northern  portions  combine  the 
ragged  and  irregularly-disposed  ridges  of  the  south  with  occasional  flat-topped  mountainst 
capped  by  rocks  of  sedimentary  or  eruptive  origin. 

All  of  the  higher  ridges  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Territory  are  made  up  of  granites 
and  sienites,  and  formed,  during  the  deposition  of  the  heavy  bedded  mesa  saudstonea,  an 
island  of  considerable  height  and  very  irregular  outline.  The  structure  of  these  mountains 
is  so  simple  that  a  further  description  is  unnecessary.  It  is  not  until  within  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  mining  town  of  San  Antonio  that  any  change  in  the  geology  occurs.  Here 
mica  slate  is  encountered  for  the  first  time,  and  forms  a  belt  several  miles  wide,  and  running 
from  Todos  Santos,  on  the  southwest,  past  San  Antonio  and  Triuntb,  northeast.  It  prob- 
ably extends  into  the  Cacachilas  range,  and  forms  there,  as  at  the  other  mining  districts, 
the  country  rock  of  the  metalliferous  veins.  Beyond  the  mica  slate  again,  on  the  roed 
between  Triunfo  and  La  Paz,  granite  is  encountered,  making  the  face  of  the  range  and 
extending  to  near  the  latter  town. 

In  all  of  the  valleys  scattered  through  these  mountains,  and  in  some  of  the  lone  hUls  on 
the  east  side  of  the  peninsula,  are  sedimentary  formations  of  a  comparatively  late  geoiockal 
age.  At  Santiago  I  was  informed  that  three  miles  northeast  of  that  place  is  a  locality  when 
large  fossil  oysters  occur  in  ^-eat  abundance,  and  that  they  are  collected  and  burnt  for  liiDe. 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the  locality,  a  circumstance  which  I  have  regretted  €T«r 
since.  A  snort  distance  further  northeast,  near  the  coast,  at  a  rancho  called  Loa  MartyreB, 
is  a  high  hill  of  sandstones,  without  fossils,  dipping  to  the  westward  at  an  angle  of  about 
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15^.  From  its  general  appearance  U  ib,  in  all  probability,  of  the  same  a^e  as  the  sandstones 
which  make  np  the  mesas  above  La  Paz.  In  none  of  these  sandstones  have  I  ever  succeeded 
in  finding  fusils  by  which  to  obtain  a  clue  to  their  geological  age.  They  probably,  however, 
belong  to  the  same  group  as  the  Miocene  sandstones  of  Upper  California.  They  have  in 
many  respects  the  same  lithological  characters,  and  bear  the  same  relations  to  the  granites 
that  those  rocka  hold  where  we  hav«  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  their  age.  Besides  this 
very  doubtful  testimony,  there  is  still  another  item  of  evidence  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
better,  should  have  some  weight.  Mr.  John  Xantus,  an  able  collector,  sent  from  Cape  San 
Lucas  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia,  a  few  fossil  ovsters,  which,  if 
my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  belong  to  a  species  very  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Cali- 
ibrnian  Miocene — O.  tUan^  Conrad.  Should  I  oe  correct,  this  is  important,  though  half  a 
dozen  years  is  a  long  interval,  particularly  if  one  had  never  devoted  any  especial  attention 
to  the  specimens  remembered. 

With  so  little  evidence  of  their  age,  therefore,  I  have  hesitated  about  pronouncing  a  dedded 
opinion,  preferring  to  leave  it  an  open  question,  trusting  that  some  future  explorer  will  be 
more  lucky  than  myself,  and  discover  fossils  fi'om  which  these  rocks  can  be  assigned  to  their 
proper  place  in  the  geological  scale.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  I  have  adopted  the 
provisional  name  of  mesa  sandstone  in  speaking  of  the  formation.  • 

In  addition  to  this  sandstone,  which  will  probably  be  found  to  have  a  considerable  devel- 
opment along  the  gulf  side  below  La  Paz,  there  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  horizontal  gravels 
filling  or  bordering  all  of  the  valleys,  sometimes  making,  in  part  or  in  whole,  the  division 
between  them,  and  lying  unconformably  on  the  upturned  sandstones,  as  at  the  Martyres. 
This  gravel  formation  is  evidently  the  most  modem  deposit  in  the  country,  perhaps  newer 
than  the  recognized  post  pliocene  beds,  which  will  be  described  further  on  It  is  usually 
Bade  up  of  debris  of  the  underlying  granite,  but  in  some  places  contains  boulders  of  a  por- 
phyry closely  resembling  some  whicn  we  encountered  several  hundred  miles  further  north, 
overlying  post  pliocene  strata.  This  porphyry  is  most  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mar- 
tyres,  and  from  there  northward.  In  a  few  places  the  gravel  is  replaced  by  a  fine  grairia 
•andstone,  and  is  occasionally,  though  rarelv,  disturbed,  as  at  the  Cuevas,  where  it  tilted 
three  or  four  degrees.  Almost  everywhere  this  formation  takes  on  the  form  of  level  terraces, 
though  often  very  much  cut  up  by  dry  gnllevs.  At  Sta.  Anita  and  at  Santiago,  where  they 
are  Mst  developed,  these  terraces  are  about  60  feet  high  and  well  defined.  They  also  exist 
at  Todos  Santos,  and  northward  along  the  coast  for  many  miles.  At  Todos  Santos  the  main 
terrace  is  about  60  feet  in  height,  but  there  is  also  another  in  the  arroyo  of  about  half  the 
lieighL  The  latter  is  limited  in  extent  and  seems  to  be  very  local.  Going  northward  the 
elevation  diminishes  until  at  last  the  tabular  character  is  entirely  lost.  On  the  northern  bor- 
der of  the  mountains,  approaching  La  Paz  from  the  south,  are  encountered  for  the  first  time 
▼oicanic  rocks  in  place.  These  form  hills  of  from  500  to  700  feet  high,  of  volcanic  ash  over- 
laid by  beds  of  compact  porphyries  and  trachytes.  The  rocks  are  pretty  regularly  stratified 
and  mostly  dip  to  the  west  and  northwest,  though  northeast  of  La  Paz  the  disturbance  is 
general,  and  the  dip  in  every  direction.  The  ash  is  to  some  extent  quarried  for  buildine 
purposes,  and  the  new  church  or  cathedral  now  in  process  of  construction  is  being  built  of 
this  material. 

After  leaving  the  granitic  ranges  south  of  La  Paz  the  whole  appearance  of  the  country 
changes,  and  Mith  it  the  geological  structure.  The  granite  itself  has  disappeared,  only  to 
show  itself  as  one  or  two  insignificant  outliers,  and  in  its  place  come  enormous  deposits  oT 
sandstones  forming  flat-topped  mountains,  ragged  and  precipitous  along  the  east  coast,  but 
eloping  off  so  gradually  towards  the  Pacific  as  to  merge  insensibly  into  the  broad  low  plains 
of  the  west.  Pretty  regularly  bordering  the  west  coast  and  occuiTing  occasionally  along 
the  gulf  are  deposits  of  post  pliocene  age,  in  places  filled  with  and  almost  made  up  of  the 
casts  or  shells  of  mollusca,  stUl  living  in  the  aajoining  waters.  Penetrating  both  these  form- 
ations, and  often  capping  one  or  the  other  or  both  indiscriminately,  are  deposits  of  volcanic 
origin.  These  volcanic  rocks  usually  occur  as  dikes  or  broad  superficial  sneets  which  have 
been  spread  over  the  top  of  the  mesa  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  post  pliocene,  and 
are  by  no  means  uniform  either  in  thickness  or  in  the  manner  of  their  distribution.  Very 
few  volcanic  cones  exist.  Almost  the  only  ones  are  the  volcano  of  the  Yirgines,  north  of 
Holeje,  and  a  series  of  cones  and  ridges  extending  westward  to  near  San  Ignacia  Else- 
where the  eruptions  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  the  form  of  long  fissures,  forming  dikes, 
'which,  having  spread  their  surplus  over  the  surrounding  plains,  have  closed,  never  again  to 
reopen.  In  this  manner  immense  areas  have  been  covered  with  caps  of  eruptive  rocks  often 
100  feet  thick,  the  source  of  which  is  now  entirely  hidden,  an  occasional  hint  only  existinf 
in  the  denuded  section  of  some  bluff  where  the  dike  has  been  cut  through  by  the  agency  of 
running  water. 

The  post  pliocene  rocks  usually  lie  on  the  lower  margins  of  the  mesa  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show  that  they  were  deposited  during  the  period  of  elevation  of  this  portion  of  the  penin- 
Bula.  The  older  mesa  sandstones  are  usually  soi  little  disturbed  that  the  two  formations  seem 
<sonformable,  though  sufficient  evidence  exists  to  prove  that  the  elevating  force  had  been 
acting  for  a  long  time  before  the  oldest  beds  of  the  newer  formation  were  deposited.  This 
later  series  consisto  of  fine  grained  arsillaceons  sandstones  and  shales,  some  coarser  light 
gray  sandstone,  and  lastly  a  thin  bed,  nighly  fossiliferous,  as  are  also  some  of  the  earner 
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strata,  but  tho  latter  highly  calcaroons.  Where  the  series  remains  nnbrokeD,  this  last  stratain 
is  always  the  highest,  aod  it  is  nearly  made  up  of  the  casts  of  living  species  of  shells,  OUreM 
Cummingii  being  almost  the  only  one  retaining  its  structure.  At  Pnrissima,  on  the  west 
slope,  the  mesa  sandstones  have  been  folded  m  a  series  of  lonff  and  graceful  undulations, 
the  tops  denuded  to  a  nearly  straight  line,  and  the  post  pliocene  lies  unconformably  capping 
the  surface.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains  bordering  the  gulf  there  are  still  more 
marked  instances  of  unconformability,  which  will  be  described  in  their  proper  place. 

The  mesa  sandstones  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  overlying  rocks  by  their  coarser 
grain,  greater  compactness,  and  above  all  by  their  being  highly  metamorphosed  along  the 
greater  part  of  their  eastern  margins.  Another  marked  reatnre  is  the  presence  of  large  quan- 
tities of  boulders  and  pebbles  of  volcanic  rocks  imbedded  in  them,  sometimes  to  such  aa 
extent  as  to  form  even  a  preponderance  of  the  bulk  of  some  strata.  These  bouldera  are 
uniformly  small  and  very  muco  rounded  near  the  west  coast  wherever  the  rock  is  encoun- 
tered, and  increase  in  size  towards  the  vicinity  of  Loreto,  or  rather  towards  that  part  of  the 
coast  a  little  below  Loreto,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  unmistakably  to  this  region  for  Aeir 
origin.  Not  only  does  the  size  increase,  but  in  the  same  ratio  is  the  increase  in  number  and 
the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  attrition  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  The  Hthologieal 
characters  vary  markedly  from  those  of  any  eruptive  rocks  encountered  in  place  on  the  penin- 
sula ;  no  similar  rocks  have  been  discovered  between  the  mesa  sandstones  and  the  under- 
lying granite,  and  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  which  can  be  arrived  at  is  that  they  must 
have  been  derived  from  a  body  of  land  which  formerly  lay  in  that  region  now  occupied  by 
the  gulf,  and  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  a  little  south  of,  Carmin  island. 

Another  striking  feature  of  this  region  is  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  elevation  of  the  mesa. 
It  has  not  been  lifted  by  an  evenly  distributed  torce;  not,  like  most  mountain  chains,  by  a 
folding  along  a  given  axis.  The  eastern  side  seems  to  have  felt  this  force  almost  alone,  the 
elevation  of  that  portion  lying  to  the  west  seeming  to  be  due  almost  as  much  to  the  rigidity 
of  (he  rocks  as  to  the  extension  westward  of  the  uptilting  power.  More  properly  spewing, 
the  great  force  was  exerted  very  nearly  parallel  with  what  is  now  the  coast  line  of  the  guff, 
and  from  there  towards  the  Pacific  this  agency  diminished  so  gradually  as  to  produce  no 
breaks  or  even  foldings  worthy  of  mention.  We  thus  have  the  whole  width  of  this  porttoii 
of  the  peninsula  tilted  up  by  its  edge  from  coast  to  coast,  so  that  travelling  eastwaird  one 
can  hardly  realize  the  rise  until,  within  15  or  20  miles  ot  the  east  coast,  he  finds  himself  on 
the  verge  of  a  precipitous  descent  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  height.  This  eastern  escarp- 
ment extends  from  near  La  Paz  to  near  Moleje,  with  but  few  interruptions,  and  ^libtts 
nearly  everywhere  the  projecting  ^dges  of  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  sandstone,  sometimes 
unaltered,  but  usually  metamorphosed.  During  the  imperfect  examinations  which  (fur  lim- 
ited time  permitted  us  to  make  I  was  unable  to  determine  whether  this  sudden  cutting  off  of 
the  otherwise  undisturbed  beds  was  due  to  a  spgantic  fault,  or  whether  the  eastern  stope  of 
an  anticlinal  axis  had  been  carried  away  by  aenuding  agencies.  From  what  little  we  saw, 
strong  arguments  could  be  deduced  in  support  of  either  hypothesis,  but  I  prefer  leaving  the 
question  an  open  one,  content  with  having  called  the  attention  of  future  students  to  its  solu- 
tion. It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  well-marked  axis,  if  not  several,  exists  further  north; 
and  even  at  the  Sauce,  near  Loreto,  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  granite  at  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Gigantea,  evidently  exposed  by  denudation,  seems  to  point  to  this  agency  as  the  means 
of  solving  the  difficulty. 

On  the  west  side  the  post  pliocene  strata  form  a  strip  extending  from  below  Magdalena 
bay  to  near  San  Tel  mo,  with  but  very  few  interruptions.  The  eastern  margin  of  this  belt  Is 
pretty  clearly  defined  by  the  elevation  of  the  mesa,  rarely  reaching  but  a  few  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  extends  to  the  coast  except  along  that  portion  lying  between 
the  bays  of  Ballenas  and  San  Sebastian,  where  the  granite  range  of  Sta.  Clara  cuts  it  ofL 
On  the  east  side,  near  Loreto,  it  occurs  as  hills  several  hundred  feet  in  height^  nptilted  at 
an  angle,  as  high  in  parts  as  55^,  and  dipping  to  the  northeast.  This  disturbance  appears 
to  be  due  in  a  very  great  measure  to  the  mtrusion  of  a  large  mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  which 
separate  the  more  modem  formation  from  the  mesa  sandstones.  The  belt  continues  with 
slight  interruptions  to  near  the  Sauce,  where  the  post  pliocene  sandstones,  very  full  of  fossils, 
lie  horizontally,  abutting  against  the  face  of  nptilted  mesa  sandstones,  which  are  here  higldy 
metamorphic. 

Proceeding  westward  a  mile  or  two,  the  older  sandstones  become  horizontal,  assuming  tlus 
position  by  a  gentle  curve,  their  edges  abutting  against  a  mass  of  granite.  Still  further  west, 
this  granite  mass  is  seen  to  underlie  the  undisturbed  horizontal  beds  of  the  same  sandstones, 
whicn  make  tho  great  mass  of  the  mountain.  Dykes  of  trachytes  and  porphyries  cat  alike 
the  granite  and  sandstone,  and  in  a  beautifully  exposed  section  on  the  face  of  the  Gigantea, 
can  be  seen  ruuniug  entirely  to  the  surface  of  the  mountain,  over  whose  flat  top  they  have 
spread  a  rocky  mantle,  which  extends  almost  to  the  plains  of  the  Pacific. 

Space  forbids  me  to  describe  in  detail  all  of  the  minuter  features  of  the  geology  of  the 
country.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  except  the  retreating  of  the  summit  from  the  coast  above 
Moleje,  and  the  presence  of  the  belt  of  volcanic  cones  from  San  Igoacio  to  the  volcano  of 
Las  Virgiues,  there  are  no  matters  of  special  interest,  until  we  reach  Sta.  Qertrudis,  over 
70  miles  above  San  Ignacio,  and  just  west  of  the  summit  of  the  .range.  Hexe  a  mass  of 
granite  appears  in  the  bottom  of  an  arroyo,  very  similar  in  character  to  that  at  the  Sanoa. 
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The  overlying  sandstones  are  not  disturbed  bv  it,  but  lie  horizontally  over  it,  or  abut  against 
the  irrefir^arities  of  its  surface.  Northward  trom  Sta.  Qertrudis  the  mesa  sandstones  almost 
disappear,  except  in  the  higher  mountains  to  the  east.  In  this  region  thev  seem  to  retain 
their  former  thickness,  but  little  abated  to*near  the  bay  of  San  Luis,  where  very  much 
metamorphosed,  disturbed  and  uptilted,  they  graduiJly  run  out  in  a  series  of  low  ridges. 
Very  soon  after  leaving  Sta.  Qertrudis,  on  the  road  to  San  Boija,  these  rocks  thin  out,  cap- 
ping only  a  portion  of  the  hieher  mountains,  the  great  mass  of  the  country  being  granite. 
The  other  stratified  rocks,  both  post  pliocene  and  volcanic,  at  times  occupy  similar  posi- 
tions, and  sometimes  the  whole  three  are  found  in  their  regular  sequence  on  the  summit  of 
the  same  hill.  The  volcanic,  however,  has  been  all  of  this  time  gaining  ground,  while  the 
others  are  losing,  and  eventually  at  the  Paraiso,  and  over  the  adjoining  mesa,  it  is  the  only 
rock  found  capping  the  granite.  At  Trinidad  and  near  Rosaiito,  below  San  Borja,  a  few 
outliers  of  post  phocene  form  hills  200  and  300  feet  hi^h,  resting  on  granite,  and  usually 
capped  by  volcanic  rocks.  A^ain,  at  San  Andres  forming  low,  flat  hills,  underlying  the 
vallej  of  San  Andres,  and  forming  the  broad  plains  of  Sta.  Ana,  we  have  the  post  pliocene 
extremely  developed  and  extending  to  and  abutting  against  the  highly  uptilted  mesa  sand- 
stones at  Calaumjuit.  Bordering  the  northern  edge  of  the  mesa  of  Sta.  Ana,  and  north 
of  the  bay  of  San  Luis,  extending  almost  from  coast  to  coast  is  a  mass  of  granite,  which 
rises  at  Sta.  Maria  to  a  height  of  about  3,000  feet,  and  is  here  capped  by  thin  beds  of  the 
same  sandstones,  which  form  the  plain  of  Sta.  Ana.  In  most  cases  this  sandstone  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  is  capped  with  a  thin  deposit  of  volcanic  rocks.  The  same  structure 
appears  to  continue  northward,  as  well  as  we  could  determine  at  a  distance,  as  far  as  the 
range  conid  be  seen.  Going  westward  towards  San  Fernando  the  valleys  were  at  first  all 
scooped  out  in  granite,  the  nigher  hills  being  formed  at  Sta.  Maria;  but  by  their  steadily 
diminishing  height,  the  post  pliocene  first,  and  eventually  the  volcanic  rocks  reached  the 
plains,  and  the  granite  aisappeared.  Crossing  the  plains  of  Buena  Vista,  the  road  enters 
the  mountains  of  the  west  side,  near  San  Fernando,  and  we  found  the  structure  somewhat 
different  from  anything  we  had  encouotered  further  south.  The  structure  is  essentially  that 
of  a  broad  granite  core,  flanked  by  stratified  volcanic  rocks,  with  many  beds  of  ash,  and  not 
unfrequentiy  uptilted  at  high  angles.  This  is  the  case  on  both  sides  of  the  chain,  and  con- 
tinues to  beyond  San  Diego.  Westward,  beyond  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  adjoining  the  coast, 
18  a  broad  belt  of  horizontal  post  pliocene  beds,  which,  with  occasional  interruptions,  extends 
to  and  even  beyond  San  Diego,  being  cut  off  several  times  where  the  crystalline  rocks  reach 
the  coast.  We  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  geology  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  range, 
north  of  San  Fernando,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  changes  of  importance 
take  place  in  that  region.  From  Bosario,  where  the  road  reaches  the  west  coast,  after  passing 
through  San  Fernando,  our  route  lay  along  the  western  flank  of  the  mountain,  sometimes 
on  the  beach,  sometimes  across  the  late  tertiary  tables,  and  occasionally  through  the  rocky 
foot-hills  of  the  range.  There  was  no  important  variation  from  the  structure  described 
above  along  the  route,  except  at  the  salt  ponds  of  San  Quentin,  where  there  is  an  isolated 
group  of  low  hills,  composed  of  a  dark  gray,  cellular  trachyte,  much  of  it  filled  with  rests 
of  oliveno,  and  somo  parts  having  an  obscure  basaltiform  tendency.  These  hills  have 
no  obvious  connection  with  the  mam  range,  and  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
entirely  different  from  any  rocks  of  *  similar  ori&in  encountered  elsewhere. 

Various  Resources  of  the  Territory— -Mining. — ''Prospecting"  has  been  carried 
on  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  but,  on  the  whole,  without  very  marked 
Buccess.  In  the  mica  slate  ran^  of  the  south,  valuable  silver  mines  have  been  found,  and 
in  the  frontiers  a  single  mine  ofcopper  has  been  opened,  which  promises  well. 

Of  gold  mines  there  have  been  many,  but  at  the  present  time  not  one  is  being  worked.  In 
the  granite  hills  near  Cape  San  Lucas  ^old  has  been  undoubtedly  found,  but  it  seems  that 
the  quantity  was  very  small,  and  the  locality  is  now  forgotten.  Further  north,  about  San 
Antonio  there  has  been  some  placer  mining  on  a  small  scale.  Women  have  washed  the 
eravel  of  the  arroyo  in  bateas  or  wooden  bowls,  obtaining  a  pittance  per  day,  and  the  custom 
has  been  kept  up  during  the  rainy  seasons  from  time  immemorial.  Some  foreigners  who 
desired  to  build  a  dam  and  wash  out  the  arroyo  at  once,  were  refused  permission  by  the 
authorities,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  deprive  the  women  of  their  time-honored  privileges. 
In  the  granite  mountains  from  Sta.  Gertrudis  to  San  Borja,  and  even  in  the  metamorphic 
Bandstonos,  almost  as  far  south  as  San  Ignacio,  there  are  innumerable  tunnels,  shafts,  and 
"coyote  holes,"  where  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  paying  quartz  mines.  They  are 
DOW,  without  exception,  abandoned.  In  most  cases  the  veins  were  found  to  be  unreliable, 
mere  pockets  or  strmgs,  and  even  in  these  the  quantity  of  gold  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for 
working. 

Similar  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  or  develop  silver  mines.  These  are  reported 
as  existing  about  San  Borja,  on  the  island  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  on  the  main  land  opposite 
this  island,  on  the  island  of  Margarita,  and  in  numberless  other  places,  none  of  which  have 
ever  yielded  anything  nor  probably  ever  will. 

Al>out  45  miles  below  La  Paz  is  the  mining  district  of  Triunfo  and  San  Antonio.  Here 
there  are  severi^  veins  known,  only  one  or  two  of  which  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to 
form  a  positive  opinion  as  to  their  value.  Mining  has  been  carried  on  on  all  of  the  veins 
since  the  time  of  Uie  missionaries,  but  only  for  tne  purpose  of  obtaining  the  decomposed 
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rarfaee  ores,  which  coald  be  smalgfamated  withoat  roMtin^^.  The  result  of  this  kind  of  woik 
has  been  to  expose  the  veins  along  the  greater  part  of  their  course  bj  series  of  shallow  pits 
honey-combing  the  snrfiice  and  rendering  travelling  across  the  hills  rather  perilous  to  a 
stranger.  These  ores  (called  '*  azoqu^,**  or  quUcksilver  metal, )  were  worked  in  arroatras  and 
amalgamated  without  difficulty,  the  silver  existing  in  its  metallic  state,  freed  by  decomposi- 
tion of  the  sulphurets.  As  soon  as  the  excavations  reached  the  unaltered  ores  of  the  deeper 
part  of  the  vein,  known  as  '*  fire-metal/*  they  were  abandoned  and  new  openings  made. 
Abont  9  or  10  years  ago,  however,  systematic  work  was  undertaken,  by  a  company  from 
Mazatlan,  on  a  couple  of  mines  called  the  San  Pedros  and  San  Nicholas.  They  have  a  body 
of  good  ore  varying  from  lb  inches  to  three  feet,  mostly  of  excellent  quality,  and  have  been, 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  in  the  habit  of  shipping  their  first-class  ore  to  Germany.  The 
material  shipped  averages  over  |100  per  ton  of  silver,  and  the  expenses  of  mining,  freight, 
and  everything,  np  to  the  time  of  delivery  in  Freiberg,  amounts  to  about  $70.  This  is  too 
much ;  the  ore  could  be  worked  on  the  spot  at  a  greatly  diminished  expense,  and  if  the  oom- 
pany  had  their  own  mill  they  could  work  inferior  ores,  too  poor  for  shipment,  and  which  are 
now  thrown  away.  The  manner  in  which  the  mines  are  woriced  is  execrable,  the  person  in 
charge  having  hardly  an  idea  of  the  first  principles  of  mining  engineering. 

On  the  same  vein,  three  or  four  miles  south,  are  the  mines  of  the  Trinnib  Company.  They 
possess  four  mines  on  this  vein  and  three  on  another  adjoining  to  and  parallel  with  the  finl. 
Of  these  two  have  been  well  opened  and  are  yielding  the  ore  now  being  worked  at  the  mill. 
The  two  are  the  Mendocena  and  Molinena.  The  former  is  .on  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  and 
was  first  opened  by  an  inclined  shaft  or  slope  on  the  vein.  The  slope,  rarely  higher  than 
20°,  was,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  about  .550  feet  deep,  with  five  levels  running  each  way 
firom  50  to  300  feet.  The  vein  is  from  8  to  15  feet  wide,  and  throughout  carries  a  body  of 
ore  averaging  about,  if  not  over,  four  feet.  The  lower  50  feet  of  the  vein  had  a  body  nearer 
^ye  than  four  feet.  The  ore  does  not  lie  in  chimneys,  but  in  a  continuous  sheet,  extremelT 
uniform  both  in  thickness  and  quality.  It  is  a  compound  of  various  sulphurets,  in  whiui 
antimony  and  lead  predominate.  From  a  series  of  carefully  made  assays,  Mr  Lohr  xeports 
that  the  average  ores,  such  as  are  being  worked  at  the  mill,  contain  from  $90  to  $124  per 
ton,  while  picked  specimens  assayed  as  high  as  $225.  In  the  Mendoceiia  mine  alone  we 
computed  tnat  there  was  ore  enough  exposed  on  the  various  levels  to  keep  the  present  24* 
stamp  mill  running  for  over  five  yeans,  working  20  tons  per  day.  Over  900  tons  of  ore  were 
stacked  at  the  mill  waiting  for  reduction,  ancT  on  entering  the  mine  we  could  hardly  tell 
whence  it  had  been  taken.  Most  of  it  had  really  been  obtained  whilo  doing  what  is  osoall^ 
counted  ''  dead  work  "  in  the  mine— sinking  the  slope  and  running  the  galleries.  The  Moli- 
nena is  on  the  same  vein  and  adjoining  the  Mendocena,  taking  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  A 
tunnel  was  being  run  on  the  vein  here,  intended  to  strike  the  base  of  the  slope  of  the  Men- 
docena and  form  its  sevMith  level.  By  this  means  a  large  amount  of  hoisting  will  be  avoided 
and  all  necessity  for  pumping  obviated.  The  other  mines  of  the  company  are  being  opened 
slowly.  One  on  the  adjoining  vein  has  already  yielded  considerable  ore,  of  a  character  differ- 
ent from  the  other  vein.  In  it  zinc  predominates,  and  the  ore  is  said  to  be  much  less  refrac- 
tory than  that  from  the  Mendocena.  This  company  started  with  a  iO-stamp  mill,  and  havine 
ascertained  the  prooer  method  of  working  their  ores,  replaced  it  by  one  of  24  stamps,  whicn 
was  receiving  the  nnishing  touches  as  we  started  on  our  wav  northward.  Since  then  tbe 
news  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  last  two  steamers  have  brought  to  San  Francieco 
bullion  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  $30,000,  as  the  result  of  about  six  weeks*  actual  working 
of  the  ores.  Tbe  company,  in  justice  to  itself,  should  at  least  double  its  mill  capacity  imm&> 
diately. 

Besides  these  mines,  which  I  have  described  somewhat  in  detail,  because  they  are  the  only 
ones  on  which  work  was  being  actively  prosecuted,  there  are  many  more  on  the  same  veins 
which  have  been  partially  developed,  and  show  every  evidence  of  value.  Among  these 
miffbt  be  mentioned  more  partiqularlv  the  Sta.  Maria,  the  Soledad,  and  the  Fortuna.  In 
each  of  these  are  good  bodies  of  ore,  identical  in  character  with  the  Mendocena  or  the  Mexi- 
can mines.  I  cannot  here  give  a  catalogue  of  all  the  mines  which  are  known  or  supposed  to 
be  valuable ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  many  others  have  been  opened,  and  the  time  will  doubtless 
come  when  they  will  be  all  thoroughly  proven.  Labor,  wood,  salt,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  aoee»- 
sories  for  the  mining  and  reduction  of  silver  ores,  are  cheaper  here  than  in  upper  Calilbmin 
or  Nevada,  and  as  soon  as  Lower  California  shall  have  fulnlled  her  manifest  destiny  a  new 
era  of  life  and  activity  must  spring  up  here,  and  make  this  one  of  the  most  producUve  nilTer 
districts  on  the  coast. 

Copper,  like  gold,  is  reported  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  Territory ;  numberless  nunss 
have  been  opened  and  invariably  abandoned.  The  Delphina  mine  is  the  only  one  that  seeas 
at  all  promisiug.  This  mine  is  in  the  northwestern  part,  between  San  Telmo  and  SUl 
Tomas.  The  principal  work  is  a  shaft  about  150  feet  deep.  Which  we  did  not  examine^  fear> 
ing  the  presence  of  gas  at  its  bottom.  There  being  nobody  present  who  knew  ^e  mixie,  we 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  run  any  risks.  On  the  suiface,  however,  there  has  also  been  oonsiA- 
erable  work,  and  the  vein  appears  in  a  cut,  over  50  feet  deep,  to  be  very  well  defined,  wick 
distinct  walls  and  from  five  to  seven  feet  wide.  The  ores,  (of  course  surfaos  ores, )  axidw, 
and  carbonates  are  usually  rich  and  abundant.  Between  300  and  400  sacks  are  stacked  at 
Itfae  mine  ready  for  shipment,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  sevsrai  hundred  sacks  bumds  of 
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the  same  character  are  at  San  Isidro,  the  shippiD^  point,  awiutin^  a  rise  in  the  market  price 
of  copper,  so  that  the  proprietors  cais  sell  witnout  sacrifice.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to 
prophesy  the  future  of  a  copper  mine  on  the  character  of  its  surface  ores,  but  it  is  claimed 
that,  so  far  as  the  work  has  gone,  the  Tein  has  not  changed  materially  in  character. 

Baser  metals  exist,  also,  in  the  Territoir,  but  there  has  never  been  any  active  search  made 
for  them,  and  many  a  year  must  elapse  before  they  can  become  valuable.  Coal  has  been 
reported  in  a  few  places  where  it  does  not  exist.  It  is  said  to  be  found  near  the  Ojo  de  Lie- 
bre ;  it  may  be  that  some '  *■  brea  "  or  asphaltum  is  found  there  and  the  two  minerals  confounded, 
a  mistake  that  has  often  occurred  in  Upper  California. 

Salt  occurs  in  almost  innumerable  localities,  but  there  are  three  spots  which  are  noted  both 
for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  mineral  there  obtained.  These  are  San  Quentin,  Ojo  de 
Liebre,  and  Carmin  island,  in  the  Gulf.  We  did  not  visit  either  of  the  latter  places,  but, 
contented  ourselves  with  examining  the  ponds  of  San  Quentin.  These  ponds  or  little  lakes, 
half  a  dozen  in  number,  vary  in  area  from  one  to  &ve  acres.  They  are  situated  near  the 
coast  among  a  number  of  sand  hills,  and  separated  from  the  beach  only  bv  low  rid^  of 
eand.  They  are  quite  shallow,  and  the  salt  crystallizes  on  the  mud  flats  on  their  margms  in 
flakes  of  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  By  a  dexterous  motion  this  salt  is  lifted,  unsoiled 
from  its  soft  bed,  thrown  into  heaps,  whence  it  is  carried  to  the  vessel.  At  present  the  place 
is  abandoned.  The  royalty  required  by  the  Mexican  government,  the  cost  of  collecting, 
balding,  and  shipping,  and  the  high  United  States  tariff  on  imported  salt,  in  the  aggregate 
amount  to  so  nearly  the  price  of  the  material  in  San  Francisco  as  to  completely  eat  up  all 
profits,  and  thus  enectueilv  close  the  only  market  to  which  this  salt  can  be  taken. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  moderate  quantities  near  Mol^e,  and  is  said  to  be  very  abundant  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  volcano  of  the  Virgines. 

Gypsum,  generally  in  its  crystallized  form  of  selenite,  occurs  in  many  places  in  the  post- 

Jliooene  rocks,  or  weathered  out  from  them  and  scattered  over  the  soil.    It  also  occurs  near 
loleje,  but  not  in  the  enormous  quantities  which  have  been  reported  by  interested  parties. 
Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Lower  CalSbrnia  is  so  mild  that  all  the  usuallv  cultivated 

{»lants  of  both  tropical  and  temperate  countries  grow  side  by  side  in  the  open  nelds.  The 
oweet  temperature  we  encountered  in  four  o^  the  coldest  months  of  the  year  was  57°  Fahren- 
heit, and  tne  winter  averages  from  65°  to  70°,  so  far  as  our  own  experience  went.  Sev- 
eral species  of  palms  are  native,  and  the  date  grows  wild,  thoroughly  acclimatized.  Plan- 
tains and  bananas,  figs,  oranges,  olives,  lemons,  limes,  pomegranates,  peaches,  and,  in  the 
northern  paits,  even  apples  grow  and  flourish,  requiring  but  little  care  when  first  set  out  and 
none  afterwards.  Vineyards  exist  everywhere,  and  the  native  wine  is  infinitely  superior  in 
quality  to  that  of  Upper  California.  Fields  of  sugar-cane  are  too  common  to  excite  remark, 
and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  cultivated  in  various  places,  especially  in  the  valleys 
Boutn  of  La  Paz,  and  over  more  than  half  the  Territory  wild  cotton  is  as  common  a  weed  as 
is  the  Jamestown  weed  ($tramonium)  at  home.  The  castor  bean  grows  wild,  a  perennial 
tree  with  a  woody  trunk,  and  melons  are  so  abundant  that  during  their  season  they  make 
the  ffnsater  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  in  some  districts. 

Tne  principal  agricultural  regions  are  as  follows :  The  vicinity  of  San  Jos6  del  Cabo  and 
along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  valley  and  its  branches.  Here  wine,  sugar,  dried  fruits,  cot- 
ton, and  tobacco  are  the  principal  products.  The  cane  fields  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  from  San  Jose,  ana  there  is  still  plenty  of  unoccupied  land,  only  requiring  the  digging 
of  ditches  to  render  it  available.  This  is  necessary,  as  everywhere  else  in  Lower  and  in 
many  parts  ot  Upper  California.  On  account  of  the  rains  being  confined  to  the  wet  season, 
the  dry  season  being  literally  so,  vegetation  requires  artificial  assistance.  Santa  Anita,  12 
miles  up  the  valley  from  San  Jos6,  is  a  lovely  spot,  connected  with  San  Jos6  by  an  almost 
continuous  line  of  garJens,  and  beyond  it  are  ranches  scattered  along  on  every  piece  of  bot- 
tom land,  to  the  h^d  of  the  valley.  Santiago  is  a  little  group  of  houses  surrounded  by 
similar  farms  and  gardens,  a  smg^-mill  or  two  being  engaged  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  fin- 
ishing the  work  begun  by  the  farmer.  Miraflores,  Las  Palmas,  Los  Martyres,  San  Bf^rtolo, 
and  numberless  other  spots  prove  that  wherever  an  acre  or  two  of  level  land,  or  even  hillside, 
ean  be  irrigated,  the  yield  is  such  as  to  make  a  farmer  from  the  Atlantic  States  open  his  eyes 
in  amazement.  We  Califomians  are  so  accustomed  to  laree  crops  and  to  seeing  nature  on  an 
exaggerated  scale  that  we  could  heax  it  with  a  commendable  degree  of  equanimity.  About 
8an  Antonio  are  many  pretty  little  patches  of  ground,  which  will  one  day  be  cultivated,  as 
"well  as  many  spots  on  the  road  to  and  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Paz. 

Todoa  Santo  has  a  valley  of  one  or  two  square  miles,  most  of  which  is  planted  in  canes, 
vineyards,  and  orchards,  and  every  year  yields  a  fine  revenue  to  the  ownen. 

Many  little  valleys  and  nooks  exist  among  the  granite  mountiins  of  the  south,  still  unoe- 
capied,  and  which  will  one  day  be  brought  into  cultivation. 

On  the  west  coast,  bordering  the  northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Magdalena,  and  the  long 
mm  which  extends  northward,  are  extensive  plains,  nearly  level,  rising  insensibly  to  the 
east,  and,  in  great  part,  covered  with  a  rich  soil.  These  plains,  almost  tMougbout,  destitute 
of  the  scattered  stones  on  the  surface  which  render  so  much  land  on  the  peninsula  valueless, 
«re  covered  with  a  dense  vegetation,  of  which  the  larger  species  of  the  cactus  make  a  great 
part    There  is  no  wator  on  the  surfiice,  and  this  fact  alone  has  prevented  their  settlement  by 
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a  native  population.  As  soon,  however,  as  land  shall  become  valuable  this '  'monte*  *  or  *  'brush** 
•will  be  cleared  off,  wells  dup^,  and  nearly  the  whole  tract  will  be  cultivated.  Water  of  good 
quality  and  unlimited  in  quantity  can  be  obtained  by  shallow  wellak;  the  sea  breezes  will 
supply  the  liftini^  power,  and  a  population  greater  than  can  now  be  found  from  San  Diego 
to  tne  cape  can  here  find  comfortable  homes  and  an  abundant  subsistence.  South  of  Loreto 
is  a  similar  but  much  smaller  tracts  which  also,  like  the  former,  has  an  excellent  harbor  of  its 
own.  Among  the  table  mountains  are  San  Luis,  Comondu,  Purissima,  San  Ignacio,  and  a 
dozen  smaller  spots,  some  of  which  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  while  others  are  capable 
of  it  were  there  life  enough  in  the  people  to  urge  them  to  it.  Purissima  alone  ships  a  thou- 
sand  cargoes  of  dried  fruits  annually,  not  to  mention  large  quantities  of  wine  and  sugar. 

Comondu  has  several  sugar-mills  occupied  the  whole  season,  and  the  thousands  of  date 
and  fig  trees  of  San  Ignacio  fairly  force  their  treasures  into  the  hands  of  an  indolent  and 
worthless  set  of  proprietors.  The  unappreciative  and  ignorant  laziness  of  these  miserable 
people  is  enough  to  Keep  a  live  man,  passing  through  their  country,  in  a  healthy  and  almost 
chronic  state  of  indignation.  But  one  result  can  follow  the  American  acquisition  of  Lower 
California — the  indolent  mongrel  race  forming  ita  population  must  give  way  before  the 
enlightened  energy  and  restlensness  of  our  own  people,  as  it  has  done  in  Upper  California  and 
Texas ;  and  Anglo- American  enterprise  will,  within  a  decade,  render  this  Territory  more  val* 
uable  than  would  Mexican  laziness  in  a  century. 

North  of  San  Ignacio  there  is  but  little  of  value  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  until,  hav- 
ing passed  Santa  Gcrtrudis  and  San  Boija,  we  arrive  at  the  broad  and  uninhabited  vallej 
of  San  Andres.  This  valley,  with  the  adjoining  plains  of  Santa  Ana,  should,  perhaps,  be 
rather  classed  with  the  grazing  than  the  agricultural  lands.  The  only  water  existing  nat- 
urally on  the  surface  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  where  there  is  a  lake  of  brackish  wat«r 
more  than  half  a  mile  long  even  in  the  dry  est  seasons.  Animals  drink  it  freely,  and  the  grass 
in  the  valley  seemed  unlimited.  From  the  position  of  the  rocks  it  is  certain  that  water  could 
be  obtained  by  wells,  and  usually,  in  locali(}es  like  this,  the  well  water  is  good  oven  when 
that  of  the  ponds  is  undrinkable.  With  wells  and  windmills  several  square  miles  of  excellent 
land  could  be  here  brought  under  cultivation,  while  an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  stock 
could  find  pasture  on  the  adjoining  plains,  or  in  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  valley.  Fur- 
ther north  are  the  plains  of  Buena  Vista,  in  which  there  is  no  known  water,  but  the  remarks 
on  San  Andres  will,  with  slight  modification,  be  applicable  here  also.  In  the  mountains 
adjoining  these  plains  is  the  deserted  mission  of  San  fern  ando.  The  traces  of  former  culti- 
vation still  exist,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars  would  be  sufficient  to  repair  the  irrigating  appa- 
ratus, so  as  to  bring  over  100  acres  of  good  land  into  oondition  for  planting. 

From  San  Fernando  to  the  boundary  most  of  the  arable  land  is  in  the  possession  of  private 
individuals,  though  some  tracts  still  exist  as  public  property,  subject  to  denouncement,  which 
are  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

After  passing  St.  Tomas  we  saw  cereals  growing  without  irrigations  and  with  promise 
of  excellent  crops.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  were  noticed,  the  former  with  full,  large  heads 
and  short  stalks.  Potatoes  and  apples,  adjoining  a  grain  field,  on  the  Guadalupe  ranch, 
reminded  us  of  home,  but  looked  incongruous,  associated  with  olives  and  figs  and  overshad- 
owed by  one  or  two  tall  and  graceful  fan  palms. 

Grazikg. — Lower  California,  as  a  whole,  can  never  be  very  promising  as  a  stock  country. 
Except  in  the  extreme  northern  portions,  the  thorny  nature  of  the  undergrowth  mnat  pre- 
vent the  snccessfdl  raising  of  sheep  for  wool  ptirposes,  though  mutton  sheep  would  succeed 
admirably  were  there  a  market  for  them.  Horses,  cattle  and  mules  thrive.  The  common 
forage  plant  is  the  well-known  "  bunch  grass  **  so  common  over  the  whole  Pacific  slope.  It 
is  not  until  after  leaving  San  Borja  that  the  alfalfa  burr  and  other  clovers,  alfilerillo  and  other 
ITpper  Caliiprnia  plants,  acquire  any  importance.  In  the  south,  where  severe  droughta  an 
not  uncommon,  and  where,  at  times,  the  grass  disappears  entirely,  stock  does  not  anfl^. 
Here  tall  animals  fare  the  best.  Several  trees  of  the  acacia  family,  which  never  suffer  from 
drought,  which  grow  everywhere,  and  on  which  animals  feed  with  avidity,  these  take  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  pasture.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  mesquite  and  lipna.  We  camped 
repeatedly  where  there  was  hardly  a  blade  of  grass  in  sight,  and  yet  our  mules  had  all  the 
feed  they  wanted. 

The  high  mesa  lands  about  the  summit  of  the  Gigantea,  and  again  between  Sta.  Gertnidi*s 
and  San  Boija,  are  said  to  bo  never  affected  by  drought.  The  constant  fogs  keep  the  graes 
green  nearly  the  entire  year,  and  cattle  flourish  here  no  matter  how  dry  the  season  may  be 
elsewhere.  Still  further  north,  between  Rosario  and  San  Diego,  the  country  is  so  nearly 
like  Upper  California,  and  is  subject  to  so  nearly  the  same  climatic  laws,  thnt  it  properly 
belongs  with  the  Southern  Coast  Range  section  of  the  State.  It  is  a  series  of  val  leys  scattered 
through  ihe  mountains,  pretty  well  watered,  and  sharing  the  fortunes  of  California,  good  and 
bod  seasons. 

Fisheries. — Along  the  coasts,  especially  on  the  Pacific  sides,  the  whale  fishery  is  aa 
important  interest.  Most  of  the  large  bays,  more  particularly  Magdalena,  and  8cammoa*8 
and  San  Ignacio  lagoons,  are  visited  by  vessels  year  after  year  in  search  of  whales,  which 
frequent  thc^se  waters,  probably  for  breeding.  There  are,  perhaps,  as  many  as  from  12  to  :iO 
vessels  engaged  annually  in  this  branch  of  enterprise.  Seal  fishing  has  also  attracted  aoiob 
little  attention,  though  not  as  much  as  it  merits.    Myriads  of  seals  and  sea-lions  line  the 
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shores  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  hnnter.  On  the  gulf  side  the  pearl  fisheries  have  been 
amongf  the  most  famons  in  the  world  for  more  than  a  century.  Ever  since  its  commence- 
ment, the  annual  yield  has  averaged  about  |25, 000  per  year,  and  it  is  still  carried  on,  but  with 
diminished  activity. 

Conclusion. — By  reading  the  foregoing  imperfect  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  while  Lower 
California  is  by  no  means  the  faultless  countiy  it  migbt  be ;  while  by  far  the  greater  portion 
can  never  be  made  available  for  either  mining,  agricultural,  gi'azing  or  any  other  purposes ; 
while  its  mines  are  few,  its  agricultural  lands  limited,  and  its  supply  of  water  small,  still  its 
position,  its  harbors,  its  climate,  and  its  resources  are  sufficient  to  give  it  a  real  intrinsic 
value.  From  its  position  with  relation  to  Upper  California,  it  is  much  more  an  appendage 
to  this  State  than  to  Mexico,  out  of  sight  across  the  *'Sea  of  Cortez."  It  commands  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado,  and  thus  affects  the  trade  of  the  ^reat  interior  basin  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Its  harbors  are  neither  few  nor  small,  and  they  have  a  direct  value  with  reference 
to  our  trade  and  navy  in  the  Central  Pacific  Its  agricultural  products  can  be  increased  in 
quantity;  its  fiaberies  are,  as  yet,  in  their  infancy,  and  its  mines  alone  would  be  sufficient 
reason  for  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States.  Further,  everywhere  ofltside  of  the  moral 
influence  of  La  Puz,  the  seat  of  government,  the  people  are  earnestly  in  favor  of  annexation, 
and  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  a  popular  vote  on  the  question  would  not  result  in  a 
decided  majority  in  favor  of  such  a  measure. 

MEXICO. 

Mining  in  Mexico. — Mexico  is  peculiarly  a  mining  country,  and  indeed  it  has  no  industry 
worthy  of  note  save  mining.  The  exportation  of  agricultural  products  and  manufactured 
articles  does  not  average  75  cents  annually  to4he  inhabitant,  while  in  highly  civilized  states 
the  average  is  from  810  to  $50. 

All  the  past  and  present  importance  of  Mexipo  in  the  comfnercial  world  is  due  to  its  silver, 
which  attracted  the  Spaniards  to  the  country  and  fixed  there  and  determined  the  location  of 
their  towns.  With  the  exception  of  the  capital,  to  which,  of  course,  the  wealthy  men 
resorted  to  spend  their  money,  Puebla  and  Guadalajara,  manufacturing  towns,  and  Vera 
Cru2  and  Mazatlan,  seaports,  all  the  largest  towns  were  built  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  mines,  or  in  the  agricultural  districts  nearest  the  mines.  Guanajuato  was  a  place  of 
minor  note  till  its  great  mineral  wealth  was  discovered  in  the  middle  ot  the  last  century,  and 
then  it  suddenly  rose  to  be  the  second  city  of  the  country,  and  the  adjacent  plains  of'^Bajio 
at  the  same  time  grew  rich  by  agriculture ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  mining  town  of  Zaca- 
tecas  and  the  agricultural  district  of  Aguas  Calientes  grew  up  side  by  side.  Durango, 
Chihuahua,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Alamos,  and  hundreds  of  others  of  less  note  are  strictly  minmg 
towns.  •* 

The  total  registered  yield  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  from  1521  to  1803  is  reported  by  Hum- 
boldt at  $1,767,95:1^,000,  and  he  thinks  that  an  allowance  of  one-seventh  should  be  made  for 
the  unregistered  yield,  giving  a  total  of  $2,027,952,000.  Ward  estimates  the  quantity  pro- 
dnced  from  leiO  to  1825  at  $159,255,840.  According  to  Whitney  the  yield  of  Mexico,  pre- 
vious to  1845,  was  $2,700,000,000;  and  if  we  allow  an  average  of  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the 
22  succeedmg  years,  we  have  a  total  yield  of  $3,140,000,000  from  1521  to  the  end  of  1866. 

The  average  annual  yield  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  was  as  follows,  at  various  periods : 


Aboutl810 $19,000,000 

1815 7,000.000 

tl820 10,000,000 

tl841 18,000,000 


About  1700 $5,400,000 

1740 9,000.000 

1770 12,000,000 

1790 19,500,000 

1800 •22,000,000 

The  amount  coined  in  1825  was  $8,000,000 ;  in  ia%,  $11,000,000  ;  in  1845,  $15,000,000; 
in  1856,  ^$19,000,000;  and  from  1821  to  1S>6,  $2,636,745,951. 

The  opening  of  all  the  ports  of  the  country  to  commerce,  the  great  reduction  in  the  price 
of  quicksilver  caused  by  the  large  production  of  the  New  Almaden  mines  in  California,  and 
the  gradual  increase  of  educated  engineers  and  of  mining  machinery,  have  brought  up  the 
production  of  the  country  to  a  higher  ngure  than  that  reached  at  the  beginning  of  the  century — 
that  is,  in  yetirs  of  comparative  peace  and  order,  such,  for  instance,  as  most  of  those  from 
1850  to  1860.  *- 

If  Mexico  had  a  government  as  good  as  that  of  Chili,  and  had  railroad  .communication 
from  Vera  Cruz  and  Mazatlan  to  all  the  principal  mining  districts,  and  Were  protected  against 
the  Apaches,  the  prodttction  would  at  least  double  within  ten'  years. 

The  argentiferous  region  of  Mexico  is  a  long  triangle,  800  miles  long  from  southeast  to 
northwest,  350  miiea  wide>at  the  base  on  the  northern  boundary,  having  the  eitj  of  Oajaca 
fox  its  southern  point. 

Nearly  all  the  mining  districts  of  any  note  are  from  4,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
ffrcat  elevation  counteracts  the  torrid  influence  of  the  latitude,  and  many  of  the  mining  towns 
have  very  cool  climates. 


*  Duport,  p.  193. 


tib..  194. 


:;  lb.,  p.  19a  $  Lcmpriere,  p.  214. 
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In  most  of  the  districts  porphyry  is  found  with  micaoeons  schists,  and  the  conjanctloiisof 
thoAe  two  rocks  with  quartz  veins  is  considered  an  indication  of  silver. 

The  mode  of  mining:  ^nerally  is  very  rude.  No  mine  is  accessible  by  railroad,  and  few 
hfive  wagon  roads.  Usuallv  the  reduction  works  are  at  a  distance  from  the  mines,  and  the 
ore  is  packed  on  mules.  The  ore  is  brought  to  the  surface  on  the  backs  of  men,  up  steep 
inclines,  or  even  up  perpendicular  shafts,  the  carriers  climbing  up  on  notched  poles.  Ill 
some  mines  the  ore  is  carried  by  men  to  the  shaft  and  there  hoisted  by  whim.  There  is  no 
mention  in  Humboldt  or  Ward  of  tramways  and  cars  to  bring  the  ore  from  remote  parts  of 
the  drift  to  the  shaft.    Water  is  hoisted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ore. 

Steam  was  not  used  previous  to  the  revolution,  but  it  has  been  coming  into  use  gradually, 
and  now  much  of  the  hoisting,  pumping,  and  pulverizing  is  done  by  it. 

The  general  practice  in  Mexico  as  to  pulverization  has  been  to  mash  the  ore  to  a  coarse 
sand  under  the  stamps,  and  then  grind  it  fine  in  arrastras.  The  degree  of  fineness  varies 
much  in  the  different  districts,  partly  because  of  differences  in  the  ores  and  modes  ot  reduce 
tinn,  and  partly  because  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  At  Guanajuato  the  ore  is  ground  to  an 
impalpable  powdef ;  at  Zacatecas,  Catoroe,  and  Fresnillo,  in  a  coarse  flour.  In  1842, 82  per 
cent,  of  the  silver  yield  of  Mexico  was  obtained  by  the  yard  amalgamation;  8  per  cent,  br 
the  Cazo  or  copper-pan  amalgamation,  and  10  per  cent,  by  smelting.*  In  1800  one-seventh 
wassmelted.t 

The  proportion  of  smelted  silver  has  been  decreasing  gradually,  and  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  decrease.    A  hundred  years  a^o  it  was  two-fifths  of  the  total  yield. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Washoe  mmes  and  the  successful  introduction  of  the  iron-pan 
amalgamation  there,  a  number  of  mines  have  been  purchased  in  Sonera,  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua, 
Duraugo,  and  Lower  California,  by  Americans,  who  have  introduced  machinery  and  Ameri- 
can modes  of  working,  and  they  would  probably  have  obtained  some  splendid  results,  at 
least  in  a  few  instances,  before  this  time,  if  the  civil  war  had  not  thrown  everything  into 
confiujion. 

The  average  loss  of  mercury  in  the  yard  amalgamation  is  a  pound  and  a  half  to  one  poimd 
of  silver  extracted. 

The  best  writers  on  mining  in  Mexico  agree  that  the  countrv  has  great  wealth  as  yet  unde- 
veloped, and  that  a  time  must  come  when  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  will  fitf  sur- 
pass anything  of  the  past.  Humboldt  said  he  was  *' tempted  to  believe  Europeans  have 
scarcely  begun  to  profit  by  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth  contiuned  in  the  New  World. 
Europe  would  be  inundated  with  che  precious  metals  if  the  deposits  of  ore  at  Bolanos,  Bato- 
pilas,  Sombrerete,  Rosario,  Pachuca,  Moran,  Zultepec,  Chihuahua,  and  so  many  other  places 
that  enjoyed  an  ancient  and  just  celebrity,  were  assailed  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  all 
the  means  offered  by  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  the  miner  has  attained.** 
.  The  opinion  of  Ward  is  given  in  the  following  passages«c  **That  tlie  great  mineral  treas- 
ures of  Mexico  commence  exactly  at  the  point  where  Humboldt  rightly  states  the  labors  of 
the  Spaniards  to  have  terminated,  (above  latitude  24^,)  is  a  fact  now  universally  admitted 
by  the  native  miners,  although  heretofore  but  little  known  in  Europe.  The  states  of  Durango, 
Sonora,  Chihuahua,  and  Sinaloa  contain  an  infinity  of  mines  hitherto  but  little  known,  but 
holding  out,  wherever  they  have  been  tried,  a  promise  of  riches  superior  to  anything  that 
Mexico  has  yet  produced.  •  «  •  •  Jq  common  I  I^lieve 

with  all  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  resources  of  New  Spain,  I 
do  regard  it  so  well  ascertained  a  tact  that  her  mineral  riches  are  almost  unexplored,  that  I 
am  willing  to  rest  upon  it  my  whole  calculation  with  regard  to  her  future  importanoe  as  a 
country."    (Ward,  vol.  I,  pp.  127-160.) 

Duport  expresses  himself  thus :  ** After  having  visited  only  Tasco,  Real  del  Monte,  and 
Guanajuato,  Humboldt  said  40  years  ago  that  there  was  enough  silver  in  the  Mexican  mines 
to  flood  the  world  ;  what  i;vould  he  not  have  siud  if  he  had  pushed  his  researches  further 
north  ?  More  strongly  convinced  than  he  could  possibly  be  of  the  abundance  of  the  argen- 
tiferous veins,  I  am  not  so  confident  about  the  brevity  of  the  time  within  which  the  progress 
of  science  in  Europe,  and  the  free  intercourse  of  all  nations  with  Mexico,  can  exert  any  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  amount  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals.  *'t 

And  again  he  says :  **  The  want  of  capital,  of  political  quiet,  of  population,  and  of  edu- 
cation in  the  northwest  of  the  republic,  and  of  wiae-spread  scientific  knowledge,  and  finally 
the  high  price  of  mercury,  are  too  obstacles  which  oppose  the  increase  of  the  prodactlon  cii 
the  precious  metal  in  Mexico.  These  causes  will  exercise  their  fatal  influence  for  some 
years  yet,  and  will  prev^t  the  yield  from  passing  the  figure  which  it  reached  at  th»  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  But  these  obstacles  are  not  permanent  in  their  character ;  they  are 
only  temporary,  and  will  after  a  time  be  neutralized,  and  then  overcome,  by  the  abundance 
of  the  ore  and  the  progress  of  science,  which  gives  a  wider  dominion  every  vear  to  the  power 
of  roan.  The  time  will  come,  a  century  sooner  or  a  century  later,  when  tne  production  of 
silver  will  have  no  limit  save  that  imposed  by  the  steady  decrease  of  its  value. ^'$ 

Northern  States  of  Mexico.— The  late  Mr.  A.  R6mond,  whose  untimely  decease  is 
an  irreparable  loss  to  science,  made  a  tour  of  exploration  through  the  northwestern  Sutas 
of  Mexico  during  the  years  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  in  the  course  of  which  he  carefully 

*  Daport,  p.  369.  t  Homboldt,  p.  141.  :  Daport,  p.  380.  $  Daport,  p.  «M^ 
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ined  the  {(reolo^  of  the  Coanti7.  and  collected  some  TalnttblestfttiaticR  on  ehe«nbject  of  minos 
and  mining.  Profesflor  J.  P.  Whitney,  of  the  i^ological  aurVey  of  Califomla,  in  Match, 
]8()6,  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  ScienoeJi  ^  an  interestiog  report  from  Mr.  Bdmond. 
The  following  extmots  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  geological  formation  and  general  chjirac- 
terislice  of  northern  Mexico.  The  tables  accompaD^ing  tbo  report  ahow  the  extent,  .charac* 
ter,  and  condition  of  the  mlnef  t 

*'  The  name  of  the  *  Sierra  Madre'  is  nenally  applied  to  the  main  range  of  monuialD^  of 
this  country,  or  the  western  border  of  the  plateau  which  stretches  north  through  the  territo* 
ries  of  the  United  States,  forming  what  may  be  called  the  jrreat  orographical  feature  of  tho 
continent.  In  northwestern  Mexico  this  crumpled  border  of  the  great  plateau  comprises  an 
extensive  mountainous  region,  by  no  means  forming  a  continuous  single  chain,  but  rather 
several  central  rouges,  with  associated  groups  of  parallol  ridges,  all  having  the  same  general 
course,  which  is  approximately  north-northwest  and  south-southeaat.  As  the  breadth  of  the 
chain  widens  as  we  go  towards  the  north,  so,  too,  that  of  the  valleys  increases  in  thot  dirae- 
tion,  the  whole  system  of  mountains  and  valleys  spreading  out  in  somethkiff  like  a  fan  shape. 
'*Goinff  north,  the  chain  appears  to  sink  gradually,  although  determinations  of  altitude  in 
northern  Mexico  are  extremely  few  in  nnmMr.  It  is  certain  that  there  is,  in  about  latitude 
33^,  a  depression  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  extends  entirely  across  the  continent,  and 
which  would  enable  the  traveller  to  cross  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  without  necessa- 
rily surmounting  an^  elevation  greater  than  4,000  feet.t  The  southeastern  range  is  the 
highest,  aad  the  culminating  point  is  said  to  be  the  Cerro  de  Cuiteco,  60  leagues  northea^ 
ot  Jesus  Maria,  on  the  western  borders  ot  Ohihuahuo.  The  approximate  altitude  of  the 
Cumbre  do  Basascachic  is  7,439  feet«  and  that  of  Guadalupe  y  Calvo  7,885  feeu  To  the 
north,  the  ranges  east  of  Sahuaripa  are  also  very  high ;  but  they  have  never  been  measured* 
No  peaks  or  ridges,  however^  In  this  portion  of  Mexico  attain  anything  like  the  elevation  of 
the  higher  portion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  few  if  any  points  exceeding  10,000  feet  in  altitude^ 
"  Ttie  direction  of  the  sierra  is  neor^  that  of  a  line  connecting  some  of  the  beat  mining 
districts  in  Meiuco,  which  are  situated  on  or  ver^  near  the  summit  of  the  mountains*  These 
districts  are  the  following,  enumerating  them  in  their  geographical  order  from  the  sonib 
towards  the  north :  in  ]>ural^po,  San  Antonio  de  las  Ventanos,  Guarisamey,  and  San  Dimas, 
remarkable  for  their  auriferous  silver  oresi  and  68  Mexican  leagues  northeast  of  Maaatlan ; 
in  Ohihuahua,  Guadalupe  v  Calvo  and  San  Pedro  deBatopilas,  yielding  dSne  epecimens  of 
native  silver;  also,  Jesus  Maria,  in  the  same  State,  ond  the  Beol  del  laiilieneguilai  Sonoia, 
with  silver  and  gold  mines. 

''GeHBaALGBOLoaY.^Tbe  geological  stmotnre  of  the  occidental  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  as  well  as  that  of  other  parts  of  this  great  chain,  is  aiccee^in|(ly  iateresting«  and,  aa 
yet  but  very  little  known,  notwithstanding  the  valuable  investigations  of  Humboldt  ana 
other  eminent  men ;  for,  up  to  the  present  tinne,  the  age  of  the  different  formations  has  never 
been  fixed  with  any  degree  of- accuracy,  from  want  of  materials  and  of  sufficient  observa- 
tions. In  1863,  1864,  and  1665,  however,  I  explored  quite  a  number  of  localities  in  north- 
western Mexico,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  pretty  good  general  idea  of  the  geology 
of  that  region ;  and,  in  Sonora,  to  which  my  attention  was  especially  devoted,  I  succeeded 
in  finding  fossils  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  of  the  determination  of  the  age  of  the  prin- 
cipal formations  of  the  northern  Sierra  Madre.  By  tracing  the  connection  of  these  rocks 
with  those  of  Central  Mexico,  additional  light  will  be  thrown  on  those  districts  of  which,  at 
present,  but  little  is  definitely  known. 

"The  igneous  roc^s,  which  occur  more  abundantly  on  the  Pacific  slope,  are  granites, 
either  fine  or  very  coarse-grained  ;  porphyries,  more  or  less  feldspathic ;  ana  greenstones,  all 
of  which  are  cut  by  numerous  dikes  of  extremely  varied  character.  The  granites,  how- 
ever, are  very  poor  in  veins  of  the  precious  metals,  while  the  porphyries  are  highly  metal  lifer- 
ons.  In  Sinaloa  (Candelero)  and  Durango  (San  Dimas)  we  see  that  the  granites  underlie 
the  metallifercus  porphyries,  and  that  the  greenstones,  in  Sonora,  (near  He:mosiIlo  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  La  Haciendita,)  penetrate  through  them. 

"  The  oldest  sedimentary  rocks  which  I  have  observed  belong  to  the  carboniferous  series ; 
this  is  represented  in  the  eastern  part  of  Sonora  bv  heavy  masses  of  limestone,  forming  very 
Ligh  and  rugged  ridges,  running  a  little  west  of  north.  The  upturned  strata  are  seen  in 
many  places  to  rest  on  granite.    Argentiferous  veins  occur  throughout  this  formation. 

"The  next  group  of  sedimentary  rocks  in  order  is  the  triassic;  this  forms  isolated  moun- 
tain groups  in  Sonora,  and  offers  an  interesting  field  for  inveslMation.  Instead  of  lime- 
stones, it  is  made  up  of  heavy  beds  of  quartzites  and  conglomeraHs,  with  coal-bearing  clay 
shales ;  all  of  these  are  disturbed  and  elevated,  and  rest  on  greenstones,  feldspathic  porphy- 
ries, or  granite.  Wherever  metamorphosed,  the  triassic  rocks  are  auriferous  and  contain 
veins  of  silver  ores.  The  roetamorphic  slates  and  limestones  of  the  Altar  and  Mairdalena 
districts,  which  include  the  richest  gold  placers  of  Sonora,  may  possibly  be  of  trwssic  age; 
but  the  fossils  collected  are  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  this  being  determuied.  There  are 
some  reasons  for  believing  those  rocks  to  be  rather  of  Jurassic  than  of  triassic  age,  as  they 
differ  in  lithological  characters  from  both  the  triassic  and  carboniferous  ot  northern  Mexico, 

*  Proceedings  Cal.  Acad.  Nat  Sdenees,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  SM5-99e. 
t  See  Emory,  in  Uexican  Bonndary  Report,  voL  1,  p.  41. 
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resembling  rather  the  Jurassic  ffold-bearine  slates  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  In  California: 
besides,  thej  lie  ontsido  and  to  the  west  of  we  Sierra  Madre.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that 
the  gold  which  they  famish  does  not  resemble  that  obtained  firoiA  the  triassic  strata. 

**  The  cretaeeons  period  is  also  represented  at  the  foot  of  the  Siena  Madre,  at  Arirechi,  m 
Sonora.  The  stratfr  oelonging  to  this  series  are  chiefly  argillaceons  shales,  and  ther  rest 
npon  porphyries  and  carbonirerons  limestone.'  They  have  iSsen  disturbed  and  eloTated  since 
their  aeposttion.  The  fossils,  which  they  contain  in  great  nomber  and  in  a  fine  state  of  pre- 
servation, will  be  noticed  farther  on. 

"All  the  above-mentioned  formations  were  already  in  existence  before  the  first  eropUonof 
the  volcanic  rocks  took  place.  These  latter  are  foand  scattered  along  the  whole  Pacific  coast, 
and  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  California  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  Sierra.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  see  the  volcanic  formations  spread  over  so  extensive  a  region,  especially  as  there 
are  no  active  volcanoes  known  in  northern  Mexico,  and  not  even  any  indications  of  ancient 
!  craters  or  vents. 

I  **  Mines. — ^The  richest  and  widest  veins  are  those  northeast  of  Mazatlsn,  near  San  IMmas, 

I  Guarisamey,  &c,  in  Dnrango.    These  veins  cut  all  the  rocks  older  than  the  cretaceous, 

whether  igneous  or  sedimentarv.  The  mines  of  Siiuvloa  are  richer  than  those  of  Sonora. 
In  the  former  state  the  ore-bearing  portion  of  the  veins  is  from  a  few  feet  to  several  vards  in 
width  ;  in  the  latter,  generally  from  one  to  two  feeL  In  Durango  and  Sinaloa,  gold,  natiTe 
silver,  and  sulphuret  of  silver  occur,  associated  with  galena,  yellow  blende,  and  iron  pyrites. 
In  Sonora  the  principal  ores  are  argentiferous  gray  copper,  with  galena,  black  blenae,  cop- 
per pyrites,  arsenical  pyrites,  carbonate  ot  lead,  ruby  silver,  arsenical  silver,  and  gold.  Eadi 
minmg  district  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  system  of  veins ;  in  all  as  many  as  20  different 
systems  have  been  observed.  The  most  abundant  vein  stones  are  quartz,  either  chaleedoilic, 
crystalline,  or  massive ;  brown  spar ;  heavy  spar ;  oxide  of  iron.  The  veins  occurring  in 
the  metamorphic  triassic  rocks  are  usually  parallel  with  the  stratification,  so  that  they  lie 
nearly  horizontal  where  the  formation  has  been  but  little  disturbed.  As  to  the  yield  of  the 
silver  ores,  it  varies  extremely,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  full  description  of 
all  the  different  districts  to  give  an  idea  of  it.  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  arsenical 
pyrites,  which  is  auriferous  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  becomes  argentiferous  in  the  Sierra  Madbne. 
The  veins  vary  in  their  direction  from  a  little  east  to  a  little  west  of  north ;  the  richest  ores 
near  San  Dimas  run  northeast  and  southwest.  There  are  but  few  rich  mines  in  Sonora,  a 
state  of  which  the  mineral  wealth  has  been  much  exaggerated.  There  are,  however,  some 
deposits  of  variegated  copper,  and  veins  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron. 

*'The  annexed  tabular  statement  will  give  the  principal  tacts  obtained  with  regard  to  the 
mines  examined  in  northern  Mexico ' 
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I 

Mr.  CummiDgs  Cberrj,  geologist  aod  miniDg  engineer,  bas  written  an  interesting  report 
on  the  mineral  resources  of  Sonora,  published  by  the  Cincinnati  and  Sonora  Mining  Associa- 
tion It  contains  a  great  variety  of  valuable  information,  and  shows  conclusively  the  neces- 
sity of  railroad  communication  to  develop  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  that  country. 

**  At  present,"  says  Mr.  Cherry,  *'the  roads,  are  principally  the  simple  pack-trails  of  the 
country.  From  Guaymas,  the  port  of  entry,  a  good  wagon  road  pass^^s  by  way  of  Hermoeillo 
to  Ures,  and  thence  up  the  Sonora  river  to  A^spe."  Another  wagon  road  from  Guaymas 
passes  through  San  Marcial  and  Matape.  Nearly  the  whole  country,  however,  is  traversed 
by  pack-trails. 

Keferring  to  the. miscellaneous  resources  of  Sonora,  as  connected  with  the*busines8  of 
mining,  Mr.  Cherry  gives  the  following  data : 

'* Timber. — A  valuable  element  in  mining  enterprises,  and  one  which  the  western  and 
southern  districts  of  Sonora  are  very  deficient  in,  is  timber  of  such  quantity  and  quality  as 
may  be  desired  for  building  purposes  and  fuel.  The  timber  and  lumber  used  in  the  erection 
of  the  beneficiating  and  other  mining  works  of  most  of  the  American  enterprises  in  Sonora 
and  southern  Arizona  have  been  necessarily  brought  from  San  Francisco,  and  conveyed  to 
the  mines  at  heavy  expense." 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  smaller  kinds  of  timber  abound  in  considerable  quantities. 
At  one  place  visited  by  Mr.  Cherry : 

**0n  the  river  margins,  cottonwood,  ash,  willow,  walnut,  and  sycamore  of  good  size  and 
quality  abound.  On  the  bottom  lands,  the  lands  formerly  cultivated,  is  a  dense  forest  of 
mesquite,  so  thickly  matted  that  we  were  in  places  obliged  to  cut  patiis  through  it  I  was 
surprised  to  find  many  of  these  trees  three  feet  in  diameter,  as  in  other  localities  they  seldom 
attain  a  diameter  of  more  than  six  or  eight  inches,  and  with  one  exception  this  was  the 
most  extensive  forest  of  these  trees  I  had  seen.  In  the  tributary  canons  and  on  the  hill- 
sides they  also  occur  in  numbers,  but  smaller.  This  mesquite  timber  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated  as  a  fuel ;  it  bums  long  and  fiercely,  and  gives  an  intense  heat.  It  is  particu- 
larly valuable  for  charcoal,  which  I  pronounce  a  superior  article.  On  the  hills  are  several 
varieties  of  oak,  and  on  the  higher  mountain  peaks,  two  or  three  leagues  distant,  are  heavy 
forests  of  pine. 

**  Arable  Lands  and  Agricultural  Products.— Two  crops  are  raised  from  the  same 
land  in  the  year,  and  the  yield  is  so  abundant  as  to  occasion  astonishment  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  productive  nature  of  these  soils.  The  rainy  season  sets  in  early  in 
June,  and  continues  to  October,  though  occasional  showers  fall  until  March.  Com  fiiud 
other  products  which  require  r^ins  to  bring  them  to  maturity  are  planted  in  June,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  November,  or  in  December,  wheat  and  other  hardy  products  follow,  though 
where,  as  on  these  lands,  irrigation  may  be  lesorted  to,  the  crops,  however  planted,  are  ever 
sure.  The  wheat  of  Sonora  is  very  superior  in  quality ;  its'yiela  is  100  to  200  bushels  to  one 
bushel  sown,  and  it  is  not  uncomnK)n  to  get  250  to  one.  Com  yields  large  crops;  the  native 
varietv  is  a  white  flint,  and  may  be  advantageously  replaced  with  our  American  yelIow,aod  other 
varieties.  Peas  ever  produce  three  abundant  crops  in  the  year.  Beans  are  the  favorite  food 
of  the  people,  and  as  they  gp'ace  alike  the  table  of  rich  and  poor,  surprising  quantities  are 
consumed.  I  saw  neither  rice  nor  barley,  though  both  may  be  successfully  cultivated.  These 
lands  are  eminently  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  which  are 
raised  in  the  nearest  settlements  with  excellent  results.  From  the  sugar-cane  a  coarse  kind 
of  sugar  called  panoche  is  made*by  the  natives ;  it  is  a  favorite  article  of  consumption,  and 
finds  ready  sale  at  $25  to  $40  the  c^go  of  300  pounds,  which  leaves  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
cultivator.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  products  of  the  soil,  and  is  becoming  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  staple  is  shorter  than  our  cottons,  though  of  good  quality ;  it  is 
manufactured  by  the  native  women  into  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  Tobacco  also  yields 
well ;  it  is  a  profitable  crop,  and  is  becoming  extensively  cultivated.  Besides  these,  Chile 
pepper — a  capsicum  of  great  pungency,  and  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  with  the  natives — 
onions,  garlic,  melons,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  produced,  and  our  common  potato  and  vege- 
tables may  be  successfully  introduced.  Fraits  of  excellent  quality  could  be  grown,  espe- 
cially sweet  and  sour  oranges,  "figs,  quinces,  and  peaches ;  and  the  grape  could  not  fail  to  be 
a  decided  success.  Besides  the  valley  lands  on  the  river  are  those  of  the  Henrigo  valley, 
comprised  in  the  timber  tiact  already  spoken  of;  they  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  may  be 
irrigated  from  the  creek  which  courses  through  them.  Back  from  the  river  are  several  pla- 
teaus of  rich  soils,  containing  in  all,  perhaps,  500  acres,  which,  while  they  are  too  elevated 
to  admit  of  irrigation,  would  produce  abundant  crops  of  com  in  the  rainy  season. 

*'  Ihe  only  farming  implements  of  the  country  are  a  pointed  stick,  serving  for  a  plough, 
a  hoe,  and  a  sickle,  and  where  such  grand  results  are  attained  with  these,  what  would  not  be 
the  results  of  the  introduction  of  our  improved  a^cultural  implements,  and  the  applicatict 
of  farming  knowledge  t  ^ 

**  Pasture  Lands. — ^Ihe  higher  lands,  unfit  for  agricultural  uses,  but  covered  with  s 
growth  of  nutritious  grasses,  are  adapted  to  cattle  and  sheep  ranges.  There  are  three  varie- 
ties of  grasses  upon  the  lands,  the  mesauite  grass,  confined  to  the  ranges  of  the  mesquite  timben 
the  sacatom,  a  coarse  species  fonna  on  the  higher  ranges,  and  die  grrima  (crawdonmm,) 
occupying  the  plateaus  and  less  elevatbd  hills.  The  latter  variety  has  much  the  appeanuaee 
of  dry,  curled  whittiings  of  pine  wood,  is  very  nutritious,  and  was  greedily  eatea  by  our 
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animals.  Throughout  the  entire  year  the  cattle  graze  upon  the  hills,  there  beingr  qo  need  to 
preserve  the  grasses.  Northern  Sonora  is,  without  dispute,  pre-eminent  as  a  stock-raising 
country.  . 

*' Rivers. — The  Yaqui  is  the  largest  stream  in  Sonora,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  which 
may  be  deservedly  termed  a  river.  It  takes-  its  rise  in  the  mountains  near  the  Arizona 
boundary,  and  flows  in  a  southerly  course. 

**  Harbor  of  Guaymas. — Our  short  stay  at  Guaymas  was  sufficiently  protracted  to  impress 
us  with  the  important  part  it  must  play  in  the  future  of  Sonora.    The  town  is  situated  on 
the  Gulf  of  Cali  fornia,  in  latitude  27°  42'  north.    Its  harbor  is  eminent!  v  the  best  on  the  western 
coast  of  Mexico,  being  much  superior  to  either  San  Bias  or  Mazatfan,  and  because  of  the 
trade  winds,  particularly  desirable  as  a  port  for  the  trades  of  the  East  Indies  and  China. 
The  bay  consists  of  an  inner  and  outer  one,  in  all  four  to  five  miles  in  length,  almost  com> 
pletely  sheltered  from  the  winds*  by  the  bold  heights  of  Pajaros  on  the  east,  and  the  islands 
of  Terra  I^rina,  San  Vicente,  and  Petayas  on  the  west,  leaving  the  channel  narrow  and 
deep  between  them.    Another  entrance,  Boca  Chica,  occurs  between  Pajaros  on  the  south 
and  Cochin  on  the  north.    The  tides  are  irre^Iar,  beinff  governed  by  the  winds  of  the  Gulf, 
seldom  rising  and  falling  more  than  four  or  five  feet.    The  4epth  of  water  is  two  fathoms  at 
the  mole,  which  is  a  very  superior  one,  to  eight  fathoms  in  the  channel.    The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  irregular  hills  of  the  Coast  range,  through  which  there  is  but  one  entrance 
from  the  land  side.    These  hills,  devoid  of  vegetation,  give  the  town  a  dreary  aspect ;  it  is 
smallf  and  of  modem  origin,  containing  one  spacious  street,  and  several  cross  thoroughfares. 
In  1820  to  1825,  when  a  free  port,  a  considerable  business  was  transacted  with  foreign  ports, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  20  or  more  vessels  loading  and.  unloading  at  one  time. 
This  activity  was  prematurely  checked  by  the  internal  strifes  of  {he  following  five  years, 
during  which  it  lost  over  two-thirds  of  its  population.    During  the  years  1860  to  1864  it 
received  an  impetus  from  the  American  mining  and  other  enterprises ;  considerable  capital 
was  invested  in  town  lots,  and  many  improvements  of  a  permanent  character  were  inaugu- 
rated, giving  to  the  town  a  population  oi  over  5,000,  and  the  appearance  and  live-awake  air 
of  a  California  mining  town.    The  present  unfortunate  strife  and  the  despotic  incubus  of  a 
French  garrison  shackled  this  new-bom  energy,  and  at  the  present  writing  Guaymas  is  in 
as  fossilized  a  condition  as  need  be.    Were  it  not  for  the  continual  clanging  of  large  and 
small  bells  with  hoarse  throats  and  shrieking  voices,  the  daily  occurrence  of  a  procession  of 
saints,  images,  and  wax  ciandles,  the  snarling  of  curs,  the  rioting  of  marines  from  some 
foreign  war  vessel,  and  the  occasional  view  of  a  native  propping  up  a  house,  or  picking 
vermin,  we  would  have  no  out-door  indications  from  which  to  conclude  the  place  was  settled. 
With  the  native  inhabitants,  life  seems  to  be  a  dolee  far  niente,  or  moretmly,  wretchedness, 
filth  and  inanity.    There  are  a  number  of  fine  structures  of  the  architecture  peculiar  to  this 
country,  and  a  few  of  American  pattern.    The  exports  are  the  common  products  of  the 
country — wheat,  com,  flour,  cotton,  tobacco,  unrefined  sugar,  aguadiente,  beef,  hides,  gold, 
silver,  and  copper;  for  which  it  imports  the  products  of  the  more  southern  States,  and  East 
Indian  and  European  manufacturers     Its  exports  of  products  and  bullion  for  J  865  could 
not  have  fallen  short  of  $4,000,000,  though  for  the  present  year  it  will  hardly  exceed  half  of 
this  sum.    The  climate  is  pleasant  from  November  to  April ;  the  heat  in  the  summer  months, 
June  to  September,  is  excessive,  the  mercury  reaching  105^  to  110<^,  and  very  seldom  falling 
below  97^  or  98^,  and  when  the  hot  winds  visit  the  town,  as  they  often  do  during  the  summer 
months,  it  frequently  reaches  135^.    There  is  but  little  sickness,  and  what  occurs  is  of  a 
light  character;  the  water  which  supplies  the  town  is  procured  from  wells  sunk  at  the  limits 
of  the  town,  and  is  slightly  brackish,  though  wholesome.'    With  a  harbor  capable  of  giving 
good  anchorage  to  200  vessels,  safe  navigation  in  the  Gulf,  and  a  section  of  country  requiring 
only  peace,  enterprise,  capital,  and  the  energy  of  American  settlers  to  till  the  lands,  and 
work  the  mines  which  Mexican  indolence  has  permitted  to  fall  into  ruin,  with  the  indomita- 
ble spirit  of  American  advancement  to  make  of  an  old  countrv  a  new  California,  Guaymas 
is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  take  her  place  as  the  grand  commercial  depot  of  western 
Mexico,  and  I  would  venture  to  predict,  of  our  own  extreme  southwestern  TerritoQes.'* 

General  Rufus  Ingalls,  in  his  inspection  report,  (Ex.  Doc.  Ill;  39th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  9,) 
says: 

**  A  harbor  on  the  Gulf  is  wanted,  such,  for  example,  as  Guaymas,  which  is  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  Arizona  than  any  point  on  the  Colorado  river.  From  Port  Libertad  to  Tucson  is 
only  some  225  miles ;  from  Fort  Yuma  it  is  300.  Had  we  possession  of  Port  Libertad,  or 
better,  Guaymas,  our  posts  in  Arizona  could  be  much  easier  and  more  cheaply  supplied,  and 
a  great  number  of  mines  could  thon  be  worked  with  profit  that  lie  idle  now.  This  matter  I 
am  aware  has  received  the  attention  of  our  authorities,  who  will  probably  c^use  a  change  in 
our  boundary  in  proper  time.  I  know  that  Generals  Halleck  and  McDowell  have  Doth 
appreciated  its  necessity,  land  General  Waller,  who  has  been  in  Arizona,  has  written  me  a 
letter  on  the  subject,  which  I  enclose.** 

SINALOA. 

Sinaloa  is  comparatively  poor  as  a  mining  State.  The  lodes  are  neither  large  nor  numerous. 
There  are,  however,  several  dozen  mines  that  have  paid  well,  and  four  or  five  that  have 
yielded  handsome  fortunes  to  their  proprietors.    The  Guadakipe  mine  at  Coeala,  if  Ward^s 
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accoimt  of  it  it  to  be  accepted,  was*  40  years  ago,  one  of  the  best  mines  in  Mexico.  It  was 
very  rich  in  gold,  and  tho  owner  could  obtain  a  thonfiaud  pounds  of  that  metal  from  it  ererv 
week,  bat  he  was  a  crotchety,  miserly  bigot,  who  refused  <o  work  his  mine,  refused  to  sell 
it.  refused  to  let  anybody  else  work  it,  and  bred  his  cliildreii  m  igmorance  and  dirt.* 

Such  an  aoconnt  about  a  mine  of  which  we  find  no  informinion  m  other  books  should  be 
looked  upon  with  some  suspicion,  especially  since  Ward  did  not  visit  Cosala ;  but  his  stat/e- 
ment  that  $1,000,0(K)  had  been  offered  for  the  mine  by  an  association  of  foreigners  is  prob- 
ably correct,  for  he  waa  in  a  position  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  sales  of  valuable  mines  in 
the  country. 

One  of  the  most  noted  mines  of  Slnaloa  is  the  Tajo  at^Rosario,  which  was  discovered  by 
accident  about  the  be^^nning  of  the  last  century.  A  pious  raochero  lost  his  rosary,  and  his 
search  for  it  kept  him  out  in  the  mountains  all  nlc;ht.  He  made  a  fire  to  protect  himself 
against  the  cold,  and  in  the  morning  he  discoverea  that  the  stones  on  which  he  had  rested 
his  wood  were  sparkling  with  silver.  He  claimed  a  mine,  and  called  the  plaee  by  the  Spanish 
name  of  Rosary.  It  yielded  large  quantities  of  silver,  and  tradition  says  that  the  KoMino 
church,  wbidi  cost  ;|^,000,  was  built  by  a  tax  of  one-quarter  of  a  real  on  each  marc  (about 
one  per  oent )  of  the  silver  extnnted  from  the  mi  ne.  This  would  Imply  that  the  total  yield  had 
been  |d,O0O,(M)O  i>revious  to  1805,  in  whksh  year  the  church  was  finished.  In  1830  100  men 
were  drowned  in  it,  and  most  of  the  time  since  then  it  has  been  lying  idle. 

GBIHUABUA. 

Host  of  the  mines  of  Chihuahua  are  in  «  basin  whkh  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea.    The  eleva-  « 
tion  is  high,  the  climate  dry,  the  earth  rock^  and  bare,  and  the  few  streams  are  lost  in  lakes 
or  swamps  which  have  no  outUta.    Some  ot  the  mines,  howovci,  are  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  and  others  in  the  baain  of  the  Rio  Grande.    The  principal  mining  disAriela 
are  those  of  Parral,  Santa  Eulaha,  Morelos,  Jesus  Maria,  Guadalupe,  Calva,and  Batapolis* 

Farral  is  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  Slate,  and  its  ores  are  abundant  but  poor.  The 
lodes  have  rocky  crests  which  prqjcct  considerably  above  the  low  hills  of  the  region.  Water 
is  scarce  at  the  surface,  and  the  mines  are  in  a  bad  condition,  having  been  long  abandoned 
and  allowed  to  fall  in. 

Batapolis  has  a  multitude  of  very  rich  lodes.  The  Carmen  yielded  a  lump  of  native  silver 
weighing  425  pounds.  There  was  so  much  native  silver  in  the  ores  of  the  Pastrana  mine 
that  the  drilMuuPs  of  the  miners  were  provided  with  sharp  chiseb  at  one  end  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  the  metal. 

Buen  Suceso  was  another  mine  in  which  pure  silver  was  found  in  large  quantities.  It  wa^ 
discovered  by  an  Indian,  who  swam  across  the  river  (the  Fuerte)  and  found  the  dear  nwtal 
on  the  bank,  where  it  had  been  laid  bare  by  the  water.  He  denonneed  the  mine,  and  took 
out  much  silver,  but  after  getting  down  three  yards  the  i^ater  became  so  troublesome  that 
he  could  go  no  further,  and  the  mine  was  not  worked  while  Ward  was  in  Mexico,  nor  do  we 
find  any  mention  of  it  in  later  books. 

The  mines  of  Morelos  were  discovered  in  18EW,  and  yielded  |270,000  in  two  months.  Jesus 
Maria,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  and  nearly  east  of  Guaymas,  was  disoovered  in 
ltj22,  and  yielded  extremely  rich  ore— so  riefa  that  it  was  nacked  to  Parral,  neaiiy  400  miles 
distant,  to  be  reduced.  Refugki  was  discovered  shortly  belbie  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution ; 
yielded  about  half  a  million  annually  for  four  or  five  yearsL 

About  15  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua  is  the  district  of  Santa  Eulalia,  whkh 
produced  about  $100,000,000  in  the  course  of  the  \a»t  century.  From  1705  to  1737  the 
average  annual  yield  was  $1,748,742.  In  1791  there  wore  in  the  district  d,000  luhabitMita, 
73  amalgamating  establishusents,  and  180  smelting  furnaces.  About  1795  the  district  was 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  incursions  of  the  Apaches  and  Comanehes,  and  the  niaea 
remained  in  their  abandoned  condition,  although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  migkt 
be  worked  with  great  profit,  if  the  laborers  and  property  could  be  protected  against  the  sav- 
ages. Just  before  the  district  was  abandoned  a  ricn  deposit  founa  in  one  of  the  mines  had 
been  worked  out,  having  lasted  nine  years,  in  which  time  it  yielded  so  much  that  a  tax  of 
one  real  per  marc  (about  one  and  a  half  per  cent.)  sufficed  to  build  the  cathedral  of  Cla- 
huahua  and  establish  for  it  a  resen'e  fund  of  1 10,000.  We  cannot  estimate  tlie  krtal  yield 
of  the  bonanaa  at  less  than  |4,000,000. 

DCntANGO. 

Durango  is  very  rich  in  silver,  but  its  wealth  was  not  known  until  just  before  the  r0rel«> 
tion,  and  there  has  been  comparatively  little  ez]|^V>ration  since.  This  Slate*  Kke  Sonora  Mid 
Chihuahua,  has  sufibred  severely  from  Apache  mcunions. 

The  citj  of  Durango,  195  miles  northwest  of  Zacatecas,  had  only  8^000  inhabitants  in  1783, 
but  in  that  year  Zambrano,  the  great  miner  of  that  region,  discovered  the  mines  of  Goarisa- 
mey,  and  Durango  soon  trebled  in  population.  In  24  years  he  extracted  $30,000,000  firma 
his  claims^  and  a  multitude  of  other  mines  were  opened,  so  thai  the  average  yield  ef  the 
State  was  estimated  to  be  $5,000,000. 

*     Ward^  volome  n,  page  3U. 
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The  principal  mining  districts  are  Ghivilanes,  Gnarisamey,  San  Deraaa,  Tanraanla,  CaneUuH 
and  Sianori,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  CQencame,  Giunaseir,  and 
Mapimi  on  the  eastern.  These  eastern  districts  are  marked  by  the  abundance  of  lead ;  the 
western  by  the  abundance  of  gold.  The  lode  at  Garilanes  is  40  fhel  thick  and  the  ore  quite 
rich,  but  it  is  stubborn  both  for  amalgamation  and  for  smelting.  The  riohest  district  is  Guari* 
aamey,  and  the  most  productive  mines  are  there — Arana^  Cinco,  Seflores,  Bolanoe^  Piramide» 
Candelania,  Dolores,  and  Tapia.  The  Arana  mine  was  remarkaMe  for  baring  a  vault  (like 
that  in  Zavala  mine  at  Catoroe)  filled  with  a  fine  dost,  a  large  part  of  which  was  native  gold 
and  silver. 

Ward  says  of  Durango :  **  The  State  is  rich  in  mineral  depoaits,  none  of  which,  excepting 
Guarisamey  and  San  Demas,  have  been  at  all  extensively  worked.  Theie  is  hardly  a  mngle 
mine  exceeding^  100  varas  in  depth;  for,  in  general,  the  use  of  even  the  simplest  machinery 
was  unknown  m  the  north,  and  a  malicati,  primitive  as  the  invention  is,  would  have  excited 
almost  as  much  astonishment  as  a  steam  engine  itself.  The  mines  were  worked  aa  long  as 
the  water  could  be  raised,  without  inconvenience,  bv  two  or  three  tenatoris  (carriers)  with 
leather  buckets,  and  abandoned  when  the  discharge  or  this  duty  became  too  laborious.  Most 
of  the  principal  districts  may,  consequently,  be  regarded  aa  virgin  ground,  and  there  are 
few  in  which  the  old  shafts  might  not  be  again  bionght  into  activity  with  a  compafatively 
small  outlay.*'    (Ward,  U,  page  993.) 

SOUTH  AMBBICA. 

PERU. 

The  silver  of  Peru  in  the  present  dav  comes  chiefly  from  Cerro  Pasco,  Hualgayoc,  Guama- 
ishneo,  Couchuco,  and  Hoantaya— all  except  the  last  in  districts  near  the  summit  of  the 
Andes.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century  Cerro  Pasco  yielded  $2,000,000  annually,  Hual- 
gayoc $560,000,  Guamacnuco  and  Couchuco  each  $40,000,  and  Huantaya  $675,000.  Since 
then  the  production  of  all  these  districts  has  decreased.  The  fame  of  Peru  for  mineral 
wealth  was  due  mainly,  for  a  long  period,  to  the  Potosi  mines,  which  were  transferred  to 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1778,  and  have  befonged  to  Bolivia  since  Spanish  America  became  independ- 
ent. Huautay  a  is  in  the  desert  of  Atacama,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  production  of  immense 
BMsses  of  native  silver,  one  of  which,  found  in  1758,  weighed  800  pounda. 

BOLTYIA. 

The  town  of  Potosi  is  situated  13,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  100  miles  fimn  the 
Pacific,  and  50  miles  east  of  the  main  divide  of  the  Andes,  The  summit  of  tiie  Potosi  moun- 
tains is  15,981  feet  high,  and  is  five  miles  from  the  town.  The  peak  is  eonical,  with  sides 
that  rise  at  an  angle  of  45^  to  the  horison,  reddish  brown  in  color,  and  bare  of  vegetation. 
It  was  oh  the  side  of  this  mountain  that  a  poor  Indian,  named  Diego  Hnalca,  while  clam- 
bering after  a  wild  goat  in  the  autumn  of  1545,  caught  bold  of  a  shmb  to  assist  him  up,  and 
it  pulled  out,  exposing  pure  silver  to  view.  A  brief  examination  proved  the  existence  of  a 
lien  mine,  and  soon  Potosi  obtained  almost  as  much  celebrity  throughout  the  civilized  world 
as  did  California  300  years  later.  That  barren  and  bleak  mountain  contained  the  largest 
deposit  of  rich  silver  ore  ever  found  in  the  world,  ana  it  has  produced  more  silver  than  any 
otherdistrict.   The  total  production  from  ]545to  1603  is  given  by  Humboldt*  at$l,  150,000,000. 

The  following  ^ble,  ahowiDg  the  yield  in  various  yeaia,  indicates  the  gradual  changes  in 
production : 


1720 $1,300,000 

1745 1,850,000 

1785 3,600,000 

1830 i625,000 


1549 $1,549,000 

1550 2,000.000 

1590 7,500,000 

1630 5,000,000 

1680 3,000,000 

Daring  t|ie  first  five  years  large  masses  of  ore  were  foond  yielding^  $10,000  per  too;  in 
1574  the  firat-dass  ore  was  worth  $1,400  per  ton ;  in  1607  the  yield  was  about  $35  per  ton; 
and  in  1790  they  got  very  little  ore  that  produced  more  than  $16  to  the  ton.  The  last  quarter 
of  the  XVIth  contury  was  the  most  prosperous  period  in  the  history  of  Potosi,  which  had 
then  a  population  of  130,000  souls.  Ihe  men  were  nearly  all  Indians,  who  were  compelled 
to  work  as  slaves  in  the  mines,  and  probably  three-fourths  of  the  8,285,000^  red  men  who 
died  in  the  mines  were  sacrificed  to  get  out  the  treasures  that  astonished  the  world  daring 
two  centuries  after  the  discovery  made  by  Diego  Hnalca.  This  imposing  city,  the  largest 
that  has  ever  existed  so  high  above  the  sea,  needed  great  supplies,  wmch  could  only  be 
obtained  at  vast  expense.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  water  39  artificial  lakes  were  made  by 
building  dams  across  ravines  and  valleys  in  the  mountain  side. '  The  silver  was  carried  by 
ox-carts,  by  way  of  Tucuman,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  not  unfrequently  100  of  these  carts^ 

*  Chapter  XI,  Tolnmd  III,  p.  9t9.    The  amouota  oolleeted  for  the  king*!  flftb,  year  lij  Tear^  fkom  1536  to 
17B9,  are  gtven  there. 

t  Tempi*,  volome  I,  p.  389;  I  Ttrnfi^  veliBM  I,  p.  390. 
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beayily  laden,  were  seen  in  a  train.  It  was  probably  from  (bis  stream  of  silver  tbat  tbe  riTer 
bavin^  its  outlet  at  tbe  same  place  was  called  tbe  Plata,  tbat  word  being  tbe  Spanisb  name 
for  silver. 

For  30  years  after  tbe  discovery  of  Potosi  tbe  silver  was  obtained  exclusively  by  smelting 
in  portable  furnaces  made  of  clay,  in  tbe  form  of  bollow  cylinders,  witb  a  number  of  boles 
for  tbe  admission  of  air.  Silver  ore,  galena,  and  charcoal  were  put  in  in  aliernate  layers, 
and  tbe  fierce  winds  wbicb  blow  on  the  mountain  side  fumisbed  a  sufficient  blast,  and  some- 
times even  too  strone,  so  tbat  it  was  necessary  to  carry  tbe  furnaces  to  a  sheltered  place. 
The  mixed  lead  and  silver  were  afterwards  melted  again  witb  a  blast  made  by  a  dozen  Indians 
blowing  witb  their  mouths  through  copper  tubes  two  yards  long ;  and  thus  tbe  baser  luetal 
was  burned  off.  At  one  time  6,000  of  these  furnaces  could  be  seen  burning  on  tbe  mountain 
side.  Tbe  galena  was  found  in  tbe  Little  Potosi  mountain.  At  the  end  of  the  X  Vlth  century 
15,000  slaves  and  as  many  llamas,  and  as  many  more  mules,  were  employed  in  tbe  labors  of 
tbe  mines  and  reduction  works. 

CHILL 

• 

Cbanarcello,  tbe  richest  mining  district  of  Chili,  and  at  present  tbe  most  prosperous  atid 
^romisin^  of  all  in  South  America,  is  situated  in  latitude  27^  30',  50  miles  southeastward 
Irom  Copiapo.  It  is  50  miled  from  the  ocean  and  3,000  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  sea  to  tbe 
lowest  mines.  The  most  productive  deposit  of  silver  has  been  found  within  an  area  a  mile 
and  a  half  long  and  a  mile  wide,  in  a  cream-colored  bill,  all  tbe  adjacent  bills  being  dark. 
It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  of  Atacama,  and  there  is  very  little  vegetation,  and 
sometimes  no  rain  for  a  year.  Tbe  nearest  water — at  least  the  most  convcuient  of  access — 
is  10  miles  off,  and  it  is  sold  at  the  mines  at  16  gallons  for  $1,  but  it  is  fit  only  for  brutes, 
and  the  water  for  the  men  is  brought  further,  and  paid  for  at  a  higher  pnce. 

The  first  mine  of  Cbanarcello  was  discovered  on  the  18tb  of  May,  163*2,  by  a  muleteer 
named  Jaan  Godoi,  who,  while  out  hunting,  got  tired,  of  chasing  a  gaanaco  and  sat  down 
on  a  stone  to  rest.  Happening  to  examine  tbe  rock,  he  saw  that  it  was  veiy  rich  silver  ore, 
and  be  managed  to  break  off  enough  to  load  bis  two  donkeys,  with  which  he  went  to  Copi- 
apo, where  he  asked  the  assistance  and  counsel  of  Juan  Callejas,  his  friend  and  an  old  miner. 
They  obtained  a  title  to  tbe  mine,  and  Callejas,  in  recognition  of  many  favors,  transferred 
bis  shore  (one-third)  to  Don  Miguel  Gallo,  who  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  Chili. 
The  mine  proved  very  productive,  and  Godoi,  who  had  been  a  very  reputable  muleteer, 
became  a  low  debauchee.  He  spent  all  his  immense  wealth,  and  was  reduced  to  beggaiy. 
He  bad  not  even  a  donkey.  Gallo  took  pity  on  bim  and  gave  him  a  little  mine,  wbicii  be 
•old  for  $14,000,  and  on  that  sum  the  discoverer  of  Cbanarcello  lived  in  moderation  and  quiet. 
A  mine  called  Bolados  was  richer  than  the  pioneer  claim,  to  which  it  was  very  near.*  It 
yielded  $3,000,000  to  four  owners,  and,  tbougii  all  were  married  and  bad  children,  not  one 
of  them  led  a  cent  to  his  heirs.  All  had  wasted  their  money  in  riotous  living.  The  largest 
piece  of  native  silver  on  record  was  found  in  this  mine ;  it  weighed  0,000  pounds,  and  was 
worth  $  150,000.  One  lump  of  it  cut  out  with  chisels — for  it  could  not  be  drilled  for  blasting — 
weighed  a  ton  and  a  half. 

In  1850  there  were  1,750  miners  in  the  Cbanarcello  district,  two-thirds  of  them  Cfailenosi, 
and  the  remainder  foreigners,  mostly  fwm  other  Spanish  American  States.  The  bam^teros 
or  miners  who  break  down  the  ore,  revived  $25  per  month  and  20  ounces  of  bread,  a  pomid 
of  boiled  beans,  six  ounces  of  wheat,  and  24  figs  daily,  the  food  being  supposed  to  be 
enough  for  au  average  family.  The  apires,  or  men  who  carry  the  ore  upon  their  backs  to 
tbe  surface,  tbe  usual  load  being  from  250  to  375  pounds,  receive  $12  ^er  month  and  the 
same  rations. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  mine  the  ore  is  broken  with  hammers  into  pieces  of  half  a  cubic  inch 
and  assorted.  Everything  that  will  not  yield  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  ton  was  thrown  to  cue 
side  as  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for  working,  and  of  this  rejected  material  there  were  piles  at 
CfauBarcello,  in  1850,  estimated  to  contain  $20,000,000  of  silver. 

Tbe  pulverization  is  effected  in  arrastras,  and  tbe  amalgamation  in  wooden  tubs  witb  iron 
bottoms.    The  stirring  is  done  by  four  crooked  iron  arms  fastened  to  a  vertical  shaft  which 
I    levolves  in  the  centre  of  the  tub.    There  is  no  muller  or  grinding  of  the  ore  in  tbe  tub. 
,    The  process  requires  six  or  eight  hours. 

In  ld50  there  were  in  the  province  of  Atacama  75  productive  silver  mines,  198  unpro- 
;  ductive,  and  2,014  persons  employed.  The  amount  of  oi*e  extracted  was  15,398,996  pounds, 
[  of  which  10,4yO,l)00  were  credited  to  Cbanarcello  and  3,000,000.to  Tres  Puntjis. 
>  At  Cbanarcello  there  were  18  productive  mines  and  97  that  bad  been  opened  and  faaJ  not 
I  paid  expenses.  The  total  yield  of  the  10,480,000  pounds  of  ore  obtained  at  Chauaroello  was 
^2,700,000,  of  which  $2,100,000  was  net  profit.* 

It  would  appear  from  this  statement  that  the  ores  extracted  yield  on  average  naoie  than 

$.5,000  per  ton.    The  total  yield  of  the  Cbanarcello  district  from  18  i2  to  18(>0  is  esUmate«l  at 

^,000,000.    The  value  of  the  silver  exported  from  Chili  was  $59,931  in  1830 ;  $76l,4C6  ia 

J835 ;  $1,381,030  in  1845 ;  $3,555,045  in  1850. 

The  Tres  Puntas  mines  were  discovered  in  1849,  and  are  7,000  feet  above  tbe  sea.    Water 

*  U.  S.  Naval  Astronomical  ExpeOitlon,  vol.  1,  p.  363.  ^ 
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costs  there  six  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  conntry  is  still  more  desolate  than  abont  Chanar- 
cello. 

The  hill  of  Chanarcello  is  composed  of  refralar  strata,  nearly  horizontal,  of  rocks  partly 
calcareous,  and  partly  argillaceous.  In  the  deepest  workings  there  are  porphyries  and  some 
dolomites.    The  ores  are  chiefly  chlorides  and  bromides  either  separate  or  mixed. 

Cerro  Blanco,  30  miles  east-southeast  of  Chanarcello,  has  a  number  of  lodes  which  were 
rich  in  silver  near  the  surface,  but  in  the  lower  depths  they  yield  little  save  copper,  of  which 
tlie  ore  has  a  lar|^  percentage. 

Uarriso,  in  latitude  28P  45',  has  some  rich  silver  lodes  and  one  of  gold.  Eight  miles  south- 
east of  Carriso  is  Agua  Amargs,  a  hill  resembling  Bolaco,  at  Chanarcello,  with  as  many 
argentiferous  lodes,  but  not  so  rich.  Most  of  them  are  now  abandoned.  A  mile  from  Agua 
Amarga  are  the  mines  of  Tunas,  which  yielded  (400,000  of  native  and  ruby  silver  near  the 
surface. 

BRAZIL. 

The  placers  of  Brazil,  the  richest  known  to  m'odem  times  previous  to  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  are  found  over  an  area  300  miles  wide,  from  north  to  south  between*parallels 
]7  and  22  of  south  latitude,  in  the  mountains  which  separate  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon 
and  the  La  Plata,  and  800  miles  long,  extending  from  the  western  boundary  of  Brazil  nearly 
to  the  Atlantic.  The  rocks  are  granite  in  the  higher  peaks,  with  micaceous  schists  and  slates 
lower  down,  intersected  by  numerous  veins  of  quartz.    Itacolumite  is  found  extensively,  and 
diamonds,  which  are  seldom  found  near  it,  are  abundant  in  Brazil,  which  has  furnished  more 
of  those  precious  stones  than  all  the  other  diamond  mines  in  modem  times.    These  are, 
indeed,  the  only  diamond  mines  of  any  note  in  Christendom.    Very  little  is  done  in  them 
now.    The  gold  was  discovered  at  Minas  Oeraes  in  1599,  and  soon  attracted  a  considerable 
poDulation.    The  gold  deposits  of  Jacoabina  and  of  Rio  do  Carmo  were  opened  in  1700,  and 
those  of  Mate  Grosso  in  1734.    From  1752  to  1761  the  production  was  largest,  and  there 
were  then  80,000  miners   employed.      It  is    said  that  m  one  year  the  production  was 
^20,000,000.    It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  20  per  cent,  tax  on  the  gross  product,  or  the 
king*8  fifth  as  it  was  called,  for  the  district  of  Mlnas  Geraes  was  $2,000,000  for  1753.     In 
1725,  when  the  yield  was  considerably  less  than  .it  became  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
there  were  100,000  slaves  at  work,  and  it  was  estimated  that  they  took  out  ati  eighth  of  iin 
ounce  each  per  day,  as  we  learn  from  Southey ;  **  but  as  this  would  give  a  total  yield  of 
$60,000,000  annually,  we  must  infer  that  many  of  the  slaves  were  employed  in  other  pur- 
suits, and  that  many  of  the  slave  miners  did  not  make  their  eighth  of  an  ounce  per  aa^. 
The  largest  Brazilian  nugget  of  which  we  find  any  mention,  weighed  13  pounds  and  sold  tor 
about  1^,600.    AHer  1775  the  yield  declined  rapidly.    In  1812  the  production  was  about 
$4,000,000,  and  in  1822  $700,000,  and  now  it  probably  does  not  exceed  $50(>,000.    the  total 
vield  of  the  Brazilian  gold  mines  from  the  time  of  their  discovery  till  ]8i03  was  estimatod  by 
Uumboldt  at  $855,500,000,  and  we  may  estimate  the  production  since  180.')  at  $70,000,000, 
making  the  total  coutfibution  of  gold  by  Brazil  $925,500,000  in  a  period  of  26<S  yeant :  less 
than  California  has  furnished  in  20  years.     So  far  Brazil  has  only  two  quartz  mines,  the  St. 
John  and  the  Gongo  Soco.    The  latter  vielded  33,000  pounds  of  gold  from  1826  to  lH49.t 

Of  tho  St.  John,  Whitneyt  savs  :  "The  mine  of  St.  John  del  Rcy  is  the  most  remarkable 
gold  quartz  mine  in  the  world,  naving  been  worked  for  a  longer  time  and  having  produced 
more  gold  than  any  other.  The  working  was  commenced  about  1725,  and  after  nearly  a' 
liundred  years  of  success  was  abandoned,  and  in  1834  the  working  was  resumed,  and  from 
1838  to  1852  the  mine  paid  a  profit  of  $1,500,000.  The  amount  of  rock  reduced  was  34,000 
tons  in  1846,  and  82,00O  in  1652,  the  increase  being  gradual.  The  profit  varied  from  $2  to  $3 
per  ton.  The  rock  contained  about  .004  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  crushing  was  done  with  1 18 
stamps.  The  mine  is  owned  by  a  companv  which  had  1,000  slaves  and  employed  80  Euro- 
pean overseers,  mechanics,  &c.    One  of  the  mines  was  1,200  feet  deep." 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONa 

BRITISH  COLUBIBM. 

• 

The  gold  mines  of  British  Columbia  are  in  the  basins  of  the  Eraser  and  Columbia  rivers. 

The  chief  mining  district  is  Cariboo,  on  the  north  side  of  the  north  fork  of  Quesnelle 
river,  100  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that  stream,  in  latitude  53^,  and  IOC  miles  from  the 
ocean,  from  which  it  is  senarated  by  a  range  of  mountains  8,000  or  10,00<)  feet  high.  The 
winters  are  very  severe,  and  they  last  from  October  to  June,  during  which  period  the  country 
is  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  In  July  and  August  the  streams  are  at«fiood  height.  The 
gold  is  found  at  a  depth  varying  from  12  to  100  feet  from  the  surface  in  tho  beds  and  banks 
of  creeks,  some  of  which  run  through  swamps.  The  auriferous  deposit  is  very  rich,  and  it'  it 
were  in  a  genial  clime  and  favorably  situated,  the  yield  per  day  would  rival  if  not  surpass 
anything  ever  found  in  California,  but  t|p  rreat  cost  of  all  supplies,  the  uecessitv  of  lying 
idle  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and  the  difi&culty  of  finding  good  claims,  prevent  it  irom  hieing 

•  BiBtoTj  of  Brazil,  chapter  XXX VL  t  Calyert,  p.  231.  X  Metalllo  Wealth,  p.  111. 
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Ml  ftttntetivB  place  for  minen.  Claims  that  bare  been  well  opened  bare,  in  many  instances, 
paid  for  a  few  weeks  or  monUi  $500  per  day  to  the  man.  One  claim  StS  by  80  feet  yielded 
|105,000.  The  gold  on  Antler  creek  is  830  fine ;  on  Lowhee  creek  920.  The  metal  is  found 
in  coarse  rmigh  mmps,  which  look  as  thongh  they  had  not  moved  far  from  their  rocky  source. 
Some  auriferous  quartz  lodes  have  been  discovered,  bat  little  has  been  done  in  quartz  mrniug. 

The  gold  in  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  is  fbimd  in  the  beds,  bars,  and  banks  of  creeks, 
between  parallels  A9^  and  51'.  The  digghigs  are  moetly  shallow,  and  not  rich,  although,  as 
they  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  countzy,  they  may  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  produce 
more  gold  than  Cariboo* 

The  following  table  shows  the  amoant  of  gold  shipped  from  Txctoria  to  San  Francisco : 


1856. 

•». 

61. 

.'  JBS. 


Am't  ihipped. 


$337,765 
1,311,304 
1,638,021 
1,  MS.  639 
9,167,1B3 


Tear. 


1863 

180« 

1869 

lD67,(9»ontbi) 


Am't  ibipind. 


$2,935,173 
3.784.336 
2;  067, 661 

i,aes^3ii 

1,100,580 


AVtrTRALtA^ 


The  colony  of  Victoria  fat  AnslraH*  did  not  begin  to  produce  gold  until  185T,  bnt.tho  next 
Tear  it  had  already  risen  nearly  to  a  level  with  Califbrniav  and  since  then  the  two  Stsies 
have  kept  nearly  an  equal  pace.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  ouBoe»  exported 
annually  from  Melboorne,  and  the  value  as  eatimatad  in  pounds  sterling  r 


Year. 


18U... 
18S8..t 
1653... 
1854... 
1835... 
1856... 
1857... 
1856... 


Onneefl. 


14^147 
3,794,903 

3.150.0^1 
3,393,065 
3.793,065 
S;98S,696 
3.761.598 
3;  588, 186 


Valve. 


iKB0,5B7 
19, 9m.  TO 
13.60a083 

9,5«e.3G3 
11.173,291 
11,943,789 
lU  046, 113 
10, 113;  750 


Yeac, 


1806. 
1860. 
1861. 
1868. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 


2;860.676 
a;  156^661 
1)  907^490 
l,dSB,385 
1.637,066 
1,544.694 
1,5^801 
1,480;  597 


Yslaa 


£9.1SS;703 
8, 63^^649 
7,869.'*58 
61,685.193 
6.507.489 
6.17)3,776 
6.17S,3M 
5^9i9^90 


We  have  no  plain  description  of  the  character  of  the  quartz  lodes  and  placem  of  VietoTi% 
but  they,  especially  ibe  latter,  differ  from  those  of  California.  Water  is  far  leaa  ^^F^iWt ; 
ditches  are  tewer,  smaller,  and  less  costly ;  hydraulic  claims,  tunnel  claims,  and  sluices  are 
rarer ;  shaft  claims  are  far  more  numerous ;  the  character  of  the  leads  appear  to  bo  leas  dis* 
tinct;  the  gold  is  generally  coarser  in  size  and  finer  in  quality,  and  the  gold-bearing  strata 
seem  to  be  richer.  There  are  few  placer  claims  in  GaUfi»rai&  that  would  pay  for  hoisting 
dirt  100  feet  through  shads,  and  washing  in  puddling  boxea,  as  is  done  in  many  AnatTnii^ii 
claims.  We  see  no  mention  in  Victoria  books  or  newapapers  of  i^«"*">«t  rivera,  which  ooenpy 
a  veiy  prominent  place  in  the  placer  miniog  of  California. 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  placer  mining  in  Yictoiia  are  suggested  in  the  feUowhig  extract 
from  Westgartn: 

Allnvial  minine,  however,  differs  fisna  qaaita  miniBir  in  net  betsg  matnly  dependent  tm  ntnnm  macUnoy. 
Much  of  it  is  still  condacted  by  mese  manual  labor,  but  ondor  appUimoos  eitber  now  omrach  impiOTed  daring 
thclaat lUycoTH.  Horee-iwwcrha9a]sobeen largefj^introdnced, anditisthogreatmotlTeforcaof tbepnddling 
moohino,  that  grand  institution  of  tho  alluvial  mining  world.  This  machine  rapidlj  supplanted  the  origin^ 
cradle  and  tub ;  in  fact,  it  represents  botli.  upon  a  giaat  acato*  The  miner  oould  readily  apprehend  that  if 
an  ordinoxy  woaliing  tub  of  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  cocdd  be  made  to  }ield  on  ounce  of  gold  per  day, 
one  of  us  many  yards  must,  if  equally  well  worked,  yield  proportionatdy  more.  The  cradle  arrangement  vaa 
adapted  to  tho  gravel ;  while  the  tub  was  suited  to  the  pudating  of  the  finer  debris,  such  as  pipe  clay  or  dirt 
beds,  which  were  much  more  l^quent  to  the  miner  thaa  pure  graveL  Paddling  by  wholesolQ  waa  ik«efiKe 
a  sul^cct  of  early  attention. 

vnmmm  op  victoiili. 

At  the  end  of  1866,  there  wem  70,fi04  men  engaged  in  minings  a  deerease  of  nearly  10,000 
wiihiu  ayear,  of  27,000  since  1862,  and  of  54^(w0  since  itS>9;  the  average  weekly  eanongs 
of  miners  were  £1  1  Js.,  or  about  i?  76  eadi,  and  in  1850  they  were  (^  40. 

The  machinery  employed  in  quarts  mining  consietedof  532  steam  engines*  with  an  aggro- 
gate  of  9,079  horse-power ;  62  water  and  home-power  cioshing  maehines  ;  55  water  wheels ; 
UV)  whims  and  pulleys;  6  derrickst  and  74  whips. 

The  machinery  employed  in  alluvial  mining  eonsi|^  of  451  steam  enginesy  with  an  sggre* 
gate  of  9,338  horse-power ;  2,799  hoarse-pa<Mling  madiineB ;  400  whima  and  p«llc(yariM 
wlupB;621  sluices  and  tome;  159  water  wheels ;  30  hyteitli&  boxes;  179 pumps;  5,805 
sluice  hoses,  and  3  bofing  maehines.  • 
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The  total  estimated  rolne  of  the  machioeiy  emplojed  in  mining  was  |D,500,000,  and  the 
claims  themselves  ^3,000,000. 

The  lencth  of  the  mining  laceaLor  as  we  call  Ihem  "ditches,  "at  the  end  of  1864  was  1,747 
miles,  ana  the  approximate  cost  |94 1,655,  or  t539  per  mile.  In  the  Stanley  snb-district,  the 
roces  cost  more  than  |2,000  per  mile,  the  high  ATerage  bemg  canied  partly  by  14,363  yards 
oftnnneiling. 

The  poorest  gold  was  742  fine,  and  sold  for  £3  3s.  per  ounce,  and  the  richest  wac  966 
fine,  and  sold  for  £4  fis .  per  onnoe.    The  mean  fineness  was  654. 

Abont  one>third  of  the  gold  comes  from  quarts,  and  one-third  from  allnvial  mines. 

The  total  number  of  distinct  quarts  lodes  proved  to  be  auriferous  is  1,700,  and  the  am  of 
auriferous  alluvial  and  quarts  ground  worked  upon  is  893  square  miles. 

In  1664,  643,515  tons  of  qnarU  yielded  433,981  ounees,  or  $9  54  ner  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
This  is  the  only  quarts  of  which  returns  were  obtained,  though  it  is  Juiown  that  more  was 
crushed ;  how  much  more  is  not  shown  in  the  reports. 

The  population  at  the  end  of  1865  was  410,000,  the  number  of  sheep  1 1,000,000,  neai  eattla 
^000,060;  the  deposits  in  savings  and  other  banks  £6,666,060. 

TheCTportsof  wool  lnld65  were  30,000,0e0pounds,  the  number  of  aens  cultivated  378,000  ; 
the  yield  of  wheat  nine  bushels  per  acre  on  the  average,  an  average  yield  of  33  bushels  of  maise 
per  acre;  the  production  of  coal  585,000  tons,  and  &e  importation  of  wheat  and  flour  above 
exports  £585,000  in  value.  The  number  of  nuners'  licenses  issued  in  that  year  were  15,458, 
and  assuming  that  this  figure  represents  the  number  of  miners,  the  average  vieid  of  the  mines 
per  man  for  the  year  was  £75.*  The  wages  of  brioUaym,  masons,  andcoipentcfs  my 
mm  |1  75to  |2  50  per  day  in  Melbourne. 

•  •  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exportation  in  ounces  of  the  eolony  of  Now  South  Wales, 
year  by  year,  since  1857 : 


1051 
18S9 
1853 
16» 


Exporta- 
tion. 


Ouneet. 
161,880 
19P  600 
173,960 
148.1K)0 


1885 
1856 
1857 
1856 


tion. 


Ounee9. 

107,  aso 

134,090 
148  126 
855^935 


Ymt. 


1860 

186;i 


Ezporta- 
tion. 


Ouncet. 

S9a.574 

355^3261 

403,1:19 

584,219 


Ymv. 


1803 
1864 

1865 
1866 


Bstporta- 
tion. 


489^729 
314,351 
979,191 
835,609 


The  gold  yield  in  this  colony  decreased  for  three  yeara  after  1663,  anil  then  imneased 
rapidly  for  seven  years,  and  again  began  to  decline.  The  decrease  since  1862  is  attributed  by 
one  of  the  Sydney  newspa]>ers  to  the  exclusion  of  Chiuamenfirom  the  minesy  and  that  policy 
has  no  doubt  had  a  very  injorious  effisct  on  the  production. 

HEW  ZEALAND. 

The  muaes  of  New  Zealand  were  opened  in  1858,  and  produced  but  little  for  three  yean, 
and  then  rose  rapidly  in  importance.  The  manifested  exported  was  187,b9o  ounees  in  ItiKil* 
and  Z3QJ722  ounces  in  1862.  The  amount  of  New  Zealand  shipped  to  England  by  way  of 
Melbourne  was  284418  ounees  in  1863;  311,767  ounees  in  la64 ;  216,046  ounces  in  1865, 
and  407,304  ounces  in  1866.  The  total  exportation  of  1865  was  reported  to  be  i:2;226,474, 
equivalent  to  about  $11,000,000. 

We8TGarth*8  Estimates. ^Westgarth  makes  the  following  estimates  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  Anstralarian  gold  fields,  from  1851  to  the  end  of  1863 : 


TMf. 


1851 

1853 

1853 

1&>4 

1835 

185« 

1857 

isse ; 

1830 

1880 

1861 

180S 

1» V 

Tbtal 


VtotMte. 


$3,000,000 
64,500,000 
43,000,000 
48,000,000 
57,000,000 
80,600,000 
55,000,000 
50,000^000 
45,500,000 
43,000^000 
39,500,000 
34,5011,000 
32;  000,000 


564,000,000 


New    Sonth 
Wmlet. 


13,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,500,000 
9,000.000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
3,500,000 
5^  500^  000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 

19;  000;  000 
8^500,000 


73,000.000 


N«r 


$500^ 000 
500;  000 

5uo;ooo 

4,000,000 

8,00^000 

14, 500;  000 


98.000.000 


The  total  annual  production  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  gold  mines  assy  betiSStH 
mated  at  $50,000,000.    (Westgarth  p.  346.   Pounds  (£)  eaksnktad  atf»eaob.)      » 

*lCelboiime  Age,  Jannoiy  4, 1867. 
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RUSSIAN  POSSESSIONS. 

SIBERIA. 

Siberia  ranks  third  among  gold-prodacing  countries,  and  for  a  qoarter  of  a  century  before 
the  discovery  of  the  Californian  mines,  ranked  first.  The  gold  mining  of  the  Russian  empire 
began  in  placers  at  Jdkaterinbnrg  in  1742;  in  1753  quartz  mines  were  opened  at  Berezov ; 
in  1829  the  placers  on  the  western  part  of  the  Altai  were  opened,  and  in  1838  those  of  eastern 
Siberia.  The  production  was  small  for  a  long  time,  averaging  only  about  823,000  annually 
of  phicer  gold  trom  1814  to  1820;  but  after  the  latter  year  it  incnnsed  with  great  rapidity, 
averaging  $1,668,900  in  the  next  decennium,  and  $3,860,000  in  the  10  years  from  1830  to 
1840,  and  $12,200,000  for  the  next  decennium.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  quartz  gold,  which 
from  1752  to  1850,  amounted  to  $28,000,000.  The  yield  in  1853  was  estimated  by  Whitney 
at  64,000  pounds  troy,  or  about  $14,500,000.  In  1862  the  production  was  reported  to  be 
about  $10,000,000. 

As  a  gold-producing  countiT,  Russia  ranks  next  to  the  United  States,  and  the  colony  of 

Victoria,  the  present  annual  yield  being  about  $15,000,000.    The  mines  are  all  in  Siberia, 

*  in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural,  and  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Altai  mountains.    The 

former  chain  runs  with  the  meridian  from  latitude  45^  to  67^,  and  is  auriferous  for  most  of 

its  length,  but  its  chief  wealth  is  on  the  Siberian  side. 

The  Alttu  chain  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  equator,  about  latitude  50^,  and  the  auri- 
ferous river  beds  and  hills  extend  as  far  as  60^,  or  even  further.  The  Altai  reminds  ns  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada ;  both  chains  separate  high  and  desert  table  lands  from  districts  with  rich 
soil  and  abundant  streams ;  and  the  side  which  has  the  streams  abounds  in  gold,  wh^o  nlvor 
is  found  on  the  other  side.* 

The  climate  of  Siberia  is  very  severe,  and  in  most  of  the  placer  districts  the  ground  is  con- 
stantly frozen  at  a  depth  of  three  and  a  half  feet,  the  cold  or  winter  penetrating  much  deeper, 
ond  the  thawing  influence  of  summer  only  reaching  to  that  depth.  Washing  is  only  possible 
between  May  and  September,  so  that  half  the  year  is  lost  for  mining  purposes.  The  mines 
are  owned  bv  the  government  or  by  wealthy  proprietors,  and  the  laborere  ai*e  ignorant  and 

Eoor  men,  who  bring^  neither  intelligence  nor  zeal  to  their  aid.  Each  laborer  receives  from 
is  employer  a  certain  ration  of  meal,  and  his  money  wages  amount  to  about  half  an  ounce 
of  gola  for  a  year,  or  something  like  half  an  ounce  of  silver  per  month-~50  or  60  cents  a 
month.t 

The  methods  of  placer  working  are  not  described  fully  in  any  of  the  authors  whoee 
books  are  accessible  in  this  connfy ;  but  it  seems  evident  that  the  amount  of  earth  washed 
is  conidderably  less,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  laborers,  than  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mines.  It  is  said  that  Californian  modes  of  washing  have  been  introduced  to  a  limited 
extent  in  a  few  of  the  districts  ;9but  we  have  no  account  of  larg[e  ditches,  of  deep  hydnuilic 
claims,  of  ancient  river  beds,  or  of  various  other  interesting  facts  which  mark  mining  in 
California.  And  yet  the  number  of  miners  in  Siberia  is  reported  to  be  only  40,000,  and  if 
they  can  obtain  $15,000,000  in  six  months  they  make  a  very  fair  average  production,  much 
larger  than  would  be  presumed  from  the  cash  wages  of  $10  or  $12  per  year.  Accordine 
to  Atkinson^  the  pay  dirt  at  Tagilsk  contains  one  ounce  of  goldin  60,000  of  each,  or  ^ 
in  a  ton.  Duport^  says  the  richness  in  1829  was  two  ounces  in  100,000.  In  California 
$1  to  the  ton  of  earth  in  a  hydraulic  claim  is  considered  rich,  and  many  mines  that  do  not 
contain  more  than  50  cents  to  the  ton  are  worked  with  large  profit.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  make  comparisons  between  California  and  Siberia  in  the  absence  of  precise  infoimatioo 
in  regard  to  the  mines  of  the  latter  country.  There  are  many  places  in  California  in  which 
the  pay  dirt  has  yielded  ipore  than  $50  to  the  ton  of  pay  dirt,  and  in  some  claims  when  the 
aunferous  deposit  was  very  shallow,  or  where  it  could  only  be  reached  by  deep  shafts  or 
long  tunnels,  or  where  water  was  very  scarce,  it  could  not  be  worked  profitably  for  loss  than 
$25.  One  very  serious  drawback  to  minioe  in  Siberia  is  the  fact  that  the  gOYemmcnt 
levies  a  tax  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  gross  yield  of  till  mines,  and  from  30  to  35  per  oenL  on  all 
which  yield  more  than  $400,000  annually,  y 
As  to  the  modes  of  quartz  mining,  Erman  says : 

The  ore  collected  la  poored  into  long  troaghs  where  water  is  added  eoid  it  is  beaten  with  east-1x«i 
atampen.  The  current  of  water  which  oontinually  fioum  on  it  throngh  pipes,  cames  off  the  fine  povds' 
over  the  washing  benches  which  are  laid  like  sUgbtlv  inclined  terraces  under  the  tron^ha,  whilo  manj  ot 
the  beavier  grains  of  gold  fidl  into  the  interstices  of  tne  double  iron  bottom  of  the  stampmg  txvngh  and  aie 
collected  from  time  to  time.  As  is  usnol  with  poor  sand,  it  is^ften  raked  upwards  on  the  benches  irith  a 
wooden  rake.  Ores  which,  as  here  yield  ore  about  one  part  in  64,000  of  tueir  weight  of  metal,  give  noc 
more  than  one  part  in  1,000,000  to  the  first  straining.  The  richest  part  of  the  prodact  which  rest  upon  tha 
upper  benches  is  well  washed  a^ain  in  larger  receptacles,  as  the  weight  prevents  its  being  carried  oflE^  bat 
the  poorer  and  finer  part  is  again  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  a  second  time  washed  on  little  tables  to 
which  the  water  is  led  through  pipes  that  can  be  directed  upon  any  point  The  iron,  some  of  which  is 
from  the  wear  of  the  stampers,  is  removed  from  the  fine  deposit  by  a  magnet  Though  the  sepazatkm  ct 
the  gold  has  been  attempted  by  amalgunation,  experience  has  proved  that  caieftal  washing  la  quite  as  dibo- 

*  The  Ural  mountains  are  notably  auriferous  on  the  eastern  or  Siberian  side  only,  and  as  &r  as  sumr* 
hare  gone,  it  would  appear  that  one  fiauk  only  of  the  Australian  water  sheds  csh»it  rich  aoeamulatkias  W 
gold  debi;^  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  western  or  interior  side  of  the  ranges    (Calvert  p.  13&) 

t  Atkinson,  p.  173.         }PageS06.         §PBgo305.         0  Chevalier,  p.  8X 
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• 
tnal.    Special  arrangemeiits  aro  made  for  oontinning  this  operation  through  the  winter;  the  windows  nro 
coreAillT  caolked,  stoves  heated  by  horizontal  shafts  ranning  below  them  are  prepared  for  thawing  the  fh>- 
sen  mnd.  and  sand,  and  the  materials  passed  In  to  the  apartment  through  a  narrow  trap  in  the  wall  or 
the  opening  of  a  door  would  sometimes  lower  the  temperature  to  the  freezing  point  in  a  few  minutes.   (Y aL 

The  sold  mines  of  Bnssia  were  opened  at  lekaterinbnrg,  on  the  Ural  chain,  in  1743, 
and  in  1752  quartz  workings  were  commenced  at  Berezov,but  the  Uraljplacers  first  becaino 
important  in  1814.  The  placers  of  western  Siberia  were  opened  in  182d,  and  those  of  east- 
em  Siberia  in  1838.    The  yield  is  reported*  as  follows : 

Placer  gold  from  1814  to  1830 1,085  ponnds  troj. 

Placer  gold  from  1820  to  1830 73,200       "         •* 

Placer  gold  from  1830tol840 175,460       *•         " 

Placer  gold  from  1840tol850 553,955       "         •* 

Quartz  gold  from  1752  to  1850 - 128,570       "    ,    " 

Approximate  statement  of  the  value  of  the  total  annual  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 

principal  eoumtries  of  the  worldf  during  the  year  l&Sf, 

[This  table  is  extracted  by  permission  from  the  unpublished  report  of  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Blake, 
npcn  the  '*  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals,"  from  data  obtained  at  the  Paris  Universal 
Exposition.  It  is  the  result  of  extended  investigation  of  the  most  recent  statistics  from  all 
parts  of  Uie  world,  and  although  not  yet  complete,  presents  approximately,  in  round  num- 
Ders,  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  production  of  the  world.] 


Country. 


United  States 

British  Possessions,  (estimatedfor  1867) . 

Mexico,  (estimate  ) 

Central  and  South  America,  (estimated 

in  part  ) 

Aiiatralia,inclading  New  Sonth  Wales, 

Victoria,  and  Queensland 

Kew  Zealand,  (estimated  for  1867  ). . . . 


Yalae. 


$72,000,000 

3,000.000 

10,000,000 

10, 000;  000 

33,900.000 
6,000,000 


Ooaniry. 


Rasida 

France,  Anstria,  Saxony.  Spaln.ltaly, 

Great  Brltain.Norway  and  Sweden 
Borneo  and  the  East  Indies,  China, 

Japan,  and  Centl  Asia,  (estimatedt) 
Africa,  (estimated) 

Total : 


Value. 


$15,200,000 

10,600,000 

10,000,000 
1,000,000 


171,000,000 


^Whitney,  p.  QpL 
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APPENDIX. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FROM  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE 

TO  THE  REOXSTERS  AND  RECEiyERS. 

Dbpabtmekt  of  TIIE  ImSRIOB, 

Oentral  Land  Q^IcCi  January  14, 1867. 

OSNTLEMEN :  Herowith  will  be  foona  the  act  of  CongroM,  approved  2ath  JbIt.  1866,  "  gnuotiug  ibe-il^l 
of  war  to  ditch  and  cAiud  owners  over  the  publio  hrnds,  and  ftv  other jpoxpoaaa. '  • 

By  ue  first  secUon  of  tiiis  act  all  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  states,  snrvcyed  and  nnsnrrejred,  are 
laid  open  to  **  all  citlaens  o/t  the  United  States,  and  to  those  who  hare  doolared  their  intentMNi  to  beeone 
each,  s«b)eot  to  atototoiy  regulations,^^  and  also  "to  the  local  Gnatoms  or  nloa  of  minan  in  tho  aercnil 
mininr  districts  not  in  conflict  with  the  laWs  of  the  United  States." 

"  It  therefore  becomes  your  duty,  in  limine^  to  acquaint  yoacselves  with  the  local  mining  customs  and 
uaages  in  the  district  in  which  you  may  be  coiled  upon  to  do  those  official  acts  which  are  reijaiivd  bjr  law, 
whether  the  same  are  rednoed  to  antheintio  written  fonn,  or  are  to  be  osoeitainied  by  the  testimony  of  Intd- 
ligont  miners,  which  you  are  to  obtain  as  occasion  may  require  and  Justifr,  in  acting  upon  indiTiduol  claims, 
«  perfect  record  whereof  is  to  be  cordtaUy  taken  .and  preserved  by  ue  registar  and  roeelTor,  and  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  diagram  or  plat  fixing  tho  out  boondotfics  of  the  distriot  in  which  siioh  costoms  and 
usaflcs  exist. 

Toe  second  seotfcm  of  tho  act  dedarea  that  "  whenever  anj  person  or  oasociation  of  persoos  claim  a  Tdn 
or  lode  of  qoorts  or  othorrock  in  plaoe,  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  having  previoaaly  ooea^ 
pied  and  improved  the  same  acoorulnjr  to  the  Eocil  customs  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  distiict  where  tho 
asme  is  situated,  and  having  expendea  In  actual  labor  and  improvements  thereon  an  amount  of  not  leas 
than  one  thonaand  dolkm,  and  m  regard  to  whose  possession  there  is  no  .controversy  or  omxMinK  daim.  it 
aholl  and  may  be  lawfld  for  said  claimant,  or  association  of  claimants,  to  file  in  tho  local  land  offioc  a  dia- 
gram of  the  same,  so  extended  la^eiraJOv  or  otherwise,  as  to  eotiform  to  the  local  laws,  costoms,  and  roles  of 
miners,  a^  to  enter  such  tnct  and  receive  a  potent  therefor,  granting  such  mine,  together  with  tho  right 
to  foUow  such  vein  or  lode  with  its  dipa.  angles,  and  variations,  to  any  depth,  although  it  may  enter  the 
land  a42oining.  which  land  acUoining  shall  be  sold  sat\)eot  to  this  condition.'^ 

Mining  clouns  may  bo  ontwed  at  any  district  land  office  in  the  United  States  under  this  law  by  anv  par^ 
oon,  or  aaoociffltion  of  persona,  oorporate  or  inoorpcrote.  In  making  the  entx^,  however,  aoch  a  deoeciptioa 
of  the  tract  must  be  fifed  as  will  iadleatc  the  vein  or  lode,  or  jpart  or  portion  thereof  daioMd,  togdher  with 
a  diagiom  representing,  hi^  referenoa  to  some  natural  or  ortlflcial  monument,  the  position  and  location  af 
tiio  oahn  ana  the  boundanca.thorsof,  oo  fiir  as  auch  boundaries  can  be  asoartainod. 

FinL  In  all  cases  tho  number  of  feet  in  length  daimcd  on  the  vein  or  lode  shall  bo  atatod  in  tho  oppUea- 
ticmfiMaaa£aroaaid,andtbelineslinUtii«tliiDlengthof  the  claim  shall,  also,  in  all  oaaea  be  oslilbitad  on 
tho  diagram,  and  the  coarse  or  direction  or  such  end  lines,  when  not  fixed  by  agreement  witli  the  mUoinisg 
claimants,  nor  by  the  local  customs  or  rules  of  the  miners  of  the  district,  shall  oo  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
the  asocrtainod  or  opporent  genoral  oomwe  of  the  vein  or  lode. 

Second,  Where,  by  the  lo^  laws,  customs,  or  rules  of  miners  of  the  district,  no  sBrfitce  ground  is  per- 
mitted to  be  occnplod  for  mining  purposes  except  the  surface  of  the  vein  or  lode,  and  tho  walls  of  aoch  vela 
or  lode  are  unosoOTtaiacd  and  the  lateral  extent  of  such  vein  or  lode  ui)known,  it  shall  be  snfficieat,  after 
giving  the  description  and  diagram  aforesaid,  to  state  the  fact  that  tho  extent  of  such  vein  or  lode  oanoot 
be  ascertained  by  actual  mcasuromcnt,  but  that  the  said  vein  or  lode  is  boonded  on  each  side  bv  the  walla  of 
tho  same,  and  to  estimate  the  amount  of  ground  oontoined  between  tho  given  end  lines  and  the  anaeoer> 
tained  woUs  of  tho  vein  or  lode;  and  in  such  coae  the  patent  will  issue  for  all  the  land  contained  between 
auch  end  lines  and  side  walls,  with  tho  right  to  follow  such  vein  or  lode,  with  all  its  dips,  angles,  and  vaiift> 
tiona,  to  any  depth,  although  it  mov  eoXet  tho  land  adloLning:  Provuled,  The  estimated  quantitv  shall  be 
equal  to  a  horiaontal  plane,  bounded  by  the  given  end  lines,  and  tho  walls  on  the  sides  of  snch  vem  or  lodok 

Third.  Where,  b^  toe  local  laws,  customs  or  rules  of  miners  of  the  district,  no  surfMse  gromid  is  per> 
ptittod  to  be  occupod  fur^mining  purposes,  except  the  surface  of  the  vein  or  lode,  and  the  walla  of  such  veb 
or  lode  arc  aacertoiued  and  well  known,  such  wall  shall  be  nomcd  in  the  description,  and  marked  on  the 
diagram,  in  connection  with  the  end  lines  of  snch  claims. 

Fowrth,  Where,  by  tho  laws,  customs,  or  rules  of  miners  of  the  district,  a  given  ouantitv  of  sniaoe 
ground  is  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  mining  or  milling  the  ore,  the  aforesaid  diagram  and  description  in  the 
entry  shall  correspond  with  and  include  so  much  of  tho  surfiice  as  shall  be  lUlowed  by  snch  laws, 
or  rules  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

Fifth,  In  the  absence  of  uniform  rules  in  any  mining  district  limiting  the  amount  of  amfiafie  to  be 


for  mining  purposes,  actual  and  peaceablo  ufte  and  occupation  for  mining  and  milling  parposc8,ahall  be 
regarded  as  evidence  of  a  custom  of  miners  authorising  the  same,  and  the  ffronnd  so  occupied  and  used  im 
connection  with  the  vein  or  lode,  and  being  ai\)acent  thereto,  may  bo  incluucd  within  the  entry  afbreaald, 
and  the  diagram  shall  embrace  the  same  as  appurtenant  to  the  mine. 

Whoe  tiio  claimant  or  claimants  desire  to  indude  within  their  entry  and  dii^ram  any  aurfiico  gmmd 
beyond  tho  sur&cc  iA  tho  vein,  it  shall  be  neceasary,  upon  filing  the  application,  to  flimioh  the  regMfOr  oC 
the  land  office  with  proof  of  the  usage,  law,  or  custom  under  which  he  or  they  daim  such  sur&oe  ground. 
and  such  evidence  may  consist  cither  of  the  written  rules  of  tho  minen  qf  the  district,  or  tho  testimoBy  ^ 
two  credible  witnesses  to  the  uniform  custom  or  the  actual  use  and  occupation  os  aforesaid,  wldch  tcattmoiiT 
shall  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the  register  and  receiver,  and  filed  in  the  register*!  office,  with  the  applih 
cation,  a  record  thereof  to  oe  made  as  contemplated  under  the  fint  head  in  the  foregoing. 

B^  the  third  section  of  the  act,  it  is  roquirou  that  upon  the  filing  of  the  diagram,  as  pnmded  In  the 


flection,  and  posting  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  chum,  with  notice  of  intention  to  omAj  foo*  e 

of  said  ol 


potent,  the  register  shaU  publish  a  notice  of  the  same  in  a  newspaper  nearest  the  location 
which  notice  uudl  state  name  of  the  claimant,  name  of  mine,  names  of  adjoining  claimants  on  «»». «» 
the  claim,  the  district  and  country  in  which  the  mine  is  situated,  informing  tiie  publie  that  api^leation. 
been  made  for  a  patent  for  same  {  tho  register  also  to  post  such  notice  in  his  offioc  for  nindy  oaya. 

Thereafter,  should  no  adverse  ckdm  have  been  ffled,  and  satisfaotorv  proof  should  be  nrodutfed  that  the 
diagram  aad  notice  have  been  posted  in  the  manner  and  for  the  perioa  stipulated  In  the  statute,  it  wfll 
become  tiie  duty  of  the  surveyor  general,  upon  applioation  of  the  party,  to  surv<^  the  premises,  and  oaaihe 
plat  thereof,  indorsed  with  his  approval,  aesignating  the  number  and  description  of  the  location,  tJbe 
value  of  tho  labor  and  improvements,  and  the  oharacter  of  the  vein  exposed.  As  prelimina%  to  the 
hoirevor,  tho  survevor  general  must  estimate  the  expense  of  surveyug,  platting,  and  ascertaia  fr_  ^ 
ragjater  thecoatof  fliepablieation  of  notJee,  the  amount  of  all  of  which  must  be  deposited  ly  the  aniHoawt 
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mrvey  with  any  aMittaat  United  States  treasurer,  or  designated  depositaBy  in  fitvor  of  the  United  States 
treasurer,  to  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  ftuid  created  l^  ''indiTidoal  depositors  for  the  sorrers  of  the 
fmbUc  lands."  Doidioate  oertiflcates  of  such  deposits  must  be  filed  with  tJie  sorreyor  central  for  trans- 
mission  to  this  office,  as  in  the  case  of  deposits  for  surveys  of  public  lands  under  the  10th  section  of  the 
not  of  Congress  approved  May  30, 1863,  and  joint  resolution  of  Jiuy  1, 1864. 

After  the  survey  thus  paid  for  shall  hare  been  duly  executed,  and  the  plat  thereof  approved  by  the  sur- 
yeyor  general,  designating  the  number  and  the  description  of  the  location,  oocompauied  by  ma  official 
certificate  of  the  vdue  of  the  labor  and  improvements,  and  character  of  the  vein  exposed,  with  the  testi- 
mony  of  two  or  more  reliable  persons,  cognizant  of  the  facts  on  which  his  certificate  may  be  founded,  as  to 
the  value  of  the  labor  and  hnprovcments,  the  party  claiming  shall  file  the  same  with  the  register  and  receiver, 
and  thereupon  pay  to  the  said  receiver  |5  per  acre  for  tlio  premises  embraced  in  the  survey,  and  shall  ffio 
with  those  officers  a  triplicato  certificate  of  deposit,  showing  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  survey,  plat,  and 
notice,  with  satisfaotoiy  evidence,  which  shall  do  the  testimony  of  at  least  two  credible  witnesses,  that  the 
diagijam  and  notice  were  posted  on  the  claim  for  a  pei*iod  of  ninety  days,  as  required  by  law.  and  as  con- 
templated la  the  foregoing.  Thereupon  it  sbudl  be  the  duty  of  the  register  to  transmit  to  the  General  Land 
Office  said  plat,  survey  and  description,  with  the  proof  Indorsed  wi  satisfactory  bv  the  register  and  receiver, 
so  that  a  patent  may  usue  if  the  proceedings  ore  found  regular,  but  neiUier  the  plat,  survey  description,  nor 
patent  shall  issue  for  more  than  one  vein  or  lode.  • 

The  unity  of  the  surveying  system  is  to  be  maintained  by  extending  over  the  mining  districts  the  reotan- 
gidar  method,  at  least  so  far  as  township  lines  are  concerned. 

The  contemplated  surveys  of  the  mineral  lands  will  be  made  by  the  diitriot  deputies,  under  oontraets, 
according  to  the  mode  adopted  in  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  ana  private  land  claims,  embracing  in  them 
an  such  veins  or  lodes  as  will  bo  called  for  oy  claimants  entitled  to  have  them  surveyed. 

In  consideration  of  the  very  limited  scope  of  surveying  involved  in  each  mining  claim,  the  per  mileage 
allowed  by  law  may  not  bo  adequate  to  secure  the  services  of  scientific  surveyors,  and  hence  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  a  per  diem  principle,  it  being  the  most  equitable  under  the  circumstances. 

The  surveyor  c>eneral  is  thereioro  hereby  authorised  to  commission  resident  mineral  surveyors  for  diffi^r- 
mt  districts,  where  isolated  from  each  other,  and  absolutely  inconvenient  for  one  surveyor  promptly  to 
attend  to  the  several  calls  for  surveying  in  such  localities,  the  compensation  not  to  exceed  flO  per  diem, 
including  all  expenses  incident  thereto.  Such  surveyors  shall  enter  into  bonds  of  |10,000  for  the  fidthftd 
peiliciirmance  of  their  duties  in  the  survey  of  such  ckims  as  the  surveyor  general  may  be  required  to  exeouto 
in  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  law  and  these  instructions. 

The  fourth  section  contemplates  the  location  and  entry  of  a  mine  upon  unsurveyed  lands,  stipulating  for 
the  surveys  of  public  lands  to  bo  acHustcd  to  the  lines  of  the  claims,  according  to  the  location  and  possession 
and  plat  thereof.  In  sur%'eying  sucn  chums,  the  surveyor  geneml  is  authorized  to  vary  ih>m  the  rectangular 
form  to  suit  the  ciroumstanoes  of  the  country,  locuf  nues,  laws,  customs  of  miners.  The  extent  of  the 
locations  mado  from  and  after  the  passage  of  the  act  shall,  however,  not  exceed  200  feet  in  length  along  the 
vein  for  each  locator,  iiith  an  additional  claim  for  discovery  to  the  discoverer  of  the  lode,  with  the  right  to 
follow  such  vein  to  any  depth,  with  all  its  dips,  variations  and  angles,  together  with  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  surfhce  for  Uie  convenient  working  of  the  same  as  fixed  by  local  rules :  Provided^  no  person  may  jnake 
more  thim  one  location  on  the  same  lode,  and  no  more  than  3,000  feet  shall  be  taken  in  any  one  claim  by  any 
association  of  perions 

The  deputy  surveyors  should  be  scientifio  men,  capable  of  examining  and  reporting  fiilly  on  every  lode 
thov  will  survey,  and  to  bring  in  duplicate  specimens  of  the  ore,  one  of  which  you  wiu  send  to  tUs  office, 
ana  the  other  tne  surveyor  general  will  keep,  to  be  ultimately  turned  over  with  the  surveying  archives  to 
the  State  authorities. 

The  surveyors  of  mineral  claims,  whether  on  9urveued  or  unturveyed  lands,  must  designate  those  claims 
by  a  progressive  series  of  numbers,  beginning  with  No.  37,  so  as  to  avoid  interference  in  that  respect  with 
the  regular  actional  series  of  numbers  m  each  township ;  and  shall  designate  the  four  comers  of  each  claim, 
whore  the  side  lines  of  the  same  are  known,  so  that  such  comers  can  do  given  bv  either  trees,  if  any  are 
found  standing  in  place,  or  any  comer  rooks  exist  in  place,  or  posts  may  be  set  dmgonallY  and  deeply 
imbedded,  with  four  sides  facing  adioining  claims,  sufficiently  fiatteued  to  admit  of  inscriptions  thereon; 
but  where  the  comers  are  unknown,  it  will  oe  sufficient  to  place  a  well-built  solid  mound  at  each  end  of  the 
claim.  The  beginning  comer  of  the  claim  nearest  to  any  comers  of  the  public  nirveys  is  to  be  connected 
\fj  course  and  distauoe,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  relative  position  of  each  claim  In  roferenoo  to  township  and 
range  when  the  same  have  boon  surveyed ;  but  in  those  pcurts  of  the  surveying  district  whore  no  such  lines 
have  as  yet  been  extended,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  surveyors  general  to  have  the  same  surveyed  and  marked, 
•t  least  so  far  as  standard  and  township  lines  ara  eonoemed,  at  the  ner  milea^  allowed,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  mineral  region,  and  to  connect  the  nearest  oomen  of  the  miuerai  claims  with  the  comers  of  the  public 
•nrveys. 

Shonkl  it,  however,  be  found  impraotioable  to  establish  independent  base  and  meridian  lines,  or  to  extend 
township  lines  over  the  region  containing  mineral  daims  required  to  be  surveyed  under  the  law,  then,  and 
in  that  case,  you  will  cause  to  be  surveyed  in  the  first  instance  such  a  claim,  the  initial  point  of  which  wiU 
start  either  fh>m  a  confiuence  of  waters,  or  such  natural  and  permanent  objects  as  will  unmistakably  ideatiiy 
the  point  of  tho  beginning  of  the  survey  of  the  daim  upon  wnich  other  surveys  will  depend.  ^^ 

Section  5  provides  that  in  oases  whero  tho  laws  of  Congress  are  silent  upon  the  sul^eot  of  rules  for  working 
mines,  respecting  easements,  drainage,  and  other  necessary  means  to  the  complete  development  of  the  same, 
the  local  legidature  of  any  State  or  Territory  may  provide  them,  and  in  order  to  embody  such  enactments 
into  patents  you  are  directed  to  communicate  any  such  lavrs  to  this  offioo.  n  «.    v 

Section  6..  Should  adverse  claimants  to  any  mine  appear  before  the  approval  of  the  survey,  all  further 
ptooeedings  shall  be  stoyed  until  a  final  settlement  and  n^udication  are  bad  in  the  courts  of  the  right  of 
session  to  such  claim,  except  where  the  parties  agree  to  settlement,  or  a  portion  of  the  premises  is  not  in 
}nte^  when  a  patent  may  issue  aa  In  other  oases. 
Bction  7  provides  for  such  additional  land  districts  as  may  bo  necessary. 

Section  8,  for  the  right  of  way. 

Section  9,  for  protection  of  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  mining,  agrioultoral,  manufiicturing,  or  other 
porpodes ;  for  the  right  of  way  for  the  constraction  of  ditches  and  canals ;  and  makes  parties  oonstracting 
Mwh  work  (after  the  passage  of  this  act,)  to  the  ii\)ury  of  settlers,  liable  in  damages. 

Section  10.  Homesteads  may,  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  by  citisons  of  the  United  States,  or  persons 
who  have  declared  their  LBtentlon  to  become  citisons,  but  on  which  lands  no  valuaUe  mines  of  gold,  silver. 
riimahar,  or  ooppor  havo  been  discovered,  are  proteoted,  so  that  settlers  or  owners  of  such  homesteads  shall 
have  a  right  ozpre-emption  thereto,  in  quanti^  not  to  exceed  160  acres,  at  f  1  S5  per  aare*  or  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  homesteaa  act  and  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

Section  11  stipulates  that  upon  the  survey  of  the  lands  in  question  the  Seoretair  of  the  Interior  may  set 
apart  such  portwns  as  are  dearty  agricultural,  and  hereafter  subjects  such  agricultural  tracts  to  pre-emptioa 
and  sale,  as  other  public  lands.  

In  order  to  enable  the  department  properiy  to  give  eflbot  to  this  section  of  the  law,  yon  will  oaoae  jaar 
d^Qty  surveyors  to  daaoribo  in  their  ficda  notes  of  surveys,  in  addition  to  the  data  reaulied  to  be  noted  in 
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RESOUBCEB  OF  STATES  AND  T£BBIXOBI£S 


Hie  printed  Hamud  of  Soryeyiiiff  InstniotioiM,  on  images  17  and  18.  the  sgricQltDnl  iudfl,  and  reproMni  the 
umo  ou  township  plots  br  the  desSgnadon  of  "iBgnoutim]  lands. ' 

It  is  to  be  understood  tnat  there  is  nothing  obligatoiy  on  claimiuite  to  proceed  under  this  statute,  sod  that 
whero  thoy  fail  to  do  so,  there  being  no  adTerso  interest,  thej  hdd  tho  same  relations  to  the  premises  th^ 
may  bo  working  whioh  they  did  before  tho  passage  of  this  act,  with  the  additional  gnanntee  that  they 
possess  the  riirht  of  ooonpancv  under  the  statute.  * 

Tho  forogoine  presents  snoo  viewB  as  have  oooorred  to  this  offloe  in  considering  the  prominent  points  of 
tho  statute,  and  will  bo  followed  by  ftirthcr  instructions  as  the  ruliugs  in  actual  cases  and  eiq>erienoo  in  the 
administriition  of  tho  statute  may  from  time  to  time  suggest. 

Very  respeotftiUy,  your  obedient  servant,  

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Oomminiamr, 

17.  S.  Begistbbs  akd  Bbceivebs  akd  Subvbtobs  Gexebal. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  INSTRUCTIONa 

BEPARmSKT  OF  THB  IKTBSIOR,  GEXERAL  LAKD  OFFICB,  JwU  SS,  1867. 

Gbntlembn  :  In  the  properation  of  forms  adapted  to  the  purchase  of  mineral  interests  under  the  act  of  Jtdf 
96, 1S6(>,  it  is  found  nocessaiy,  in  connection  with  oirouUr  of  January  14, 1867,  to  diroot  your  attention  to  the 
folio  winf? : 

Ist.  where  the  rules  of  miners  do  not  permit  ground  to  bo  occupied,  except  the  sur&oe  of  the  tcIa  or 
lode,  the  claims  presented  may  contain  less  than  an  acre  of  ground.  In  such  cases,  as  wo  do  not,  in  regard 
to  rates,  deal  with  a  fraction,  tho  price  of  15  is  to  bo  paid  for  the  samo;  if  the  area  exceeds  that  quaati^, 
$10 :  if  more  than  two  acres,  f  15.  and  so  on. 

9a.  In  applications  for  mineral  claims  it  will  be  necessary,  where  a  daim  oontains  Un  than  one  acre,  tiir« 
tho  agreement  expressed  should  bo  to  pay  $5  for  tho  claim. 

3d.  Should  a  porty  appeor  as  an  "aoVerso  claimant,"  as  contemplated  by  the  6th  section  of  tho  act,  yon 
will  require  such  person  to  show  by  proof  the  daim  or  interest  ho  may  have  in  the  mine ;  and  diould  the  same 
bo  satisfactory  to  you,  all  ftirthcr  proooedings  will  be  st^ed  until  a  ftnol  settlement  and  abjudication  diall  be 
had  in  the  courts.  But  iu  case  the  adveme  claimant,  after  proceedings  have  been  stayed,  shall  fhil  to  insti- 
tuto  action  in  tho  courts,  either  pending  or  at  their  next  ensuing  session,  with  a  view  to  the  final  m^nstment 
of  the  claims,  yon  will  proceed  with  the  case  as  if  no  objections  had  been  filed. 

4th.  You  will  enter  aU  claims  under  the  act  in  deparate  f  raot-books  from  those  used  for  agricnltanl  laads^ 
dividing  the  books  into  townships  and  ranges,  allowing  about  eight  pages  to  each  township. 

For  the  present  you  will  use  tue  blank  form  of  Abstracts  of  Land  Sold  and  Rq^^ter  of  Booelpts  in  repott- 
ing returns,  making  such  slight  alterations  in  the  headings  as  the  cases  may  demand.  Should  it  be  found 
aovisablo  in  the  ftiture  to  have  special  abstracts,  forms  will  do  prepared  and  printed  and  a  supp^  duly  tnas- 
mitted  to  you. 

Tou  will  commence  a  new  series  of  numbers  with  tho  certificates— beginning  with  No.  1 — and  oonttnae 
the  samo  in  regular  order.  As  no  special  foe  is  provided  for  in  the  statute,  vou  wUl  be  allowed  one  pcreeBt. 
each  on  amount  of  purchase-money,  as  in  caab  sales.  The  moneys  rocoivod  ror  these  daims  will  bo  aocoonted 
for  in  tho  receiver's  returns  as  cash  received  for  sale  of  mineral  claims. 

Forms  of  applioationa,  certificates,  and  receipts  are  being  printed,  and  a  supply  will  bo  sent  as  soon  as 
possible.  • 

I  also  append  an  abstract  of  duties  prescribed  in  instrnotions  of  14th  Jonuoiy,  1867. 

Very  respectftdly,  

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  CommiMgiomer. 

Kkoibtbb  A2n>  Bbcktvbb. 


Abstract  of  Duties. — ^Tbe  following  Is  an  abstract  of  the  daties  prescribed  in  mineral 
Ins  tractions  of  January  14,  1867: 

Claxmamt.— To  post  a  notice  on  the  claim  giving  infisrmation  of  his  intention  to  apply  for  a  patent ;  to  file 
a  diagram  with  the  register,  together  with  the  evidence  of  the  rules  of  miners  in  support  of  the  di^m  aoid 
its  extent.  After  the  diagram  and  notice  have  been  posted  90  days,  and  no  adverse  claim  filed,  the  dalnwrnt 
to  apply  to  surveyor  general  for  survey  of  tho  claim,  deposit  the  amount  estimated  by  the  surveyor  gefienl 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  survey,  platting,  and  notice  with  any  assistant  United  States  treasurer  or 
designated  deposi  tory  in  fhvor  of  the  u  nited  States  Treasurer,  to  bo  passed  to  tho  credit  of  the  tand  crsated 
by  "Individual  Depositors  for  the  Surveys  of  the  Publio  Lands,"  toklng  duplicate  oertifioato  of  dmait— 
filing  one  with  surveyor  general,  to  bo  sent  to  the  General  Land  Office,  and  retaining  the  other;  and  when 
the  survey  is  approved  and  diagram  thereof,  together  with  the  surveyor  general's  oortificato  as  to  imiwove> 
mcnts  and  character  of  the  vein  exposed,  tho  claimant  to  pay  to  the  receiver  the  price  of  the  claim. 
*  BEoisTEn  AKD  Rbceivbk.— To  examine  testimony  filed  by  claimant  showing  the  appUoobttitr  of  mlMts' 
rules  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  claim,  which  testimony  is  to  bo  reduced  to  wriung  and  filed  with  the 
deinumt's  application  in  the  register's  office;  also  to  examine  the  returns  of  survey  approved  bj  tbe 
surveyor  general  and -filed  by  the  claimant. 

'  BECBiVBit.— To  reed  ve  tnim  the  claimant  the  price  of  the  claim  on  his  filing  with  the  register  and : 
the  approved  pkt  and  certificate  of  the  surveyor  general  as  to  the  value  of  the  improvements  and  d 
of  vem  exposed,  based  on  testimony  bv  two  idiaue  witnesses. 
.  Beoister's  diagram  of  the  claim  oemg  filed  by  tho  doimant,  tho  register  shall  publish  a  notioo  in  a 

Siper  i^earest  to  the  daim,  naming  the  mine,  claimant,  odloining  claimants,  distnct,  and  county.  infonniDg 
0  public  that  application  has  been  made  for  a  patent.  Tno  register  will  post  the  notioo  in  his  office  for  SO 
days,  and  on  tho  publisher's  presenting  his  account  to  tho  register  immediatelv  on  the  expiration  of  tteSO 
di^  he  will  transmit  it  to  the  surveyor  general ;  and  on  the  receipt  firom  the  claimants  of  the  aa 
general's  certificate  of  the  improvements  on  the  claim,  together  with  olat  and  other  evidences  of  the  i 
approved,  olso  the  recdvor's  recdpt  for  the  povment  for  the  claim,  the  register  will  transmit  same, 
troof,  indorsed  by  register  and  reodver  as  satlsfiictory,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Greneral  Land  C 
for  patent. 

SURVEYOB  GiE:n£RAL'e  duty  whan  no  adverse  claim  is  ffiod,  proof  ftimishod  that  tho  diagram  and 
had  been  posted  tat  90  days,  and  on  reodving,  also,  from,  the  register  the  aocount  of  the  publisher  of  tte 
notioo :  Toe  surveyor  gonexal,  when  applied  to  l^  tho  chiimant  for  the  survey  of  his  daim,  ahall  eetiBData 
tho  expense  or  the  snrvev,  pktting,  and  notice,  and  when  a  certificate  of  deposit  is  filed  with  him  Ij  the 
dalmant,  he  shall  order  the  survey  to  be  madOi  and  transmit  the  oertifloate  of^depodt  to  the  Qenerd  Lap! 
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OiBoe.  When  the  retonu  of  sarvej  are  made  to  tbe  suTojor  general^s  oiBoe  he  will  anjirove  the  same, 
hand  the  necessary  evidcnoe  thereof  to  the  claimant,  to  be  filed  by  him  in  the  register  and  receiver's  offioe 
for  examination  and  final  prenoration  of  potont-oertiflcato  by  the  register  for  transmission  to  the  Commis- 
Bionor  of  the  Gencnd  Land  Offlco.  The  sorreyor  general  will  also  transmit  returns  of  the  survey  to  the 
Commissioner^  with  the  accoant  of  the  surveyor  and  tliat  of  the  publishers  of  the  notice,  for  direct  payment 
from  United  States  treasury  to  parties  entitled,  as  in  the  case  of  payments  made  out  of  the  funds  deposited 
mider  the  lOCh  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  30, 1862,  and  Joint  resolution  of  June  1, 1864. 

Legislation  in  regard  to  the  Mineral  Interests.— The  Commissioner  of  tbe  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  in  his  annual  report  for  186G,  gives  the  following  condensed  summary  of 
the  legislation  by  Congress  in  regard  to  the  mineral  interests : 

The  mineral  interests  in  the  public  lands  have  been  the  subject  of  legislation  during  a  period  of  81  years. 
The  ordinance  of  20th  of  Mav,  178^  reserved  one-third  part  of  all  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  mines ;  the 
act  of  3d  of  March,  1867,  dealt  with  load  mines ;  the  enactment  of  3d  of  March,  1829.  authonzed  their  sale 
in  Missouri;  thepre-cmirtlon  act  of  4th  of  September,  1841,  excluded  from  its  provisions  known  salines  or 
mines;  the  act  or  Julv  1, 1864,  requires  coal  umds  which,  as  mines,  are  excluucd  from  the  pre-emption  of 
1841,  to  be  offbred  at  ^  minimum,  making  them  pre-cmptible  at  that  rato. 

In  the  case  of  the  TToitcd  States  r«.  Gear,  3  Howard.  1845,  it  was  held  that  it  was  not  intended  to  sul^eot 
lead  mines  to  ordinary  sale  or  pre-emption  in  certain  districts  created  by  act  of  %th  of  June,  1834. 

In  Attorn^  Generars  opinion,  dated  April  18, 1846,  reelecting  mineral  lands  on  Isle  Royal,  in  Lake  Snpe- 
moTj  it  was  atotod  that  "salines,  gold,  silver,  leaxl,  and  copper  nines  "  were  reserved  for  '%ture  disposal  of 
Congress." 

The  act  of  July  11, 1846,  roqnirod  the  lead  mines  in  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa  to  be  offered, 
interdicting  pre-emption  until  after  offering,  and  then  at  a  minimum  of  |2  50  per  acre,  but  if  not  token  at 
privBto  en^  within  a  year  of  the  public  sale,  to  bo  subject  to  sole  as  other  lanos. 

The  act  of  1st  of  March,  1847,  in  creating  the  Lake  Superior  district  and  directing  geological  survey, 
anthoriaes  the  sale  of  lands  containing  "copper,  lead,  or  other  valuable  ores,"  with  |6  per  acre  minimum. 

The  act  of  3d  of  March.  1847,  for  orcniiizing  the  Chippewa  district,  Wisconsin,  and  also  authorizing 


By  the  law  of  96th  of  September,  1850,  mineral  tracts  in  Lake  Superior  and  Chippewa  districts  were  to  be 
disDosed  of  as  other  public  lands. 

The  act  of  Septomoer  37, 18.'S0,  creating  the  office  of  surveyor  general  of  Oregon  and  making  donations, 
excludes  "  mineral  lands"  or  reserved  salines.  By  the  trea^  of  1851  with  Peru,  Peruvians  are  allowed  to 
work  for  gold  in  California;  the  third  section  of  act  March  3, 1853,  for  the  svgrveys  in  that  State  allowing 
only  "  township  "  lines  to  be  extended  over  lands  mineral  or  unfit  for  cnltivatipn ;  the  sixth  section  excepting 
mineral  tracts  from  pre-emption. 

The  act  of  July  22,  1854,  establishing  the  offices  of  surveyors  general  of  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska,  excludes  from  the  privileges  it  concedes  to  individuals  "mineral  or  sobod  lands,  salines,  military 
or  other  resefvotions." 

The  Attorney  General's  opinion  of  February  14, 1860,  states  that  Congress  had  not  then  made  any  pro- 
Tision  conoemJng  mineral  lands  in  CaUfomla,  except  reserving  from  pre-emption  and  donation. 

The  act  of  July  1, 1864,  for  the  disposal  of  coal  land  and  town  property,  allows  ooal  lands  not  Uoblo  under 
past  legliUation  to  ordinary  private  entry  to  be  taken  or  pre-empted  at  fsfo  minimum  per  acre. 

The  act  of  July  4, 1866,  giving  authority  for  vai-^g  surveys  in  Nevada  from  "rectangular  form  to  suit 
tho  circumstances  of  the  conntiy,"  reserves  from  sale,  "in  all  cases,  lands  valuable  for  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
quicksilver,  or  copper." 

The  last  and  most  important  expression  of  the  public  will  in  these  respects  is  found  in  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  26, 1866,  chapter  CCLXII,  which  declares  that "  the  mineral  hmds  of  the  public  domain.  Doth 
surveyed  ana  unsurveyed '^are  "to  be  free  and  open  to  exploration  and  occupation  by  all  citisens  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  declaring  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law,"  and  "  sul\)ect,  abo,  to  the  local  customs  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  seyeral  mining  distrlcta, 
fo  lor  as  the  some  may  not  be  in  conflict  wltii  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 


IMPORTANCE  OP  A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

At  no  period  in  our  history  has  there  existed  a  greater  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
dnction  of  bullion  than  at  present.  The  ablest  intellects  of  the  counti7  have  been  for  some 
time  post  directed  to  the  subject  of  our  financial  condition.  Already  nupierous  schemes  have 
been  presented  to  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  our  credit  at  home  and  abroad,  and  vari- 
ouB  projecte  having  in  view  a  reduction  of  the  burden  of  taxation  will  doubtless  be  discussed 
during  the  present  session.  Considering  the  great  importance  of  the  mining  interest  in  this 
connection,  It  seems  singular  that  the  annual  decrease  in  our  product  of  bullion  for  the  last 
few  years  has  attracted  so  little  attention.  According  to  a  statement  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage, *'  the  production  of  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  from  1649  to  1857,  inclusive, 
amount  to  1579,000,000;  from  1858  to  1860,  inclusive,  to  |137,50O,000;  and  from  1861 
to  1867,  inclusive,  to  |457,500,000~making  the  grand  aggregate  of  products  since  1849, 
$1,174,000,000.*'  This  estimate  oertainly  does  not  exceed  the  amount  actually  produced.* 
Bat  the  returns  of  the  principal  mining  Statos  and  Territories  will  show  that  for  several  years 
past  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline. 

Thus  California  produced  in  1853  asthigh  as  $57,330,030,  as  shown  by  the  manifest  of 
bullion  export  from  San  Francisco.  The  actual  production  for  that  year  probably  exceeded 
$60,000,000.  In  1865  the  yield  was  $30,986,530 ;  in  1866,  $'^,500,000 ;  and  in  1867,  as  esti- 
mated, $25,000,000.  Nevada,  a  silver-producing  State,  has  increased  somewhat  during  the 
past  three  years,  but  all  the  other  mining  Statos  and  Territories  have  fallen  off.    The  best 

*  The  special  commissioner,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (p.  6,)  estimates  the  total  product 
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aatboritieseBtixnate  the  yield  of  Montana  as  follows:  186^  $500,000 ;  1863,  |8»000,000 ;  1 864, 
$13,000,000;  1865,  $14,500,000;  1866,  $16,500,000;  1867, 12,000,000«  The  maximum  esti- 
mate for  Colorado  in  1863  was  $9,000,000;  in  1864,  $6,000,000;  in  1865,  $4,500,000;  in 
1866,  less  than  $3,000,000 ;  and  the  probable  yield  for  1867  will  not  exceed  $2,500,000.  The 
product  of  Idaho  for  1866  is  estimated  by  g^ood  authorities  at  $8,000,000.  This  year  (1867) 
it  scarcely  exceeds  $6,000,000.  Arizona  now  produces  comparatively  nothing^.  Notwith- 
standing these  discouraginfir  facts,  so  far  from  any  diminution  in  the  source  of  supply,  recent 
explorations  have  developed  the  fact  that  our  great  mineral  belts  extend  over  a  much  larger 
area  l^an  was  eveir  before  supposed.  The  supply,  in  short,  is  inexhaustible.  As  yet  it  has 
scarcely  been  tapped.  Why,  then,  should  our  annual  prodnct  be  on  the  decline f  Because, 
in  the  first  place  the  surface  diggings  very  soon  yield  their  maximum,  and  can  never  be 
relied  upon  as  a  permanent  source  of  supply ;  and  in  the  next,  vein  or  quartz  mining  is  of  alow 
development,  and  requires  capital  and  skill. 

Assuming  our  total  yield  for  1867  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  $75,000,000,  and  the  average 
loss  arising  from  imperfect  systems  of  reduction  to  be  25  per  cent.,  we  have  a  total  loas  on 
gold  and  silver  combined  of  ^1^,000,000.  By  the  iudicious  application  of  science  to  the  busi- 
ness of  mining,  and  especially  to  tiie  treatment  of  the  ores,  at  least  $15,000,000  of  this  amount 
might  be  saved.  But  this  statement  of  loss  is  confined  to  ores  actually  taken  out  of  the 
frround  and  worked.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  vast  quantity  of  ore  cast  aside  as  too  poor 
to  justify  the  expense  of  working  under  the  present  costly  methods,  or  of  the  innumer&lile 
mineral  lodes  now  practically  valueless,  whicn,  in  any  country  possessing  first-class  mining 
schools,  would  be  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth.  Nor  dqps  the  estimate  embrace  the 
immense  losses  to  which  miners  are  subject  from  the  erection  of  unsuitable  machinery  and 
from  ignorance  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  ores  and  the  process  of  reduction  applica- 
ble to  each  class.  The  same  ores  are  worked  by  different  svstems  in  mills  located  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  each  other,  and  yet  no  record  is  kept  of  the  depth  from  which  they  are  taken, 
what  the  yield  is  by  one  system  as  compared  witn  another,  or  under  what  combination  of 
circumstances  the  best  results  are  obtained.  On  the  Comstock  lode  500  tons  of  ore,  it  is  said, 
are  worked  daily  with  tiie  aid  of  blue  vitriol  and  salt,  at  an  expense  for  these  two  articles 
alone  of  $118,800  per  annum.  Some  mills  use  double  as  much  on  the  same  kind  and  quantity 
of  ores  as  others.  Who  can  tell  the  result?  Both  cannot  be  right,  and  yet  the  mine  and 
mill  owners  have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  knowing  why  ana  to  what  end  these  things 
are  done. 

With  all  the  experience  gained  in  the  treatment  of  silver  ores  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Comstock  lode,  there  are  still  many  important  Questions  to  be  solved.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  experiments  systematically  conducted,  and  oy  repeated  and  careful  comparisons  of  prac- 
tical results.  Among  the  subjects  for  investigation,  and  the  questions  which  either  cannot 
be  or  have  not  been  determined  by  private  enterprise,  are  the  following,  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  metallurgist,  Mr.  Guide  Kiistel : 


1.  Whether  the  nse  of  blno  vitriol  in  iron  pfuis,  for  tho  tmrpOBO  of  docompeefng  silver  ores,  is  „ , , 

and,  if  so,  in  what  proportion,  and  with  referonco  to  what  siKer  combinations  f  Gould  &  Cnny  null  olime 
•pent  117,588  tor  blue  vitriol,  in  1866,  on  36,000  tons  of  ore.  The  same  mine  expended  |3S,000  for  quicksilTer. 
A  groat  part  of  the  loss  in  qnicksUver  is  dno  to  the  nse  of  bine  vitriol.  Tho  question  is,  whether  tiiis  kws 
was  Jostmed  bj  the  gain  in  silver,  and  to  what  extent  that  c«in  resulted  from  tho  chemioal  action  of  ttie 
vitriol  on  sulphnretsf  There  are  no  figures  to  solve  this  prouem.  Taking  the  low  estimoto  of  SCO  toma  of 
Comstook  ore  worked  daily  with  the  use  of  bine  vitriol  and  salt,  and  comparing  the  consumption  of  these 
chemicals  in  the  Gould  &  uurry  mills  with  the  total  consumption  upon  that  basis,  for  a  year's  manipnlatioa 
of  300  days,  it  would  be  equal  to  150,000  tons,  worked  at  an  expense  of  over  f  118,800  for  tho  vitoiol  and  salt 
alone.  Now,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  careful  investigation  of  the  sulject  would  result  in  the  savinff 
of  two-thirds  of  this  expense.  Some  mills  use  twice  as  much  vitriol  and  salt  as  others  on  the  same  kind  oi 
ore,  taken  firom  the  same  depths  and  sometimes  from  the  some  mines.  Both  canifot  be  right.  The  piwlixt 
alone  does  not  determine  tho  question.  Expense  must  be  considered ;  but  at  present  there  is  no  oompariBoa 
of  results,  nor  Is  there  any  way  of  arriving  at  the  facts  from  the  books  of  the  mills. 

2.  Whether  the  addition  of  salt  for  the  same  purpose  is  required?  Gould  &,  Curry  expended  for  this  articia 
alone,  in  1866,  $10,943.  Contradictory  views  are  entertained  on  this  subject,  but  there  is  no  exact  data  npoa 
which  to  determine  the  question  satlsfiictorily. 

3.  Whether  thOsiron  pan  docompoees  silver  ores  for  itself,  without  quicksilver;  and,  if  it  does,  what  kind 
of  silver  ores  f 

4.  Which  process  of  amalgamation  for  silver  ore  is,  for  the  lon^h  of  time  and  enwnse,  most  eoomunical — 
barrel  or  pan  amalgamation  f  and  what  Is  the  loss  of  quicksilver  m  both  cases,  and  the  compaiatiTe  loss  ia 
eocht 

5.  To  determine  which  of  tho  various  methods  of  extracting  cold  from  ita  ores  now  or  heretofive  |«no> 
ticed  in  the  United  States  is  the  best,  and  whqther  better  methods  exist  in  £urope,  South  Aiaerioa,  Hexioob 
or  elsewhere. 

6.  What  method  of  concentration  Is  most  proper  and  economical  with  reference  to  dlfllnrent  OT«e ;  wfaai 
maohlnes  are  best ;  what  is  the  comparative  efficiency  of  different  machines  and  inventSona  t  What  la  the 
motive  power  required,  and  the  wood  and  water  consumption  of  each  ?  In  Austria,  under  anthorUj  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  solution  of  all  such  ^uestioas  as  ta^e; 
also,  to  some  extent,  in  Saxony.  The  best  and  on^  work  on  concentration  was  published  in  Vienna ;  another 
is  in  course  of  preparation  at  jB*rdberg.  Ko  independent  work  of  this  kind,  aovoted  specially  to  this  sub- 
ject, exists  in  the  jSnglish  language.* 

The  Hale  &.  Norcross  mine,  one  of  the  best  managed  on  the  Comstock  lode,  had  a  lot  of 
15,639  tons  of  ore  worked  at  14  different  mills  during  a  portion  of  the  past  imdpresent  veor, 
the  assay  v^ue  of  which,  according  to  their  books,  was  $465,190  in  gold ;  $822,942,  silver; 

*Mr.  KttBtel  has  slnoe  paUished  at  San  f^ranoisoo  a  veiy  able  and  daborate  work  on  ConoeBtrittaiu 
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total,  $1,288,1^1  amonnt  produced,  $397,157,  grold;  $419,819,  silTer;  total,  omiHioff  frac- 
tions, $816,975;  loss^  |47l455.  [See  section  XYII,  table  No.  2,  p.  376.]  This  is  a  favor- 
able example  of  the  work  done  on  the  Comstock  lode.  Not  more  than  65  per  cent,  is  saved 
on  an  average  of  all  the  ores  worked.  The  retoms  indicate  a  jield  this  year  of  at  least 
(17,000,000.  A  loss  of  35  per  cent,  wonld  be  $9,353,846.  This  is  remarkable  on  a  single 
lode.  No  nation  on  earth  can  famish  such  an  example  of  extravagance.  The  percentage 
of  loss  on  gold  throughout  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  is  not  so  great  as  on  silver,  but 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  merit  the  most  serious  consideration. 

The  experts  engaged  in  our  mines  are  nearly  all  foreigners ;  we  send  our  young  men  to  the 
schools  or  Freiberg,  Berlin,  Paris,  Scbemnitz,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  to  learn  that  which 
they  could  much  better  learn  at  home,  if  we  had  institutions  ^uallv  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive. And  why  should  we  not  have  such  institutions  7  Our  mineral  resources  are  ot  far 
jpneater  magnitude  and  value  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Are  we,  a  progressive  people 
in  all  other  respects,  to  lack  in  this  1  Whilst  we  are  losing  35  per  cenL  of  the  product  of  our 
richest  mineral  lode  bv  inefficient  systems  of  working,  the  entire  loss  in  amalgamation,  accord- 
ing to  Inspector  Winkler,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Freiberg  ores — which  are  far  poorer  and 
more  rebellious  than  those  of  the  Comstock — ^ranges  from  ^ye  to  nine  per  cent.  Allowing 
for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material,  and  for  the  higher  rates  of  interest  on 
capital  in  our  country,  this  shows  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  results  of  misdirected 
energy  and  the  judicious  application  of  science  to  the  practical  details  of  mining  and  metal- 
Iwgy. 

Mr.  Bossiter  W.  Raymond,*  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Mining,  says: 

Statesmen  rocognisc  tho  fact  that  manj  things  ronst  bo  done  by  the  government  Trhlch  wonld  otherwise  not 
be  done  at  all ;  that  tho  interests  of  education,  indnstiy,  and  commerce  in  every  part  of  a  nation  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  whole  people,  and  that  a  wise  disorction  in  such  matters  is  better  than  blind  adherence  to  any 
political  mle.  Of  ooorse,  it  is  difflonlt  to  draw  the  lino  between  Judicious  and  ii\)ttdioioas  legislation  in  these 
oirectioiis.  It  is  always  casior  to  bo  consistent  than  to  bo  wise.  There  is  no  general  standard  which  can  bb 
applied ;  every  case  must  bo  Judged  npon  its  own  merits,  and  fUIl  and  thorough  discussion  must  give  tho  answer 
to  two  all-important  questions :  first,  is  the  proposed  end  one  which  concerns  tho  wholo  nation,  or  only  a  port 
of  It  t  and  second,  can  the  benefit  desired  be  obtained  as  well,  or  at  all,  by  local  legiskttion  or  individual  enter- 
priset 

Mining  and  agrioolturo  are  the  two  prodnctivo  industries  upon  which  tho  wealth  of  the  world  Is  based. 
Strictly  speaking  agriculturo  is  tho  most  important,  since  without  it  men  could  not  exist ;  yet  mining  is  almost 
fM  essential,  since  without  it  there  could  be  no  civiliisation,  and  men  wonld  only  exist  as  savages.  There  is 
this  difTerenco  between  the  two,  that  tho  products  of  mining  are,  in  general,  for  more  imperishable,  and,  in 

eoportion  to  their  first  cost,  of  greater,  because  of  more  prolonged,  use  to  mankind.  After  centuries  of  tUl- 
g  the  soil,  men  Imvo  no  more  to  eat  than  at  first,  and  Ixtil  crops  bring  famine  and  distress.  The  benefits 
of  mining,  on  the  other  hand,  are  cumulative  and  iicriictual.  Who  can  estimate  the  blessings  difhised  by  a 
ton  of  iron,  mined,  8melte<l,  cast  or  ^xTonght  into  forms  of  bcanty  and  useAilness,  serving  Tor  generations 
the  needs  <^  men,  and  rcpoatetil  v  reforcccir  and  rra)ii>caring,  as  by  a  moterial  metompsyohosis  to  enter  upon 
new  periodfl  of  beneficence t  More  diftlcnlt  still  is  it  to  measure  the  imiwrtonce  of  gold  and  silver,  the  pro- 
duction of  which,  aside  trom  their  intrinsic  value  and  their  application  in  tho  arts,  is  so  subtly  connected 
with  the  profoundest  problems  of  commerce  and  iwlitical  economy.  Philosophers  tell  us  that  if  we  produce 
and  manofscture  largely,  it  is  no  matter  whether  wo  have  plenty  of  money  or  not ;  money  is  nothing  but  a 
medium  of  exchongo,  and.  when  It  is  scurco,  prices  will  be  nominally  low,  while  an  Increase  oi  money 
nominally  raises  them,  initnout  altering  tho  real  relations  of  labor  and  wealth.  But  history  and  daily  expe- 
rience tell  a  diflTeront  storv.  They  sliow  us  that  the  world's  acceptetl  medium  of  oxdianco  must  bear  a  cer- 
tain ralation  to  tho  world  s  amount  of  business ;  and  that,  in  splto  of  all  contrivances  or  credit,  barter,  and 
paper  money,  tho  sup])ly  of  the  precious  metals  is  of  vital  imixirtance  to  all  commercial  nations.  This  con- 
Tiction  is  tho  source  of  tho  universal  principle  of  law  that  the  mineral  resources  of  a  country,  especially  its 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  are  the  pro))erty  of  the  wholo  country->-rcpresented  in  some  states  by  the  crown, 
and  in  othen  by  the  general  government.  We  have  no  faiUt  to  find  with  tho  American  doctrine  on  that  sub- 
ject, which  throws  open  to  individual  enterprise  these  sources  of  national  wcalttv  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
Individuals  should  bo  allowed  to  ruin,  by  Icuorant  and  wasteful  management,  the  endowment  which  nature 
has  established  for  succeeding  ages  as  well  as  the  present,  and  of  which.  In  a  certain  scnso,  we  arc  the  trustees 
for  postori^.  It  is  by  no  means  indilFcrent  to  us  all,  whether  the  mines  of  tho  West  are  skilfhlly  and  eco- 
nomically worked  or  not,  whether  |!i,UUO.000  of  silrcr  a  year  ore  lost,  never  to  be  I'ccovcred,  by  tho  methods 
of  treating  the  ores  of  the  Comstock  lode,  whether  five  dollars  are  wasted  for  everv  dollar  extracted  from 
the  snlpliuTcts  of  Colorado.  These  losses  are  so  mnch  robbery  of  our  children ;  anu  it  is  eminently  within 
the  province  of  the  government  to  preserve  the  mineral  resonrees  of  tho  countr]r,  Just  as  it  will  bo  impera- 
tively called  upon,  before  many  yeara  have  passed,  to  urovcnt  the  destruction  of  it«  timber.  Statistics  show 
that,  for  several  ycnra,  our  production  of  gold  and  silver  has  l)een  declining.  There  is  no  great  cause  for 
alarm  in  this  fact  alone.  The  ycara  of  greatest  production  were  those  in  which  superficial  deposits  were 
worked  by  rude  methods,  and  since  that  time  the  business  of  mining  lias  grown  more  dlflicnlt  and  expen. 
slve,  while  the  number  of  minora  has  CTown  smaller.  It  Is  not  the  dimini8r.cd  production,  but  the  increased 
Tvaste,  which  is  alarming.  All  the  iuaications  are  that  individual  mine  ownen  will  not,  or  cannot,  reform 
this  evil.  They  lack  tho  necessary  knowledge,  and  tlie  means  of  obtaining  It.  In  vain  our  young  men  crowd 
the  excellent  schools  ^>f  Paris,  Freiberg,  and  Berlin.  Thev  need  yeara  of  instruction  here  to  make  their 
European  education  available ;  for  thoso  branches  of  metallurgy  whicli  are  most  widely  practiced  in  this 
country  are  tho  ones  most  scantily  known  and  taught  in  Euroix). 

Informatiou  is  the  least  debt  which  the  government  owes  to  its  cltiiicns  engaged  in  this  work.  And  there 
is  a  special  reoson  why  this  infonnatlon  suould  bo  nationally  given.  Tlie  difiicultics  and  interests  of  mines 
'  are  nniversaL  The  man  who  is  crushing  quartx  in  Vermont  and  the  man  who  is  crushing  quarts  in  Cali- 
fornia would  gladly  have  a  common  centre  for  the  exchange  of  their  experiences  and  the  instruction  of  their 
'  ignorance.  The  farmen  of  the  land  need  such  an  institution  much  less,  yet  they  have  it  in  the  Agricultural 
Bareao.  To  a  Bureau  of  ^fining,  under  oompctent  direction,  there  is  no  reasonable  oblectlon,  except  one. 
An  ettcient  Bureau  of  Mining  is  an  impossibility.  In  tho  first  place,  iu  location  at  Washington  would 
defeat  its  ol^eot;  and  its  location  away  from  Washington  would  deprive  it  of  the  distinctive  character  and 
dependence  of  a  bureau,  and  leave  It  without  any  uidividnality  or  vigor  at  alL    In  the  second  place,  a 

*  Recently  aopointed  special  oommissioncr  for  tho  collection  of  mining  statistics,  vice  J.  Boss  Browne, 
appointed  mioiirter  to  China. 
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bureau  is  not  a  progrossiro  institution.  Tho  best  tavatU  in  the  \rorid,  put  into  a  borean,  is  liable  to  C17S- 
talli^ic  Just  whcro  ho  is,  and  never  crow  any  more.  The  only  way  to  secure  ritaUty  and  progress  in  snch  an 
establishment  is  to  make  it  a  school.  Only  a  school  can  be  in  constant  commnnication  witn  practioai  men. 
People  will  not  spontanccrady  write  to  a  mere  bnrcan,  but  the  gradnatea  of  a  school  koep  up  rdatioas  with 
their  former  comrades  and  teachers  as  long  aa  they  live. 

If.  then,  the  government  is  to  spread  among  the  people  that  necessary  information  on  tho  subject  of 
minmg  and  metallurgy,  tho  slow  acquisition  of  which  is  costing  us  so  many  millions  creir  year,  and 
wasting  our  resources  for  the  years  to  come,  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  establish  suoh  a  booooI  as  Sea- 
ator  Stewart  proposes,  and  make  it,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  foremost  in  tho  world. 

Tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deems  the  establishment  of  a  national  mining  school  a 
matter  of  safficient  importance  to  give  it  favorable  notice  in  his  recent  report.  After  detailed 
reference  to  the  labors  of  the  special  commissioner  he  says : 

Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  such  a  drain  upon  our  resonroes  as  that  to  whieh  attention  is 
now  called  would  appear  to  demand  thd  serious  oonsideration  of  government.  The  special  commissioper 
recommends,  as  tho  only  possiblo  remedy,  tho  establishment  at  some  oentral  point  west  of  the  Jlockv  moun- 
tains of  a  national  minmg  school,  oi^nuised  upon  comOTChcnsive  principles,  analogous  in  its  general  design 
and  scope  to  the  great  mining  schools  of  £ttropc.  lly  the  concentration  of  scientific  expcrienoo  nnoa 
the  processes  of  mming  and  metallurgy,  and  tho  analytical  and  working  tests  that  could  bo  anpUed  to 
the  oifrcrcnt  oros,  where  individual  entciiviso  has  so  long  and  so  signally  felled,  it  is  believed  tho  reaiilts 
would  bo  bcnoficiaL  Withoat  assuming  to  suggest  by  what  means  this  o^lect  could  be  best  aooompUahod, 
the  Secretary  deems  it  duo  to  tho  enten>riBing  pioneers  of  the  west,  who  have  opened  up  a  vast  empire  to 
settlement  and  civilization,  that  their  wishes,  as  represented  by  tho  commissioner,  should  meet  with  the 
most  favorable  consideration.  Wliatever  con  bo  done  to  promote  their  welfare  will  bo  a  national  benefit, 
and  none  will  question  that  the  tendency  of  scientific  institutions  is  to  strengthen  the  iMuds  of  interest  ami 
sympathy  between  a  people  separated  by  a  divers!^  of  pursuits  and  the  circumstances  of  their  geogmphifial 
podtimi. 

Differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  means  proposed,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Secretary's  views  on  the  subject  are  just  and  liberal,  and  merit  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  Congress. 

A  policy  is  presented,  in  the  bill  recently  introduced  bv  Mr.  Stewart  of  Nevada,  wluch 
it  is  estimated  will  increase  the  annual  bullion  product  to  more  than  $200,000,000 
within  a  few  years.  Now  is  the  time  for  intelligent  action  on  the  subject.  The  Pacific 
railroad  is  opening  up  direct  and  easy  communication  with  the  great  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent Our  mineral  resources  ore  practically  without  limit.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
mines  discovered  and  proved  to  be  valuable  are  now  lying  dormant.  The  question  is,  will 
govenmient  lend  its  aid  to  their  development,  or  be  content  to  ignore  this  great  interest  ? 
So  far,  individual  energy  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  objects  contemplated  in  Mr.  Stewarf*s 
bill.  Possibly  the  miners  may  be  more  successful  hereaner  than  they  have  been  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years ;  but  the  history  of  mining  in  other  countries  does  not  sustain  that  hope 
with  reference  to  a  ihore  profitable  treatment  of  the  ores,  or  to  the  development  of  mineral 
lodes  now  unproductive,  or,  indeed,  to  any  of  the  objects  designed  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  establishment  of  a  national  school  of  mines.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  unless  some  action  is 
taken  on  the  subject  b^  our  government,  past  experience  does  not  warrant  us  in  expecting 
an  increase  of  the  bullion  product  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Qamett,  formerly  melter  and  refiner  in  the  United  States  branch  mint,  and 
at  |>resent  manager  of  the  San  l^Yancisco  Assaying  and  Refining  Works,  says,  in  a  printed 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trnosur^,  that  it  costs  in  labor  alone  |1  80  for  every  dollar  pro- 
duced from  our  mines.  He  bases  this  estimate  upon  a  population  of  100,000  men  engaged 
directly  in  mining,  at  the  minimum  wages  of  $3  per  day  for  300  davs,  and  upon  a  product 
of  $50,000,000.    A  mining  population  of  50,000,  engaged  in  actual  labor  in  tho  mines  at  $4 

ii  dav  for  250  days,  would  probably  be  nearer  the  facts.    This  would  give  a  result  of 


year ;  in  other  words,  it  costs  a  dollar  to  produce  a  dollar.     "  Upon  what  ]^rinciple  of  politi- 
cal economy,"  says  Mr.  Gamett,  **a  tax  upon  the  mining  interest  can  bo  justified. I  confefts 


I  aiii  unable  to  discover.  It  practically  amounts  to  taxing  a  man  for  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing at  his  own  expense  for  the  public  benefit.'*  If  the  miners  are  taxed  at  dil,  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  apply  the  tax  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  product  of  bullion ;  still  better, 
to  take  the  tax  off  altogether,  and  make  a  direct  and  liberal  appropriation  to  cany  out  the 
obiect  of  Mr.  Stewart*s  bilL 

While  many  attach  great  value  to  a  national  school  of  mines,  there  are  some  who  cannot 
see  why  government  might  not  as  well  establish  a  school  of  apiculture,  or  a  school  of  com- 
merce, or  a  school  of  commercial  navigation.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  l)e  said  that  there  is 
a  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department  specially  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  com- 
merce and  navigation.  The  Coast  Survey,  the  Light-bouse  Board,  the  Consular  Syatem, 
the  Board  of  Steam  Boiler  Inspectors,  are  all  carried  on  at  government  expense  for  the  ben- 
efit of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  an  important  aid  to  comment 
and  navigation.  Surely  these  great  interests  have  no  cause  to  complain.  What  has  gov- 
ernment done,  on  any  scale  commensurate  with  these  expensive  Dranches  of  the  poblie 
service,  to  promote  the  interest  of  mining  7  Congress  has  already  established  a  Departo>»it 
of  Agriculture,  and  provided  by  donations  of  land  for  **  schools  of  agriculture  ax^  the 
mechanic  arts.**  But  no  mining  school  has  been  established  by  any  of  the  States  or  Terri- 
tories under  the  act  of  1862.    California  is  about  to  establish  a  State  unlvenity,  In  which 
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tlwfe  will  )>robsblj  he  a  department  for  instruction  in  mining,  as  in  some  of  the  colle^  of 
the  east,  with  which  this  donation  has  been  consolidated.  Something,  of  course,  will  be 
gained  bj  such  elemeatarj  instruction,  but  these  miscellaneous  institutions  can  never  prove 
a  substitute  for  a  great  central  mining  school,  devoted  exclusivelj  to  mining.  As  for  com- 
merce, it  will  take  care  of  itself,  with  all  other  schools  for  the  promotion  of  industry  and  the 
products  of  the  earUi  to  sustain  it. 
Senator  Stewart,  in  his  able  and  elaborate  speech  of  January  16,  1868,  says : 

Our  mines  are  tlie  heritage  of  the  whole  iiation,  boaght  and  retained  at  the  expenso  of  eommon  blood  and 
treasnro.    The  nation  ia  interested  in  making  them  available  for  great  and  beneficial  purposes.    A  debt  of 

Satitodo  is  due  to  the  pioneer  who  has  discovered  the  hidden  wealth  of  that  recently  unknown  region  of 
e  Koclnr  and  Sierra  Kevada  mountains.  It  is  but  Just  that  the  mines  'should  be  free  to  him.  He  must  bo 
rewarded  for  his  risks  and  sacrifioes  or  others  will  cease  to  explore,  and  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals 
will  terminate.  But  it  is  vandalism  to  require  men  to  learn  toe  art  of  mining,  not  only  at  tho  sacriflco  of 
their  own  labor  and  time,  bnt  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  dollars  in  waste  of  tho  ricueat  ores,  while  the 
experience  of  mankind  is  of  record  and!^  could  be  made  avaUablo  to  oil  by  moans  of  a  common  centre  of 
mining  intelligenoo  and  instruction.  ****** 

There  is  another  important  argument  In  favor  of  the  development  of  our  mines.  Tho  region  of  country 
In  which  they  are  situated  is  far  removed  IVom  market,  and  the  agricidtnral  resources  of  tliomselves  ore 
insufficient  to  induce  settlements  and  tho  de^'elopment  of  tho  fertile  valleys  and  arable  lands  which  we  find 
interspersed  among  the  mountains  and  deserts.  Tho  mines  ftnnisl)  a  ready  market,  enhanoo  tho  value  of 
the  lands,  build  up  agricultural  communities,  induce  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  internal 
improvements,  cause  tjae  erection  of  manufactories,  school-houses,  and  churches,  and  attract  all  the  advan- 
tages  of  civilized  society.  It  is  highly  important  that  these  mountain  valleys  should  bo  inhabited.  They 
are  more  healthftd  and  uivigorating  for  the  habitations  of  men  than  any  other  portions  of  tho  United  States. 
There  civilization  and  firee  institutions  will  prosper.  We  want  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  united  by  a 
eoattnnoOB  line  of  population  as  well  as  by  raiu'oaus  and  other  artificial  channels  of  communication. 

It  is  unsafe  for  tho  Pacifio  slope,  witn  its  genial  climate,  unbounded  resources,  and  vast  commeroiol 
advantages,  soon  to  be  inhabited  by  many  millions  of  men.  to  bo  separated  from  tho  Atlantic  by  hundreds 
of  miles  of  uninhabited  country.  The  prosperity  of  the  mming  interests  is  the  only  means  that  wiU  tnduoe 
settlement  of  the  intervening  space  and  secure  its  development. 

The  following  extracts  from  various  eminent  authorities  are  cited  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed national  school  of  mines : 

It  is  with  indescribable  regret  that  I  have  seen  tho  youth  of  the  United  States  migrating  to  foreign  ooun- 
tiles,  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  erudition,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences. 
AHhough  it  would  be  iqjustico  to  pronounce  the  certainty  of  their  military  maxims  not  congenial  with 
republicanism,  it  must  nevertheless  bo  admitted  that  a  serious  danger  is  encountered  by  sending  about 
among  other  political  systems  those  who  have  not  well  leamod  the  value  of  their  own.  (Prosidenf  Wasb- 
ington  to  Bolxnt  Brooke,  esq.) 

This  species  of  establishment  contiibutes  doubly  to  the  increase  of  Improvement  by  stimulating  to  enter- 
prise and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a  common  centre  the  results  everywhere  of  individual  skill  and 
obserration,  and  spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  nation.  Experience  accordingly  has  shown  that 
they  ore  v^y  cheap  instruments  of  inmienso  national  benefit.  (President  Washington's  speech  to  both 
bouses  of  Congress,  I>ecember  7, 1796.) 

It  is  a  consomtion  to  obseiTc  that  under  every  sone  the  cultivation  of  science  and  art  establishes  a  oertain 
equality  among  men,  and  obliterates,  for  a  time  at  least,  all  those  petty  passions  of  which  the  efifocts  aro  so 
prdudioial  to  social  happiness.    (Baron  Humboldt.) 

Settled  by  the  hard  labor  of  human  hands,  they  [the  rerions  of  the  West]  ore  now  to  bo  settled  l^  the 
hilxn'-saving  aiis,  by  machinery,  by  the  steam  engine,  anobv  internal  improvements.  Hitherto  tho  work  to 
be  done  was  Uiat  which  notlung  but  tho  tough  sinews  of  the  arm  of  man  could  accomplish.  (Edward 
Sverett's  Orations  and  Speeches,  vol.  1.) 

Industrial  enterprise  is  everywhere  stimulated ;  the  paths  of  adventure  are  opened ;  tho  boundless  west 
prevents  the  older  settlements  firom  being  overstocked,  and  gives  sco^  for  an  unlimited  development  of 
energy.  Education  is  wanted  to  enlighten  and  direct  these  active,  movmg  powora.  Without  it,  much  wild 
vigor  will  be  exerted  in  voin.  Energy  alone  is  not  enough ;  it  must  bo  turned  to  feasible  okdects,  and  work 
by  sound  princinles.    (Edward  Everett's  Orations,  vol.  2.) 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  shows  us  that,  for  want  of  a  diflhsion  of  scientific  know- 
le^re  among  practical  men,  great  evils  have  resulted,  both  to  science  and  practice.    (Edward  Everett,  vd.  1.) 

u  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  xfew  W(n-ld,  the  thoroughness,  the  pationco,  and  the  science  of  the  Old  could 
be  added,  far  ereater  results  might  be  expected  than  those  wo  now  attain.    (North  Amerioan  Review.) 

Private  establishments  are  deieotive  in  their  constitution,  limited  in  their  operation,  and  incapable,  firom 
their  very  nature,  of  developing  and  directing  and  rewarding  the  indigenous  tulent  of  tho  country.  They 
are  under  no  obligation  to  do  the  scientific  work  of  the  State,  or  to  promote  anyof  thoso  national  ol:(Jeote 
which  are  intrusted  to  the  organised  institutions  of  other  lands.  (Sir  David  Brewster,  address  befora  the 
British  Association,  July  31, 1850.) 

It  is  only  oxperienoe,  aided  by  science,  that  is  rapid  in  development  and  certain  in  action.  (Lyon  Flay- 
fifcir,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.) 

Mining  schools  have  long  existed  In  France,  Bussia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Austria,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  other 
countries  even  less  connected  with  mining ;  and  their  practical  value  is  recognised  by  the  fkct  that  the 
le^eotive  governments  of  these  states  have  found  it  necessary  to  develop  still  farther  the  educational 
resources  or  such  institutions.  The  want  of  similar  establishments  in  this  country  haa  long  been  felt  in 
mining  districts,  and  has  been  expressed  both  in  Parliament  and  in  memorials  adtfa-essed  to  the  government 
In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  (1849,)  the  committee  observed  that  "  among  those 
best  qualified  to  speak  upon  this  point,  a  want  appeara  to  be  fait  of  faculties  for  aoquiring  mining  education, 
snob  as  providisd  by  the  mining  schooto  and  colleges  established  in  the  principal  mimng  districts  of  the  con- 
tinent, apparently  with  the  most  benefiohd  effect."  (Prospectus  government  school  of  mines,  London, 
lSSS^-3.) 

Looking  at  tho  class  of  men  who,  in  this  kingdom,  are  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  oolliertes  and  mines, 
we  find  them,  in  general,  oharaoteiised  by  a  remarkable  degree  of  energy  and  intelligence ;  and  yet  it  can- 
urt  be  denied  that  independent]^  of  the  losses  entailed  by  the  unoertainty  of  miuCTfU  veins,  largo  sums  are 
yearly  squandered  on  ilLJudged,  and  sometimes  even  absurd  speculations,  which  a  greater  amount  of  expe- 
rience  on  tho  rart  of  the  proposer  would  have  taught  him  to  modiiy  or  abandon.  (Wrightman,  Oeologloal 
Survey,  Great  Britain.) 

It  la  conceded  to  agrionlturo  that  the  ihtits  of  the  earth,  reprodnoed  annnuly,  can  be  stimulated  by  sn 
appUoation  of  aoquiied  knowledge,  connected  with  practical  training,  upon  a  farm  conducted  upon  the 
joinciplos  tangbt,  where  theory  and  pnotloe  are  oomblned.    But  it  is  denied  to  mining,  a  pursuit  in  which 
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nature  ffives  bnt  one  crop,  with  the  prodnetlon  of  irbloh  men  bas  not  andsted,  and  vhere  all  Uie  knovM^ 
demanded  is  to  secure  the  production  at  hand  bj  the  mo&t  expeditions,  ooonomical,  and  safe  means  vbiob 
ezx)erieoce  and  science  ftnnlsh.    (Gregory  Yale,  Titles  to  Mining  Claims.) 

The  arts  of  mining  and  geology  mutnaUy  support  and  lllostrate  each  other.  As  the  geologist  is  indebted 
to  the  labors  and  obserrations  or'the  miner  for  many  important  facts  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  crott 
of  the  eartii,  so  the  miner  mnst  i>osso8s  some  degree  of  geolo^cal  knowledge  if  he  desires  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  nsefU  minerals  in  his  district,  inch  as  ores,  procions  stones,  rock  salt,  &c.  He  who  abaodoos 
the  edmple  and  correct  way  pointed  ont  by  geological  experience,  nms  the  risk  of  jgroplng  in  coi^Jectore  and 
doubt,  and  this  is  of  peiHoiuar  imirartance  in  mining,  lor  it  is  an  enterprise  bnQiant  and  foil  of  promise, 
and  at  the  same  time  expenaiTC,  and  often  illusory.  (Professor  R.  C.  Yon  Leonhaid,  UniTeroity  oT  Heidel- 
berg.) 

Of  the  importance  of  an  increased  product  of  the  precious  metala  there  canbenoqnestioiL 
The  ablest  political  economists  of  Europe  and  Amenca  are  unanimoos  npon  that  point. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  the  course  of  a 'debate  in  the  Senate  shortly  after  the  admission  of  CalS^ 
fomia  into  Uie  Union,  said : 

The  objects  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  gold  mines  in  California  should  bo,  in  the  first  |Jaoe,  to 
bring  to  the  general  public  use  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  tho  largest  possible  acquisition  of  national 
wealth  from  their  newly-discorered  fountains ;  and  secondly,  to  render  the  mining  operations  condneiTe  to 
the  best  and  speediest  possible  settlement  of  our  vast  countiies  on  t^o  Pacific  coast,  which  are  ao  soon  to 
exercise  boundless  commercial,  social,  and  political  influences  over  the  eastern  worid. 

Mr.  Benton  was  *'  decidedlj  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  nndertaloB 
to  make  a  revenue  out  of  the  mines ;  that  the  United  States  ought  to  content  herself  with 
-getting  the  wealth  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  itself." 

Sir  Archibald  Allison,  referriii|g^  to  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  gold  discoyeries  in  Califor- 
nia and  Australia,  makes  use  ofthis  emphatic  language : 

Jhat  which  for  flye  and  twenty  years  bad  been  wanting— a  currency  commensurate  to  the  increased  nua- 
bors  and  transactions  of  the  civfli^d  world—- was  now  supplied  by  tho  beneficent  hand  of  nature.  The  em 
of  a  contracted  currency,  and  consequent  low  prices  and  general  misery,  luterruptod  by  passing  gleams  of 
-prosperity,  was  at  an  cud.  Prices  rapidly  rose ;  wages  advanced  in  a  similar  propoaxion ;  exports  and 
imports  enormously  increased,  while  crune  and  misery  as  rapidly  diminished. 

Mr.  Conness,  always  earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  great  measures  for  the  development  of  the 
materi^  resources  of  the  Pacific  slope,  said,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  mineral  IsAd 
biU: 

I  will  not  undertake  to  extend  this  debate  or  the  consideration  of  this  question  by  entering  into  an  esti- 
mate of  what  the  production  of  gold  oosts.  It  would  be  more  guessing  at  best ;  but  X  undertake  to  say  that 
there  is  no  commodity  which  the  enterprise  and  commerce  of  our  counti^  and  of  the  world  require  so  matA 
as  the  addition  to  our  circulation  of  tho  precious  metals.  I  need  not  waste  a  word  in  stating  now  it  inciteB 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  of  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Nye  said,  in  the  course  of  the  same  debate : 

I  beg  the  Senate  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  erery  additional  dollar  of  gold  and  silver  that  we  prodnoe 
lays  the  foundation  of  our  financial  structure  on  a  more  stable  foimdation.  Let  it  bo  known  that  we  oaii 
produce  gold  and  silver  to  moke  our  credit  olwavs  secure  and  sure,  that  tho  interest  will  be  paid  in  the  pre- 
clous  meuds,  and  our  credit  wUi  stand  as  high  ii  not  higher  than  that  of  any  other  nation  of  the  earth. 

The  importance  of  such  an  increase  to  the  United  States  has  been  forcibly  presented  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  House.  Mr.  Julian,  the  intelligent  chairman  of  that 
committee,  who  very  ably  supported  the  policy  of  grantiug  absolute  titles  in  fee  to  the 
miners,  though  opposed  to  the  form  of  the  bill  reportea  by  the  Senate  committee,  says,  in  a 
report  on  the  mineral  lands,  dated  June  5, 1866 : 

-  1^  the  Judgment  of  the  committee  there  is  veiy  great  need  of  an  increase  in  tho  quantity  of  prerfuos 
metals.  The  disproportion  of  gold  and  silver  to  other  values,  and  to  our  commercial  wants,  is  very  remark« 
able.  If  practicable,  it  should  be  reduced.  The  property  of  the  'D^nitod  States,  within  the  Inst  ten  yeai8« 
has  increased  about  9900,000,000  per  ^ear ;  and  this  increase  is  estimated  to  bo  more  than  two  hunditMi  times 
greater  than  the  increase  of  coin  during  the  same  period.  It  is  iielievcd  that  some  policy  which  will  secoie 
to  the  government  a  fresh  and  liberal  supply  of  the  precious  metals  will  be  found  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  the  distinguished  statesman  and  financier,  says,  in  a  recent  able 
letter : 

All  the  benefits  of  skill  and  experience  derived  from  years  of  devotion  to  business  pnnults,  are  loit 
through  fluctuations  in  the  currency,  which  no  sagacity  or  skill  can  anticipate.  When  we  reflect  tiiat  caok 
nation  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  community  or  states,  united  by  ties  of  commeroe,  boslnete,  and  intar- 
changes,  and  find  the  rest  of  the  world  sustained  by  a  specie  ourrency,  which  is  of  nniform,  nniveTBal  inters 
national  value,  how  can  we  who  are  dealing  with  depreciated  paper  expect  to  ocHupete  Boooeeafblly  whk 
those  countries  whose  money  is  gold,  or  its  actual  eqiuvalont  ?  ao  nation  has  over  tried  this  eneriflseat 
without  vast  sacrifices  and  great  failings.  So  long  as  the  currency  of  tho  wwld  is  godd,  any  nation  uepaiting 
from  this  standazd  impairs  Its  own  power  of  snccessfhl  competition,  and  gradually  drivee  its  products  frvm 
the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  it  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  so  fu*  oa  smoggUng  does  not  open  the 
safety-valve,  keep  ont  foreign  imports  for  a  thno,  thereby  annihilating  its  exports;  but  prices  socxd  rise  aft 
home  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  the  augmented  duties,  and,  tho  check  becoming  ineffiactual,  is  sought  to 
be  remedied  l^  augmented  tariff^  It  is  totally  impossible  for  a  nation  like  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
fit>m  the  business  operations  of  the  world,  and  it  is  equally  impracticable  to  carry  on  socoeesftil  intaraatioail 
exchanges  when  the  money  of  the  oonntiy  is  depredated  paper. 

December  2,  1867,  Mr.  Stewart,  United  States  senator  from  Nevada,  asked,  and  by  unanf- 
mous  consent  obtained,  leave  to  bring  in  the  following  bill,  which  was  read  twice  aad 
ordered  to  be  printed;  December  3,  1867,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Minipf ; 
February  *^,  1868,  reported  by  Mr.  Stewart,  with  amendments. 
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A  BILL  to  ostablisb  a  noHonol  aohoo)  of  miiMS. 

Se  it  enacted  ly  (he  Senate  and  Hcute  of  JRepresentativee  of  the  United  Statee  qf  America  in  Congreet 
ateeuUiiedj  That  tho  tax  levied  and  coUoctod  nnou  gold  and  Bilrcr  bullion  i;^  the  States  and  Territories 
■itoated  in  whole  or  in  part  west  of  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  motmtains  bo  set  apart,  so  long  as  the 
Kme  shall  be  collected  bv  tho  government,  as  a  special  fund  for  tho  endowment  and  8npix)rt  of  a  school  of 
mines,  to  bo  located  on  tno  line  of  tiie  Pacific  railroad,  west  of  tho  Booky  monntains,  as  near  as  pi-actioabto 
to  tho  centre  of  the  mining  States  and  Territories. 

(Sec.  S.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  each  Stato  and  Tcnitory  located  in  whole  or  in  part  west  of  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Bocky  mountains  may  ap^int  one  member  of  n  board  of  directors,  n  ms^ority  of  whom 
shaH  constitnto  a  quorum ;  and  in  cose  of  failnro  on  tlie  part  of  any  State  or  Tciritory  so  to  appoint,  the 
President  shall  appoint  such  membo*  by  and  with  tho  advico  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  but  no  imrt  or  tho 
fimd  herein  proViaed  for  shall  be  expended  in  salaries,  traycUing  or  other  personal  expenses  of  the  said 
board  of  dirootors.] 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  management  of  tho  institution  shall  be  nndcr  the  control  of 
eight  directors,  a  minority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  dirootors  shall  bo  selected  from  the 
raining  States  and  Territories,  and  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tho 


namely :  Sherman  Day  and  TViUiam  Ashbnmer,  of  Califomia ;  F.  A.  Tntlo  and  D.  TV.  TVclty,  of  Nevada ; 

A.  C.  Gibbs,  of  Oregon ; ,  of  Idaho ;  A  J.  Simmons,  of  Montana ;  and  John  Pierce,  of  Colorado. 

In  oase  of  fi&Unro  of  any  of  tho  above-named  persons  to  serve,  or  should  a  vacancy  occur  fh)m  any  other 
oaose,  tho  same  shall  be  fiUed  as  hereinbefore  provided.  Tlio  directors  shall  roceivo  no  compensation  for 
their  services,  but  their  actual  travelling  and  other  expenses  incurred  while  attending  to  tho  business  of  tho 
Institution  shall  bd  paid. 

Sbc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  tho  said  board  of  directors  shall  have  i)ower  to  make  rules  and 
reffnlotions  for  the  organization  and  government  of  tlio  school  j  shall  appoint  its  professors,  teachers,  and 
officers,  and  exercise  supervision  and  control  over  tho  tifnd  herem  appropriated. 

Sec.  4.  Aiid  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  professor  or  teacher  [or  other  officorl  of  this  institution  shall 
be  removed  except  upon  charges  and  specifications  duly  investigated  bv  tho  board  of  directors,  ond  tho 
decision  of  tho  Secretoiy  of  the  Treosuxy,  to  whom  tho  fhcts  anu  tho  cvidonco  shall  bo  reported,  shall  be 
oondusive. 

'  Ssc.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  tuition  in  this  institution  shall  bo  flrco  to  any  citizen  of  tho  United 
States  who  may  present  proper  cvidcnocs  of  qualification,  to  bo  determined  by  tho  faculty ;  and  it  shall  also 
be  &eo  to  students  trom  other  countries,  duly  recommended  by  tlio  authorities  of  the  schools  iii  which  they 
shall  have  bocomo  qualified ;  bat  all  expenses  for  books  and  stationery,  and  all  personal  oxponsos  for  lodging, 
subsistence,  and  travelling,  shall  be  borne  by  tho  students  themselves. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  tne  primary  obloct  of  tho  school  being  an  increase  of  the  buUion 
product  of  the  country,  by  tho  practical  application  of  scienco  to  mining,  and  tho  difTusion  of  correct 
Knowledge  among  miners  as  to  tho  best  methods  of  treatingrtho  am,  no  charge  sliall  bo  mode  for  assays, 
tests,  metallurgical  or  other  experiments,  except  to  cover  thollctual  cost  of  material  used. 

Sec.  7.  Ana  be  it  further  enacted.  That  tho  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  on  and  after  tho  first  day  of  Julv, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  shall  set  apart  the  fhnd  hereby  appropriated  for  tho  purpose  named  in  tins 
act;  and  ho  shall,  after  receiving  a  report  from  tho  board  of  directors,  locate  the  scliool  and  fuiiiish  plans 
and  specifications  for  all  necessary  buildings  and  improvements,  which  shall  be  plain  and  substantial,  and 
upon  the  most  economical  plan  consistent  with  tho  purposes  of  the  institution. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  order  that  the  board  of  directors  may  be  phiccd  in  possossion 
of  the  most  approved  systems  of  education,  tho  Secretary  of  tho  I^tsasury  shall  cause  an  examination  to  be 
made  of  the  principal  mining  schools  of  Europe,  and  a  i-cport  to  bo  prepared  upon  tho  same,  the  expense  of 
Bueb  service  to  be  paid  out  m  the  (unexpended  balance  oi  tho  appropriation  heretofore  made  for  tho  oolleo- 
tUm  of  mining  statistics]  Ainds  of  the  institution. 

SfiC.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  tho  duties  now  performed  bv  the  special  commissioner  appointed 
hy  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  to  collect  mining  statistics  in  tho  States  and  Texritories  west  of  tho  Itooky 
mountains,  shall,  upon  tho  organization  and  completion  of  tho  school  of  mines  created  by  this  act,  bo  per- 
formed under  a  permanent  system  by  tho  facul^  of  sold  institution,  and  their  report  shall  bo  transmitted  to 
the  Seoretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  Congress. 

8bc.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  professors  and  teachers,  under  tho  direction  of  the  president 
of  the  institution,  shall  make  [annual]  visits  to  the  principal  mining  districts,  accompanied  by  their  respective 
classes,  for  tho  purpose  of  examining  the  mines,  mills,  and  modes  of  working,  anu  instructing  the  pupils  in 
the  nrooticol  operations  of  mining  and  metalluray ;  and  the  said  professors  and  teachers  shall  also,  as  fiir  as 
their  time  will  permit,  givo  free  lectures  to  the  miners  on  geology,  mineralogy,  metallnrgy,  and  mining 


and  £rom  tho  disbursmg  officer  or  officers  appointed  by  tho  board  of  directors  suoh  bonds  and  youchers  as 
he  may  deem  neoessaij  for  tho  security  and  proper  dlsDursement  of  tl^  flmd. 

Bbc.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  irom  and  after  tho  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  oommendnK  July 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  fund  arising  from  the  tax  levicdTupon 
gold  and  silver  bullion  shall  be  expended  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  institution,  tho  [remaining  half  to]  remain- 
der shall  bo  set  apart  by  the  Secietaxy  of  ue  Treasury  and  invested  in  government  securities,  which  shall 
lemain,  both  prlnoipal  and  Interest,  a  permanent  ftand  for  the  support  and  malntonance  of  the  institution ; 
aand  no  part  or  the  moneys  so  reserved,  [half]  eitiier  principal  or  interest,  shall  be  drawn  so  long  as  the  gov- 
cormnent  shall  continue  to  impose  a  tax  upon  gold  ana  silver  bullion,  but  after  such  tax  shall  havo  ceased  tho 
tnterast  on  tho  reserved  fhudTshall  be  used  for  tho  purposes  hereinbefore  mentioned. 
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Si»:  In  ponoMioe  of  yoor  inrtmctiona  of  September  12, 1866,  I  had  the 
honor  on  the  13th  of  VfimMj^  1667,  to  pieseiit  for  your  ooDsideiation  a  pre- 
luninary  report,  embraeing  a  genenl  view  of  the  gold  and  Bilver  dUtricts  of  New 
Mezioo^  Colorado,  Montana,  Dakota,  and  Minnesota,  with  some  notice  of  ther  gold 
legione  of  the  southern  Atlantie  states,  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  Tho  presen 
report  will  include  a  further  inquiry  into  tho  mineral  reaouioes  of  thoso  districts, 
with  special  reference  to  their  situation  and  prospects  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year  1867;  and  I  propose  as  a  not  inappropriate  sequel  to  devote  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  communication  (1)  to  a  general  review  of  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver  in  other  quarters  of  the  world,  with  the  purpose  of  indicating  rela- 
tively the  commercial  and  sodal  importance  of  the  treasure  product  of  tbeUnited 
States,  and  (2)  to  a  summary  of  the  domestio  commerce  firom  the  Mississippi 
river  westward  to  the  interior  ot  mining  districts  of  tho  United  States,  having 
reference  prominently  to  railway  communications  with  the  Bocky  mountains  and 
the  Pacific  coast. 

XHS   GREAT  PLAIK6. 

Between  the  agricultural  districts  of  Dakota*  Nebmska,  Kansas,  Indian  teni- 
torvy  and  Texas,  which  extend  westwardly  to  the  98th  meridian  of  longitude, 
and  the  eastern  Piedmont  of  the  Bocky  monntaiius  and  in  Colorado  01*0 
bounded  eastwardly  by  longitude  104^,  the  cretaceous  formation,  once  desig- 
nated as  the  ^'American  desert,"  is  now  well  understood  to  be  adequate  for 
the  sustenance  of  cattle,  and  if  subterranean  sources  of  water  supply  were  avail- 
able  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  might  become  an  agricultiual  region.    At 
present  this  wide  interval  between  the  margin  of  the  Missouri  river,  where  the 
moifii  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  afford  a  sufficient  fall  of  summer  tain 
for  ihe  growth  and  maturity  of  crops,  and  the  Colorado  Piedmont,  with  its  limited 
capaoity  for  irrigation  from  mountain  streams  and  surfaces,  is  recognized  as  a 
grazing  district,  beating  the  nutritious  buBalo  grass,  and  reasonabiyr  traversed 
by  streams — conditions  only  favorable  to  pastoral  occupation  and  a  sparse  popu- 
lation.    If,  however,  the  experiment  of  artesian  wells  should  be  vigorously 
prosecuted,  and  prove  succesdul,  the  occupation  of  the  plains  might  bo  greatly 
diversified.    The  government  in  1858  deepatbhed  a  party  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Jomi  Pope  to  the  Llano  Estacado  of  western  Texas,  an  extension 
of  the  cretaceous  formation  of  eastern  Colorado,  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  an 
artesian  well ;  but  although  a  depth  of  1,050  feet  was  attuned,  and  powerful 
Btroams  flowed  into  the  well  at  different  levels,  the  water  did  not  rise  to  tho  sur« 
face,  and  the  work  was  abandoned.    It  was  by  no  means  a  failure ;  the  discovery 
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of  subterranean  streams  or  fountains  aooessible,  from  the  surface,  being  very  sog- 
gestivo  of  the  }X)ssibilitie8  of  fatnre  water  sapply.* 

*  NEW  MEXICO. 

Daring  1867  the  public  attention  was  oooapied  by  very  favorable  reports  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  New  Mexico.  The  Kansas  division  of  the  Union  Padfio 
railroad^  while  not  rdinqwshing  the  policy  of  a  direct  western  oomnranication 
with  Denver  and  Gieat  Salt  Lake  City,  determined  to  place  a  party  in  the  field 
to  explore  a  southwestern  line  from  the  junction  of  longitude  102^  with  latitade 
39^  to  a  crossing  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  Albqqnerque,  latitude  35^,  longitude 
106^^,  and  thence  westwardly  tlirough  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia, on  or  near  the  35th  p^uralleL 

The  results  of  this  exploration  fully  confirming  the  observations  of  lieutenant 
Whipple  in  1853-'54,  have  establi^ed  that  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines  aie 
as  numerous  and  valuable  as  in  Colorado;  and  also  that  beds  of  lignite  coal 
occur  around  the  western  end  of  Raton  mountain,  and  the  neighboring  footrhills 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  while  a  formation  of  early  cretaceous  coal  has  be^ 
discovered  in  the  valley  of  die  Rio  Grande.  The  first  coal  basin  oonsists  of  an 
inmense  thickness  of  ooaise  sandstones,  first  manifesting  themselvee  in  sone  of 
the  ravines  of  the  Raton,  about  20  miles  east  of  Raton  Pass,  bat  soon  beooni&g 
visible  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  oontinui&flr  thioi^h  the  pass,  and  to  an 
unknown  distance  west  of  it  This  formataon  lies  neudy  horisontaUy  agaiiist 
the  base  of  the  Raton  and  Rocky  mountains,  extending  ike  latter  from  die 
Arkansas  river  at  Ca&on  City  to  the  valley  of  the  little  Cimaztoo  on  tbe  sooUl 
In  the  Raton  Pass  tho  coal  beds,  wliich  are  quite  thin  in  the  Manoe  del  Bano 
Pass,  begin  to  assume  importance.  About  six  miles  fkooi  Trinidad,  a  locality 
exhibits  a  total  thickness  of  about  five  feet  of  good  coal,  separated  into  fona 
beds,  placed  near  together.  Near  tho  top  of  the  pass  axe  also  beds  of  the  same 
thickness,  but  at  the  southern  exit  of  the  pass,  in  oaions  eenneoted  with  upper 
waters  of  the  Canadian,  there  called  Red  rivei*,  these  beds  occur  in  still  greater 
magnitude,  being  eight  feet  thick.  All  thesd  are,  however,  of  trifling  natnre 
compared  with  the  great  beds  found  in  the  cations  of  the  Verm^  valley,  n^ich 
show  in  one  locality  10  feet  of  coal  in  two  beds,  separated  by  10  indies  of  state. 
The  same  strata  were  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  caSon,  one-half  mile  distant, 
and  in  other  canons  several  miles  westward.  Further  south  other  thinner  beds 
were  seen  near  Vermejo  ol  the  thickness  of  three  and  Ibur  feet  of  good  eoaL 
Beyond  the  Pemejo  the  high  table  lands  containing  the  coal  beds  ^SBippmx 
entirely,  and  the  only  sedimentary  rock  in  view  is  the  early  cretaceouB  sand 
stone,  capped  in  places  with  middle  cretaceous  limestone.  As  the  high  table 
land  of  teitiaiy  sandstone  egctends  north  of  the  Raton,  it  is  probable  that  Bisoilar 
beds  exist  in  that  dhrection.  Coal  has  also  been  discovered  on  the  Rio  Grande 
tu  various  places  above  Piedras  Negras,  as  well  as  below  in  the  •▼idolty  of 
Laredo,  Gurrcro,  and  Roma.t 

The  dircoveries  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  first  limited  to  the  Gregory  district, 
in  Colorado,  extending  about  30  miles  along  the  base  of  the  Snowy  range,  from 
Gold  Hill  to  Empire  City,  now  reach  the  southern  limit  of  Cdorado,  andliienoe 
along  the  Sierra  Madro,  following  the  general  course  of  the  valley  of  tbe  Rio 

*Iii  1867,  at  Chicago  an  artesian  well,  at  the  depth  of  1,190  feet,  struck  a  subtenmiietti 
stream,  eight  feet  in  depth,  and  flowing  with  a  strong  current,  from  which  600,000  gaSoos 
daily  are  oelirered  at  the  surface,  and  450,000  gallons  daflj  at  an  elevation  of  45  feet.  Ple- 
viofQsly  a  rei/i  of  water  had  been  reached  at  a  depth  of  90  feet,  which  yidded  15  banols  as 
hour.  (See  Appendix  No.- 1  for  a  narrative  by  Professor  D.  D.  Oi^en  of  other 
within  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.) 


t  The  valne  of  coal  in  tbe  reduction  of  ores,  as  well  as  for  uses  of  fuel,  justifies  all  ^ 

details  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  Bockr  mountains.    The  foregoing  report  is  by  Dr.  J. 
L.  Le  Conte,  wbo  aecompaaied  General  w.  W.  Wright,  chief  engineer  or  Union  *"    "^ 
railway,  eastern  division,  upon  the  expedition  alieady  mentiiwed. 
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• 
Cfiande  through  the  wiiole  extent  of  Kew  Mexioo  ittid  into  the  adjacent  State 
of  Ghihoahoa.  Sncoessfdl  placer  mining  by  the  Mexican  rendonts  of  thie  val- 
ley has  often  been  reported  in  the  monntain  galches  near  Santa  ¥6,  south  to  a 
distance  of  about  100  miles,  or  as  far  as  Gran  Quivira,  and  north  for  about  120 
miles  to  the  river  Sangie  de  Griato.  This  stream  is  just  within  the  territory  of 
Colorado,  but  20  miles  south -of  the  boundary  line  is  the  locality  of  the  Moreno 
mines,  which  attracted  much  attention  during  1867.  They  are  situated  near 
but  west  of  the  Baton  mountains^  about  30  miles  north  of  Taos,  Moro  county. 
New  Mexico.  Four  p<»ands  of  the  ore  from  a  well-defined  quartz  vein  recently 
opened  are  said  to  have  yielded  78  cents  of  gold,  or  at  the  rate  of  S390  to  the 
ton.  An  important  circumstaince  is  adhled,  that  the  quartz  contains  only  free 
gold,  without  sulphurets.  In  a  specimen  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  the  surface 
and  fonv*arded  to  Colorado,  thread  gold  could  be  traced  through  the  mass  of 
quartz.  The  opportunities  for  gulch  mining  have  abeady  attracted  a  considera- 
ble American  population.  The  Flaeer  mountain,  about  30  miles  from  Santa 
Fe,  within  the  past  year  has  been  worked  under  an  efficient  organization  and 
with  8atis£actozy  results.  The  average  yield  of  tho  auriferous  rock  is  $30  to  the 
ton.  The  veins  are  numerous^  well  defined,  and  accesnble  within  a  district  of 
10  miles  square.  Another  locality  of  much  interest  is  Finos  Altos*  under  lati- 
tude 33^,  longitude  108^.  The  enterprise  -of  working  these  mines  seems  to  be 
under  efficient  direction.  Upon  one  of  the  lodes  a  tunnel  has  already  be^ 
drifted  713  feet,  and  when  completed  to  the  distance  of  1,600  feet,  wUl  have 
passed  from  tho  Atlantic  to  the  Facifio  slopes  of  tho  Sierra  Madre.  Midway 
It  passes  under  the  crest  of  the  mountab,  tsom  which  a  shaft  of  121  feet  con- 
nects the  summit  witli  tho  tunnel.  The  ore  contains  gold,  silver,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  copper.  The  village  of.  Finos  Altos  is  at  an  elevation  of  5,000 
feet  above  tho  sea.  Tho  vicinity  presents  unusual  advantages  of  wood,  water, 
and  surface  for  mining  operations,  and,  with  the  fidlest  allowance  for  cxaggera- 
tioB  as  to  the  numl^r  and  richness  of  the  lodes,  there  seems  but  little  £)ubt 
that,  with  the  pacification  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  further  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation, it  will  become  an  important  mining  centre. 

The  foregoing  seem  to  bo  the  most  prominont  gold-bearing  districts  of  New 
Mexico ;  but  some  20  localities  are  mentioned  by  mining  journals,  among  which 
are  quartz  veins  at  San  Jos^,  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  intersecting  each  othet  in  all 
directions  for  a  mile  in  width  and  three  miies  in  lengthy  a  similar  formation  near 
Fort  Davis,  Texas,  and  extensive  placor  mines  on  uie  San  Francisco  and  Mim- 
bres  rivers. 

Silver,  howevei*,  with  its  many  combinations,  is  tho  most  abundant  mineral  of 
the  Territory.  The  prominently  ai]^ntifnK>us  districts  are  the  Placer  moimtains, 
near  Santa  Fe;  the  Oigan  mountamsy  near  the  Mesilla  valley,-  and  tho  Sierra 
Madre,  at  Finos  Altos.  The  first  and  last  t>f  these  localities  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  gold-producing  also.  In  the  Oi^n  mountains  over  50  silver  mines  have 
1>een  diseovered,  the  ore  being  generally  argentiferous  galena.  The  district 
near  Mesilla  valley,  in  the  Organ  moontains,  has  a  mean  altitude  of  4,400  feet, 
and  is  intaiaected  with  ravines,  afibrding  favorable  opportunities  for  horizontal 
drifts  in  opening  the  veins.  The  country  bordering  on  the  north  portion  of 
Chihuahua  is  a  rich  silver  district.  Immediately  ac^oming  tho  Mexican  bound- 
aiy  are  the  mines  of  Corralitos,  the  most  suoces^l  silver  mines  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua,  having  been  mined  for  40  years  in  a  region  most  exposed  to  Indian 
hostility.  Near  the  old  town  of  El  Faso  tradition  places  the  locality  of  one  of 
tlie  richest  silver  mines  known  to  the  Spaniards,  but  its  site  was  lost  daring  the 
Indian  insurrection  of  1680. 

Dr.  A.  Wizlizenns,  who  accompanied  a  military  expedition  in  1847  as  surgeon 
and  naturalist,  mentions  that  during  the  Spanish  occupation  several  rich  silver 
mines  were  worked  at  Ave,  at  Ceriflos,  and  in  tho  Nambe  mountains,  but  none 
art  present    Copper  is  found  in  abundance  throughout  the  country,  but  princi-  , 
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pally  at  Lob  Tijeras,  Jeitaas,  Abiqiiin^  Ovadelnpita  d«  Mom.  Iron  is  equally 
abnndant.  Oypsnm^  both  common  and  aelenite;  is  fonnd  in*  large  qnantides, 
extensive  layorB  of  it  existing  in  tbe  monntalns  near  Algodoncs^  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  celebrated  Salinas.  It  is  tised  as  com- 
mon lime,  and  the  crystalline  or  selenite  is  a  sabstitnte  for  window  glass.  Abont 
100  miles  southeast  of  Santa  F^^  on  the  high  table  land  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Pecos,  arc  some  extensive  »alt  lalies  or  salinas,  from  whieh  the  inhabitants 
of  Now  Mexico  are  supplied. 

The  leading  copper  mines  of  New  Mexico  may  be  thus  enumerated  and 
described:  1.  Hanover,  discovered  in  1860;  situated  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mimbres  riv^r,  about  six  miles  east  of  Tort  Bayard ;  ore  a  vir^n  corpper,  foand 
in  extensive  pockets  in  the  bed  rock^  varying  in  quantities  from  100  to  300 
pounds,  and  combined  with  sufficient  gold  to  defray  the  expenses  of  working. 
2.  Santa  Rita,  in  the  same  vicinity,  worked  by  the  Spaniards  nearlpr  a  centniy 
and  a  half  ago ;  ore  a  rich  oxide,  and  foond  in  veins  of  varying  thickness,  the 
lower  being  virgin  copper,  whi^h  can  be  drawn  under  the  hammer  as  it  comes 
from  the  mine;  supposed  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Hanover.  3.  Pines  Altos, 
associated  with  the  extensive  gold  and  silver  fbrmation  previously  mentioned ;  a 
rery  extensive  copper  deposit,  and  frivorably  situated  in  respect  to  wood  and 
water.  4.  Arroyo  Honda,  situated  north  of  Taos  and  close  to  the  Colorado 
Une,  from  which  specimens  of  copper  have  been  exhibited  at  the  United  States 
mint  and  pronounced  oqufd  to  tne  amygdaloid  of  Lake  Superior.  5.  Naoie- 
mento,  situated  about  40  miles  sonth-souwwest  from  Santa  F^,  in  the  Los  Valles 
mountains,  in  tho  same  range  as  the  Placer  mountain ;  vein  from  30  to  40  feet 
wide,  and  occasionally  intersected  by  deposits  of  white  sandstone;  assay  of  ore, 
copper,  71 ;  silvci',  4;  iron,  12;  unexamined  scoiia,  13.  6.  Ocate,  near  Santa 
P^,  vein  12  to  20  feet  wide  and  assays  64  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  .  7.  Tijera, 
situated  in  the  Tijera  cafion,  near  the  line  of  the  35th  parallel ;  surface  oie 
alloyed  with  silver,  but  in  descending  the  copper  combines  with  gold.  8.  New 
Mexico,  a  formation  of  tho  Placer  mountain,  very  extensive,  and  under  the  same 
administration  as  the  gold  mines  of  that  locality.  For  many  years  much  of  the 
copper  ore  of  New  Mexico  has  been  transported  to  Indianola,  Texas,  a  distance 
of  1,000  miles,  and  the  amount  of  the  gold  assodated  with  the  copper  has  always 
been  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses'of  transportation.* 

COLORADO. 

This  interesting  Tenitory  has  been  fortunate  during  the  year  just  dosed  in 
the  publication  of  an  attractive  picture  of  its  moontain  sceneryi  by  Bayazd 
Taylor;  an  exhaustive  work  upon  its  '^ mining  organizations  and  prospeotSi' 
by  O.  J.  Hollister ;  and  a  careful  collation  of  its  mineral  and  other  products  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  under  tl^e  direction  of  Commissioner  J.  P.  WMtney. 
Very  free  reference  will  bo  made  to  these  authentic  sources  of  information. 

The  agricultural  section  of  Colorado,  called  by  its  people  the  valley,  extends 
eastward  from  the  base  of  tbe  Booky  moantainS|  with  an  area  of  30,000,000 
acres,  of  which  one-sixth  is  susceptible  of  izrigatiop,  and  is  therefore  arable. 
The  next  division  is  the  Foot-hills  with  its  suMivision,  the  great  ouneral  belt 
Then  follows  tho  Snowy  range,  or  the  range  with  its  system  of  parkfr— the 
crest  or  sierra  of  the  mountain  mass— while.  ^^  over  the  r^ge"  inoludes  all  west 
of  tho  continental  divide.  The  entire  area  is  103,475  square  miles,  or 
67,723,520  acres. 

Until  recently  the  gold  formation  of  the  Foot*hills  was  the  first  ol^ect  of 
interest  to  mincralos^sts  after  leaving  the  plains ;  but)  with  the  extension  of  tlie 
Union  Pacific  railway,  the  probability  of  an  adequate  coal  formation  frJlj 
divides  attention.    With  the  exploration  of  the  valleys  which  debouch  from  the 

*  Letter  to  Philadelphia  Press  from  member  of  Pacific  Railway  exploxation  !b  1867. 
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first  elevations  of  tlie  Rooky  monntaiiis  a  lignite  bas'  been  discovered  upon  the 
Yellowstone  of  Montana^  the  Platte  of  Colorado,  and  the  Hio  Grande  of  New 
Moxieo,  while  within  the  parks  at  a  greater  elevation  deposits  are  fonnd  similar 
to  the  Albertine  eoal  of  New  Bnmswick  upon  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  bituminous  beds  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  disappearing  under  the 
cretaceous  tnasses  of  ^the  plains,  may  reappear  with  the  upheaval  of  the  moun- 
tains in  a  condition  highly  metamorphosedi  if  not  in  the  form  of  anthracite. 
The  veins  of  lignite  first  mentioned  have  a  general  direction  north  and  south 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  are  accessible  where  the  mountain  streams 
traverse  tho  Foot-hills. 

The  most  prominent  discovery  of  coal  in  Colorado  is  on  South  Boulder  creek, 
about  two  miles  from  tho  base  of  the  mountains,  15  miles  from  Denver,  and  16 
miles  from  Gkdden  City,  the  latter  being  the  centre  of  the  gold  mining  district. 
In  r^ard  to  the  character  and  quality  of  this  deposit  Dr.  J.  V.  Hayden,  United 
States  geologist,  reports  that  there  are  at  least  10  beds  from  6  to  13  feet  in 
thickness,  belonging  to  the  tertiary  period  and  of  the  lignite  variety.  It  is  non^ 
bituminous  and  holds  a  position  between  dry  wood  and  the  anthracites  of  Penn* 
sylvania ;  bums  with  a  bright  red  flame,  giving  abundant  heat  and  very  little 
a8h*»2  per  cent,  of  ash  and  58  of  carbon.  Associated  with  these  coal  beds 
are  veins  of  iron  ore  of  the  red  or  brown  hematite.  The  value  of  coal  and 
iron  deposits,  with  reference  to  the  construction  and  use  of  machinery  for  redno* 
ing  and  smelting  ores,  is  quite  apparent* 

The  localities  in  which  gold  is  most  plentifully  found  aro  in  the  counties  of 
Boulder,  Gilpin,  Clear  Creek,  Jefferson,  and  the  extreme  soatheastem  part  of 
Summit.  Although  it  is  evident  that  many  other  sections  contain  gold-bearing 
veins  no  great  amount  of  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  mining  has  been  done  in  the  counties  of  Gilpin  and  Clear 
Creek.  The  gold  veins  proper,  found  wholly  in  granite  formation,  vary  in 
width  from  a  scarcely  perceptible  streak  to  40  and  even  50  feet,  but  seldom 
averaging  over  four  or  five  feet.  When  discovered  from  the  surface  the  vein  is 
indicated  by  a  light  poroas  quartz,  discolored  by  the  oxidation  of  base  metals, 
in  which  small  particles  of  gold  are  disseminated  sometimes  in  the  form  of  small 
scales,  fine  dust,  or  stringy  pieces,  but  seldom  in  masses'  of  any  size.  The  value 
of  veins  is  usually  determined  by  the  miners  by  crushingr  to  a  fine  powder  in  a 
hand  mortar  a  few  pieces  of  suiface  ore,  the  powder  bein^  carefully  washed  with 
water  in  a  hand  pan.  This  consists  in  giving  the  pan  a  peculiar  motion  which 
settles  the  ^Id  fit  the  bottom,  the  fine  particles  of  earth  and  quartz  being  care* 
fully  floated  off.  It  is  seldom  that  surface  ore  is  found  so  poor  as  not  to  exhibit 
from  a  few'  pieces  so  treated,  a  streak  of  fine  gold  dust  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  From  some  veins  pieces  can  be  readily  found,  by  a  little  search,  showing 
specks  of  gold  np  io  the  size  of  pin  heads.  Sometimes  streaks  of  white  and 
yellow  earths  are  found  in  surface  ores,  which  yield  from  95  to  $60  to  the  pan- 
ful of  12  or  15  pounds.  When  such  streaks  are  found  larffe  amounts  are  often 
obtained  from  their  Tho  surface  ore,  generally  quite  soft  and  porous  at  the 
Ufp,  gradually  grows  harder  and  more  compact  as  it  recedes  from  the  oxidising 
effects  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  finally  lost  in  tho  glittering  sulphurets  of  iron 
and  copper  which  takes  its  place,  being  equally  rich  in  gold,  and  oftentimes  a 
vast  deal  richer,  fmving  in-  addition^  a  large  percentage  of  silver,  and  often- 
times an  amount  of  copper  equivalent  to  25  per  cent,  of  bulk.  The  suiface  ow, 
when  found  in  veins  of  ordinary  ^dth  and  richness,  is  stripped  from  the  veins 
until  the  sulphurets  are  met  with,  and  is  submitted  to  the  ordinary  process  of 
amalgamation  on  large  copper  plAtes  coated  with  quicksilver,  or  in  large  iron  or 
wooden  pans,  the  ore  being  scoured  by  revolving  spars  of  iron  or  masses  of  stene. 

*  See  appendix  No.  2  for  an  abstract  of  Professor  Uay den's  observations  on  "The  Lig« 
nites  of  tho  West/'  originally  published  in  Silliman's  Jonmal  of  Blarch,  It^. 
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In  this  manner  snzface  ores  are  made  to  pay  good  profits,  and  in  some  insfanoeli 
very  large  amoants. 

The  tracts  containing  gold  veins,  designated  as  belts,  seem  to  liave  a  mufoim 
course  northeast  by  southwest,  cropping  out  in  some  localities,  and  then  disap- 
pearing from  the  sniface  to  be  found  beyond  in  their  continuation.  In  plaom^ 
by  some  natural  convolsions  of  nature  at  an  early  period,  they  are  broken  and 
distorted  from  the  regularity  which  marks  them  elsewhere,  and  for  acres  in 
extent  the  surface  of  me  eaii^  is  discolored  by  the  peculiar  blossom  which  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  sulphurets  below.  Such  tracts,  whrai  water  can  be  brought 
to  them,  are  sluiced  to  great  profit. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Colorado  gold  veins  is  that  they  are  invariably  found 
richer  the  deeper  they  are  sunk  upon.  This  rule  seems  to  be  without  exception, 
and  in  no  instance  is  a  vein  lost  except  by  a  break-off  in  the  adjoining  forma- 
tion. Gold  is  not  found  to  any  great  extent  in  a  free  state  after  leaving  the  sur- 
&oe  ores.  The  great  percentage  of  the  precious  metal  is  found  intimately  asBo- 
dated  with  the  sulphurets  of  iron,  copper,  silvei*,  lead,  antimony,  and  aisenie. 
Iron  predominates  over  the  other  metals,  often  comprising  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  of  the  crevice  matter.  Copper  is  almost  invariably  represented,  and  few 
▼dins  show  less  than  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  this  metal,  and  many  exhilnt 
from  15  to  20  per  cent.  This  metal  increases  almost  invariably  as  the  veins  are 
sunk  upon,  showing  a  tendency  to  assume  the  form  of  sulphate  as  it  descends* 
In  the  copper,  particularly  the  sulphate,  is  found  the  greatest  percentage  of  gold, 
olten  giving  an  assay  exceeding  $2,000  to  the  ton  of  2,000  pounds  Miles  of 
shafts  have  been  sunk  and  tunnels  run  in  Colorado,  but  no  single  shaft  or  tun- 
nel has  yet  attained  any  great  depth. 

Shafts  have  been  sunk  upon  the  Gold  Dirt,  Bobtail,  and  Gregory  lodes^  to  a 
depth  of  between  300  to  400  feet,  in  every  instance  exhibiting  ore  of  surpassing 
richness.  The  great  majority  of  shafts,  however,  from  want  of  means  and  from 
ignorance  of  the  true  method  of  treating  the  ores  found,  have  not  been  sank 
more  than  sufficiently  deep  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  lodes  they  are  upon. 

The  gold-mining  regions  are  easily  reached*  from  the  plains  below,  and  are 
connected  by  good  roads.  Streams,  having  sufficient  water  and  fall  to  funush 
unlimited  power  for  mining  purposes,  are  pkntlful.  llie  valleys  and  agricul- 
tural lands,  though  being  less  sheltered  and  productive  than  those  npon  the 
western  side  of  the  ralkge  or  the  plains  below,  are  sufficiently  fertile  to  furnish 
more  than  a  much  larger  population  can  consume.  Timber,  also,  is  plentifaly 
and  the  climate,  though  uncert^n  in  its  temperature  during  the  summer,  is  not 
attended  in  winter  with  that  severity  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Atlantic  searooast 
towns  of  the  same  latitude. 

Within  the  last  year  a  considerable  quantity  of  ore,  taken  from  several  mines, 
vms  freighted  across  the  plains  to  the  river,  and  forwtuided  to  Swansea,  in  Wales^ 
that  it  mif  ht  be  experimented  upon  by  the  skilled  experience  employed  there. 
No  difficulty  was  found  in  working  the  ore  in  Swansea,  which  gave  yields  of 
between  $200  and  $300  to  the  ton,  the  same  ore  not  yielding  over  810  or  $15 
to  the  ton  by  the  stamp-and-pan  mills  in  Colorado,  yet  paying  a  profit  from  thai 
amount. 

No  accurate  estimates  can  be  made  of  the  amount  of  gold  obtidned  frx>m  Col- 
orado, particularly  during  the  earlier  days,  owing  to  the  irregular  methods  of 
remitting  in  vogue ;  but  probably  not  less  than  $30,000,000  have  been  obtained 
:within  the  limits  of  the  Temtory  hx>m  1859  up  to  the  present  time — not  a  laige 
amount  when  compared  with  the  yield  from  other  more  advanced  mining  xefpaas 
during  the  same  time,  but  a  large  sum  considering  the  small  number  of  people 
engaged  in  obtaining  it,  their  isolation  from  settled  regions,  their  Indian,  difikdt- 
ties,  and  the  destructive  infinences  of  the  civil  war  raging  at  the  same  time  in 
the  United  States. 

Silver  is  found  in  all  the  gold  mining  districts  of  Colorado,  associated  with 
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{he  ores  containing  gold^  in  tke  galena  partienlarly^  which  is-fonnd  at  times  in 
consideiablo  quantity.  It  is  always  present,  bat  not  snfiiciently  plentiful  to  be 
a  feature  of  value  in  the  gold  mines ;  yet  large  masses  have  lately  been  obtained 
by  the  smelting  process  from  ores  considered  strictly  gold-bearing,  and  it  is  quite 
evident  that  in  future,  with  the  advantages  of  improved  processes,  this  metal 
will  be  £reely  obtained.  But  not  until  wiuiin  the  last  two  years  was  it  generally 
known  in  Colorado  that  immense  belts  of  silver  veins,  separate  from  the  gold, 
existed  upon  the  western  declivities  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  range,  corresponding 
in  their  direction  and  general  features  with  thoso  of  gold  upon  the  eastern  side. 
The  prevailing  great  richness  in  silver  in  the  ores  of  Griffith  and  Argentine  dis- 
trictSy  in  Clear  Creek  county,  upon  the  head  waters  of  South  Clear  creek,  some 
13  miles  distant  from  the  towns  of  Central  and  Black  Hawk,  and  correspond- 
ingly near  to  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  rauge,  first  attracted  particular  attention 
to  the  element  of  silver.  In  these  districts  silver  ores  of  great  richness  have 
been  discovered,  masses  being  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Ecposition  from  the  Baker 
lode,  of  Argentine  distiict,  and  of  the  £liiah  Hise  and  Endigo  lodes,  of.  Griffith 
district,  which  assay  respectively,  in  silver  alone,  $532  12,  $1,656  20,  and 
$1,804  83  to  the  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  ore.  These  veins  were  foUowed  to  an 
altitude  previously  unknown  in  mining  experience  in  Colorado.  Enterprising 
men  were  soon  engaged  in  prospecting  the  regions  conresponding  upon  the  other 
aide  of  the  range,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  immense  deposits  of  rich 
aigentiferous  galena.  The  black  sulphurets  of  silver,  antimonial  silver  ores^ 
rich  chlorides,  ruby  silver  ore,  and  pieces  of  native  silver  were  found,  and  a  new 
region,  the  extent  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined,  was  thrown  open  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  might  have  the  curiosity  to  examine  it. 

Much  excitement  was  occasioned  in  Colorado  by  this  discovery,  and  a  large 
nnmber  of  prospectors  were  soon  engaged  there,  making  discoveries  and  pre* 
emptions  under  the  liberal  laws  of  the  Territory,  which  gave  undisputed  pos- 
session to  discoverers  who  should  have  their  claims  recorded  in  the  county  omce, 
after  making  the  developments  and  improvements  required  by  law. 

That  portion  of  the  silver  region  firat  opened  is  situated  in  Summit  county, 
upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Snake  and  Swan  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  Blue 
liver,  a  tributary  of  the  Bio  Colorado,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  CaUfomia. 
An  examination  of  the  region  a  few  mjles  southwest,  in  the  neigUborhood  of 
Ten  Mile  creek,  another  tributary  of  the  Blue,  led  to  the  discovery  of  still  more 
wonderful  exhibits  of  mineral  wealth  than  were  found  in  the  Snake  river  region. 
Veins  of  great  width  and  prominence  were  found,  which,  in  some  instances, 
donld  be  distinguished  by  then*  discolored  surface  ores,  when  miles  distant, 
seaming  the  mountain  sides  like  gigantic  roads,  measuring  from  20  to  50  feet  in 
'Width.  In  this  region  the  result  of  violent  volcanic  action  is  evident  by  the 
greoi  height  of  many  peaks,  their  abrupt  and  broken  sides,  and  by  the  immense 
masses  of  lava  and  scoria  which  abound.  Not  far  distant  are  hot  saline  and 
snlphur  springs,  as  well  as  deposits  of  dry  salt. 

Fletcher  mountain,  in  Ten-mile  district,  where  the  richest  mines  yet  discovered 
are  found,  may  be  designated,  if  the  application  bo  a  proper  one,  the  predom- 
inant peak  or  watershed  of  the  continent.  From  each  side  .of  tliis  mountain 
ris^  streams,  (Gilpin  and  Clinton,)  which,  flowing  into  Ten  Mile  creek,  empty 
into  the  Grand,  and  then  into  the  Rio  Colorado — ^in  fact,  being  the  head  waters 
and  origin  of  tJiat  great  stream  which,  originating  at  an  altitude  of  over  two 
miSes  above  tide- water,  in  a  region  teeming  with  mineral  wealth,  seeks  tho  shores 
of  the  Pacific  through  a  region  which  is  one  vast  fleld  of  metallic  treasure,  but 
which  lies  deserted,  neglected,  and  comparatively  unknown.  Upon  the  western^ 
near  the  base,  are  numerous  rivulets,  emptying  into  the  Blue,  another  tributary 
of  the  Rio  Colorado.  Southward  fioni  Fletcher  mountain  a  few  miles,  so  near 
Ten  Mile  creek  that  the  waters  almost  inluglo,  rises  the  Aikonsas  river,  flo\^ing 
into  the  Mississippi,     To  the  south,  not  many  miles  iorthcr,  rise  the  head  waters 
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of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  flowing  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.    At  ibe  aontli 
eastern  base  of  Fletchei^  mountain  liBee  the  South  Platte  river^  which,  striking 
nortb,  circles  over  the  great  plains,  irrigating  the  soil  in  its  passage,  and  envy- 
ing water  to  tens  of  thousands  who  yearly  make  their  migrations  to  the  promising 
lands  of  the  for  west. 

During  the  short  time  which  bos  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  silver 
mininff  regions  good  roads  have  been  made,  oonnecting  them  with  the  more 
settled  sections  of  the  Territory,  firom  Bnako  river  mines  to  Denver,  by  way  of 
Breckinridge*  tho  county-seat  of  Summit  county,  and  from  Ten  Mile  district  to 
Denver,  by  way  of  the  Arkansas  river  and  the  South  Park.  In  both  sections 
a  largo  number  of  shafts  have  been  sunk  upon  the  principal  rivers  to  a  depth 
of  fi'om  20  to  60  feet,  some  of  which  have  exhibited  an  abundance  of  rich  ore. 
In  Ton  Mile  district  miners  were  engaged  during  the  past  winter— in  the  eoiploy 
of  eastern  capitalists,  who  subscribe  a  lai^e  sum  for  the  purpose— 4n  driving  a 
tunnel  from  jtho  base  of  Fletcher  mountain  to  its  centre,  for  the  purpose  of  aaoer- 
taininff,  from  ore  taken  at  a  great  depth,  the  true  value  of  veins  wMch  presented 
such  indications  of  wealth  upon  the  surface.  This  tunnel,  commencing  at  a 
height  of  about  60  feet  above  ihe  water-line  of  the  district,  had  been  axivmt 
through  the  solid  rock  (of  which  the  mountains,  beneath  a  thin  coating  of  esrdi, 
are  almost  entirely  composed)  to  a  depth  of  about  300  feet,  and  will  be  steadily 
prosecuted  untii  it  reaches,  at  a  depth  of  from  600  to  800  feet,  a  large  vrin 
known  as  the  Gampton,  wnich  exhibits  upon  tho  surface,  for  over  a  mile  in 
length,  a  crevice,  which  has  a  uniform  width  of  10  feet,  and  which  has  given 
from  shafts  sunk  upon  it  some  of  the  richest  ore  obtained  in  the  district. 

From  the  silver  mines  of  Summit  county  76  assays  wore  made  during  the 

East  year  by  Albert  Reichenecker,  a  graduate  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  the 
ingdom  of  "NVurioiiibuig,  and  who  served  the  r.tate  government  of  that  king- 
dom nine  years  as  chemist  and  engineer  of  mines,  who  obtained  an  average 
assay  of  $121  64  to  l^e  ton  of  2,000  pounds;  and  deposes  that  said  ores  taken 
for  assay  were  only  a  fair  average  of  the  ore  from  tho  mnics  from  which  they 
were  respectively  taken,  and  that  they  came  from  a  depth  not  exceeding'  20  feet, 
and  in  most  cases  £rom  within  five  feet  of  the  surface. 

From  30  assays,  made  by  Fred.  Eckfeldt,  melter  and  refiner  at  the  United 
States  branch  mint  at  Denver,  an  average  assay  was  obtained  of  SI  30  28  to 
the  ton  of  2,000  pounds ;  Eckfeldt  deposing  that  the  ores  so  assayed  were  bat 
a  fair  average  of  tho  mines  from  which  they  were  taken. 

The  silver  mining  regions  abound  in  many  streams,  which  have  their  sooieea 
in  the  immense  masses  of  snow  found  always  upon  tho  high  mountain  peaks. 
These  streams,  being  fed  by  thousands  of  small  rivulets  and  springs,  gain  in  a 
short  distance  immense  force  and  volume,  giving  unfailing  freshness  to  the  rich 
grasses,  flowers,  wild  fruits,  and  lofty  trees  found  in  the  valleys  they  traverse. 

At  a  height  of  12,000  feet,  in  these  regions,  timber  disappears,  though  rick 
pasturage  and  flowers  ore  found  ffrowing  close  to  the  banks  of  snow.  Straw 
berries  are  often  found  growing  in  great  abundance  far  above  the  timber  line, 
as  well  as  raspberries.  Ilie  timber  above  an  altitude  of  8,000  or  9,000  feet  is 
principally  fir  and  spruce,  which  is  quite  abundant,  and  grows  to  a  great  fdzc 
The  native  grass  is  of  an  extremely  nutritious  quality,  and  for  hay  cannot  be 
excelled.  It  grows  high  and  vigorously,  and  in  the  valleys  and  piaxks  can  be 
cut  in  great  quantities.  Trout  are  found  in  the  streams  at  a  height  of  nearly 
12,000  feet,  and  a  variety  of  wild  game  is  abundant.  The  climate  is  less  severe 
in  the  silver  regions  than  at  the  same  altitudes  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
ran^e,  owing  to  the  high  mountains  which  intervene,  and  which  form  barriers 
agamst  the  sweeping  winds  of  the  plains.  Settlements  arc  rapidly  being  noade 
in  those  sections,  and  soon  they  will  resouncl  with  the  busy  labor  of  thousands 
who  will  be  required  to  develop  the  wonderftdly  rich  and  accessible  treasm^ea  of 
which  now  the  existence  is  comparatively  unknown. 
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Lead,  in  the  form  of  galeD%  exhibits  itself  in  many  of  the  gold  minesi  but 
diminisbes  in  qnantity  as  the  shafts  sink.  It  is  more  plentifully  found  in  Ten- 
mile  district;  Summit  county,  than  in  say  other  section  yet  known.  In  that  dis- 
tinct it  is  in  some  instances  found  pfojecting  in  large  masses  above  the  surface  of 
the  eartU  upon  the  lino  of  vein,  and  can  be  detached  in  a  partially  oxidised  con- 
dition in  pieces  weighing  £:om  500  to  1,000  pounds.  Upon  Fletcher  mountain 
thousands  of  tons  conld  be  eanly  gleaned  bom  tiie  surface,  and  but  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  surface  are  large  beds,  the  extent  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
determined.  This  galena  is  never  found  free  from  silver,  yielding  from  10  to 
600  ounces  to  the  ton  of  metal. 

From  some  pieces  of  galena,  fair  average  ore  from  a  number  of  veins  in  Ten- 
mile  district,  the  following  assays  for  ^ver  were  obtained  by  Professor  A.  A. 
Hayes,  State  assayer  of  Massachusetts : 

Ox.  DwtM,  Or$. 

SrraiBidTeln per  ton  2,000  pounds..    HI  13  8 

enlmao  vein , do 68  13  0 

Polygon  vein do 966  8  0 

Hard  Cash  vein do 108  «  18 

Blaokstone  Tttin do 86  18  6 

Young  vein do 65  6  16 

PinsleyToin do 178  17  0 

Siberian  vein vdo 106  9  80 

Augnstino  vein do 921  3  18 

giving  an  average  exceeding  130  ounces  t^  the  ton. 

This  metal,  liKe  copper,  has  not  been  mined  for,  excepting  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  it  to  flux  other  metals  with  by  the  new  smelting  process. 

DepK>sit8  of  dry  salt  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  salt  springs 
are  quite  plentiful  in  the  parks.  The  salt  found  in  a  dry  state  is  oomparatively 
pure,  and  the  saline  springs  contain  frdly  one-half  pound  of  salt  to  the  gsllon 
of  water.  Some  of  the  springs  are  veiy  large.  In  the  South  Park  extensive 
works  are  erected  and  in  operation  for  boiling  and  evaporating  the  brine.  The 
spring  from  which  the  works  are  supplied  is  some  1,000  feet  long  by  150  feet 
wid^  from  the  bottom  of  which  the  water  boUs  up  vigorously. 

Tue  following  are  altitudes  above  the  sea  of  some  towns  and  passes  in  Colo- 
rado: 

Denver  City 5,317 

Golden  City 6,882 

Central  City 8,300. 

Idaho 7,800 

Goorj^etown 8,462 

£iDpire  City 8, 871 

Pass  over  the  rango  via  Chevenne 7,500 

Pass  over  the  range  via  Bertbond 10,914 

Pass  over  the  raoge  via  Soath  Park 11,000 

Pass  over  the  range  via  Boulder 11»700 

Pass  over  the  range  via  Jones 12,200 

Pass  over  the  r&nfre  via  Argentine • 13,000 

Ndrtb,  South,  Middle,  and  San  Luis  Parks,  from 6, 000  to  9, 000 

Main  belts  of  gold  mines,  from 7, 000  to  9, 000 

Main  belts  of  silver  mines,  from 8, 000  to  11, 000 

About  one-half  of  the  Territory  is  covered  with  timber,  the  growth  in  some 
•eolions  being  small  and  soattering,  composed  of  the  pifion,  or  nut-bearing  pinO; 
and  scrubby  cedar.  These  are  confined  to  the  lower  Ibot-hills  of  the  mountains. 
Higher  up  are  found  cedar,  spruce,  fir,  and  pine,  which  grow  to  an  enormous 
size.  Hemlock,  aspen,  and  oak  axe  als6  found.  Plum  and  cherry  trees  are  met 
with  growing  wild,  and  the  apple  and  pear  are  being  cultivated  with  success. 
Wild  grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  curants  are  abundant,  and  heavy 
growths  of  wild  clover,  wild  rye,  and  wild  barley  cover  many  of  the  valleys. 

The  records  of  the  United  States  Land  Office  exhibit  sales  of  210,000  acres 
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of  fanning  land  in  the  Territory,  with  190,000  acres  claimed  but  not  paid  for, 
making  400,000  acres  under  improvement.  Of  this  number  100,000  acres  are 
well  cultivated.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  yield  &om  30  to  70  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  all  varieties  of  vegetables  are  successfully  raised.  In  1865,  for  a 
number  of  months  com  and  oats  sold  readily  at  prices  ranging  from  15  to  25 
cents  per  pound.  In  the  snnuner  of  1866  grains  sold  in  Colorado  at  prices  less 
than  those  ruling  in  Ghioago,  Illinois,  the  largest  grain  mart  in  the  world,  i^ht 
or  ten  flour  mills  are  now  in  operation,  which  aro  making  more  flour  than  the  people 
of  the  Territory  can  consume. 

Enough  has  been  done  in  Colorado  to  satisfy  any  one  of  the  true  value  of  the 
countless  and  inexhaustible  veins  which  so  closely  pack  and  seam  her  mountaiD 
sideS;  and  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  there  in  so  short  a  time  musl 
appear  astonishing  to  any  one  who  will  examine  them.  But  the  great  diffioultieE 
wmch  have  been  encountered  must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  those  who 
review  her  mining  processes ;  the  interruptions  of  the  war  and  Indian  difficulties; 
the  long  distance  and  high  rates  of  £reight  £rom  the  Missouri  river,  and  the  delay 
occasioned  in  getting  the  machinery  ordered,  which,  being  of  novel  constructioB, 
had  to  be  manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose.  But  those  diffiLculties  are 
happily  now  overcome  by  the  cessation  of  war,  by  the  building  of  railroads^  and 
by  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  Territory,  so  that  we  may  reasonably 
expect  in  the  succeeding  few  years  to  see  a  more  rapid  and  successful  advance. 

WYOMING,  OR  LnrCOLN. 

On  the  organization  of  Montana  Territory,  and  the  limitation  of  Idaho  to  dis- 
tricts west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  a  r^on  remained  south  of  Montana  which, 
for  want  of  settlements  or  any  form  of  pubUc  organization,  was  annexed  to  Dakota 
It  will  probably  bo  constituted  a  Territory  at  the  current  session  of  Congress,  as 
important  discoveries  of  gold  mines  have  lately  occurred  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sweetwater  and  on  the  sources  of  the  Wind  river.  The  Cereso  lode,  near  the 
South  Pass,  is  the  most  prominent  locality,  and  was  the  first  scene  of  discoveiy. 
As  much  as  $130  per  day  is  claimed  as  the  reward  of  one  man's  labor  with  a 
hand  mortar.  Some  150  lodes  have  been  located,  all  within  a  circle  of  6  by  15 
miles,  while  the  great  mineral  belt  in  which  the  mines  are  found  extends  from 
Fremont's  Peak  south  to  the  junction  of  Grand  and  Green  rivers.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  foot-hills  of  the  Wind  River  mountains  aro  equally 
iauriferous. 

The  Sweetwater  mines  are  situated  northeast  of  the  old  emigrant  road  which 
leads  through  South  Pass  and  by  the  Pacific  Springs,  and  are  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains }  and  thus  far  only  one  ledge  has  been  observed 
to  cross  the  divide  to  the  w^estem  slope  of  the  mountains.  The  line  of  the  Padflc 
road  is  25  miles  south  of  the  mines — ^the  telegraph  within  nine  miles.  A  popu- 
lation of  600  passed  the  winter  of  1867-'68  in  this  district ;  a  newspaper,  the 
Sweetwater  Miner,  has  commenced  its  issues,  and  the  federal  government  will 
probably  be  represented  by  territorial  officers  at  an  early  day. 

< 

So  much  interest  is  expressed  in  the  mining  development  of  this  new  Territory 
that  I  have  sought  and  obtained  the  valuable  assistance  of  W*  S.  Keyes,  xnining 
engineer,  a  resident  of  Montana,  to  present  with  some  detail  the  narratives  of 
mining  discovery  and  enterprise  upon  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  His  commu- 
nication is  embraced  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

In  estimating  the  annual  product  of  the  precious  metals  from  Montana,  I 
adopted  a  rate,  which  did  not  seem  entirely  arbitrary,  of  doubling  the  mint  deposits 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1866.  These  were  $5,505,687  30,  and  on  this  basis 
the  production  of  that  year  was  assumed  to  be  about  $12,000,000.     I  am  stiU 
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of  iho  opinkm  tbat  this  method  of  estiinate  is  liair,  and  leasonably  aocarate  Id 
respect  to  gold,  while,  as  to  olver,  so  little  is  ever  demanded  for  coinage  that  a 
mochgreaterpiopoition  passes  into  consmnption  from  private  assay.  Thedepoots 
of  gold  from  Montana  at  the  mint,  in  Philadelphia,  San  Fianciseo,  and  I>^very 
and  the  assay  office  in  New  York,  for  the  year  enduu?  June  30, 1867,  amoonted 
to  $6,595,419  15.  This  amoont  doubled  would  be  ^13,190,838  30,  or  with  an 
addition  of  the  probable  qoantity  of  silver,  it  may  bo  stated  at  913,250,000. 

PlofieaBor  Keyes  accepts  a  calculation,  by  N.  P.  Langford,  esq.,  collector  of 
internal  revenue,  based  on  population  in  1867,  which  is  reported  at  24,000. 
Assuming  an  avenge  populati^m  of  22,500  since  1864,  and  that  the  average  cost 
of  living  is  $750  per  annum,  these  genUemen  infer  that  the  population  most  have 
leoetved  from  the  mines  the  annual  a^r^ale  of  $16,875,000.  In  the  English 
mining  colonies  careful  statements  of  the  number  engaged  in  gold  mining  aie 
preserved;  but  the  record  in  Australia,  for  1867,  only  returns  ^£80,  or  $400,  per 
miner.  There  is  probaply  no  industiy  in  the  world  so  precaiioos,  and  in  wlueh 
there  is  so  much  time  passed  without  productive  results.  Apply  the  Austndian 
ratio  to  the  exitke  average  population  <^  Montana,  as  above  stated,  and  we  have 
$9,000,000  per  annum  since  1864 — a  statement  which  is  only  $3,000,000  in  excess 
of  the  estimate  in  my  last  report.  The  fMegoing  statement  of  $13,25p,000, 
founded  on  the  mint  dqxisits  of  1867,  is  more  favorable  to  Montana  than  the 
estimate  of  Measra.  Langfoid  and  Keyes* 

The  area  of  the  Territoiy  is  reported  as  146,689^^  square  miles,  equal  to 
93,881,184  acres — nearly  the  same  as  Califomia,  three,  times  the  area  of  New 
York,  two  and  a  half  that  of  New  England ;  and  yet  no  greater  proportion  is 
claimed  by  load  anthorities  as  susceptible  of  cultivation  than  1  acre  in  30,  or  a 
total  of  3,346,400  acres.  Of  course,  a  far  greater  surface  will  afford  sustenance 
to  domestic  animals.  The  limit  to  agriculture,  as  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
is  the  poubOity  of  ini^ation. 

Beiening  io  the  endosed  communication  finr  further  details,  it  is  not  deemed 
inappropiiate  to  trace  bey<Mid  the  international  frontier  those  physical  features 
which  have-characterized  the  cordillera  of  the  Sierra  Madrc  frarn  the  29th  to  the 
49th  paialleL  These  are  attractively  described  by  Father  De  Smet,  the  well- 
known  nusaonaiy,  who,  in  1845,  croawd  the  mountains  from  the  sources  of  the 
Columbia  to  the  Bowriver,  ch:  8outh  fork  of  the  Saskatdiawan.  Thence  he  continued 
northward,  noticing  coal  on  the  Bed  Deer,  a  branch  of  the  Bow  river.  Descend- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Bed  Deer,  he  at  length  emerged  upon  what  he  described 
as  ''the  vast  plain,  the  ocean  of  prairies.''  He  followed  ihe  general  direction  of 
the  mountain  chain  to  Edmonton  House,  in  latitude  54%  whence  he  wrote  in  the 
following  terms : 

The  entire  region  in  the  Ticuiity  of  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Rocky  monntainii,  servinff  as 
th^  base  for  30  or  60  miles,  is  extremely  fBrtiie,  aboonding  in  forestB,  plains,  pimiries,  laleB, 
streams,  and  minenl  springs.  The  livere  and  streams  are  immmenble,  and  on  eveiy  side 
offer  sitoadons  favorable  for  the  constraction  of  mills.  The  northern  and  sonthern  branches 
of  the  Saskalehawan  water  the  district  I  have  traveised  for  a  distance  of  aboiit*300  mUes. 
Forests  of  pines,  cjpraas,  thoni,  poplar,  and  aspen  trees,  as  well  as  others  of  different  khids» 
oocnpj  a  laige  portion  of  it,  corerinr  the  dediviliesof  the  mountains  and  hanks  of  the  riTeis. 
These  originailj  take  thrar  rise  in  the  highest  chains,  whence  thej  issne  in  erery  direction 
like  so  many  yems.  The  heds  and  sides  of  these  rivers  are  pebblj,  and  their  couise  rapid, 
but  as  thej  recede  fiom  the  mouBtalns  th^  widen,  and  their  currents  lose  somrthing  of 
their  impetaositj.  Their  waters  are  nsnallj  Yery  dear.  The  conntiy  would  be  capable  of 
snpportmg  a  large  population,  and  the  soU  is  CiTonble  for  the  production  of  wheat,  hari^, 
potatoes,  and  b^ns,  which  grow  here  as  wdl  as  in  the  more  southern  ooontries. 

As  early  as  1862,  some  American  exploreis  washed  from  the  bed  of  the  north 
Saskatchawan  river,  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  fiom  its  extreme  sources  in  the 
Bocky  mountains,  minute  particles  of  gold,  but  with  no  return  exceeding  cm 
cent  io  tlte  jxm,  or  $d  per  day.  In  subsequent  yeais  the  emigrants  from  Selkirk 
settlements,  and  a  few  American  adTentuiers,  obtained  more  satisfactoiy  results, 
there  bdng  frequent  instances  of  SIO  as  a  daily  average  from  ban  ar  guldies 
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nearer  tlio  moantains.  As  tLe  Montana  explorations  have  advanced  towaiils 
the  international  frontier,  each  encampment  proving  more  prodnctivo  than  its 
predecessors,  the  opinion  has  prevailed  that  the  soarces  of  the  Saskatchaican 
would  develop  rich  deposits  of  ^old  and  silver,  especially  near  the  great  centre 
of  physical  disturbance,  where  lionnt  Hooker  reaches  an  elevation  of  16,000 
feet,  and  Mount  Brown  15,700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  which  the  waters  of  the 
Saskatcbav;an,  Peace,  Frazer,  and  Columbia  rivers  diverge  to  three  oceans.  So 
prevalent  is  tliis  belief  in  Montana  that  a  sudden  migration  of  thousands  may  at 
any  moment  be  anticipated.  American  prospectors  at  the  Kootanie  mines  have 
already  passed  the  mountains  on  or  beyond  the  boundary  of  49^,  and  found  rich 
washings,  returning  even  $60  daily  to  the  hand  on  the  sources  of  the  south 
SAskatchawan. 

The  limit  of  successful  a^culture  in  the  northern  temperate  zone  should  be 
carried  considerably  beyond  the  Saskatchawan  valley,  especially  near  the  Bocky 
mountains.  Sir  Roderick  Murohison,  in  an  address  before  the  London  Greogiaph- 
ioal  Society,  represents  this  chain  of  mountains  to  be  greatly  depressed  in  high 
noflhcm  latitudes,  and  indeed  several  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mtickenzie  have 
their  sources  on  the  Paonfioslope,  and  wind  through  the  mountains  before  fallii^ 
into  the  great  Arctic  river.  The  mountain  vSleys  of  the  Peace  and  IMm 
rivers,  latitude  56®  to  60**,  are  thus  influenced  by  the  Pacific  winds,  and  wheat 
and  other  cereals  are  successfully  cultivated.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  describes, 
undef  date  of  May  10,  the  exuberant  verdure  of-  the  mountain  valleys — trees 
about  to  blossom,  and  bufialo  attended  by  their  young.  During  an  inquiry  in 
1858  by  the  English  House  of  Commons  mto  the  situation  of  uie  territ<Nry  of 
die  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  similar  statements  were  elicited.  Dr.  Richard  Kiagv 
who  accompanied  an  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Boss,  as  ^'Surgeon  and 
naturalist,"  was  asked  what  portion  of  the  oountiy  visited  by  him  was  valuable 
for  the  purpose  of  settlement.  In  reply  he  described  "as  a  very  fertile  valley  a 
square  piece  of  country,"  bounded  on  the  south  by  Cumberland  House,  and  by 
die  Athabasca  lake  on  the  north.    His  own  words  are  as  follows : 

•  • 

The  sources  of  the  Athabasca  and  the  soarces  of  the  Saskatchawan  include  an  enonnous 
area  of  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  vast  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  water.  When  I  heard 
Dr.  Livingston's  description  of  that  country,  which  he  fonnd  in  tlie  interior  of  Africa,  witlda 
thi  equator,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  precisely  the  kind  of  country  which  I  am  now  deecrSbiar. 
It  is  a  rich  soil,  interspersed  with  well-wooded  country,  there  being  growth  of  every  Idnd, 
and  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  alive. 

Wkeu  asked  oonceming  mineral  productions  his  reply  was : 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  mineral  except  limestone ;  limestone  is  apparent  In  all  direc- 
tions. *  *  *  The  birch,  (he  beech,  andT  the  maple  are  in  abundance^  and  there  is  evaxy 
sort  of  fruit. 

When  questioned  further,  as  to  the  growth  of  trees,  Dr.  Kin^  replied  by  a 
comparison  "with  the  magnificent  trees  around  Kensington  PaSc  in  London." 
He  described  a  farm  near  Cumberland  House,  under  very  successful  cultivation— 
luxuriant  wheat,  potatoes,  baxley,  pigs^  oows»  and  horses. 

Beyond  the  Auiabasca  district  above  described,  the  valley  of  the  Maekefnzie, 
parallel  and  adjacent  to  the  northwestern  trend  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  too 
Arctic  in  position  and  climate  for  successful  agriculture,  but  will  always  poeseas 
interest  to  the  m)logi8t  and  mineralogist.  Its  course  had  been  frequently  followed 
by  scientific  observers,  either  employed  by  the  Htkdson's  Bay  Company,  or  com- 
missioned by  the  English  government  for  exploration  of  the  Arctic  coast.  These 
observations  me  of  interest,  from  their  analogies  to  the  formations  previouslj 
noticed  within  the  Territories  of  Montana,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  and 
because  the  extiemo  northern  districts  axe  only  separated  by  a  mountain  chiun 
from  tho  comparatively  unknown  Territoiy  of  Alaska.  The  Bae^itchawan 
basin  is  mostly  silurian,  but  towards  its  western  and  northern  bordeis  coal 
measures  are  developed,  which  extend  continuously  to  the  Arotio  ocean  aloi^ 
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the  wefltem  bank  of  the  Mackenzie.  The  preponderance  of  testimony  is  that 
the  coal  is  lignite.  Of  this  Mackenzie  district,  Sir  John  Bichatdson  thus  spoke 
in  a  communication  published  in  the  journal  of  the  Geographical  Society  for 
1845: 

It  is  rich  in  minerals ;  inexhanstible  coal-fields  skirt  the  Rooky  moantaiiis  through  1S°  of 
latitude;  beds  of  coal  erop  oat  of  the  snr^e  on  various  ixarts  of  the  Arctic  coast ;  veins  of 
lead  ore  traverse  the  rocks  of  Coronation  Gulf,  and  the  Mackenzie  river  flows  through  a 
well-wooded  tract,  skirted  bj  metalliferous  ranges  of  mountains,  and  offers  no  obstruction  to 
steam  navigation  for  upwards  of  1,200  miles. 

DAKOTA. 

Betuming  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  Black  Hills  on  the  western 
binder  of  Dakotai  between  44°  and  45°  latitude,  and  103°  and  105°  longitude, 
will  next  receive  nodce.  They  are  closely  related  to  the  Missouri  and  Yellow- 
stcMDie  mines  of  Montana,  and  have  been  ascertained  by  the  explorations  of  Lieu- 
tenant  G.  K.  Warren  in  1847,  and  of  Captain  W.  F.  Beynolds  in  1859  and  1860, 
under  direction  of  the  United  States  topographical  office,  to  be  rich  in  gold  and 
diver,  as  well  as  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  pine  forests. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  BUick  Hills,  as  delineated  on  a  map  which  accom- 
panies Lieutenant  Warren's  report,  is  6,000  square  miles,  or  about  the  surface  of 
Connecticut.  Their  bases  are  elevated  from  2,500  to  3,500  feet,  and  the  highest 
peaks  are  about  6,700  feet  above  the  ocean  level.  The  whole  geological  radge 
of  rocks,  from  the  granite  and  metamorphosed  azoic  to  the  cretaceous  formations 
of  the  surrounding  plains,  are  developed  by  the  upheaval  of  the  mountain  mass. 
Thus,  at  the  junction  of  silurian  rocks,  gold  becomes  accessible,  while  the  oar« 
boniferous  strata  bring  coal  measures  wiuiin  reach. 

With  the  pacification  of  the  Sioux  Indians  and  the  establishment  of  emigxaut 
roadii  this  district  of  Dakota  would  doubtless  be  the  scene  of  great  mining  excite- 
ment,  as  the  gold  field  of  the  Black  Hills  is  accessible  at  a  distance  of  120  nules 
from  the  Missouri  river. 

MINITESOTA. 

In  1865  attention  was  directed  to  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  northwest  of 
Lake  Superior,  in  the  State  of  Minilesota.  Lake  Vermillion,  an  expansion  of  a 
stream  of  that  name,  is  the  centre  of  the  district  in  question.  The  outline  of 
this  lake  is  very  irregular.  With  a  diameter  of  30  miles,  its  surfetce  is  so  studded 
with  islands,  its  shores  so  broken  with  bays  and  headlands,  that  the  entire  cdjust 
line  cannot  be  less  than  300  miles  in  extent  In  1848  Dr.  I.  6.  Norwood,  of 
Owen's  geological  survey,  passed  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Louis  river,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  to  the  sources  of  the  VermilUon  river,  and, 
descending  through  the  lake  to  the  Rainy  river,  furnished  a  sketch  of  its  natural 
features  and  mineral  exposures.  His  statements  ore  repeated  so  far  as  they 
reooTd  the  usual  indications  of  a  gold  formation. 

Before  entering  Vermillion  lake  from  the  south.  Dr.  Norwood  mentions  a  per- 
pendicular fall  of  eight  feet  over  '^silicious  slate,  hard  and  gray,  with  minute 
grains  of  iron  pyrites  sparsely  disseminated  through  it."  This  rock  bears  east 
and  west,  with  thin  seams  of  quartz  between  the  faminee,  running  in  the  line  of  , 
bearing.  Thei*o  are  also  irregular  patches  of  quartz,  from  8  to  10  feet  long  and 
from  6  to  12  inches  wide,  which  cross  the  strike  at  right  angles.  The  river  is 
broken  by  falls  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above,  or  south  of.  Lake  Vermillion. 

The  islands  in  the  lake  indicate  very  distinctly  volcanic  action,  one  of  them 
bcin^  an  extinct  crater.  The  prevalent  rocks  are  talcose  slate,  which  Dr.  Nor- 
wood describes  as  ^'eminently  magnesian,  thinly  laminated,  and  traversed  by 
nnmerous  veins  of  quartz  from  an  inch  to  five  feet  wide,  some  of  which  contain 
beautiful  crystals  of  iron  pyrites.''  He  adds  that,  '^  from  some  indications  noticed, 
^^er  more  valuable  minerals  will  probably  be  found  associated  with  it."    A 
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epecimen  obtained  about  midway  of  tbe  lake  is  catalogned  as  '^  quartz  of  reddish 
brown  color  j  crystalline,  with  yellow  iron  pyrites,  crystallisMjd  as  well  as  foliatod, 
disseminated  through  it.'' 

These  quartz  veins  were  ascertained  in  1865-'66  to  be  auriferous.  A  specimen 
weighing  three  pounds,  containing  copper  pyrites,  was  forwarded  by  th'ij  governor 
of  Minnesota  to  tbe  mint  in  Philadelphia,  and,  upon  assay,  was  found  to  contain 
$23  63  of  gold  and  $4  42  of  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  State  geolo- 
gist, Mr.  H.  H.  Eames,  reported  an  abundant  supply  of  quartz  equal  in  richness. 
Otlier  assays  in  New  York — ^in  one  instance  by  officers  of  the  United  States  assay 
office— exhibited  results  from  $10  to  $35  per  ton.  Professor  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney, 
of  Chicago,  described  a  vein  10  feet  in  width,  at  the  foot  of  a  shaft  of  50  feet, 
which  was  "  indubitably  gold-bearing,"  and  added  that  "  specimens  taken  from 
its  central  portion,  as  proven  by  assay,  would  bo  sufficieiit  in  California,  Colorado^ 
and  other  successful  mining  regions,  to  warrant  further  exploration."  Waddngs 
of  the  drift  near  the  veins  opened  have  produced  gold,  but  in  limited  quantitieflL 

Difficulties  of  transportation,  concurring  with  the  general  depression  of  mining 
interests  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior,  have  postponed  the  consnmmati<Hi  of 
several  entei^prises  for  working  the  Vermillion  mines ;  but  a  ton  of  quartz  recently 
reduced  at  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  yielded  eight  pounds  of  bullion,  valued  between 
$400  and  $500.  The  question  of  their  general  productiveness  remains  to  be 
determined. 

CANADIAN  MIXES. 

When,  in  1862,  gold  was  discovered  upon  the  sources  of  the  Sa&katohawan, 
a  newspaper  at  Selkirk  settlement,  the  Norwester,  }mblished  statements  of  the 
existence  of  gold  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Winnipeg.  Since  the  Ver- 
million discovery  rumors  of  its  extension  into  British  America  are  prevalent,  and 
suggest  a  probability  that  the  mountain  chain  known  to  geographers  as  the 
Laurentian,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  lakes  horn 
the  tributaries  of  Hudson  bay,  may  reveal  to  future  explorers  extensive  deposits 
of  ^old  and  silver.  The  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  including  the  sandstones  of 
Lake  Superior,  is  a  lower  Silurian  formation ;  that  of  Hudson  bay,  granitic  or 
primary,  with  many  evidences  in  Minnesota  and  along  the  Canadian  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  of  eruptive  or  igneous  agencies. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has  frequently  advanced  the  opinion  that  tbe  pro- 
ductive gold  districts  of  the  world  occur  where  the  silurian,  and  perhi^  the 
lower  strata  of  Devonian,  rocks  are  in  contact  with,  or  have  been  penetrated  by, 
greenstones,  porphyries,  serpentine,  granitic,  and  other  rocks  of  the  primary  fofima- 
tion.  Grold,  especially  when  traced  to  its  original  matrix,  is  found  to  occur  chiefiy 
in  veins  or  lodes  of  quartz  rising  from  beneath  and  cutting  tlirough  the  seoondaij 
strata  or  beds  of  which  the  surmce  was  previously  composed.  These  oonditiona 
are  observed  in  the  Vermillion  district,  and  Professor  Owen,  as  early  as  1850, 
traced  in  this  locality  of  Minnesota,  and  northeastwardly  along  the  noEth  shoie 
of  Lake  Superior,  in  Canada,  what  he  denominated  a  '^  great  platonic  iduun," 
and  the  ^'  main  axis  of  dislocation,'^  from  which  silurian  sandstones  extend  Bonttt- 
wardly  through  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  while  on  the  north  the  streams  wkich 
are  turned  towai'ds  Hudson  bay  traverse  a  region  exclusively  granitic  or  pd- 
mary.  If  in  Minnesota  an  auriferous  belt  has  marked  this  line  of  junction^  ve 
may  with  reason  anticipate  its  extension  castwardly  into  Canada  and  northwest- 
wardly towards  Lake  Winnipeg.  Indeed,  as  English  explorers  trace  this  con- 
tact of  primary  and  silurian  formations  along  the  basins  of  Lakes  Slave  sad 
Athabasca  and  the  channel  of  the  Mackenzie  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  it  beoonies  as 
interesting  problem  for  future  solution  whether  the  auriferous  deposits  of  Bdtiah 
Columbia  and  Saskatchawan  may  not  bo  extended,  with  various  d^?reee  of  pio- 
ductiveness,  along  the  crest  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  6ul&  of  Mexiou 
and  St.  Lawrence  from  those  of  the  Arctic  ocean  and  Hudson  bay,  quite  as  t^ 
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discoveries  of  this  century  now  follow  the  Ural  mines  eastward,  through  Siberia; 
to  the  Pacific. 

The  intrusion  of  granitic  rocks  is  not  confined  in  Minnesota  to  the  northeastern 
aBgle  of  the  8tate.  It  has  been  traced  sonthwestwardly,  near  Sank  rapids,  upon 
the  Upper  Minnesota,  and  even  to  the  northwestern  boundary  of  Iowa,  in  a 
wedge-liko  shape,  although  covered  in  most  places  by  the  mass  of  drift  which 
constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  suifiice  of  Minnesota.  A  simiiar  granitic 
cape,  with  its  associated  minerals,  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  alleged  gold 
deposits  in  the  township  of  Madoc,  near  Kingston,  in  Canada  West. 

In  1867  occurred  an  important  discovery  of  native  silver  near  Fort  William, 
on  Thunder  bay  of  Lake  Superior,  almost  at  the  western  limit  of  Canada. 
Miners  from  Ontonagon  have  visited  the  locality  and  returned  with  specimens  of 
native  silver,  lead,  copper  ore,  and  mundic.  The  native  silver  is  principally 
disseminated  in  the  vein  matrix,  mnoh  like  stomp  copper,  and  its  weight  runs 
ttom  1  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  rock.  The  lead  is  also  nighly  charged  with  silver 
ore.  Although  many  claims  have  been  secured,  yet  only  two  shafts  have  be^n 
sunk.  From  these,  which  have  reached  a  depth  of  30  to  40  feet,  a  considerable 
amount  of  ore  ^as  been  taken,  consisting  of  native  silver,  black  sulphuret  of  silver, 
argentiferous  galena,  and  leaf  mlver  through  the  spar.  These  shafts  aro  upon 
one  lode,  which  is  fully  20  feet  in  width,  having  an  east  and  west  bearing,  with 
dip  to  the  north.  The  sheet  of  mineral  and  metal  is  about  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness, interspersed  through  the  spar  and  quartz  and  mingled  with  hornblende. 
The  yield  of  the  working  ores,  &om  practical  aasay,  is  stated  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  S700  p^r'ton.  If  the  current  information  in  regard  to  iheso  silver  nunes  at 
Fort  William  is  confirmed,  they  will  soon  be  the  centre  of  great  mining  excite- 
meiit. 

A  discovery  of  gold  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  region  of  Black 
bay,  between  Thunder  bay  and  the  river  Ne^igon,  is  communicated  by  Pro- 
fessor £.  J.  Ohapman  to  the  Toronto  Globe.  He  repi^esents  that  repeated  assays 
have  yielded  amounts  of  ffold  varying  per  ton  from  15  to  19  pennyweignts,  the 
nean  being  17  pennyweighta  12  grains,  with  about  two  ounces  of  olver — ^results 
obtained  nom  surface  specimens  only,  and  showing  a  value  of  nearly  1^1  per 
ton,  irtespective  of  considerable  amoimts  of  copper  and  lead.  '  The  enclosing 
rock  is  described  as  silurian. 

The  discoveries  iti  the  Madoc  district,  near  Belleville,  in  Canada  West,  or 
Ontario,  hove  been  extended,  geographicflJly,  during  the  past  year,  and  reduction 
works  by  severol  responsible  companies  are  nearly  completed.  Much  mystiery 
attends  the  degree  of  success  by  tne  diflerent  clums  now  in  course  of  develop- 
ment, but  there' is  good  reason  to  believe  that  next  sommer^s  operations  will  vinoi- 
cate  the  wisdom  of  the  very  considerable  investments  which  nave  been  made. 

The  latest  and  most  reliable  statement  in  regard  to  the  Madoc  mines  is  pre- 
sented by  the  gold  inspector  of  the  Quinte  mining  district,  for  the  month  of  Jan- 
nary,  1868,  from  whicn  it  appears  that  the  reduction  of  ores  by  working  pro- 
cess from  45  district  localities,  19  yielded  gold  in  paying  quantities,  14  in  smaller 
quantities,  and  12  showed  blank.  The  highest  returns  were  $.40  and  $62  per 
ton.  Of  the  mines  from  which  samples  have  hitherto  been  sent  to  the  two 
reducing  establishments,  now  in  operation,  42  per  cent,  will  pay  to  work  from  the 
first,  34  per  cent,  are  worthy  of  frurUier  trial,  and  only  26  per  cent,  show  no 
appreciable  result.     The  greatest  depth  of  excavation  yet  reached  is  70  feet. 

The  auriferous  alluvians  of  Lower  Canada  cover  an  extended  region  estimated 
by  the  geological  commission  to  embrace  10,000  square  miles.  The  gravels, 
through  which  the  gold  is  very  irregularly  distributed,  are  generally  covered  by 
a  layer  of  vegetable  earth  ai;id  o&o,  by  a  bed  of  clay.  They  repose  in  part 
apon  metamorphic  lower  silurian  rocks  consisting  of  schists,  generally  talcose, 
micaceous  or  chloritic,  associated  with  diorites  and  serpentines.  But  to  the 
Bpothward  these  lower  ffllurian  strata  are  unconformably  overlaid  by  others  of 

2  T 
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upper  silurixui  age,  which  aro  also  covered  by  gold-bearing  alluvians.  These 
upper  rocks  consist  of  argillaceous  schists,  with  sandstones  and  limestones  all 
more  or  less  altered.  The  rocks  of  these  two  formations,  but  especiallv  of  the 
upper  Silurian,  arc  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  quartz  running  in  the  directbn 
of  the  stratification,  or  between  northeast  and  east.  Mr.  A.  3ilchel,  from  whom 
these  particulars  are  obtained,  compares  these  Canadian  deposits  with  the  aurif- 
erous sands  of  the  Ural  or  Altai  mountains,  in  Siberia,  which  are  rarely  found 
reposing  on  granitic  or  syenitic  rocks,  but  almost  always  on  schistose  rocks  in 
the  vicmity  of  diorites  and  serpentines,  which  has  led  the  Russian  mining 
engineers  to  consider  the  ^old  as  having  ''its  principal  source  in  the  feiTuginoas 
quartz  of  the  metamorphic  schists,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  serpentines  and 
diorites." 

These  mines  are  called  Ghaudiere,  as  upon  that  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  its  branches,  in  the  Seignoiy  of  Yaudreuil,  the  principal  placers  have  been 
discovered,  and  there,  also,  the  only  quartz  lodes  have  been  successfully  worked. 
Alluvial  mining  is  no  longer  prosecuted,  although  fiavorable  reports  Bave  been 
circulated  since  1851,  and  Mr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  of  the  Canadian  geologital 
survey*  claims  that  the  river  banks  would  richly  repay  the  use  of  hydraulic 
methods.  Assuming  that  the  cost  in  Canada  of  washing  gravel  by  this  method 
would  be  one-fourth  as  much  as  in  Cahfomia,  or  £ve  cents  the  cubic  yard,  he 
adds  that  the  auriferous  alluvian  over  an  acre  at  the  forks  of  the  Du  Loup  and 
Ghaudiere  yielded,  during  the  workings  in  1851-52,  at  the  rate  of  one  and 
thirty-eight  hundredths  grain  of  gold  to  the  cubic  foot,  which  is  equal  to  37 

grains  to  the  cubic  yard.  At  the  ordinary  fineness  of  the  alluvial  gold  of  the 
haudiere  vegion,  the  value  of  this  would  be  $1  33  as  the  peld  of  a  cubic  yaid 
of  gravel.  The  alluvial  gold  of  this  district  is  not  confined  to  the  gravel  of 
river  channels,  nor  to  alluvial  flats,  but  is  found  in  gravels  hi^h  above  the  river 
beds,  to  which  the  hydraulic  method  nught  be  applied  wim  advantage  even 
though  the  proportion  of  gold  was  much  less  than  near  the  Du  Loup. 

Prof.  Hunt  gives  the  I'esults  of  31  assays  of  gold-bearing  rock,  from  12  diffexent 
localities.  Of  thbse  assays  18  gave  no  trace  of  gold,  while  the  remain!]^  13 
gave  the  following  returns :  1.  Of  five  assays  four  gave  an  average  of  only 
6  dwts.,  13  grains  of  gold  s=  $6  76,  while  the  fifth,  in  whieh  a  large  scale  of 
gold  was  seen  in  sifting  and  was  added  to  the  assay,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  4 
ounces,  18  dwts.,  =  $101  29;  the  average  of  the  five  assays  being  $25  66  per 
ton.  2.  From  another  locality  in  the  Seignory  of  Vandreuil,  four  assays  gave 
a  mean  of  4  dwts,,  21  grains,  =  $5  03 ;  and  that  of  two  others,  in  wMch  a  scale 
of  gold  was  seen  and  ground  up  with  the  powder,  gave  3  ounces,  2  dwts^  s 
$64  07,  the  average  of  the  six  assays  being  S24  71  to  the  ton.  3.  Two  Vaadreoil 
assays  gave  a  mean  of  14  dwts.,  16  grains,  =  $15  15.  4.  Two  assays  from 
another  district,  Liniere,  gave  a  mean  of  6  dwts.,  13  grains,  =  $6  76  to  the  too. 
This  record  does  not  place  the  success  of  quartz  mining  beyond  all  contingcncj ; 
but  a  well  organized  company  is  now  engaged  in  experiments  which  will  deter- 
mine the  question  during  1868. 

NOTA  SCOTIA. 

There  is  no  district  on  this  continent,  not  excepting  the  Grass  Valley  mines 
of  California,  where  the  reduction  of  auriferous  quartz  has  been  more  sucoesEial 
than  in  Nova  Scotia.  Two  important  elements  concur  in  this  result — the  cbefl|>- 
ness  of  commodities  under  light  taxation,  and  the  great  facilities  of  access  firosB 
the  sea,  and  by  good  roads. 

Hon.  P.  S.  Hamilton,  commissioner  of  mines  at  Halifax,  has  favored  me  with 
an  elaborate  communication  upon  the  gold  mines  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  soime 
notice  of  the  coal  measures,  which  is  given  in  the  appendix.  The  prodncdon  ct 
gold  dtuing  1867  amounted  to  $517,140. 
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THE  ALUEGHAITY  aOIJ>  FIELDS. 

The  Appalacliian  cliain  takes  its  ori^  in  Canada,  southeast  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  forms  a  broad  belt  of  mountain  ridges  extending  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion to  Alabama.     The  entire  length  of  the  chain  is  about  1,300  miles ;  its  breadth 
is  variable,  gradually  expanding  towards  its  centre,  and  contracting  at  each 
extremity.      The  most  striking  feature  of  this  mountain  system  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  made  np  of  a  series  of  parallel  ridges,  very  numerous,  especially  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia,  no  one  of  which  can  be  considered  as  being  the  main  or 
central  chain  to  which  the  others  ore  subordinate,  but  the  whole  forming  a  system 
of  flexures  which  ^odually  open  out  from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest,  as  has 
been  made  evident  irom  the  results  of  the  geological  surveys  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  under  the  direction  of  Professors  H.  D.  and  W.  B.  Rodgors.    Along 
the  southeastern  edge  of  this  great  Appalachian  system  is  a  relatively  narrow, 
undulating  range,  known  under  different  names  in  the  different  States.     In  Ver- 
mont it  is  called  the  Green  mountains;  in  New  York,  the  Highlands;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  South  mountains;  in  Virginia,  the  Blue  Ridge;  in  North  Carolina, 
tno  Smoky  mountains.     The  rocks  of  this  belt,  which  has  a  wi^th  of  10  or  15 
miles,  are  of  the  lower  palaeozoic  age,  but  highly  metamorphosed,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  having  their  organic  remains  entirely  obliterated.     Still  further  to 
the  southeast  lies  the  great  auriferous  belt,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Blue  RidgO; 
and  not  easily  separated  from  it  in  geological  age,  either  lithologically  or  by 
polfl^ntological  characters.  .  The  central  axis  of  this  belt  has  a  direction  in 
Virginia  of  about  north  32^  east;  towards  the  north  it  assumes  a  more  nearly 
nortn  and  south  direction^  and  to  the  south  it  approaches  an  east  and  west  line. 
Its  width,  where  most  developed,  does  not  exceed  70  miles.    This  is  about  its 
extent  on  the  borders  of  Nortli  and  South  Carolina.     In  Virginia  it  does  not 
exceed  15  miles.     Starting  from  Georgia  and  proceeding  northward,  we  find 
it  develbped  in  the  following  counties:  In  Georgia,  in  Carroll,  Cobb,  Cherokee, 
I^umpkin,  and  Habersham  counties;   in   South  Carolina,  through  the  whole 
northwestern  comer  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  following  districts :  Abbeville, 
I^ckens,  Spartanbmg,  Union,  York,  Lancaster;  in  North  Carolina,  in  Mecklen- 
burg, Rutherford,  Cabarrus,  Rowan,  Davidson,  GuiKord,  and  Rockingham; 
thence  through  Virginia,  in  Pittsylvania,  Campbell,  Buckingham,  Fluvanna^ 
Louisa,  Spottsylvania,  Orange,  Culpeper,  Fauquier ;  in  Maryland,  Montgomery 
county.    Beyond  Maryland,  to  the  north,  the  indications  become  fainter,  and 
confflst  only  in  a  few  scattered  lumps  or  fine  scales  occasionally  picked  up,  until 
we  reach  Canada,-  where  there  is  a  considerable  extent  proved  to  be  auriferous. 

Throughout  this  whole  extent  the  auriferous  belt  presents  rocks  of  nearly  the 
same  character ;  they  are  slates  of  every  variety  intermixed  with  bands  of  a 
granite  and  syenitic  character.  The  predominating  kind  of  slate  is  talcose, 
passing  into  chloritic  and  argillaceous.  The  prevailing  dip  is  to  the  east  at  a 
very  high  angle.     In  Virginia  they  stand  nearly  vertical.* 

Since  the  California  discoveiy  of  1848  little  attention  has  been  given  to  allu- 
vial mining  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  and  until  recently  capital- 
ists have  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  so  confidently  expressed  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  in  "  Siluria"  and  other  publications,  that,  notwithstanding  numerous 
filaments  and  traces  of  gold  near  their  surface,  the  Alleghany  vein-stones  held 
no  body  of  ore  downwards  which  would  warrant  deep  quartz  mining.  At  pres- 
ent, with  20  years'  experience  in  gold  mining ;  with  the  testimony  of  miners  in 
Colorado,  that  a  lode  apparently  closed  by  cap-rock  can  be  recovered  with 
increased  richness  at  a  lower  depth ;  with  other  analogies,  however  imperfect, 
£rom  the  successful  treatment  of  pyritons  ores  in  Nova  Scotia ;  and  with  the 
earnest  application  of  inventive  minds  to  new  and  improved  processes  of  desul- 
phurizotion,  it  is  evident  that  the  working  of  the  southern  mines  will  be  resumed, 

*  Whitney's  MetaUic  Wealth  of  the  United  Stttee. 
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• 

perhaps  with  tho  encoaragemcnt  of  a  soientifle  survey  under  the  auspices  of  the 
general  goveniment 

The  deposits  of  gold  at  tho  United  States  mint  and  its  branches  between 
1804  and  18G6,  from  the  States  txavorsed  by  the  Appslaiehian  gold-field;  are 
reported  as  follows : 

Vixginia $1,570,182  82 

North  Carolina 9,278,(527  C7 

South  CaroUno 1,353,603  9^ 

Q«ov^ft 6,971, «$1  SO 

▲Isbama ^ •. 801,734  83 

19,375,890  80 


If  wo  admit  that  an  equal  quantitv  passed  into  manufactures  or  foreign  com- 
merce without  dex>odt  for  comagC;  the  aggregate  production  would  be  about 
$40,000,000,  of  which  fully  three-fourths,  or  l30,000;000,  was  mined  between 
1828  and  1848. 

It  might  be  expected  that  dming  the  year  ending  June  30.  1867,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soifthem  mines  would  reach  results  as  considerable  as  at  any  former 
period.  The  United  States  mint  and  brandhes  report  the  deposits  of  that  fiscal 
year  firom  the  AUeghany  States  as  follows : 

Alabama $437  30 

Oeorgla , S8.758S0 

Soutt  Carolina 1,909  64 

KocthCMoUaa 66»30$ 

Virginia I0bd0& 


106,907  56 

It  was  my^  purpose  to  give  in  detail  the  organizations  for  gold  mining  in  tlie 
south  Atlantic  States,  \rith  practical  results,  but  so  far  the  attention  of  partiefi 
interested  has  been  so  exclusively  occupied  in  acquiring  titles  and  prepanng  for 
actual  operations,  that  it  seems  inexpedient  at  this  time  to  attempt  such  a  detailed 
statement.  Beferring,  therefore,  to  my  preliminary  report  for  a  review  of  the 
geological  and  mineralo^cal  features  of  the  region  in  question,  I  repeat  the  fol- 
fowinggeneral  observations : 

1.  There  is  yet  much  room  for  the  vigorous  and  intelligent  prosecution  of 
alluvial  mining;  especially  in  Georgia^  where  the  country  is  abrupt  and  nature 
haa  subjected  the  auriferous  rocks  to  much  dislocation  and  atmospheric  expoeur^ 
not  only  the  beds  of  tho  rivers,  but  the  adjaoent  detritus  of  their  valleys,  wili 
unquesdonably  give  large  returns  to  the  new  and  powerful  methods  for  washing 
ponderous  masses  of  earth.  It  is  understood  that  companies  axe  now  organizea 
who  propose  to  introduce,  these  hydraulic  appliances  upon  tho  Chestatee  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Chattahoochee  river. 

2.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  also,  that  the  upper  portions  of  aonfeiota 
lodes  have  been  in  a  remarkable  degree  desulphurized,  and  may  bo  worked  to  a 
considerable  depth  with  great  advantage  before  the  intrusion  of  what  is  called 
<f  esp'7  in  Colorado,  or  before  the  main  Dody  of  the  vein  becomes  obstinately 
pyritiferous.  Sur&ce  quartz  mining,  if  the  phrase  is  admissible,  will  wanaut 
considerable  investments  whatever  subsequent  experience  shall  demonstrate  in 
r^axd  to  the  refractoiy  sulphurets.  It  may  be  admitted  that  hitherto  a  qnaiti 
80  modified  in  chemiou  constitution  as  to  be  honey-combed,  havii^  become  cel- 
lular and  brittle  firom  tho  decomposition  of  pyrites,  with  the  gola  set  firee  firom 
its  matrix,  is  the  only  material  wliich  it  is  profitable  to  reduce.  But  the  testi- 
naony  is  ample  that  inunense  quazitities  of  ore  in  this  favorable  situation  are 
accessible  in  the  Allegheny  gold  district. 

3.  There  are  no  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  auriferous  lodes,  strongly 
marked  as  they  are  by  native  sulpuurets,  will  not  i»ove  true  fissure  yeinSy 
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improving  in  qoiuitity  and  quality  with  their  depth.  Profeasor  JTrederick  Over- 
man, io  a  work  entitled  'Txactical  Mineralogy/'  published  in  1851,  claims  thai  the 
pyritous  veins  of  Virrinia  and  other  sooth  Atlantio  States  will  bo  more  sure  aad 
lasting  than  the  gold-bearing  looalitiea  of  California.  If  the  lower  beds  of 
Colorado  mines  oan  be  rais^  and  reduced  with  i»of[t|  deep  sulking  will  be 
equally  suceessfal  in  the  Carolinas. 

The  process  of  amalgamation  still  generally  prevails  in  the  mining  ctlstricta 
enumerated.  It  consists  in  reducing  amiferous  rock  to  a  fine  powder  by  means 
of  BtompSy  arrastras,  Chilian  mills,  or  other  mechanical  contrivance,  and  subject- 
ing it  to  a  continuous  agitation  with  mercury,  with  water  enough  to  ^ve  a  pasty 
consistency  to  the  mass»  the  object  being  to  expose  as  folly  as  possible  the  fine 
particles  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  attractive  power  of  the  mercury,  with  which 
they  form  an  amalgam  easily  separable  by  subsidence  in  the  lighter  pulp  of 
earthy  matter  of  whioh  the  ore  oonBista.  The  amalgam  thus  obtained  on  being 
sabjedted  to  moderate  heat  in  an  iron  retort  gives  up  its  mercury^  which  pasaes 
over  in  vapor  and  is  condensed  again  in  another  vessel;  the  metal  being  left  in 
the  nitort. 

In  the  case  of  pyritic  oree^  however,  it  is  found  that  the  process  of  amalga- 
mation is  seriously  retarded  by  the  impurities  with  which  the  gold  and  silver  axe 
aesooiated.  Probably  the  orea  of  Goiorado  do  not  yield  by  simple  amalgama- 
tikm  an  aversM  of  SO  per  cent  of  th«r  assay  value.  A  previous  process  of 
deBolphtuizabon  is  therefore  faidispensable,  and  how  best  to  accomplish  this  b 
the  problem  which  has  occupied  tne  attention  of  metallnxgists  for  many  yean. 
Manv  methods  have  been  advised,  the  majority  of  which  being  merely  empir- 
ieal  have  had  but  an  ephemeral  reputation. 

The  opinion  is  widely  prevalent  that  smelting— -the  attadL  of  gold  or  silver 
bearing  ores  by  fire— will  be  the  final  and  indispensable  expedient  for  sepaiat* 
ing  the  precious  metals  from  its  matrix.  If  smelting  worss  on  a  large  scale 
ooold  be  established  in  all  the  mining  Territories,  there  would  doubtless  ensue  a 
fiubdivisioQ  of  labor  in  the  business  of  mining  gold  and  silver,  as  is  now  the 
oaso  in  iron  mining.  The  miner  would  limit  his  efibrta  to  raising  ore  from  the 
mine,  and  the  smelting  furnace  would  afibrd  a  market  where  the  ore  might  com- 
mand its  price,  which  would  be  better  for  all  parties  than  the  method  hitherto 
.pursued,  of  raising  and  reducing  ores  under  one  administration. 

But  at  present  there  are  two  great  obstacles  to  such  a  development  of  minfaig 
in  the  Bockv  mountain  districiis,  and  perhaps  elsewhere :  excessive  prices  of 
machinery,  chemicals,  and  utensils,  resulting  in  a  great  degree  from  the  high 
zates  of  taxation,  external  and  internal ,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  west  of 
the  Missouri  river.  The  former  is  of  universal  application ;  the  latter  has  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  interior  districts  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Montana, 
jui  well  as  other  western  Territories.  Except  for  these  causes  of  obstruction  the 
gold  and  silver  product  of  the  United  States  could  be  reaclily  doubled.  They 
Tfdll  be  considered  with  some  fulness  of  illustration. 

TAXiXIO^r. 

It  will  be  instructive  in  this  connection  to  compare  the  taxation  of  Victoria, 
tho  leading  province  of  Australia,  and  the  United  States,  premising  that  10  per 
cent,  in  addition  should  be  added  to  the  Victoria  rates,  to  express  the  difiexenee 
of  freights,  interest,  and  insurance,  over  the  shorter  communication  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Tables  have  been  compiled  from  the  Amerioan 
tariff  of  1867,  and  the  lat^t  revision  of  the  Victoria  tariff,  and  are  presented  in 
ibe  appendix  No.  V.  The  tariff  of  Victoria  has  been  recently  advanced  beyond 
the  average  of  the  other  Australian  colonies. 
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Tho  taxation  of  Nova  Scotia  has  not  hitherto  exceeded  an  average  on  the 
dutiable  list  of  10  per  cent.;  although,  as  an  incident  of  confederation  with 
Canada,  it  has  been  recently  raised  to  20  per  centnm. 

Far  the  largest  portion  of  the  importations  in  Victoria  are  charged  with  a. 
duty  of  live  per  centnni,  whilo  the  average  dnties  on  the  whole  balk  of  imports, 
under  tho  tarifi'  of  tho  United  States,  has  been  computed  by  the  special  canimis- 
sioner  of  revenue  at  42.71  per  cent. 

In  all  tho  gold  districts  of  the  world,  the  opportunides  of  placer  mining  induce 
a  high  price  of  labor;  and  hence  the  great  necessity  that  govemment  shall 
impose  the  lowest  rates  of  taxation  consistent  with  its  necessities  upon  machinery 
and  other  materials  or  utensils,  which  experience  has  proved  indispensable  to  the 
exploration  of  mines.  At  present  the  burden  inseparable  from  an  ill-adjusted 
revenue  system  is  a  grave  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  our  supply  of  tho  precious 
metals. 

TEASnSPOI^TATIOX. 

A  ton  of  ore  in  California  producing  $10  is  remunerative  of  capital  and  labor 
employed;  and  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  southern  States  it  is  pn^tablo 
to  reduce  auriferous  or  argentiferous  rock  where  the  average  yidd  is  iS  per  too. 
Yet,  in  the  mining  Territories  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  account  mainly  of  the 
cost  of  transportation,  a  lode  must  yield  $25  average  per  ton  to  warrant  its  occu- 
pation and  improvement. 

Some  statements  from  the  official  Records  of  the  quartermasters'  bureau  of  the 
War  Department  will  illustrate  the  oppressive  freights  now  imposed  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  remote  interior  by  the  necessity  of  wagon  transportation.  In  1865 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  a  pound  of  corn,  hay,  clothing,  subsistence,  lumber, 
or  any  other  necessary,  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to — 


Fort  Riley  was 2.46 

Fort  Union,  the  depot  for  New  Mexico 14.3& 

Santa  F6,  New  Mexico * 1^85 

Fort  Kearney « 6^44 

Fort  Laramie 14.10 

Denver  City,  Colorado J5w4i 

Salt  LakeCity,  Utali 87.84 

The  cost  of  a  bushel  of  com  purchased  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  delivered 
at  each  of  these  points  was  m  follows : 

Fort  Eiley - |8  79 

Fort  Union 9  44 

Santa  F6 10  84 

FortKeamey ,...  5  03 

Fort  Laramie • 9  96 

DenverCity.- .' 10  06 

Li 


Great  Salt  Lake  City ^ 17 

To  the  last  point  none  was  sent. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1863,  the  Quartermaster  General 
estimated  the  cost  of  transportation  of  military  stores  westward  across  the  plains 
as  follows : 

1.  Northern  and  ircBtcni  route: 
To  Utah  and  posts  on  that  route tl,&M,119  09 

S.  SouthwOBtcrn  route : 

To  Port  Union,  Now  2Icxico,  ami  posts  on  tbat  roote $1,901, 400 

To  posts  in  tho  interior  of  New  Mexico 138rl«8 

■   ■  1,439,G78(B 

Cost  of  the  transportation  of  groin  on  aboTO  nmtes,  wbcro  tho  grain  was  doUTorod  ti^  oon- 

troctors,  nnd  tiie  tronsiwrtation  entered  into  the  prieo  paid  the  some  you : 

1.  Utahronto , (S,  526, 737  6B 

2.  New  Mexico  route <S7,iai  m 

Cost  of  transportation  of  militorr  Btoros  acrosa  the  plains  same  year  by  fforeniaient  fndoa : 

1.  Utflhi-oute 134.600 

S.  Now  Hoxioo  route 16^730 

souaaDM 

Total  by  contract  and  gOTonuncnt  trains , ,^ 6v9aB;89i3I 
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Under  date  of  April  18;  1666^  General  M.  G.  Meigs^  Qoartenna&ter  General, 
fdmislied  the  following  unofficial  statement : 

Tha  distances  to  the  northwest  are  great ;  the  interior  and  local  transportation  as  costly. 
The  use  of  the  Missouri  river,  howeyer,  will  enable  the  f^ovemment  to  place  a  large  port  of 
its  sappliee  upon  the  upper  waters  of  that  rlYer,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  summer  rise, 
and  tnus  the  extent  of  land  transportation  will  be  reduced ;  but,  until  the  Missouri  valley 
itself  is  settled,  the  navigation  will  continue  to  be  slow  and  perilous.  Steamers  are  now 
obliged  to  stop  irom  day  to  day  to  cut  green  cottonwood  or  drift-wood  upon  the  bai^,  and 
a  tr^  to  the  upper  Missouri  is  a  season's  work.  Many  boats  are  wrecked ;  some  are  caught 
by  the  falling  waters  and  compelled  to  winter  on  the  upper  river.  Insurance  to  Fort  Benton, 
the  head  of  navi^tion,  costs  20  per  cent. ;  and  the  government  has  this  year  been  obliged 
to  engage  freight  from  St  Louis  to  Forts  Berthold  and  Union,  old  trading  posts  now  about 
to  be  occupied  by  troops  as  military  posts,  at  $5  per  100  pounds,  or  $100  per  ten.  Fort 
Union  is,  in  a  direct  line,  330  miles  below  Fort  Benton ;  by  the  river  the  distance  is  probably 
one-half  ^preater.  From  Fort  Union  the  supply  of  the  troops  and  posts  throughout  Montana 
and  the  districts  supplied  from  the  east  will  be  by  wagon  trains.  On  the  well-travelled  and 
well«gnarded  routes  of  the  central  and  southwestern  overland  trails  Uie  cost  of  this  transport- 
ation oy  contract  last  year  averaged  45  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The  contracts  for  the  present 
year  are  at  much  lower  rates,  but  in  the  remote  districts  of  the  northwest  such  favorable 
rates  cannot  be  expected  as  yet.  The  distance  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Benton  by  river  is 
eetintated  at  3,450  miles  by  river  men.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  freight  to  that  point  is 
$350  to  $400  per  ton.  From  St.  Louis  to  Helena,  a  town  of  4,000  inhabitants,  which  has 
sprang  into  being  in  Montana  within  the  past  year,  the  estimated  cost  of  transportation  of 
might  by  the  river  and  wagon  trail  is  |500  to  (600  per  ton. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  haa 
oontribi;ited-to  the  reduction  of  the  aggregates  paid  for  freight,  althoc^h  the 
iKragon  rates  are  not  materially  diminished.  In  1866  the  rates  from  the  Hissouri 
river  to  northern  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Idaho,  and  Utah  were  $1  *15 ;  to 
Bonthem  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  New  Mexico,  $1  38,  with  an  addition  from  Fort 
Unioni  in  New  Mexico,  to  posts  in  that  Territory,  in  Ari:$ona,  and  western  Texas, 
of  SI  79  per  100  pounds  per  100  miles.  The  total  number  of  pounds  trans- 
ported was  81,489,321,  or  40,774.10  tons,  at  a  cost  of  $3,314,495. 

A  prominent  citizen  of  Montana  authorizes  the  foUowing  statements  of  the 
amount  paid  annually  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  people ' 
of  Montana  for  transportation.  During  1867  there  were  40  arrivals  of  steamers 
by  the  Missouri  river,  averaging  150  tons  of  freight,  an  aggregate  of  6,000  tons. 
An  equal  quantity  was  deliver^  by  wagons  from  the  west  andsoutl).  Ho  esti- 
mates that  the  average  charges  for  freight  and  insurance  were  25  cents  per 
pound,  which,  on  12,000  tons,  -would  be  not  less  than  $6,000,000.  U'  the  pop- 
ulation of  Montana  is  30,000,  this  would  be  $200  per  capita ;  if  the  population 
is  60,000,  as  sometimes  claimed,  $100  per  capita.  A  merchant  is  deprived  for 
seven  months  of  the  year  of  the  use  of  his  capital — a  very  considerable  loss  of 
interest.  In  addition,  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  travel,  incident  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  countxy,  is  an  immense  tax.  A  trip  to  the  eastern  cities,  or  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  requires  a  direct  e^enditure  of  $1,000.  It  is  estimated  that  20 
sach  journeys  weekly  arc  already  incident  to  the  intercourse  of  the  people  with 
the  business  centres  of  the  country ;  and  if  so,  another  million  must  be  added  to 
ihe  account  of  transportation  expenses.  The  wonder  is,  notwithstanding  the 
richness  and  productiveness  of  the  Montana  mines,  that  such  a  burden  can  be 
borne,  while  the  effect  upon  prices  can  be  readily  conceived. 

This  statement  of  the  amounts  pidd  for  transportation  in  Montana  will  not 
aeem  improbable  when  it  is  remembered  that  $13,000,000  in  gold  was  psdd  in 
1863  for  transportation  eastward  ^m  San  Francisco  to  tho  State  of  Nevada  and 
Territories  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  progress  of  population  under  these  oppressive  conditions  in  the  mining^ 
States  and  Territories  of  the  west,  gives  an  assurance  that  tho  construction  oi 
an  adequate  railway  system  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  tho  Pacific  coast  would 
be  attended  with  such  an  extension  of  settlements  as  would  justify  the  immediate 
reduction  of  rates  of  transportation  to  one-third  of  those  now  prevailing.    A 
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large  saving  to  the  goverment  upon  its  nsAToidable  movement  of  men  and  snp- 
plies  would  also  follow. 

When  in  1853  tho  initiative  of  Pacific  xailroad  exploration  was  presented  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  resulting  in  a  congreesional  appropriation  of  S150yOOQ 
for  the  purpose,  attention  was  diii^ted  to  three  routes-— the  northern,  the  central, 
and  the  sontheni.  Legislation  has  followed  in  behalf  of  one,  the  eentzil,  not  so 
much  from  any  demonstration  of  greater  feasibility,  bnt  because  the  mineral  dis- 
covenes  of  the  interior,  followed  by  population,  suggested  the  seledion.  The 
same  causes  are  now  active  on  the  two  other  rout^    Discov^eSr  not  only  of 

fold  and' silver,  bat  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  salt,  diversify  the  map  of  the  Bocky 
[ountain  region  everywhere  witlun  our  boundaries ;  and  an  emigration  from  the 
Pacific  coast  meets  the  Atlantic  column  even  upon  the  great  plains,  which  are 
dnined  by  the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  ^cd  the  Bio  Grande. 

The  necessity  of  more  than  one  route  between  the  Mi^ssippi  States  and  the 
Pacific  coast  will  appear  from  an  enumeration  of  the  railroad  lines  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  commerce  between  the  Atlantic  and  interior  States.  These 
are  seven  well-defined  thoroughlaree:  1.  From  Portland,  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
to  Detroit,  and  thence  with  a  traverse  of  the  State  and  lake  of  Micbigaii  to 
Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse.  2.  By  the  New  York  Central,  the  Great  Western, 
of  Canada,  and  the  Chicago  and  Ko]:thweeteni.  railroad,  to  Prairie  da  Chien. 
3.  By  the  New  York  and  Erie,  the  lines  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  south  of  the  great 
lakes,  and  the  Illinois  Central,  to  Galena.  4.  The  Pennsylvania  Central  and 
its  western  connections  to  Itook  Island.  5.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  by  wav 
of  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  6.  From  Richmond)  through  the  Cumberland  val- 
ley to  Memphis.  7.  From  Charleston  and  Sttvannah,  traversing  the  Statea  of 
Greorgia,  Alabama,  and  MiseSssippi,  to  Yicksburg  and  New  Orleans.  All  these 
highways  are  thronged  and  prosperous,  and,  with  the  wonderful  impulse  to  oolo- 
nization  and  commerce  induced  by  mining  investments,  the  period  seems  to  have 
aixived  when  a  wise  statesmanship  is  roily  justified  in  proposing  a  westward 
extension  of  continental  oommunicatKyns  upon  the  following  lines : 

First.  Through  the  southern  tier  of  States,  on  or  near  the  parallel  of  35*, 
which  is  central  to  the  region  of  cotton,  the  sugar  cane,  and  the  vine,  and  whidi 
will  be  supported  by  the  populations  of  Lomsiana,  Arkansas,  Neosho,  (or  the 
territory  occnpied  by  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  Indians,)  Texas,  New  Menoo, 
Arizona,  Sonora,  and  southern  CaHfomia.  This  may  be  called  the  golf  route 
from  its  relations  to  the  gulfs  of  Mezieo  and  Califomia. 

Second.  The  central,  which  is  now  in  course  of  odnetruction  on  the  average 
latitude  of  40%  with  its  present  prestige  and  aid  from  the  federal  government ; 
the  speedy  construction  of  this  road  may  bo  anticipated  in  1870.  if  in  opera- 
tion at  the  present  moment  toe  road  would  be  financially  successful.  AU  the 
resources  of  Ki>^nft«j»y  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  and,  in  a  great  degm, 
of  Missouri  and  California,  are  pledged  to  such  a  result. 

Third.  The  lake  rente,  hitherto  designated  in  congressional  debates  aa.the 
northern  Pacific  route,  connecting  the  western  coast  of  the  great  lakes  and  th« 
navigable  channel  of  the  Columpia  river  by  the  most  tlireet  and  feasible  oom> 
mumcation  with  which  the  Territoites  and  futtire  States  of  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Washington,  ad  well  as  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Or^on,  are 
identified. 

A  few  illustrations  will  be  given  of  the  posdbilities  of  State  aid  in  behalf  of 
such  improvements  without  involving  peimanent  financial  burdens. 

When,  10  years  ago,  India  was  exhausted,  by  a  mutiny  of  the  native  popu- 
lation, and  its  snpprt^ssion  after  a  desperate  struggle,  a  railway  system,  pene- 
trating the  whole  of  tho  peninsula  of  Hindostan,.wa3  deemed  essential  to  its 
military  occupation,  and  the  ffovemment  of  India  offered  a  guarantee  of  five 
per  cent,  on  the  stock  requirea  to  construct  and  equip  not  less  than  5,000  miles 
of  railroad.    The  total  amount  of  capital  raised  under  this  guarantee  to  April  1, 
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1867,  was  ^7,254,802 ;  but  of  this  amount  the  government  liability  has 
alieady  ceased  upon  <£42,584y649,  the  roads  oonstruoted  with  that  sum  not  only 
paying  dividends  of  five  per  oent.  to  the  stockholders,  but  a  surplus  for  reim- 
^  bursement  of  previous  advances  by  government.  Four  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
road have  thus  been  assured  to  India^  and  so  wisely  are  the  securities  adjnst'od 
that  this  immense  boon  to  the  people  will  not  be  attended  by  permanent  burdens 
to  the  finances  of  the  province.  With  the  aid  of  these  commonications  Jndia 
hopes  to  rival  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  cotton. 

The  province  of  Victoria,  in  Australia,  has  incurred  a  debt  of  d£10,000,000 
in  the  construction  of  railways,  from  which  the  total  gross  revenues  in  the  year 
1865  amounted  to  <£7 17,162,  almost  sufficient,  after  the  deduction  of  current 
6aq)en8es,'to  discharge  an  interest  of  six  per  centnm  on  their  cost  of  constroc- 
tion.  The  reduction  of  the  rates  of  tiansportation  £rom  Melbourne  to  the  gold 
distxicts  of  Ballarat  and  Bendigo,  is  far  cpreater  than  we  have  ventured  to  antici- 
pate from  the  construction  of  railroads  through  the  western  Tenitories  of  the 
United  States. 

In  Belgium  the  state  is  a  great  railway  proprietor,  and  the  state  railway  is 
the  largest  source  of  national  revenue.  It  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
ever  undertaken  by  a  government,  or  on  so  grand  a  scale  by  any  proprietary. 
The  act  by  which  it  was  decreed  passed  in  1834,  and  in  1835  the  line  was  open 
firom  Brussels  to  Malines.  In  1844  the  entire  length — 560  kilome&es*— was 
completed.  It  produced  to  the  Statea  gross  revenue  in  1863  of  31,750,000 
francs,  or  e£l,270,000,  and  a  net  revenue  of  16,000,000  fiimcs,  or  ^6640,000. 
Other  lines  have  been  leased  by  the  state,  and  there  are  altogether  open  1,906 
Idlonetres,  equal  to  1,191  E'nglish  miles;  of  which  748  kilometras,  or  467 
English  iiule8,.are  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  the  residue  worked  by  com- 
panies. .  It. is  calculated  that  in  the  year  1884  the  net  revenue  will  amount  to 
24,000,000  ftancs^  or  «£960^000,  per  annum,  or  enough  to  pay  the  then  reduced 
(Umugh  the  sinUn^  fund)  interest  of  the  national  debt.  As  each  conceded 
railway  lapses  gratuitously  to  the  state  in  90  years  from  the  period  of  its  con- 
struction, the  entire  system  will,  by  the  efflux  of  time,  become  national  |»op6rty. 

The  growth  of  the  railway  system  of  France  dates  from  the  year  1840,  pre« 
vions  to. which  there  were  but  few  lines  in  France.  For  a  time  the  idea  was 
entertained  of  making  all  the  railways  which  were  to  be  built  state  property, 
but  in  the  end  it  was  determined  and  settled  by  the  law  of  June  11,  1842'^mod- 
ified  in  1858, 1859,  and  1863 — that  the  work  should  be  left  to  private  compa- 
niesy  supeantoaded,  however,  and,  if  necessary,  assisted  in  their  operations  by 
the  State.  The  French  I'oilways  at  present  are  almost  entirely  (the  excepticm 
being  to  the  amount  of  less  than  200  miles)  ia  the  hands  of  six  great  companies. 
The  length  of  lines  held  by  each  of  these  companies  on  January  1,  1867,  was 
SB  lollows:  Paris,  I^ons,  and  Mediterranean,  l,994f  miles;  Eastern  of  France, 
1,559|  miles;  Orleans,  1,829|  miles;  Western  of  f^ce,  1,051^  miles;  North* 
em  of  France,  728jr  miles,  and  Southern  of  France,  827^  miles.  The  six  sys- 
tems  combined  had  thus,  in  1867,  an  aggregate  of  7,999f  miles  in  operation. 
The  conventions  agreed  on  between  the  government  and  the  railway  companies 
in  the  years  1858,  1859,  and  1863  were  cafried  into  effect  on  January  1,  1865. 
By  these  conventions  the  government  gaarontees  4  per  cent  interest  and  65o. 
for  a  sinking  fund ;  altogether,  4d.  65c.  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expended  in  the 
construction  of  a  certain  number  of  lines  classed  under  the  collective  title  of  new 
work,  {nouveau  reseau.)  The  sum  to  be  expended  by  the  six  great  companies 
was  estimated  at  7,100,000,000  francs,  and  the  works  executed  and  grants  made 
by  the  government  at  1,640,000,000  francs,  being  in  round  numbers  about  nine 
milliards  of  francs,  of  which  there  remain  only  about  2,500,000,000  francs  to  be 
expended.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  course  of  about  half  a  century  the  com- 
panies will  be  able  to  divide  theur  smplus  receipts  with  the  government,  while 
at  the  expiration  of  the  99  years'  leases  granted  to  the  railway  companies  the 
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railways  will  become  the  property  of  the  State,  which  will  gratdtonsly  leoeive 
the  total  amount  of  the  receipts,  which,  if  estimated  at  only  ficom  350,000,000 
to  400,000,000  francs,  will  pay  the  fnll  amount  of  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt. 

Of  the  Prussian  railways  six  lines  (the  most  important  that  from  Frankfort- 
on-the-Odor  to  Konigsburg  and  the  Russian  frontier^  101  German  miles  long) 
are  State  property ;  seven  others  are  under  government  cimtrol,  having  been 
partly  constructed  by  State  loans  or  subventions ;  and  the  rest  (about  twt>-thirds 
of  the  whole)  in  the  hands  of  private  companies.  The  State  railways  form  an 
important  source  of  public  revenue.  In  the  financial  estimates  for  the  year  1865 
the  general  receipts  of  the  state  railways  were  stated  at  14,197,000  thalers^  and 
the  expenditure  at  7,386,300  thalers,  i^owing  a  surplus  of  6,360,700  thalers^  of 
which  latter  the  sum  of  467,700  thalers  was  derived  from  the  Lower  Sileaan 
railway,  4,000  thalers  from  the  Berlin  junction,  566,600  thalers  from  the  £afit> 
em,  294,500  thalers  from  the  Westphalian,  and  256,700  thalers  from  the  Saar> 
brack.  From  the  above  surplus  of  6,360,700  thalers  the  sum  of  4,889,257 
thalers  was  deducted  to  pay  off  loans  and  debts  contracted  for  railway  purposes, 
leaving  a  net  balance  of  1,471,443  thalers  towards  defraying  the  general  expeofles 
of  the  State. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Hanover  amounted  to 
550  English  miks  in  1863.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  same  in  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1863,  was  66838,085,  and  the  net  revenue  66419,754.  The  whole  of 
these  lines  are  State  property. 

The  public  debt  of  Wurtemburg  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  30 
years,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  railway  lines  of  the  kingdom,  the  whole 
of  whidi,  without  exception,  are  State  property.  According  to  an  official  letom 
pulSlished  June  30,  1860,  there  had  been  expended  at  that  period,  both  for  sail- 
ways  and  steamers,  a  sum  of  42,824,956  florins,  or  ^£3,568,746.  As  the  capital 
was  borrowed  at  fr-om  3^  to  4}  per  cent.,  and  the  net  incomes  of  the  railwajSy 
all  expenses  deducted,  and  malang  allowance  for  wear  and  tear,  amoonted  to 
between  six  and  seven  per  cent.,  the  investment  so  made  oontribnted  ccmsider- 
ably  towards  lightening  the  bmnlens  of  the  tax-payers.  The  length  of  the  lines 
given  to  the  traffic  amounted  on  October  15,  '186],  to  266  Enghsh  miles;  bot 
this  did  not  complete  the  whole  network  of  railways  which  is  expected  to  be 
finished  by  the  end  of  1867. 

All  the  railways  of  Baden  are  property  of  the  State,  ^ving  a  dividend  on  the 
capital  expended  of  above  six  per  cent.  The  accounts  of  the  income  and  expen- 
diture of  the  State  railways,  as  well  as  the  post  offioe  and  steam  navigatkoi  on 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  are  not  entered  in  the  general  budget,  but  form  a  spe- 
cial  fund. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  railroad  policy  of  Spain,  Austria,  and  BaaBia 
might  bo  adduced,  showing  the  advantages  of  a  comprehensive  and  wdl-^paided 
system,  by  which  the  credit  of  the  state  is  in  the  fbrst  instance  made  avidlmble 
for  the  exigencies  of  constraction,  and,  with  the  great  resultuig  benefits  to  tiie 
people,  soon  becomes  capitalized  to  the  relief  of  the  pubfic  txesmary.  Theio  is 
no  finer  opportunity  for  an  enlightened  statesmanship  than  to  utiliae  these  £iivi>- 
pean  precedents  in  the  interest  gf  a  national  system  of  railways  west  of*  the  Mis- 
souri  ri^er,  but  the  province  of  this  report  wiU  hardly  admit  of  more  than  a 
bare  suggestion,  waiving  advocacy  or  details.* 

TREASDHS  PRODUCT  OF  THB  WORLD. 

The  year  1848,  or  the  epoch  of  the  gold  discovery  in  Galifomiai  may  he 
selected  for  a  general  statement  of  the  amount  of  precious  metals  available  for 

*  The  statistics  of  Enropean  railways  are  compiled  from  a  London  poblicatlon,  "Tbt 
Statesman's  Year  Book  for  lb68,"  by  l«Werick  Martin. 
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the  uses  of  currency  and  the  arts.  M.  Chevalier  estimates  the  amonnt  as 
$8,500,000,000,  of  which  one-third  was  ^old.  An  eminent  English  anthority, 
Mr.  M.  W.  Newmarch,  states  tho  probable  quantity  held  in  Enrope  and  Amer- 
ica at  that  date  to  be  $6,800,000,000,  with  a  similar  proportion  of  silver  to  gold. 
The  difference  between  these  estimates,  or  $1,700,000,000,  may  be  accepted  as 
a  moderate  statement  of  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  in  those  countries  of 
Asia  and  elsewhere  which  have  not  been  closely  related  to  European  and  Amer- 
ican commerce. 

8ince  1848  the  average  production  of  the  world  has  amounted  to  $200,000,000, 
but  the  proportions  of  gold  and  edlver  have  been  reversed ;  fully  two-thiids  of 
the  aggregate  being  gold.  The  treasure  product  of  1867  is  slightly  increased 
above  this  average,  and  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

GoM.  Silver,  Total. 

UnitodSiates.. $60,000,000  115,000,000  $75,000,000 

Mesoo and  South  America 5,000,000  35,000,000  40,000,000 

AmtnOia 60,000,000  1.000,000  61,000,000 

BritiBh  America.... 5,000,000  500,000  5',500,000 

Bu88ia 16,000,000  1,500,000  18,600,000 

ElMwhere 25,000,000  2,000,000  27,000,000 

Total 170,000,000     55,000,000    225,000,000 


;e 


A  brief  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  this  estimate  will  be  given. 

The  commissioner  upon  the  mineral  statistics  of  the  Fadfic  slope  has  pro- 
ssnted,  in  his  general  communication  to  the  department,  sufficient  details  of  the 
treasure  product  of  the  United  States,  and  tho  causes  of  its  decline  in  compar- 
ison with  former  years. 

In  regard  to  Mexico  and  South  America,  Humboldt  estimated  the  annual  pro- 
doee  of  the  mines  of  Spanidi  America  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
to  be  $43,500,000.  This  amount  was  increased  firom  1800  to  1809,  fully  readi- 
ing  $50,000,000  per  annum,  but  in  the  last-mentioned  year  the  contest  be^an 
wbidi  temdnated  in  the  dissolution  of  the  connection  between  Spain  and  her 
American  colonies.  The  convulsions  and  insecurity  arising  out  of  this  struggle, 
the  proscription  of  the  old  Spanish  families  to  whom  the  mines  principally 
belonged,  who  repaired  with  the  wrecks  of  their  fortones,  some  to  Cuba,  some 
to  Spain,  and  some  to  Bordeanx  and  the  south  of  Eiaaoe,  caused  the  abandon- 
ment  of  several  of  the  miues  and  an  eztmordinary  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
their  produce.  There  are  no  means  of  estimating,  the  precise  extent  of  this 
decline,  but,  according  to  Jacob,  who  collected  and  ccMnpitted  the  existing  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  the  total  aveniige  ]NX)duoe  of  the  American  mines,  inclu- 
sive of  Brazil,  during  the  30  years  ending  with  1829  may  be  estimated  at 
$20,000,000  a  year,  being  lees  than  half  thw  produce  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

The  discovery  of  new  mines,  and  the  greater  cheapness  and  moro  abundant 
supplies  of  quicksilver  obtained  lK)m  California,  have  conspired,  with  other 
causes,  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  South  American  mines,  until,  in  1867, 
they  have  nearly  reached  the  prodvotiveneiEfe  of  1800 ;  and  the  above  estimate 
of  their  produce  may  be  distributed  as  follows : 

Mexico $33,000,000 

Ptora 6,000,000 

Bolivia .2,000,000 

ChiU 5,.000,000 

Other  parte 4,000,000 

40,000,000 


The  latest  and  most  satisfactoiy  authority  upon  the  production  of  Australia 
consists  of  a  memorial  from  representatives  of  the  different  colonies  to  the  home 
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govemm6ot  upon  postal  commonications  botwecn  AuBtralia  mid  the  mothiW 
coantxyt  dated  April  1,  1867,  in  wbioh  ocoors  a  table  of  exports  of  the  associ- 
ated colonics  danng  1665,  giying  the  item  of  gold  as  follows : 

VlQtoria £6,190,317 

New  Sonth  Wales -^ 2,647,668 

New  Zealand - ^-.     a,sa6,474 

Qaeensland 101,8S52 

Totel '. 11,165,811 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  single  colony  of  Victoria  produced;  in  1852, 
a  gross  amount  of  <£14;866,799j  far  exceeding  the  entire  aggregate  fi[X)m  all  the 
Australian  colonies  at  this  time.  New  South  Wales,  in  1852,  produced 
<363,00O.O00  also  in  excess  of  the  present  productions  of  that  colony.  New 
Zealand  has  recently  gone  fax  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  and  other  gold  fields 
are  in  course  of  discovery,  and  hence  the  foregoing  aggregate  of  861^000,000, 
adding  *to  the  exports  of  the  different  colonies  about  $6,000,000,  may  be 
accepted  as  a  probable  statement  of  the  Australian  treasure  product. 

Tne  annual  production  of  Bussia  was  stated,  in  1858,  by  J.  B.  McCullodi, 
in  a  treatise  opoii  the  predoai  metals,  to  be  87,500,000  francs,  or  d63,M0,000, 
lEdightly  exceeding  the  foregoing  estimate.  Late  discoveries  of  placer  mines 
upon  the  Amoor,  in  eastern  SiberuL  will  probably  lead,  during  1868,  to  Uzge 
additions  to  the  annual  average  hitnerto  prevailing. 

Mr.  McColloch  estimated  the  total  supply  of  gold  and  ulver  in  1858  as 
follows : 


America,  ezcludioff  California « • $45,000, 

Afliatio  Bqasia ^ - 17,600;€00 

Europe ^ ^ 7,T60»OQO 

California !..-.. 70.000.000 

Ansenlia 55,000,000 

19fi»89Q,Q00 

If  to  this  amo«mt  we  add  $25,000,000,  repvesenting  the  production  of  Japan, 
OUaa,  India,  Polynesia,  and  Aficiea,  the  total  amoant  will  be  $230,250,000. 

Great  uncertainty  attends  the  question  of  the  probable  prodnotion  of  tlie  pro* 
obna  metals  in  the  countries  last  named,  deaoribed  by  M.  Ghevalier  as  '^coin^ 
tDCB  impesfisotly  aoceisible  to  the  commerce  of  the  world."  Tlie  IVmm^  econo- 
mist  does  not  materially  differ  fiom  the  estimates  of  McCdloeh  in  r^aid  to 
America,  £mx>p6,  and  Australia,  finding  a  total  value  of  $202,000,000  for  the 
year  1865;  but  his  estimate  of  the  oriental  product  far  exceeds  any  English  or 
American  opinion  upon  that  subject  For  inatance,  he  presents  the  fouowfng 
table: 

Africa 87,000,000 

India 5,500,000 

FolyneaSa 17,000,000 

Cbina 31.000.000 

Japan 05,000.000 

Total 75,500.000 


*M.  Chtfvalicr  thus  obtains  the  annexed  aggregate  for  the  entire  product  of 
the  glol)e  after  1848  and  before  1865 : 

European  and  American $202,000,000 

Asiatic  and  African 75.500.000 

Total :.. 277,500,000 
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He  Bopplements  this  statement  by  the  total  quantity  wlucli  from  1848  to  1864, 
OT  daring  17  yeora^  was  plaoed  at  .the  disposition  of  tibe  world : 

Silver A $1,100,000,000 

Gold 3,000,000,000 

Total 4,100,000,000 


Except  for  the  high  estimate  of  Asiatic  produotion  there  will  be  no  material 
dissent  nom  the  foregoing  conclusion^  of  M.  Ohevalier.  All  modem  experience 
indicates  that  the  era  of  plaoer  mining  is  sojpin  terminated  and  nmst  have  long 
since  passed  away  in  Asiatic  conntxies.  There  is  little  evidence  of  elaborate 
methCHk  either  of  aUnvial  or  mechanical  mining,  and  the  snm  of  t25^000;600 
per  aanom  is  therefore  snbmitted  instead  of  $75,000,000  as  the  prodnction  of 
gold  and  silver  beyond  the  great  mining  centres. 

If  we  grant  the  aocoracy  of  M.  Ohevalier's  estimate  of  the  total  amoont  of 
gold  and  silver  in  1848,  and  assmne  that  the  sum  of  $260,000,0100  per  annmn 
will  be  the  average  annnal  production  from  1848  to  1880,  it  will  then  rei^pire 
the  period  between  those  dates,  or  30  years,  to  dnplicate  the  world's  snpply  of 
precions  metak. 

The  activities  of  commerce  and  the  developments  of  hmoan  industry,  accel- 
erated beyond  all  Ibrmer  precedent  by  the  progress  of  the  arts,  will  probably 
prove  sufficient  for  the  absorption  of  this  vast  quantity  of  the  predoos  metals 
without  convulsion  of  prices  or  values.  The  cotton  trade  with  India  transferred 
withkk  seven  years  $500,000,000  almost  entirely  in  silver.  The  extension  of 
railways  and  the  constroetion  of  works  of  irrigation  in  India  have  absorbed 
another  $500,000,000  of  English  capital,  and  tSere  axe  evidences  that  the  aceu- 
mulations  of  European  and  Am'erican  wealth  are  henceforth  to  be  diffused  under 
ample  international  guarantees  over  all  the  continents.  '  If  so,  there  will  be 
ample  room  and  demand  for  any  apparent  excess  of  the  precious  metals. 
Skoope  and  America  will  substitute  gold  for  silver  as  money,  while  Asia  will 
probably  continue  to  absorb  silver  for  many  years  to  come,  before  the  ratio  of 
coneney  to  population  now  existing  in  Europe  shall  extend  over  the  eastern 
werld. 

A  brief  statement  will  illustrate  the  extent*  of  the  oriental  demand  fixr  the 
precious  metals,  which,  now  meMly  confined  to  diver,  will  hereafter,  or  atf  soon 
as  the  world  shall  desire  it,  extend  to  gold.  India,  in  1857,  had  a  droidating 
mediom  of  $400,000,000  for  the  use  of  a  population  of  180,000,000,  or  $9.22 
per  capita.  France  has  a  population  of  38,000,000,  with  a  money  sopply  of 
$910,000,000,  or  $24  per  capita.  Suppose  China,  Japan,  and  the  o^er  Indus* 
trious  populations  of  Asia  to  be  in  the  situation  of  India,  and  that  the  cunent 
of  buiuen  since  1858  has  mippiied  the  Asiatics  with  $3  per  capita,  there  yet 
remains  a  difference  of  $21  per  capita  before  the  monetary  level  of  Fraaoe  is 
attained,  demanding  a  farther  supply  of  $21  per  capita  over  a  population  of 
600,000,000,  or  not  less  than  $12,600,000,000. 

The  railway  system  will  soon  connect  Europe  and  Asia,  and  constitutes  a 
most  important  agency  for  the  transfer  of  capital  and  distribution  of  money 
among  the  populations  of  the  eastern  continent.  Since  the  soppresaion  of  the 
Indian  mutiny  an  English  writer  estimates  that  more  than  ^6100,000,000  sterling 
have  been  added  to  the  currency  and  reproductive  capacity  of  India,  mostly 
from  England,  in  the  constmction  of  railroads  and  canals.  There  were  3,186 
miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  1865,  having  cost  $86,000  per  mile,  and  having 
been  constructed  with  the  aid  of  a  guarantee  of  five  per  cent,  to  stockholders 
by  the  province  of  India.  The  system  for  which  the  government  indorsement 
is  already  given  will  be  4,917  miles  of  railway,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
<£77,500,000.  These  roads  will  relieve  the  government  of  liability  when  their 
earnings  reach  <£25  per  mOe  per  week,  a  point  which  the  leading  lines  have 
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nearly  reached^  and  which  all  oro  dastined  to  attain.  Sach  is  the  sacceas  of 
Indian  railways  that  their  connection  with  Eoiopo  by  the  valley  of  the  Em/hiates, 
and  their  extension  into  China,  will  probably  be  accomplished  within  tne  nest 
10  years.  By  that  time  Enssia  will  have  undertaken  a  railway  firom  Moscow 
to  PektR  through  southern  Siberia — a  great  trunk  line  that  would  soon  justify  a 
series  of  southern  lines  penetrating  central  Asia  over  those  leading  caravan 
routes  which  have  been  the  avenues  of  Asiatic  commerce  for  centuries. 

If  an  investment  of  $430,000,000  in  5^000  miles  of  railway  is  financiaUy  sue 
oessfttl  in  Hindostan  at  this  time,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  a  ponulation  of 
180,000,000  will  wanant  the  enlargement  of  the  system  within  tne  present 
century  fully  four-fold,  which  would  be  only  a  fifth  of  similar  comnraBicatioBB 
required  and  supported  by  an  European  or  American  community.  Suppose  Buoh 
a  ratio  of  railway  construction  extended  over  Ghina^  central  and  western  Ana^ 
and  Siberia,  it  would  be  only  one  mile  for  evecy  9,000  people,  while  in  the 
United  States  there  are  36,000  miles  for  36,000,000  people,  or  a  mile  to  every 
thousand;  and  yet  the  Aedatic  ratio,  moderate  as  it  is,  presents  the  atartling 
result  of  66,000  miles  of  railroad  constructed  by  the  ezpen^tnre  of  $5,676,000,000. 
Such  a  disbursement  of  European  aocomiidations  in  Asia  would  go  fiir  to  difioie 
not  only  the  blessings  of  civilization,  but  any  excess  of  production  £nom  the  gold 
and  sUver  mines  of  the  world. 

In  Australia  a  railway  has  been  constructed  from  Melbourne  to  the  Ballaint 
gold  fields,  380  miles,  at  a  cost  of  #175.000  per  mile,  which  pays  a  net  pofit 
nearly  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  immense  investment  It  is  difll^t  to  estimate 
the  amounts  destined  to  be  absorbed  for  railways  in  all  the  continents,  mider 
the  direction  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world— projected,  constructed,  and  adnun- 
istered  by  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  America,  Russia,  England,  Genna&y 
and  France. 

GBSrSBAL  OBSEBVATIOKS. 

It  is -deemed  expedient  to  reserve  for  a  subsequent  report  the  detailed  state- 
ments of  mming  enterprises  east  of  the  Bocky  mountains.  liiany  of  the  organi- 
zations for  quartz  mining  in  Colorado  and  Montana  yet  await  the  results  of 
scientific  investigations  into  the  best  methods  of  reducing  the  ores  of  gold  and 
silver;  while  in  the  Alleghany  district  other  causes  have  mtervened  to  postpone 
a  large  number  of  mining  operations.  The  summer  of  1868  will  doubtless  supply 
the  materials  of  a  full  and  comprehensive  report  upon  this  topic. 

The  act  of  July  26,  1866,  extending  facilitieB  for  acquiring  titles  to  minecal 
lands,  marks  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  progress  of  mining  enteipiise  upon 
this  continent.  Secretary  McGuUoch,  in  his  report  of  1866,  suggested  that  the 
principle  of  pre-emption,  so  long  applied  to  the  sale  of  agricultural  lands  in  the 
west,  should  be  extended  in  favor  of  the  holders  of  claims  to  gold  and  alvcr 
mines  on  the  public  domain.  A  bill  to  this  effect  was  fumi^ed  to  Senator 
Sherman,  which,  alter  much  discussion,  was  matured  into  the  act  of  July  26y 
1866.  Under  the  careful  instructions  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Greneral  Land 
Office,  this  legislation  has  been  received  with  great  favor  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
By  its  provisions  freedom  of  exploration,  free  occupation  of  government  lands 
for  placer  mining,  a  right  to  pre-empt  quartz  lodes  previously  held  and  improved 
according  to  locsd  customs  or  codes  of  mining,  the  right  of  way  for  aqueducts  or 
canals,  not  less  essential  to  agriculture  than  to  mining,  and  the  extension  of  the 
h9mestead  and  other  beneficent  provisions  of  the  puluic  land  system  in  £avor  of 
settlers  upon  agricultural  lands  in  mineral  districts,  have  been  established  as 
most  important  elements  for  the  attraction  of  population  and  the  encouragement 
of  mining  enterprises.  The  Commissionor  of  the  Land  Office  has  carefJoUj 
analyzed  this  enactment,  and  greatly  facilitated  its  execution  by  »  cixcular 
recently  issued.  The  spirit  of  the  legislation  under  consideration  is  in  the  intenct 
of  actual  settlement  and  occupation,  and  adverse  to  absentee  ownership  for  merely 
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• 
speccdative  poiposes  of  mining  properties.  It  will  piobstbly  be  necessary  to 
supplement  the  act  in  question  by  some  general  revision  of  the  local  mining 
customs,  which,  although  generally  fotinded  on  the  Spanish  code  so  long  in  use 
in  Mexico,  are  often  incongruous  and  obscure. 

The  most  practicable  and  economical  methods  of  desulphurizing  the  re&actory 
ores  which  characterize  the  Atlantic  mines  having  be^i  made  by  the  Secretary 
a  special  subject  of  inquiry,  no-  effort  will  bo  made  on  the  present  occasion  to 
anticipate  its  progress  and  conclusions. 

I  b^  leave  to  renew  a  former  suggestion,  that  the  metalliferous  localities  of 
the  AlTeghanies  south  of  the  R>tomac  river  shall  be  caiefolly  explored  under 
national  auspices. 

JAMES  W.  TATLOE. 

Hon.  Hugh  McOulIiOCH, 

Secretary  qffhe  Treasury 
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APPENDIX- 


\  SECTION  I. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS 

[Sxtraot  from  a  feotogioal  woOTnoliBmwo  of  Arhnwal,  by  Dttvid  Date  Owmu  in  l88y>'flOL} 

It  may  be  nsefdl  and  interesting  in  this  place  to  saj  a  few  words  in  regard  to  a  few  tndi- 
'idual  artesian  weUs  of  particalar  interest,  either  on  account  of  their  great  depth;  their  large 
diameter,  or  the  great  volume  of  water  which  thej  afford. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  artesian  wells  bored  in  the  vaDer  of  the  Ohio  is  that  sank  hy 
Messrs.  0.  J.  and  A.  B.  Dupont,  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  This  well  is  three  inches  in  the 
bore,  and  2,086  feet  deep.  The  water  flows  from  this  well  at  the  rate  of  330,000  gallons  in  24 
hours,  ox  264  gallons  per  minute,  with  a  mechanical  force  equal  to  a  lO-horse  power  steam 
engine.  The  water  nses  by  its  own  pressure,  when  confined  in  tubes,  170  foet  above  tba 
surface.  When  the  whole  force  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  expend  itself  on  the  central  jet,  it 
is  projected  100  feet,  settling  down  to  a  steady  flow  of  a  stream  60  feet  high  at  the  above  rate 
of  330,000  gallons  in  the  24  hours.  The  water  is  perfectly  clear  of  a  temperature  of  76^^ 
Fahrenheit,  the  year  round.  It  is  highly  charged  with  mmeral  properties,  being  a  strong 
saline,  sulphuretted  water,  similar  in  its  composition  and  medical  properties  to  the  celebrated 
Kissinger  waters  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Blue  Licks  of  Kentucky.  This  well  was  comoieiiced 
in  April,  1857,  and  completed  in  16  months. 

The  wen  bored  by  Mr.  William  H.  Belcher,  of  St.  Louis,  was  commenced  in  IB49,  and  in 
1853  was  1,590  feet  deep,  at  which  depth  a  copious  stream  of  "sulphur  water  issues,"  which 
is  s^d  to  be  similar  in  its  properties  to  the  Blue  Lick  water  of  Kentucky.    / . 

This  well  was  commenced  as  a  cistern,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  14  feet  diameter ;  at 
30  feet  deep,  6  feet  diameter;  thence  it  diminishes  to  16  inches  diameter,  at  78  feet  deep. 
The  bore  is  then  9  inches,  and  this  diameter  is  continued  to  457  feet ;  thence  to  the  depth  of 
1,509  feet  it  is  3^  inches. 

At  550  feet,  at  the  top  of  a  limestone,  the  water  became  salty;  200  feet  below  this,  in  a 
layer  of  shale,  the  water  contained  1|  per  cent,  of  salt  At  965  feet,  below  a  bed  of  bitmninr 
ous  marl,  the  water  contaiued  2^  per  cent,  of  salt.  The  hardest  rock  was  a  bed  of  cherts  at  a 
depth  of  1,179  feet,  and  62  feet  thick.    In  this  rock  the  water  contained  3  per  cent,  of  sah. 

This  well  was.  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  reached  its  depth  of  2,199  feet  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1854.  During  these  five  years  the  work  was  at  times  intermitted  formontfas* 
so  that  the  time  actually  employed  was  only  33  months,  and  cost  about  |10,000.  There  la  a 
constant  flow  of  water  from  this  well  of  75  gallons  per  minute. 

Three  artesian  wells  have  been  bored  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  first  was  carried  110  hei ; 
but  not  reaching  the  rock,  was  abandoned,  the  quicksand  coming  in  in  such  quantities  thai 
they  could  not  exclude  it  by  tubing. 

The  second  well  was  tubed  down  54  feet,  with  cast-ironpiping,  six  inches  interior  diameiler. 
The  boring  was  then  continued  to  the  rock,  122  feet  Wrougnt-iron  pipes  of  smaller  sias 
were  forced  down,  but  broke  atthe  second  joint  from  the  lower  end.  The  pipe  was  with- 
drawn, and  a  pump  let  down,  when  the  well  was  found  to  be  cleared  of  obstructions  to  the 
rock.  The  reamer  was  then  sent  down,  and  went  freely  till  at  the  depth  of  100  feet  it  beeaa 
to  rub.  The  pump  was  then  sent  down ;  the  well  had  become  filled  with  sand  and  giHveiGS 
feet,  and  after  prolonged  labor,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  sand  ran  into  the  well  as  £sst  as  it 
could  be  taken  out.  Various  contrivances  were  resorted  to  to  stop  this  obstruction,  but 
without  effect ;  so  that,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1857,  this  boring  was  also  abandoned.  A 
contract  was  now  made  on  the  4th  of  November  with  Mr.  FJeming  Spangler  to  bore  a  new 
well,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  tube  it  into  the  rock  within  18  or  20  da\-v,  or 
receive  no  pay. 

The  new  well  was  commenced  by  sinking  a  pit,  and  cribbing  it  down  with  drcnlar  erih* 
bing,  which,  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  reached  the  depth  of  29  feet.  After  ocmaidenbie 
labor,  by  alternate  boring  and  tubing,  Mr.  Spangler  finally  succeeded  on  the  31st  of  Jaanaiy, 
1858,  in  penetrating  the  limestone  rock  248  feet,  at  a  depth  of  371  feet  firom  the  sur&ce.  Be 
then  contracted  to  bore  to  the  depth  of  1,000  feet  from  the  surface  for  |i  50  per  foot,  havii^ 
thus  far  averaged  about  five  to  six  feet  in  the  rock-borings  per  day. 

A  vein  of  sulphur  water  was  struck  at  180  feet  on  the  22d  of  December,  1867.  The  boni^ 
were  continued,  with  occasional  cessation  of  labor,  up  to  the  11th  of  Decembcor,  having  tbm 
reached  a  depth  of  1,858  fdkt,  without,  however,  up  to  that  date  Itaving  reached  any  eonsd* 
arable  body  of  artesian  water,  and  it  is  probable  from  the  details  of  the  borings  that  th^ 
will  have  to  go  from  300  to  500  feet  more  through  blue  limestones,  marly  shales,  and  Ksd^ 
tucky  river  marble-rock,  before  reaching  the  porous  sandstones,  in  which  there  is  the  best 
chance  of  obtaining  a  body  of  water. 
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In  the  Tallcy  of  the  Ohio,  the  two  (^'ectt  reservoirs  of  artesian  water  are  the  two  great 
porous  sandstones,  alternating  with  and  resting  on  the  shales,  which  form  the  impervious 
layers  that  hold  up  the  water.  One  of  these  great  sandstone  series  constitutes  the  mill>stone 
grit  at  the  haso  of  the  coal  measures ;  the  other,  the  lowest  fossiliferous  sandstones  and  cal- 
ciferous  sand-rock,  subordinate  to  the  blue  limestone  and  Kentucky  river  marble- rock  of  the 
west. 

The  wat^r  obtained  in  the  first  of  these  reservoirs  is  almost  invariably  a  strong  brine ;  in 
the  latter,  so  far  as  experience  goes  it  is  a  mineral  water,  strongly  charged  with  a  variety  of 
saline  substances,  and  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  hence,  though  the  two 
first  artesian  borings,  cited  above,  were  eminently  successful,  as  far  as  obtaining  a  large 
body  of  mineral  water  was  concerned,  yet  they  may  bo  considered  entire  failures,  as  far  as 
obtaining  a  body  of  pnre  water  fit  for  manufacturing  purposes,  or  domestic  use. 

Both  these  water  horizons  exist  in  Arkansas;  in  fact,  the  millstone  grit,  as  already  stated, 
bo^  a  most  extraordinary  development  iu  that  State,  and  many  localities  have  been,  and  will 
hereafter  be  recorded,  where  profitable  brines  might  be  obtained  in  this  geplogical  formation, 
hy  a  judicious  selection  of  locality,  and  well  conducted,  systematic  borings. 

There  i^-e  also  other  water  horizons  in  the  southern  counties  of  Arkansas,  which  can  be 
reached  by  borings  through  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  forma: 'ons;  but,  so  far  as  experience 
goes,  artesian  waters  obtained  therefrom  will  be  more  or  less  cnargcd  with  mineral  ipattcr. 

As  we  have  some  of  the  records  of  an  artesian  well  sunk  through  equivalent  formations  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  it  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  give  a  few  of  the  statistics  of  this 
boring. 

Few  wells  have  presented  as  many  difficutics,  or  called  for  greater  skill  and  perseverance 
in  the  engineer.  The  surface  soil  is  loose  sand  for  20  feet,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  satu- 
rated with  water;  next  a  stiff,  compact  clay,  about  40  feet  thick,  also  water-bearing.  At  60 
feet,  firm  marl  commences,  alternating  with  some  rock  more  or  less  indurated,  in  all  150  feet 
thick.  Below  this  occur  the  cretaceous  strata,  differing  but  little  lithologically  from  the 
layers  of  the  tertiary  formation  above ;  both  formations  being  alternations  of  firm  marl, 
sandstone,  and  loose  sands,  alternating  with  layers  of  hard  limestone,  seldom  containing  less 
tban  20  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  Fifty-fiour  rocks,  varying  from  2  to  JO  feet  each,  anc[ 
measuring  in  the  aggregate  250  feet,  were  penetrated  by  the  boring.  Cast-iron  tubes,  six 
feet  interior  diameter,  were  sunk  80  feet  to  exclude  superficial  sands :  but  these  gradually 
worked  their  way  down,  and  continued  to  flow  under  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  Finally,  how- 
ever, the  solid  mck  Was  reached  at  230  feet.  But  even  here  the  difficulties  did  not  end ; 
for,  under  each  solid  rock,  quick  or  loose  sand  generally  occurred,  and  flowed  into  the  well, 
80  as  often  to  fill  it  up,  and  sometimes  almost  instantly,  60  to  100  feet  Large  chambers 
were  thus  formed  under  many  of  the  rock  strata.  Sometimes,  in  the  morning,  the  well  would 
Ije  found  tilled  50  to  100  feet,  and  even  140  feet,  with  sand.  At  700  feet,  so  much  sand  con- 
tinued to  flow  in  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  proceed,  and  there  was  no  resource  but  to  tube 
down  into  it  and  through  it,  and  to  do  this  the  well  had  to  be  reamed  out  to  a  larger  size,  thus 
taxing  the  ingenuity  of  the  engineer  severely  to  overcome  all  the  various  obstacles  to  success. 
At  ],020  feet  the  .sands  again  came  in.  so  as  frequently  to  fill  up  the  well  100  feet;  but  the 
difficulty  was  finally  overcome  by  retubing  with  larger  wrought-irou  tubes,  which  were  sunk 
to  1,J02  feet,  and  the  boring  continued  43  feet  lower,  or  1,145  feet.  The  temperature  at  1>00 
feet  was  82^°  Fahrenheit. 

Subsequent  to  this  date,  the  Charleston  well  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  1,250  feet,  and 
yields  30,000  gallons  of  water  in  21  hours,  which  rises  10  feet  above  the  surface.  Another 
has  now  been  commenced  at  the  same  place,  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  already  reached 
the  depth  of  1,000  feet. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1857,  an  artesian  well  was  commenced  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  and, 
after  sinking  to  the  depth  of  216  feet,  a  vein  of  water  finally  overflowed  the  well  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1858.  The  boring  was  then  continued  to  the  depth  of  230  feet.  Great  delay 
end  an  unnecessary  cost  of  §1,000  were  incurred,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  cast-iron  pipes 
breaking  in  being  forced  into  its  place.    This  well  delivered  on  the  3d  of  September  one  wine 

fallon  of  minei-al  water  in  15. 8  seconds,  which  is  equal  to  a  discharge  of  J, 4G8 gallons  in  24 
ours,  sufficient,  if  the  surplus  water  be  properly  saved,  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  first-class 
-watering  place.  This  mineral  water  contaius,  according  to  Dr.  C.  M.  Wethorill,  400  grains 
of  solid  matter  to  the  gallon.  For  an  analysis  of  this  water,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  report 
on  this  well,  made  b;^  C  M.  Wetherill,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D. 

The  well  from  which,  the  name  Artesian  was  originally  derived  was  bored  more  than  a  cen- 
tnry  ago  at  Aire,  in  Artois,  in  France,  and  has  flowed  steadily  over  since.  The  water  rises 
11  feet  above  the  ground,  and  snpplies  nearly  250  gallons  per  minute. 

Tht^  Grenelle  well,  at  Paris,  was  commenced  in  1834  and  completed  in  1841,  at  which  time 
the  rod  suddenly  descended  several  feet,  and  shortly  after  the  water  rose  to  the  surface  in  vast 
qoan tides.  For  the  first  5(J  feet  the  boring  wa.s  12  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  reduced  to 
nine  inches,  and  then  carriid  to  a  depth  of  1,100  feet;  a  further  reduction  was  made  to  seven 
and  a  half  inches,  until  the  depth  of  1,300  feet  was  reached  ;  and  a  final  diminution  to  six 
inches,  till  the  termination  of  the  well  at  1,806  feet.  From  the  completion  of  the  well  to  the 
inresent  time  there  has  been  a  steady  flow  of  over  500,000  gallons  in  24  hours,  of  a  tempera- 
ture of  81<^  Fahrenheit. 
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Tho  KisslD^er  well  in  Bavaria  is  1,878  feet;  the  last  138  feet  the  boring  passes  tbrouj^h 
rock  salt.  From  this  well  100  cubic  feet  of  water  gushes  forth  every  minute.  The  water 
contains  3^  per  cent,  of  salt 

The  artesian  well  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  over  39  inches  in  diameter.  This  well  was 
bored  by  a  peculiar  drill,  weighing  about  3,500  pounds,  managed  by  a  grapple,  which  opens 
as  it  descends,  and  then  closes,  when  it  is  raised  by  means  of  a  parallf fogram  connected  at 
the  angles  with  two  cords  reaching  up  to  the  top  of  the  well,  where  they  may  be  managed 
with  the  hand,  or  by  means  of  machinery.  The  drill  below  is  constructed  with  seven  teeth 
of  cast  steel,  fitted  to  drive  into  the  bed  of  rock,  or  abrade  it.  The  drill  has  a  shank  by 
which  it  may  be  seized  and  lifted.  Tho  whole  is  worked  bv  a  24  to  30  horse-power  engine. 
The  grapple  closes  at  the  bottom,  seizing  the  handle  of  the  drill,  then  rises  with  the  drill 
several  feet,  opens,  and  lets  the  drill  fall.  Thus  the  drill  rises  and  falls  20  or  30  times  a 
minute.  Afler  working  12  hours,  the  rods  are  taken  out,  the  sand  pump  let  down,  and  the 
sand  and  mud  withdrawn,  and  the  rods,  grapple,  and  drill  again  letdown  and  set  to  work. 
To  work  this  apparatus  requires  only  six  men,  and  the  cost  of  working  is  about  $3  per  foot 
.  In  1857,  this  well  had  reached  a  depth  of  1,427  feet,  and  they  hoped  in  October  to  reach 
the  main  source  of  water  below  the  chalk. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1858,  the  French  engineer,  M.  Jus,  commenced  boring  an  artesian  well 
in  the  Sahara  desert,  Africa,  in  the  province  of  Constantino ;  and  on  the  19th  of  June  a  jet  of 
water  of  about  1,000  gallons  per  minute  flowed  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  61^.  24  Fahrenheit.  The  joy  of  the  inhabitants  was  unbounded  when  they  witnessed 
this  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  caused  them  to  regard  a  people  who  could  bring  about  such 
a  marvel  as  to  cause  water  to  gush  forth  from  the  arid  desert  as  truly  beings  of  a  superior  race. 

Subsequently  four  other  wells  were  bored  in  the  desert:  one  at  Tcmakin,  yielding  eight 
gallons  per  minute ;  one  in  the  oasis  of  Tamelhat,  which  gave  120  litres  of  water  per  minnte: 
one  in  the  oasis  of  Sidi  Nached,  yielding  4,300  litres  of  water  from  tho  depth  of^54  metres, 
tho  oa.sis  having  been  completely  ruined  by  drought ;  one  also  in  Oum  Thi'jr,  which  yields 
108  litres  of  water  per  minute ;  and  a  sixth  well  has  been  sunk  at  Shegga. 

A  remarkable  artesian  well  was  bored  at  Bourne,  in  England.  The  borings  passed  througb 
two  strata  of  limestone,  with  other  intervening  strata,  to  the  depth  of  only  vi  feet.  The  bore 
is  only  four  inches,  and  this  supplies  the  town  through  mains  and  smaller  pipes  and  pings 
for  fires,  the  pressure  being  sufficient  to  throw  water  over  the  buildings.  It  delivers  557,ufiu 
gallons  per  day.    It  rises  at  the  town  hall  39  feet  9  inches. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  statistics  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  artesian  wells  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe ;  thev  give  some  details  of  the  cost,  mode  of  boring,  and  difficulties 
to  be  encountered,  that  will  be  interesting  and  useful  to  the  readers  of  this  report 

The* conditions  necessary  to  tho  successful  boring  of  an  artesian  well  are: 

First   A  fountain  head  more  elevated  than  the  locality  where  the  boring  is  to  be  undertaken. 

Second.  A  gentle  inclination  or  moderate  dip  from  the  fountain  head  towards  the  locality 
of  the  well. 

Third.  Alternations  of  porous  and  impervious  strata,  beneath  tho  drainage  of  the  country. 

The  fountain  head  need  not  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  for 
distant — 40  to  100  miles  or  more.  If  it  forms  the  elevated  rim  ot  a  large  basin,  from  which 
tho  strata  dip  in  all  directions  towards  its  centre,  it.  is  all  the  more  nivorable  for  artesi&ii 
borings  within  that  basin.  If  the  geological  formations  form  a  synclinal  fold  or  trough,  the 
fountain  head  being  on  the  anticlinals  of  the  ridges  more  or  less  parallel,  this  is  also  a  favora- 
ble position  for  artesian  boring[s. 

The  flow  of  water  from  the  fountain  head,  held  up  by  the  impervious  strata  beneath,  and 
permeating  the  porous  superincumbent  layers,  may  be  arrested,  however,  even  without  such 
a  structure  of  the  country,  by  being  dammed  up  by  local  barriers,  which  may  either  be  imper- 
vious fissures,  cutting  the  strata  more  or  less  at  right  angles,  or  extensive  faults  filled  up  with 
clay,  which  is  a  veiy  common  occurrence. 

A  steep  or  high  angle  of  inclination  of  dip  is  always  an  unfavorable  structure  of  country, 
because  in  such  situations  the  water  flows  away  beyond  the  reach  of  artesian  borings,  which 
must  necessarily  cut  the  strata  at  such  an  acute  angle  as  to  nass  throuj^h  only  a  few  layers 
of  rock.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  structure  of  tne  geological  formations  which 
lie  deep-seated,  very  little  clue  can  be  obtained  to  the  s^'lection  of  a  favorable  locality  by  a 
simple  inspection  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  For  instance,  a 
))rrtectly  level  plain,  witn  no  hills  in  sight,  may  be  more  favorable  for  artesian  wells  than  an 
undulating  country,  simply  from  the  fact  of  its  having  a  higher  fountain  head. 

The  third  condition  mentioned  above,  namely,  alternation  of  porous  and  impervious  strata, 
is  almost  everywhere  to  be  met  with. 
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SE€TION    II. 

LIGNITES   OF    THE    WEST. 

[Abstract  from  report  of  F.  V.  Havdcn,  United  States  geologist  for  Nebraska,  to  Commissioaer  of  General 

Land  Omce,  from  SiULmon's  Journal  of  March,  1866.] 

The  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroads  across  the  continent  is  bringing  about  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  the  west.  Already  has  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  from 
Omaha,  struck  the  first  range  of  the  Rockj  mountains,  more  than  525  miles  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river.  The  earth  is  now  called  upon  more  earnestly  than  ever  before  to  yield  up  her 
treasures  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  mineral  fuel,  and  the  existence  of  the  last  two 
minerals  in  the  west,  in  workable  quantities,  is  one  of  the  most  important  practical  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  merely  to  state  briefly  some  observations 
made  last  autumn  in  regard  to  the  lignite  deposits  of  Colorado  and  Dakota  Territories.  .The 
details  will  be  given  more  fully  in:  the  final  report  of  the  geological  survey  of  Nebraska,  now 
in  progress  of  preparation. 

The  discovery  tiiat  large  deposits  of  *' stone  coal,"  as  it  is  oflcn  called  by  travellers,  existed 
in  various  portions  of  the  west  is  by  no  moans  a  new  one  at  the  present  time.  The  lignite 
beds  of  the  upper  Missouri  were  noticed  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  1803  and  1804,  those  of 
Laramie  plains  by  Fremont,  1842,  and  those  of  the  Katon  mountain  region  by  General 
Emory  as  far  back  as  1848.  But  the  intense  interest  with  which  they  are  regarded  now,  as 
a  source  of  fuel  to  the  vast  stretch  of  fertile  but  almost  treeless  plains,  has  been  created  anew 
by  the  advancing  westward  wave  brought  about  by  the  construction  of  those  great  national 
highways.  The  fact,  also,  that  the  coal  deposits  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  are  restricted  in  area, 
and  the  coal  limited  in  quantity,  and  in  most  cases  inferior  in  onality,  and  that  west  of 
these  States  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  true  coal  at  all,  renoers  any  source  of  fuel  in 
the  far  west  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impo:ianco.  In  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  river  and  the 
Yellowstone  there  are  numerous  beds  of  tertiary  lignite,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  «even 
feet  in  thickness.  These  formations  have  been  described  many  times,  and  until  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  is  carried  through  that  region  they  wiU  remain  of  little  practical  importance. 
Bat  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  is  now  in  progress  of  construction  thruugn  the  lignite  deposits 
of  the  Laramie  plains,  and  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  eastern  division,  and  the  branch  from 
Denver  to  Cheyenne  City,  will  pass  through  those  of  Colorado,  so  t^at  if  the  lignite  beds 
and  iron  mines  of  this  region  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  of  economical  use,  the  time  for 
their  demand  has  already  come. 

My  examination  of  the  geology  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  during  the  past  season,  failed  to 
develop  any  workable  beds  of  coal  within  the  limits  of  that  State.  My  attention  was  then 
directed  to  the  great  lignite  deposits  of  the  Laramie  plains.  I  found  the  lignite  of  excellent 
quality  in  beds  from  5  to  1 1  feet  thick,  and  I  estimated  the  area  occupied  by  this  basin  at 
5.(XNJ  square  mi^es.  Its  most  eastern  limit  is  about  JO  miles  east  of  Rock  creek,  a  branch  of 
the  Medicine  Bow  river.  Outcroppings  have  been  seen  all  along  Rock  creek,  Medicine  Bow, 
oa  I^ttiesnake  Hills,  on  the  North  Platte,  Muddy  creek,  all  along  Bitter  creek,  Ham's  Fork, 
Echo  Canon,  and  all  along  Weber  river,  nearly  to  Great  Salt  lake,  showing  that  one  con- 
nected series  of  deposits  covers  this  whole  area.  The  lignite  taken  from  the  beds  on  Rock 
creek  is  from  the  outcroppings,  yet  it  bums  with  a  bright  red  flame,  giving  out  a  good  degree 
of  heat,  leaving  scarcely  any  ash,  and  is  quite  as  desirable  fuel  for  domestic  pur])oses  as  any 
-wood.  It  is  nun-bituminous,  exhibits  just  a  trace  of  sulphnrct  of  iron,  which,  decomposing, 
eives  a  rusty  reddish  appearance  to  the  outcrops,  and  there  are  seams  of  jet,  1  to  12 
inches  in  thickness,  which  looks  much  like  cannel  coal,  and  is  thus  termed  by  the  miners. 
The  Union  Pacific  railroad  will  pass  directly  through  these  great  coal  fields,  and  as  iiiost  of 
the  freight  will  go  westward  for  many  years,  the  cars  on  their  return  can  be  loaded  with  this 
lignite,  thus  to  bo  distributed  tlirough  Nebraska  at  a  cost  much  less  than  that  of  wood  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  also  indications  of  an  abundance  of  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
deposits,  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  contemplate  establishing  rolling  mills  in 
the  Laramie  plains  at  no  distant  period. 

The  next  point  visited  was  South  Boulder  creek,  the  Marshall  mines,  which  are  probably 
the  most  valuable  in  the  west.  I  made  a  pretty  careful  examination  of  these  mines,  m  Ihey 
have  been  wrought  for  four  or  five  years.  An  average  of  50  tons  is  taken  from  this  place 
daily  and  sold  at  Denver,  at  prices  varying  from  |I2  to  $15  per  ton.  The  beds  are  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  and  dip  to  such  an  extent  as  to  expose  the  whole  series,  11  in  number, 
varying  from  5  to  13  feet  in  thickness,  so  that  we  have  from  30  to  50  i'eet  at  least  of  solid 
lignite.  This  is  the  most  favorable  locality  for  studying  the  strata  enclosing  the  lignite  that 
I  have  ever  met  with  in  the  west,  and  this  is  due  to  several  causes,  the  principal  of  which  is 
their  proximity  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  by  which  they  are  elevated  at  a  moderate  angle. 
The  following  somewhat  remarkable  lection  is  approximately  correct,  at  least : 
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45.  Sandstouef  gray  and  rather  coarse  grained. 

44.  Drab  clay. 

43.  Lignite. 

42.  Drab  clay. 

41.  Lignite. 

40.  Drab  clayl 

39.  SaDdstone. 

38.  Drab  clay. 

37.  Lignite. 

36.  Drab  clay. 

35.  SandstODc. 

.34.  Drab  clay,  10  to  12  feet. 

33.  Sandstone. 

32.  Drab  clay. 

31.  Lignite. 

30.  Drab  clay. 

29.  Sandstone. 

28.  Drab  clay  passing  np  into  sand  three  feet. 

27.  Lignite,  5  I'ect. 

26.  Drab  clay,  5  feet. 

25.  Sandstone,  14  feet. 

24.  Drab  clay,  3  feet. 

23.  Lignite,  7^  feet. 


22. 
21. 
20. 
19. 
18. 
17. 
16. 
15. 
14. 
13. 
12. 
11. 
10. 

9. 

8. 

7. 

6. 

5. 

4. 

3. 

2. 

1. 


Drab  clay,  5  feet. 
Sandstone,  20  feet 
Drab  clay,  3  feet. 
Lignite,  7  feet. 
Drab  clay,  3  feet. 
Sandstone,  40  feet 
Drab  clay,  3  feet 
Lignite,  5  feet. 
Drab  clay. 
Sandstone. 
Drab  clay. 
Lignite. 
Drab  clay. 
Sandstone. 
Drab  clay. 
Lignite,  5  feet. 
Drab  clay. 

Gray  and  yellowish  gray  sandstone. 
Drab  day,  3  feeL 
Lignite,  11  to  13  feet 
Drab  clay,  4  feet. 

Fine  yellowish  grit  indurated  cretaceoos 
beds,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c 


The  thickness  of  the  beds  is  given  when  it  could  be  obtained  with  any  degree  of  aecaracy. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  beds  6  to  13  feet  inclusive  have  been  broken  down  fTom  the  anoi* 
mit  of  the  upheaval  just  beyond  and  thus  displaced.  The  inclination  of  the  strata  from  I  to 
16  inclusive  is  8^  east,  and  the  cleavage'of  the  beds  of  lignite  is  vertical  and  exactly  parallel 
with  the  dip.  From  13  to  29,  inclination  is  40^,  and  the  remainder  35^.  Lignite  beds^ 
and  42  have  not  yet  been  tested,  and  very  little  is  known  of  them.  They  have  been  exposed 
in  the  search  for  iron  ore.  The  summit  of  the  hills  above  all  these  beds  in  the  section  is 
covered  with  a  large  thickness  of  superficial  drift  material,  which  undoubtedly  conceals 
many  other  beds  which  properly  belong  to  the  section.  Mines  have  been  opened  on  Coal 
creek,  three  miles  south  of  Marshall's  mines,  but  they  have  been  abandoned  for  the  present. 
Another  has  been  opened  about  20  miles  south  of  Cheyenne  City,  on  Pole  creek.  The  drift 
began  with  an  outcropping  of  about  four  feet  eight  inches  in  thickness,  inclination  12^  ea.n. 
The  lignite  grows  better  in  quality  as  it  is  wrought  further  into  the  earth,  and  the  bed,  by 
following  the  dip  200  feet,  is  found  to  be  five  feet  four  inches  thick,  and  the  lignite  is  soM 
readily  at  Cheyenne  City  for  $25  per  ton.  The  beds  are  so  concealed  by  a  superiicial  dhft 
deposit  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  clearly  connected  section  of  the  rocks.  A  section  bctoss 
the  inclined  edges  of  the  bods  eastward  from  the  mountains  is  as  follows : 

7.  Drab  clay  passing  up  into  areno-calcaroous  grit  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  oyster 

shells,  ostreaswitrigonalis, 
6.  Lignite,  5  to  6  feet. 
5.  Drab  clay,  4  to  6  feet. 

4.  Reddish  rusty  sandstone  in  thin  lamiusa,  20  feet. 
3.  Drab  arenaceous  clay,  indurated. 
2.  Massive  sandstone,  50  feet. 
1.  No.  5  cretaceous,  apparently  passing  up  into  a  yellowish  sandstone. 

The  summit  of  the  hills  near  this  bed  of  lignite  is  covered  with  loose  oj^ster  shells,  nzA 
there  must  have  been  a  thickness  of  four  feet  or  more  almost  entirely  composed  of  them. 
The  species  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  one  found  in  a  similar  geological  position  in  the 
lower  lignite  beds  of  the  upper  Missouri,  near  Fort  Clark,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Judith 
river,  and  doubtless  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  brackish  waters  which  must  have  existed  about 
the  dawn  of  the  tertiary  period  in  the  west.  No  other  shells  were  found  in  connection  with 
these  in  Colorado,  but  on  the  upper  Missouri  well-known  fresh-water  types  eji\sX  in  do£< 
proximity,  showing  that  if  it  proves  anything  it  rather  affirms  the  eocene  ago  of  these  lowef 
lignite  beds.  These  lignite  beds  are  e.\p08ed  in  many  localities  all  along  the  eastern  ba»  of 
the  mountains,  and  from  the  best  information  1  can  secure  1  have  estimated  the  area  occb* 
pied  by  them  north  of  the  Arkansas  river  at  5,000  square  miles.  According  to  the  exploift- 
tions  of  Dr.  John  L.  Le  Conte  during  the  past  season,  which  are  of  great  interest,  thai 
same  lignite  formations  extend  far  southward  into  New  Mexico,  on  both  sides  of  the  BorJ^ 
mountains.  Specimens  of  lignite  brought  from  the  Raton  mountains  by  Dr.  Le  Conte  resew* 
ble  ver}'  closely'  in  appearance  and  color  the  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  piobabts 
that  no  true  coal  will  ever  be  found  west  of  longitude  96^,  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  a  laflil 
important  question  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  these  vast  deposits  of  lignite  for  fuel  aai 
other  economical  purposes.  Can  these  lignites  be  employed  for  generating  steam  and  saeh* 
ingoresT  In  regard  to  the  lignites  in  the  Laramie  plains  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  i  ' 
but  specimens  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Turrey,  ot  New  York,  for  that  purpose. 
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mens  from  MarsIialVs  mine  on  South  Boulder  creek  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Torrey  by  the  Unioil 
Paci6c  Railroad  Company  for  examination,  with  the  following  result : 

Water  in  a  vtateof  combination,  or  its  elements 12.00 

Voliitile  matter  expelled  at  a  red  heat,  forming  inflammable  gases  and  vapors 86. 09 

Fixed  carbon 50.20 

Ash  of  a  reddhih  color,  sometimes  gray 2.80 

100.  UO 

A  specimen  from  Coal  creek,  three  miles  south,  yielded  similar  results :  * 

Water  In  a  state  of  combination,  or  probably  its  elements,  as  in  dry  wood 20. 00 

Volatile  m&tter  expelled  at  a  red  heat,  In  tho  form  of  inflammable  gases  and  vapors 19. 30 

Fixed  carbon 58.70 

Ash,  consisting  chiefly  of  oxydof  iron,  alumina,  and  a  little  silica 2:00 

100.00 


The  percentac;e  of  carbon  is  shown  to  bo  in  one  case  59. 20,  and  in  the  other  58. 70,  which 
shows  at  a  glance  the  superiority  of  the  western«)ignites  over  those  found  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  world.  Anthracite  is  regarded  as  so  much  superior  a  fuel  on  account  of  the  large 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  also  the  small  amount  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  bituminous 
coate  contain  a  large  percentage  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  but  not  enough  water  aud  ash  to 
prevent  them  from  bein^  made  useful,  but  the  calorific  power  of  lignite  is  very  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  quantity  ot  water  contained  in  it,  from  the  fact  that  bo  valuable  a  portion  of  the 
fuel  must  be  used  in  .converting  that  water  into  steam. 

The  day  of  my  visit  to  the  Marshall  coal  mines,  on  South  Boulder  creek,  73  tons  of  lig- 
site  were  taken  out  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  $4  a  ton  at  the  mine,  and  from  $12  to  $16  at  Den- 
ver. This  lignite  is  somewhat  brittle,  but  has  nearly  the  hardness  of  ordinary  anthracite, 
which  it  very  much  resembles  at  a  distance. 

In  some  portions  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  amber.  I  spent  two  evenings  at  Mr. 
Marshuirs  house  burning  this  fuel  in  a  furnace,  and  it  seemed  to  mo  that  it  would  prove  to 
be  superior  to  ordinary  western  bituminous  coals  and  rank  next  to  anthracite  fur  domestic 
purposes.  Being  non-bituminous,  it  will  require  a  draught  to  bum  well.  It  is  as  neat  as  anthra- 
cite, leaving  no  stain  on  the  fingers.  It  produces  no  offensive  gas  or  odor,  and  is  thus  supe- 
rior in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  when  brought  into  general  use  it  will  be  a  great  favorito 
for  culinary  purposes.  It  contains  no  destructive  elements,  leaves  very  little  ash,  no  clink- 
ers, and  produces  no  more  erosive  effects  on  stoves,  grates,  or  steam  boilers  than  dry  wood. 
If  exposed  in  the  onenciir  it  is  apt  to  crumble,  but  if  protected  it  receives  no  special  injury. 
Dr.  Torrey  thinks  tnere  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  eminently  useful  for  generating 
■team  and  for  smeltiog  ores. 

Throughout  the  intercalated  beds  of  clay  at  Boulder  creek  and  vicinity  are  found  masses 
of  a  kind  of  concretionary  icon  ore,  varying  in  size  from  one  ounce  to  several  tons  in  weight. 
This  iron  ore  is  probably  a  limanite,  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  brown  hematite  or 
brown  iron  ore.  It  may  perhaps  be  iound  in  the  state  of  carbonate  of  iron  when  sought 
for  beyond  the  reach  of  the  atmosphere.  These  nodules  or  concretionary  masses,  when 
broken,  show  regular  concentric  rings,  varying  in  color  from  yellow  to  brown,  looking  some- 
tinaes  like  rusty  yellow  agates.  It  is  said  to  yield  70  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  first 
snaelting  furnace  ever  created  in  Colorado  was  established  here  by  Mr.  Marshall,  and  he 
informed  me  that  for  the  production  of  one  ton  of  pig  iron  three  tons  of  the  ore,  200  pounds 
of  limestone,  and  130  to  150  bushels  of  charcoal  are  required.  Over  500  tons  of  this  ore 
have  been  taken  from  this  locality,  and  the  area  over  which  it  seems  to  abound  cannot  be 
less  than  50  square  miles.  Indications  of  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  ibund  in 
many  other  localities  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific  railroads,  and  if  the  mineral  fuel  which  is 
foand  here  in  such  great  abundance  can  be  made  useful  for  smelting  purposes,  tbe.4e  lignites 
and  iron  ore  beds  will  exert  the  same  kind  of  influence  over  the  progress  of  the  great  west 
that  Pennsylvania  exerts  over  all  the  contiguous  States.  When  we  reflect  that  we  have  from 
10,000  to  20,000  square  miles  of  mineral  fuel  in  the  centre  of  a  region  where  for  a  radius  of 
600  to  1,000  miles  in  every  direction  there  is  little  or  no  fuel  either  on  or  beneath  the  surface, 
the  future  value  of  these  deposits  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  geological  age  of  these  western  lignite  deposits  is  undoubtedly  tertiary.  Those  on 
the  upper  Missouri  havo  been  shown  to  be  of  that  age,  both  from  vegetable  and  animal 
remains,  and  in  the  Laramie  plains  I  collected  two  species  of  plants,  a  populus  and  ekpian- 
tanusy  specifically  identical  with  those  found  on  the  upper  Missouri.  The  simple  fact  that 
cretaceous  formations  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  are  well  snown  all  along  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  that  No.  5  presents  its  usual  lithological  character,  with  its  peculiar  fossils,  within 
15  miles  of  Marshall's  mines ;  also  that  at  the  mine  2,  3,  and  4  are  seen  inclining  at  neariy 
the  same  angle  and  holding  a  lower  position  than  the  lignite  beds,  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  stmta  enclosing  the  lignite  beds  are  newer  than  cretaceous.  A  few  obscure  dicotyledo- 
nous leaves  were  found,  which  belong  rather  to  tertlarv  foims  than  cretaceous. 

The  connection  of  the  lignite  deposits  on  the  upper  ilissouri  has  been  traced  uninterrupt- 
edly to  the  North  Platte,  about  80  miles  above  Fort  Laramie.  They  then  pass  beneath  the 
White  river  tertiary  beds,  but  reappear  again  about  20  miles  south  of  Pole  creek,  and  con- 
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tinue  far  southward  into  New  Mexico.  Near  Red  Bnttes,  on  the  North  Platte,  it  seems  lUo 
probable  that  the  same  basin  continues  northward  along  the  slope  of  the  Rocky  monntains, 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  Arctic  sea.  Whether  or  not  there  ske  any  indications  of  this  formation 
over  the  eastern  ranfi^e  into  the  British  possessions  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  bat  the 
Wind  River  chain,  which  forms  the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  exhibits  a 
great  thickness  of  the  lignite  tertiary  beds  on  both  eastern  and  western  slopes,  showing  con- 
clusively by  the  fracture  and  inclination  of  the  strata  that  prior  to  the  eleyation  of  this  range 
they  extended  uninterruptedly  in  a  horizontal  position  across  the  ares  now  occupied  by  the 
Wind  River  chain.  Passing  the  first  range  of  mountains  in  the  Laramie  plains  we  find  that 
the  Big  Laramie  river  cuts  through  cretaceous  beds  Nos.  2  and  3 ;  continuing  onr  course 
westward  to  Little  Laramie,  a  branch  of  the  Big  Laramie,  and  No.  3  becomes  fiO  to  150  feet 
in  thickness,  filled  with  fossils,  0»trea  consesta,  and  a  species  of  Inoceramus.  At  Rock  creek, 
about  40  miles  west  of  Big  Laramie  river,  the  lignite  beds  overlap  the  cretaceons,  bat  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  more  inclined  portions  have  been  swept  away  by  erosion,  and 
that  the  red  beds  and  carboniferoas  limestones  once  existed  without  oreak  and  in  a  horizon- 
tal position  across  the  Laramie  range  prior  to  its  elevation. 

I  cannot  discuss  this  matter  in  detail  in  (his  article,  but  the  evidence  is  clear  to  me  now 
that  all  the  lignite  tertiary  beds  of  the  west  are  but  fragments  of  one  great  basin,  interrupted 
here  and  there  by  the  upheaval  of  mountain  chains  or  concealed  by  the  deposition  of  newer 
formations.  All  the  evidence  that  I  can  secure  seems  to  indicate  that  there  are  no  yaliuUile 
beds  of  lignite  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  formations  older  than  the  tertiary. 


SECTION    III. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  MONTANA. 

[Bj  "W.  S.  Kcycs,  M.  E.] 

The  Territory  of  Montana  is,  saying  the  recently  acquired  Alaska,  the  newest  and  most 
remote  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States.  Its  form  is  yery  neariy 
exactly  a  right-angled  parallelogram,  the  inegularity  of  the  figure  occurring  on  the  aonth- 
westem  border,  where  the  territorial  limits  are  coincident  with  the  main  chain  of  the  Ccenr 
d'Alene  and  Bitter, Root  mountains.  Its  northern  boundary  is  latitude  49^,  being  the 
dividing  line  between  the  British  and  American  possessions.  Its  longitudinal  extension,  with 
Dakota  on  the  east  and  Idaho  on  the  west,  embraces  12  degrees,  viz:  from  27^  to  39^  west 
of  the  meridian  of  Washington,  while  its  southern  boundary  is  marked,  excepting  a  auwll 
portion  on  the  extreme  southwest,  by  the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

HiSTORiCAL.~Our  first  authentic  description  of  that  portion  of  the  continent,  of  which 
Montana  now  farms  a  part,  is  due  ta  the  labors  of  Captains  Lewis  end  Clarke,  two  officers 
'  of  the  regular  United  States  army.  They  were  despatched,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government,  to  explore  the  far  northwest,  which 
was  then,  and  has  remained  until  quite  recently,  almost  a  terra  incognita.  With  infinite 
patience  they  snrmouuted  all  the  natural  obstacles  in  their  pathway ;  climbed  the  snowy 
ranges ;  sought  out  the  passes  in  the  mountains ;  descended  in  canoes  all  the  principal 
streams,  and  pursued  to  their  sources  by  far  the  greater  number  of  their  tributaries;  passed 
some  years  among  the  Indians ;  gave  names  to  all  the  rivers,  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  which  are  still  retained ;  descrioed  the  fauna  and  flora—in  a  word,  all  the  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  so  exhaustively  that  their  descriptions,  perfectly  accurate  more  than  60  years 
ago,  are  in  every  essential  particular  as  truthful  to-day. 

Again,  we  have  the  results  of  the  labors  of  Captain  Bonneville,  who  explored  these  regions 
some  30  years  subsequently  to  Lewis  and  Clarke.  The  graphic  pen  of  tne  late  Washington 
Irving  compiled  from  these  observations  a  most  admirable  and  interesting  yolume. 

More  recently  we  have  the  report  of  Governor  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  who,  in  the  years  1833, 
1854,  and  1855,  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  passes  of  the'  Rocky  mountains,  with  a  view 
to  determine  the  practicability  of  a  northern  route  for  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Lieutenant 
Mullan,  one  of  the  members  of  the  party,  established  a  wagon  route  from  Fort  Benton,  on 
the  Missouri  river,  to  Walla- Walla,  on  the  Columbia  Viver,  in  Washington  Territory.  The 
distance  between  these  points  does  not  exceed  650  miles,  and  with  this,  comparatiTely 
speaking,  trifling  land  portage  we  unite  by  navigable  streams  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
and  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Up  to  May  26, 1864,  on  which  date  the  organic  act  creating  the  Territory  was  approved  hy 
Congress,  Montana  was  embraced  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Idaho,  whose  laws  still  remaioed 
in  force  until  the  assembling  of  the  first  territorial  legislature  at  Bannock,  December  11^  ^ 
the  same  year.  During  the  interregnum  no  advant^^  was  taken  or  sought  to  be  takm  of 
the  technical  irregularity  of  administering  in  Montana  the  laws  of  Idaho — a  &ct  which  bean 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  integrity  and  high  eharacter  of  the  first  settlers.  SiibM[iieBt(y, 
when  the  fame  of  its  rich  placers  had  been  noised  abroad,  the  Territory  became  floooed  wi& 
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«n  immifjrratlon  of  ruffians,  notorions  desperadoes,  and  cutthroats,  the  refuse  of  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories.  Encouraged  by  impunity,  their  leaders  sought  and  obtained  such 
positions  in  the  lower  executive  ranks  of  the  government  that  justice  against  any  member  or 


impelled  to  toe  tormation  oi  a  "vigi 
This  organization,  which  still  exists,  finally  triumphed  over  the  lawless  desperadoes  who 
infested  the  country ;  hung  some  and  banished  others,  until  life  and  property  in  Montana 
urere  as  safe  if  not  safer  than  in  the  more  settled  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  civil 
law  and  its  expositors  are  now  able,  unaided,  to  fulfil  to  the  utmost  the  behests  of  justice 
and  to  stifle  at  once,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  any  recurrence  of  such  outrages  as  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  committee  of  vigilance. 


word 

lect, 

broken  character  of  its  surface. 

Area.— According  to  J.  L.  Corbett,  chief  engineer,  the  area  of  the  Territory  is  146,689.35 
square  miles,  equal  to  9.3,881,184  acres.  Compared  with  the  older  and  settled  portions  of  the 
United  States,  Montana  is  neariy  as  ^arge  as  the  State  of  California,  somewhat  more  than 
half  the  size  of  Texas,  nearly  three  times  that  of  New  York,  twoand  one-half  times  that  of 
the  six  New  England  States  combined,  four  times  that  of  Kentucky,  and  110  times  that  of 
Bhode  Island. 

The  proportion  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  the  several  counties  is,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  as  follows : 


Counties. 


OallatiD 

Modbon 

Deer  Lodge. 

lllnonia 

BigHoni 

Bc'Rver  Head 

Jeffensnn 

Edgorton. . . . 
Cbonteau.... 


Meadow. 


,12.000 
31.000 
23,000 
52.  OCO 
96,800 
18,500 
31,200 
25,3Ca 
78,000 


Arable. 


195, 040 
39,000 
91,200 

1 14,  OUO 

1,592,250 

34,500 

45.400 

:«,000 

372,400 


377,800 


2, 521, 800 


Terrace  land. 


64,000 
44,000 
28,000 
35,000 
152,800 
38,000 


85,000 


446, 800 


Being  a  grand  total  of  3,346,400  acres,  which  gives  a  proportion  of  little  more  than  i  in  30. 
In  the  absence  of  the  official  returns  of  the  surveyor  general,  these  figures  must  be  taken 
only  as  reasonable  approximations. 

Discovery  op  Gold. — None  of  the  earlier  exploring  parties  seem  to  have'  observed  w 
even  predicted  the  probability  of  finding  the  precious  metals  in  any  of  the  far  northwestern 
Territories.  Professor  Dana,  it  is  true,  mentions  in  J 842  the  occurrence  of  certain  gold- 
bearing  talcose  and  micaceous  shists  on  the  Umpqua  river,  in  southern  Oregon,  and  like- 
wise stated  that  similar  rocks  had  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  river,  in  Cali- 
fornia. Saving  the  Indians,  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  consisted  of  a  few  trappers  and 
a  small  number  of  Catholic  missionaries.  The  latter,  from  their  intelligence  and  cultivation, 
were  tho  only  persons  likely  ^o  have  noticed  the  geological  significance  of  the  rocks,  drift, 
and  alluvium  ;  but  even  had  they  been  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  gold  and  silver — and 
this,  on  the  authority  of  Fath^  De  Smet,  was  indeed  the  case — it  is  highly  improbable  that 
tbey  wwild  have  laid  much  stress  on  the  advantages  to  accrue  from  their  development. 

These  self-denying  pioneers  of  civilization  have  ever  shown  themselves  to  be  the  only  body 
of  men  who,  within  the  domain  of  the  United  States,  have  been  ablo  to  tame  the  savages 
and  introduce  among  them  the  arts  of  peace.  Strictly  upright  in  their  commerce  with  the 
aborigines,  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  conndence,  and  while  the  houses  of  the 
settlers  are  set  in  flames,  and  themselves  and  their  families  fall  a  prey  to  the  tomahawk,  these 
missionary  establishments  always  remain  intact. 

To  Mr.  Granville  Stuart,  an  old  resident  and  careful  observer,  we  are  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing facts  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  gold-seeking  in  what  now  constitutes  Montana: 

It  seems  that  one  Francois  Finlay,  commonlv  known  as  "  Benctsoo,"  n  lialfbivod,  fVom  tho  Ketl  Hirer  of 
the  North,  in  British  territory,  hau  for  some  timo  workctl  in  tho  i)hicer8  of  Cnlilbmiik  Becoming  dissatis- 
fied with  that  couutiy,  ho  found  his  vraj  back  again  to  tho  vicinity  of  his  tbrmcr  homo.  He  aniv«id  in  Mon. 
tana,  suid  was  the  first  pcrsoa  to  discoTci*  on  Gold  creek  a  few  particles  of  tinu  float  gold.  This  crcok  is 
sitnatod  in  Doer  IxKlgo  county,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Kocky  mountains,  and  is  one  of  the  minor  tril> 
ntaries  of  tho  IIcU  Gate  river,  whoso  waters  flow  iiltimotcly  into  tho  Pacific  ocean.  Protably  from  a  lack 
of  provisions  ho  did  little  more  than  snpcrticially  prosiMJct  the  locality.  Ho  iwrformod,  however,  enough 
work  to  entitle  him  to  tho  honor  of  discovery. 

Subsequently,  in  May,  1858,  James  and  Granville  Stuart.  Thomas  Adams,  and  llccso  Anderson  prospected 
on  Gold  creek,  finding  as  high  as  ten  cents  to  the  pan,  equalling  about  one-hulf  cent  to  tho  pound  of  earth. 
This  party,  fow  in  numbers  and  continually  annoyed  by  tho  Blackfect  Indiana,  who  persiBtcntly  stole  their 
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horsos,  aod  bcinfr.  moreover,  nnsnpplicd  irith  tho  noceasory  tools  and  provlslcftWf  Ukcwise  abandoned,  ftr 
tiie  Djomcnt,  any  fui-thcr  search. 

Two  yeiirs  later,  nomelv,  durinfr  tho  sammer  of  1860,  one  Hcnnr  Thomas,  colled  "  Gold  Tom,"  or  "Tom 
Gold  Dicrpcr,"  set  np  on  IxoUl  creek  three  small  sloicc-boxea  \«'hlch'  ho  had  himself  roofrtilj  howed  out  of 
green  timber.  With  these  rude  implements  ho  snccccded,  unaided  and  alone,  in  c<rflccting  fivmfl  90  to 
f-2  per  duy.  Ills  was  the  fii-ist  actual  mining:  in  that  port  of  Washington  Territory  now  Montana.  Beoom- 
Ing  difsatiBflcd  with  the  reward  of  his  labors,  he  kept  industriously  prospecting-  all  over  tho  Territory,  and, 
strangely  enough,  his  favorite)  camping  ground  was  near  the  location  of  tne  present  city  of  Helena,  inVhose 
immediate  vicinity  were  found,  subsequently,  some  Of  the  richest  placer  deposits  ever  worked. 

It  remained,  however,  for  others  tlian  "Gold  Tom  *'  to  unearth  tiio  precious  dust  whose  reKting  place  had 
been  so  often  pressed  by  his  footsten.  Stunii;  and  his  party  had  removed  to  tho  vicinity  of  Fort  JBndger,  on 
the  eraiirrant  roiid,  where  they  liveu  as  traders,  until,  in  18<i0,  they  concluded  to  return  and  thoroughly  inves- 
tigate the  affluents  to  the  valley  of  tho  Deer  Lodge.  They  prospected  during  1861,  and  found 'several 
&vorablo  localities.  It  was  not,  however,  until  18(^,  and  alcor  they  had  received  from  Walla- Walla,  425 
miles  distant,  both  tools  and  lumber,  that  the  tii-st  string  of  ten  real  sluices  was  set  np  and  worked.  In  the 
mean  time  tbcv  liad  communicated  the  news  of  their  discovery  to  a  reUitivo  nt  Pike's  Peak,  as  Colorado  was 
then  called,  llencc  resulted  n  considerable  exodus  of  miners."  who  began  to  arrive  in  Deer  Lodge  about  Juno 
a),  IBG2.  Tho  new  comers  discovered  the  pincers  at  Pike's  I*eak  gulch.  Pioneer  gnlch,  &o.  From  this  time 
foi'wai'd  the  immigration  of  gold  seekers  rapidly  increased  in  volume.  Many,  becoming  bewildered  among  the 
patldess  hills  while  searching  for  tbo  Deer  Ix)dgo,  discovered  other  and  valuable  placers.  At  present  ihier9 
remains  scai'cely  a  mountain  gorge  or  so(|ue8tered  itivine  but  hoa  been  prospected  moro  or  less  thoroughly 
fit>m  mouth  .to  source. 

For  Reveral  months  anterior  to  tho  segre^z^ation  of  the  Territory  from  Idaho  the  people  fror- 
emed  themselves.  Far  awny  from  any  settled  habitations,  a  little  handful  of  hardy  mining 
adventurers,  they  still  found  time,  amid  the  excitements  of  gold-mining,  to  take  such  steps 
as  have  finally  secured  the  fullest  liberty  combined  with  an  entire  subservience  to  law.  They 
discovered  the  placers  at  Bannock,  began  the  development  of  Alder  gulch,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  Virginia  City,  now  tho  capital  of  Montana,  months  before  the  arrival  of  any 
territorial  officials. 

Population. — Tho  present  population  of  the  Territory  may  be  estimated  to  be  about  24,000 
souls.  This  total  has  been  arrived  at  from  tho  reports  of  the  different  assistant  asaessors  of 
internal  revenue,  who  have  received  instructions  to  make  an  informal  approximate  census. 
Mr.  N.  P.  Langford,  the  cfficieut  United  States  collector  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana^ 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  remained  very  nearly  constant  from  the 
fall  of  18<i4  up  to  and  includiug  the  present  year,  and  has  probably,  dming  that  interval, 
never  fallen  below  21,000. 

We  may,  by  s  ill  another  method,  obtain  a  reasonable  approximation,  corroborative  of  the 
foregoing,  viz.,  by  an  examination  of  tho  vote  cast  in  (September  of  the  present  year.  Local 
causes  combined  with  political  excitement,  caused  tho  casting  of  an  unexpectedlv  large  and 
probably  full  vote.  The  eight  counties  into  which  tho  Territory  was  originally  aivided,  not 
including  Big  Horn,  polled  a  total  of  very  nearly  12,000  votes.  In  this  number  are  included 
tho  votes  of  the  soldiers  performinj^  volunteer  service  against  the  Indians,  all  the  colored 
votes,  and  also  those  which  were  rejected  from  the  count  by  reason  of  informality.  lIenoei» 
multiplying  tho  full  vote  by  two,  we  have  a  total  population  of  24,000,  corresponding  witJi 
that  leuorted  by  tbo  assistant  tvssessors.  In  sunport  of  this  multiple,  which  may  by  some  be 
deemed  unreasonably  snmll,  it  may  be  alleged  tnat  the  Territory  is  barely  four  years  old,  tluii 
the  first  settlers  were  of  that  migratory  class  who  have  neither  home  nor  familv,  and  that 
women  and  children  are  but  just  beginning  to  form  an  appreciable  percentage  of  the  popu* 
latiou.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  many  whose  summer  exertions  have  returned  a  profit, 
and  who,  likcwi:$e,  aio  unwilling  to  endure  the  comparative  stagnation  of  the  cold  season, 
emigrate  either  to  the  east  or  west.  Returning  spring,  however,  brings  back  as  many  if  nol 
more  than  departed,  eager  to  begin  or  to  renew  >the  toilsome  yet  fascinating  pursuit  of  the 
gold  hunter.  V 

Physical  Geography.— The  most  prominMl  feature  of  the  physical  geography  of  the 
I'erritory,  particularly  iu  the  westcni  or  ore-bearing  regions,  is  the  gentleness  of  the  acclivi- 
ties and  the  absence  of  sharply  projecting  volcanic  peaks.  To  tho  traveller  passing  over  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the  road  hither  from  Utali,  this  fact  is  vividly  impressed 
upon  his  attention,  as  forming  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  enormous  outflow  of  basaltic 
lava  extending  from  Port  Neuf  canon,  in  Idaho,  moro  than  200  miles,  quite  to  the  crests  of 
the  main  chain.  Wo  observe,  also,  even  on  the  highest  of  the  hills,  groat  strata  of  washed 
and  rounded  boulders,  loosely  bound  together  by  a  granitic  detritus.  We  find,  further,  qaita 
.  high  np  on  the  mountains,  lakes  of  greater  or  less  extent,  whose  formation  was  evidently 
owing  to  the  blocking  up  of  some  primeval  gorge  by  means  of  glacier-borne  bouldera. 
Indeed,  in  one  of  the  valleys  tributary  to  the  Deer  Lodge  the  former  location  of  snch  a  lake 
is  plainly  visible.  Hero,  for  centuries  perhaps,  the  pent-up  waters,  swollen  by  the  annoal 
melting  of  tho  winter's  snows,  had,  year  by  year,  further  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
opposing  diko,  until,  with  a  mightier  cifort,  they  swept  downwards  to  the  plain,  and  piled 
up  in  long  ridges  tho  rocks  and  earthy  matters  in  their  pathway. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  these  hypurborean  regions  were  once  the  scene  of  long-continoed 
and  wide-spread  glacial  action,  the  evidences  of  which  are  perfectly  palpable.  A  locslisy 
of  particular  interest  in  this  regard  is  tho  canon  of  Rattlesnake  creek,  which  takes  its  rise 
in  the  Bald  mountain,  northwest  of  the  town  of  Argenta,  in  Beaver  Head  county.  Hem 
there  arc  exposed  upon  the  surface  great  slabs  of  quartzite,  polished  to  the  smoothness  of 
glass,  with  fine  parallel  striations  marking  the  course  of  the  glaciers.    At  a  point  about  Jiaif 
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a  mile  below  the  town  a  large  moss  of  this  rock  appears,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliaiit, 
deep  mahogany  color  and  perfect  polish. 

The  lower  ranges  and  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  mountains  are  made  np  almost  entirely  of 
rounded,  rolling  hills,  having  a  substratum  of  drift  and  covered  with  a  nch  alluvium,  l^hey 
afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  vast  and  continuous  wearing  effect,  not  only  of  the  prim- 
eval glaciers,  but  also  of  the  melting  snows  and  rains  which  tor  centuries  on  centuries  have 
swept  downwards  from  the  main  range. 

Some  very  fine  examples  of  morains  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Diamond  City,  on  the 
eftstem  side  of  the  Missouri.  Great  boulders  of  granite,  worn  and  rounded  by  the  attrition 
ef  the  ice  field,  are  piled  up  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  original  resting  place. 

Another  phenomenon  referable  to  masses  of  ice  is  to  be  observed  in  most  of  the  larger 
rivers :  the  shallower  streams,  during  the  intense  cold  of  the  winter,  become  frozen  to  the 
very  bottom,  and  envelope  in  a  coating  of  ice  many  small  and  occasionally  very  large  frag- 
ments of  rock ;  the  great  increments,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  mountains, 
carry  down  numerous  blocks  of  ice  and  the  adhering  stones.  These  latter  are  ultimately 
deposited  in  the  river's  bed,  forming  rapids,  shoals,  &c.,  or  adding  to  those  already  formed, 
and  still  further  complicating  a  navigation  sufficiently  difficult  from  shiflings  of  the  line  of 
the  channel  and  from  snags  and  sawyers. 

The  low  lands  furnish  admirable  sites  for  farming  purposes,  while  the  high  plateaus  are 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grasses,  affording  ah  almost  limitless  expanse  of  pas> 
tnrage.  Until  within  a  very  recent  period,  and  before  the  hand  of  civilization  bad  begun  to 
seize  the  country  for  its  own,  vast  herds  of  elk  and  buffalo  found  a  lavish  sustenance  on  the 
countless  hills  and  valleys,  untrod  by  other  than  Indians  and  a  few  of  the  hardy  race  of 
trappers. 

For  the  purpose  of  description  it  is  preferable  to  treat  separately  of  the  eastern  and  western 
portions  or  the  Territorv.  The  former,  bordering  on  Dacota,  is  drained  by  the  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  rivers  and  their  numerous  tributanes,  and  is,  excepting  the  bottom  lands 
through  which  the  streams  flow,  comparatively  unknown.  From  such  information,  however, 
as  is  available,  we  arc  justified  in  adopting  the  conclusion  that  it  is  composed  of  rolling  terrace 
and  elevated  table  lanas.    The  west,  on  the  contrary,  is  mountainous. 

The  hill  country,  made  up  of  the  primitive  and  secondary  rocks,  is  the  habitus  of  the  ore- 
bearing  veins ;  whereas  the  low  lands,  comprising,  geologically  speaking,  more  recent  sedi- 
mentary and  drift  formations,  are  prolific  of  useful  rather  than  precious  minerals.  Below 
Fort  Benton,  the  bead  of  navigation,  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  likewise  on  the  Yellow- 
stone, after  it  leaves  the  mountains  we  find  these  water  deposits,  consisting  of  clays  and 
sandstones,  after  towering  far  above  the  river  banks. 

Both  valley  systems  and  their  subsidiary  gorges  are  due  to  the  eroding  action  of  the  streams  i 
draining  through  countless  ages  from  off  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    In  the 
Codies  and  lake-like  depressions  of  those  vast  sedimentary  plains  the  primeval  forests,  washed 
from  their  mountain  fastnesses,  have  piled  trunk  on  trunk  to  the  formation  of  very  extensive 
coal  beds,  again  to  bo  covered  up  by  subsequent  deposits  of  clays  and  sandstones.    In  many 
places  along  the  river  banks  of  both  these  streams  great  beds  of  coal  and  layers  of  sand 
stone,  in  color  a  dirty  gray  or  yellow,  are  now  plainly  visible,  still  occupying  the  same  hori 
zontal  positions  in  which  they  were  originally  deposited. 

The  mountains  of  the  Territory  are,  as  before  stated,  predominant  in  the  west.  They 
comprise  the  Rockj*'  mountain  chain  and. its  subordinate  ranges,  the  Coeur  d'Alene  and 
Bitter  Root  mmintains,  &c.,  &.C.,  formiug  a  portion  of  the  backbone  of  the  continent,  and 
covering  a  tract  of  country  from  300  to  400  miles  wide.  Within  these  limits  aro  many  spurs 
surpassing  in  altitude  the  peaks  of  the  main  range.  They  give  rise  to  numberless  valleys, 
generally  connected  together  by  low  passes.  Below  Fort  Benton,  and  in  the  upper  central 
portion  of  the  Territory,  between  the  Missouri  and  Milk  rivers,  we  find  two  considerable 
upheavals,  viz :  the  Bear's  Paw,  running  nearly  north  and  so\ith,  and  the  Little  Rocky 
mountains,  having  an  cast  and  west  trend.  Again,  nearly  in  the  geographical  centre,  we 
find  the  Bolt  and  Judith  mountains,  and  in  the  south  centre  the  Big  Horn  mountains,  which 
pass  out  of  the  Territory  southwardly  into  Dakota. 

Montana  is  a  country  pre-eminently  well  watered.  It  embraces  within  it^  confines  for  a 
distance  of  300  miles  the  entire  eastern  and  part  of  the  western  water-shed  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Draining  the  former,  wo  have  the  great  rivers  Missouri  and  Yellowstone.  • 
Tributary  to  and  forming  the  first  named,  we  find  the  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin, 
whose  waters,  drawn  from  the  far  western  snowy  peaks,  unite  almost  simultaneously  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gallatin  City.  Thence  flowing  unitedly  in  a  northeast  course  they  debouch 
into  the  foot-hills  through  a  precipitous  gorge,  denominated  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  **  the  gate 
of  the  mountains."  Below  Fort  Benton  the  Marias,  JUidith,  Muscleshell,  and  Milk  rivers, 
draining  the  northern  and  central  regions,  unite  with  the  Missouri.  The  Yellowstone,  which 
with  its  affluents,  Clark's  Fork,  Pryor's  Fork,  Big  Horn,  Tongue,  and  Powder  rivers,  drains 
tfate  southern  and  southeastern  portions,  flows  east  and  northeast,  until,  near  the  territorial 
limits,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Union,  it  unites  to  swell  the  volume  of  waters  borne  by  the 
Missouri  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

West  of  the  main  ridge  the  Hell  Gate,  Missoula,  and  Big  Blackfoot  rivers,  flowing  nearly 
north-northwesty  unite  to  form  the  Bitter  Root,  which,  joining  with  the  Flat  Head  further 
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nortb,  forms  tho  Lewis  Fork  of  the  Columbia  river,  whose  waters  find  their  waj  to  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

There  is  but  one'  considerable  body  of  fresh  water  within  the  territorial  limits,  viz :  the 
Flat  Head  fake,  situated  in  the  northwestern  comer,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  moontains, 
and  formin{^  the  chief  source  of  the  Fiat  Head  river  above  mentioned.  Lying  like  ((leat 
troughs  between  the  moutain  ridges,  and  drained  by  the  principal  rivers  and  their  conntless 
minor  tributaries,  we  find  five  grand  basins,  and  numberless  subsidiary  valleys ;  four  to  the 
east,  and  one  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

The  query  may  seem  pertinent  as  to  the  motive  for  including  in  Montana  rather  than  in 
Idaho  the  strip  of  territory  west  of  the  main  chain.  In  answer  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
passes  from  east  to  west  over  or  through  the  main  ridge  ore  more  nnmerous,  and  in  general 
lower  and  less  liable  to  be  blocked  up  by  snow  than  those  of  the  Bitter  Root  and  Coeur  d^Alene 
ranges.  Hence  for  all  practical  purposes  this  magnificent  valley  system  belongs  to  Montana 
on  the  east. 

This  western  basin,  with  a  general  course  of  north  40^  west,  conformably  to  the  trend  of 
the  main  range,  is  made  up  of  eight  well-defined  valleys.  These  are  separated  from  one 
another  W  projecting  spurs,  over  whose  foot-hills  there  is  an  easy  communication  at  aQ 
seasons  of  the  year.  Through  each  and  all  of  them  there  flow  streams  prolific  of  trout  Near 
the  sources  of  these  brooks  and  rigors,  and  in  general  over  tho  entire  western  slope,  we  find  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  pine,  fir,  spruce,  and  cedar,  aifording  a  marked  contrast  to  the  compara- 
tively sparcely  timbered  east. 

The  theory  which  seems  most  plausible  to  account  for  this  difference,  which  is  palpable 
to  the  most  unobservant  when  passing  over  the  summit  towards  the  west  is,  that  the  winds 
from  the  far  southwest,  warmed  by  a  more  genial  sun,  and  absorbing  the  moisture  evaporated 
over  the  immense  expanse  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  pour  down,  to  nourish  the  trees  and  grasses, 
copious  showers,  of  rain,  which  are  set  free  by  a  contact,  with  the  colder  strata  about  the 
summits  of  the  mountains.  The  same  winds  depositing  thero  the  greater  proportion  of  their 
moisture  in  the  form  of  snow,  have  naturally  a  smaller  amount  of  rain  for  the  foot-hills  and 
plains  of  tho  easrcm  slopes.  The  meltiitg,  however,  of  the  heavy  snow-fall  carries  down  a 
rich  granitic  detritus,  and  supplies  an  enormous  yet  varying  increment  to  the  numerous 
tributaries  to  the  Missouri. 

Eastward  of  the  main  ridge,  and  stretching  along  tho  northern  confines  through  10^,  quite 
to  the  territorial  limits,  and  unbroken  by  any  considerable  superficial  inequalities,  except 
the  Bear's  Paw  and  Little  Rocky  mountains,  we  find  tho  long  valley  drained  by  tho  Marias 
and  Milk  rivers.  The  upper  edge  of  this  basin  is  embraced  within  the  British  possessions. 
The  major  portion  consists  of  high  plateaus,  rolling  prairie  and  barren  clay  table  lands, 
*denominatea  by  the  trappers  and  French  "voyageurs"  **Les  Manvaises  Terres,"  or  Bad 
Lands.  These  formations,  barren  and  desolate,  consist  of  terrace  piled  on  terrace,  marking 
the  limits  of  the  great  sedimentary  waves  which  have  poured  downwards  from  the  mountains. 
Where  such  occur  we  find  little  or  no  timber,  excepting  along  the  river  bottoms,  which  are 
scantily  supplied  with  a  meagre  growth  of  cottonwood  trees.  The  rivers  havo  worn  their 
pathway  through  these  deposits,  and  the  traveller  first  becomes  aware  of  their  existenoo  when, 
standing  upon  tho  edge  of  some  precipitous  chasm,  he  observes  the  running  waters  hundreds 
of  feet  beluw  him.  Only  along  the  immediate  foot-hills  are  to  bo  found  sufficient  timber  and 
alluvium  to  invite  settlement  and  cultivation. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Territory,  and  almost  encircled  by  the  Bear's  Paw  and  Little 
Rocky  mountains  on  the  north  and  the  Belt  and  Judith  mountains  on  the  south,  we  find  a 
considerable  basin  drained  by  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries,  the  Arrow,  Judith,  and  Muscle- 
shell  rivers,  all  of  which  flow  from  south  to  north.  A  large  proportion  of  this  region  may 
properly  be  embraced  in  the  designation  '*bad  lands.**  They  find  their  most  prominent 
exemplification  from  tho  mouth  of  toe  Ji'dith  river  nearly  as  fur  as  Fort  Benton.  I  nterspened 
among  these  barren  clay  terraces  wo  find.most  curious  sandstone  formations  eroded,  oy  the 
action  of  the  elements,  into  strange  and  fantastic  resemblances  to  timo-wom  battlements  and 
hoary  ruins.  This  basin  is  fairly  watered,  and  although  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
worthless  land,  is  not  so  uniformly  uninviting  as  the  preceding  section. 

To  the  east  and  southeast,  and  forming  very  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  Territory*  we  have 
the  very  extensive  Big  Horn  valley,  drained  by  the  Yellowstone  and  its  numerous  tributaries. 
Less  is  positivelv  known  of  this  region  than  of  any  other  portion  of  Montana.  Hunters  and 
trappers  report  the  existence  of  wonderful  falls  and  rapids  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  mun 
stream,  and  beautiful  lakes  near  its  source.  We  have,  further,  tho  descriptions  of  Lewis  and 
Clark,  who  for  15  days,  some  CO  years  ago,  floated  down  its  current,  and  also  of  a  few  ven- 
turesome voyagers  oi  more  recent  periods.  None,  however,  treat  specially  of  other  than  the 
terrain  bordering  the  river.  The  prevailing  formation  is  evidently  sedimentary  drift, .  through 
which  the  rivers  havo  cut  their  pathway,  it  is  a  country  as  yet  sacred  to  the  l^uflklo,  and  is 
pre-eminently  difficult  to  explore  owing  to  the  determined  hostility  of  the  savages. 

There  is  remaining  the  fan-like  valley  system  above  the  "  Gate  of  the  Mountains/*  drained 
by  the  Upper  Missouri  and  its  three  forks,  the  Jefferson,  Gallatin,  and  Madison.  This  re^oa, 
comprising  a  section  of  country  less  than  150  miles  square,  in  area  about  twice  the  ma&  of 
the  suite  of  Maryland,  is  emphatically  Montana.  Quite  in  the  heart  of  the  rooantaina,  weD 
watered  and  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys  and  rolling  grass-covcfed  hills,  it  rffl»<ftliw  Ibe 
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chief  centres  of  popnlation,  the  most  prolific  placers,  and  a  wide  expanse  of  as  yet  hut  par- 
tially developed  quartz  leads.  Here  we  find  the  streams  draining  to  the  east  and  northeast 
from  off  the  eastern  water-shed  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  bottom  lands  produce  abun- 
dantly the  hardier  cereals  and  veeetables,  while  the  hills  furnish  a  limitless  pasturage.  On 
the  mountains  and  high  lands,  where  the  vein  mines  are  to  be  sought,  the  winters  are  long 
and  of  great  severity.  In  many  of  the  valleys,  on  the  contrary,  the  snow  falls  so  seldom 
and  to  such  an  insignificant  depth  that  horses  and  cattle  are  able  to  subsist  during  the  cold 
season  without  shelter  and  without  care.  The  climate  is  particularly  healthful,  and  the  rare 
pure  air  of  these  elevated  regions — the  lowest  being  some  thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea 
level— conduces  to  both  bodily  and'mental  vigor. 

Geology. — It  is  impossible  at  present  to  more  than  generally  outline  the  main  geological 
features  of  Montana.  The  want  of  a  thorough  scientlBc  investigation  of  its  mineral  resources 
is  just  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  as  a  knowledge  of  mines  and  mining  becomes  wider  spread 
among  the  community,  there  will  be  a  more  persistent  call  for  such  surveys,  and  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks  as  distinguished  from 
drift  and  sedimentary  deposits. 

As  already  intimated,  the  formations  of  the  Territory  are  marked  by  distinctive  features  in 
the  east  ana  west.  We  may  dismiss  a  consideration  of  the  former  as  connected  with  useful 
deposits  other  than  carboniferous.  The  bad  lands  of  these  districts  are  prolific  of  fossils, 
petrifactions,  &c.,  and  afford  an  exhaustless  and,  as  yet,  unworked  field  of  investigation  for 
pure  science.  Drift  and  alluvium,  spread  over  a  wide  expanse  of  low,  rolling  hills,  terraces, 
and  prairie,  unbroken  by  other  than  occasional  outcrops  of  sandstone,  make  up  the  majority 
of  the  east.  The  west,  on  the  contrary,  prolific  of  voins  and  placers,  consists  in  the  main  of 
granite.  The  waters  and  glaciers  have,  likewise,  given  rise  to  very  extensive  gravel  deposits 
merging  into  conglomerates  of  grc»iter  or  less  compactness.  In  the  superficial  inequalities 
of  the  mountains  we  find  clay  schists  evidently  of  comparatively  recent  formation.  Gneiss, 
micashist,  quartzite,  pitchstone,  and  graywacke,  likewise  occur  as  subordinate  local  peculiari- 
ties. Talcose  and  reddish  silicious  slates,  slightly  charged  with  copper,  and  syenitic  granite 
bearing  gold  are  to  be  found  in  the  mining  regions.  But  most  prominently  as  an  ore-bearer, 
being,  with  granite,  almost  universal,  we  fiud  large  masses  of  blue,  yellow,  and  occasionally 
whitish  metamorphic  limestone  of  a  distinctly  chrvstalline  structure  and  highly  magnesian. 
ffhls  rock  occurs  apparently  as  an  intercallation  oetween  dikes  of  quartzite  and  the  grand 
granitic  substratum  of  the  country.  It  forms  a  species  of  mineral  belt,  disconnected,  how- 
ever,  and  generally  in  each  district  of  limited  extent 

Montana  is  rich  in  fossils,  and  hence  the  geologic  age  of  the  various  formations  admit  of 
a  reasonably  easy  determination.  Aside  from  the  above-mentioned  prolific  bad  lands,  there 
occurs  near  the  summit  of  the  range  back  of  Virginia  City  a  very  heavy  deposit  of  fossil 
shells.  Individual  specimens  from  this  source  are  to  be  met  with  both  on  the  surface  and  in 
the  placer  washings  lower  down  the  monntaio,  at  that  point  where  Alder  gulch  begins. 
Professor  Swallow,  State  geologist  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  discovered  a  locality  of  fossils 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  copper  mines  at  the  head  of  the  Mnscleshell  river,  which  is  so  denomi- 
nated from  the  great  abundance  of  fresh  water  muscle  shells  found  on  its  banks.  I  myself 
collected  quite  a  number  of  fossils  from  the  clay  schists  of  Birch  and  Grasshopper  creeks,  in 
Beaver  Head  county,  which,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Biatchley,  have  been  handed  for 
determination  to  Professor  Whitney,  State  geologist  of  California.  The  finest  specimen  was 
presented  to  me  by  a  Mr.  Taylor,  residing  near  Bannock.  It  consisted  of  the  lower  jaw, 
incisors,  and  molars  of  some  medinm-sized  graminivorous  animal,  and  was  in  a  particularly 
fine  state  of  preservation.  The  fossil  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  a  mountain 
sheep,  an  animal  which,  through  uninterrupted  pursuit,  is  fast  becoming  extinct.  The  fossils 
from  Birch  creek  consisted  entirely  of  the  remains  of  shell  fish.  There  was  reported,  in  18G5, 
the  discovery  of  the  head  bones  and  the  skeleton  of  a  buffalo,  almost  entire.  They  were 
found  in  Grizzly  gulch,  near  Helena,  lying  immediately  upon  the  bed  rock,  and  covered  up 
to  a  depth  of  40  to  45  feet  with  wash  gravel  and  alluvium.  In  the  same  year  also  there  was 
discovered,  on  Meagher  bar,  opposite  the  town  of  Nevada,  in  Alder  gulch,  the  lower  jaw- 
bone of  a  member  of  the  human  family,  measuring  five  inches  from  point  to  point  of  the 
condyles.  An  inferior  maxillary  of  theso  dimensions  would  indicate  some  giant  individual 
of  an  extinct  species  from  10^  to  12  feet  in  height.  At  the  same  time  and  place  there  was 
found  an  enormous  fossil  tooth,  six  inches  long,  four  inches  wide,  and  between  eight  and  nine 
inches  from  the  crown  through  to  tho  lower  portions  of  the  root.  Mr.  T.  H.  Kleinschmidt,  of 
Helena,  has  in  his  possession  two  enormous  fossil  teeth,  exhumed,  some  two  years  since, 
from  the  wash  gravel  of  Grizzly  gnlch. 

The  discovery  of  these  fossils  in  the  gold-bearing  drift  of  Montana  adds  another  link  to 
the  chain  of  evidence  confirmatory  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  of  Professor  Whitney, 
State  geologist  of  California,  as  to  the  age  of  the  placers.  They  show  conclusively  that 
their  formation  here  in  Moiitana  was  either  coincident  with,  or  but  little  subsequent  to,  the 
advent  of  the  mammalia,  and  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  deposited  even  as  late  as  the 
age  of  man.  Theso  exuviae  of  extinct  species  of  animals  are  preserved  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, not  only  on  account  of  their  facility  of  crumbling  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  also  from 
tho  apathy  of  the  finders,  who  reg^ard  them  curiously  for  the  moment  and  then  cast  them 
siside  into  the  neglected  comers  of  their  cabins. 
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Mining  Regions. — Under  tbis  desi^ation  we  embrace  all  placer  deposits,  botb  tbe  super- 
ficial detrital  formations  and  the  deep-lying  conglomerate-like  cement  diggings,  as  well  as 
the  infiltrated  system  of  quartz  veins.  In  general  terms,  we  may  designate  both  slopes  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  as  pertaining  to  the  mining  regions. 

The  crests  of  the  main  chain,  from  the  point  of  entering  the  Territory  until  reaching 
Mullan's  Pass,  in  about  latitude  46^^  and  longitude  35^  west  of  Washington,  maintain  a 
course  very  nearly  north  40^  west.  From  this  locality  they  make  a  sharp  turn  to  the  south- 
west, and  run  on  thus  until  they  pass  into  Idaho.  Within  this  limit  the  ridge  is  cut  through 
in  but  one  place  by  the  far  western  afiluents  of  the  Big  Hole  branch  of  the  Jefferson  river. 

We  find  on  the  eastern  slope  two  belts  of  ore-bearing  country  resembling  an  inverted  V, 
the  apex  of  which  is  towards  the  north.  The  left  hand  belt  starts  from  Horse  prairie  below 
Bannock  City,  in  the  southwest ;.  thence  passes  through  Blue  Wing,  Argenta,  and  an  east- 
ern system  parallel  to  the  Silver  Bow  and  Butte  Ciiy  districts  on  the  west,  and  continues 
onward  through  Beavertowu,  Jefferson  City,  Helena,  and  Silver  City,  northwards.  The 
second  belt  commences  high  up  in  the  mountains  south  of  Virginia  City ;  passes  thence 
northerly  through  Ramsborn,  Brandon,  &c.,  then  disappears  or  gives  but  faint  traces  of  its 
presence  in  the  alluvial  valley  through  which  passes  the  river  Jefferson,  and  shows  itself 
again  near  Beavertown,  from  whence  the  two  eastern  belts  pass  northwardly  as  one. 

West  of  the  crests  of  the  main  range  we  find  not  only  less  developed  but  also  less  con- 
tinuous zones  of  impregnation.  That  the  points  of  enrichment  appear  to  be  more  isolated  is 
owiug,  doubtless,  tu  a  less  thorough  prospecting.  Further  south,  and  drained  by  the  west- 
ernmost affluent  of  the  Big  Hole — emptying  its  waters;  it  is  true,  to  the  east,  but  from  its 
position  preferably  credited  to  the  west — we  find  the  rich  but  shallow  diggings  centring 
about  French  gulch,  a  locality  long  since  worked  over  and  abandoned. 

Advancing  northwardly  we  have  a  mineral  belt  just  west  of  the  crests  of  the  main  chain, 
at  the  head  of  the  Blackfoot  river,  running  nearly  northwest  and  southeast,  conformably  to 
the  trend  of  the  mountains  and  corresponding  to  a  western  prolongation  of  the  mineral  belt 
of  Silver  Bow  and  Butte  City. 

We  find  still  another  belt  southward  of,  and  having  a  marked  parallelism  with,  the  general 
course  of  the  Hell  Gate  river,  bearing  about  west-northwest  and  east-southeast.  This  belt 
embraces  Gold  creek,  the  point  >\-here  gold  was  first  di:<covered,  and  likewise  its  continua- 
tion on  the  head- waters  of  Flint  creek,  where,  lately,  there  was  reported  the  discovery  of^ 
valuable '  gold-bearing  c^uartz  lodes.  Hence,  pursuing  the  same  direction,  we  still  find 
evidences  of  gold  deposits  on  most  of  the  afiluents  emptying  into  the  Hell  Gate  further 
west. 

The  most  recent  attraction  for  the  migratory,  restless  race  of  miners,  is  a  point  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  mountains  far  towards  the  northwest,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant  firom 
the  line  of  the  British  possessions.  The  particular  locality  is  said  to  be  between  the  Jocko 
mission  and  Thompson's  river,  where  there  are  believed  to  bo  both  rich  and  extensive  depos- 
its forming  those  species  of  placer  mines  known  as  g^lch  and  bar  diggings.  Many  people 
have  fiocked  thither,  both  from  ^lontana  and  from  tho  neighboring  lerritories.  So  great, 
indeed,  has  been  the  exodus  from  certain  localities  that  many  mining  camps  are  entirely 
deserted.  Whether  the  reported  richness  will  be  borne  out  by  a  closer  examination  remains 
to  be  proven.  Such  migrations  are  of  too  common  occurrence  in  Che  history  of  placer  min- 
ing to  merit  more  than  passing  mention,  except  for  the  purpose  of  Exemplifying  a  peculiar 
phase  of  life  in  the  mountains.  Washings  yielding  fair  average  returns  are  abandoned  on 
the  instant  so  soon  as  the  whispered  rumor  spreads  abroad  that  fabulous  richness  lies  hidden 
on  the  bed  rock  of  some  far-ofi^  ravine.  The  tireless  prospector  dares  wind  and  snow  in  the 
depth  of  winter  to  hunt  up  new  placers,  and  seems  to  prefer  such  as  are  most  inaccessible 
and  most  dangerous  to  explore  on  account  of  hostile  Indians.  On  the  approach  of  winter 
these  '*  stampedes,"  as  they  are  called,  occur  most  frequently.  The  summer  has  yielded  its 
harvests,  favorable  to  some,  but  unfavorable  to  many,  and  winter  begins  to  lock  up  for  a  six 
months'  rest  the  watercourses  which  are  indispensable  to  placer  mining.  Hence,  the  prospector, 
unable  longer  to  continue  his  washings,  starts  forth  to  renew  tho  chase  of  fortune,  laden 
only  with  pick,  pan,  and  shovel,  and  an  amount  of  provisions  measured  bv  the  length  of  his 
purse  or  the  soundness  of  his  credit.  Sometimes  in  company,  but  more  frequently  solitary 
and  alone,  they  carefully  investigate  such  ravines,  gulleys,  &c.,  as  experience  or  fancy  may 
dictate.  Buoyed  up  by  tho  hope  of  ultimately  *'  striking  it  rich,"  they  endure  every  spe- 
cies of  hardship  and  privation  and  not  unfrequently  are  frozen  to  death.  Amputations  of 
frost-bitten  hands  ana  feet  are  of  quite  common  occurrence. 

This  nomadic  instinct,  combined  with  practiced  observation,  alacrity  in  every  emergency, 
and  self-reliant  bravery,  has  moulded  a  race  of  hardy  pioneers,  fit  instruments  to  subdue  the 
wilderness  and  the  mountain-lostnesses.  To  such  men  are  due  the  discovery  of  new  mining 
regions  in  localities  where  no  inducement  other  than  the  vellow  dust  will  draw  tho  wiuts 
man.  They  pave  the  way  for  oncoming  civilization,  and  leave  to  others  the  fairest  fruits  of 
their  toils  and  privations.  As  soon  as  their  old  camping  grounds  become  compan^vely  set- 
tled and  self-sustaining,  these  children  of  the  frontier  seek  other  ranges  and  wilder  solitudes. 
Every  fall  and  winter  are  marked  by  countless  minor  excitements  and  one  or  more  gigstttie 
stampedes,  depopulating  entire  districts. 

Up  to  the  summer  and  fall  of  1865  these  migratory  movements  were  in  the  main  oonfiBBd 
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to  a  comparatively  circumscribed  area,  comprising  what  now  constitutea  the  settled  portion 
of  the  Territory, 

The  superficial  placers  having  at  this  time  began  to  show  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  natu- 
rally gave  rise  to  investigations  of  more  distant  localities.  In  January,  1866,  a  rush  took 
place  to  the  mouth  of  San  river  towards  a  point  some  GO  miles  from  Fort  B'^nton.  As  a 
result  no  diggings  of  any  value  wore  discovered  and  a  large  number  of  the  deluded  enthusi- 
asts were  iruzen  to  death.  In  July,  of  the  same  year,  the  placers  of  Little  Blackfoot, 
Nevada  gulch,  and  the  IIcll  Gate  country,  all  on  the  western  slopes,  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  remain  until  the  present  time  a  region  of  undiminished  interest.  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  of  August  there  sprang  up  an  intense  excitement  caused  by  the  report  of  fab- 
ulously rich  placers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Lemhi,  in  the  Salmon  river  country  of 
Idaho.  In  the  same  month  a  large  number  made  their  way  to  the  Wind  River  mountains  of 
Dakota,  west  and  southwest  of  the  extreme  southern  sources  of  the  Yellowstone.  Neither  of 
these  excitements  appears  to  have  justified  expectation.  That  to  Salmon  river  continaed 
through  the  winters  of  186G-'67.  Thousands  were  drawn  thither,  and  others  kept  pouring 
in  until  the  disappearance  of  the  snow  late  in  the  spring  so  far  exposed  the  ground  as 
emphatically  to  disprove  the  illusion.  Men  remained  for  many  months  exposed  to  the  cruel- 
ties of  a  very  severe  winter,  built  up  a  large  town,  held  unprospected  claims  at  enorntons 
figures,  and  at  length  abandoned  the  country  in  disgust,  condemning  as  fiercely  as  they  had 
previously  unreasonably  lauded  it.  In  October  also  of  1866,  a  stampede  of  some  magni- 
tude was  directed  to  the  Saskatchawan  country,  650  miles  north  of  Helena  and  in  the  British 
possessions.    No  diggings  of  importance  rewarded  the  prospectors. 

No  permanent  prosperity  and  no  fixed  centres  of  population  are  possible  until  such  time  as 
the  superficial  placers  have  ceased  to  yield  a  prolific  booty  of  easy  extraction.  The  long 
rows  oi  deserted  habitations,  once  teeming  with  the  busy  life  of  a  flourishing^  mining  town, 
bear  melancholy  testimony  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  placers  alone  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
pennanent  towns  and  cities.  The  real  prosperity  of  a  mining  country  may  be  dated  from 
the  time  when  the  majority  of  the  gulches,  bars,  &c.,  are  worked  out,  since,  at  such  time, 
the  people  are  compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  quartz  veins,  which  alone  promise  per- 
manency and  a  lasting  source  of  revenue  to  well-directed  enterprise.  That  many  adventures 
terminate  unfortunately ;  that  vast  sums  are  wasted  through  folly  and  ignorance,  so  culpa- 
ble as  almost  to  deserve  to  be  branded  as  criminal,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  art  of 
mining  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  metallurgy,  as  applied  to  the  North  American 
mineral  regions,  are  of  too  recent  formation  to  be,  even  in  their  general  outlines,  at  all  widely 
spreacl  amongst  the  people.  Hence,  dazzled  by  a  pursuit  having  as  its  immediate  object  the 
representatives  of  value  in  all  civilized  nations,  viz.,  gold  and  silver,  the  majority  of  men 
lose  sight  of  those  primal  economical  considerations  which  no  individual  of  practical  busi- 
ness sense  ever  neglects  or  overlooks.  They  begin,  not  by  counting  the  cost,  out  by  rearing 
brilliant  imaginary  superstructures  on  a  very  meagre  substratum  of  fact,  and  hence  the  mag- 
nificent proportions  of  the  imposing  edifice  ore  in  constant  jeopardy  from  the  faintest  breath- 
ings of  bard  facts  ax\d  common-sense  reality. 

Such  opinions,  the  result  of  ignorance  and  malappreciatioti,  must  still  continue  until  those 
men  whose  lives  are  devoted  solely  to  the  acquirement  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with  min- 
ing affairs  shall  have  impressed  upon  the  great  body  of  the  commiyiity  the  fundamental 
maxims  necessary  to  successful  mining.  These  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows: 
First,  a  reasonably  large  estimate  of  cost ;  and,  secondly,  a  just  estimate  of  the  average 
working  yield  by  such  process,  either  amalgamation  or  smelting,  as  may  be  determined  upon 
by  a  reliable  and  competent  authority.  Undue  haste  in  erecting  mills  and  machinery  before 
a  sufficient  degree  ot  development  is  apparent,  has  been,  more  than  any  other  cause,  the 
fruitful  source  of  lailure  and  disappointment.  Companies  organized  with  an  insufficient 
working  capital,  and  blunderingly  conducted,  find  their  resources  failing  them  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  most  needed,  and  many  mining  adventures  thus  prove  failures  even  when 
the  mine  itself  is  of  real  value. 

Disi'RiBOTiON  OF  THE  VARIOUS  Metals  AND  MINERALS. — There  seems  to  be  no  marked 
eegreeation  from  one  another  of  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  coal  bearing  localities,  other  than 
that  tbe  last  mentioned  is  found  mainly  in  the  sedimentary  formations  of  the  east.  Indeed, 
the  phenomenon  of  double  veins,  so  called,  namely,  those  having  pure  smelting  ores,  as 
galenas,  oxides  and  carbonates  of  lead  on  the  one  wall,  and  amalgamablo  noble  silver  min- 
erals, as  silver  glance,  stephanite,  dark  and  light  ruby  silver,  &c ,  &c.,  on  the  other,  are  of 
not  uncommon  occurrence.  Gold  is  found  over  a  wide  extent  of  couiltry,  the  main  develop- 
ment of  which,  up  to  Uie  present  time,  has  been  expended  on  placer  deposits.  Vein  mininj^ 
both  for  gold  and  silver  is  just  beginning  to  come  prominently  into  notice.  Gold  quartz  ot 
greater  or  less  promise  has  been  found  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  all  the  localities  once 
celebrated  for  their  placers,  viz :  near  Bannock,  Virginia  City,  Helena  City,  Highland,  &c., 
&c.  Silver  ores  suitable  for  smelting  are  found  in  the  Blue  Wing  and  Argenta  districts  in 
the  southwest,  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Jefferson  City,  In  several  of  the  districts  near  Helena, 
and  in  some  of  the  mines  of  Flint  creek  and  Mill  creek.  Silver  ores  suitable  for  amalgama- 
tion are  found  in  Br6wn'8  gulch,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vicginia  City,  and  across  the  range 
in  Deer  Lodge  county,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  Flint  creek,  at  Phillipsburg,  &c.,  &c. 

Copper  ores,  or  such  as  cany  a  predominating  percentage  of  this  metal,  are  found  among 
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fbe  eastern  foot-hills,  near  tbo  sources  of  tbe  MusclesLell  river,  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Pric^lj 
Pear,  and  west  of  the  range  near  Butte  City.  Traces  of  this  metal  are  found  in  nearly  all 
the  mining  districts,  and  a  most  curious  formation  of  a  true  copper  placer  is  observable  near 
Beavertown,  a  short  distance  south  of  Jeiferson  City.  Tbo  particles  of  pure  copper,  pointed, 
yet  apparently  uncrystallized,  seem,  in  this  instance,  to  be  held  together  by  a  species  of 
quartzy  detritus. 
We  find,  also,  clays  and  sandstones  superimposed  aud  underlying  tbe  coal  bods  in  thoso 

S laces  where  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  surface  have  proved  favorable  to  sedimentary  and 
rift  formations — that  is,  mainly,  as  before  stated,  in  tbe  east,  but  likewise  among  the  foot- 
bills  aud,  in  one  or  two  well-known  instances,  quite  high  up  on  the  mountains  of  the  west. 

Centres  op  Population. — The  chief  centres  of  population  in  the  Territory  are  three, 
viz:  Bannock,  Virginia  and  Helena  cities.  The  motive  of  their  foundation  was  the  extent 
and  profitableness  of  tbe  placer  deposits  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  And  since  the  limit  of 
productiveness  of  the  superficial  placers  may  be  determined  to  a  degree  of  reasonable  exact- 
ness, it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  claim  to  other  local  resources  in  order  to  maintain  in  the 
future  the  relative  pre-eminence  of  the  past. 

First  in  the  order  of  settlement  we  find  BannocJc  City,  formerly  called  East  Bannock,  in 
contradistinction  to  another  town  of  the  same  name  lymg  to  the  southwest,  and  then  like- 
wise in  the  Territory  of  Idaho.  The  digefings  were  discovered  in  the  summer  of  )8^  by  one 
John  White,  from  Colorado.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  midst  of  a  series 
of  rolling  hills.  Through  it  there  flows  a  considerable  stream  of  water,  called  Willard's  or 
Grasshopper  creek,  which  is  a  tributary  to  one  of  ther  three  chief  affluents  of  the  Jeflerson 
river.  Considerable  mining  was  done  tbe  year  of  discovery.  The  majority  of  the  claims 
paid  well  and  uniformily  without  any  surprisingly  rich  yields.  The  gold  produced  was  of 
a  very  high  rate  of  fineness,  coining  $19  50  per  ounce.  One  particularly  clean  and  choice 
lot,  of  upwards  of  $20,000,  taken  from  a  single  claim,  coined  the  very  unusual  sum  of  a  few- 
cents  over  $20  per  ounce;  that  is  very  nearly  as  much  as  pure  gold,  which  is  valued  .at 
$20  67  per  ounce.  The  placer  deposits  are  still  an  object  of  pursuit,  although  the  main 
reliance  in  the  future  must  bo  the  vein  mines  opposite  to  and  below  the  town.  The  rocks  of 
the  vicinity  are  granite  and  metamorphic  limestone,  carrying  the  ore-bearing  quartz  lodes. 
Wo  find  some  quartzite,  and  above  tbe  town  clays  and  sandstones,  with  a  considerable 
deposit  of  alluvium  along  the  immediate  borders  of  the  creek. 

The  first  territorial  legislature  assembled  here,  and  among  its  other  enactments  promul- 
gated a  series  of  laws  determining  the  method  of  location,  record,  tenure,  &c.,  of  lode  claims. 
These  laws,  although  in  the  main  modelled  after  the  miner's  customs  of  Idaho,  which  were 
in  force  up  to  and  for  some  months  subsequent  to  tbe  date  of  seCTeeation  therefrom  of  Montana, 
were,  nevertheless,  altered  in  several  minor  and  one  or  more  mndamental  points.  The  Idaho 
legislature  did  not  attempt  by  statutory  enactment  to  define  the  rights,  privileges  and  penalties 
oftbe  miners,  but,  according  to  the  civil  practice  act^  permitted  to  b6  brought  in  evidence 
'*  proof  of  the  customs,  usages  or  regulations  ee*ablishea  and  in  force  in  the  mining  districts, 
embracing  such  claims  and  such  customs,  usages  or  reflations,  when,noi;  in  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  the  Territory,  shall  govern  the  decision  ot  the  action."  (Civil  Practice  Act, 
sec.  576.)  As  showing  the  animus  of  the  framers,  and  the  opinions  in  vogue  in  Montana 
at  this  period,  it  may  not  be  inadmissible  to  insert  these  laws  here. 

We  ma^  premise  by  stating  that  these  mid -continental  Territories  are  stamped  with  the 
impress  of  Colorado.  From  geographical  contiguity,  and  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  early 
immigration  found  its  way  hither  from  the  east,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  mining 
legislation  should  show  unmistakable  evidences  of  its  origin,  and  hence  be  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  that  of  the  west.  A  comparison  of  the  two  systems,  in  many  respects  fnnda- 
mentally  at  variance,  will  be  touched  upon  hereafter. 

AN  ACT  relating  to  tho  dlBCovcry  of  pold  and  silTcr  (miirtz  leads,  lodes,  or  ledges,  and  of  the  manner  ot 

their  location.    (ApproTcd  December  26, 1SG4.) 

JBe  it  enacted  by  the  legidative  attiemhly  of  the  Territory  qf  Montana^  That  ony  person  who  may  hereafter 
dlRCOvcr  any  qnartz  Icau,  lode,  or  lodge,  shall  bo  entitled  to  one  claim  thcroon  by  right  of  diiicaTeiy,  and 
one  claim  each  by  prc-emptioh. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  order  to  entitio  any  person  or  persons  to  record  in  tho  coontr  rcoordcr's  oflBce  of  the 
proper  county,  any  lead,  lode,  or  led^o,  either  of  gold  or  silycr,  or  claim  thereon,  tliere  shall  first  be  disoor- 
cred  on  said  lead,  lode,  or  ledgro  a  vcm  or  crcviee  of  qnartz  or  ore,  with  at  least  one  well-defined  wall. 

Sec.  3.  Claims  on  any  lead,  lode,  or  ledge,  either  of  gold  or  silyer,  hereafter  discoyered.  shall  consist  of 
not  more  than  200  feet  along  the  lead,  lode,  or  ledge,  together  with  all  dips,  spurs,  ond  angles  emanating  or 
diverging  from  said  lead,  lode,  or  ledge,  as  also  50  feet  on  each  side  of  said  lead,  lode,  or  ledge,  for  wortang 
puri)08C8 :  Provided,  That  when  two  or  more  leads,  lodes,  or  ledges  shall  bo  dlscoycred  within  100  feet  oif 
cacn  other,  either  running  parallel  or  crossing  each  At  her,  the  ground  between  such  leads,  lodes,  or  ledges 
shall  belong  equally  to  the  claimants  of  sold  leads,  lodes,  or  ledges,  without  regard  to  priority  of  diacovciy 
or  pre-emption. 

Sec.  4.  When  any  leads,  lodes,  or  ledges  shall  cross  each  other,  the  qimrtz,  ore,  or  mineral  in  the  crevice 
or  yein  at  the  place  of  crossing  shall  belong  to  and  bo  tho  property  of  the  claimants  ajMUi  the  load,  lode,  or 
ledge  first  discoyercd. 

Sec  5.  That  before  any  record  shall  bo  made,  under  tho  provisions  of  this  a^,  there  shall  be  placed  it 
each  extremity  of  the  discoycred  dalm  a  good  and  substantia)  stake,  not  less  than  five  inches  in  olamrter. 
said  stake  to  be  firmly  planted  or  sunken  in  the  ground,  extending  two  feet  aboy<r  tiio  ground ;  thai  opes 
each  stake  there  shall  bo  placed,  in  legible  characters,  tho  name  of  tho  lead,  lode,  or  ledge,  and  tiiatof  tto 
discoyerer  or  discoyerers,  the  dato  of  discoycry,  and  the  name  of  each  pre-emptor  or  claimant^  and  (Im 
'"       'on  or  bearing,  as  near  as  may  be,  of  his  or  her  daim;  said  stake  and  ue  inscriptton  thoeoatD 
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bo  replaced  at  least  once  In  twclro  montba  by  the  claimants  on  said  leads,  lodes,'  or  lodges,  if  torn  down  or 
otherwiso  destroyed.  • 

Sec.  6.  Notice  of  the  discoTery  or  pre<«mptiotf  upon  any  lead,  lode,  or  ledgp  shall  bo  filed  for  record  in  the 
county  recorder's  offioe,  of  the  county  in  which  tho  same  may  bo  situated,  within  fifteen  days  of  the  date  of 
the  discovery  or  pre-emption ;  and  there  shall  at  tho  same  time  be  an  oath  taken  before  tho  recorder  that  tho 
claimant  or  claimants  are  each  and  all  of  them  bona  fido  residents  of  the  Territory  or  Montima ;  and  thcro 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  recorder's  office,  cither  by  tho  discoverer  or  some  prc-cmptorj  a  specimen  of  tho 
qnartz.  ore,  or  mineral  extracted  or  token  from  said  lead,  lode,  or  led^,  which  said  8i)ccimen  shall  be  prop- 
erlv  labelled  )>y  tho  recorder  and  preserved  iu  his  office. 

Sec.  7.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  tako  up  or  destroy,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  done,  any  of  tho 
said  stakes,  or  who  shall  in  anvwlse  purposely  deface  or  obliterate  any  part  or  portion  of  the  wntinff  or 
inscription  placed  thereon,  shall  bo  deemed  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thr*rcof  before 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  in 
the  countyJaU  not  more  than  90  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  6.  That  tho  amount  of  ground  which  may  be  token  up  upon  any  lead,  lode,  or  ledge,  in  addition  to 
the  discovery  claim,  shall  be  limited  to  1,000  feet  along  sold  lead,  lode,  or  ledge  in  each  dii'cctiou  from  tho 
discovery  claim  thereon. 

Sec.  9.  All  lead,  lode,  or  led^  claims,  token  up  and  recorded  in  pursuance  with  tho  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  entitle  the  person  rcoordmg  to  hold  tho  somo  to  the  use  of  himself,  his  heirs  nnd  assigns ;  and  con- 
veyonces  of  quartz  chiims  sbull  hereafter  require  tho  some  formalities  and  shall  be  subject  to  tho  some  rules 
of 'construction  as  the  transfer  and  conveyance  of  real  estate. 

Sec.  10.  That  if  at  any  time  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  claims  hove  been  taken  up  and  recorded 
in  tlio  recorder's  office  o'f  tho  proper  county,  upon  any  actual  or  proper  leod,  lode,  or  ledge  of  quartz,  ore,  or 
mineral,  the  owners  or  proper  claimants  of  said  respective  claim  shall  hold  the  some  to  tho  use  of  them- 
selves, their  heirs  and  assiffns. 

Skc.  11.  That  the  act  relating  to  the  discovery  of  gold  nnd  silver  quartz  lodes  nnd  tho  manner  of  their 
location,  posscil  by  tho  Idaho  legislature  and  approved  February  4, 1804,  nnd  all  other  acts,  or  ports  of  acts, 
inconsistent  with 'this  act,  be,  aiid  the  samo  are  tierebv,  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  tako  effect  from  and  ofter  this  date. 

Again,  by  au  act  approved  Jannary  17,  1865,  it  was  enacted  that  quartz  mininfi^  claims 
and  water  rights  **  shall  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  county  records,  and  shall  be  evidence 
in  any  court  or  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  T'  thus  placing  the  titles  to  quartz  claims  on 
the  samo  footing  and  making  their  transfer  subject  to  the  same  formalities  as  those  to  real 
property. 

The  next  great  discovery,  viz.,  that  of  Alder  creek,  in  the  present  county  of  Madison, 
was  the  motive  to  the  foundation  of  Virginia  City,  and  the  minor  towns  of  Summit,  High- 
land, Nevada,  Central,  and  Junction.  This  gulch  was  the  richest  and  longest  ever  worked 
in  Montana,  and  probably  in  the  world,  being  nearly  20  miles  in  length,  and  uniformly  pro* 
ductive  throughout  by  far  the  greater  portion.  The  creek  flowing  through  it  received  its 
name  from  the  thick  growth  of  alders  once  lining  its  banks,  of  which  at  present  no  twi^  nor 
root  remains.  It  takes  its  rise  among  the  snows  of  the  bald  mountain  south  of  the  mining 
hamlet  called  Summit  City,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Passamari,  or  Stinking  Water 
river,  one  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Jefferson. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  gulch  was  substantially  as  follows :  In  the  spring  of 
1663  there  started  out  from  Bannock,  on  a  prospecting  tour  northwards,  a  party  composed 
of  the  following  individuals :  Wm.  Fairweather,  Thos.  Cover,  U.  Hughes,  H.  Edgar,  L.  Sim- 
onds,  G.  On ,  Wm.  Sweeney,  and  II.  Rodgers.  Having  jonmeyed  as  far  as  the  Deer  Lodge 
valley  they  cODcliided  to  alter  their  course,  and,  leaving  Orr  behind,  they  made  their  way  to 
the  Yellowstone  country.  Here  thev  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  large  party  of  Crow  Indians, 
who  relieved  them  of  nearly  all  their  provisions,  and  at  the  same  time  exchanged  horses 
with  them.  During  the  night  all  except  Simonds  manag^  to  make  good  their  escape ;  they 
travelled  as  rapidly  as  possible, •M'ithout  halting  to  prospect,  and,  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
camped  on  the  east  side  of  the  stream  since  known  as  Aloer  creek. 

Wm.  Fainvcather  crossed  over  the  stream,  and  on  examining  the  locality  observed  a  point 
where  the  bed  rock  lay  exposed  above  the  surface.  He  returned  to  the  camping  ground, 
and  iu  the  company  of  Edgar  went  to  prospect  the  bar.  The  first  panful  of  earth  yielded 
$1  75,  and  after  supei*ficially  testing  other  points,  in  all  of  which  they  obtained  encouraging 
prospects,  four  of  ttie  party  proceeoed  formally  to  stake  their  claims.  Fairweather,  Edgar, 
Cover,  and  Hughes  marked  out  four  claims  on  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  I?  air- 
weather  bar.  They  likewise  secured  for  themselves  four  claims  on  Cover's  bar.  liodgers 
and  Sweeney  staked  off  two  claims,  one  on  each  bar  named  after  themselves,  and  one  on  the 
Cover  bar.  Being  without  provisions  tho  party  hurried  back  to  Bannock  City,  from  whence 
returning  in  company  of  their  friends,  the  gulch  was  staked  off  on  the  Cth  and  7  th  of  June, 
1863. 

Within  the  space  of  less  than  two  years  Alder  gulch  contained  ^ve  thriving  towns  besides 
Virginia,  an  incorporated  city  containing  nearly  J0,000  inhabitants. 

This  Virginia  City,  Montana,  must  not  be  confounded  with  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  distant 
some  800  miles  on  an  air  line  to  the  southwest. 

At  the  head  of  the  gulch,  far  back  upon  the  mountains  and  nine  miles  south  of  the  city, 
the  gold  found  in  the  washings  was  coarse,  and  many  nuggets  were  picked  up  varying  in 
value  from  $200  to  $800.  A  snort  distance  below  the  town  of  Summit  the  gold  appeared  in 
the  form  of  flat  rounded  plates,  known  as  scale  gold,  and  the  further  one  removed  down 
stream  the  finer  did  the  dust  appear,  until  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  finest  particles, 
known  as  flour  gold.  During  1863,  the  year  of  discovery,  but  few  of  the  richest  claims 
were  opened  and  explored.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pay  stratum  lay  deep,  and 
hence  arose  the  necessity  for  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  contiguous  claima 
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in  order  to  carry  oj^t  a  systematic  plan  of  bed-rock  drainage.    The  following  year,  however, 
saw  the  fall  development  of  this  most  remark able.gulch- 

No  better  exemplification  of  the  spirit  of  the  miners  and  their  pccaliar  customs  can  be 
offered  than  a  study  of  the  district  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  placer  claims. 
As  proving  a  good  example  of  their  kind,  and  containing  a  reasonably  clear  and  concise 
statement  of  the  wishes  and  rights  of  the  miners  as  expressed  by  themselves,  we  have  the 
following  regulations  of  Alder  gulch.  These  laws  werc3  drafted  by  a  select  committee  chosen 
at  a  meeting  of  the  miners  en -masse;  the  motive  to  which  is  contained  in  the  following  pxe- 
amblo : 

TVTiereas  the  laws  now  in  force  in  Fairwoathcp  district,  Miulison  oonntj,  Montana  Territory,  hare  proved 
insufficient  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  miners  of  said  district ; 

And  whereas  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  miners  of  the  district  arc  of  snch  a  nature  aa  not  to  admit  of 
a  resort  to  the  tedions  remedy  of  the  ordinaiy  process  of  law  for  every  violution  of  those  righu : 

Kow,  therefore,  we,  the  miners  of  said  district,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  in  pursuance  of  legal  notice, 
for  the  punx)so  of  defending  our  rightji  and  duties,  and  the  pixitixition  of  our  several  intcresits,  do  hereby 
resolve  and  declaro  that  the  rules  and  provisions  following  shall  be  the  law  of  Falnveathcr  district  from  tae 
date  of  enactment,  viz:  September  16, 18(!4. 

Abticlb  a. 

Sectton  1.  Hereafter  the  officers  of  the  district  shall  consist  of  a  president  and  Becrctary,  who  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  the  term  of  six  months,  and  until  their  successors  arc  dulj  elected  and  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  their  office. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  miners  of  iho  district  at  any  time  oa 
the  ^nltteu  application  of  five  claimnolders  of  the  district,  of  which  he  shall  give  three  days'  notice  prcvioas 
to  the  day  of  meeting,  by  three  written  or  printed  advertisements  put  at  three  of  the  most  public  places  in 
the  district,  and  he  shaU'preside  at  each  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  l)e  the  ttuty  of  the  secretary  to  attend  nil  meetings  called  by  the  president,  nnd  kp«»n  a  troe 
record  of  the  proceedings  tfiercof,  and  filo  tuo  same  with  tho  codiity  recorder;  and  he  shall  preaiuoat  all 
meetings  when  the  president  is  absent. 

Sec.  4.  After  suit  commenced  in  any  case  wherein  the  title  to  a  chum  is  cnlle<l  in  question,  neither  party 
shall  bo  held  liable  to  represent  said  claim  during  the  pendency  of  litigation,  but  the  some  shall  be  deemed 
to  lio  representeil  in  favor  of  the  real  owner  bv  operation  of  law. 

Sec.  5.  Everv  person  shall  bo  entitled  to  hold,  by  pre-emption,  one  creek,  bar,  or  hill  claim,  and  as  many 
of  either  kind  by  purchase  ns  he  shall  represent,  according  to  the  lows  of  the  district. 

Sec.  6.  Any  co-pnrtnorship  or  company  of  persons  slmll  l)o  entitled  to  hold  the  siune  numl)er  of  claims  by 
pre-emption  and  purchase  as  tho  number  of  persons  comprising  such  oo-purtnership  or  comp^uiy  would  be 
entitled  to  hold  in  their  iudividnal  ciHMU'itT. 

Sec.  7.  The  lessee  of  a  claim  (if  he  shall  have  agreed  to  completely  work  out  the  same,  and  his  lease  he 
reconled)  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  one  cla^  by  pre-emption,  and  his  work  done  on  the  leased  claim  repre- 
cmpted  by  him. 

Sec.  8.*No  person  who,  having  pre-empted  a  claim  by  recording  thereon,  has* forfeits  the  same,  or  who 
bos  failed  to  receive  a  good  title  thereto,  or  who  shall  in  good  faith  sell  and  convey  the  some,  shall  bo  thereby 
debarred  from  holding  another  claim  by  pre-emption. 

Sec.  9.  Every  claim  sholl  bo  considwed  ns  pre-empted  upon  which  the  pre-cmptor  or  purchaser  shall,  by 
himself,  his  agent,  or  hired  hands,  perform  thrve  full  dnys^work  in  each  week,  and  such  representative  of 
each  nnd  every  claim  that  snch  pre-cmptor  or  purchaser 'holds  in  tho  district,  provided  that  each  and  all  of 
said  claims  have  been  duly  recorded;  and  if  anv  person  shall  repirsent  a  claim  by  working  theroon  without 
having  his  bill  of  sale  or  other  convevanco  thereof  duly  recorded,  then  and  in  that  c-asc  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  hold  any  other  claim  in  the  cfistrict.  either  by  pre-emption  or  purchase,  but  shall  bo  confined  and 
limited  to  tho  claim  niwn  wliich  ho  has  so  worked  untifit  is  recorde*!. 

Sec.  10.  Co-partners  in  any  corapanr  or  companies,  working  one  claim  in  tho  district,  shall  bo  considered 
OS  representing  thereby  all  the  claims  held  by  tlicm  in  the  district. 

Sec.  11.  Any  claim  to  which  a  dmn  ditch  is  commnneed  or  beginning,  if  the  holder  of  tho  same  sban 
com]io8c  one  of  the  ditch  company,  or  shall  pnt  and  continue  hands  at  work  in  tho  same,  shall  be  considered 
as  diUy  represented  until  tho  drain  ditch  is  completed  to  such  claim.* 

Sec.  12.  The  absence  of  any  ])ei'sou  fram  tho  distiict  shall  not  impair  or  invalidate  bis  rights  thereiB,  pro- 
vided his  intcTcsts  are  represented  by  his  pailncrs  or  agents,  or  men  in  his  employ. 

Sec.  13.  The  rights  of  a  sick  member  sliall  bo  respected  during  his  illness,  ana  tho  certificate  of  a  physi- 
cian shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  such  illness. 

Sec.  14.  Any  miner  who  shall  have  expended  $600  on  his  claim,  or  who,  for  want  of  money  for  openiag 
the  same,  is  unable  to  represent  according  to  law,  shall  have  tho  privilege  of  working  on  any  other  claim  in 
tlio  district  in  order  to  raise  money  to  enable  him  fully  to  oi)en  his  own  cUilm,  providc«rh0  8hal]  pat  up 
notices  on  his  own  claim,  stating  where  ho  is  at  work,  and  his  rights  shaU  bo  respected  during  the  time  lie 
is  so  at  work  for  others. 

Sec.  15.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  company  to  dig  a  drain  ditch  through  the  claim  or 
claims  of  any  person  or  company,  for  the  pur|x)so  of  dnunairo;  and  any  perran  or  company  making  snch 
ditch  shall  have  a  lieu  upon  any  and  :U1  such  cbims  tlioronghly  drained 'thereby  for  a  jnKt  and  cqnul  liropor^ 
tion  of  the  cost  thereof.  But  no  lien  shall  bo  enforced  until  tno  holder  of  tho  claim  affected  thereby  Mail 
avail  himself  of  the  benefit  of  the  ditch. 

Sec.  16.  The  water  in  any  creek  or  gulch  shall  belong  exclusively  to  tho  miners  of  the  creek  or  gnlcb. 

Sec.  17.  Each  gulch  claim  shall  be  entitled  to  one  sluiee-head  of  water  of  not  less  than  twenty  locbes — to 
bo  measured  Hubject  to  a  pi'cssuro  of  six  inches,  nnd  snch  additional  quantity  as  may  be  necessary  for  miolag 
purposes,  if  such  additional  quantity  be  not  used  to  the  injury  of  tho  righta  of  others. 

Sec.  18.  The  intei*est  of  the  holder  or  holdei-s  of  any  creek  or  gidch  claim  is  hereby  declared  to  bo  a  cbnttr] 
interest,  cousistlug  of  tho  right  to  tho  possession  of  tlio  land  and  tho  water  thereupon  inseparable  and  IimU- 
visible,  except  by  the  consent  of  tho  party  or  parties  in  interest  made  in  due  form  of  law,  and  tliea  only  to 
such  an  extent  as  shall  not  impair  or  infringe  the  rights  of  others. 

6ec.  19.  No  person  or  persons  In  comjMiny  shall  have  the  right,  by  pre-emption  or  otherwise,  to  claim  and 
]^ld  an  exclusive  right  or  privilege  in  or  to  any  portion  of  the  %mtcr  in  any  creek  or  gideh  in  the  di.><trict, 
except  as  herein  provided;  and  any  ditch,  pipe,  channel,  Hume,  or  other  mciuiR  of  convey:uiee  heretofore 
made,  or  which  may  hereafter  bo  made,  by  which  the  water  in  any  crock  or  gulch  in  tho'  district  abaU  be 
directed  fVom  it^  original  channel  and  carried  beyond  anv  creek  or  gulcli  claim,  wlthoat  leaving  in  tho  cm4c 
or  gulch  tho  quantity  of  water  belonging  to  each  claim,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  u  public  uuisaoce,  nnd  soay 
bo  abated  immediately,  in  snch  way  and  momicr  as  shall  bo  in  accordance  with  tlio  laws  of  this  Tetxltoiy 
and  tho  common  law  of  the  huid. 
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Sbc.  fiO.  An  dams,  flomoa,  embanlnnents,  or  other  obBtavotions,  irhich  shall  caaac  tailings  to  accniniilato, 
or  a  division  of  the  water,  to  the  damage  of  the  miners  above  or  below  the  aamo,  shall  bo  deemed  public 
nuisances,  and  maj  bo  abated  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  other  cases ;  and  all  persons  injured 
thereby  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  damages  of  the  person  or  persons  who  have  created,  or  may  Oreate, 
antbonaef  or  permit,  apoa  hia  or  their  claims,  all  or  on?  of  said  nuisanoes. 

Sec.  21.  Xo  miner  aholl  so  run  his  tailings,  or  shovel  or  pile  up  the  sumo,  as  to  damage  any  claim,  either 
above  or  below  him. 

Sec.  22.  Any  minor  of  a  creek  or  gulch  claim  who  shall  suffer  i^jUTy  by  the  escape  of  vratet  from  any  side 
ditob,  shaD  be  entitled  to  recover  damages  therefor  by  the  ordinary  pit>cesa  of  law. 

Sbc.  23.  It  shall  not  be  hiwftil  for  any  person  to  place  or  mn  tailmgs  into  a  side  ditoh  mode  for  the  protec- 
tion of  a  pit  or  drain  ditch. 

Sec.  24.  Every  claim  not  duly  represented,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  district,  until  the  day  upon  which 
the  claims  in  this  district  may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  laid  by,  shall  bo  forfeited ;  and  it  shall  be  lawAil  for 
another  person  to  record  and  pre-empt  such  forfeited  claim  at  any  time  after  the  day  on  which  the  claims  in 
the  district  shall  be  Uiid  by,  and  before  the  first  day  of  May  next  following. 

Sec.  25.  Hereafter  all  claims  shall  be  deemed  to  be  laid  by  during  tho  interval  between  the  last  day  of 
October  and  tho  first  day  of  May  of  each  year. 

Sec.  26.  All  rules,  laws,  and  regulations  heretofore  in  this  district,  not  conflicting  with  the  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  herein  enacted,  are  hereby  continued  in  force ;  and  all  laws,  rules,  anuregulations  heretofore 
in  force,  conflicting  in  the  least,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  any  of  the  laws,  rules,  and  regnlations  herein 
adopted,  or  any  portion  thereof,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  27.  These  laws  shall  take  effect  ana  be  in  force  from  and  after  this  IGth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1864. 

Article  B. 

Section  1.  Bar  mining  claims  shall  consist  of  100  feet  up  and  down  tho  gulch  or  creek,  and  ronning  bock 
the  width  of  the  bor. 

Sec.  2.  Creek  olalms  shall  be  100  feet  in  length,  and  including  the  bar  or  crook  bottom  and  head  of  tho 
stream. 

Sbc.  3.  All  discovery  claims  sliall  be  safely  held,  whether  worked  or  not. 

Sec.  4.  The  centre  of  the  creek  shall  be  the  line. 

Northwardly  from  Yireinia  City  we  find  Bivin*s  gulch,  which  drains  from  east  to  west 
into  the  Passamari,  a  tribatary  to  the  Jefferson  river.  The  gnlch  is  about  nine  miles  long, 
and  paid  well  throughout  nearly  its  entire  length.  A  ditch  was  brought  In  from  Ram's  Horn 
creek,  with  a  sufficient  fall  for  the  introduction  of  bed-rock  flumes.  Still  further  north,  flow- 
ing in  a  like  direction  from  the  same  range,  we  find  Mill,  Wisconsin,  and  Indian  creeks,  and 
the  above-mentioned  Ram*s  Horn  creek,  none  of  which  appear  to  have  been  remarkable  for 
placer  deposits  of  any  magnitude. 

The  discovery  next  in  importance,  subseauent  to  that  of  Alder  gulch,  was  Last  Chance ' 
gulch,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Helena.  This  gulch  was  discovered  in  the  summer 
of  1864,  and  tho  first  claims  were  staked  by  a  company  of  some  20  or  25  persons.  This 
party,  after  locating  claims  for  themselves  near  the  point  of  discovery,  moved  further  down 
the  ravine,  forming  a  new  district,  and  there,  likewise,  staked  off  for  themselves  an  equal 
number  of  pre-emptions.  Subsequently  a  party  of  immigrants  from  Minnesota,  arriving  too 
late  to  proceed  to  Alder  gulch,  began  prospecting  in  the  luijacent  tributary  gulches,  ana  dis- 
covered  the  diggings  of  Grizzly  and  Oro  Fino.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  February  of 
the  following  year  that  the  truth  in  regard  to  its  great  richness  became  generally  known. 
Those  who  lubd  already  pre-empted  claims  and  had  worked  on  them  during  tho  latter  part  of 
the  summer  satisfied  prying  interrogatories  by  replying,  in  the  language  of  the  miners,  that 
'*  they  were  making  grub,"  or,  in  other  words,  gaining  nothing  beyond  a  bare  support. 

The  city  of  Helena  lies  on  both  sides  of  Last  Chance  gulch,  and  just  above  its  point  of 
junction  with  the  valley  of  the  Prickly  Pear,  an  affluent  to  the  Missouri,  and  on  the  low 
ridge  separating  Last  Chance  from  Dry  gnlch,  running  parallel  thereto.  Oro  Fino  and 
Grizzly  are  tributary  to  the  former,  and  Bowery  and  Tucker  to  the  latter.  In  the  distance 
north  are  to  be  seen  the  jagged  peaks  of  the  B^r*s  Teeth  mountains.  The  hills  of  the  imme- . 
diftte  vicinity,  however,  present  a  series  of  gentle  acclivities,  with  a  considerable  covering 
of  wash.  > 

We  find  near  the  town  a  very  curious  intermingling  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  qnartzite, 
and  on  the  hills  back  of  the  town  a  heavy  body  of  granite,  from  whose  c^uartz  veins  the 
valleys  and  adjacent  gulches  were,  beyond  a  doubt,  filled  with  their  auriferous  detritus. 
Helena  forms  the  actual  centre  of  a  very  extensive  network  of  placer  deposits,  embracing 
upwards  of  40  miles  of  greater  or  less  richness. 

*  The  bulk  of  the  auriferous  treasure  is  now  exhausted.  Desultory  mining  is,  it  is  true,  still 
prosecuted  in  several  of  the  neighboring  ravines,  as  Last  Chance,  Nelson,  &.c.  The  first 
rude  washings  always  leave  behind  them  a  greater  or  less  percentage  of  gold,  dependent 
upon  the  skill  of  the  workers  and  upon  the  form  of  the  dust,  whether  coarse  or  nne,  the 
former  being  saved  with  the  greater  ease.  The  placers,  once  worked  over,  are  said  to  be 
exhausted ;  that  is,  will  no  longer  yield  a  profit  except  with  cheaper  labor  or  a  more  thorough 
and  systematic  method  of  mining.  The  ^ggings  now  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese, 
who  patiently  glean  the  fields  arandoned  by  the  whites;  or,  where  the  ground  is  favorable, 
it  is  bought  up  by  capitalists  for  the  purpose  of  a  reworking  hj  what  is  known  as  bed-rock 
flumes,  llie  treasure  overlooked  in  the  first  rude  washing  of  Alder  gulch  and  the  fiimous 
Last  Chance,  &.c,  of  Helena,  yet  await  a  reworking  on  this  plan.  That  such  has  not  already 
been  done  is  with  difficulty  explainable,  especially  in  regard  to  the  last  mentioned  gulcn, 
where  27  miles  of  main  ditches,  canying  4,000  inches  of  water,  miners*  measurement,  may 
be  readilv  diverted  to  that  end.  Undertakings  of  this  character  in  California  and  elsewhere 
often  yield  as  much  if  not  more  than  that  obtained  from  the  first  washings. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  here  all  or  even  a  large  proportion  of  the  galches  east 
ef  the  mountains  within  25  miles  of  the  city  of  Helena.  Portions  of  the  same  placer  system 
extend  across  the  Missouri  river  to  the  northeast,  and  others  again  bear  awaj  to  the  north  as 
far  as  Silver  City.  All  have  been  productive  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Near  their  sources, 
as  is  usual,  were  found  largo  masses  of  gold,  called  nuggets,  and  a  diminishing  sixe  of  grain 
the  further  we  remove  down  stream. 

The  ravines  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  were  but  poorly  suppUed  with  water, 
a  want  which  has  long  since  been  removed  by  an  elaborate  system  of  flumes  and  ditches. 

A  few  of  the  more  prominent  gulches  may  be  enumerated  and  described,  as  follows : 

Last  Chance,  the  first  discovered,  is  seven  to  eight  miles  long.  *  In  May  of  1865  a  drain 
ditch  was  run  underneath  the  town  to  drain  the  bea  rock  of  this  g^lch,  to  the  more  conven- 
ient extraction  of  the  pay  stratum,  which  averaged  some  4  feet  in  depth  by  18  feet  in  width. 

Grizzly  was  remarkable  in  having  two  pay  strata,  the  one  above  the  other,  thns  proving 
that  the  sources  of  gold  supply  were  tapped  at  two  different  periods,  and  were  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  deposit  of  non-auriferous  wash. 

Nelson,  fijrst  prospected  December  'i^y  1864,  and  hence  called  Christmas  gulch,  is  distant 
from  Helena  eight  miles,  and  had  a  narrow  pay  streak  of  remarkably  high-grade  gold.  The 
auriferous  dirt  was  found  at  a  depth  of  35  to  40  feet,  after  passing  through  a  barren  wash 
gravel.  The  bed  rock  consisted  of  a  whitish  decomposed  sandstone,  having  upon  it  no  large 
amount  of  water.  The  gulch  is  some  six  miles  long,  and  heads  near  the  same  summit  from 
whence  issues  Grizzly,  and  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  last  named.  NeUon  gulch  produced 
in  1865  a  large  and  curiously  shaped  nugget,  resembling  an  oyster  shell,  and  in  value  $'^,075. 

Dry  gulch,  so  called  from  the  absence  therein  of  a  running  stream,  produced  earth  suffi- 
ciently rich  to  pay  for  hauling  to  water,  a  distance  of  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  miles. 

To  the  east,  and  between  Helena  and  Montana  cities,  are  two  dry  gulches,  each  about 
nine  miles  long,  running  very  nearly  parallel  and  heading  in  the  same  summit. 

Across  the  Missouri  river,  some  20  miles  southeast  of  Canon  Ferry,  we  find  Diamond  City 
and  the  famous  Confederate  gulch.  From  one  of  the  bars  of  this  ravine  a  small  party  of 
^ye  or  six  men  are  said  to  have  taken  out  in  the  summer  of  1864  about  1,400  pounds  of 
gold  dust,  in  value  nearly  $300,000  coin.  Confederate  is  situated  nearly  35  miles  east  of 
Helena,  and  in  that  part  of  Gallatin  county  named  in  honor  of  the  late  General  Meagher. 
It  takes  its  rise  in  the  Belt  range  of  mountains,  and  pursues  a  southwest  course  for  15  miles. 
Diamond  City,  the  nucleus  of  a  very  extensive  series  of  hydraulic  workings,  is  on  Confied- 
erate  gulch,  six  miles  from  its  source.    The  bed  rock  consists  of  slate. 

As  tributary  gulches,  we  find  Cement,  Montana,  Greenhorn,  Boulder,  Baker,  &c  Imme- 
diately above  the  town  are  the  great  bars  called  Montana  and  Last  Chance.  Four  miles 
north  of  Confederate,  and  running  parallel,  wo  have  White's  gulch,  and  passing  over  the 
summit  we  arrive  at  Thomas's  gulch. 

Dismissing  with  this  cursory  description  the  placers  to  the  east,  we  may  briefly  touch  upon 
those  west  of  the  main  range.    The  latter,  amid  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  washings, 
have,  during  the  past  season,  attracted  more  attention  than  any  others.     Prominent  among 
these  are  the  gulches  in  the  vicinity  of  Blackfoot  City,  which  is  situated  in  Deer  Lodg« 
county,  and  distant  from  Helena  25  miles  by  the  trail.     Opposite  to  Helena,  being  on  the 
other  side  of  the  range,  and  draining  from  off  the  western  slopes  towards  the  west  and  south- 
west, we  find  the  Little  Blackfoot,  Cottonwood,  and  Silver  Bow  creeks,  which  fonoa  the 
easternmost  afiiuenta  to  the  Hell  Gate  river.    These  streams,  with  their  minor  tribntariea, 
give  rise  to  numerous  gulches,  of  which  the  more  important  may  be  enumerated  and  described 
as  follows:  Tiger  gulch,  the  first  struck  in  the  vicinity,  was  discovered  by  Colonel  Pember- 
ton,  Hugh  Bealton,  and  party,  late  in  the  winter  of  1864.    Ophir,  discovered  in  the  spring 
following,  lies  to  the  nortn  of  and  is  tributary  to  the  Little  Blackfoot.     We  have,  farther, 
McClellan,  near  Blackfoot  City ;  Washington,  west  of  and  some  18  miles  distant  from  Ophir; 
Jefferson,  parallel  to  and  two  miles  distant  from  Washington ;  Madison,  two  and  ahaif  naileB 
northwest  of  Jefferson ;  and  Carpenter's  bar,  some  two  miles  east  of  Blackfoot  City,  famung 
a  portion  of  a  long  rolling  prairie.     Northwardly  from  the  last-named  gulch  is  found  a  soies 
of  veins  bearing  away  towards  Snow  Shoe,  Dead  wood,  and  Uncle  Ben's  gulchos,  which 
head  near  the  crests  of  the  main  range.     On  the  very  highest  point  of  this  vicinity  thers 
were  found  dry  diggings  sufficiently  remunerative  to  warrant  hauling  the  auriferous  earth  a 
long  distance  to  water,  down  the  mountain.    Here  a  nugget  was  found  in  value  somewhat 
over  |3,000  in  coin.    The  formation  of  this  district  consists,  in  the  main,  of.  granite,  with 
occasional  stretches  of  clay  slate  near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  occasionally  a  species 
of  indurated  talcose  slate. 

There  further  appears  quite  an  extensive  body  of  placers  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hell  Gate 
river,  and  in  the  mountains  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  Deer  Lodge.  Of  ihose  we  may 
enumerate  £lk  creek,  some  14  miles  long,  with  a  pay  stratum  of  about  four  feet ;  Bear  gulch, 
seven  to  eight  miles  long,  with  a  bed  rock  covered  up  to  a  ddpth  of  40  feet;  also  Dave's, 
Deep,  Rock,  Douglas,  •&c. 

Toe  placers  of  Silver  Bow  and  Butte  City,  seven  miles  above,  are  situated,  likewise,  «o 
the  western  slope  of  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Deer  Lodge  valley  and  about  90  miies 
distant  from  Virginia  City«  The  Silver  Bow  diggings  were  discovered  in  July,  1864,  by  a 
prospector  named  Barber.    For  six  months  subsequent  thereto  they  atttacted  bat  little 
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tion.  Tbe  sncce-ss  of  the  PeDnsylvania  companj,  however,  again  brought  them  into  notice 
80  favorably  that,  as  a  result,  claims  were  taken  up  and  recorded  a  distance  of  25  miles. 
The  creek,  especially  in  the  lower  portions,  has  the  very  insignificant  fall  of  little  more  than 
four  inches  to  the  lOO  feet,  whereby  the  drainage  is  rendered  difficult  and  a  dump  for  the  tail- 
ings almost  unattainable.  The  gold  dust  from  this  locality  has  the  unenviable  notoriety  of 
bemg  of  a  lower  grade  of  fineness  than  that  from  any  other  gulch  in  the  Territory,  coining 
from  $12  to  $14  per  ounce,  while  the  average  of  the  other  gulches  runs  from  $16  50  up  to 
$20  40  per  ounce.  The  latter  yield  is  producible  only  from  choice  and  clean  dust  from  high 
lands.  This  gulch  and  Silver  Bow  head  in  the  same  summit,  and  veiy  nearly  opposite  to 
one  another,  the  former  being  on  the  eastern  and  the  latter  on  the  western  slope,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  one  produces  the  richest  and  the  other  the  poorest  gulch  gold  of  Montana. 

A  few  miles  west  of  Silver  Bow  we  find  German  gulch,  tributary  to  Deer  Lodge ;  it  is 
some  15  miles  long,  and  was  discovered  in  1864  by  a  party  of  Germans,  who  are  x»elieved 
to  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  successful. 

The  placer  deposits  of  Montana  have  been  worked  with  the  same  contrivances  for  saving 

>ld  as  were  used  in  California :  the  primitive  rocker  and  the  long-torn  have  given  place  to 

e  improved  strings  of  sluice  boxes,  and,  where  the  ground  permitted  a  sufficiency  of  fall, 
bed-rock  flumes  and  hydraulics  have  lent  their  assistance  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the 
gold.  Where  the  bed  rock  lay  deep,  and  where  the  pay  stratum  was  covered  up  to  a  consid- 
erable depth,  the  auriferous  gravel  was  obtained  by  sinking  shafts,  drifting  out  and  raising 
it  to  the  surface  by  bucket  and  windlass. 

In  a  country  so  widely  covered  with  drift,  many  very  rich  deposits  have,  beyond  question, 
been  overlooked,  owing  to  the  great  body  of  barren  matter  overlying  them.  This  supposi- 
tion is  rendered  the  more  probable  when  we  reflect  upon  the  small  number  of  deep  placers 
or  cement  diggings  yet  brought  to  light.. 

Assuming  as  irue  the  usually  accepted  theoiy  of  the  formation  of  placer  deposits,  vis.,  the 
disintegration  of  some  pro-existing  series  of  quartz  reins,  either  by  flowing  waters  or  by 
the  beating  against  them  of  the  waves  of  some  inland  sea,  and  we  cannot  faU  to  accept  the 
belief  that  placers  richer  and  more  extensive  than  any  heretofore  discovered  yet  await,  under 
great  hills  of  gravel,  some  fortunate  prospector. 

Gold  Product  of  Montana. — We  must  premise  any  estimates  by  the  statement  of  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  arriving  at  any  conclusion  susceptible  of  a  demonstration.  In  the 
first  place  local  interests  and  territorial  pride  combine  witn  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  value 
of  placer  deposits  to  enlarge  the  returns  of  bullion.  Tho  surface  washings  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  other  than  in  the  light  of  an  advertisement  for  a  district ;  ephemeral  producers 
of  wealth,  they  leave  nothing  behind  them  but  desolation,  and  unless  supplemented  by  ot^r 
sources  of  revenue,  give  rise  to  a  fictitious  prosperity,  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of  depres- 
sion and  stagnation.  The  hiatus  between  profitable  placers  and  remunerative  quartz  mines 
is  now  apparent  here  in  Montana.  Some  little  time  is  requisite  to  educate  the  community, 
by  hard  experience,  to  a  realiziition  of  the  radical  difference  between  surface  washings  and 
deep  vein  mining.  The  placers  yield  up  their  treasures  with  a  comparatively  trifling  outlay 
of  time  and  capital.  The  quartz  veins,  on  the  contrary,  forming  the  basis  for  permanent 
undertakings  and  returns  of  profits  through  a  long  series  of  years,  cannot  be'maae  immedi- 
ately productive,  except  through  fortuitous  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances.  Patience, 
foresight,  and  the  exercise  of  a  true  economy,  seldom  foilto  prevent  great  losses,  and  in  most 
cases  return  an  enonnons  profit. 

Tho  proportion  of  bnllion  produced  by  the  vein  mines  has  not,  as  yet,  amounted  to  any 
considerable  percentage  of  tne  gross  yield,  and  hence  does  not  call  for  a  separate  estimate. 
Tbe  year  1668,  however,  will  doubtless  demand  from  this  source  a  more  detailed  consideration. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  precise  statement  of  gold  product  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
large  quantities  ot  dust  can  be,  and  doubtless  have  been  removed  northwardly  into  the 
British  possessions  of  which  no  record  is  possible.  Again,  the  distance  of  land  transportation 
to  Fort  Benton,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri,  is  so  trifling  that  merchants  and 
miners  act  as  their  own  transportation  agents,  and  hence  the  precise  amount  carried  away  by 
them  can  never  be  ascertained.  Montana*s  bullion  account,  at  least  until  18i)5,  was  largely 
credited  to  Washington,  Idaho,  or  Colorado,  and  hence  the  tables  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  mints  do  not  represent  her  true  yield. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  United  States  revenue  collector  for  the  following  figures,  which  form, 
in  my  judgment,  a  more  reliable  series  of  estimate  for  Montana  than  have  ever  been  given 
to  the  public.  , 

The  product  of  1862  may  be  set  down  at  $600,000,  and  was  due  almost  solely  to  the  placers 
at  Bannock.  The  great  body  of  the  miners  were  then  very  poor ;  no  considerable  stocks  of 
goods  were  at  hand  to  tempt  purchasers,  so  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  yield  came  into 
the  possession  of  traders,  whose  shipments  could  be  determined  to  a  degree  of  reasonable 
exactness.  In  the  absence  of  banks  or  any  safe  place  of  deposit  the  miners  were  accustomed 
to  *^cach6'^  their  earnings,  and  to  await  a  favorable  opportunity  for  expotting  the  gold  firom 
the  country. 

The  product  of  the  following  year  was  largely  increased  by  the  discoverv  and  partial 
opening  of  the  mines  of  Alder  gulch,  and  may  safely  be  estimated  to  have  reached  a  total  of 
$8,000,000. 
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In  1864,  Alder  gnlcb  was  faWj  developed,  and  with  Bannock  and  the  other  districts  of  the 
Territory,  the  amoont  produced  reached  some  $16,000,000. 

The  year  1865  was  ttie  gala  year  of  Montana,  the  rich  network  of  gulches  oentrinj^  aboat 
Helona,  the  famous  Confederate  gulch  across  the  Missouri,  and  the  diggings  near  Black- 
foot  combined  to  swell  the  product  to  at  least  $18,000,000. 

In  the  year  1866  the  placers  began  so  show  symptoms  of  eidiaustion ;  more  extended 
workings  were  necessary.  Great  flumes  and  ditches  wore  built,  and  hydraulics  were  under- 
taken to  wash  localities  unworkable  without  the  aid  of  capital,  and  by  nature  unsopplled 
with  water.    As  a  result  we  may  estimate  for  that  year  a  production  of  about  $17,500,000. 

The  amount  yielded  by  the  present  season,  1867,  now  nearly  closed,  has  been  very  mate- 
rially less  than  that  of  the  past  year,  and  a  liberal  estimate  would  not  set  the  figure  bigho' 
than  $12,000,000.    Tabulating  the  above  figures,  we  have  the  following : 

Gold  product  of  Montana, 

In  1862  a  yield  of $600,000 

In  1863  a  yield  of ..-.  8,000,000 

Inl864  a  yield  of 16.000,000 

In  1865  a  yield  of 18,000,000 

Inl866  a  yield  of 17,500,000 

In  1867  a  yield  of 12,000,000 

Total  for  six  yeore 72,100,000 

As  corroborative  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  above  estimates,  we  may  present  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  derived  from  a  multiplication  of  the  total  average  population  by  the  average 
cost  of  living. 

As  already  stated,  the  population  of  the  Territory  during  the  three  years  1864,  1865,  and 
1866  remained  very  nearly  uniform,  numbering  from  21,000  to  24,oOO  souls.  If  now  we 
place  the  average  at  22,500,  and  assume  that  the  great  mass  of  the  community  were  at  the 
close  of  this  period  no  bettor  off  pecuniarily  than  before ;  that  is,  that  the  placers  have  fur- 
nished a  bare  subsistence  for  the  people  and  no  more,  and  further,  rating  the  average  cost  of 
living  as  low  as  $750  per  annun  for  each  individual,  we  have  a  total  of  $16,875,000  average 
amount  of  product  of  the  placers  for  three  years.  Comparing  this  result  with  the  average 
of  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Langford  and  we  find  between  them  a  remarkable  coincidence  and 
striking  corroboration. 

Lode  mining. — In  treating  of  the  distribution  of  tho  various  metals  and  minerals  refer- 
ence was  incidentally  mado  to  the  districts  containing  quartz  lodes.  These  have  been 
found  almost  universally  at  the  heads  of  the  gulches  or  witnin  a  short  distance  of  all  locali- 
ties heretofore  noted  as  prolific  centres  of  placer  deposits.  In  addition,  we  have  a  number  of 
districts  unconnected  with  the  gulch  mines  and  productive  of  smelting  or  amalgamating  ores, 
some  of  which  are  amongst  those  of  greatest  promise  in  the  Territory. 

It  is  as  yet  premature  to  speak  of  any  extraordinary  developments.  This  is  owing  to 
two  causes,  first,  the  youth  of  the  Territory,  and  secondly,  the  peculiarity  of  the  local  lairs. 
In  this  connection  we  may  compare  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  mid-continental  territories 
with  those  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  latter  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mexican  '*  Or- 
denanz&  de  Mineria,''  in  many  respects  the  most  perfect  mining  code  ever  invented,  while 
tho  former  are  almost  entirely  a  home  production  and  are  founded  upon  a  totally  different 
conception  of  mines  and  mining.  The  animus  of  the  one  implies  that  all  miners  are  a  priori 
valueless  until  the  contrary  be  preven ;  that  of  the  other  presupposes  precisely  tho  reverse. 
The  one  encourages  reasonably  laree  holdings  so  that  the  ore  zone  on  the  vein  diminishing 
or  dissappearing  at  one  point  may  be  sought  for  at  another  without  incurring  anew  the  out- 
lay for  shaft,  hoisting  works,  pumps,  &c.,  in  a  word,  the  expense  of  the  complete  parapher- 
nalia of  a  working  shaft ;  the  other,  with  very  small  holdings  and  aggregated  ownennipa, 
complicates  unnecessarily  and  unreasonably  the  risks  attending  most  mining  adventures. 

The  law  of  January  17,  1865,  placing  mining  claims  on  the  same  footing  as  real  estate, 
has  resulted  disadvantageously  to  the  community,  and  has  conferred  upon  the  individual  no 
other  gain  than  the  doubtful  satisfaction  of  a  clear  title  to  what  may  or  may  not  prove  of 
value.  No  system  of  mining  regulation  can  be  beneficial  which  encourages  the  holding  of 
quartz  veins  without  even  the  pretence  of  developing  them.  Small  holdings  are  commend* 
able  in  the  youth  of  the  interest  provided  they  are  worked ;  otherwise  they  are  a  positive 
injury,  and  a  drag  on  the  wheels  of  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  legislation  can  meet  with  popular  approval,  nor  indeed  merits  an 
instant's  consideration,  which  does  not  include  some  plan  for  recognizing  the  services  of  the 
prospector.  Geuerelly  poor,  they  incur  every  risk  and  privation  to  discover  the  locatioii 
of  the  ore-bearing  veins.  Such  men  deserve  at  the  hands  of  a  just  and  parental  government 
a  treatment  commensurate  with  their  services.  The  rewards  of  mining  adventures  are  not 
so  numerous  nor  so  equally  distributed  as  to  justify  any  legislation  tending  to  cripple  the 
miner  or  to  diminish  prospecting.    > 

Too  little  legislation  is  tar  preferable  to  too  much,  and  until  the  present  congressioDal  law 
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be  tried  by  the  touchstone  of  practical  experience,  any  farther  emendations  or  additions 
thereto  are  premature  and  pernicious.  The  leverafre  possessed  by  capital  will,  of  itself^  exert 
a  sufficient  power  against  the  prospector,  without  the  additional  impetus  of  hostile  le^^isla- 
tion.  The  happy  mean  is  to  be  soneht,  which,  while  it  farthers  prospecting  and  encourages 
deyelopment,  does  not  bear  too  harslily  upon  the  miner,  and  while  it  recognizes  the  merits 
of  the  bona  fide  claim-holder,  does  not  screen  the  mere  speculator. 

It  may  be  objected  that  many  compames  formed  at  a  distance  from  Montana  are  possessed 
of  many  thousands  of  feet  of  quartz  claims ;  this  may  readily  be  admitted,  and  still  they 
bear  the  seeds  of  their  own  ruin,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  hold  too  many  fe^t,  too 
w'dely  separated  to  be  able  properly  to  open  any  portion  of  them ;  and  moreover  should  the 
company's  enterprise  disclose  a  valuable  body  of  ore,  they  find  themselTes  in  possession  of  a 
contiguous  stretch  of  vein  too  small  to  more  than  meet  the  outlays,  when  a  larger  ownership 
would  have  insured  a  brilliant  profit.  They  find  it  further  to  be  impossible  to  purchase  the 
adjoining  claims,  whose  value  alone  is  due  to  their  own  labors. 

These  considerations  will  serve  to  account  for  the  comparatively  trifling  development  of 
the  quartz  interests  of  the  Territory.  Unlike  the  placers,  winter  offers  not  the  least  obstacle 
to  a  profitable  exploration  of  the  vein  mines ;  the  severity  of  the  season  rendering  work  in 
the  open  air  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  redounds  only  to  the  interest  of  the  quartz  claims. 
Labor  having  no  other  field  of  employment  is  then  abundant  and  cheap,  and  while  the  sur- 
face is  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  snow  and  ice,  the  miner,  under  ground  and  unexposed  to  the 
elements,  pursues  his  labors  in  an  equitable  and  agreeable  temperature. 

Many  of  the  best  mines  of  the  world  are  in  countries  visited  with  winters  of  far  gpreater 
Beverity  than  those  of  Montana.  The  explorations  are  never  retarded  from  this  cause,  and 
except  as  a  source  of  physical  inconvenience  the  severity  of  the  weather  is  a  matter  of  very 
trifling  moment. 

As  the  fairest  exponents  of  the  mining  interests  of  Montana,  we  may  select  the  following 
examples.  Amongst  the  furthest  developed  and  longest  worked  gold  l^s,  we  may  instance 
the  Oro  Cache,  near  Virginia  City,  and  the  Owyhee  or  Whitlatch  Uciiou,  near  Helena 
City.  As  an  example  of  the  results  of  smelting,  we  have  the  case  of  th^  furnaces  at  Argenta, 
near  Bannock ;  and  lastly  the  veins  west  of  the  range  in  Flint  creek  and  vicinity,  which 
have  recently  been  a  point  of  considerable  attraction  from  the  promise  of  an  abundance  of 
silver  ores  suitable  for  amalgamation. 

It  will  be  impossible  partirularly  to  describe  all  or  even  any  considerable  proportion  of 
the  prospectively  valuable  vein  mines  of  tl|9  Territory,  whose  future  developments  may 
change  their  present  relative  pre-eminence.  In  lieu  thereof,  I  have  selected  such  mines, 
works,  &.C.,  as,  in  my  judgment,  best  exemplify  the  present  status  of  the  permanent  mining 
interests  of  the  Territory. 

The  Oro  Cache  lead  is  situated  in  the  Summit  district  of  Alder  gulch,  south  of  Virginia 
City.  It  was  discovered  as  early  as  1664,  and  work  was  began  thereon  December  I  of  the 
same  year.  The  vein  near  the  surface  had  a  width  of  two  feet,  which  gi-adually  increased 
as  the  shaft  was  extended  downwards.    The  average  width  is  about  \iO  inches. 

The  surface  ores,  consisting  of  decomposed  quartz,  yielded  from  $75  to  |1U0  currency  per 
ton,  while  the  average  working*  yield  of  the  clean  ore  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  about 
(sp  currency  per  ton. 

A  shaft  120  feet  in  depth  has  been  sunk  by  the  Montana  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company 
on  the  second  claim,  of  200  feet,  southwest  of  the  point  of  discovery,  and  ore  Las  been  extracted 
yielding  $50  currency  per  ton.  The  same  company  amalgamate  the  ores  ;u  uans  4  feet  10 
inches  in  diameter,  in  which  revolve  two  wheels,  weighing  two  tons  each.  Ibis  metliod  is 
said  to  be  very  effective  in  the  reduction  of  the  gold-bearing  sulphurets.  In  the  same  district 
we  find  quite  a  number  of  promising  quartz  lodes,  and  four  mill  in  or  near  Summit  City. 

The  Whitlatch  Union,  sometimes  called  Owyhee  lead,  is  situated  south  of  Helena  City, 
and  on  the  divide  between  Oro  Fino  and  Qrizzly  gulches.  The  lead  was  discovered  during 
the  winter  of  1864,  and  work  was  begun  in  the  succeeding  spring.  As  this  lode,  up 
to  the  present  time,  has  yielded  a  greater  amount  of  bullion  than  any  other  in  the  Territory, 
it  cannot  be  considered  invidious  to  bestow  upon  it  more  than  passing  mention  and  descrip- 
tion. This  vein  has  given  employment  to  two  proprietary  and  two  custom  mills.  Near  the 
developed  portion  of  the  lead  there  has  sprung  up  a  flourishing  mining  town,  known  as 
Unionville  or  Rosevelt,  the  former  appellation  meeting  with  the  more  general  acceptance. 
The  country  rock  is  granite,  the  micaceous  component  of  which  appears  in  the  form  ot  black 
scales.  Near  the  surface  the  vein  was  broken  in  many  places,  running  flat,  and  very  irregu- 
larly. At  the  lowest  points  reached  by  the  National  Mining  and  Exploring  Company  of  New 
York  and  the  Whitlatch  Union  Mining  Company  of  Helena,  the  vein,  carrying  a  species  of 
quartz  differing  somewhat  from  that  near  the  surface,  seems  to  have  taken  iu  true  dip  and 
direction.  The  width  of  the  vein  is  variable  from  20  inches  to  5  or  G  feet,  and  at  times 
widening  out  much  further.  The  yield  of  the  properly-cleaned  rock  averages  between  $50 
and  860  per  ton.  The  mean  yield  of  the  entire  vein  mass,  has,  however,  run  as  high  as  $25 
to  $.30  per  ton. 

The  custom  mills  have  taken  the  oro  from  the  dump,  and  have  crushed  and  amalgamated 
the  same,  according  to  the  contracts,  either  for  one-half  the  gross  product  in  one  mill  or  for 
|11  per  ton  in  another.    Captoui  W.  W.  De  Lacy,  who  has  made  the  survey  of  the  lead,  in 
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accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  congressional  mining  law,  gives  the  direction  of  tho 
vein  south  84^  24'  east.  AOjoining  one  another  on  the  lend  are  four  different  ownerships, 
viz :  the  Whitlatch  Union  Mining  Company,  the  I.  X.  L.  Mining  Company,  the  National 
Mining  and  Exploring  Company,  and  the  Philadelphia  Enteiprise  Company ;  of  which  the 
first  is  the  only  company  possessing  a  contiguous  holding  of  500  feet 

Argenta  Smelting  Works.— Those  works  were  constructed  by  the  St  Louis  and  Mon- 
tnna  Mining  Comi)any,  under  the  direction  and  personal  supervision  of  Aug^.  Steitz,  miniKg* 
engineer,  wiio  unfortunately  fell  seriously  ill  very  soon  after  their  completion.    They  con- 
sist of  one  German  double-cupola  furnace,  which  is  used  for  smelting  the  ore  with  appro- 
priate fluxes,  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  calcination  as  thorough  as  possible  in  heaps  or 
open  hearths  ;  also  a  large  German  cupelling  furnace,  capable  of  nolding  at  once  a  charge 
01  five  tons  of  rich  lead,  and  so  constructed  as  to  admit  ot  after  charges  to  the  total  amount 
of  10  or  more  tons.    The  weight  of  the  charge  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  percentage 
of  silver  contained  in  the  lead.    Two  fans,  cased  in  wooden  housings,  ana  driven  by  a  small 
steam  engine,  furnish  a  supply  of  air  for  the  blast  of  the  cupola  and  cupellation  hearth. 
Each  of  these  fans  is  about  lour  feet  in  diameter ;  either  of  which,  alone,  is  amply  sufiScient, 
but  two  have  been  constructed,  to  guard  against  the  accidental  breaking  of  tne  one  or  the 
other.    The  capacity  of  the  furnace  is,  according  to  the  ore,  from  two  to  five  tons  per  day  of 
24  hours.    The  ores  smelted,  chiefly  from  the  Legal-Tender  lode,  consist  of  carbonates  and 
oxides  of  lead,  and  sulphurets  of  lead,  or  galenas. 

The  rich  lead  is  tapped  into  an  exterior  oasin  as  often  as  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been 
reduced  from  the  ore  to  fill  the  furnace  to  the  level  of  the  forehearth,  and  has  contained  froni 
$200  to  $750  per  ton — the  last  amount  having  been  produced  from  a  few  tons  of  choice  oie 
smelted  under  my  direction  in  June  last. 

Besides  the  Argenta  furnaces,  we  have  near  Bannock  a  lead  furnace  and  cupellation  hearth, 
recently  constructed,  for  reducing  the  ores^from  the  Huron  district;  also,  a  second  small  far«. 
nace  on  the  road  between  Argenta  and  Bannock.  Further,  there  has  been  in  operation,  near 
Butte  City,  Deer  Lodge  county,  a  small  furnace  to  test  the  copper-bearing  ores  of  that  vicin- 
ity. There  is  now  building,  and  will  shortly  be  in  operation,  an  American  hearth  to  smelt 
the  ores  of  the  Gregory  lode,  situated  near  Jefierson  City,  in  the  county  of  Edgerton.  And 
lastly,  the  quartz  mines  of  Flint  Creek  district.  These  leads  are  situated  in  Deer  Lodge 
county,  west  of  the  main  range,  on  an  arm  of  Flint  creek,  25  miles  from  its  point  of  junc- 
tion with  the  Hell  Gate  river. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  there  has  sprung  up  quite  an  extensive  town,  called  Phillips - 
burg.  The  district  was  discovered  in  December,  1864,  by  a  prospector  named  Horton,  while 
on  a  hunting  excursion.  Locations  were  made  by  him  in  the  following  May,  and  the  dis- 
trict has  received  the  name  of  the  discoverer.  Little  was  done  until  the  piesent  year,  when 
a  St.  Louis  comnany  began  the  erection  of  a  mill,  with  the  appliances  for  amalgamating  sil- 
ver ores,  orderea  s{)eciany  from  California.  The  locality,  thus  called  prominently  into  notice, 
^as  been  covered  with  a  perfect  forest  of  stakes,  and  every  projecting  rock  has  been  located 
and  recorded  as  a  quartz  lead.  Ko  bullion  has  been  as  yet  produced  other  than  a  few  small 
ingots  of  silver,  the  yield  of  an  arrastra.  The  ores  are  generally  of  such  a  character  as  per- 
mit of  reduction  by  amalgamation.  Several  of  the  principal  lodes  will,  it  is  believed,  letom 
very  large  amounts  of  silver  bullion.  • 

Copper. — Beside  the  small  amount  of  copper  regulus  and  black  coppej  yielded  by  the 
experimental  smelting  furnace  near  Butte  City,  a  consideiable  shipmenfc  of  copper  oms  hiss 
been  made  from  the  mines  at  the  head  of  the  Musclesliell  river.  These  properties,  owned  by 
ctipitalists  of  St.  Louis,  carry  carbonates,  oxides  and  silicates  of  copper,  that  is,  the  accus- 
tomed surface  ores,  while  at  gi'eater  depths  will  be  fouml  the  usual  yellow  sulphurets.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  permissible  to  state  that  a  postal  route  has  been  estaoiiahed  from 
Helena  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  along  the  Muscleshell  river  and  past  these  mines.  Efforts 
are  now  making  to  divert  the  carriage  of  freight  from  Fort  Benton  to  a  point  at  the  mouth 
of  this  river.  Steamers  can  reach  the  latter  point  so  long  as  the  river  is  not  impeded  by  ice, 
while  the  former  is  accessible  only  during  the  time  of  the  continuance  of  the  increment  from 
the  melting  snows.  It  is  cliumcd  that,  though  60  miles  longer,  the  route  is  better,  and  it 
certainly  cuts  off  some  400  miles  of  the  worst  puition  of  the  river  navigation,  and  that,  tooi, 
through  a  region  almost  totally  destitute  of  timber. 

Should  these  miues  prove  of  value,  this  route  would  offer  for  the  copper  ores  a  cheap  and 
expeditious  means  of  transport  to  a  market. 

Coal. — Montana  contains  within  her  limits  a  large  extent  of  valuable  coal  deposits.  This 
"portable  climate  of  civilization"  is  of  the  bituminous  variety,  and  is  referable  to  the  creta- 
ceous or  tertiary  age.  This  fact  serves  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  the  enunciation  of  Professor 
Whitney,  of  California,  that  the  widest  deposition  of  carbonaceous  matters  took  place  sub- 
sequently to  the  period  heretofore  denominated  by  geologists  the  coal  period  par  exetUtmct. 
The  statements  of  Dr.  Newberry  in  regard  to  the  coal  fields  of  China ;  the  age  of  the  beds 
in  California  and  Nevada ;  the  discoveries  of  Aug.  E<Smond  in  Chili  during  the  past  rear, 
and  the  localities  examined  by  this  gentleman  and  myself  in  the  State  of  Sonera,  Mex- 
ico, in  the  summer  of  1864,  all  tend,  in  like  manner,  to  a  complete  confirmation  of  that 
theory. 

Of  the  many  localities  where  traces  of  coal  are  to  be  foundi  and  where  beyond  a  doubt 
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profitable  beds  may  be  met  with,  bnt  one  has  been  worked  to  any  considerable  extent,  viz: 
on  the  Missouri  river,  some  110  miles  below  Fort  Benton. 

During  the  past  winter  several  miners  undertook  to  explore  the  coal  scams  with  a  view 
of  supplying  the  steamers  navigating  the  river.  Having  been  tried  under  the  boilers  of 
several  vessels  it  was  reported  to  have  been  efficacious  in  some  instances  and  worthless  in 
others.  The  unfavorable  opinion  was  perhaps  owing  to  an  imperfect  separation  of  the  shale 
from  the  coal,  or  because  of  the  nonadaptation  of  the  grate  bars  to  the  new  fuel.  Precisely 
similar  results  followed  the  preliminary  trials  of  the  coals  from  the  Mount  Diablo  mines  of 
the  State  of  California.  A  larger  experience  has,  however,  approved  their  usefulness,  until 
at  present  they  form  the  sole  mel  of  hundreds  of  stationary  engines,  and  are  likewise  used 
beneath  the  boilers  of  all  the  steamers  plyine  upon  the  inland  waters  of  the  State.  An  exca- 
vation of  some  extent  has  likewise  been  made  on  a  coal  seam  situated  on  Grasshopper  creek, 
near  Bannock. 

Costs  of  Minincj,  Milling,  and  Smelting.— It  is  impossible,  from  any  considerable 
number  of  actual  returns,  to  give  the  exact  average  of  the  costs  of  raising  and  reducing  the 
ores  of  the  Territory.  A  very  general  apathy  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  publishing  these 
data  seems  to  possess  the  directors  and  managers  of  the  mining  properties  of  Montana,  and 
but  few  responses  have  been  received  in  answer  to  my  printed  circular  soliciting  these  par- 
ticulars in  detail.  Hence  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  estimates  founded  upon  my  own  observa- 
tions and  the.  limited  number  of  returns  in  my  possession. 

The  prices  of  labor  in  Montana  range  from  $5  to  |10  currency  per  day.  Wood  costs, 
according  to  circumstances,  from  $3  to  $10  currency  per  cord  delivered,  and  generally  $2  50 
currency  per  cord  cut  and  piled  at  the  place  of  felling.  Charcoal  ranges  from  33  cents  cur- 
rency to  40  cents  in  gold  per  bushel. 

The  lowest  cost  of  raifiiog  the  ore  which  has  come  under  my  observation  must  be  credited 
to  the  Philadelphia  Enterprise  Companv,  working  upon  a  portion  of  the  Whitlatch  Union 
lead,  near  Helena.  The  entire  outlay  debited  to  the  raising  of  1,300  tons  was  $3  36  cur- 
rency per  ton.  I  take  these  figures  from  the  accounts  of  the  superintendent,  kindly  sub- 
mitted to  my*  inspection.  Again,  we  have  the  estimate  of  the  agent  of  the  Montana  Gold 
and  Silver  Mining  Companv  of  Pennsylvania  with  regard  to  mining  and  delivering  the  ore 
from  the  U.  S.  Grant,  a  wiae  lode  in  Summit  district,  near  Virginia  City.  By  means  of  the 
tunnel,  now  nearly  completed,  the  ore,  should  the  promises  of  the  surface  be  realized  at  that 
depth,  may  be  mined  and  delivered  at  $4  currency  per  ton.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
stated  that  all  veins  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  be  worked  by  tunnel  and  tramway,  can  fur- 
nish ore  at  a  very  much  smaller  cost  than  such  as  require  the  use  of  shafts  and  hoisting 
apparatus.  The  necessity  for  pumping  large  amounts  of  water — a  very  material  item  of 
expense  in  deep  mines — need  not  yet  be  taken  into  consideration  regarding  the  mines  of  Mon- 
tana. A  reasonably  wide  vein  under  ordinary  circumstances  ought  to  be  mined  and  laid 
upon  the  surface  at  a  cost  of  from  |5  to  $8  per  ton. 

Milling. — The  Turnley  and  Hendrie  mills,  south  of  Helena,  have  crushed  large  amounts 
of  gold  quartz  from  the  Whitlatch  Union  and  Pork  lodes  at  from  |11  to  |l'2  per  ton. 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  custom  mills  have  been  able,  at  these  figures,  to 
return  a  profit ;  hence,  under  ordinarily  favoring  circumstances  and  judicious  management, 
$1^  per  ton  will  cover  all  expense  and  yield  a  considerable  profit ;  while  a  working  yield  of 
$20  to  $25  in  free  gold  will  return  cent  per  cent,  on  the  requisite  outlays.  * 

Smkltino. — ^We  have  but  one  example  of  this  method  of  reduction  on  a  largo  scale,  viz : 
the  works  of  the  St.  Louis  Company,  at  Argenta,  Beaverhead  county.  It  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  what  may  vet  prove  an  important  interest  to  assert  tliat  argentiferous  galenas 
cannot  be  profitably  reduced  in  Montana.  It  is  but  proper  to  enumerate  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  inauguratiug  new  methods  in  a  new  country.  Skilled  smelters  are  almost  if  not 
quite  unattainable ;  and  such  as  ofler  themselves  demand  and  receive  very  high  rates  of  com- 
pensation. Charcoal  is  expensive,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  proven  whether  the  coals  of  the 
country  are  suitable  for  smelting  purposes  or  not;  and  if  so,  whether  they  are  to  be  found 
sufficiently  near  to  the  districts  producing  galenas  and  copper  ores,  which  can  only  be 
reduced  by  smelting.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain — the  amalgamation  is  inore  expedi- 
tious and  far  cheaper ;  the  one  performs  most  of  the^abor  by  machinery,  that  is,  is  tho- 
roughly in  consonance  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  people ;  the  other  necessitates  repeated 
handlings  and  much  manual  labor,  and  nence  its  greater  expensiveness.  As  the  country 
becomes  better  settled,  with  lower  rates  of  wages  and  diminished  cost  of  food  and  materials, 
smelting  may  possibly  compete  with  the  amalgamation.  While  fully  acknowledging  the 
statements  of  its  advocates  m  claiming  a  more  thorough  extraction  of  the  precious  metals, 
candor  compels  an  assent  to  its  greater  costliness.  Ores  containing  less  than  (100  per  ton 
cannot,  in  my  judgment,  be  at  present  smelted  with  a  profit  mth  water  power  to  drive 
the  mechanism  for  furnishing  a  blast— be  it  bellows,  fans,  or  cylinders — and  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  suitable  ores  and  abundant  timber  near  to  the  works,  smelting  may  be  done  at  the 
present  time  at  a  cost  of  $60  to  $S0  per  ton. 

Other  Resources. — The  future  prosperity  of  Montana  is  by  no  means  dependent  upon 
the  precious  metals  alone.  She  has  other  and  prolific  sources  of  wealth,  among  which  we 
jn^  mention  the  following,  now  awaiting  exploration  and  development : 

Large  masses  of  fire  clay  occur  in  the  coal  measures,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  permanent 
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usefalness  should  snaeUiDg  ores  be  found  in  sufficient  abundance.  Iron  ores  and  plumbago 
are  known  to  exist. 

Moss  abates  are  found  in  several  localities,  some  of  wbich  show  most  curious  and  beauti- 
ful markin^rs.  Veiy  fine  specimens  of  the  common  garnet  occur  in  a  vein^like  dike  near 
Summit  City,  near  Virginia.  True  sapphires  and  one  or  two  diamonds  are  said  to  have  been 
found  on  £i  Dorado  bar,  near  the.  Missouri  river. 

Argilaceous  sandstones  and  marbles  fit  for  building  purposes  are  of  quite  common  occur- 
rence. Near  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  Head  canon  is  already  established  a  manufactory  q£ 
grindstones. 

Conclusion. — Such,  brieflv  sketched,  is  the  present  status  of  the  mineral  industries  of 
the  TenritoTy  of  Montana.  The  developments  already  made  are,  considering  the  youth  of 
the  interest,  moBt  satisfactory,  and  as  famishing  an  earnest  for  the  future  cannot  but  prove 
encouraging  to  every  promoter  of  legitimate  enterprise. 

A  better  appreciation  of  the  rewards  and  risks  of  mining  undertakings  cannot  fail  to 
advance  the  well-being  of  the  industry,  at  the  same  time  tnat  it  militates  against  purely 
speculative  adventures. 

That  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  mines,  selected  with  judgment  and  under  an  honorable 
and  experienced  superintendence,  are  not  to  be  considered  in  toe  light  of  vague  possibilttiOf 
which  can  neither  be  estimated  nor  foreseen,  let  us  compare  the  returns  derived  from  rail- 
ways, canals,  water-works,  gas,  dock  and  land  companies,  with  those  derived  from  mines — 
all  held  in  the  city  of  London.*  It  was  found  that  the  yield  from  the  former  species  oi 
investments  equalled  3}  per  cent  on  the  average  selling  price,  while  that  from  the  latter, 
based  upon  the  350  mines  in  the  mining  share  list,  including  lead,  copper,  and  tin«  made  an 
annual  dividend  of  13^  per  cent.  If,  now,  the  mining  adventures  of  English  capitalists  are, 
on  the  average,  more  than  three  times  as  productive  as  any  of  the  aforementioned  invest- 
ments, while  those  in  the  hands  of  American  owners  have,  though  far  richer,  so  often  failed 
to  cover  even  the  ordinary  running  expenses — if  this  be  the  case,  it  behooves  one  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  and  to  seek  the  remedy  for  so  marked  a  difference. 

The  chief  source  of  this  most  deplorable  result  lies  in  the  supposed  necessity  of  mystery 
in  regard  to  costs,  yields,  &c.  Until  mine  and  mill  owners  can  be  made  to  understand  the 
usefulness  to  themselves  of  comparative  data  as  well  as  the  benefit  to  the  interest  at  lar^  it 
will  be  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  great  body  of  the  community  will  be  able  to  discrimmate 
between  reasonable  and  unreasonable  undertakings.  All  persons  engaged  in  mining,  as  a 
legitimate  pursuit,  should  contribute  to  dispel  this  ignorance,  for  the  reason  thateveiy  dollar 
lavished  on  mere  speculation  is  not  only  so  much  withdrawn  from  actual  production,  nut  also 
reacts  unfavorably  on  further  investments. 

Montana  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  comparatively  free  from  purely  speculative 
schemes. 

The  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  those  mines  which  are  held  by  non-resi- 
dent owners  has  been,  as  already  stated,  the  diffusion  of  their  energies  over  too  wide  a  field 
and  the  injudicious  selection  of  small  segregated  holdings. 

These  errors  of  the  past  may  be  easily  avoided  in  the  future,  and  companies  using  proper 
precautions  in  selecting  and  due  diligence  in  opening  their  mines  before  |>urcbasing  or  erect- 
ing machinery  of  any  kind,  can  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  most  remunerative  returns. 

Montana  need  not  blush  to  compare  her  treasures  of  the  precious  and  useful  minerals  with 
those  of  any  other  section.  She  has  within  her  limits  as  great  a  variety  of  metalliferous  vans 
as  any  single  State  or  Territory.  Veins  bearing  free  gold  and  amalgable  silver  ores  are  those 
immediately  available,  while  argentiferous  galenas,  copper  ores,  and  coals  will,  at  some  future 
day,  afford  an  exhaustless  field  for  permanent  and  profitable  investment,  particularly  when 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  shall  have  facilitated  communication  and  diminished  the  out- 
lays for  freight 


SECTIOir   IT. 

GOLD  AND  COAL  MINES  OP  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Janaerf  1,  1863. 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  statements  and  observations  relative  to  the  mines 
and  mineral  resources  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  considered  worth  being 
embodied  in  the  report  which,  I  have  understood,  you  are  preparing  upon  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  British  provinces  east  of  the  Kocky  mountains. 

Mines  are  officially  classified  in  Nova  Scotia  as  **  gold  mines  *'  and  "  mines  other  ^an 
gold."  I  shall  observe  the  same  classification  in  treating  of  them  and  the  minerals  which 
they  develop.  In  the  course  of  the  following  remarks  i  trust  that,  to  relieve  inyself  from 
again  going  over  ground  which  I  have  previously  trodden — some  of  it  several  times — I  may 

*  London  Mining  Journal,  Angost  11,  18GS. 
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be  |>arcloned  for  occasionally  making  extracts  from  former  papers  of  mine  npon  the  same 
subject,  and  from  official  reports  prepared  bj  me,  darin{r  tbe  past  four  years,  as  gold  com- 
missioner and  chief  commissioner  ot  mines.    First,  then,  as  to  gold  mines. 

Gold-bearing,  geological  formations,  form  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  Nova  Scotia. 
To  indicate  their  character  and  extent  I  will  make  an  extract,  brief,  indeed,  bat  sufficient,  I 
trost,  for  our  present  purpose,  from  a  paper  prepared  and  read  by  me  before  the  **  Nova  Sco* 
tia  Institute  of  National  Science,"  on  the  6th  or  February,  1886  : 

Tho  ottfUnes  of  the  irell-tnarkod  ecological  district  irhich  comprises  the  gold  fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  are 
already  pretty  (^cncrolly  known.  I  iriU  only  briefly  state  that  thi^*  mainly  consist  of  two  distinct  districts 
of  different  geological  ngea.  Wo  have  upon  the  Athmtio  coast  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  forming  a  band 
which  extends  tho  whole  length  of  the  Nova  Scotion  peninsula.  This  district  is  not  less  than  50  miles  in 
width  at  its  western  extremity,  gradually  narrowing  as  it  proceeds  eastward,  and  finally  coming  almost  to 
a  point  at  Cape  Canso.  The  other  district,  the  Devonian  and  Upper  Silurian,  forms  several  comparatively 
loftv  and  isolated  ridges.  One  of  these  extends  from  Digby  county,  along  tho  south  side  of  tho  Annapolis 
Tolley,  to  the  vicinity  of  Windsor.  Another  commences  at  Capo  Chiegnecto,  forms  the  Cobeqnid  hills,  nncL 
with  a  slight  divergence  from  its  original  course,  proceeds  eastward  to  tho  Strait  of  Canso,  throwing  on 
spurs  nortncastwaril  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  southwcstward  on  both  sides  of  the  Stowiacke  nver. 
In  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  nearly  tho  whole  or  Victoria  county,  a  large  iiortion  of  Inverness,  and  scTcrnl 
detached  emlnonoes  in  Capo  Breton  and  Richmond  counties,  licfong  to  the  same  formation.  Among  tho 
gold-bearing  fonaations  or  this  province  I  might  also  include  tho  Tmp  ridges,  considerable  as  to  extent,  for 
auriferous  quartz  has  l)cen  discovered  and  to  some  slight  extent  mineu  in  tho  Trappean  headlands  of  Part- 
ridge island  and  Cape  D'Or ;  but  I  will  leave  this  ceologioal  district  out  of  further  considenition. 

The  extent  of  tho  two  larger  districts  which  I  hiave  indicated,  comprises,  in  tho  aggregate,  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  surface  of  Nova  Scotia.  I  would  roughly  estimate  the  area  of  tho  Lower  Silurian  district  at 
7,000  sonaro  miles,  and  of  the  several  tracts  of  tho  more  recent  formation  at  3,000,  tn  all  10,000  squaie 
miles.  Tho  whole  area  of  the  province  amounts  to  about  18,tX)0  square  miles.  It  must  not  be  assomeu  that 
this  large  area  is  throughout  auriferous.  I  will  observe,  parenthetically,  that.  Judging  fW)m  what  is  alrrady 
known,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  fattuo  explorations  will  prove  tl^e  grcater  part  of  this  area  to 
be  rich  in  metaUiferoos  deposits  of  some  kind. 

As  to  gold  I  will  begin  with  tho  Devonian  district.  The  several  ridges  of  highlands  which  come  nndor 
this  denomination  have,  as  yet,  been  but  little  explored  for  gold ;  nor  is  it  proboolo  that  they  will  bo,  to  any 
great  extent,  for  some  time  to  come.  These  hills  arc,  for  the  most  port,  in  the  interior  of  tho  oonntty. 
Their  rocks  are  rarely  exposed,  being  covered  with  a  prottv  deep  soil  tmm  which  has  arisen  a  heavy  groivUi 
of  timber.  Gold  has  been  found  in  tho  nlluvinm  brought  down  by  many  streoms  which  take  their  rise  in 
these  hills.  It  has  seldom  been  discovered,  as  yet,  in  qnartjt  in  stfii,  but,  for  the  reasons  Just  referred  to. 
quarts  in  ntu  has  seldom  been  seen  in  this  geological  district.  In  wagamatkook,  which  is  a  proclaimed 
gold  district,  about  the  head  wntei^  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  Victoria  county,  quartz  has  been 
mined  to  some  small  extent.  The  little  done  hero  in  this  way  did  not  affbrd  as  good  promise  of  profit  as  has 
been  met  with  in  quartz  mining  elsewhere  in  the  province,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  a  fair  test  of  tho 
productiveness  uf  the  district.  Most  of  the  gold  obtained  at  Wagamatkook  has  been  taken  trom  the  beds 
of  streams  which  flow  down  from  the  hills,  and  tho  quantity  thus  procuied  indicates  the  presence  of  numer- 
ous  auriferous  quartz  veins  in  tho  vicinity.  Gold  has  been  'discovered  in  the  sands  of  nearly  all,  if  not  all, 
tho  streams  of  Victoria  and  Inverness,  which  take  their  rise  in  these  metamorphio  hills.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  the  same  formation  at  Capo  Porcupine,  near  the  he»d  waters  of  the  Musquodoboit  and  the  Stewi- 
acke,  and,  I  believe,  at  Five  Islands  and  elsewhere,  so  that  gold  may  bo  sought  for,  with  not  unroasonablo 
expectations  of  success,  in  any  part  of  this  geological  district. 

We  have  more  reliable  data  ns  to  the  auriferous  character  of  the  better  known  Lower  SOnrian  coast  band. 
We  know  that  in  the  Lower  Silurian  district  there  are  found  bands  of  quartzite  seemingly  nearly  parallel 
with  each  other,  alternating  with  various  slates,  extending  in  a  general  easterly  and  westerly  direction. 
These  boudsvare  intersected  by  various  masses  or  granite,  m  some  places  extending  quite  across  the  wholo 
formation,  but  more  frequently  forming  detached  masses,  protruding  through,  and  surrounded  by,  the  strati- 
fled  rocks  just  named.  In  this  quartzite,  and,  in  a  less  dcgroo,  in  some  of  the  slates,  we  find  numerous 
veins  of  quartz;  and  these  veins,  especially  those  of  the  quaitzite.  wo  find  to  bo  auriferous.  Of  the  num* 
ber  of  tho  quartzite  bonds,  and  of  the  latitudinal  extent  of  each,  little  is  yet  known.  From  a  general 
acqnaintance  with  the  country,  and  not  from  actual  survev,  I  am  Inclined  to  the  belief  that,  in  the  aggro- 
f^to,  thoy  form  the  largest  portion  of  tho  width,  supernchdly,  of  this  metamorphio  district  skirting  the 
Atlantic. 

Longitudinidly  this  quarizite,  with  its  anrifi^rous  quartz  veins,  can,  except  when  interruptions  are  caused 
by  the  granite  dikes  a&eady  mentioned,  bo  traced  the  whole  length  of  the  Nova  Sootion  peninsula.  Grold 
has  been  token  from  quartz  veins  at  Turmouth  and  on  tbe  shore  of  Chedabucto  bay,  and,  x  might  add,  at 
every  intermediate  pouit  where  diligent  search  has  been  made  for  it  in  the  proper  formation.  The  quantity 
of  quartz  embraced  in  this  great  length  and  breadth  of  quartzite  veinstone  must  be  something  enormous. 
I  speak  of  it  in  oomparison  with  the  oulk  of  the  enclosing  i-ock.  Of  oourso  we  have  no  sufficient  data  from 
which  to  estimate  this  quantity.  The  opinion  I  have  Just  hazarded  is  based  upon  observations  of  the  cross 
cuttings  in  the  rock  yet  mode  in  the  few  localities  of  this  province  where  gold  mining  is  yet  carried  on,  and 
these  openings  have  m  many,  I  believe  I  might  say  in  most  instances,  been  made  at  mere  hap-hasord.  On 
one  occasion  I  myself  removed  carefully  the  drift,  so  as  to  expose  a  cross  section  of  the  surface  merely  of 
the  bed-rock,  for  a  distance  of  about  i60  ted.  Within  that  distance  I  discovered  over  30  quartz  veins  rang- 
ing ih>m  an  inch  to  ir>  inches  in  thickness.  The  whole  number  of  veins  would  averaf^  not  less  than  six 
inches,  or  say  15  feet  in  all,  thickness  of  quartz  in  160  feet  of  enclosing  rook,  the  dip  bemg  hero  nearly  ver- 
ticml.  In  another  instance,  after  counting  and  measuring  the  quartz  veins  exposed  within  a  distance  of  S50 
feet,  I  estimated  their  aggrog«Ue  thickness  at  25  feet ;  and  yet,  as  within  a  port  of  the  distance  of  250  feet 
there  was  no  exposure  of  the  bed-rock,  the  actual  thickness  of  this  quartz  may  have  been  considerably 
greater  than  what  I  have  stated.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  quartz  veins  exposed,  or  the  greater  numb^ 
of  them,  were  known  to  be  auriferous  from  examination  made  at  the  several  spots  where  laid  bare.  In 
other  jocolities  quartz  veins  of  5, 10,  and  even  np  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  are  found,  bat  I  will  not  multiply 
instances.  Those  which  I  have  specified  do  not,  I  think,  exhibit  a  much  greater  thickness  of  quartz  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  tho  enclosing  rook  than  will  be  found  generally  throughout  these  quartzite  ^nds. 

Such  10,  in  brief,  a  description  of  the  anriferoas  districts  of  Nova  Scotia.  As  to  the  most 
important  of  these,  economicallj  speaking,  v\%  :  the  Lower  Silarian,  the  operations  being 
carried  on  throughout  its  whole  extent  are  almost  exclnsivelj  those  of  quartz  mining. 
Owing  to  the  conformation  of  the  country,  no  part  of  this  district  being  estimated  to  attain 
a  greater  elevation  than  500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  whole  of  it  lying  in  immediate 
propinquity  to  the  sea,  the  deposits  of  auriferous  diluvium  and  alluvium  to  do  found  in  the 
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more  monntainons  and  Inland  gold-fields  west  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  and  in  Anairalia 
and  elsewhere,  are  few  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  very  limited  extent.  Following  what  seems 
to  have  been  the  course  of  the  current  which  has  produced  a  partial  denndation  of  the  rocks 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  band,  the  disintegrated  rock  thus  set  free  has  been  swept  into  the 
Atlantic.  Accordingly  w^e  find  that  at  most  points  along  that  coast,  where  anything  like  a 
thorough  examination  is  practicable,  the  sands  of  the  shore  contain  a  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion of  gold.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Sable  island,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 
This  island  consists  altogether  of  sand  into  the  composition  of  which  gold  enters  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  believed,  by  those  who  have  experimented  in  the  matter,  that  gold  washing 
on  a  large  scale  could  hero  be  carried  on  at  a  handsome  profit. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  this  Lower  Silurian  district  embraces  a  number  of  quartzite 
bands  maintaining,  an  easterly  and  westerly  course.  It  must  be  added  that  each  of  these 
quartzite  bands  represents  a  distinct  line  of  upheaval,  and  has  its  anticlinal  axis.  Conse- 
quently a  section  crossing  the  whole  district  at  right  angles  with  the  coast  line,  would  rep- 
resent a  series  of  undulations  of  strata.  The  quartz  veins,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  beds, 
have  generally  the  same  strike  and  dip  as  the  strata  enclosing  them.  **  Cross  leads,"  as 
they  are  called  by  the  miners,  or  veins  cutting  the  strata  transversely,  are  of  not  unfrequent 
occurrence ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  found  to  be  comparatively  unproductive  in  gold.  I 
shall  presently  have  to  notice  some  exceptions  to  this. 

The  conditions  under  which  gold  is  foimd  in  these  auartz  lodes  are  extremely  varied.  In 
many  instances,  probably  in  a  majority  of  cases  yet  ouserved,  the  lode  itself  has  a  casing  of 
dark-blue  clay  sl&te,  or  talcose  slate,  on  one  side,  or  both,  but  more  frequently  the  former. 
In  other  cases  nothing  intervenes  between  the  quartz  vein  and  the  enclosing  quartzite  rock. 
In  some  instances  the  lode  consists  more  of  slate  than  of  quartz  ;  and,  frequently,  both  in 
this  case  and  in  that  of  the  slaty  casing  just  mentioned,  the  slate  itself  is  found  to  be  as  pro- 
fusely impregnated  with  gold  as  even  the  quartz  is.  Sometimes  a  quartz  load  is  of  a  snowy 
whiteness  throughout,  interspersed  with  gold  of  perfect  purity  unassociated  with  any  other 
mineral ;  but  more  frequently  these  lodes  are  highly  mineralized,  mispickel  or  arsenical 
pyrites,  zinc  blende,  and  oxides  of  iron,  being  the  prevalent  associated  minerals,  4be  first 
named  pre-eminently  so.  Throughout  the  Nova  Scotia  mines  the  gold,  as  taken  from  its 
matrix,  IS,  when  compared  with  the  immediate  product  of  other  mines  in  the  world,  of  unsar- 
passed  if  not  unsurpassable  puritv.  Owing  in  part  to  this  fact  the  treating  of  auriferous  ores 
to  extract  the  gold  from  them  is  beset  with  comparatively  few  difficulties  m  Nova  Scotia. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Nova  Scotia  was  a  very  remarkable  incident;  remarkable,  not 
because  gold  was  actually  discovered,  but  because  it  was  not  discovered  at  a  much  earlier 
period  in  the  political  history  of  this  country.  This  fact  becomes  particularly  striking  when 
we  remember  that  gold  was  a  special  object  of  inquiry  among  the  earlier  European  uavi- 
gators  who  visited  our  shores  :  that  Nova  Scotia  is  the  site  of  the  oldest  European  settle- 
ment in  America  north  of  Florida ;  and  that  the  auriferous  rocks,  composing  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  surface  of  the  whole  country,  crop  out  upon  its  surface,  and  4ire  found  to 
exhibit  gold  at  the  surface  of  the  outcrop  at  almost  innumerable  localities.  As  to  when  and 
by  whom  it  was  first  discovered  there  is  a  diversitv  of  legends  and  some  disputes.  At  all 
events,  the  first  unmistakable  discoveries,  which  the  public  felt  bound  to  take  notice  of,  an) 
thus  described  in  the  gold  commissioner's  first  annual  report— that  for  1862 : 

The  carlieat  discoTerr  of  gold  in  the  province,  made  known  to  tho  pnblic,  occurred  during  the  samraer  of 
18G0,  at  a  spot  about  12*  [it  is  less  than  10]  miles  north  from  the  head  of  Tangier  harbor,  on  the  noitbcast 
brojich  of  tne  Tangier  nver.  Tho  discoverer,  John  Pulsifer,  of  Musquodoboit,  \ras  induced,  lh>Qi  trbat  be 
hod  heard  of  tho  gold-bearing  qunrtx  of  California,  to  search  for  tho  some  substance  amongst  the  rocks  oa 
tbo  upper  waters  of  the  Tangier  rirer ;  and,  while  in  company  with  somo  Indians  whom  ho  had  hired.  Mr. 
Pulsifer  found  several  nieces  of  gold  in  quartz,  in  a  brook  nt  a  place  now  kno\m  as  tho  Mooseland  diggfaurft, 
or,  more  frequently.  Old  Tangier,  owing  to  this  circumstance.  This  disoorery  being  known  a  nnmber  "ot 
peraons  gathered  to  the  spot  from  various  parts  of  the  province,  during  the  summer  and  tho  eooceediag 
outumn,  for  tho  purpose  of  prospecting. 

In  the  mouth  of  October,  of  the  some  year,  Peter  Mason,  a  fisherman  and  landowner  near  the  bead  of 
Tangier  harbor,  was  passing  through  tho  woods  about  half  a  milo  from  his  own  residence  and  on  his  ovu 
land.:  ho  stooped  to  drink  at  a  small  brook,  noticed  a  particle  of  shining  yellow  metal  in  a  piece  of  quarti 
whicn  was  there  very  abundant,  and  having  picked  it  up  and  examined  it  he  concluded,  from  what  he  had 
heartl  of  tho  discovery  of  gold  up  the  river,  that  he  also  had  found  tho  precious  metal.  Upon  this  tact 
becoming  known  a  number  of  the  inhabltunt«  in  the  vicinity  of  Tangier  nocked  to  the  locabty  and  com- 
menced a  search  for  tho  supposed  source  from  which  the  specimen  had  been  derived. 

The  public  attention  was  now  full  j  aroused,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  following  spring; 
that  of  1861,  gold  mining  in  a  rude  way  was  commenced  at  Tangier,  for  the  regulation  of 
which  and  the  appropriation  of  land  for  mining  purposes,  the  provincial  government  found 
it  necessary  to  frame  certain  "  orders  in  council."  Explorations  were  also  prosecnted  witk 
vigor  both  at  Tangier  and  elsewhere  in  the  coast  band  of  mctamorphic  rocks.    The  conse- 

2uence  was  that  diuring  the  ensuing  summer  promising  discoveries  of  g^ld  were  made  at  the 
^vcns,  in  Lunenburg  county ;  Lawrencetown,  Waverley,  and  Oldham,  in  Halifax  county; 
Benfrew,  in  Hants  county;  Sherbrooke,  Wine  Harbor,  and  Isaac's  Harbor,  in  Greyaboroogh 
county,  and  elsewhere.  These  places  still  comprise  the  greater  number  of  the,  as  yet  known, 
most  productive  g^ld  districts  of  the  province.  Of  the  others  which  have  become  particn- 
larly  noted.  Montagu,  dbout  six  miles  from  Halifax,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  was 
discovered  in  the  spring  of  1863 ;  Wagamatkook,  in  Victoria  county,  in  the  summer  of  thd 
^uune  year ;  and  Unia(^e,  Hants  county,  in  1865. 
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As  one  of  the  best  modes  of  illnstratiog^  the  character  and  exhibiting  the  prog^ress  of  gold 
mining  in  Nova  Scotia,  it  mav  be  well  to  give  a  few  sentences  to  each  of  these  districts, 
taking  them  separately.  To  begin  at  the  most  western,  then,  the  Ovens  are  so  called  from 
the  sEapes  of  a  succession  of  caverns  which,  bj  the.  action  of  the  sea-waves,  have  been 
washed  ont  from  the  face  of  a  low  cliif  on  the  west  side  and  near  the  month  of  Malegash 
bay.  Gold  was  here  first  discovered  among  the  sands  along  the  shore  beach,  and  in  such 
quantity  as  to  cause  no  small  excitement  at  the  outset.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the 
anriferous  sands  were  thrown  up  from  the  bed  of  the  neighboring  sea,  for  gold  was  found  in 
increased  quantity  after  every  storm  which  drove  the  waves  in  shore.  It  was  eventually 
learned  that  this  result  was  produced  by  the  action  of  the  waves  in  sapping  the  face  of  th« 
rock  forming  a  cross  section  of  an  auriferous  band  of  the  shore  itself.  The  washing  of 
these  sands  was  carried  on  with  vigor  for  some  time,  but  has,  of  late,  been  almost  wholly 
abandoned.  The  process  was  found  to  be  an  expensive  one,  and  the  area  over  which  it  could 
be  carried  on  very  limited.  The  auriferous  band  of  the  shore  itself  at  this  place  presents 
some  characteristics  seldom  met  with  in  the  other  gold  districts  of  the  province.  The  quartz 
veins,  although  numerous  and  rich,  are  comparatively  thin,  and  the  "cross  leads" — true 
veins  cutting  the  strata  transversely — ^are  the  richest  in  gold,  a  fact  seldom  met  with  else- 
where in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Owns  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  gold  districts  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  those  who  first 
invested  money  there  seem  to  have  entertained  most  extravagant  expectations  of  the  richness 
of  the  place.  Their  anticipations  were  not  realized,  and  consequently,  in  the  reaction  which 
took  plac«  in  the  public  mind,  the  place  was  unreasonably  cried  down.  It  is  beyond  doubt 
that  gold  mining  can  be  carried  on  at  the  Ovens  with  fair  profits. 

Wavtrlty  is  situated  10  miles  distant  from  Halifax  by  thepost  road  to  Truro,  and  about 
]2  miles  distant  from  the  same  place  by  railway.  Thus  far  Waverley  has  produced  a  larger 
^oss  amount  of  gold  than  any  other  district  in  the  province,  a  result  which  is  in  a  large 
degree  attributable  to  the  favorable  situation  of  the  place,  and  the  unwonted  vigor  with  which 
mining  operations  have  there  been  carried  on  by  two  or  three  of  the  most  largely  interested 
companies,  for  the  average  yield  of  gold  per  ton  of  quartz,  over  the  whole  district  and  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  has l}een  less  at  Waverley  than  at  several  other  districts.  The  most 
effective  rule  to  apply  in  order  to  ascertain,  at  least  approximately,  the  profit  derivable  from 
a  mine,  or  from  a  whole  district,  is  to  show  the  product  of  gold  for  each  man  engaged  in 
and  about  mining.  In  1863,  the  first  year  in  which  complete  official  returns  were  obtained, 
Waverley  gave  f258  40  per  man  for  the  year.  This  rate  has  gradually  increased  year  by 
year,  until,  in  1865,  it  amounted  to  $d95  87.  There  was  a  slight  falling  off  during  the 
ensuing  years. 

Latorencetown  is  about  12  miles  eastward  of  Halifax,  between  the  great  eastern  shore  road 
and  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  itself,  and  is  of  easy  access.  Since  1861  mining  has  been 
carried  on  at  this  place  with  varying  success,  operations  being  wholly  suspended  at  intervals. 
It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  1866  that  the  real  value  of  this  gold  field  came  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Since  then  a  large  portion  of  the  district  has  fallen  into  new  hands ;  some  very  rich 
lodes  have  been  struck,  and  mining  has  been  prosecuted  with  considerable  vigor. 

Montagru,  six  miles  eastward  of  Halifax,  and  of  easv  access  by  post  road,  has  not  been 
distinguished  by  the  same  activity  which  has  characterized  operations  in  some  other  districts. 
Nevertheless  the  ground  is  favorably  situated  for  mininc^ ;  and  the  monthly  and  yearly  returns 
of  its  gold  product  are  rather  remarkable  for  the  slignt  degree  of  fluctuation  they  exhibit. 
These  for  the  year  ending  30th  of  September  last  showed  a  product  of  |4U6  60  per  man. 

I  may  here  observe  that  since  1864  the  30th  September  has  been  held  as  the  termination 
of  the  fiscal  vear  in  Nova  Scotia.  Consequently  when,  hereafter,  I  speak  of  any  returns 
for  either  of  the  years  1865,  1866  or  1867,  I  allude  to  the  twelvemonth  ending  with  the  30th 
{September  of  the  year  in  question. 

That  part  of  Oldham  district  in  which  the  principal  mining  operations  have  heretofore  been 
carried  on  is  about  three  miles  eastward  of  Enfield  railway  station,  which  station  is  27  miles 
distant  by  rail  from  Halifax.  Owing  to  causes  which  arc  attributable  less  to  the  nature  of 
the  place  than  to  the  management  Of  thoae  who  have  invested  there,  mining  has  been  less 
uniformly  successful  there  than  in  some  other  localities.  Oldham  has  the  distinction  of  having 
shown  a  larger  maximum  yield  of  ^old  than  any  other  district.  At  one  time  this  amountea 
to  103  ounces,  14  dwts.  per  ton  oi  quartz.  In  another  respect  it  is  almost  singular,  for  a 
*'  cross  vein  "  of  quartz  has  here  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  lodes  in  the  district. 

Renfrew  is  distant  about  seven  miles  westward  from  Enfield  railway  station,  already  men- 
tioned. From  1862  to  I860,  inclusive,  mining  was  earned  on  in  this  district  on  no  very 
extensive  scale,  but  with  fair  and  increasing  profits,  and  a  gradual  extension  of  operations. 
In  1866,  owiiig  to  an  influx  of  additional  mining  capital,  and  the  opening  of  a  number  of  new 
lodes,  a  great  stride  in  advance  was  made,  and  the  aggregate  gold  product  for  that  year  wa» 
more  than  five  times  that  of  the  last  previous  year.  Tuis  prosperity  has  continued  unabated 
to  the  present  time,  and  in  1867  the  Renfrew  mines  afforded  $895  30  per  man. 

The  centre  of  Uniacke  mines  is  about  three  miles  eastward  of  Mount  Uniauke  railway 
station,  this  station  being  26  miles  by  the  Windsor  Branch  railway  from  Halifax,  and  22  from 
Windsor.  Mining  mayl>e  said  to  have  really  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  1867,  the  first 
important  discoveries  of  gold  having  been  made  there  during  the  preceding  year.    The 
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prospects  thronghont  the  district-,  so  far  as  explorations  have  been  extended,  are  very  prom- 
ising, and  mining,  where  it  has  been  carried  on,  has  shown  large  returns.  The  operations 
of  one  company  at  Uniacke,  for  some  months  daring  the  latter  part  of  1867,  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  an  ounce  of  gold  per  day  per  man,  a  larger  average,  I  bdievo,  than  has  been  shown 
elsewhere  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Tangier  is  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  56  miles  eastward  from  Halifax  by  post  road,  and  about 
the  same  distance  by  water.  This  district,  although  an  exceedinj^ly  rich  one  beyond  all 
question,  has  been  subject  to  g^reat  and  frequent  fluctuations,  owing  mainly,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  injudicious  mining  regulations  adopted  by  the  government  when  gold  was 
first  discovered  there ;  and  secondly,  to  the  business  complicstions  of  those  into  whose  hands 
a  large  portion  of  the  mining  ground  subsequently  fell.  This  district  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  known  as  blocks  A  and  B,  or  Old  Tangier  and  Tangier  proper.  The  latter  lies 
immediately  upon  the  shore  about  the  tide-waters  of  the  safe  and  commodious  havens  of 
Tangier  and  Jrope*s  harbor,  and  consequently  possesses  great  facilities  of  access.  Old 
Tangier,  as  already  mentioned,  is  situated  about  nine  miles  back  from  the  shore.  Although 
this  was  the  first  spot  where  gold  was  mined  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  operations  carried  on  ibim 
are  still  upon  a  somewhat  limited  scale.  This  has  been  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  access  to 
the  place.  Latterly,  however,  a  road  has  been  opened  tb  rough  the  wilderness,  and  mining 
has  there  been  renewed  with  much  spirit  The  quartz  lodes  are  numerous,  continuous,  and 
of  even  thickness,  and  yield  a  good  average  of  gold.  A  Urge  quantity  of  specimens  of  aurif- 
erous nuggety  quartz  taken  from  old  Tangier  during  the  latter  part  of  1867  exceed  in  richness 
and  brilliancy  anything  of  their  kind  previously  found  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Sherbrooke  gold  district  lies  upon  the  west  side  of  St.  Mary's  river.  It  is  150  miles  from 
Halifax  by  the  most  direct  land  route,  and  about  two-thirds  of  that  distance  by  water.  This 
district  has  been  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  gold  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  has  also  been,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  uninterruptedly  successful,  (i  fact  which,  however,  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  less  to  the  exceeding  richness  of  the  mines  than  to  the  skill  and  energy  with  whieh 
they  have  been  worked.  The  profits  of  mining  in  Sherbrooke  have  continued  to  increase 
steadily  year  b^  year.  This  can  scarcelv  be  questioned  when  we  find  that  the  annual  yield 
of  gold  has  attained  an  average  of  $1,592  58  for  every  man  employed. 

iVine  Harbor  gold  district  is  situate  upon  the  harbor  of  the  same  name,  four  miles  eastward 
of  themotkh  of  St.  Mary's  river,  already  named.  During  the  first  four  years  of  its  miuiii|p 
history,  this  district  kept  pace  with  Sherbrooke  as  a  gold  producer — indeed,  rather  surpassed 
the  latter  place.  Since  then  there  has  been  something  of  a  falling  off  in  the  product.  This 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  latterly  the  pai'ties  most  largely  interested  at  Wine  Harbor 
have  engaged  a  large  share  of  their  joint  efforts  in  works  which  are  not  immediately  pro- 
ductive, out  which  are  essential  to  an  extension  of  mining  operations.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  place  will  soon  resume  its  former  high  position  as  a  gold  distrtcL 

isaae^s  Harbor  or  Storaufnt  district  is  advantageously  situated  upon  one  of  the  finest  harbois 
upon  the  eastern  coast,  and  is  about  20  miles  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  river.  This 
district  has  also  been  a  large  producer  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  effort  that  has  there 
been  put  forth  in  mining  ;  but  enterprises  or  that  class  have  never  vet  been  entered  into  upon 
anything  like  a  large  scale.  The  possibilities  of  the  place  may  be  imagined  from  the  »ct 
that,  taking  the  whole  period  since  gold  mining  commenced  in  Nova  &otia,  we  find  that 
the  mines  of  Isaac's  harbor  have  kept  up  the  largest  average  vield  of  gold  per  ton  of  qoazts. 

The  situation  of  Wagamatkook  is  comparatively  remote  from  the  centres  of  population, 
being  in  the  wooded  highlands  of  the  interior  of  Victoria  county.  The  difficulty  of  access 
to  it  has  militated  against  its  prosperity  as  a  mining  district.  Another  cause  of  its  lack  of 
prosperity  is  to  be  found  in  the  /act  that  a  large  portion  of  its  most  promising  ground  remained 
for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  did  little  or  nothing  to  develop  iu  Indeed,  liuJe 
more  can  be  said  of  Wagamatkook  than  that  it  affords  very  promising  indications  as  a  gold 
field ;  but  that  much  may  be  alleged  with  perfect  safety. 

The  progress  of  development  of  these  mining  districts,  although  not  very  rapid,  has  been 
continuous,  steady,  and  increasingly  satisfactory.  The  aggregate  quantity  of  gold  produced 
by  them  was,  in  lt^62,  7,275  ounces ;  in  1863,  14,001  ounces,  14  pennyweights,  17  grains : 
in  18G4,  for  nine  months  ending  September  30,  J  4,565  ounces,  9  pennyweights,  8  grains ;  in 

1865,  for  J 2  months  ending  September  30,  24,867  ounces,  5  pennyweights,  22  grains;  in 

1866,  24,162  ounces,  4  pennyweights,  11  grains ;  in  1867,  27,583  ounces,  6  pennyweights,  9 
grains. 

In  another  respect,  these  results  are  more  gratifying.  There  are  no  returns  of  the 
number  of  men  engraged  in  mining  in  1862 ;  but  in  1863  the  total  (quantity  of  gold  produced 
was  equivalent  to  ^96  to  every  man  engaged  in  and  about  gold  mining  in  Nova  Scotia  during 
the  year.  In  1864,  this  average  had  attained,  for  nine  months  only,  $324  66  per  man ;  in 
1865,  $664  80:  in  1866,  $669  41 ;  and  in  1867,  $765  per  man  for  the  12  mouths,  equal  to 
$2  44  per  man  per  day.  In  all  these  calculations  gold  is  estimated  ai$18  50  per  ounoe,  which 
is  less  than  its  real  value.- 

When  the  first  of  these  averages  was  made  known  to  the  public,  it  was  clearly  shown  that 
the  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  aggregate  yielded  a  larger  average  product  per  man  engaged 
in  mining  than  those  of  anv  other  country,  and  this  average  has  b^n  nearly  trebled  in^ur 
years.    In  fact,  although  the.  above  calculations  do  not  necessarily  prove  it,"  the  reaolts  pn>- 
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dnced  firom  the  varioas  gold  mines  of  Nora  Scotia,  taken  separately,  do  not  present  those 
striking  contrasts  observable  in  every  other  gold-producine  country.  We  seldom  hear  of  such 
extraorainarily  rich  prizes  as  are,  at  times,  met  with  elsewhere,  hot,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mine 
which  is  a  total  failure — which  does  not  at  least  yield  a  moderate  profit — is  a  very  rare  exception. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  named,  and  even  that  may  scarcely  be 
considered  an  exception,  all  of  the  gold  districts  above  briefly  described  are  easUy  accessible, 
lying,  as  they  do,  immediately  upon  a  coast  abounding  with  superior  harbors,  or  within  a 
very  few  miles  of  the  great  interior  thoronghfares  of  the  province.  They  are  so  situate  that 
they  can  be  readily  supplied  with  all  the  requisites  of  a  mining  district  at  a  low  rate  of 
charge.  When  one  considers  this  fact,  together  with  that  of  the  productive  character  of  the 
mines  themselves,  he  may  naturally  wonder  at  the  paucityof  the  numbers  engaged  in  mining, 
and  of  the  consequent  aggregate  result  of  their  ofKsrations.  Doubtless,  in  the  very  propin- 
ouity  of  Nova  Scotia  to  Great  Britain,  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  other  Canadian  provinces, 
the  sources  from  which  most  great  commercial  enterprises  emanate,  and  the  facility  with  which 
reliable  auriferous  districts  may  be  reached,  become  possessed,  and  profitably  developed  in 
Nova  Scotia,  may  be  found,  in  great  measure,  the  solution  of  the  problem  thus  suggested. 
There  probably  never  was  an  adage  more  pregnant  with  truth  than  that  embodied  in  the  loli 
quoted  poetical  line : 

'Tis  distanoe  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

Even  from  Nova  Scotia  itself  people  sometimes  go  to  Colorado,  Columbia,  California,  Aus- 
tralia, or  New  Zealand,  to  mine  gold,  thus  abandoning  at  least  ten  chances  in  their  favor  at 
home  for  one  that  they  can  pick  up  abroad. 

Comparing  the  prospects  with  the  results,. as  above  set  forth,  it  will  be  seen  that  gold 
mining  is  yet  in  its,  infancy  in  Nova  Scotia.  We  may  further  infer  that  the  discovery  of 
localities  in  which  gold  mining  can  be  carried  on  with  profit  has  scarcely  more  than  com- 
menced. Among  the  places  not  already  named  where  gold  has  been  discovered,  with  good 
prospects  of  prohtable  mining,  may  be  mentioned  Cranberry  Head,  at  the  extreme  western 
limit  of  the  province,  in  Yarmouth  county ;  Crold  river,  in  Lunenburgh  county ;  Boar's  Back, 
near  Gay's  river,  and  Stewiacke,  in  Colchester;  East  river,  Cbizzelcook,  Musquodoboit, 
Scraggy  Lake,  Killagg  river,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Sheet  Harbor  rivers  and  their  branches, 
in  Halifax  county ;  and  the  shores  of  Chedabucto  bay  and  Cape  Porcupine,  in  Guysborouffh 
county.  The  existence  of  auriferous  deposits  in  some  of  these  places  has  been  known  for 
years ;  in  others  it  is  of  recent  discovery. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  this  paper,  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  more  important 
provisions  of  the  law  of  Mova  Sootia  relating  to  gold  mines.  It  must  be  premised  that, 
whoever  may  be  the  owner  of  the  land,  gold  mines  in  Nova  Scotia  belong,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  Crown.  At  least,  this  is  practically  the  cose  as  yet.  There  are  portions  of  land  in 
the  province  which  have  been  granted  without  reserving  to  the  Crown  any  minerals,  but  upon 
such  unlimited  grants  no  gold  has  yet  been  discovered.  As  a  rule,  out  of  all  land  granted 
in  Nova  Scotia  there  are  reserved  to  the  Crown  all  mines  and  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
tin,  iron,  copper,  and  coal.    All  other  mineral  substances  are  conveyed  with  the  soil. 

The  regulations  improvised  by  the  governor  and  council  on  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in 
Nova  Scotia,  as  also  the  first  '*gold  field  act"  p&<ised  by  the  provincial  legislature,  were 
framed,  as  might  naturally  enough  be  supposed,  with  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
what  was  requisite  to  a  gold  mining  community  anywhere,  still  more  of  all  that  was  peculiar 
in  the  Nova  Scotian  gold  fields,  and  would  most  conduce  to  their  development.  Conse- 
quently they  were  hampered  with  many  provisions  which  experience  soon  proved  to  be  use- 
less, but  which  bore  heavily  and  vexatiously  updn  those  who  engaged  in  mining  enterprises. 
There  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  check  thus  given  to  such  enterprises  at  their  very  con- 
ception is,  in  its  results,  felt  to  some  extent  even  ^et.  The  law  now  in  force,  which,  with 
its  subsequent  amendments,  was  framed  by  the  writer  of  this  paper,  has  been  found  to  work 
satisfactorily  to  all  parties  concerned,  although,  of  course,  every  year's  additional  experience 
suggests  some  further  amendation. 

According  to  the  existing  law,  the  intending  miner,  having  determined  upon  the  site  of  his 
future  operations,  it  not  being  preoccupied  by  another,  may,  in  the  first  instance,  applpr  at 
the  department  of  mines  for  either  a  "prospective  license,"  or  a  lease.  There  is  no  fimit  to 
the  extent  of  ground  that  he  may  apply  for.  To  obtain  a  prospecting  license  he  must  pay 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  acre,  and,  where  the  ground  applied  for  is  not  Crown  land, 
must  enter  into  a  bond  to  reimburse  the  proprietor  thereof  for  any  damage  that  may  be  done 
to  his  land.  This  license  holds  good  for  three  months,  but  is  renewable  for  a  further  term  of 
three  months  upon  the  prepayment  of  25  cents  per  acre.  This  gives  him  the  exclusive  right 
to  explore  over  tho  wnole  tract  applied  for,  and  select  any  part,  or  the  whole  of  it,  upon 
which  to  carry  on  mining  operations. 

Before  entering  upon  any  such  mining  operations,  he  must,  whether  he  has  previously  held 
a  prospecting  license  or  not,  apply  for  a  lease  of  such  unocctq>ied  ground  as  he  may  have 
selected  for  his  purpose.  On  masing  such  application,  he  is  required  to  pav  at  the  rate  of 
f2  for  each  area  of  250  feet  in  length  by  150  feet  in  breadth ;  and,  also,  when  the  ground 
applied  for  is  private  property,  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  owner  of  the  soil  ror  any 
damages  the  latter  is  likely  to  sustain.  Thereupon  he  receives  a  lease  for  21  years,  reserv- 
ing a  royalty  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  upon  all  the  gold  mined.    The  law  further  requires 
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bim  la  have  labor  performed  Bnnnally  at  the  rate  of  100  days*  work  for  cTeiy  250x150  feet 
leHsed  b;  him:  aai  to  fumish  quarterly,  and  Bwear  to,  a  rctnmsbowiii;,  among  other  thing*, 
the  amount  of  work  and  where  perfomiod,  tbo  quantitj'  ot  qaartz  mined,  the  mill  to  which 
it  was  sent,  and  tbe  quantilj  of  gold  obtained  from  it. 

Any  pemon  Is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  who  runs  a  qnartz  mill  vrithout  a  licenee.  Before 
obtaining  this  liceoso,  for  which  there  is  no  charge,  he  must  give  bonda  with  ample  lurettes 
for  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  required  by  law.  The  licensed  mill  owner  mn«i  every 
month  make  and  swear  to  a  return  showing  the  quantiQ'  of  qnarlz  cmshed,  the  mine  whence 
it  came,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  taken  from  it ;  and  out  of  this  gold  he  himself  pays  ta  Itie 
mines  department  the  royally  reserved  by  law,  receiving  three  per  cent,  out  of  that  royalty 
comniiBsioa  for  his  tronhle. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  pains  has  been  taken  to  insnre  reliability  in  the  stalUtical 
Totuma  furnished  from  the  Nova  Scotian  gold  fields.  A  glance  at  this  outline  of  the  leadiog 
provisions  of  the  law  will  convince  the  r^der  that,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  eioggenUion  ia 
the  Etatiatica!  statement  above  set  forth,  or  in  the  tables  appended  to  this  paper.  Doubtless 
some  gold  is  amnggled  away  from  the  mineBwithoulpaying  royalty,  and  congeonently  never 
appears  in  the  official  returns.  The  amount  which  is  thtis  eliminated  from  the  aaiiferoas 
products  of  the  country  cannot  be  estimated  with  anything  approaching  to  accuracy. 

Tbe  following  yearly  abatracta  of  the  resnita  of  gold  mining  operations  from  18t)3to  1967, 
inclusive,  shows  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and  the  aggregate  product,  bo  fiir  ai  officinl 
letnms  can  show  them : 
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64  RESOUBCES   OF   STATES   AND   TERRITORIES 

As  intimated  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  operations  in  search  of  gold  in  Nova  Scotia  have 
been  prosecuted  almost  inTariably  in  the  veins  of  quartz  fji  tUu,  In  the  few  localities  where 
alluvial  mining  has  been  carried  on  the  means  employed  have  been,  as  in  other  conntries, 
those  of  the  cradle,  long-torn,  and  sluice,  but  more  especially  the  latter.  But  even  in  the 
few  alluvial  auriferous  deposits  which  have  yet  been  discovered  free  gold  is  only  found  in 
small  quantity.  In  such  places  the  surface  soil  is  usually  found  to  be  profusely  interspersed 
with  fragments  of  auriferous  quartz,  with  boulders  and  pebbles'  of  what  had  been  its  enclos- 
ing rock.  The  processes  referred  to  merely  wash  off  the  earthy  matter  from  the  mixed  mate> 
rial,  retaining  the  free  gold  and  the  fragments  of  quartz  and  other  rocks.  From  the  latter 
the  quartz  is  separated  and  subjected  to  the  stamping  mill.  This  may  seem  a  tedious  process, 
and  it  requires  much  care;  but  in  the  few  localities  which  have  favored  the  operation,  it  has 
proved  very  remunerative.  In  some  instances,  and  generally  whore  the  situation  &vored 
^nch  a  process,  the  whole  of  the  surface  material  has  been  run  through  the  stamping  mill,  as 
the  more  profitable  mode  of  saving  the  gold  contained  in  it. 

The  Nova  Scotian  gold,  as  taken  from  the  matrix,  is  almost  singularly  free  from  alloy,  a 
fact  which,  in  a  very  material  degree,  exempts  the  gold  hunter  there  from  difficulties  which 
b^et  him  in  many  other  parts  oi  the  world.  As  to  the  mode  of  reducing  the  anriferoos 
quartz,  slate,  &c.,  and  extracting  the  gold  therefrom,  numerous  processes  have  been  tried. 
For  pulverizing  quartz  the  first  apparatus  employed— not  considering  the  rude  and  tempo- 
rary appliances  hurriedly  improvised  on  the  first  discovery  of  gold — was  the  stamfnng  mUL 
Since  tnen,  and  more  especially  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  Nova  Scotia^s  gold- 
mining  history,  numerous  other  contrivacce^,  involving  some  variety  of  mechanical  prmd- 
pies,  have  been  tried.  We  have  had  improved  specimens  of  the  rude  arrastra,  the  Chiliim 
mill,  the  revolving  pan  and  sphere,  the  *'dry  process  '*  of  pulverizing  quartz  by  passing  it 
through  a  rapidly  revolving  cylinder,  and  various  combinations  and  varieties  of  these.  Some 
processes  which  I  have  not  had  opportunities  of  inspecting  have  also  been  employed  for  a 
time.  But  all  others  have,  as  yet,  been,  by  practical  men,  sooner  or  later  discarded  in  tkvot 
of  the  old  stamping  mill. 

In  the  appliances  used  for  amalgamation  there  has  been  almost  as  great  a  variety,  but  a 
pretty  nearly  uniform  process  has  eventually  been  adopted.  Quicksilver  is  deposiled  in 
quantity  in  the  stamper-boxes.  As  a  thin  stream  of  water  runs  continually  into  eacn  stamper- 
box  while  the  mill  is  in  operation,  the  finer  and  lighter  particles  of  the  triturated  gangue  are 
being  constantly  washed  out,  through  a  wire  gauze  or  hnely  perforated  plate,  upon  a  sloping 
table,  the  sides  of  which  converge,  and,  at  its  lower  end,  conduct  to  a  succession  of  sluice- 
boxes  which  form  a  p^radual  descent.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  this  table  and  these  sluiciy 
boxes  are  covered  with  copper  plates.  In  some  mills,  instead  of  sluice -boxes,  there  are  pro-  < 
vided  shaking  tables,  the  superior  advantages  of  which  yet  remain,  I  think,  to  be  proved. 
By  this  mode  a  greatly  preponderating  portion  of  the  gold  freed  from  its  matrix  never  leaves 
the  stamper-box,  but  amalgamates  and  remains  there  with  the  quicksilver.  The  particles  of 
both  metals,  thrown  out  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  machinery  and  the  current  of  water, 
are  caught  upon  the  copper  plates,  over  which,  for  a  time,  thev  are  carried. 

This  is  the  mode  of  treatment  which,  thus  far,  has  met  with  the  most  general  approvaL 
It  is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  that  when  a  new  comer  from  abroad  entera  a  mininir  dis- 
trict he  regards  somewhat  scornfully  the  simple  processes  I  have  briefly  sketched ;  but  it 
invariably  happens  that,  afler  indulging  in  some — frequently  very  expensive — experiments 
in  setting  up  '*the  latest  improvements,"  he  falls  back  into  Uie  old  mode,  or  some  very  slight 
modification  of  it.  That  all  the  gold  is  saved  by  this  treatment  is  more  thui  any  penoa 
would  be  j'ustified  in  saying.  For  about  the  first  year  of  gold  mining  in  Nova  Scotia  most 
mills  had  in  connection  with  them  kilns  for  roasting  the  quartz  before  it  was  subjected  to  the 
stamps.  It  was  discovered,  however,  or  snpposea  to  be,  that  no  profit  was  niade  by  this, 
and  that,  indeed,  the  balance,  if  any,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  account. 

It  is  certain  that  in  most  auriferous  quartz  veins  mispickel  (arsenical  pyrites)  is  found,  in 
some  of  them  in  large  and  numerous  masses.  It  may  be  safely  averred  that  all  oi  this  is 
impregnated  with  gold ;  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  amalgamating 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  gold  so  associated  by  the  simple  process  above  described,  a 
considerable  quantity  must  be  lost.  Latterly  some  proprietors  of  mines  have  carefully  sep* 
arated  this  arsenical  pyrites  from  the  tailings  of  their  quartz  mills,  barrelled  it  up,  and  sent 
it  to  Europe,  whore  it  has  been  subjected  to  chemical  treatment  and  has  yielded,  I  have  been 
led  to  believe,  a  good  profit  to  the  owner.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  like  treatment  has  yet 
come  into  use  in  Nova  Scotia. 

I  must  here  observe  that  the  sodium  amalgam,  of  comparativelv  recent  discovery,  where 
experimented  with  in  the  mines  of  this  province,  has  produced  highly  gratifying  reralte,  wnd 
is  gradually  creeping  into  general  use. 

Of  Mines  other  than  Gold.— In  treating  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Nova  Scotia  otber 
than  auriferous  deposits,  and  more  especially  of  its  coal  fields,  I  find  myself  even  more  at  a 
loss  to  speak  definitely  than  in  dealings  with  its  ^Id  mines.  This  difficulty  is  owing  to  the 
very  imperfect  character  of  the  geological  and  mineralogical  explorations  that  have  yet  taken 
place  in  the  province.  To  explain  wis,  again,  I  must  be  historical  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
sentences. 

In  1826,  at  which  time  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  the  geology  and  mineEalogy  of  the 
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country,  all  the  minerals  reserved  to  the  crown  in  granted  lands  and  all  thoic  in  crown  lands 
were  granted  by  George  IV  to  his  brother,  the  late  Duke  of  York,  for  a  term  of  OU  years. 
This  grant  virtually  transferred  nearly  all  the  mineral  products  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  prop- 
erty thus  conveyed  to  the  Duke  of  York  eventually  came  Into  the  hands  of  the  "General 
Mining  Association,"  a  powerful  English  company.  While  the  whole  mineral  resources  of 
•  the  country -were  thus  locked  up  by  a  raonopolv,  little  or  no  disposition  was  shown,  either  by  • 
the  provincial  government  or  private  individuals,  to  ascertain  what  the  extent  of  those 
resources  was.  At  length,  after  years  of  irritation,  probably  on  both  sides,  and  some  not 
very  successful  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Nova  Scotians  to  possess  themselves  of  a  share  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  their  own  country,  an  arrangement  was  effected  between,  the  provin- 
cial government  and  the  General  Mining  Association  in  August,  1857,  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  Nova  Scotian  legislature  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  went  immediately  into  effeot. 
According  to  this  arrangement  the  association  were  allowed  to  retain,  with  some  ameliora- 
tions in  the  terms  of  their  lease,  all  the  coal  seams  contained  in  about  75  square  miles,  com- 
prising the  mines  already  opened  and  worked  by  them  at  Sydney,  Point  Aconi,  Lingan, 
and  Bridgport,  in  Cape  Breton,  the  Albion  mines  in  Pictou,  and  Springhill  and  The  Joggins 
in  Cumberland.  The  association,  on  their  part,  relinquished  all  claim  whatsoever  to  the 
mines  and  minerals  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  province.  Almost  immediately  upon 
the  conclusion  of  this  arrangement  there  commenced  an  activity  previously  unknown  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  exploring  for  minerals,  and  more  especially  for  coal,  out,side  of  the  tracts  still 
retained  by  tne  General  Mining  Association.  Years  must  yet  elapse  before  the  results  of  this 
still  actively  continued  exploration  can  enable  us  to  form  anythisg  like  a  close  approxima- 
tion to  an  estimate  of  the  area  of  Nova  Scotia  which  is  underlaid  by  available*  coal  seams, 
or  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of  coal  which  may  be  extracted  from  those  coal  beds  and  put  in 
the  market.  I  shall,  however,  give  a  brief  outline  of  what  seem  to  be  the  possibilities  of  the 
country  in  this  respect. 

It  has  already  been  stated  above  that  of  the  18,(500  square  miles  of  the  total  area  of  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia  about  10,000  souare  miles  belong  to  the  geological  formation  through- 
out which  auriferous  deposits  are  found.  Let  us  .deduct  from  the  remaining  surface  of  the 
province  that  portion  which  belongs  to  the  now  red  sandstone  formation,  associated  with  trap 
rock.  This  is  represented  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  varying  from  two  to  five  miles  in  width, 
extending  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  Brier  island  to  Cape  Blouridon, 
and  also  some  islands  and  isolated  headlands  on  both  sides  of  Minas  basin  and  Cobequid 
bay.  All  the  remainder  of  Nova  Scotia  belongs  to  the  carboniferous  formation.  The  pro- 
ductive coal  measures  of  this  formation  naturally  divide  themselves  into  the  following  inde- 
'  pendent  coal  fields : 

The  North  Hants  and  South  Colchester  coal  basin  presents  no  good,  natural  cross  section, 
although  it  is  bisected  in  nearly  equal  halves  by  the  Bhubenacadie  river.  Thin  seams  of 
coal  have  been  discovered  at  several  points  near  the  margin  of  this  basin,  but  no  mines  have 
been  opened,  and  its  value  as  a  productive  coal  field  yet  lemains  to  be  prqyed. 

The  North  Colchester  field  comprises  a  narrow  strip  between  the  Cobequid  Hills,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  shores  of  Minas  basin  and  Cobequid  bay  on  the  other,  and  extending  from  the 
vicinity  of  Parrsborough  to  the  confines  of  Pictou  county.  Coal  has  been  mined  to  a  smnjl 
extent,  but,  although  several  seams  have  been  discovered,  they  are  so  thin  that  to  work  them 
to  any  extent,  in  the  present  state  of  the  coal  and  labor  markets,  would  not  prove  remunerative. 

The  Cumberland  coal  field  is  much  more  extensive.  At  the  western  confines  of  this  district, 
at  a  pl^e  called  The  Joggins,  the  shore  of  Chiegnecto  bay  affords  a  remarkably  fine  cross 
section  of  the  whole  formation.  Hero  may  be  observed  upwards  of  70  coal  seams,  compris- 
ing an  aggregate  thickness  of  over  40  feet.  The  more  important  \torkable  seams,  taken  in 
descending  order,  are  of  the  respective  thicknesses  of  five  leet,  one  foot  nine  inches,  two  feet 
nine  inches,  five  feet,  four  feet,  and  five  feet,  being  six  in  all.  Two  of  these  seams  are 
worked  on  the  Joggins  shore  by  the  General  A|ining  Association,  who  there  hold  four  square 
miles  of  mining  territory.  From  three  to  four  miles  east  of  the  Joggins  mine  are  the  Vic- 
toria and  Lawrence  mines,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  navigable  river  Hebut.  Further  east, 
and  fronting  upon  the  navigable  Macan  river,  is  the  Macau  mine.  On  the  cast  side  of  tbo 
same  river  and  lying  contiguous  to  each  other  are  the  mines  of  the  Chiegnecto,  the  St. 
George,  and  the  New  York  add  Acadia  companies.  All  of  these*  mines  have  been  opened 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  all  are  supposed  to  be  worked  upon  some  of  the 
same  seams  which  exhibit  themselves  upon  the  Joggins  shore,  although  none  of  them  con- 
form in  everv  particuleur  to  any  of  the  lieds  found  at  the  latter  place. 

Near  Northumberland  strait,  the  extteme  eastern  shore  of  Cumberland,  some  coal  scams 
have  been  discovered  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  equivalents  of  those  seen  at  The  Joggins, 
but  none  of  workable  thickness  have  there  been  exposed  as  yet, 

At  a  place  called  Spring  Hill,  in  the  interior  of  this  county,  and  near  the  northern  base  of 
the  Col^qnid  Hills,  about  20  miles  southeast  of  The  Joggins,  the  General  Mining  Association 

Eossess  a  tract  of  four  square  miles.  A  seam  of  excellent  coal,  12  feet  in  thickness,  has 
eie  been  found,  but  no  proper  mine  has  yet  been  opened.  The  explorations  made  of  late 
years  by  other  lessees,  ontside  of  the  association's  tract,  seem  to  indicate  that  there  are  sev- 
eral available  coal  seams  in  this  vicinity ;  but  the  partial  nature  of  those  explorations  and  a 
▼817  considerable  degree  of  disturbance  of  the  strata,  which  la  a  charaetcristie  of  the  district 
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and  a  serions  difficulty  to  the  explorer,  preelados  oar  forming  aoything  but  a  vague  estimate 
of  either  the  number  or  extent  of  its  coal  beds. 

The  Pictou  coal  basin  lies  about  tbe  centre  of  the  county  of  the  same  name.  Considering 
how  comparatively  limited  is  its  horizontal  extent,  it  comprises  an  enormous  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  coaj  beds.  The  most  important  seams  of  good  coal  known,  as  yet,  in  this  district 
«  are  of  the  respective  thicknesses  of  38,  22,  G,  11^,  H  (*'oil  coal,")  19.  and  13  feet.  In  the 
centre  of  this  district  the  General  Mining  Association  have  an  area  of  four  square  miles,  and 
at  their  colliery,  known  as  the  Albion  mines,  have  carried  on  operations  for  many  years. 
Surrounding  this  colliery  on  every  side  are  others  which  have  but  receiftly  been  opened. 
Judging  from  its  development  thus  far,  the  horizontal  area  underlaid  by  the  above-mentioned 
seams,  including  what  is  believed  to  be  an  eastern  extension  of  the  Albion  mines  coal  meas- 
ures to  Merigonish  harbor,  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  not  less  than  30  square  miles.  Upon 
this  space  there  are  eight  collieries  now  in  operation,  and  preparations  are  being  made  for 
opening  several  others.  *  . 

The  Anti^onish  coal  field  comprises  a  small  portion  of  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  county 
of  that  name.  Some  small  coal  fields  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Pomqnet  harbcHr, 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  explorations  are  being  prospected  with  the  sanguine  hope  of  dis- 
covering one  that  can  bo  worked  with  profit. 

The  productive  measures  of  the  Inverness  coal  field  seem  to  be  confined,  for  the  most  part, 
to  a  narrow  band  of  country  near  the  coast.  A  mine  has  recently  been  opened  at  Port  Hood 
upon  a  seam  of  good  coal,  averaging  six  feet  in  thickness.  Ot&er  coal  seams,  varying  from 
three  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  are  found  along  the  coast  at  Mabon,  Broad  Cove^  and  Chim- 
nev  Comer. '  Although  showing  no  extensive  aeposit  on  the  shore,  these  beds,  like  the  one 
being  worked  at  Port  I][pod,  dip  seaward  and  are  probably  the  outcrops  of  an  extensive  coal 
field  under  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  southern  part  ef  this  county, 
along  the  river  Inhabitants,  coal  has  been  found  in  several  places,  and  there  are  promising 
indications  of  a  valuable  deposit  of  that  mineral,  but,  owing  to  the  comparative  remoteness 
of  the  place  from  navigable  water  and  the  existence  of  so  muoi  coal  elsewnere  in  the  province  , 
in  more  favored  situations,  little  exploration  has  been  made  in  this  locality. 

This  River  Inhabitants  district  may  more  poperly  be  considered^  a  northern  extension 
of  the  Richmond  coal  field,  which  comprises,  along  with  the  tract  just  mentioned,  all  the 
western  and  middle  portion  of  Richmond  county.  Here,  all  along  the  north  side  of  Lennox 
Passage,  from  St.  Peters  west  to  the  Strait  of  Canso,  good  indications  of  coal  are  fonnd, 
although  the  stratification  is,  in  places,  very  much  disturbed.  At  Seacoal  bay,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  county,  a  mine  has  been  opened  upon  a  bed  of  coal  and  bituminous 
shale,  nearly  1^  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  which  four  feet  only  are  worked  as  ^  coal  seam.  # 
The  dip  is  here  nearly  vertical. 

The  Kichmond  mine  is  four  miles  inland,  and  northward  of  the  last  mentioned.  Here  two 
seams  of  three  and  fonr  feet  respectively  are  being  worked.  Their  dip,  as  at  Seaooal  bay,  is 
nearly  vertical. 

Victoria  county  has  also  its  special  coal  field,  isolated  from  any  that  have  yet  been,  or  will 
hereafter  be  described.    C6a\  has  been  discovered  on  the  north  side  of  St  Patrick^s  channel, 
.  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wagamatkook  and  Baddeck  rivers ;  but  no  mine  has  yet  been  opened, 
nor  have  explorations  been  there  prosecuted  to  any  extent. 

.  The  last,  and  in  all  probability  most  extensive  and  most  important  coal  field  which  I  shall 
have  to  describe,  is  that  of  Cape  Breton.  It  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  from  Cape 
Dai:y)hin,  near  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Victoria  county  to  an  unknown  point  onder  the 
waters  of  Mira  bay,  off  South  Head  or  Point  Gage,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles.  *  AJon^ 
this^'hole  coast  band,  the  productive  coal  measures  are  found  extending  inland  for  a  dis- 
tance of  from  seven  to  nine  miles.  The  contained  coal  beds  dip  northeastward,  tfans  indi- 
cating the  more  than  probable  existence  of  an  immense  body  of  coal  beneath  the  sea. 
Notwithstanding  the  explorations  which  have  been  prosecuted  with  spirit  and  diligence  for 
some  years  past,  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  state  with  confidence  the  number  of  coal  seamii  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  be  profitably  worked  in  this  fine  district.  I  may  state  that  not  leas 
than  20  of  these  seamS  have  been  opened  and  worked,  and  that  these  opened  seams  comprise 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  over  100  feet  of  superior  coal.  The  whole  district  of  these  pro- 
ductive measures  covers  a-horizontal  area  of  from  250  to  300  square  miles.  All  that  portion 
of  the  district  immediately  adjoining  the  coast  is  under  lease,  and  there  are  16  collieries  hers 
in  operation.  These  are  all  of  recent  origin,  except  those  of  the  General  Mining  Associ&tioii 
at  North  Sidney,  Lingan,  and  Bridgport. .  Here  is  the  largest  tract  retained  -by  this  associa- 
tion. It  covers  all  the  land  extending  along  the  line  of  coast  from  the  north  side  of  Boular- 
derie  island  to  a  point  about  a  mile  south  of  Bridgport  basin,  and  comprises  over  60  quare  miles. 
A  cross  section  of  the  association's  ground,  on  the  north  side  of  Sidney  harbor  above,  shows 
no  less  than  34  seams  of  coal ;  but  of  these  only  four  have  yet  been  worked.  I  may  observe 
that  all  the  coal  yet  found  in  Nova  Scotia  is  soft  bituminous  coal. 

In  our  present  still  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  real  extent  of  the  pioduclive  coal 
measures  in  Nova  Scotia  and  their  available  contents  in  coal,  any  estimates  of  either  the  oos 
or  the  other  might  be  so  remote  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as  to  be  of  vexy  little  pncti- 
cal  value.  It  can  only  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  the  circumstances  of  that  Fmyriiiee 
point  to  an  enormous  fotoie  development  of  that  branch  of  mining. 
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The  following  Bgures  showing  the 'total  amonnt  of  coal  raised  and  shipped,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
in  tons  and  hnndred  weights  irom  1827  to  18C7,  inclusive,  will  exhibit  the  progress  of  its 
trade  in  this  particular : 


•Years. 


1827 

18U8 
1829 
,1830 
letJl 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
183D 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


•Tons. 


11, 491 

19, 429 

20,250 

25,240 

34, 424 

46,585 

59,497 

46,677 

51, 813 

98,427 

109,347 

97,938 

133,928 

98,267 

136, 110 

119,  478 

97,200 

99,993 

137, 908 

134, 393 

183,099 


Cwt, 


17 

12 

6 

8 

6 

4 

12 

5 

3 

12 

14 

11 

17 

9 

12 

12 

14 

13 

12 

13 


Tears. 


Tons. 


Cvrt. 


1848 

1849 

leijO 

1851 

1852 

1853 

]854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

18t51 :.. 

1(>82 

1863 

18(34  (9  months) 

1865 

18*i6 

1867 


170. 518 
158, 1)55 
1(53, 728 
13J),  976 
171. 821 
196. 9:35 
213,250 
21(5.  338 
231. 934 
207,808 
2S9. 618 
»J7. 496 
304,129 
:m,  545 
393.631 
424, 425 
406,  (J99 
651, 256 
601,:)02 
542,127 


1 
10 

8 
13 
iO 
17 
16 

3 

7 
17 


15 

o 
o 


14 


The  slight  falling  off  during  the  last  two  years  is  to  bo  attributed  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
"reciprocity  treaty"  between  the  Provinces  and  the  United  States. 

The  law  of  Nova  Scotia  relative  to  comI  mines,  as  well  as  to  all  other  mines  other  than 
gold,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus :  The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  party  intending  to  invest 
IS  to  apply  to  the  department  of  mines  for  a  **  license  to  search  "  upon  whatever  ground  he 
may  have  selected  for  that  purpose.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  payment 
of  $20,  and  the  filing  of  a  bond  to  make  good  any  damage  done  to  private  lauds,  and  the 
license  is  not  to  cover  more  than  five  square  miles,  and  it  holds  good  for  one  year.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  license,  the  bolder  thereof  may,  out  of  the  ground  covered  by  it,  select  one 
square  mile;  this  area  to  be  enlarged  under  certain  special  circumstances,  over  which,  upon 
the  paynoent  of  $50,  he  can  obtain  a  **  license  to  work,"  which  holds  good  for  two  years.  If, 
during  this  period^  he  shall  have  commenced  **efFactive  mining  operations,"  he  is  entitled 
to  receive  a' lease,  terminable  in  1886,  but  jnenewable  On  such  leases  theie  is  reserved  a 
royalty  of  10  cents  on  every  ton  of  2,s!40  pounds  of  coal ;  eight  cents  on  every  ton  of  iron, 
and  five  per  cent  on  all  other  minerals  except  gold,  the  royalty  upon  which  has  already  been 
stated. 

I  may  here  add  a  few  Femarks  as  to  the  presence  in  Nova  Scotia  of  the  other  more  important 
reserved  minerals.  Copper  has  been  found  at  several  localities.  Mining  operations  have 
been  carried  on  for  some  years  past  in  a  bed  of  cupriferous  clay,  containing  nodules  of 
copper,  in  the  carboniferous  formations,  at  Tatamagouche,  Colchester  county.  As  this 
happens  to  be  a  place  where  the  minerals  have  been  gi anted  with  the  soil,  I  have  no  reliable 
means  of  knowing  what  degree  of  success  has  attended  the  venture.     What  were  considered 

Sromis^ng  indications  were  found  a  few  years  since,  at  Cheticamp,  Inverness,  and  a  Copper 
lining  Company  commenced  work  there ;  but  their  operations  have  not  yet  proved  success- 
ful. This  mineral  is  also  found  in  thin  veins  and  detacheil  masses,  in  the  form  of  native 
copper  and  of  the  gray  sulphuret,  green  carbonate,  and  oxide  of  that  metal,  at  numerous 
points  in  the  trap  rock,  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Fundy.  At  some  localities  in  the  vicinity 
of  Poison's  lake  and  the  h^Eid  waters  of  Salmon  river,  on  the  confines  of  Antigonish  and 
Guysborough  counties,  there  are  to  be  found  large  and  numerous  masses  of  copper  ore, 
yielding  from  .5  to  5i0  per  cent,  of  metal ;  but  no  real  lode  has  yet  been  discovered. 

At  Gay*s  river,  near  the  northern  bounds  of  Halitax  county,  the  boulders  of  lower  carbon- 
iferous      '  '    ^  '"         '   '*  '  "  '      *  "'  "'      ^^         *" 
extent, 
the  vicinity 
per  cent,  of  lead,  an^  this  lead  gave  11^  ounces  per  ton  of  silver. 

The  only  other  useful  mineral  known  to  exist  in  quantity  in  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  mention 
need  be  made,  is  iron.  On  this  head  I  will  make  some  extracts  from  a  work  by  the  writer 
of  this  paper,  entitled  **  Nova  Scotia  considered  as  a  field  for  emigration,"  published  in 
J858: 

The  most  western  deposit  of  any  extent  yet  discovered  occnrB  at  Glomcnts,  on  the  sonth  side  of  Annapolis 
basin.  The  outcrop  of  the  Tcin  mar  be  traced  on  the  sorfaco  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  with  on  average 
thickness  of  nine  feet  six  inches.  The  ore  consists  of  scales  of  specular  iron,  fiimly  commuted  tot?et1icr  and 
mixed  with  silicioos  and  calcareous  matter,  and  it  has  been  in  pact  convortod  by  heat  into  mngnotio  iron 
ore.  It  yields  from  ai  to  40  per  cent  of  cost  iron,  the  quality,  of  which  is  said  to  do  Tcry  superior.  •  *  * 
*    *    *    A  bed  of  iron  ore  occurs  at  Nictau,  also  in  the  county  of  AftnapoUs,  uud  is  similar  to  that  found 
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at  Clements.  Thero  arc  Boveral  parallel  veins  at  this  place,  raryiuf?  from  4  to  10  feet  in  thickness.  Six  of  these 

have  been  osomincd  and  accoratcly  defined,  and  the  ore  contains  55. 3  per  cent,  of  iron  of  escellcat  qoolitr. 

*  *  *  *  *  *.*  *  * 

The  next  CToat  deposit  of  iron  ore  irhich  wo  will  mention  is  fonnd  on  the  sonthem  slope  of  the  Oobcqaid 
hills.  This  deposit,  considering  its  extent  and  the  yoricty  and  quality  of  its  ores,  may  be  pronounced  the 
most  important  in  the  Province.  That  part  of  it  to  which  attention  has  been  more  particularly  dinwted 
lies  between  the  Debcrt  river  and  a  point  some  two  miles  westward  of  the  Great  Villago  river,  a  distance, 
in  all,  of  abont  10  miles.  Between  these  points  the  vein  extends  nearly  cost  and  west,  and  at  a  distance  uf 
from  five  to  eight  miles  from  the  shore  of  Cobeqnid  bny.  It  consists  of  a  veinstone  of  the  s^ies  of  ore 
called  ankerite,  associated  with  gpatjiose  iron,  surrounding  and  including  a  number  of  other  varieties  of  ore. 

*  *  The  whole  vein  is  of  very  uregular  width.  At  one  spot  on  the  bank  of  the  Great  Village  river  it  it 
120  feet  wide,  whilst  at  another,  not  fnr  fixim  the  most  eastern  point  to  which  the  vein  has  been  traced,  it 
attains  a  breadth  of  over  5(X)  feet.  Its  breadth  is  unequal  at  various  intermediate  points  where  meoKuro. 
mcnts  have  been  made.  The  length  of  this  vein  is  not  yet  ascertained ;  its  continuation  mav  bo  seen  near 
Five  islands,  20  miles  westward  of  Great  Village  river,  so  that  the  vein  is  knoten  to  extend  a  distance  of 
about  30  m!lcs  in  length.  It  is  not  at. all  improbable  that  upon  continued  examinatioD  it  will  be  found  to 
extend  along  Mie  whole  length  of  the  Cobe<[uid  range  of  hills.  *.  *  *  The  iron  made  -ftom  these  ores  is 
found  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  world  in  the  niro  properties  requisite  for  making  good  steel.    •    •    * 

A  very  extensive  deposit  of  iron  oiy;,  of  a  description  similar  to  that  of  NictAU,  is  found  at  East  river, 
Pictou;  and  within  10  niilos  distance  of  the  Albion  coal  mines  on  that  river.  The  vein  at  this  place  Is  IS 
feet  in  thickness.  The  situation  of  this  deposit,  like  that  of  the  Cobequid  hills,  affords  every  facility  fartte 
profitable  mnnnfactui'c  of  iron. 

Iron  ore,  in  tJic'fonus  of  i^ed  ochre,  red  hematite,  and  brown  hematite,  is  found  on  the  Shubenacadie  near 
its  mouth.  It  has  qIbo  lx>cn  found  in  small  quantities  in  several  other  plaoes,  affording  good  reason  to  believe 
that  further  extensive  de)x>Bits  of  that  valuable  mfbieitd  ^iU  bo  discovered  upon  a  more  general  researoh  into 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Recent  explorations  nave  fully  verified  this  prediction  ;  yet  Londondeny,  on  the  southern 
flank  of  the  Cobequids,  is  the  only  place  in  the  province  where  an  iron  mine  is  worked.  At 
this  place,  knowni^  the  *'  Acadian  mines,"  blastfurnaces  were  erected  about  17  yean  since, 
and  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  has  continued  ever  since. 

I  will  only  add  in  conclusion  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  surface  of  Nova  Scotia, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  yet  an  unexplored  territory,  and  that  this  remark  applies  especially  to 
the  lar^e  area  of  metamoiphic  rock,  in  the  explored  portions  of  which  gold  and  iron  are  found 
in  such  abundance  and  under  such  flivoring  circumstances.  From  what  has  already  been 
discovered  it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  country  abounds  to  an  almost  singular 
degree  in  mineral  wealth.  ' 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

PIERCE  S.  HAMILTON. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Washington, 


SECTIOX    V. 

Comparative  statement  of  rates  of  duty  on  imports  between  the  United  States 

and  Victoria,  Australia. 


Articles. 


Beer,  ale,  porter,  &c.,  in  bottles 

casks 

Butter 

Bacon ;.. 

Cigars 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Chocolate 

Candles,  adamantine* 

wax 

all  other  kinds 

Cheese .■ 

Contectionery,  value  above  30  cents 
per  pound. 

Doors .• 

Fruits,  dried ... 

preserved 

Haras 

Lard 

Maccaroni  and  vermicelli .....' 


Rates  of  duty. 


United  States. 


35  cents  per  gallon 
20  cents  per  gallon 

4  cents  per  pound. 
2  cents  per  pound. 
(3  per  pound 

5  cepts  per  pound. 
8  cents  per  pound. 
C  cents  per  pound'.. 
5  cents  per  pound . 
8  cents  per  pound. 
2^  cents  per  pound 
4  cents  per  pound. 
50  per  cent 

35  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

ZO  per  cent 

2  cents  per  pound. 
2  cents  per  pound . . 
30  per  cent 


Victoria. 


12  cts  per  gallon. 

Do. 
2  cts  per  pound. 

Do. 
$1  20  per  pound. 
4  cts  per  poiind« 

Do. 

Do. 
2  cts  per  pound. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

24  cents  each. 
2  cts  per  pound. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Comparative  statement  of  rates  of  'duty  on  imports,  ^, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Nata. 


Meats  and  fish,  prepared 

Soap,  toilet  and  shaving a  . 

not  otherwise  provided  for. ... , 

Starch 

Sweetmeats 

Wheat .-. 

llye  and  barl^. ...... 

Indian  corn,  maize,  and  oats 

Hops  .-.• 

Malt '.. 

Oil,  iilnminating 

petroleamor  rock 

crnde  coat 

•  linseed,  flaxseed,  hempseed,  and 


Rates  of  duty. 


United  States. 


2  cents  per  ponnd. 


30  per  cent 

10  cents  per  lb.  and  25  per  cent  . . 
I  cent  per  ponnd  and  30  per  cent . 
3  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent. 

40  per  cent 

20  cents  per  bushel , 

J5  cents  per  bushel .• 

10  cents  p^  bushel 

5  cents  (er  pound 

20  per  cent . ; : * 

40  cents  j)er  gallon 

20  cents  per  gallon 

15  cents  per  gallon 

23  cents  per  gallon 


neatsfoot,  whale,  &c 

croton 

olive,  salad,  and  castor 

cloves ...^ ^ 

cognac.... 

anise 

almonds 

amber,  crude 

rectified.... 

bay  leaves 

bergamot  and  cassia 

caraway,  citronella,  fennel,  lem> 
on,  and  orange. 

fruit 

cinnamon 

cubebs 

juniper 

thyme 

roses  .^.' 

valerian 

not  otherwise  provided  for 

Opium 

for  smoking 

R.                     • 
ice 

SaU 

beef  and  pork.'. 

mackerel 

salmon .' 

fish,  all  other  kinds  in  barfels  .. . 

Snuflf 

Spirits  and  wines 

Wines  in  bottles 

Cologne  and  other  perfumery 

'  Sugar 

Molasses,  sirup  of  sugar  cane 

Tea 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

unmanufactured 

Vegetables 

Varnish 

Vinegar 

Wood,  manufactured ..^ . . . . 


20per  cont 

|1  per  pound 

|l  per  gallon 

$2  per  pound 

$4'  per  ounce 

50  cents  per  pound , 
%\  50  per  pound  ... 
10  cents  per  pound. 
20  cents  per  pound . 
$17  50  per  pound.  . 

%{  per  pound 

50  cents  per  pound . 


|2  per  pound 

$2  50  per  pound 

(1  per  pound 

25  cents  per  pound 

30  cents  per  pound 

$1  50  per  ounce 

$1  50  per  pound 

50  per  cent 

$2  50  per  pound ;..... 

100  per  cent..: 

2i  cents  per  pound 

18  and  24  cents  per  cv^t 

1  cent  per  pouna 

|2  per  barrel 

$3  per  barrel 

%i  50  per  barrel 

50  cents  per  pound 

20  cents  to  |2  50  per  gallon 

$3  to  $6  per  dozen 

|3  per  gallon  and  50  per  cent 

3  to  5  cents  per  pound 

2i  ceats  per  pound 

25  cents  per  pound , 

50  cents  per  pound 

35  cents  per  pound 1 , 

10  per  cent t.. 

50  cts  pr  gal.  and  20  and  25  pr  cent. 

10  cents  per  gallon 

20  per  cent 


Yictoiia. 


Not  including  co- 
coa, 2  cts  per  lb. 
2  cts  per  pound. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
18  cts  per  cwt. 

Do. 

Do. 
4  cts  per  pound. 
12  ctsper  bushel. 
6  cts  per  gallon. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
$2  40  per  pound. 

Dd. 
48  cts  per  cwt. 
$4  80  per  ton. 
%l  20  per  cwt. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
48  cts  per  pound. 
$2  40pergHiion. 
72  cts  per  gallon. 

Do. 
72  cts  per  cwt 

Do. 
6  cts  per  pound. 
48  cts  per  pound. 
24  cts  per  pouud. 
2  cts  per  pound. 
4Q  cts  per  gallon. 
12  cts  per  gallon. 
Window  sashes, 
24  cts  per  pair. 
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RESOURCES   OF   STATES  AND   TERRITORIES 


Comparative  statement  <f  rates  of  duty  on  imports,  4(>5.— Continned. 


Articleft. 


Articles  of  gold 

silver  and  platina 

Apparel  and  slops  made  up  wholly  or 

in  part  of  silk. 
Appar«l,  &.C.,  made-  up  wholly  or  in 

part  of  wool, 
i  pparel  &.C.,  made  up  wholly  or  in 

part  of  Unen. 

Boots  and  shoes ^ 

Brushes 

Building  materials,  boards,  planks, 

staves,  scantlings,  h'ewn  and  sawed 

timber,  &c. 

Carpeting,  value  %1  25  and  under 

over  $t  25 

various  kinds 

Oilcloths 

Carriages 

Copperware,  brassware,  and  tinware . 

Coraage , 

China  and  porcelain 

Earthenwa^ .* 

Furniture,  household 

Furs J—., 

Glass 

Glassware » 

Gloves 

Glue 

Hats,  capst  and  bonnets 

Hosiery %.•.  .s. 

Jewelry 

Lead,  sheet,  pipe,  &,c 

Leatherware 

Marble,  manufactures  of 

white  statuary,  &c. 

Matches 

Metal,  manufactures  of 

Millinery,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Musical  instruments *. 

Tapioca  and  spices 

Sago • 

Arrowroot 

Pepper 

Ginger... .,..:.,.. 

Plated  metal 

• 

Saddles  and  harness. ..> 

Tarpaulins « 

JapauDed  ware 

\Vooden  and  other  toys 

Watches 

Clocks 

Willow  and  wooden  ware 

Woollen  blankdts 

Woe  Ucn  bags 

Anchors 

Animals  and  birds : 

Books .^ 

Bristles .' 

hair 

Baggage,  personal 


Rates  of  duty. 


Ubited^tAtes. 


Yictoria. 


40  percent 

'40  percent 

50  and  6U  per  cent 


24  cents  per  lb.  and  40  per  cent 
35  and  40  per  cent 


30  per  cent . 
40  per  cent , 
20  p«r  cent. 


70  cents  per  square  yard 

80  cents  per  square  yard 

35  to  50  percent w 

30  to  40  per  cent 

35  percent 

35  and  40  percent •. 

2|  and  3  cents  per  pound 

50  per  cent 

25  per  cer* 

35  per  oeiit , 

10  to  20  per  cent 

f  to  CO  cents  per  square  foot  . « . . 

35  to  40  percent 

50  per  c^nt 

20  per  cent «.. 

35  to  GO  per  cent ^ 

20  cents  per  lb.  and  30  per  cent. . . 

25  per  cent 

2f  cents  per  pound 

35  to  50  per  cent 

•50  per  cent 

(1  per  cubic  foot  and  20  per  cent . 

35  per  cent 

35  per  cent.... 

35  per  cent 

30  per  cent 

20  percent 

1^  centa  per  pound. 

30  per  cent^ 

18  cents  per  pound «. 

50  per  cent... 

35  per  cent *. 

,35  per  cent .* 

20  per  cent 

40  per  cent 

50 per  cent 

25  per  cent 

35  per  cent.. : 

35  per  cent 

24  cents  per  lb.  and  40  per  cent. .. 

24  cents  per  lb.  and  40  per  cent. .. 

2^  cents  per  pound 

Exempt 

25  per  cent 

15  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

Exempt •' ».... 


$1  92  pr  oz.  troy. 
24  cts  pr  oz.  troy. 
10  per  cent 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

*  Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
.   Do. 

Do.    - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
.  Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
•  Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
5  per  cent. 
Exempt 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
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Comparative  statement  of  rates  of  duty  on  imports,  ifc, — Gontinaed. 


Articles. 


Chain  cables 

Coal,  bituroiiious ' 

-  all  other  kinds 

Coke 

Coins  and  bullion 

Copper  ore 

when  imported  for  U.  S.  mint 

Cotton,  in  the  piece 

raw 

Fish,  fresh 

Flax '.. 

Guano  and  other  manures 

Hatter*s  plush 

Hemp 

Hides  and  skins 

Iron,  scrap^ \ 

pifiT 

bar 

rod , 

hoop 

sheet  p 

railroiid  bars 1 

Jute i , 

Kerosene  shale 

Lead,  ore 

bars 

scrap 

Linen 

Oil,'  palm  and  cocoa.. 

Paper,  printing 

wrapping 

Pitch 

Plants,  medicinal 

ornamental 

for  dying %. 

Printer's  ink 

i^uicksilver 

Kags 

Resin 

Saltpetre 

Sodtf,  ash 

caustic • 

Specimens  natural  history,  &,c 

Steel 

Stones,  building. 

Sulphur,  flour  of 

Tallow 

Tar 


Timber,  logs 

Tin 

Wire,  steel *. 

Wool 

Woollen  cloths 

Yellow  metal  sheeting  and  zinc. 


Rates  of  duty. 


United  States. 


•  tt' 


2^  cents  per  pound 

|1  25  per  ton 

40  cents  per  ton 

25  per  cent 

Exempt 

25  per  cent 

Exempt .• 

35  per  cent  ...•- 

3  cents  per  pound 

50  cents  pir  cwt 

$15  per  ton 

Exempt 

25 per  cent « 

$10  to  140  per  cwt 

10  per  cent 

$8  per  ton 

$9  per  ton ; 

1  and  1^  cents  perj>ound  . 
1|>  and  \\  cents  per  pound 
H  aod  If  cents  per  pound 
li  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

70  cents  per  cwt 

$10  per  ton , ^ 

40  cents  per  gallon • 

1^  cents  per  pound 

2  cents  per  pound , 

H  cents  per  pound 

35  to  40  percent 

10  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

30  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

30  per  cent.-. 

Exempt 

35  per  cent 

15  per  cent 

Exempt 

20  per  cent.* 

3  cents  per  pound 

\  cent  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound.... 

Exempt .,. 

2i  to  3}  cts  pr  lb.  and  10  pr  cent. 

20  per  cent 

$20  per  ton  and  15  per  cent 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

15  per  cent 

2i  and  3  cts  pr  lb.  and  20  ^  cent . 
3  to  10  cts  per  lb.  and  10  per  cent. 
24  cents  per  lb.  and  40  per  cent . . 
3  cents  per  pound 


Victoria. 


Exempt. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
.  Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.* 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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